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FOREWORD 


The Yearbooks, which have been published regularly from 
1894 on by the United States Department of Agriculture, reach 
more persons than any other books on agriculture issued any- 
where in the world. The bulk of their circulation is among 
everj’day farmers. It is highly important that they be accurate, 
broad, interesting, and useful to the farmer. Incidentally they 
should have reference value to the technically trained agri- 
culturist. 

These essentials have been kept constantly in mind in the 
preparation of the 1926 Yearbook. The farmer knows the basic 
principles of his business; the typical American farmer is an 
intelligent farmer. He does not need to be told elementary 
facts. 

What the farmer wants to know is tlie new discoveries which 
have been made in agriculture — results of research by scien- 
tists, experiences of farmers’ marketing organizations, authen- 
tic data on quantity and quality of agricultural production. 
Material of this sort is presented in the present Yearbook. 
Up-to-date information is offered from every phase of agri- 
culture, For the convenience of the reader, the articles are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Illustrations appear where 
tliOT will definitely add to the usefulness of the text. 

Current statistics of agricultural production are published, 
as usual. My annual report as Secretary of Agriculture, which 
appears in the volume, endeavors to interpret contemporary 
agricultural conditions. 

The Yearbook, I believe, presents a broad and illuminating 
picture of agriculture to-day — a picture which not only will be 
of practical value to farmers but will also, I hope, add to the 
understanding of such members of other groups in the popu- 
lation as examine the volume. Subsequent Yearbooks, it is 
contemplated, will follow a similar plan, keeping the picture 
of agriculture constantly up to date. 

Obviously, it is impossible to deal in comprehensive detail 
with every subject in one book. Those who desire further data 
on subjects of particular interest to them are invited to write 
to the specialists whose names are signed to the respective 
articles. The principal purpose of the department is to supply 
reliable information to the farmers; I want no farmer to hesi- 
tate to communicate with the department or any member of it. 

W. M;^ Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Even a good year, therefore, would have to be rooken of m terms 
of improvement rather than of full prosperity. The situation con- 
tinues to present problems of heavy production and some lingering 
disparity between the prices of farm products and the prices of 
industrial goods and services. These facts must not be forgotten. 
On the other hand, they should not blind us to the real gain that has 
been made. If the Cotton Belt is the black spot in the agricultural 
picture for the time being, it ddes not darken the whole of the pic- 
ture by any means. 

It is impossible to appraise the condition of agriculture in a given 
region by considering solely the current price of the principal crop 
grown there. In the case of the Cotton Belt, for example, we have 
to set up against the present low price of cotton the fact that cotton, 
until the last few months, had sold at high prices since 1922. In 
1922, 1923, and 1924 the South enjoyed a comoination of large pro- 
duction and high prices. Because of that fact it is unquestionably 
better able to meet the present emergency than it otherwise would 
have been. It has more ample resources wherewith to finance the 
marketing of this year’s crop, and is in a good position to protect 
itself in some measure against the worst effects of the temporary 
price slump. 

Position of Leading Crops 

It will be convenient to glance briefly at the present situation in 
regard to the leading crops against the background of the depression 
period from Avhich we are emerging. Winter-wheat growers have 
harvested and marketed eavly an excellent crop of high quality. 
Wheat is not selling at as high a price this year as it was at this time 
last year. In parts of the spring-wheat States, where yields were 
reduced by drought, there is distress. Spring wneat was practically 
a failure in much of South Dakota and central North Dakota. 
Indeed, all crops suffered there. A great deal of the area seeded 
was not harvested. Business conditions have naturally been affected 
adversely. In northern and eastern North Dakota, however, the 
situation is much better. The Mountain States, particularly Mon- 
tana, have made good progress this year in recovery from the effects 
of the depression. It may be said, indeed, that over the greater part 
of the Avheat States conditions have been good for three years. In 
1924 our wheat farmers produced 863,000,000 bushels, and for what 
they sold they received an average price of $1.28 a bushel. In 1925, 
with a crop of only 669,000,000 bushels, the average price received 
for wheat sold by farmers was $1.46 a bushel. This year high yields 
in many States will compensate most farmers for the drop in the 
price. 

Corn Belt in Better Shape 

In the Corn Belt conditions are now somewhat more favorable 
than they have been for several years. There is a tendency toward a 
better balance between corn production and hog production, and 
therefore between corn prices and hog prices. Although there is no 
undue surplus of corn as there was last year, there is enough of it on 
hand to fatten a probably increased number of pigs. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that the supply of corn is still large, and that a 
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hogHsholera Simre is reducing the number of hogs. Similar optimism 
is warranted in regard to the livestock industry generally. There 
was a lack of balance in that branch* of agriculture in 1926. Corn, 
oats, and hav were heavy crops, while the number of animals to be 
fed, especially hogs, was relatively small. Livestock producers were 
therefore unable to take full advantage of the low price of feedstuffs. 
That trouble has now been fairly well corrected, and the livestock 
industry in general is in a stable condition. The range country has 
had a good year. Cattlemen havp> done fairly well, and there is a 
growing optimism among them. Those who have the resources to do 
so are stocking up their ranches. Prices of breeding stock have 
advanced for the first time in five years. The cattle industry is 
moving once more toward prosperity. 

Sheepmen in Fifth Good Year 

The sheep industry is enjoying its fifth consecutive prosperous 
year. It is apparently still expanding. Prices for wooi and lambs at 
present are perhaps not high enough to encourage continued expan- 
sion of the sheep industry except in areas especially suited to it. 
They are high enough, however, to justify the statement that the 
sheep industry as a whole is in a very satisfactory condition. It is a 
favorable augury that world stocks of old wool were reduced to a low 
point at the end of last season. 

On the whole the dairy industry has been in a relatively favorable 
position since 1921. Its products did not suffer as great a slump in 
prices during the depression as those of the grain ana meat industries 
and it did' not remain depressed so long. Comparatively low prices 
caused some apprehension among dairymen m 1924. Last year, 
however^ the markets for dairy pr 9 ducts began to reflect a better 
balance m production, and this year dairymen in the East and North 
have had fairly good returns. 

In the far West the present year has been one of continued 
improvement on the whole. The Pacific coast had an early and 
favorable crop season in contrast with the East and has done reason- 
ably well with grain, livestock, truck crops, and citrus fruits, but 
apples, pears, and peaches have been low in price. 

Crop-Readjustment Results 

This brief summary of agricultural conditions shows that farmers 
are getting results from the steps they took, following the depres- 
sion of 1921, to curtail overproduction and to bring their leading 
enteiyrises into profitable balance. This undertaking bore substan- 
tial fruit in the first years after it was started. Last year, however, 
it became apparent that in most lines (cotton being an outstanding 
exception) practicable readjustments in production had largely been 
made. Farmers, therefore, sought other means of improving their 
lot. They paid particular attention to improving the quality of 
their output and toward regulating to better advantage its move- 
ment to market. It seems reasonable to credit to these activities 
a considerable part of the improvement that has been effected in 
the general situation. Agriculture is now unq^uestionably on the 
upward grade, as a result in large measure of the mtelligence, energy, 
and determination of the farmers themselves. I look forward with 
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toufid^B^e to further progress from the same causes* This is not to 
say that everything necessary for the reconstruction of agnciliture 
on a sound footing can be done by the fanners themselves. Later 
I shall have some remarks to make on the assistance agriculture is 
entitled to ask from other groups in the community and from the 
Nation. Just here, however, I want to emphasize what the farmer 
can do for himself by elScient production properly i*egulated to the 
demands of the market. 


Variations in Efficienc:^ 

Many farmers can improve their methods with profit to them- 
selves. There are great variations in the efficiency of production on 
different farms. Some dairy farms produce 100 pounds of milk with 
$1 worth of feed, while on other farms $2 worth of feed is required 
to produce the same quantity. On some farms a bale of cotton is 
produced with 200 hours of labor, while on others, where natural 
advantages are just as great, 300 hours are required. Some hog 
raisers manage to produce 100 pounds of pork for every 250 pounds 
of grain fed to hogs. Others use more than 500 pounds of grain in 
the produ<*tion of 100 pounds of pork. These examples indicate some 
of the possibilities that exist for increased efficiency on the farm. 
Similar variations in efficiency and similar possibilities for improve- 
ment exist in farm enterprises in all sections of the country. 

There are opportunities for farmers to improve the quality as well 
as to lessen the costs of their production. It should not be forgotten 
that high-quality goods cost no more to ship than low -quality goods. 
They consequently leave a bigger margin lor the producer after all 
expenses of marketing have been paid. Efficiency in production does 
not mean maximum production per acre nor does it necessarily mean 
production at the lowest cost per unit of production. The farmer 
IS most efficient who uses the methods that will give him the greatest 
returns from his farm as a whole. This aim clearly calls for atten- 
tion net only to the unit cost of production but to the quality and 
the volume of the things produced. However, it should be remem- 
bered that increasing emciency in production will not by itself result 
in permanently improved income for agriculture as a whole. If 
farmers in general let lower costs and temporarily larger returns 
encourage them to increase the total volume of their production too 
much, they will drive down prices as fast as they reduce their pro- 
duction costs. 


Problem Has Many Aspects 

In considering what can be done for agriculture by collective action 
among farmers, by other groups in the community, and by the Nation 
acting through governmental agencies, it is well to bear in mind that 
the farm problem must be approached from many angles. Much 
recent discussion has emphasized the surplus problem as the root of 
the farmers’ difficulties. Surpluses of various crops unquestionably 
exercise an influence on prices entirely disproportionate to their 
amount. Moreover, difficulty in the disposal of surpluses is not 
confined to any one section of the country or to any particular class 
of farm enterprises. It is a difficulty that dairymen, fruit growers. 
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livestock raisers, cotton growers, grain growers, tobacco growers, and 
pincers of nearly every staple farm product have to grapple with 
from time to time. Nevertheless, the farm problem is not merely a 
question of disposing of temporary oversupplies, although that is a 
very important question. It is necessary to deal also with costs on 
the farm, with taxation, with transportation charges, with merchan- 
dising methods, with adjustment of production to probable market 
requirements, and with many other matters. With the more impor- 
tant of these I shall deal in some detail later in this report. 

THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 

As to the surplus problem, there are two general avenues of 
approach to its solution. One is through a better adjustment of pro- 
duction to market requirements. I recognize the difficulties of con- 
trolling production, but I am convinced nevertheless that through 
organized and well-directed efforts much more can be done than we 
have hitherto done to eliminate the recurring surplrses that prove 
so detrimental to the farming industry. Our accomplishments in 
this direction since the war indicate possibilities for the future. 

The other approach is through marketing. It seems to me that the 
central problem is one of merchandising. Better control of the 
movement of agricultural products into consumption channels is 
needed. This means that adequate marketing, storage, and credit 
facilities must be available and that producers must be organized to 
act together in their marketing operations. An orderly flow of prod- 
ucts to market, I believe, can best be effected by farmer-controlled 
agencies.^ Legislative action should be designed to create and enlarge 
such agencies and supplement their efforts. No general formula will 
cover all commodities and all regions. Every region and every com- 
modity has its specml marketing problems. What is needed is con- 
centrated and coordinated effort backed up by adequate resources. To 
do this may require further enabling legislation. 

As I have frequently stated, the great need to-day is to give the 
farmer greater bargaining power through centralized selling brought 
about by the consolidation of our existing cooperative associations 
along commodity lines. There are many advantages in cooperative 
effort, and I shall touch upon them more in detail in my discussion 
of the cooperative marketing movement. What we are concerned 
with here is the subject of agricultural legislation as it relates to 
marketing. 

Many of our recent agricultural laws have been directed to the 
marketing of farm products. The United States warehouse act gives 
to the farmer a warehouse receipt for his stored products which is 
universally recognized as sound collateral for loans. Cooperative 
organizations are making constantly wider use of Federally licensed 
w^arehouses. The intermediate-credit banks established under the 
agricultural credits act of 1923 are extending credit to organized 
farmers, and this credit fits well into cooperative- effort. These 
and other acts have made a real contribution to the marketing of 
farm products. 

Funds Needed for Marketing 

If we are to give particular attention to centralized cooperative 
effort, even present credit facilities may not be sufficient. Cw^pera- 
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tire as8ociations are not able to obtain sufficient cais^ advances on 
their products to enable them to practice orderly marketing a 
complete sense. At the best thej can only obtain 65 or 75 per cent of 
the going market price of their product^ and there are thousands 
of farmers who can not operate on this basis, for their current 
expenses demand more nearly the market price at the time the crops 
are harvested. For the same reason many of them can not join a 
cooperative association. 

If additional funds were available to make advances to coopera- 
tive associations in addition to credit available from existing agen- 
cies, they could make liberal payment to members at the time the 
products were delivered and their power to rebate the movement 
of products into consumption channels would be greatiy enhanced. 
It would be possible for them to carry surplus production from one 
season to another. The individual farmer would have the money 
for his products but would not lose control over them. 

Action of this sort would tend to stabilize the prices of farm 

g roducts. This is a very different thing from price manipulation. 

tudies made by the department show that over a relatively few 
years the production and market requirements of most fartn prod- 
ucts are in fair balance. This indicates that a program of orderly 
marketing, with resultant stabilized prices, is easily within the realm 
of possibilities. Such a program would not menace the interests of 
consumers but would contribute materially toward the general sta- 
bility of supply and markets. 

Consumers’ Interests Safeg^uarded 

It may be well to emphasize the fact that no hardship to the con- 
suming public is caused by a program of stabilized prices. Periodic 
and seasonal depressions in the prices of farm products are not 
reflected in corresponding declines in prices to consumers, but they 
play havoc with the agricultural industry. A sound program of 
price stabilization would guarantee an even flow of products to the 
consumer at fair prices. It would thus be a benefit to both the 
producer and the consumer. Agriculture does not lend itself to 
monopolies or to improper price manipulation. Attempts have some- 
times been made by agricultural organizations to exact prices out 
of line with basic "supply and demand conditions. The result has 
invariably been unfortunate for the authors of the plan. Efforts 
at price stabilization in harmony with supply and demand condi- 
tions, on the other hand, are quite generally successful. Organiza- 
tion of farmers in cooperative associations formed on a commodity 
basis seems to me the best way to stabilize prices. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

This opens up the general subject of cooperative marketing. Gluts 
and wastes can not oe overcome, nor can the spread between what 
the farmer receives and what the consumer pays be narrowed suffi- 
ciently until effective machinery has been set up to feed farm prod- 
ucts into the markets of the country in an orderly manner and at a 
rate consistent with consumption requirements. This is a formid- 
able undertaking. There is a natural division of interests between 
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different i^icnltural sectioBs of the country. Farmers of the East 
are heavy ouyers of western grain. The South is a heavy buyer 
of northern pork products, grains, and feedstuffs. The North is a 
buyer of cotton products. Even within the same region the grain 

S hower’s finished product may be the livestock feeder’s raw material. 

ur marketing policy should have regard for the interests of agri- 
culture as a whole. A plan of organization that will work fairly and 
effectively as between the cotton producers of the South and the milk 
producers of the New England States, the corn growers and the hog 
raisers of the Corn Belt, the citrus growers of California, Florida, 
and Texas, the cattlemen of the range and beef-cattle States, the 
potato growers of Maine, Idaho, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and the 
producers of all the other crops grown in this country, can not be 
improvised in a moment. I beheve, however, that we are on the right 
track when we emphasize the commodity principle in cooperative 
organization. 

Coordination of Units Needed 

It is obvious^ of course, that cooperation will not do much for the 
wheat grower if 5,000 or 10,000 associations try to operate in wheat 
independently of one another. There is needed a coordination of 
local cooperative units and a central sales agency. Only by such 
means can farmers e:™ect to have any effective bargaining power in 
the wheat market. But a wheat cooperative with a central sales 
agency that had in its possession from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat might help materially in stabilizing wheat prices. 

The United States has become great industrially largely through 
mass production, which facilitates elimination of waste and lowering 
of overhead costs. Large-scale organization in the business world 
has effected tremendous economies Doth in production and distribu- 
tion, and has enabled manufacturers to supply consumers with what 
they want when they want it. It seems to me that in this matter 
agriculture must follow the example of industry. It must have a 
similar large-scale development of its business organization, man- 
aged by competent executives. There are 6,500,oSo farmers, each 
representing a unit of agricultural business. It is therefore not easy 
to organize agriculture for effective business operations. But the 
start that has been made in that direction indicates that it can be 
done. 

Natural limits to the extent to which cooperative marketing can be 
centralized are set bv the fact that each basic agricultural product 
presents problems or its own. It is obviously impracticable to have 
wheat growers, cotton growers, fruit growers, and livestock raisers 
all in the same organization. So far as I can see now^ there ought to 
be separate organizations for each leading commodity. But there 
ought not to be too many competing organizations each striving to 
handle the same product. When a crop is handled by several hun- 
dred small concerns, whether they are cooperative or private, there is 
bound to be confusion, price cutting when supplies are heavy, market 
gluts, and other conditions that result in heavy losses for which the 
producer must pay. 

I have already mentioned the possibilities open to wheat growers 
through the federation of local cooperative organizations. It is 
necessary to have local farmer-owned elevators. Local cooperative 
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unito are necessary for assembling and lapping wheat. 
organizations, however, can not exercise ^y effective bargain^ 
power unless they follow a limited marketing poliigr. Such action 
of course, impossible without an overhead selling agency repre- 
senting them all. 

Building Bargaining Power 

What we need, in short, is organization, both local and regional. 
Our cooperative marketing agencies should be organized on the 
broadest scale compatible with effective dealing with the special 
problems presented by the different branches of agriculture. As I 
nave mentioned wheat several times in this connection for purposes 
of illustration, I may as well amplify my point by further reference 
to that commodity. There are about 4,000 farmers’ elevators in 
the United States and no fewer than nine wheat pools. These ele- 
vators and pools, however, do not conduct any common policy. As 
a result they have probably little more bargaining power than have 
individual wheat growers. But if they were federated our wheat 
growers’ org^izations would be in a position to exercise a very 
considerable influence on market conditions. It is not necessary for 
a cooperative association to handle the whole of a crop in order to 
have some say as to its price. It is often enough to control merely 
the surplus beyond what is required for current consumption. 

Farmers can unquestionably exercise effective bargaining power 
through commodity organizations representing a majority of the 
heavy producers of the crops handled by the organizations. In that 
way thw can prevent disastrous ups and downs in prices, cause a 
steady now of products to the best markets, and exert some influence 
on production. It is important that farmers’ organizations should 
not confine their work merely to regulating the flow of agricultural 
products to market. They should seek to adjust production as well 
as marketing to consumption requirements. Effective agricultural 
cooperation begins at seeding and planting time, and in the case of 
many crops ends only when the product is turned over to the pro- 
cessor or to the consumer. When farmers’ business organizations 
take this broad view of their functions they can make a real con- 
tribution to the stability and progress of agriculture. 

Required Degree of Organization 

What proportion of the producers must be organized in cooper- 
ative associations to get the nest results is a keenly debated question. 
Enthusiasts will not be content with anything less than 100 per cent 
organization. As, however, this end is not likely to be reached for 
a long’ time, if ever, we shall do well to bear in mind the demon- 
strated fact that cooperative marketing is not dependent for its 
success on the inclusion of all farmers in its organizations. Cooper- 
ative organization is often measurably effective even when very 
incomplete. It is true that a cooperative association controlling only 
part of a given crop may sometimes confer more benefit on non- 
members than on members. It may enable nonmembers to get better 
prices than would otherwise be obtainable, without saddling upon 
them any of the expense or risk involved in the operation of stabiliz- 
ing the mariret. However, that is a liability which the cooperative 
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movement in its earlier stages can hardly avoid. It wiU tend 
to diminish as the farmers h^me better informed about coopera- 
tion and join oooperative associations in larger numbers. Eventu- 
no doubt, a situation like that seen in the case of certain great 
industrial organizations will arise, wherein unorganized “inde- 
pendents ” find themselves more or less obliged to fall in step with 
the general marketing policy laid down by the dominant organized 


group. 


An Ob|eeticm Answered 


It has been suggested that farmers who .produce many crops will 
find it impossible to participate advantageously in cooperative mar- 
keting through organizations formed on commodity lines. The idea 
is that they can not be expected to ioin a sufficiently large number of 
different associations. This seems to me a very trivial obiection to 
the method of organization which I am advocating. It would seldom 
be necessary for farm^s to belong to more than two commodity 
organizations, since few farmers produce more than cwo different 
major crops. The average farmer can not expect to do the whole of 
his business through cooperative ag^cies, tor the present at any 
rate. A wheat farmer in the Red Kiver Valley of Minnesota, for 
example, would probably find his interests sufficiently protected by 
membership in a wheat cooperative. Conversely, a dairy farmer in 
the same State, with only a small wheat acreage, would probably be 
content with membership in a dairy cooperative. As a matter of 
fact, however, thousands of farmers already belong to more than 
one farmers’ marketing organization without getting their affairs 
unduly complicated. 

Cooperative associations reporting to the department at the end 
of 1925 had on their membership rolls a total oi 2,700,000 producers. 
Allowing for duplicartion, owing to the fact that many farmers are 
members of two or more associations, and for inactive members, it is 
conservative to state that approximately 2,000,000 farmers are now 
engaged in cooperative marketing. The membership of cooperatives 
to-day is more than three times as great as in 1915, when it was 
approximately 651,000. The total business of cooperative associations 
in 1915 was $(>35,800,000. In 1925 it reached approximately the huge 
total of $2,400, 0()0, 000. 


Possibilities of Cooperative Marketing 

A large-scale efficiently managed cooperative can effect three funda- 
mental improvements in the marketing of farm products: (1) It can 
standardize grades and handling methods; (2) it can develop an 
effective merchandising program: (3) it can give the farmer infor- 
mation which will enable him to visualize market conditions six 
months or a year in advance, and thus assist in making adjustments 
in his production plans. 

The development and use of grade standards “has come about 
largely because of the demands of the cooperative associations.' In 
pooling the products of their members, the cooperatives must have 
grades so that they can make returns to the growers in accordance 
with the market value of the product each one produces. The coop- 
eratives have also found that the standard grades make trading 
29217‘’-~ybk 1926 2 
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easier^ reduce wastes, and promote wider distribution and increased 
consumption* , . . 

The cooper^ ve associations can do a better job of merchandising 
farm products than the individual producer. Merchandising means 
more than taking orders. The aim of the selling program of a 
cooperative should be service to its members and its customers. A 
thorough study of the price and demand history of a commodity and 
a knowledge of the present and potential supply are essential before 
the correct selling program can oe determine for that commodity. 
The association must know the supply of the product and of com- 
peting products. An association selling oranges must be inforined 
regarding the apple crop, because apples come into competition with 
oranges. If there is an unusually large crop of Italian lemons, 
the ualifomia lemon growers must take that fact into account in 
their price and sales policy. 

Furthermore, the association must know the markets and the 
factors that affect prices. When it has collected all this information, 
the association must use it to guide its price policies ; it must deter- 
mine the markets in which it will attempt to sell, the quantity it will 
offer each day or week, and the trade channels it will use. Only 
a large-scale organization can do this job efficiently. 

An Example of Market Information 

As an example of information that may be used to guide the 
marketing policies of cooperatives, studies by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the relationship of wheat supply to prices 
may be cited. The world supply of wheat — especially the supply 
of the Northern Hemisphere — ^has a greater influence on price 
than the supply in the United States, whenever there is a surplus 
for export. Hard spring- wheat production is frequently sufficient 
only for domestic requirements, but there is usually a surplus of 
other classes. The relationship for a period of 25 years of the 
supply of wheat in the Nortnern Hemisphere (production plus 
carry-over) and the supply in the United States to price has been 
calculated. From these studies it is possible to determine the usual 
relationship between supply and price during these years and to 
use the information in estimating probable movements in the 
future. 

Finally, the cooperative associations can furnish the producers 
information by which they can adjust their production in the light 
of market requirements. Cooperation must reach back to produc- 
tion, guide the organization of farm enterprises, and direct the 
production programs of the members. The problem of agriculture 
at the present time is largely one of coordinating production. To 
a large extent each of 6,500,000 farmers produces farm products 
without reference to the plans of his neighbors and without con- 
sideration of the factors which will be instrumental in determining 
whether he produces at a profit or loss. 

Cooperation is already having an important effect upon production. 
Among the fruit growers, undesirable varieties are being eliminated 
and the quality of the fruit grown is being improved by better cul- 
tivation, fertilization, and spraying. The milk producers are deliver- 
ing a product testing higher in butterfat and lower in bacterial 
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cottnL Cotton growers, who are paid throng their oocpm-ative 
associations according to the grade and staple of their crop, are 
l yniking fmitfnl attempts to plant only standard varieties and to 
avoid damage which lowers the grade ot their cotton. 

A few of the milk producers’ organizations have been able to go 
further in influencing production than the examples given. An 
association in an eastern market, for example, adopted some years 
ago a ^ basic price ” policy in making payments to its members. By 
this plan, the quantity of milk delivered by each member in October, 
November, and December was rated as basic milk ” and paid for at 
fluid-milk prices. Each member receives the fluid-milk price for the 
same quantity delivered each month from January to September, 
but ‘‘ surplus milk ” delivered during these months — ^that is, the 
quantity in excess of his average production during October, No- 
vember, and December — is received at a lower price which is based on 
the price of 92-score butter in New York City. 

Wholesale Production Shifts 

The results of this policy have been a wholesale shift in production. 
The last three months of the year were formerly months of scarcity, 
and the early spring andr summer months saw large, unmanageable 
surpluses of fluid milk coming on the market. During 1925, the 
average deliveries to this association from January to September 
exceeded those of October. November, and December by only 10 per 
cent. In other words, the dairymen were able by changes in their 

( practices to maintain practically as large a flow of milk during the 
ate fall and early winter months as during the remainder of the 
year. The milk supply situation has been stabilized so that seasonal 
surpluses are no longer a serious factor. Partly as a result of this 
stabilization, prices to the producers have been among the highest 

S aid in the eastern United States, while prices to the consumer 
ave been from 1 to 2 cents a quart lower than those paid in most 
large Eastern cities. 

Pitfalls of Cooperative Marketing 

Failures in cooperative marketing have not been unusual, consider- 
ing the number of associations formed and the volume of business 
transacted. From 1920 to 1925, years for which the department 
has reasonably accurate records, the largest number of failures 
reported was 194 in 1923, 1.9 per cent of all associations reporting 
to the department that year. Failures in 1925 were only 0.3 per 
cent of the more than 10,000 cooperative associations reporting dur- 
ing the year. The failure of cooperatives which have gone out of 
business can be traced, in most cases, to a few well-defined causes. 

Chief of these, according to reports received from former mem- 
bers and officials of approximately 1,100 defunct associations since 
1913^ is failure to obtain a sufficient volume of business to makc^ 

K Bible economical and efficient operation. The causes which lay 
ind this situation are often somewhat obscure. The commodity 
may not be produced extensively enough in the community or region 
to justify the organization of a cooperative association. For ex- 
ample, a number of cooperative creameries were formed in Kansas, 
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daiiiiff the ainetiee, in communities tiiet were not dairy sectii^ 
e»*d (mered no prospect of developing into such in the immedim 
future. Consequent^ a large number of failures followed. Again, 
the sentiment of the producers in the region may not be favorable 
to cooperative marketing, or there may oe antaj^nism created by 
the policies of the management, or lack of confidence in the ability 
of the management. 

Members of cooperative associations which fail because of in> 
sufficient business very frequently ascribe the failure to poor 
management. In more than half of the 1,100 su^ensions of which 
the department has record, in^cient management was given as the 
sdie or one of the chief causes of failure. Wisely planned and in- 
telligently directed management is by far the most important element 
in business success and lack of it the most certain cause of failure. 
In speaking of man^ement, I want in particular to emphasize the 
duties and responsibilities of the board oi directors. 

Directors Have Responsibilities 

One of the serious weaknesses of many cooperatives is found in 
the tendency of members of boards of directors to shirk their 
responsibilities. Too frequently the individual member elected to 
the board looks upon his selection as a director in the light of an 
honor conferred upon him in recognition of his standing in the 
coinmunity and as carrying with it no responsibility. Such an 
attitude is unfortunate, and until every director comes to feel that 
he is accepting the trusteeship for the successful conduct of the 
business, cooperative marketing will fail of its full measure of 
success. 

Changes in economic conditions at times interfere seriously with 
the operations of cooperative associations. The shift in demand 
from cigars to cigarettes, for instance, has seriously embarrassed 
the tobacco marketing associations in the cigar-leaf sections. Some 
cooperative creameries have gone out of business because the growth 
of near-by cities has opened up a fluid-milk market for their mem- 
bers. During and immediately after the war, the high prices paid 
by condenseries put out of business a number of cooperative cream- 
eries and cheese factories, many of which had been operating for 
20 years or longer, “ 

Danger in Price Cratrol 

T(K) often in the organization of cooperative associations the idea 
has been broadcast that control of supplies W the farmers will enable 
^em to fix the prices of their products. This doctrine has been a 
factor in the failure of some cooperatives. The price which a coop- 
erative obtains for its products is determined by the supply of the 
product and the demand for it. Not only the supply in the posses- 
sion of the association but that controlled by other shippers and 
prodimed in other sections of the United States and in forei^ coun- 
tries influences pnw^ The supply and price of competing products 
are also factors. Wheat competes with corn and rye as a bread 
gram; cotton with wool and artificial silk; and potatoes with sweet 
potatoes and other yegetable crops. The association which attempts 
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to mampulate prices by withholding its products from the market 
usually oisoovere that it has created a more favorable market situa- 
tion for competing sections and products and has possibly sacrificed 
the crops of its members. The disappointment resulting from the 
failure of a program that from the beginning was impossible has in 
same cases set the stage for failure. 

A brief analysis of the price history of various commodities will 
illustrate the difficulties that a cooperative association would en- 
counter in attempting to fix prices arbitrariW. Although all the 
raisins produced commercially in the United States are mown in a 
limited area in California, and a cooperative association should con- 
trol 85 per cent of the output, it could not maintain a profitable price 
level when confronted by huge domestic production and the growing 
competition of foreign countries. Much less could this cooperative, 
apppently ideally situated to control price, maintain, if it were so 
inclined, an arbitrarily high price level. Plans for monopoly control 
set up an objective that can not be attained. Such plans objure the 
real possibilities and purposes of cooperative marketing, and in the 
long run are harmful to cooperation and to the development of 
efficient marketing. 

Success Based on Service 

The associations with a record of accomplishment have been suc- 
cessful because of the superior service they have been able to render 
their members and customers and not because they have been able 
arbitrarily to fix prices. As one definite example, the experience 
of a woolgrowers^ cooperative association, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, may be cited. This association was formed in 1918. 
and in eight years (1918-1925) has marketed 25,1392000 pounds oi 
wool produced by Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and West Virginia 
growers. Its average net returns to its members have exceeded the 
average of local Ohio prices each year by amounts varying from 2^ 
cents per pound in 1925 to 8 cents in 1921 and 1924 and 9 cents 
in 1922. This represents increased returns to its members totaling 
over $1,500,000 for the eight years, without considering the effect 
the activities of the association may have had on loc^l prices and buy- 
ing practices. The members in addition are the owners of a wool 
warehouse in Columbus which was purchased in 1920 iov $125,000. 

The success of this association has been due, first, to the educa- 
tion of its members with regard to wool grades, the care of the flock, 
and the preparation of the clip; second, to the practice of selling 
direct to the mills. It markets wool throughout the year and sup- 
plies each mill the grade of wool that will meet its needs, prepared 
m such a way that it can be handled with a minimum of waste. 
These are services to its customers which enable the association to 
obtain a premium for a large part of its wool. 

In the marketing of fluid milk a California cooperative associa- 
tion has made progress, which is typical of a number" of successful 
fluid-milk organizations. This association was formed in 1915, and 
operated as a price bargaining association until 1920. In that year 
it acquired 60 per cent of the stock of a retail milk-distributing com- 
pany at Los Angeles, and now is sole owner of this company. 
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Milk l%roagii SaksIdUrr 

At the present time 41 per cent of the milk produced by i^inbere 
of the association is distributed to the consumers through this sulH 
sidiary company. From 26 milk routes in 1920, the 

K >wn to approximately 200 milk routes at the beginning of 1926, 
e remainder of the milk delivered by members of the association 
is sold to other distributors, and during periods of surplus a. portion 
is manufactured into by-products," Improvement of the product and 
the coordination of marKeting machinery have stabilized returns to 
the producers. In 1925, milk to the value of $6,570,032 was handled 
by tne association at a ^st of 1.2 per cent. 

A cooperative association maraeting cotton has found that its 
chief possibilities lie in giving its customers — ^the manufacturers — 
superior service. The spinner wishes to purchase cotton in ‘^even- 
running lots” — that is, all of the same grade and character. He 
wants cotton which meets his special needs. The officials of the 
association (juickly recognized tnat they must first ascertain the 
needs of their customers, then develop standard “ types ” which meet 
these needs, and deliver the exact grade and staple length which the 
customer desired — not once, nor occasionally, but continuously. This 
appears to be a simple problem, but it is really very difficult for any 
agency but a cooperative association to meet it satisfactorily. The 
association can give its customers “even-running lots ” because it has 
some 200,000 bales from which to select the exact cotton each buyer 
requires. By its system of classification and records it knows the 
^ade, staple len^h, and weight of each bale, the warehouse where 
it is stored, and the grower wbo produced it. The dealer who sells 
100 bales to a manufacturer with the expectation of buying this 
cotton — 1 bale or 10 bales at a time, as it becomes necessary to make 
deliveries — can not guarantee the uniformity of his shipments with 
the same assurance as the cooperative association which kno'tm it has 
that exact type of cotton on hand. 

New Cooperative Law 

The legislation enacted by Congress has been wisely planned to 
free the cooperatives from undue restrictions and to assist them in 
meeting their problems. The Capper- Volstead Act, which became a 
law in 1922, recognized the right of producers to organize cooper- 
atively, and removed the threat of prosecution under Federal anti- 
trust statutes of cooperatives conducting a legitimate business. 

The past year has been signalized by the passage of the act to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. This bill was drafted after conference with 
cooperative leaders representing all commodities and all sections of 
the countiy. It is designed to enable the department to conduct 
research studies and furnish service which will aid in the develop- 
ment of the cooperative movement. Research* designed to test exist- 
ing business and marketing methods, education in the principles and 

E ractices of cooperation, and such service to the cooperatives as can 
B rendered by a fact-finding agency are the objectives of the new 
division. 

Research in the business and marketing methods of cooperation 
such as the department is undertaking, is not a theoretical abstrac- 
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timi but can be made of practical help and guidance to the associa^ 
tions. The need of the cooperatives for the assistance research can 
furnish is probably greater than that of private business. Eadbt 
advance made by cooperative associations calls for a careful study 
of the conditions under which they must operate. They require a 
type of research that not only deals with established methods and 
practices but looks forward to changes which the development of 
cooperation will introduce. 

Commodity Studies Begun 

The division of cooperative marketing is studying at the present 
time the cooperative marketing of cotton, grain, livestock, fluid milk, 
and fruits and vegetables. A study just completed of the costs and 
operating practices of cotton gins may be cited as an example of the 
work that is being carried on. This study was undertaken in antici- 
pation of the interest which exists among the members and officials 
of cotton-marketing associations in the formation of 1 >cal coopera- 
tive gins. They will have, as a result of this study, deiinite informa- 
tion to guide them in forming their ginning associations, and an 
understanding of the possibilities and problems of this form of 
organization. 

A project dealing with the organization, operating, financial, and 
selling problems of individual cooperatives was inaugurated early in 
1925. This work will be e^^anded under the provisions of the 
cooperative marketing act. The demand for studies of this kind 
indicates the interest among cooperative associations in a close analy- 
sis of their business and merchandising operations and in the external 
factors which affect the prices received for their products. The 
object in conducting analyses of the business of individual associa- 
tions is primarily to accumulate a sufficient number of cases to set up 
operating ratios and standards for cooperatives, and to study by a 
case system the economics of cooperative marketing. It is essentially 
a research project, although the development of methods that wifi 
enable the cooperative associations to study their own problems is an 
immediate service. 


Employment of Specialists 

The act makes possible also the employment of specialists who are 
versed in cooperative marketing and familiar with the problems of 
particular commodities. These men will have two functions; first, 
to collect statistical and other information made available by the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies, and disseminate it to 
the cooperatives in such form as will be most useful ; second, to out- 
line and assist in marketing research and service required by the 
cooperative associations. These men will have a helpful personal 
relationship with cooperative organizations^ and to a certain extent 
will be a connecting link between the associations and the men and 
agencies engaged in research work. 

The department expects to cooperate with and assist schools for 
instruction in cooperation which pe being conducted by agricultural 
colleges and cooperative associations. The growing interest in this 
instruction is indicated by the increased attendance of members, 
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directors, officers, and employees of cooperatives who spend a 
or more at these schools learning the general facts re^rding coopera- 
tion and the details of financing, accounting, and merchandisiM 
methods. The department can make an important contribution ^ 
assisting in the development of programs for the^ schools and by 
bringing a national viewpoint to those who are considering State and 
local problems. The dissemination of knowledge regarding the prin- 
ciples and aims of cooperation is one of the major problems oi the 
movement. It is the foundation of sound cooperation. 

The department, under the cooperative marketing act, intends to 
render services which will promote and foster cooperation. The act 
does not give the department regulatory control over the cooperative 
associations in any degree. It has never been the policy of the 
department to attempt to seek such control. Neither does the 
department intend to undertake any of the functions which the 
cooperatives themselves were organized to perform. The work of 
the department will be confined to those research, educational, and 
service activities which it is peculiarly fitted to perform, and it 
will be guided in this work by the developing needs of the cooperative 
organizations. 

AGRICULTURE’S UNCONTROLLABLE EXPENSES 

Farmers can do something toward regulating their output and 
reducing their costs of production and marketing, but many items 
of farm expense are virtually outside their control. Overhead ex- 
pense for taxes, interest, insurance, and depreciation is determined 
lai^ely by factors over which the individual farmer has little 
inmience. This is not to say, however, that nothing can be done 
toward keying the fixed charges of the agricultural industry within 
bounds. Collectively, farmers can accomplish much. I shall refer 
in detail later to taxation. As a voter, the farmer has some say 
as to taxation, but his is not by any means always the deciding 
voice. He often finds himself saddled with a disproportionately 
high tax burden for jmblic expenditures that benefit him consider- 
ably less than they benefit other groups in the population. I shall 
give some instances of this sort oi thing when I take up the general 
subject of taxation. 

Interest charges are another farm expenditure not determined by 
the individual farm operator. Much has been done in recent years 
toward reducing the burden of agricultural interest rates for both 
long and short term credit. Agriculture needs three types of credit. 
It needs long-time loans on land, short-time credits for six months 
or less, and production credit running for terms from six months 
to three years. The establishment of the Federal land banks and the 
ioint-stock land banks has provided admirably for land loans. These 
tmiks have loaned more than $1,698,000,000 on terms that have 
relieved farmers and ranchmen of high interest rates and given them 
4 . great incentive to thrift. 

Intermediate-Credit Facilities 

Our commercial banking system in ^neral provides short-term 
credit for agriculture in most regions, although certain districts are 
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still not well served. Facilities for furnishing intermediate credit 
are now available through the intermediate credit banks which have 
been set up under the agricultural credits act of 1923. These bank^ 
provide a means of advancing all the money that can be prudOTtly 
employed in the production of livestock or in the marketing of such 
^ricuitural commodities as can be insured and safely warehoused. 
•Riey can loan it, moreover, on conditions that free the producer 
from worry as to whether his loan may be called before he can finish 
the undertaking for which he obtained it. Comparatively little ad- 
vantage, compared with their possibilities, is taken of the facilities 
offered by the intermediate credit banks. However, the cooperative 
associations are awake to the usefulness of these institutions. 

There is a close relationship between the intermediate credit banks 
and the cooperative movement. More than half the loans of the 
banks have been made to farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. Moreover, the fact that the cooperatives can tap the resources 
of the intermediate credit banks has a tendency to mf»ke it easier 
for them to get credit from commercial institutions, x’hat has been 
demonstrated over and over again. ^Cooperative associations can 
get money more easily and on better terms from commercial banks 
now that they have the interniediate credit banks to fall back on in 
case of need. The intermediate banks loaned nearly $125,000,000 
to cooperative marketing associations last year to finance production 
as well as marketing. Many cooperative associations have organized 
credit corporations which can rediscount the paper of their mem- 
bers at the intermediate credit banks. In this way the resources 
of the banks are made available to thousands of producers who 
might otherwise have to borrow for production purposes on very 
unfavorable terms. 

FREIGHT RATES 

Transportation charges, although not overhead in the proper 
sense of that term, nevertheless are often a burdensome, uncon- 
trollable factor in farm business. Farm commodity prices^ especially 
in areas distant from markets, are seriously depressed by high freight 
rates. It is my conviction, often stated, that we must have sub- 
stantial readjustments in freight rates. There have been no freight 
rate reductions of importance on agricultural commodities in the 
last year. The Department of Agriculture’s index of freight rates 
indicates that they are still 58 per cent higher than before the war. 
It is instructive to compare this figure with the index for farm com- 
modity prices, which in September stood at only 34 per cent above 
the pre-war level. 

What rail transportation charges sometimes mean to the farmer 
can be realized from an illustration or two. It costs 26.4 cents to 
ship a bushel of wheat from Wichita. Kans., to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It costs 27.8 cents a bushel on the average to ship 'v?heat from the 
spring- wheat area to the Atlantic seaboard. These freight costs are 
large relatively as well as absolutely. They place the American 
farmer at a disadvantage of from 4 to 10 cents a bushel in compari- 
son with the freight costs of his competitors in Canada and 
Argentina. 
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Rate Increase Refused 

In the past year a request from the railroads of the w^tem die* 
trict for a general increase in freight rates on all con^omties was 
refused on wie grounds that no financial emergency exi^s that woulu 
warrant such an increase* The Interstate Commerce Comnu^ion is 
continuing its general investigation of the freight-rate ^ructure M 
ordered by Congress in the Hocb- Smith resolution, which directs 
such changes to be made as will promote the fr^dona of movement 
of agricultural products affected by the depression, including live- 
stock, at the lowest possible rates compatible with the maintenance 
of an adequate transportation service. 

The freight-rate structure of the country has grown up m a 
haphazard way, which has resulted in a lack of uniformity in rate 
relationships and adjustments. An example of this is seen in the 
.relation between rates on livestock and fresh and cured meat. Rates 
have b^n recently prescribed on shipments between Chicago and New 
York, establishing rates on fresh meat not to exceed 140 per cent of 
the livestock rate. As evidence of the need of a general readjustment 
is the fact that in contrast to this relationship of 140 per cent which 
was found reasonable, the relationships between these rates from 
other competitive points varies from 111 to 147 per cent. 

A revision of the freight-rate structure on fertilizers in the South 
has been made, placing rates on a uniform basis throughout the terri- 
tory and removing any discriminations that may have existed. It is 
believed that the revision will result in somewhat lower rates in the 
aggregate. 

Recognize Farm Conditions 

The financial needs of the carriers to maintain their roads ade- 
quately must be recognized, but the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture in many parts of the country must also be recognized. Where 
the established rates arc yielding more than adequate returns it is 
reasonable to expect that rates on agricultural products suffering 
from a depression will be reduced. 

The railroads in the southern district, for example, are in a pros- 
perous condition, with earnings in excess of what has been determined 
to be a fair return. The cotton farmer, on the other hand, is facing 
a year of low prices for cotton. Should it be determined that the 
cotton farmer may be facing a period of depression, some considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility of revising the rate structure 
in this territory so as to afford him some relief. 

Even where railroad earnings do not run in excess of what has 
b^n determined to be an adequate return, some relief may he pro- 
vided for agricultural products suffering from a depression by 
shifting more of the burden of the rates from these depressed agri- 
cultural products to products that are better able to carry the burden. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 

We have entered upon a period of remarkable development in 
our highway system, a development conditioned quite largely upon 
the growing use of motor vehicles. It is important to the Nation 
that this highway development be so directed as to bring good roads 
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as near as possible to everj farmer and at the same time that it be 
coordinated effectivdy with other transportation facilities. The 
program of road budding should be in keeping with the needs and 
resources of the various regions of the country. It is a matter of 
national concern, and one upon which there should clearly be cooper- 
ation between the Federal and State Governments. Detailed infor- 
mation about Federal-aid roads will be given later in this report. 

There is na doubt, of course, that the money spent on hi^ways 
brings a compensating return in reduced expense for the operation 
of vehicles. This is amp^ demonstrated by surveys of highway 
transportation which the Department of Agriculture has made in 
coopjeration with the State Highway Departments of Maine, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Main intercity roads in these 
States constitute only one-tenth of their total highway mileage. 
Nevertheless, there is spent on such roads under the supervision 
of the State highway departments at least half of their total annual 
expenditure for highway purposes. They carry a traffic considerably 
greater than half the highway traffic of the States in caestion. That 
owners of motor vehicles believe they benefit from expenditure on 
highway improvement is indicated by the fact that they now pay 
in special taxes, without the least oojection, an amount which is 
not less than two-thirds of the annual expenditure of the State 
highway systems. 

Agricultural traffic on these main roads, however, is only a small 

f art of the total. Their traffic is mainly of an intercity character, 
t neither originates from nor leads to the farm, and therefore helps 
to improve the condition of the farmer only to the extent that he 
benefits from whatever general improvement of business conditions 
the traffic may bring about. In the benefits of main intercity roads, 
the farmer shares only as he uses them in common with the more 
numerous users who live in cities and do their business in cities. 
Clearly, then, it is a mistake to improve such roads by a system of 
taxation that places the burden largely on farm land. In States in 
which an effort is made to finance such road improvements in greater 
or smaller measure by local taxation, there is complaint. The remedy 
is obvious. Taxation for main road improvement should be on a 
State-wide basis. There is special appropriateness in the use of 
motor license fees and gasoline taxes for this purpose. 

Roads to the Farms 

But we have more than 2,750,000 miles of roads not included in 
State main highway systems. For the improvement and mainte- 
nance of these roads, revenue may reasonably be derived from taxa- 
tion of real property. Most of this mileage is devoted to the service 
of farm land. Indeed, much of it accommodates no one else than 
a few farmers. Investigations made in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
show that the improvement of such local roads is invariably followed 
by reduced farm operating expense. Improved roads to the farm 
cut down wear and tear on vehicles, shorten the time necessary for 
hauling, and give the farmer access to comparatively distant markets 
that otherwise he could not reach. In connection with radio and 
tdegraph service, improved market roads enable the farmer to rush 
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ilis producte to town when prices are favorable. 
is particularly ^reat in shipping livestock. 

live within trucking radius or their market are in a much better posi- 
tion to profit by upturns in market prices than are tho^ 
obliged to depend on rail transportation. The social benefits of 
better roads to the farm are perhaps even greater than the economic 
benefits. Good farm roads lessen tlie isolation of farmers, and make 


the farms better places on which to live. 

It is extremely important to note, however, that the prevailing 
weight of farm vehicles, which does not usually exceed that^ of a 
j^.ton truck, makes it unnecessary to improve local roads in an 
expensive manner. Most of them require no surfacing; veiy few 
need more than a coat of gravel or fairly inexpensive^ material. 
When local roads are improved beyond this poinL there is no pro- 
portionate enhancement in the value of adjacent farm lands. It is 
a common mistake to overimprove this t3rpe of road. No road 
should be improved by the expenditure of public funds in excess of 
its earning capacity. 


FARMERS' TAXES IN 1926 


Farm taxes remain at almost the same level that they reached in 
1925. A partially completed survey by the Department of Agri- 
culture reveals the fact that the total taxes collected from farmers 
in 11 States are slightly higher in 1926 than they were in 1925. The 
11 States which have furnished data contain nearly one-third of 
the farm acreage of the country and present a fairly accurate indi- 
cation of the situation as a wliole. 

Drastic reduction in farm taxes can not be expected at the present 
time. The demands of the users of automobiles for better and more 
improved roads and the necessarily high costs of education will keep 
the expenses of the States, counties, and local units close to their 

{ )resent level. The reduction in F ederal expenses gives the farmer 
ittle direct assistance, although reduction in Federal taxes may be 
reflected in lower costs for some of the articles that he must purchase. 

Aid to agriculture in meeting the tax problem may come from 
two sources. In those States where agriculture is not the predomi- 
nating industry it may be that the other industries are bearing less 
than their share of the tax burden. Where agriculture is the chief 
industry of the State there is often opportunity for relieving the tax 
burden by a readjustment of the tax system. Such a possibility 
should not be overemphasized. So long as Government costs are 
high the taxpayers must meet the bills. Readjustments of the bur- 
den will aid certain groups, but it will not lessen the total amount 
that must be collected. 


Farmers Bear Undue Burden 

Specifically, the farm group may be aided by a general alteration 
in both the general-property tax itself and in its method of applica- 
tion. As applied in most of the States, the general -property tax 
must of necessity burden the farmers to a greater extent than it does 
the proprietors in other industries. The farmers have a larger pro- 
portion of their property in a form that can be reached by the assessor 
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tban do other groups, and it follows that thejr pay a larger share 
in the total expenses of government. An obvious solution for this 
difficulty points toward an attmpt to devise taxes that will force 
other groups to contribute their share. The State income tax has 
been one means used to reach incomes that escape the general-prop- 
erty levy. Where the examples of New York and Wisconsin are 
followed and a portion of the receipts from such a tax, 50 per cent or 
more in these cases, is returned to the counties and local units, some 
relief is gained. 

The importance of using the receipts from income or other taxes 
that supplement the general-property tax for purposes other than 
State expenses deserves emphasis. In 1922 the taxes collected by the 
States and minor civil divisions amounted to nearly $4,250,000,000. 
Only 20 per cent of this amount was collected by the States for their 
uses, the remaining 80 per cent going to the counties, incorporated 
places, townships, school districts, and other minor divisions. If 
tax reiorm is carried on in such a way that it affects only the State 
taxes it will fail to meet the needs that are greatest There is in 
many States a further reason for the distribution tO the minor divi- 
sions of taxes collected on a state- wide basis. It is becoming common 
for the State to set certain standards to which the counties, town- 
ships, or school districts must conform. In a State where there is 
uniformity in economic conditions among the various sections, such 
requirements may not work a hardship on any. Where wealth is 
unevenly distributed over the State — and it must be recognized that 
this is the usual condition — ^it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
poorer divisions to conform to the standards that have been set up. 
This situation creates a reasonable basis for the state-wide collection 
and local distribution of an increasing proportion of taxes. 

Sources of Taxation 

It should be noted that the State income tax was mentioned onW 
as an example of a method that has been used by some States. It 
is not urged that all States should adopt such a measure. The vary- 
ing economic conditions and characteristics of the sections of the 
country make no single measure adequate to deal with the situation. 
The gasoline tax is another that might be cited as an example of a 
State-collected tax that is adapted either for distribution among 
the minor divisions or for use by the State in road building and 
maintenance to relieve the local divisions of some of their expense. 
This particular tax, with rates ranging from 1 to 5 cents a gallon, 
has within the last few years been adopted by practically every 
State. Forty-four of the forty-eight States were using it at the be- 
ginning of 1926. It forms a valuable means of collecting part of 
the cost of roads from those who use them. It again is only one 
of a number of taxes that are, and should be, used to relieve the 
pressure on general property. 

Out of the four ana one-fourth billion dollars collected by the 
States and their subdivisions in 1922, about three and a third billion 
came from general property taxes. That is, over 78 per cent of the 
total collected was levied on a basis which is especially burdensome 
to the farmer. The fact that so large a portion came from this 
source indicates its importance and demonstrates the fact that it 
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Another example conBists of automobiles. On the^ there is a 
of 26 per cent ad valorem, and there are also duties on certain 
of the materials entering into their manufacture. Does this affect 
the farmer in his purchase of an automoble ? Hot at all. The United 
States, manufacturing more than 85 per cent of all the motor cars 
produced in the world, invariably undersells foreign manufacturers 
on cars of the types used by farmers. If there were no tariff on auto, 
mobiles and no tariff on iron and other products entering into their 
manufacture, foreign manufacturers would nevertheless be unable to 
compete. The tariff on automobiles is a tax paid by the very wealthy 
who are willing to pay a high price for the privilege of owning cars 
built in Europe. 


All Items Not Balanced 

Additional facts could be cited to show the fallacy of the general 
assertion that the farmer is wholly condemned ‘‘ to buy in a protected 
market and sell his products in a world market.” Those mentioned, 
however, will suffice. I am not concerned for the moment to prove 
that exact justice as between industry and agriculture is brought 
about by our existing tariff laws. So far as I faiow, all the items on 
both sides of the ledger have never been set down and balanced. 1 
merely want to show at this point that the usual methods of con- 
demning the tariff from the standpoint of agriculture are not to be 
relied on. 

It is illogical to consider agriculture as a unit entity and to attempt 
to appraise the burden carried by this entity as a result of tariff 
duties on manufactured goods. The farm population must have its 
purchases segregated into producers’ goods, or articles required in 
the business of farming, and consumers’ goods, including the com- 
modities used in all families. Since agricultural producers’ goods 
vary f^m region to region and from crop to crop, it is misleading 
to consider them as a unit. If we are to appraise correctly the effects 
of the tariff on farm-production costs we must find out how it affects 
different crops. 

Statistical material, crop by crop, is lacking for comparison 
between farm prices received and farm prices paid for producers’ 
goods and for consumers’ goods. I distrust comparisons between 
farm prices and wholesale index numbers. Our lack of comprehen- 
sive and trustworthy material on farm prices, incoming and outgoing, 
makes it difficult for us to define the extent of the disparity existing 
between farm costs and income. It is therefore impossible to deter- 
mine to what extent farm costs and farm income are directly or 
indirectly influenced by the tariff. 

Benefits to Farmer Large 

Nevertheless we can be quite sure that the benefits agriculture 
receives from the tariff ai'e numerous and substantial. These bene- 
fit^ moreover, are likely to increase, because our agriculture is moving 
dranitely toward a situation in which many of its leading products 
will be on an import basis. Each year the tariff is becoming more 
and more effective for agricultural products. Tariff duties on farm 
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products prior to the war were lar^ly hypothetical. Now, with 
increasing population, with relatively declining farm population, 
with declming farm acreage per capita, and with increasing efficiency 
of farming, the tariff is becoming protective for crops formerly 
influenced mainly by the world market. Already it has become pro- 
tective for premium product^ such as representative flour wh^ts 
and other superior wheats. This has the advantage of stimulating 
the production of premium products and discouraging the produc- 
tion of low-quality products. Powerful forces are carrying us into 
a position in which the tariff will have its intended effect in the near 
future on a steadily lengthening list of important farm commodities. 

Some examples of direct benefit obtained by agriculture from the 
tariff may be of interest. 

Butter Imports Cut Down 

During the month of May, 192G, following an ’xicrease of the 
import duty on butter from 8 to 12 cents a pound, the imports of 
butter into the United States amounted to only 103,000 pounds, 
whereas in the same month last year the imports were 331,000 pounds. 
During June this year we imported only 100,000 pounds of butter, 
as compared with 579,000 pounds in the same month last year. The 
same story has continued in succeeding months. 

The long-time trend of our trade in dairy products is definitely 
toward an increased net importation. The war interrupted this 
trend, but since 1920 it has been markedly resumed. In 1924 the 
net importation reached a high point equivalent to 750,000,000 pounds 
of milk. 

Since the enactment of the emergency tariff in May, 1921, the 
annual average price of No. 1 dark northern spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis has been irom 16 to 27 cents a bushel above the level of No. 2 
northern Manitoba at Winnipeg (two approximately comparable 
grades of wheat), except for a few months when our heavy 1924 
crop, coupled with a light foreign crop, put us substantially on an 
export basis. 

The United States is the heaviest single consumer of flaxseed. 
We import as much flaxseed and linseed oil as we produce. The 
import duty on flaxseed is 40 cents per bushel, which, with the draw- 
back equivalent to some 10 cents per bushel to American crushers 
who reexport the cake, leaves an effective tariff of about 30 cents 
per bushel. The monthly average price of flaxseed during the last 
crop year (1925-26) ranged from 22 to 40 cents per bushel higher 
at Minneapolis than at Winnipeg. 

Wool prices at Boston fluctuate widely relative to London prices, 
but during the last five years they have, on the whole, reflected fully 
the fact that we produce annually only about 300,000.000 pounds of 
wool and import annually considerably more thatr that amount. 
The case of sugar needs no illustration. Our flourishing beet in- 
dustry of the West has been developed behind a protective tariff. 
Many other illustrations of tariff benefits to agriculture could be 
given. 

Tariff Should Fully Protect 

Under our high-tariff regime, such tariff rates should be placed on 
farm products, article by article, as will insure the producer the home 
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market. The experiences of recent years have convinced me that 
syeton of basing tariff rates on (ufferences in production costs is 
inapplicable to agricultural products. It is quite impossible to 
obtain trustworthy production costs, weighted either for the. total 
crop or for the bulk of it. A certain cost or cultivation and overhead, 
a certain agricultural effort, may in one year be rewarded with twice 
the crop that is obtained in another year. Therefore, costs of culti- 
vation can not be relied upon to indicate costs of crop units in a 
particular year. 

In these circumstances I have little confidence in a method of tariff 
making for agricultural products based on supposed differences in 
production costs. The only method of setting up a workable and 
effective tariff for agricultural products is to do what used to be done 
decades ago for manufacturing industries, namely, to fix rates at 
such a height as effectively to give the home market to domestic pro- 
ducers. 

There is little to be gained from a purely academic analysis of 
protectionist and free-trade theories in this connection. We have 
had a tariff so long that our agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries have become as thoroughly adapted to it as they have to our 
conditions of soil and climate and agricultural resources. A rapid 
change from tariff protection to free trade would throw our entire 
economic life into chaos. What we need to study is how our tariff 
system works out in its distribution of advantages and disadvantages 
among various economic groups If a tariff system is discriminatory 
as to various groups in our own population it should of course be 
modified. It is important to know, therefore, whether or not our 
tariff system is discriminatory, and, if so, in what direction and to 
what extent. Research along this line is, I think, highly desirable. 

It is eaually difiicult to weigh the pros and cons of tariff protection 
by consideri^ its effect on only a few commodities. The mere fact 
that the tariff law quotes a certain specific or ad valorem duty on an 
article does not necessarily mean that the price of that article is in- 
creased by the amount of the duty. On many articles the duty could 
be doubled or removed without affecting the price. This is due to 
conations within the tariff wall. Pig iron and furniture, already 
cited, are illustrations. 

False Method of Reckoning 

Nor can one decide that the fanner loses more than he gains 
from the tariff merely by estimating how much more he buys than 
he sells under protection. This method of computation rests on 
the false assumption that the price of the domestic product is always 
increased by the full amount of the tariff . A farm organization 
recently figured that the annual net loss to American agriculture 
from the tariff, based on the years 1917 to 1921, was $301,000,000. 
It estimated that the tariff in those years rdded $392,000,000 to the 
cost of farm products to all consumers and $1,323,000,000 to the cost 
of the products of all other industries to all consumers. It arrived 
at its estimate of the net loss to agriculture resulting from the tariff 
by making the wholly unwarranted assumption that the tariff was 
fully operative in every case. 
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Data Not Broad Enough 

Computations purporting to show quantitatively the extent to 
which farmers’ gains from the tariff are offset by losses due to the 
burdens imposed on agriculture by the tariff on manufactured goods 
are invalidated, as I have already said, by lack of sufficiently trust- 
worthy and comprehensive statistics. It is obvious that the tariff 
is not the only factor in the wage scales and labor costs of American 
indu^ries. Allowance must also be made for the effect of restricted 
immigration. It is impossible, for the present at any rate, to meas- 
ure ^parately the effect of the tariff and the effect of restricted immi- 
gration on farm costs and incomes. About all we can say with con- 
fidence is that few or no manufacturers are always able to add the 
amount of the tariff to the prices of their goods in the home markets. 
They are prevented from doing so either by domestic competition, 
or by the fact that consumers are generally able to prcl^ect themselves 
in some measure against unfair prices either by turning to substitutes 
for the overpriced article or by reducing their consumption of it. 
In the main the value of tariff protection to industry consists less 
in its effect on prices than in the advantage it gives in the home mar- 
ket. This is true of agricultural as well as or manufactured goods. 

It will help us to estimate the significance of the tariff in relation 
to agriculture if we consider not only how it works now but how it is 
likely to work in the near future. There is no doubt that tariff pro- 
tection is most effective on commodities produced exclusively for 
domestic consumption. When there is a large export surplus of any 
article, the prke of that surplus in export trade tends to set the price 
for the domestic supply as well. This, of course, is a truism. Fre- 
quently, however, its full application to agriculture is overlooked. It 
is commonly assumed that agriculture is the only American industry 
operating largely in foreign markets. Manufacturing industry, with 
its supposed independence of world conditions, is believed to be 
getting the last possible ounce of l)enefit from the tariff, unaffected 
by the difficulty of disposing of its surplus. 

Need for Farm Protection Growing 

This may have been largely true in the past. Even to-day industry 
does a smaller proportion of its business abroad than does agricul- 
ture. In the near future, however, the position may be reversed. 
American agriculture is moving steadily toward a position in which 
the home market will absorb more and more of its total produc- 
tion, whereas industry, on the other hand, is becoming increasingly 
dependent on export sales. In a comjiaratively short time agriculture 
is likely to have more need of effective tariff protection than industry. 

A few figures will illustrate this significant tendency in our eco- 
nomic life. In 1901 our agricultural exports made up 65.2 per cept 
of our total exports. By 19^13 the proportion had dropped to 43.6 per 
cent. There was an increase during the war to 50.6 per cent in 1919, 
but after the war the dovmward trend was resumed. In 1925 our 
agricultural exports dropped to 44.2 per cent of our total exports. 
In the year ended June 30, 1926, the proportion was only 40.6 per 
cent* 
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Meanwhile industry has been steadily increasing the projrortion of 
its export trade. Alone among the great industrial nations the United 
States has increased the flow of its industrial exports since the war. 
Already we are exporting nearly 10 per cent of our manufacturing and 
mining output, compared with about 13 per cent of the production of 
our fam^. Unquestionably, moreover, the volume of our industrial 
exports is destined to increase yet' more. Industry has acquired an 
export surplus problem nearly as acute and difficult as that of agri- 
culture. It is therefore less interested in the tariff than it formerly 
was. 

Tariff Should be Fair 

It would be in the highest degree unwise for farmers at this time 
to launch an attack on the tariff without carefully considering the 
possibility that in the near future they may need it more than any 
other economic group in the country. I have said that I can not 
venture a guess as to where the balance of advantage lies between 
agriculture and industry at this moment in regard to tariff advan- 
tages. _ That is a point that can only be settled by detailed expert 
analysis of tariff .schedules and commodity prices. I firmly believe, 
moreover, that in every possible way tlie tariff should be made 
equitable as between agriculture and industry. Nevertheless, I am 
obliged to dissent strongly from the doctrine that the tariff is of no 
benefit to the farmer at the present time; and I am still more 
strongly convinced that the relative advantage of tariff protection 
will swing definitely to the side of agriculture, as the dependence of 
our farmers on foreign markets grows less and that ot our indus- 
trialists becomes greater. 

On this difficult, complex matter it is idle to advance dogmatic 
conclusions. In the absence of data showing the incidence of the 
tariff on articles purchased by the fanner, no estimate is possible as 
to what the tariff costs him. It is likewise difficult to determine what 
tariff protection on flax, sugar, wool, dairy products, livestock, and 
spring wheat is worth to him. We know enough, however, to be on 
safe ground in rejecting the unqualified assertion that the advantages 
of the tariff are all on the side of industry. I feel, too, that we have 
equally good warrant for feeling confident that tariff protection will 
be increasingly important and, indeed, indispensable to agriculture 
in the near future. 


Insure Fanners the Home Market 

What we should seek in dealing with the tariff on agricultural 
products is, as I have pointed out, to insure the home market, so far 
as possible, to the American farmer. He should have effective protec- 
tion against foreipi competition. As I have pjeviously pointed out 
labor to-day has, By means of the immigration laws, effective protec- 
tion in this country. This is manifestly desirable. Among the chief 
reasons why the United States is better off than foreign countries are 
that labor is here paid well and that there is little unemployment 
This is of direct benefit to agriculture. Even a very little reduction in 
food consumption per capita, which would come from lowered wages 
or unemployment, would speedily pile up bigger surpluses of farm 
products than have oppressed agriculture in recent years. Well-paid 
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labor is thus of advantage to agriculture as afPording a large con- 
suming market of high purchasing power. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the price of what the 
farmer buys is substantially increased by high wages. The precise 
effect of high wages on the prices of articles which farmers buy has 
not been accurately measured, nor for that matter has the exact 
effect of the immigration laws on protection for labor. We say 
with confidence, however, that these items are considerable. Prices 
are materially higher because labor is well paid, and a principal 
reason why labor is well paid is that it is effectively protected by 
the immigration laws. 

The remedy of the farmer is not to break down the protection for 
labor, as this would be disastrous to agriculture, but to seek by means 
of the tariff the same effective protection against foreign agricul- 
tural competition that labor has secured in its field by means of 
restricted immigration. To this the farmer is beyond any shadow of 
doubt entitled. 

Assured the home market, the farmer may utilize it in the same 
way that labor has utilized its advantage ; namely, by producing with 
greater intelligence and skill and by bargaining collectively, as I have 
pointed out in discussing cooperative marketing. 

THE CROPS OF THE YEAR 

It will be useful to give here a brief review of the crops of 1926 
as estimated by the department in October. Cotton ana fruit, as 
already mentioned, weie large crops. There was a good crop of 
wheat, a relatively short crop of corn, a production below the aver- 
age of oats, rye, hay, and potatoes, and a production slightly above 
the average of barley, flaxseed, and beans. Crop yields per acre, in 
^ite of early frosts in the Northwest and excessive rains in the 
Uentral States, approximated the average of the last 10 years. 

Following a year of heavy abandonment, the area of winter wheat 
abandoned in 1926 was small, and the acreage harvested nearly one- 
fifth greater than in 1925. Yields per acre were above average and 
production was over one-tenth greater than the five-year avera^. 
Spring wheat, on the other hand, was adversely affected by drou^t 
in the Dakotas, yield was below average, and production was only 
four-fifths of the five-year average. 

The total crop of all wheat was 840,000,000 bushels (October esti- 
mate), which was 174,000,000 bushels greater than in 1925 and 
38,000,000 greater than the five-year average. 

The 1926 corn crop of 2,680,000,000 bushels was 6 per cent l>elow 
average and was reduced in quality by relatively early frosts and 
by excessive rains in the North Central States. Frost damage cov- 
ered a smaller area and was less severe than in either 1924 or 1917, 
when the corn crop was severely damaged by killing frosts. The 
Southwest and Eastern States had relatively good crops of com this 
year. 

An oats crop slightly below average was produced on a slightly 
increased acreage in 1926. In October the production was estimated 
at 1,282,000,000 bushels. Extensive field damage at the time of har- 
vest or after harvest affected a considerable portion of the crop, and 
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tile quality of it was materially below average. The barley crop is 
estimated at 197^^,000 bushels, which is sligMy above the five-year 
average crop. Yield per acre was cut by drought and quality was 
lowered by rain a^r harvest. , . . , 

The hay crop of 93,000,000 tons was 3,000,000 below the relatively 
short crop of 1926 and considerable below the average crop of 101,- 
000,000 tons. Yields of clover and timothy and alfalfa were below 
average, particularly in the Great Plains from North Dakota to 
Kansas. . 

The 1926 cotton crop, from the indications of October 1, promised 
to be the largest on record. Acreage planted was the greatest ever 
known, and abandonment was only about average. The yield was 
fair to good in practically every State. Eight States this year each 
had a production in excess of a million bales. In 1914 and 1926, 
when 16,135,000 and 16,104,000, respectively, were produced, seven 
States each produced an excess of a million bales. In no other year 
have more than five States each produced more than a million bales. 
A late season was nearly made up by unusually warm, dry weather 
in September. 

Flaxseed production was reduced by diy weather in the Dakotas. 
The crop was estimated at 19.5 million bushels, which was smaller 
than in 1925, but still above the five-year average. 

The rye crop was less than two-thirds of average, owing largely 
to progressive reduction in acreage, but partly also to below-average 
yields. 

Potato acreage was increaseJl only moderately over the relatively 
small acreage of 1925. Yield per acreage was slightly above average 
and total production was 351,000,000 bushels. On the whole, the 
crop was well distributed, most surplus-producing areas having 
about an average quantity tor shipment. 

Production of sweet potatoes was 79,000,000 bushels, one-fourth 
greater than last year, but still slightly below an average crop. 

Tobacco this year produced an average crop. Production of cigar- 
type tobacco was below average. Production of cigarette types 
was larger than average, but not above the trend of present con- 
sumptive needs. Pipe and chewing and export tobaccos were 
slightly below average, but for most types were somewhat above 
consumptive requirements. 

The apple crop was estimated at 2*34,252,000 bushels. In only a 
few States was the crop exceptionally heavy, but production was 
above average in nearly all sections of the country, and the total 
crop was the largest in a dozen years. 

The peach crop was large in all important States except Oklahoma. 
The crop of 67,242,000 bushels was about 40 per cent above the 
average and 5 per cent larger than the crop of 1915, which has 
been the record year. 

The pear crop of 25,000,000 bushels was the largest on record. 
Grape production again exceeded slightly all previous crops. 

Pastures were relatively short until the middle of August. Since 
that date they have improved greatly and provided unusually 
succulent fall feed. 

Production of commercial truck crops in the aggregate was con- 
siderably below 1925, which was a year of generally good yields 
of these crops. Tomatoes and green peas for canning were partiou- 
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larly ehart crops. On the other hand, lettuce and spinach crow 
were large. Commercial truck crops, including early potatoes, made 
a total or about 7,300,000 tons, compared to 7,600,000 tons in 1926. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION 

The world market outlook for wheat this year is better than it 
was last year, although domestic markets are not paying as much for 
some classes of wheat. Higher yields in many States, nowever, will 
more than make up in returns lor the reduction in price per bushel 
as compared with last year for the United States as a whole. 

Prospects are for a world wheat crop about the same as last year. 
Fortunately the increase in this crop in the United States is largely 
offset by a reduction in the European wheat crops. Whereas the 
wheat crop of the United States is 174,000,000 buimels greater than 
last year, European countries reporting to date ind'cate a produc- 
tion of nearly 130,000,000 bushels less than last year. Recent reports 
indicate that the estimates of several European countries are likely 
to be reduced as the final outturn of the crops become better known. 
Reductions in other countries have amounted to about 40,000,000 
bushels. 

Estimates received to date from 32 countries in the Northern 
Hemisphere indicate a total wheat crop of 2,944,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 2,939,000,000 bushels produced in the same countries 
last year. ^ Reports from Russia indicate a crop about the same as 
last year and exports probably no larger than last year. It is too 
early to estimate the probable outturn of the crops of the Southern 
Hemisphere. R^orts indicate that areas seeded are somewhat larger 
than last year. Seedings were made under generally favorable condi- 
tions. Average yields in Argentina and Australia would result in 
crops slightly larger than last year. 

Although reports to date indicate a world crop, outside of Russia 
and China, about the same as last year, the market demand for 
wheat from these countries is likely to be stronger than last year. 
Aji increase in the demand from the Orient may be expected on 
account of poor crops in parts of Manchuria and China proper. The 
European demand is likely to be greater on account of a considerable 
reduction in the production of rye and some reduction in the potato 
crop. The estimates for rye in 24 countries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere reporting to date total 838,000,000 bushels, a reduction of 
143,000,000 from the estimated production of these same countries 
last year. The extent of the reduction in the potato crops of northern 
Europe has not yet been estimated but it will probably be suffi- 
cient to increase the demand for wheat. 

On Export Basis 

Increased production has placed all classes of wheat in the United 
States this year upon an export basis. Considering the several differ- 
ent classes of wheat separately, it seems probable that the market 
for durum wheat will be better than last year. The north African 
wheat crop, a considerable percentage of which is of hard wheat 
competing directly with durum in the Mediterranean markets, is 
smaller than last year. Although it can not be ascertained from 
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statistics to what extent hard-wheat production has been reduc^, it 
may be assumed that the production of that class of wheat is at 
least no neater than last year. There has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the production or hard wheat in Italyj which will increase 
the demand for hard wheats from other countries. With no ^eater 
competition to be expected from K^ia and some reduction in our 
own durum crop, the demand for this wheat should be stronger than 
last year. 

The estimated production of hard red spring wheat appears to be 
just about equal to the amounts consumed annually in the United 
States. The market for this class of wheat, however, is at present 
approximately on an export basis, with the price at Minneapolis 
EDOut the same as the price at Winnipeg. As long as supplies seem 
sufficient for domestic requirements our markets for this wheat will 
remain close to an export basis. 

The effect of a shift from an import basis last year to an export 
basis this year is shown by the change in relation of price at Minne- 
apolis to price at Winnipeg. The second week of September of last 
year, for example, the average cash close price of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring at Minneapolis w^s $1.59 as compared with $1,37 
for No. 1 Northern Spring at Winnipeg, whereas, in the correspond- 
ing week of this year the price of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at 
Minneapolis was only $1.46 as compared with $1.45 for No. 1 
Northern Spring at Winnipeg. 

Exports of Wheat 

From the 1925 wheat crop and carryover of old wheat on hand 
July 1, 1926, the United States exported 63,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
ana flour equivalent to 45,000,000 bushels of wheat. For the manu- 
facture of the flour exported, we imported in bond from Canada 
13,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 2,000,(X)0 bushels for domestic con- 
sumption on which du^ was paid. Thus our net exports in the form 
of wheat, grain, and flour, amounted to the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 93,000,000 bushels of wheat. In doing this, however, the 
accounted-for stocks of wheat were reduced by approximately 22,- 
000,000 bushels between the beginning of the year, July 1, 1925, and 
the end of the year, June 30, 1926, thus reducing the exports from the 
1925 production to 71,000,()00 bushels of wheat and flour manufac- 
tured from domestic production. In the export statistics no distinc- 
tion can be made between the new wheat and the old wheat, nor can 
the exports of flour be distributed by classes of wheat used in its 
manufacture. 

The 63,000,000 bushels of wheat exported as grain may be classed 
about as follows: 

Millions of bushels 


Hard red spring 1 10 

Durum 21 

Hard red winter 11 

Soft red winter 3 

WOiite 18 


A large part but not all of the exports of all classes except Durum 
was from the Pacific Coast States. 

If we did not have a tariff, Canadian wheat would come over the 
line in greater quantities than it is now coming over, with prices as 
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they are now. In other words our hard ^ring wheat is now reoeiv* 
injg some degree of tariff protection. Winter wheat growers lik^ 
wi^ benefit from the tariff. This is true even when the domestic 
price of wheat is not above the export level. But for the tariff, much 
wheat from Kansas would be displaced at Buffalo by wheat from 
Canada. 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 

On the whole the dairy industry has been in a fairly ^rong posi- 
tion during the last year. A favorable spread between milk and feed 
prices has encouraged eastern dairymen. Their view of the situa- 
tion has been shown in rather high prices paid for cows. Indica- 
tions ai^e that an increasing number oi heifer calves are being raised. 
Many cows have been slaughtered in the East in antituberculosis 
campaigns. Conditions have perhaps not been quite so favorable 
for western butter producers, butter prices having shown relatively 
less strength than whole-milk prices. 

An element of strength in the dairy situation has been a declining 
rate of increase in production. There was an increase in milk pro- 
duction in 1925 of only 2 per cent over the amount produced the 
previous year, compared with an average increase of 5 per cent in 
the last few preceding years. In the early part of 1926 there was a 
tendency for butter production to resume previous yearly rates of 
increase. This tendency, however, fell off as the year advanced. 
After the flush period of summer, the lead established in output was 
again lost. The trend toward lower production has tended to offset 
the effect of large stored surpluses. 

The 1926 storing season opened with a rather heavy carryover. 
As the season advanced there was again a tendency toward the hold- 
ing of a large storage surplus, corrected in part by the downward 
movement of production. A nigh record oi holdings of butter in 
cold storage had been reached in the fall of 1924, when 156,000,000 
pounds were reported in the warehouses. This situation resulted in 
large part from unusually favorable weather and pasture conditions. 
The accumulation, however, was cleared off before the opening of the 
season in 1925. Holdings of butter in cold storage on September 1 
for the 1925-26 season were large (128,000,000 pounds), but they were 
not the result of an exceptional carryover from the previous season. 

No Foreign Competition 

Foreign competition has not embarrassed our dairy industry this 
year as it did in 1925. Toward the end of that year the foreign 
situation exerted a depressing influence. There was a possibility of 
considerable importations of butter. In fact some foreim shipments 
arrived in spite of an 8-cent tariff duty. Although- these imports 
were not large enough materially to affect the home market, psycho- 
logical influences due to these imports and to the possibility ox others 
remained in evidence until a change occurred in January in the for- 
eign situation, as a result of which the prospect of substantial impor- 
tations of butter disappeared. In April the tariff on butter was 
increased to 12 cents. Since that time butter imports have been of no 
consequence in the American market. 
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lasting efficiency it would seem that the opportunity of a generation 
lies just ahead. 

One of the problems of commerce has always been to develop a 
conmion trade language, understood alike by buyer and seller. The 
department has worked out a set of standard market classes, grades, 
weight, and age groups for both cattle and beef which in all prob- 
ability will be promulgated as official United States standards. We 
have used this system in the conduct of our market reporting service 
on livestock and dressed meats for the past seven years, and it seems 
to have given entire satisfaction. 

Western Range Problems 

How to make the Western livestock industry more stable is part 
of the general agricultural problem of the country. No industry 
which uses the soil for production can be stable unless it is going to 
stay in the same place and unless the land that it uses is going to 
maintain its productiveness. Temporary Jand occupancy and declin- 
ing range productivity have been outstanding features of western 
livestock production. The industry has had to move on before the 
settler, has grazed the open public domain on sufferance, has had to 
yield possession almost everywhere to those wishing the land for 
any other purpose, and has, broadly speaking, been confronted with 
a decline in the carrying power of its vast but diminishing and 
overcrowded ranges. Provision for permanent grazing use of such 
lands as will have highest value if employed in this way, for reason- 
able assurance to the individual stockman who is making use of the 
land that he will not be arbitrarily or unnecessarily dispossessed, 
and for insuring that lands employed for grazing will not lose their 
carrying power is necessary to give the range-livestock industry its 
fair chance at stable prosperity. 

There are two possible ways to go about doing this. One of these 
is to let economic competition for possession of the land determine 
who shall have it, and enlightened self-interest solely govern the 
methods of use. Where the range is privately owned, this takes 
place. The traditional policy of the United States with respect to 
its public lands almost to the close of the nineteenth century as- 
sumed that private ownership was the best if not, indeed, the only 
way to get land rightly used. But the conservation movement 
brought another viewpoint. Under private ownership the right 
use of mountain lands, it was perceived, is not very likely to come 
about. Water, timber, and forage are too closely interrelated, and 
permanency or water and timber supplies is too important to other 
interests and industries to leave to chance. So some 90,000,000 acres 
of public lands suitable for CTazing along with use for timber and 
water production are included in the national forests. On these lands 
the range livestock industry must be given a place, and its stable 
prosperity must be sought. But the way must be through enlight- 
ened public regulation and not by conferring of property rights to 
or in the land and then depending upon the play of self-interest and 
economic competition to determine how and by whom the land shall 
be used. 

New Law Sought 

There is a certain degree of grazing use which these lands can be 
given without injury to timber growth, water flows, or the range 
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itself. There are certain methods of use which make possible the 
largest returns to the users and to the community. Only as all of 
these questions are worked out and worked out right can regulation 
stabilize the western livestock industry along sound lines. 

Primarily at the instance of the western livestock industry, the 
mactment of ^ law was sought this year defining the place of graz- 
ing in national forest management and providing greater assurance 
for the stockmen against unnecessary changes of administrative 
policy or arbitrary or unfriendly exercise of administrative powers. 
After protracted hearings by a Senate committee and full discussion 
of the subject with this department, a bill was introduced which in 
my judgment essentially provides what will best meet the real 
needs oi the livestock men with respect to the national forests, and 
al^ tends to facilitate sound administration of the forests in harmony 
with their major purposes of timber production and water 
conservation. 


The same bill made provision for regulated use of the open public 
range. There are about 180,000,000 acres of unallotted and un-» 
re^rved public lands of so low value that no law permitting their 
private acquisition has ever been liberal enough to make patenting 
them wortn while. Of these lands about 130,000,000 acres are 


grazing lands. That they have to a large extent lost their original 
carrying capacity, that lurther deterioration is extensively taking 


place, that under present laws deterioration is bound to continue, and 
sooner or later to reduce the grazing to no value at all, and that 
there is not only the physical waste of the resource but also the 
further waste due to laulty coordination with other resources em- 
ployed in livestock production, has been again and again pointed 
out. In my report of last year I expressed my conviction mat the 
existing policy with respect to land utilization on the public domain 
has haa much to do with the recent troubles of Western agriculture, 
and called attention to the agreement of opinion among interested 
persons and agencies that a far-reaching change in that policy is 
imperative. For these lands enlightened public regulation offers 
not only the best hope of the livestock industry for more stable con- 
ditions, but virtually the only hope. I believe that the enactment 
of legislation to make such regulation possible is one of the important 
things needing to be done for the benefit of Western agriculture, 
and I hope that, in such form as may be found to be most 
^propriate, the general purposes embodied in the bill now before 
Congress may be carried to conclusion. 


LEATHER CONSERVATION 


Plans for a nation-wide campaign to improve the Quality of raw 
hides and skins used in making leather were outlined by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and approved at a recent con- 
ference by representatives of farmers, cattlemen, dairymen, butchers, 
hide dealers, tanners, and shoe manufacturers. Millions of dollars 
are annually lost to producers of the raw niaterial and consumers 
of finished leather goods through iniperfections in raw skins and 
hides which result from faulty skininng and curing, careless and 
excessive branding, and the effects of diseases and parasites. 
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An enormous quantity of leather is used in this country for shoes 
and harness, 300,000,000 pairs of shoes being bought each year at 
a cost of more than $1,500,000,000. Production of a better quality 
of raw material for leather making would avoid serious waste. 

In line with the department’s plan to eliminate waste and improve 
the quality of raw material, an advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed to work primarily on the economic aspect of the several 
technical problems and to enlist cordial support for the campaign. 
Other committees will work on the problem of grubs, insects, diseases, 
and branding; on the problem of skinning and curing; on classifica- 
tion and marketing; and on statistics. 

The elimination of grubs, ticks, and other insect pests, and the 
prevention and cure of diseases will pay the farmer and cattlemen 
well in increased milk and beef production. The department has 
long fostered such movements as a means of increasing the profits 
to livestock men. The leather industry and allied interests will add 
the force of their publicity and educational campaigns to encourage 
these f)ractices, first as a means of producing healthier and more 
profitable livestock, and, second, to secure a better quality of hide. 

Loss From Cattle Grub 

The loss due to the cattle grub has been estimated at from $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 annually, a loss which is felt by several industries. 
Dairymen have estimated that a reduction of 10 to 25 per cent in 
milk flow is often due to irritation by the grubs. The growth of 
young stock is retarded and their vitality is reduced through grub 
infestation, and cattle raisers and feeders suffer losses accordingly. 
Butchers and packers lose money on hides that have grub holes in 
them, hides with five or more holes in them being discounted, accord- 
ing to trade custom, 1 cent a pound. The tanning industry as a 
whole prefers grub-free hides. For certain uses a single hole in 
the hide makes it unserviceable. The grubs perforate the skin along 
the back of the animal, thus damaging the portion which is of the 
greatest value when the hide is tanned, and the extra handling of 
hides necessary in classifying them as to grubbiness is an eco- 
nomic loss. 

Faulty skinning and curing are also responsible for great annual 
money losses, especially in those hides taken off and cured on the 
farm and ranch, or by town and country butchers. The department 
has repeatedly emphasized the fact that this condition can be reme- 
died only by making it more profitable for these men to take more 
care in skinning and curing. Premiums for quality hides would 
be an incentive tor more care. The practice of hammering down the 
price of a hide simply because of its country ” origin must be elimi- 
nated, if immoved methods of skinning and- curing are to become 
effective. “Flat” buying of country hides must go before general 
improvement can be brought about. It will be the duty of the com- 
mittee on this subject to work out, through cooperation with the 
department and other agencies, practicable ways of improving the 
methods of skinning and curing in the country and to keep this 
information constantly before the public through the agricultural 
and trade press. 
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SWINE PRODUCTION AND PRICES 

Swine producers have enjoyed favorable conditions for the last 
two years. Although corn was high in price during 1926, hog 
prices for the most part showed compensating ad/ances. The situa- 
tion was still more favorable during the first eight months of 1926. 
Corn was then relatively cheap and hogs continued high. The 
average price of hogs slaughtered under Federal inspection during 
the first eight months of 1926 was 70 cents a hundred pounds higher 
than in 1925, and $3.80 ijiore than the average price for the pre- 
ceding three years. This favorable price situation was partly due 
to light supplies of hogs. Receipts at the principal markets during 
the first ei^it months of 1926 were approximately 3,250,000 head 
less than in 1925, and 10,250,000 less than the record run of 1924. 
The run, in fact, was the lightest for these months since 1917. 

From the standpoint of the swine producer, the situation was 
even more favorable than the figures indicate. Pork production 
during the first eight months of the year, in spite of the decreased 
slaughter, exceeded production in the first eight months of 1925 
by more than 108,000,000 pounds. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that the average live weight of hogs slaughtered was 18 pounds per 
head greater than in the previous year. In other words, swine 
producers in 1926 marketed much more pork and obtained consider- 
ably higher average prices than in 1925. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss the hog situation without 
considering the corn problem. An analysis of the present relation- 
ship between corn and hog prices and of the trend in hog production 
indicates that swine producers can not expect to maintain indefi- 
nitely their present degree of prosperity. Indications are that hog 
production will be substantially larger in the next year or two and 
that the increased production will be accompanied by somewhat 
lower prices. Swine producers should carefully measure the expan- 
sion of their operations by production costs and by the prospective 
demand for pork and pork products. Only in that way can they 
bring about a balanced situation in which hog production can be 
kept profitable. 

CORN 

During the past year the farmers in the Corn Belt have had a 
surplus of corn. The price received by the corn producers of the 
United States for the crop year 1925-26 averaged only about 70 
cents a bushel, the lowest since 1921, a year of extreme depression. 
This price is equivalent to only 45 cents on a pre-war price basis. 
The immediate effect of these low prices was greatly to reduce the 
purchasing power of the farmers who produce corn primarily for 
market. On the other hand, those who had h(^s to feed profited by 
the large corn crop, and most farmers in the Corn Belt fed hogs or 
cattle. 

Com is not as easily exported as are other cereals; usually less 
than 3 per cent of the crop finds its way to foreign markets in the 
form of com, and even in years of heavy production it seldom ex- 
ceeds 5 or 6 per cent. Corn is finally exported, however, in the form 
of pork and pork products. About 18 to 20 per cent of the pork 
killed under Federal inspection is exported. 
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The effects of a surplus corn crop are usually felt in two different 
ways — currently by low corn prices, and a year or two later by an 
increase in the production ot hogs, and consequently lower hog 
prices. To advise a farmer to raise more hogs because corn is cheap 
and hogs are relatively high is had advice, for by the time he has 
raised more hogs to eat cheap corn, the hogs have become cheap and 
the com high. The usual reaction of Corn Belt farmers is to do this 
very thing. Instead of planting less corn when com is cheap and 
holding hog production down to a point where hog prices are on a 
fairly profitable level, the tendency is to plant about the same acre- 
age of com the next year and increase the number of hogs. 

The production oi 2,905,000,000 bushels of corn in 1925 was not 
the largest crop on record by 300,000,000 bushels. In fact, it was 
only 55,000,000 bushels above the 10-year average production, and 
the carry over from the 1924 crop was unusually small. The diffi- 
culty was not so much with the size of the 1925 crop as it was with 
its geographic distribution. Ordinarily about 65 per cent of the corn 
crop is produced in the 12 North Central States commonly spoken 
of as the Corn Belt. It is from about 9 of these 12 States that most 
of the surplus corn of the United States is shipped from the county 
whore grown. Most of the remaining 39 States produce less com 
than they use. When they are short of corn to feed, other concen- 
trates are substituted and less grain is fed. 

Increased Hog Production Likely 

It is now apparent that the abundance of corn in the Corn Belt 
with low prices is to be followed as usual by the production of more 
hogs. The pig survey of June, 1926, show^ that farmers intend to 
materially increase their fall farrowings this year, thereby initiating 
the first stages of another cycle of increased hog production at a 
time when hog prices are not sufficiently above the level of the prices 
farmers pay for commodities to warrant any increase whatever. 
Corn acreage planted in 1926 was reduced less than 1 per cent. 
Although there is a larger carry over of old corn and prices are still 
very low, the worst of the corn surplus situation is probably passed, 
and it will be only a question of a year or two from this winter when 
a surplus of hogs will be the topic of the hour. 

At this writing a corn crop for the present year of about 2,700,- 
000.000 bushels is indicated. If this forecast is borne out, the crop 
will be about 7 per cent below last year’s large harvest and 5 per 
cent below the average of the last five years. The demand for corn 
will probably be better this season than it was last, in view of the 
prospect that hog production will be increased, although exports of 
corn are likely to continue small. European demand for American 
corn has been restricted by the presence of liberal quantities of 
barley and oats on the European markets and also by the fact that 
a large surplus of com has been available for export from Argentina. 
Crops of feed grains are good in Europe this year, and the competi- 
tion of Argentine corn will undoubtedly continue. 

SHEEP 

The sheep and lamb industry continues to prosper. Expansion of 
the industry has been going on during the last few years. According 
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to the best available estimates, there were approximately 4,500,000 
more sheep and lambs in the country on January 1, 1926, than at 
the low point of production, which was probably reached in 1922. 
Thi^ expansion has progressed steadily and in general has been 
conducted intelligently. During the Mocess a fair proportion of 
each year’s production seems to have heen fed into the consuming 
market. Although, as is always true, lamb prices have fluctuated 
widely and sharply over short periods of time, average prices have 
been neld at a level which has made possible sustained or increased 
consumption. 

Market receipts of sheep and lambs during the first eight months 
of 1926 exceeded similar movements in 1925 by nearly a million 
head. Federally inspected slaughter, however, showed an increase of 
less than 400, (MX) head, the difference between these two figures 
being largely accounted for by increased movements stocker and 
feeder animals back to the country. This tendency to relieve the 
pressure on the consuming market has maintained prices at a level 
which as a rule has comMnsated the producer for his efforts. The 
holding back of ewe lambs to increase breeding flocks has also had 
a tendency to keep supplies within bounds at market centers. 

Early in 1926 lamb leeders were confronted with what promised to 
be a serious problem, arising chiefly from the fact that feeding lambs 
were generally heavy when put into the feed lots the autumn before 
and had done well during the winter. More heavyweight, fat lambs 
were available than the market could readily absorb at prevailing 
prices, and consequently the market broke rather sharply. A combi- 
nation of circumstances, combined with efforts on the part of various 
market agencies and the Department of Agriculture, brought about a 
material increase in the consuming dernana for lamb. Prices righted 
themselves to the extent that in June a sharp advance occurred, 
which carried top lambs well about the $17 mark. 

A 19 Per Cent Increase in Lamb Crop 

A survey conducted by the department in June indicated an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent in the 1926 lamb crop as compared with 
that of a year earlier. This would seem to indicate a considerable 
increase in the number of lambs which will normally come to market 
during the latter part of the year. In all probability there will be a 
gradual lowering of the market price level as the effects of the expan- 
sion which has been going on during the past two years become 
apparent in materially increased market receipts. There seems to be 
little if any cause for anxiety, however, provided sheepmen conduct 
their operations in the light of probahle future prices and costs, 
rather than with their attention fixed on prices whidi have prevailed 
in the past during periods of scarcity. 

THE COTTON SITUATION 

The present statistical position of cotton indicates a considerable 
reduction in returns to growers for the crop now being harvested. 
The large crop of 16,100,000 bales produced last year yielded a return 
to growers somewhat less than the crop of the previous year, which 
29217°--ybk 1926 4 
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amounted to only 13,600,000 bales. This year’s crop, according to the 
October 1 forecast of 16,627,000 bales, is greater than that of last 
year, and stocks at the thinning of the new crop year were so much 
^ater than at the beginning of last year that the total supply for 
tke year is considerably larger than last year. 

Prices to producers at the beginning of the season, as of August 16, 
averaged only 16.1 cents, compared with 23.4 cents last year, and have 
declined sharply since the beginning of the season. This decline in 
price brings the southern producers face to face with a cotton-surplus 
situation. Sixteen cents for cotton is equivalent to only about ^11 
cents per pound before the war, which is lower than the average price 
received tor cotton in the period 1909-14. The recent low level of 12 
cents is equivalent to only 8 cents before the war. 

To realize the significance of this fact, it must be noted that there 
has been considerate increase in the cost of producing cotton on 
account of the boll weevil, which before the war had spread over only 
a part of the Cotton Belt. Last year, according to reports from 1,400 
farmers in the Cotton Belt, the average cost per pound to producers 
of cotton lint was about 18 cents. 

Developments Not Favorable 

Developments of the last year have therefore not been favorable to 
cotton growers. Two years ago supply and demand were nicely 
balanced and prices were satisfactory. Last year the final acreage 
harvested was increased 11 per cent over that of the year before and 
the season’s crop exceeded the total consumption by a little more 
than two and a quarter nullion bales. This year the acre^e in 
harvest is computed at an increase of 2.7 per cent over that fmally 
harvested last year. Weather and insect conditions on the whole 
have favored tne plant and another large crop has followed. This 
crop, estimated to be the largest ever produced in this country, is 
now moving to market at prices lower than those of any crop since 
1921. Reliable figures on the cost of making the present crop are 
not yet available. There is little question, However, that present 
selling prices of cotton at the farm are less on the average than costs 
of production. 

Last year’s crop was notable for its unfortunately large percentage 
of low grades and its small proportion of high and medium grades. 
Opened cotton was exposed throughout much of the belt to early 
and prolonged rains and the damage to the quality was extensive. 
For a time these low grades were in little demand and could be sold 
only at large discounts. Fortunately, it was found under pressure 
of necessity, that in many of the mills certain of these lower grades 
could be satisfactorily substituted in part for some of the higher 
grades which had formerly been required. ‘ 

It must be counted as fortunate under these circumstances that 
other conditions have favored large consumption of cotton. The 
world used last year, according to the best obtainable figures, some 
18,800,000 bales of American-grown cotton. This is about a million 
bales more than were spun in the previous season and is the largest 
consumption recorded sinc» the year 1915-16, when industry was 
striving to meet the necessities of the war. The present marKeting 
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season which dates from August 1926, finds both exports and 
domestic consumption running larger than they were a year ago. 

Compensation for Future 

While on t)ie whole the present season must be put down as an 
unprofitable and a disappointing one to the average individual 
grower, it may be possible after all to find in it some compensations 
for the future. By no means the least of these is the fact that the 
current price should and doubtless will serve to discourage the 
development and organization of cotton production in the newer 
cotton areas of the world and reduce as well the American acreage. 
In recent vears, much effort has been put forth in other countries 
to establish cotton growing on a permanent basis. Although up 
to this time these endeavors have been notable for the rather negli- 
gible success that has rewarded them, they have suggested enough 
of future competition to attract some attention. 

It is observed in periods of low world prices for cotton, that 
interest in the crop among the cotton growers of foreign countries 
rapidly subsides and that investment in ginning, handling, and 
transportation facilities necessary to the permanence of the industry 
is discouraged. Our crops of this year and last have dispelled* much 
of our own fear of the menace of insects to the future of our cotton 
industry and stand as a demonstration to ourselves and to the world 
of the productive power of our Cotton States. One important effect 
of large supplies and low prices must inevitably be to expand the 
use and consumption of cotton. It is estimated that the products of 
cotton are now used for about 10,000 purposes. It seems reasonable 
to believe that at lower prices, the uses of cotton will be increased 
and its adaptation to new purposes encouraged. 

Place of Cotton in Export Trade 

Cotton growing is the chief branch of agriculture in a large section 
of our country, and cotton is one of our great national assets, standing 
first in value among all of our exported commodities. The welfare 
of the cotton grower should therefore be guarded and fostered as a 
matter of wide national concern. On this view the department has 
continued to work. Intensive studies have been carried into the 
economics of the industry, with a view of learning the extent to 
which the consumption of our cotton may eventually go and of deter- 
mining what types and varieties of cotton lie within tne field of most 
profit^le production. It has been possible to broaden and energize 
some of these lines of study by cooperation with southern agricultural 
colleges. 

Need of Low-Cost Production 

A season of low prices enforces the lesson to the farmer of making 
his production of cotton as efficient and economical as possible by 
planting only in fields that will grow good crops at low cost and 
reducing other expenses by practical diversification. The high pro- 
duction costs are on the small crops, grown on land that should be 
used in other ways. It is estimated that the present volume of cotton 
production could be maintained on at least a third fewer acres by 
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iDteUigent application of improved methods, with an enormous 
saving in costs of production. Farmers who produce economically 
may be disappointed in their profits but may escape positive losses, 
even at prices that are ruinous to less competent neighbors. 

The possibilities of a fimdamental reform of the svstem of cotton 
production have been recognized and demonstrated by the work of 
the department in cooperating with communities of cotton OTOwers 
that limit themselves to the production of a single variety. In such 
communities many improvements of production are feasible that 
otherwise are beyond the reach of the individual growers. 

In organized one-variety communities all of tne farmers are pro- 
vided with select seed of pure and uniform quality. From the use 
of pure seed larger yields are obtained, as well as fiber of better 
and more uniform quality that can be sold at higher prices. 
Through the production oi commercial quantities of uniform fiber 
a constructive solution of the marketing problem is made possible. 
In such communities in^roved varieties and methods are adopted, 
and greater skill and efficiency of production are developed. The 
effects of different conditions and methods of handling the crop are 
better understood where farmers are familiar with the behavior 
of on^ variety, instead of continually changing the varieties, mixing 
the seed, and depreciating ihe product, as in unorganized communi- 
ties. Such a policy, combined with proper diversification, should be 
adopted in many more cotton-growing communities. Business as 
well as agricultural organizations would find it to their advantage 
to promote the movement. 

PRODUCTION OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON 

The marketing of the American cotton crop begins with its plant- 
ing on the farm. Production and marketing are interdependent. 
The better the product, the more thoroughly it fits demand, the easier 
it is to market. The world demands good strong cotton of the 
American imland type, ranging from % inch to inches in length 
of staple. We are not meeting this demand as fully as we formerly 
did. The production of short- staple cotton in the United States has 
been increasing, and the “bread-and-butter lengths” — ^the 1-inch, 
l-j^-inch, and 1-^ to inch staples — are becoming a smaller pro- 
portion of the crop. It is estimated that more than a million bales, 
or about 8 per cent of the crop produced last year, consisted of cot- 
ton less than % inch in len^h of staple. Manifestly this is not 
desirable. 

Economic pressure on the large cotton-consuming countries has 
induced them to encourage the production of medium-staple cotton 
in countries other than tne United States. Brazil, for example, is 
pushing her cotton enterprises. There is, however, no need for 
immediate alarm over this fact. The Brazilian people need more 
cotton for their own use. Moreover, there is every probability of 
an increased demand for cotton throughout the world with the return 
of prosperity in Europe. At the same time it should be frankly 
recognized that an increase in the production of good upland cotton 
in foreign countries will make the production of excessively short- 
staple cotton in the United States less and less remunerative. Our 
opportunity lies in adjusting the quality as well as quantity of our 
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output to the world^s needs. Ihis applies to cotton just as it does 
to every other product. 

Quality is Important 

Under modem conditions quality is exceedingly important. In 
every field of agriculture or industry quality goods — goods that 
exactly meet the public demand — can ordinarily and should bring a 

E remium. European consumers have complained rec^ently that there 
as been a falling off in strength and uniformity or American 
cotton— in short, that it lacks some of the quality that they want. 
There is a belief that the introduction of the small-boll, quick- 
maturing varieties, high in per cent of lint, is the main cause of the 
difficulty. These varieties, from the standpoint of lint percentage, 
may have an advantage as to yield. It is not at all certain, however, 
that they yield more lint per acre than varieties having a good inch 
staple. An example to the contrary was recently brought to light 
when a Southern newspaper announced that the winner of its “ more 
cotton on fewer acres ^ contest had OTown in excess of sixteen 500- 
pound bales on 5 acres of land, and that the staple of the cotton 
was inches. Furthermore, plant breeders have developed vari- 
eties of good medium staple that give yields equal to or superior to 
the varieties producing extra-short staple. They are also equal in 
earliness of maturity. 

The boll weevil, against which our cotton farmers have waged so 
valiant a fight, need not put an end to the production of long-staple 
cotton. The development of new early-maturing varieties and the 
discovery of improved cultural methods of shortening the growing 
season are making it possible to produce excellent crops of long- 
staple cotton in the presence of the boll weevil. Indeed, there are 
additional reasons for growing long staples under weevil conditions. 
The care and precautions that are required to protect cotton against 
the weevil also make it possible to produce a better staple. In grow- 
ing long-staple cotton the growers may find compensation for the 
increased cost of production or the diminished yield that may be 
caused by the boll weevil. 

Farmer Not Encouraged 

The main reason why the less desirable varieties are grown in 
large quantities is that the average farmer can not sell better cotton 
for a better price. The principle that quality goods should bring 
a premium has been overlooked in cotton buying, so far as the 
average farmer is concerned. There is a substantial difference in 
value between a bale of %-inch cotton and a bale of iT^-inch cotton. 
In the hands of a shipper this difference may be $15 or more. 
Growers who sell their cotton in small lots at country markets^ 
however, often can not obtain any better price for medium than 
for very short -staple cotton. Good staple and poor often sell for 
about the same figure, which is based upon the average quality of 
the cotton sold at the primary market point. Under such conditions 
the grower has no incentive to produce superior cotton. Indeed, 
the situation tends to curtail the introduction of new methods, 
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prad;iees, or varieties by the farmer. When the same price is pmd 
for good as for poor fiber at the primary markete, the progressive 
farmer is penalized and the short-sighted farmer is benefited. 

The Department of Agriculture has done what it could to dis- 
courage the planting of varieties which yield the very short staples. 
But remedy requires the attention of cotton buyers quite as 
much as that of cotton growers. A marketing system which 
penalizes the production of better varieties of cotton should obvi- 
ously be modified. The only secure basis for our cotton industry 
is in the improvement of the product. 

Cash for Quality Necessary 

There is no way to improve the product except by furnishing 
cash encouragement for quality. Discrimination in buving is just 
as important as high prices. Upland long-staple cotton brings from 
30 to 60 per cent more than middling short staples. Farmers who 
produce the long-staple kind should in simple justice be rewarded 
proportionately. It is useless from the standpoint of encouraging 
quality production merely to get manufacturers to pay more for 
good fiber. The premium for superior fiber must go back to the 
farmers. Community production of better cotton would go forward 
more rapidly if farmers were sure of better markets for good cotton 
than for short fiber. It is in the interest of the cotton trade to 
give them this assurance. 

T^E PRINCIPAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Bumper crops of nearly all fruits were the rule this year, with 
quality very good. In October it appeared that the commercial 
apple crop would amount to 38,500,000 barrels, the heaviest com- 
mercial production on record. Western States were expected to 
have the equivalent of some 14,600,000 barrels, or about 1,000,000 
more than the year before, while Eastern and Midwestern producing 
sections seemed to have about 23,900,000 barrels, an increase of 
4,900,000 over the 1925 crop. Record crops were anticipated in 
the leading States, Washington and New York. Wide distribution 
was being given the apple shipments. 

The peach crop was estimated in October at around 67,000,000 
bushels, slightly above the previous highest record established in 
1915. Production was about 44 per cent greater than the 1925 crop 
and than the average for the last five years, Georgia growers had 
difficulty in obtaining average returns above the cost of production 
and preparing the crop for market. Shipments from that State 
reached the unprecedented total of 17,500 cars. California canneries 
put up a record pack of this fruit. 

The pear crop of 25,000,000 bushels was far above average and at 
least 25 per cent heavier than the year before. Grapes were ex- 

S icted to break all previous records, with a total of 2,360,000 tons. 

ore than the usual quantity of the California product was dried. 
Not only was the California crop vastly increased, but eastern 
grapes came back with a heavy yield after the short production 
of 1926. The Ozark grape region is becoming of commercial 
importance. 
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Potatoes did somewhat better than last year, but a total crop of 
851,000,000 bushels, as indicated in October, would still be 45^000,000 
less than the five-year average and 74,000,000 bushels below the 
exceptionally large crop of 1924. Per capita production appeared 
to be around 3 bushels, which is below normal requirements. Acreage 
was increased only about 2 per cent, and average yields of 108 
bushels would be very little better than the average for the five 
years, 1921-1925. The midseason potato supply was heavier than in 
1925, when drought reduced the crop, causing this year’s prices for 
a few weeks to be lower than those of the preceding season. It 
is hardly expected that the extremely high returns of 1925-26 will 
be repeated this season, even though the main crop is moderate. 

Sweet-Potato Production Greater 

Sweet potatoes were coming back to normal after several years of 
light production. October estimates indicated 79,000,000 bushels, 
which would be a crop of little above midway between that of 1925 
and the five-year average of 84,000,000 bushels. Improvement was 
noted in practically all the States which lead in the production of 
sweet potatoes. 

More main-crop onions and cabbage were being produced than the 
year before. Midseason cabbage and onions, however found a very 
dull market, partly because of the abundance or home-grown 
supplies. 'Melons were a good crop, but prices were unusually low. 
Cantaloupes produced well except in Cfalifornia, and such truck 
crops as lettuce and celery were increased. It is questionable whether 
greater production of lettuce can be marketed with a profit to 
growers. Car-lot movement of 38 fruits and vegetables during the 
calendar year 1925 filled about 980,000 cars. 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

Foreign demand for some of our agricultural products was 
stronger in the fiscal year 1925-26 than in the preceding year, while 
for other products it was somewhat slack. The value of the exports 
of agricultural products, excluding forest j)roducts, was 17 per cent 
less than for the previous year but remained larger than in any 
other year since 1920-21. On the basis of 1909-1913 prices, the 
volume of agricultural exports declined 20 per cent. 

The agricStural share of our exports of the last fiscal year was 
the low^est in our history except in the war years 1916-1918. In 
value the exports of agricultural products exclusive of forest pro- 
ducts amounted to somewhat leSvS than 41 per cent of all exports, 
compared with 48 per cent last year and 32 per cent in 1916-lT, the 
low^ previous record. 

The reduction in volume of exports in the past year was due 
largely to a short wheat crop and to a greatly reduced production 
of pork. Our wheat crop was so small that our exportable surplus 
was greatly reduced. Large crops of feed grain in Europe and 
cheap corn from Argentina reduced the demand for our feed crops 
so much that we exported only 23,000,000 bushels of corn, at an 
average value of 92 cents a bushel, out of a very large crop. 
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Having reached the low point in a hog-production cycle, our 
exportable surplus of pork products was likewise a^iderably 
reauced. The exports of bacon and ham from the United States 
declined considerably in volume but the value of the shipments was 
fairly well maintained. Declines were registered in the exports 
to practically every inmortant market and particularly in the ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. ' Lard exports also showed marked 
declines. Shipments to aS important European markets fell off, but 
Latin- American countries, which are assuming more importance in 
our lard trade, all took larger quantities except Cuba. 

The demand for cotton was not so good as last year. The exports 
were 227,000 bales less at a price so much lower that the value of our 
exports of cotton was only $918,000,000 compared with $1,061,000,000 
the previous year. Had Japan not come into the market and taken 
a much larger quantity than usual, there would have been a con- 
siderably larger reduction in foreign takings. Depressed economic 
conditions and a weak export market for cotton goods considerably 
reduced the demand in the United Kingdom and Uermany. 

More Tobacco Exported 

More tobacco was exported from the United States at higher prices 
last year than in 1924-25. The increase in the volume and value of 
the exports of bright flue-cured tobacco, the principal cigarette type, 
was particularly noteworthy. This type last year made up over 60 
per cent of the total exports of leaf tobacco. The United Kingdom 
continues to be the leading market for American leaf tobacco, tak- 
ing 35 per cent of the shipments from this country last year, while 
China was the next largest market taking 18 per cent. The increase 
in the shipments of cigarette types of tobacco to China is the feature 
of the United States exports of tobacco. 

Fruit constitutes the only important class of agricultural products, 
outside of tobacco, to show any appreciable increase in exports dur- 
ing 1925-^26 over the preceding year. The total value of the fruit 
exports, including fresh, dried, and canned, was $105,000,000 last 
year as compared with $85,000,000 in 1924-25. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions in the United Kingdom, the 
principal market, the exports of apples from the United States 
showed an appreciable increase over the preceding year. This in- 
crease in volume and value of exports seems more remarkable con- 
sidering the fact that in England there was a large amount of pub- 
licity cnarging excessive arsenic spray residue on American apples. 
This accomplishment in the face or agitation against American 
apples must be attributable in part at least to the diligent work of 
the department’s representatives in the principal European markets. 
By keeping in touch with the market and kecming European import- 
ers informed concerning American supplies thw were able to mini- 
mize the agitation against American apples. Tney were able at the 
same time to convey to American growers’ organizations and ex- 
porters the critical necessity of taking double precautions to ship 
clean fruit abroad. 

German Market Improved 

Market conditions in general are improving in Germany and the 
immediate outlook for raw cotton and foodstuffs is better than it 
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has been at any time since the war. The improvement in the Ger- 
man market for dairy products is a very important factor in the 
world’s dairy markets. In the past year Germany has taken, and 
is continuing to take, large quantities of Danish and Siberian but- 
ter. This has been an important factor in keeping foreign butter 
from our markets. Denmark is finding a better market in Germany 
near at hand than in New York after transportation and duty. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina are finding outlets in Eng- 
land for their butter, at prices better than they could receive in New 
York after paying the duty, because British markete are being re- 
lieved of considerable amounts of Danish butter which has gone to 
Germany. 

Conditions of foreign demand in other countries are in general 
about the same as last year. England is still experiencing a depres- 
sion on account of the coal strike. Recovery of general prosperity 
and purchasing capacity will necessarily be slow. Economic condi- 
tions in France, Italy, and many of the smaller countries are unset- 
tled. Efforts of the Governments in France, Italy, and Belgium to 
strengthen the currencies, if successful, may be expected to improve 
prosperity in the future, but may result in a temporary check upon 
business activity, and hence a temporary restriction upon those 
markets for American raw cotton and foodstuffs. 

Larger Exports 

The United States is producing this year larger exportable sur- 
pluses of wheat, cotton, and apples. Whereas last year our net 
exports of wheat, including flour, amounted to only 93,000,000 
bushels, we are likely to have available for export this year nearly 

200.000. 000 bushels of wheat. We need foreign markets for a con- 
siderable part of the increase of 27,000,000 bushels in our commer- 
cial apple crop, as also for the increase of more than a million bales 
in our cotton crop. Fortunately for our farmers, Europe exclusive of 
Russia, according to latest estimates, is harvesting a wheat crop 

140.000. 000 bushels less than last year and a rye crop 131,000,000 
bushels less than last year. The north African wheat crop is also 

14.000. 000 bushels less than it was last year. It seems^ therefore, that 
the foreign demand for our wheat will be better than it was last year. 
Although favorable conditions in the Southern Hemisphere to date 
indicate possibly greater competition from that source, we ought 
to be able to dispose of our exportable surplus of wheat without 
depressing the world wheat market. 

Some reduction in apple production in northern and northwestern 
Europe has left a market for more of our apples. Reports to date 
indicate that the foreign production of cotton may be less this year 
than last, but not sufficiently less to effect a material increase in the, 
demand tor our cotton. In fact, we produce such a large proportion 
of the world’s crop that the size of our crop practically dbminates 
the world market. 

Prospects for European ma'rkets for corn, oats, and barley as feed 
grains are not so good as last year. Europe has harvested a large 
crop of oats and is harvesting a fairly good com crop. Adding the 
three crops together, the present prospects are that Europe exclusive 
of Russia will have an increase of at least 5 per cent in the tonnage 
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of these crops. Argentina is planting a new com crop and it iS too 
early to determine how mucn competition one may expect in the 
European markets from this source. The crop that was harvested 
there last April and May was the largest that that country had Pro* 
duced since 1914, and some of that crop will compete with this fali^s 
United States crop in European markets. 

Pork Production Stimulated 

Larger feed-grain crops and consequently lower prices will un- 
doubtedly stimulate an increase in pork production in Europe just 
as last year’s large crop is inducing farmers to plan to produ^ more 
hogs in the United States next year. Conditions for marketing our 
pork products in Europe should remain favorable for a short time, 
but incieased pork production in this country is likely to be met by 
increased competition in foreign markets. 

The total foreign trade of the United States in dairy products 
has been declining since the abnormal trade of the war period, in 
spite of a steady increase in domestic production. Figures for the 
year ended June 30, 1926, indicate a continuance of that decline and 
also illustrate the tendency of imports into the United States to ex- 
ceed exports by an increasing margin. This situation, however, is 
always open to the possibility of being reversed with the acceleration 
of the tendency toward increases in domestic production. While 
world production since the war has increased continuously up to the 
record year of 1925, demand during that year and in 1926 has been 
sufficiently well sustained to keep world prices of dairy products 
at relatively high levels. 

In general it may be said that there is no immediate prospect of a 
weakening in foreign competition in agricultural production. Pro- 
duction in Europe is steadily recovering from the effects of the war, 
while expansion in Australia, Argentina, and Canada continues, 

OUTLOOK REPORTS 

A demand among farmers for more complete and up-to-date 
economic information led the Department of Agriculture in 1923 to 
begin preparing and issuing statements on the outlook for the pro- 
duction and marketing of the principal commodities. These re- 
ports met with such a favoraole reception that the work has 
been expanded and made a regular part of the program of the 
department. 

In February of each year a comprehensive report is prraared 
covering the outlook for all the commodities on which sufficient 
information is available. During the summer of each year special 
reports on the outlook for ho^, sheep, and cattle are prepared and 
a report on the outlook for wheat production is issued just prior to 
the time of planting winter wheat. The general report on the 
agricultural outlook for 1926, issued in February, contained state- 
ments on 31 different commodities, in additon to statements on the 
domestic and foreign demand situation, agricultural credit, and 
farm labor and equipment. This report covered a greater number 
of commodities than any of the reports that had been issued up to 
that time. 
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Necessarily, the outlook reports present a national point of view. 
They shoidd be carefully considers by producers in every region 
to determine whether tne general suggestions given apply to a 
greater or lesser extent to that region. In making his plans each 
farmer must bear in mind not only the probable conditions of the 
market and the prices he may expect for his product, but also the 
possible lines of production in which he may safely engage con- 
sidering the conditions under which he is farming and the character- 
istics of his own farm. Both the requirements for production and 
the probable returns from the product should be considered in 
making decisions as to what to produce and how much to produce. 

Blanket Recommendations Useless 

Since conditions vary widely in different parts of the country, no 
blanket recommendation applicable to all the producers of a given 
commodity can be made in statements which present the national 
point of view. If Ihe outlook for the production of some commodity 
IS good, it does not necessarily follow that all the producers of that 
commodity would profit by increasing their production. Neither 
does it follow that it would pay all the producers of a particular 
commodity to curtail their production when the outlook is for a 
lower demand or increased supplies from foreign countries. 

For this reason many of the State colleges, through their experi- 
ment stations and extension services have adopted the plan of pre- 
paring and issuing statements for farmers within their field. These 
statements are based in part on the department’s report and in part 
on the possibilities of producing the different commodities within 
the State concerned. 

Twelve of the State colleges sent representatives to Washington in 
February of this year to be present at the time the annual outlook 
statements were being prepared in the department. These State rep- 
resentatives thus became thoroughly acquainted with all the informa- 
tion which formed the basis for the outlook statements and were in 
position to prepare localized statements more directly applicable to 
the conditions within their States. It is hoped that all of the State 
colleges will be in position to send representativ es to Washington to be 
present at the time of the preparation of the outlook reports for 
1927 and subsequent years. 

Reports Widely Distributed 

The general reports of the department and the more localized 
reports of the State colleges are made available to producers by all 
known means of dissemination. Two hundred thousand copies of 
the report on the outlook for 1926 were mailed direct to farmer 
correspondents of the department within 10 days after completion 
of the report. Advance copies were sent to all of the farm papers 
in the country and condensed statements were furnished to the press 
and transmitted over the radio. The extension forces of the State 
colleges disseminate the information through their publications and 
through local meetings of farmers, at which the reports are pre- 
sent^ and their application to the particular locality discussed. 
These reports have been of great value to cooperative marketing 
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ttssociatioiiB. Many of these as£K)ciations have been active in dis« 
seminating the reports among their m^bers. 

The general outlook report issued in February is followed by a 
ji^port on farmers^ intentions to plant spring crops. This informa- 
tion gives producers an opportunity to make acijustments in their 
plans should there be a tendency to overplant or underplant par- 
ticular crops, A report on intentions to plant fall crops is issued 
in August. Fremient surveys of breeding intentions with regard to 
specific classes of livestock are giving producers more information 
upon which to base their plans. 

Outlook Crop Forecasts Accurate 

Considering the recent development of this work and the lack of 
complete information on many points that must be considered, the 
conclusions presented in the outlook statements have been remarkably 
accurate. In even the earliest reports nearly 90 per cent of the out- 
look statements on individual commodities turned out to be correct, 
and in the 1925 repoil and the 1926 report subsequent events proved 
that more than 95 per cent of the statements were correct. 

It is the intention of the department to expand this work so as 
to cover a larger number of commodities, to concentrate on the col- 
lection of more economic information and further analysis of statis- 
tical data needed to furnish a better basis for subsequent reports, to 
ubtain wide dissemination of the reports, and to assist the State 
colleges in every way possible in preparing and disseminating local- 
ized statements that apply especially to the farmers in different 
areas and regions. 

AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENTS 

Because of continually shifting conditions with respect to the pro- 
duction of and demand for particular commodities, careful studies 
are made by the department as a basis for assisting farmers in 
interpreting the significance of these changes. During the last year 
numerous studies have been conducted in D^uisiana, southern Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, Kansas, and Idaho with a view to providing 
local farmers with a more adequate basis upon which to plan their 
production and marketing programs. In all of these studies atten- 
tion is given to the adjustment of farming to meet the needs of local 
markets in order that emphasis mav be placed upon those lines of 
production which are more profitable than others. Markets outside 
the area studied are also considered, and the necessity of keeping 
production in line with market requirements as to quality and 
quantity is pointed out. 

A study in Louisiana and southern Mississippi brought out the 
fact that the agriculture of the New Orleans trade territory is now 
in a transitory stage of development from highly specialized 

cotton, sugar-cane, and rice plantations. This transition is of neces- 
sity slow but it is enabling small farms to be better able to withstand 
depressions. The survey also indicated that a profitable increase of 
cotton production would result from a greater use of the richer delta 
and bottom lands for the crop and the use of some of the worn-out 
hill lands of the State for reforestation and grazing purposes. It 
was shown that there is need for considerable improvement in cotton- 
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mariceting methods. Market facilities for handling fruits and vege- 
tables produced on farms in the region studied are inadequate, and 
this situation, together with insufficient market news, is responsible 
in part for the failure of local farmers to produce a larger portion 
of the food products consumed in New Orleans. 

In a similar study for New Hampshire it was found that local pro- 
ducers could profitably expand the production of some commodities, 
such as potatoes, provided they were grown in acreages sufficiently 
large to make the use of efficient machinery and production methods 
possible. The possibility of producing more commodities for the use 
of the summer hotel and tourist trade was pointed out. In coopera- 
tion with local agencies, similar studies have been made in other 
States. A study of dairy farming in the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia emphasized the fact that the incomes of dairy farmers in that 
area can be materially increased by keeping cows with more dairy 
blood, by feeding better-balanced rations, and by modifying crop- 
pinjg systems so as to produce the roughages needed by dairy cows 
and increase the crop production per acre without additional expense. 
I need not emphasize the value oi such studies in revealing neglected 
opportunities. 

THE PEACH INDUSTRY 

One of the most difficult problems in adjusting agricultural pro- 
duction is involved in planting tree fruits. In order to put before 
producers of the country the facts regarding bearing and nonbearing 
trees, commercial varieties, competitive districts, price trends, and 
costs of production, the department with the cooperation of State 
agencies recently made a survey of the commercial fresh^each 
industry of the United States. This study included 26 different 
States, and reports as to the age and variety of peach trees in com- 
mercial orchards were received from about 21,700 growers located in 
all the important producing regions. 

In 22 commercial peach-producing areas in 12 States the cost of 
develop!^ peach orchards by the usual methods followed was deter- 
mined. llxe costs of producing peaches and the usual methods and 
practices in producing peaches in most of the areas were also ascer- 
tained, The selection oi proper varieties was found to be an essential 
factor in the development of a successful commercial peach orchard. 
Costly mistakes have frequently been made by growers in planting 
varieties which were not adapted to their market conditions. In 
some instances it has been found advisable to remove or top-work 
trees because the variety was proving unprofitable. 

While many varieties of peaches are grown for marketing as fresh 
fruit, only a relativelj^ small number of these were founa to be of 
widespread commercial importance. The Elberta, by far the most 
important variety east of the Rocky Mountains, is grown in practi^ 
cally all commercial districts. Other varieties which are of com- 
mercial importance as fresh fruit are Carman, Hiley, and Belle. 
These mature earlier in the season than the Elberta. Parts of the 
information obtained in this study have been used by several States 
in preparing State publications on this subject. This study of the 

S each mdustry brings out conclusively the necessity for peach pro- 
uoers to make preparations for disposing of an increased production 
of peaches during the next few years. 
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MARKET NEWS 

Use of market news economic information ^ extension workers 
continues to grow rapidly. More than a dozen States now have well- 
organized economic services, to which the department siy plies a 
large volume of fimdamental information. The demand from the 
news press, farm papers, farm organizations, and radio-broadcasting 
services has likewise increased. 

The department’s 7,500 miles of leased telegraph wires is the 
chief means of transmitting information between the various branch 
offices to Washington and from one branch office to another. This 
information includes shipment reports, arrival and price data, and 
statements regarding local conditions in producing sections and 
terminal markets, and other valuable facts. The information is com- 
piled and given wide publicity from Washington and the branch 
offices and field stations by means of mimeographed reports, radio, 
telegraph, telephone, bulletin boards, and the press. The products 
covered by daily telegraphic reports include 34 of the most important 
fruit and vegetable crops of the United States. 

On fruits and vegetables alone the total number of mimeographed 
market reports distributed during the year from Washington and the 
branch offices was approximately 12,150,000 — an increase of 12 per 
cent over the preceding year. A constantly augmented demand for 
these reports as a basis for settling railroad claims testifies to their 
accuracy. The mimeographed reports also furnish a basis for sta- 
tistical studies and research work. Many dealers and shippers main- 
tain complete files of the reports for reference. 

In providing market news on livestock 16 branch offices are main- 
tained. At the close of the year preliminarv arrangements had been 
made for opening 6 new offices, made possible by an increase in the 
appropriations at the last session of Congress. These offices will be 
located at Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
and St. Joseph. They will enable the department to serve a large 
group which heretofore has been served only partially and indirectly. 

Scope of Service Widened 

Approximately 5,000,000 mimeographed reports dealing with mar- 
ket news on livestock were distributed during the year to subscribers 
in all parts of the United States and in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. This represents a material increase over the distribution of 
such reports in the preceding year despite the fact that market 
reports are broadcast by radio and disseminated by other agencies. 
Everything is done to keep the mailing lists at a minimum. Daily 
wool-market reports are distributed to the press, and to cooperative 
associations and other interests which give the reports distribution 
through their owm publications. 

The grain and hay market news service has been made more 
effective by timely compilation of the market statistics necessary for 
the proper understanding and interpretation of the constantly chang- 
ing conditions in the grain and hay markets. Contacts for the col- 
lection of market information have been extended so as to cover all 
of the inmortant United States markets. Probably the most im- 
portant oi these reports received are those giving a summary of the 
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week’s developments in the grain and hay markets. These are for- 
warded from all markets by telegraph on Friday and used in the 
preparation of the weekly grain and nay market reviews issued each 
Saturday morning. At the close of the fiscal year ending June 80, 
more than 800 newspapers with a total circulation of over 6,000,000 
were publishing the reviews regularly. 

PRESS SERVICE 

New information on the science and economics of agriculture is 
continually being gathered by the department through research and 
study in field and laboratory. Such knowledge would be of little 
value to the public were it not made available for wide practical 
use. Early and wide dissemination of agricultural news is facili- 
tated by the department’s press service, in the Office of Information, 
which maintains ^‘open house” to all press representr dves, editors, 
and contributors to all kinds of publications using agricultural infor- 
mation. This results in reaching practically all of the 22,000 or 
more publications — daily newspapers, weekly and semiweekly news- 
papers, farm journals, trade and technical magazines, and miscella- 
neous publications — in the United States, and in ultimately reaching 
millions of readers. Serving the wants of the writers who call at 
the press service headquarters results in the featuring of much agri- 
cultural information in articles of length and comprehensiveness, 
many of them illustrated. 

Information of strictly a news nature, relating to the agricultural 
situation, regulatory measures, or scientific developments, is made 
immediately available through the department’s press service to 
some 200 press representatives in Washington, and also is mailed 
in mimeographed form to all interested publications. Stories of 
this kind for the year totaled more than 800. In addition, there 
were 110 restricted or exclusive releases, some of them prepared in 
response to special requests from editors and contributors to the 
press. 

Supplementing the news releases is the printed weekly ‘‘Clip 
Sheet,’’ which carries stories of timely information on agricultural 
practices^ progress of research projects, and other news of depart- 
ment activities. This service is mailed to more than 12,000 publica- 
tions serving a large circulation, most of which is rural. More 
than 250 special stories of like nature, with photographs, were pre- 
pared for syndicate services supplying a large nuniber of papers. 

College Editors Help 

Particularly satisfactory results have come from the maintenance 
of close contact with the agricultural college editors who, through 
the use of much department material in their State releases, have 
spread information on the department’s work. 

Toward the end of the fiwscal year a special information service 
was begun for country weeklies under the title, “ Page, line, and 
paragraph.” It consists of useful and seasonal information on agri- 
culture and home making in articles varying in length from one 
line to a typewritten page. It goes each week to 7,000 weekly news- 
papers. That this service is well received and fills a long-felt need 
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is shown by the large number of commendatory letters received 
from editors and clipi)ings from papers sent to the prei^ service. 

Agricultural news is regardea by the press as of increasing im- 
portance, and more and more space is being devoted to it. This is 
a healthy sign. The steady appetite for material on the department’s 
work is indicated by the number of clippings taken from news- 
papers, farm journals, general 'magazines, and trade publications, 
only about 600 of which are sent to the press service. The number 
of clippings of all kinds runs usually from 2,500 to 3,000 a month, 
and has gone as high as 4.000. 


RADIO 


Early in 1926 the number of rural radio sets in the United States 
reachea nearly 1,000,000. To furnish the users of these sets with 
timely agricultural information, the department has inaugurated a 
comprehensive radio program covering tne full range of its activities. 
A new section in the Office of Information, known as the radio service, 
has been established to originate programs; to make contracts with 
commercial stations as an outlet for these programs; and to adapt 
timely subject matter for radio presentation. Ninety broadcasting 
stations, representing every section of the country, lend their facilities 
regularly to the department for an average of half an hour daily. 

The department's farm programs are brief digests of the most 
timely, pertinent facts woven into storv form, and covering a wide 
range of topics. The fall and winter broadcasting schedule of the 
radio service includes 20 special program features each week. The 
United States Kadio Farm School, which has already brought re- 
quests for a half million enrollment cards, is conducted from 25 
stations. Lessons take the form of experience talks and imaginary 
inspection tours. Radio “ schoolmasters ” at the different stations 
conduct the classes. All lesson material is dramatized so as to 
catch and hold the interest of the listeners. Printed lessons are 
mailed to all enrolled students. 

Another outstanding service, released from 50 stations, is called 
‘‘Noondav Flashes.” This program enables a million farmers to 
listen in daily on a conversation between a county agent and a farmer 
who discuss current problems. ^‘Aunt Sammy, a new radio friend 
and neighbor for the 5,000,000 farm women of the Nation who have 
an opportunity to tune in, is heard from 40 stations. The service 
known as the Housekeepers’ Chat ” is a 15-minute period devoted 
five days a week exclusively to up-to-date information on subjects 
of interest to women. 


New Farm Features 

Special farm features scheduled for the 1926-27 season from 50 
stations include ‘^A Weekly Letter to Dad,” which a son at college 
writes home telling about his studies in agriculture ; Autobiographies 
of Infamous Bu^ and Rodents,” a 10-minute specialty about ‘‘ Pests 
that Are Bothering Now,” as told by the insects and rodents them- 
selves; Chats by the Weather Man; ” Primer for Town Farmers; ” 
‘^An Interview with the Agricultural Economist”; and a weekly 
Farm News Digest,” 
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Services through the various oiEces of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural . Economics to radio broadcasting stations have been main- 
tained and expanded. The outstanding development of the radio 
market news service during the year is the extension of a lea^d 
wire to station KFKX at Hastings, Nebr. This powerful station 
will carry marketing information to the Great Plains States, into 
many sections not heretofore reachetl by the Government service. 
Congress provided for extensions of leased- wire service through the 
agricultural college at Ames, where reports are broadcast by the 
college station. A drop ” has been opened at Oklahoma City 
where, through cooperation with the State board of agriculture, 
reports are broadcast for the Southwest. With the development of 
more college and university radio stations additional contacts have 
been made for the use of market material. Marketing information 
is now being used by stations at Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; and the South D^Kota station 
at Brookings. 

WORLD CROP AND MARKET INFORMATION 

An increasing demand for the latest information regarding crops 
in the world’s chief producing countries and market conditions in 
our important foreign markets is evidenced by the many direct 
requests made of the department’s foreign service. The rapidly 
increasing use of economic information by farmers and by coopera- 
tives, merchants, and othei agencies of the farmer in the process of 
producing and marketing the Nation’s supply of farm products indi- 
cates a growing understanding of the close relation that exists 
between the agriculture of the United States and the production and 
market requirements of foreign countries. 

Foreign competition and demand must be taken into account both 
in planning production and in marketing farm products. In recent 
years approximately 13 per cent of the net product of the agricul- 
ture of the United States has been marketed in foreign countries. 
Considering only that part of the production that is sold off the 
farm, over 16 per cent has been sent to foreign countries. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the cotton crop must find a market abroad 
annually, facing increasing competition from Brazil^ India, China, 
and new cotton-growing regions in both South America and Africa. 
Last year nearly one-third of the wheat crop was sold in foreign 
markets. Producers of pork, tobacco, and apples, three other great 
industries, have to depend to a considerable extent upon foreign 
markets for an outlet. Prices received by farmers for all these 
products depend not only upon the production in the United States 
and foreign countries but also upon foreign market requirements 
as to quality and quantity, and the purchasing power of foreign 
‘consumers. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN UNITED STATES 

The producers of many farm products have to meet foreign com- 
petition in our own markets. The United States imported agri- 
cultural products, exclusive of forest products, valued at $1,918,- 
000,000 in the year ending June 30, 1926. Many of these imports 
compete directly with American-^own products — for example : 
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Sugar $232,000,000, wool and mohair $125,000,000, hides and skins 
$94,000,000, tobacco $60,000,000, dairy products $31,000,000, and flax- 
seed and flaxseed oil $40,000,000. The farmers who have to market 
their products in competition with these imports are vitally con- 
cerned with production and prospects of production of these piwucts 
in foreign countries as well as the foreign demand which is an im- 
portant factor in determining at what price these products will be 
offered in the United States. 

The department is developing a world crop and market reporting 
service that is furnishing producers with timely and helpful infor- 
mation. With the assistance of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, American consuls, Department of Commerce agents, and 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture in Berlin and Lon- 
don, and Italy, information is being collected as to production in all 
parts of the world and a beginning has been made in reporting mar- 
ket conditions in foreign countries. Reports of prices and market 
conditions in British and continental markets for our apples, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, pork, and other products are received daily by cable 
and radio from foreign countries, and the information after careful 
interpretation is broadcast by leased wire, radio, and other channels 
of the department. Mailing lists arranged by commodities are main- 
tained, to which a special release service is provided. Foreign 
Crops and Markets ” is being widely reprinted by trade journals, 
newspapers, farm papers, and farmers’ cooperative marketing 
organs. 

Another important step in bringing American producers and 
European consumers together has been taken in sending a well- 
trained fruit-marketing specialist to study European fruit markets for 
apples and citrus fruit. This survey of European fruit markets has 
brought to the attention of producers and shippers in this country 
many ways in which the European market requirements can be 
better met. Reports on these markets are helping to avoid much 
waste from shipping the fruit too green, not suitably packed for 
the ocean voyage, not put up in a manner to attract foreign buyers, 
varieties not suited to the market, sizes too large or too small, or 
in such great quantities as to overload weak markets. 

Without adfditional personnel or increased expenditure, in the 
past year the department has increased greatly its foreign service. 
This has come about largely as a result of the natural development 
of the organization and through the more effective assistance of 
the cooperating agencies, the Consular Service, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the International Institute 
of Agriculture. The increasing and systematic use of data relating 
to foreign production and market possibilities is taking an important 
place in planning our farm adjustment and marketing program,^ 
The many special requests from producer interests for work in^ 
analyzing and developing foreign markets which are received in 
the department indicate the need for expansion of this service. 

GRADING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Rapid progress has been made in the standardization of grades 
for fruits and vegetables during the last year. Grades have now 
been recommended for 35 different fruits and vegetables. The use 
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of national grades for fruits and vegetables has been extended 
through their adoption as official standards by the States. Thirty 
States have now officially adopted one or more of the United Stat^ 
grades. In many cases the use of these grades is compulsory for 
those crops standardized under the provision of the State law. 

Great progress has been made during the four years that the ship- 
ping-point inspection service has been in operation in securing the 
adoption of recognized standards for fruits and vegetables. Super- 
vising inspectors have reported better knowledge on the part of 
shippers of established standards and more effort to comply with 
the best grading practices. Insistence by several organizations on 
the shipment of graded products only has Kept on the farms products 
of low quality which otherwise would have gone on the market in 
competition with the higher quality offered by the better growers and 
shippers. The inspection service has also helped cooperative asso- 
ciations in dealing fairly with their members. 

Rice standardization investigations for the purpose of perfecting 
the United States grades for milled rice and for rough rice were con- 
tinued. Improvea standards for these commodities are being de- 
veloped. A detailed study of California rice and of rice grading, 
handling, and marketing conditions is being made. 

Rice-Grading: Schools 

In cooperation with extension leaders in the Southern States rice- 
grading schools have been conducted in the principal rice centers of 
Arkansas and Louisiana. At these schools rice-grading demonstra- 
tions were inade, and moving-pictures and lantern-slide lectures per- 
taining to rice grading and to improved methods of handling rice 
were given. As a result, the Arkansas Cooperative Rice Growers’ 
Association installed a complete rice-inspection laboratory and sev- 
eral rice mills installed new rice-testing equipment. 

A mechanical device, known commercially as the Smith shelling 
device, for removing the hulls from samples of rough rice for testing 
and grading purposes has been perfectea by the department. By use 
of this device it is now possible to determine the milling yields and 
qualities of rough rice, and also the percentage amounts of red rice 
and damaged and chalW kernels in rough rice. This makes uniform 
and accurate grading or rough rice possible. The device is in regular 
use for commercial inspection purposes by one of the principal rice- 
growers’ cooperative associations. 

Official standards for shelled corn, wheat, oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums were in effect during the entire fiscal year. (Official stand- 
ards for feed oats and mixed feed oats became effective September 1, 
1925. In addition, official standards for barley were promulgated on 
May 26, 1926, to become effective August 24, 1926. 

Requests have been received from many sources, including the gov- 
ernors of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota, for 
a complete Federal service in testing of wheat for protein content. 
Further legislative authority will be necessary, however, before these 
requests can be met. 

No changes or modifications of existing standards or grades for 
American upland cotton were made during the fiscal year, but five 
standards for upland cotton of extra white color were promulgated 
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at the urgent request of producers and handlers in the irrigated sec- 
tions of the Southwest whose cotton was not readily classified by 
existing standards. These standards become effective August 1, 1927, 
but prior to that date they may be used as tentative or permissive 
standards. 

Seventeen States in which hay production or consumption is of 
importance had adopted United States hay standards as official 
State standards at the close of the year. Other important hay States 
are now giving serious consideration to the adoption of the stand- 
ards. In 39 States agricultural colleges are employing United States 
hay standards in the teaching of hay grading and field crops to 
students of agriculture. 

Standards for Soy Beans 

New standards for soy beans under a joint Federal-State inspection 
service in North Carolina proved their practicability and value. 
Assistance was given to cooperative egg-marketing associations in 
Ohio and Nebraid^a in establishing grades for their market eggs. In 
each ease the United States standards and grades for eggs were 
adopted. The results obtained indicate that the United States grades 
are practical and especially well adapted for use by cooperative 
organizations in handling and marketing graded eggs. The United 
States grades for eggs were demonstrated in Nevada, C^ilifornia, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Alabama. 

After extensive study, numerous conferences with the trade, and 
a thorough test in market reporting, grade descriptions for market 
classes and grades of slaughter, feeder, and stocker cattle were pre- 
pared for publication. Tentative grade standards for these classes 
were formulated and submitted in connection with the prcmosed 
standards for beef grades at public hearings held at Portland, Oreg., 
Chicago, and New York City. Progress was made also in drafting 
specifications for grades of calves and vealers and sheep and lambs. 

In eooperation with several of the State agricultural experiment 
stations, a study was begun to determine, among other things, what 
makes quality in beef. Approximately 1,000 cattle fed by the experi- 
ment stations were graded as feeders, later as slaughter cattle, and 
afterwards as carcasses of beef. Finally cooking tests were made 
and the cooked meat graded by experts. In connection with these 
experiments standard grading charts were devised by which it is 
possible to apply a mathematical weighting to each grade factor, 
thereby facilitating scoring and making more accurate grade com- 

E arisons. The results so far indicate a rather close correlation 
etween the grade of the live animal and the grade of the carcass. 
After eight years’ practical use in market reporting and three 
years’ use as suggested standards in commercial transactions, stand- 
ards for grades of carcass beef were formally promulgated June 3 
as official United States standards, effective July 1, 1926. These 
standards provide for seven grades each of steer and heifer beef 
and six grades each of cow, steg, and bull beef. Interest in stand- 
ardization is very active among livestock producers. 
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Tobaeeo Classifications 

A classification by types of all American-grown tobacco was made. 
This classification has met a distinct need not only of the producer 
but of the tobacco trade as well. 

Twenty-nine distinct types of American tobacco are recognized. 
Grades have been prepared for all the leading types with the excep- 
tion of Burley. Study was given to this type, however, and at an 
early date tentative grades for Burley tobacco will be issued. A 
special report has been prepared on the sizing of tobacco, which may 
finally result in the use oi a common sizing system for American- 
grown tobacco, not only in the United States but also in foreign 
countries. 

Barley Standards 

The preparation and establishment of standards for barley pre- 
sented a difficult problem by reason of the difference in conditions 
obtaining in the Middle West as compared with the Pacific coast area. 
Public hearings were held at several of the important barley markets 
at which producers, dealers, and all other branches of the industry 
were afforded opportunity to present their views. Following this, 
official standards were established, divided into classes on the basis 
of the section where grown. These standards became effective Au- 
gust 24, 1926, and it is believed that they will work out satisfactorily 
to all interested parties. 

INSPECTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

The service covering the inspection of fruits and vegetables and 
the certification as to their quality and condition has made satisfac- 
tory progress both at shipping points and at the receiving markets. 
The total number of inspections of fruits and vegetables made at 
receiving points was 32,531 cars, an increase of 197 cars over the 
preceding year. The total number at shipping points was 165,529, 
an increase of 34,442 cars. In addition to the inspections made for 
commercial interests, 38,889,636 pounds of fruits and vegetables 
were inspected for the Navy Department; 2,608,363 pounds for the 
Marine Corps; and approximately 8,600,000 pounds for the laid-up 
fleet and for various steamship lines. Substantial savings are effected 
for the Federal Goverrmient through the inspection service. 

There has been a material increase in the number of export inspec- 
tions of boxed and barreled apples in New York City. Exporters 
are depending more and more upon the Federal certificate as an aid 
in closing their financial transactions at the time the fruit is de- 
livered to the steamship companies. The greatest increase in num- 
ber of shipping-point inspections made was in California^ this being 
due largely to a great increase in the number of grape inspections,' 
36,069 cars having been inspected in 1925-26 compared to 18,783 in 
1924-26. 

An increased willingness has been shown in practically all sections 
to accept certificates on cars which failed to meet the grade require- 
ments. Shippers are finding that they can sell cars which are slightly 
under grade at only a slight reduction if they support their state- 
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ments of the quality of such cars by Federal-State certificates. Re- 
ductions in price on slightly off-grade cars are usually much less 
if made at the shipping point than if made after the product has 
passed into the hands or the buyer. 

Hay Service Extended 

Prior to this year the hay-inspection service has been limited by 
the fact that Federal standards were available only for timothy, 
clover, and grass hay. On July 1, 1925, standards were recom- 
mended for alfalfa and alfalfa mixed hay, prairie hay, Johnson and 
Johnson mixed hay, and mixed hay. On September 1, 1925, these 
recommended standards, together with those for timothy, clover, 
and grass hay were made the official standards of the United States 
for the inspection and certification of such hays. The publication of 
these additional standards caused an immediate increase in the de- 
mand for Federal hay inspection, particularly in the Western and 
Southern States. 

Inspectors employed exclusively by the department have continued 
to assist other Government agencies by inspecting hay for them. 
The Federal specifications board adopted the Federal standards for 
timothy, clover, and grass hay some time ago as master specifica- 
tions lor all Government purchases. In November, 1925, they 
adopted in a similar manner the standards for alfalfa hay, prairie 
hay, Johnson hay, and mixed hay. In January a conference was held 
at the hay standardization laboratory in Washington, which was 
attended by representatives of nearly all Government departments 
interested in the purchase of hay. The standards were explained 
at this meeting and the various departments were offered the benefit 
of the inspection service. Considerable changes in methods of pur- 
chase were made in several of the departments as a result of this 
conference. This will result in financial saving to the Government 
and improvement in the quality of hay received on contracts. 

MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 

The movement of farm people away from farms and the reverse 
movement of city people to farms when thoroughly understood con- 
stitute an important index of the agricultural situation. A study of 
these movements of population during the last five or six years 
throws considerable light on the present trend of rural events. 

Information obtained from many sources indicates that in 1920 
there was a net gain in total farm population of approximately 
500,000 over the preceding year, when according to the United States 
Census reports there were 31,614,269 persons living on farms. The 
prosperity of farming at that time apparently restrained the cus- 
tomary flow to cities of young people between the ages of 20 and 25. 
Moreover, the annual movement of prosperous retired farmers to 
town was offset by the arrival of city people drawn to farming. 

The year 1921, however, was marked by striking drops in prices 
for farm pTOdiicts and saw the beginnings of an unusual movement 
of population to the cities. Although many persons who were 
tempted to leave farming .stayed on farms, in the nope that soon the 
tide would turn and prosperity flow farmward, some were forced out 
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of agrictilture. The result was that the net increase of farm popula- 
tion that year fell from 500,000 to 200,000. 

In 1922 a department survey indicated that the net movement of 
persons to cities reached the 1,000,000 mark, which entailed a net 
loss in the farm population of 460,000 per^ns. 

In 1928 the drift of population to cities continued in full force, 
probably reaching its height and causing a net decline in the farm 
population equal to or possibly somewhat exceeding that of 1922. 

.Mother survey of the situation was made by the department in 
1924. It showed that while forces tending to drive people to cities 
were still in operation (more than 2,000,000 persons moved to cities 
in 1924) other forces were sending back from cities to farms a lar^r 
number than formerly. This return movement in 1924 totaled 
1,396,000 persons, and reduced the net loss to the farm population 
to 182,000. 

The Cityward Movement 

The movement of population from farms to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in 1925 is estimated to have totaled 2,035,000 persons. The 
reverse movement to farms is estimated to have been around 1,135,000 
persons. There was consequently a net movement away from the 
farms of 901,000 persons. Births on farms during 1925 were esti- 
mated at 710,000 and deaths at 288,000, leaving a natural increase of 
422,000, which reduced to 479,000 the loss due to the cityward move- 
ment of population. 

The large movement back to farms in 1924 and in 1925 doubtless 
included some persons who had sold their farms in recent years, 
but were oblig^ to take them back on account of the failure oi 
promised payments. It doubtless also included many farm owners 
who found after a year or so that they could not afford to live in the 
city on the rentals of their farms. In the return flow of population 
to the farms there were likewise many laborers and former farm 
tenants, who had failed to find their expectations fulfilled in the 
cities. 

In normal times there is a constant interchange of population 
between the country and the town. As farmers retire to cities, 
so city people retire to farms; laborers move back and forth from 
farm to city and from city to farm; and a stream of youth of both 
sexes goes permanently from farms to cities. All agencies seeking to 
promote the general welfare, whether rural or urb^an, should work 
toegther to reduce to a minimum the inevitable dislocations due to 
this interchange of people. Yet, looking at it from another point of 
view a reasonable movement one to the other benefits society. It is 
the extent of such excess movement from farm to city which is 
desturbing. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION 

The Packers and Stockyards Administration is a separate unit of 
the department organizea to carry out under the direction of the 
Secretary the purposes of the packers and stockyards act. The 
purposes of the act are in a general way to promote fair, impartial, 
open, and competitive conditions in the livestock and meat-marketing 
process of the country. The act provides that the rates and charges 
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made at the public markets shall be just, reasonable, and nondis^ 
criminatory, and prohibits any market agency or dealer from engag*' 
ing in any unfair, unjustly aiseriminatory, or deceptive practice at 
a public market. Provision is also made for the correction of any 
unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive practices by packers 
in the manufacture and distribution of packing- house products in 
commerce. 

Seventy-eight stoc^ards have been posted by the Secretary as 
coming within the jurisdiction of the act. Approximately 5,600 
market agencies and dealers and 850 packers are also subject to 
regulation. All market agencies and dealers operating at public 
stS:ikyards are required to register and carry adequate bonds to 
cover their obligations. The stockyard ^mpanies and market 
agencies are required to file schedules of their rates and charges. If 
a schedule is filed that appears to be unreasonable or discriminatory, 
the policy of the administration is to secure an adjustment informally 
where possible. If this can not be accomplished, formal proceedings 
are held to determine the reasonableness and lawfulness of such rate 
or charge. 

Many Actions Started 

During the fiscal year 19 formal dockets have been initiated and 
action has been taken with respect to 11 other cases which were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the year. Of these cases 7 involve the general 
schedule of stockyards rates and charges, 2 involve the general 
schedule of commission charges filed by all the market agencies 
operating at their respective markets, 13 involve trade practices, and 
9 involve insolvency. During the year 5 of these cases were closed by 
being dismissed without prejudice, in 9 cases the registrant was sus- 
pended^ and in 4 cases a cease-and-desist ” order was issued. 

Special attention has been given to the bonding of the market 
agencies and dealers. New forms of bonds have been prepared cov- 
ering the different classes of business of the registrants. A complete 
physical valuation has been made of all the properties of the Denver 
Union Stockyards Co. At a number of the yards improved scales 
have been installed. Attention has been given to the testing of the 
scale eauipment, and weighing instructions have been issued and 
forwarded to the weighers at all markets. 

By an act of Congress, approved May 5, 1926, the packers and 
stockyards act was amended to provide that in any State where the 
weighing of livestock at a stockyard is conducted oy a duly author- 
ized department or agency of the State, the Secretary may register 
it as a market agency for the weighing of livestock received at such 
stcckyard. In accordance with the provisions of this amendment 
the ifeilroad and Warehouse Commission of the State of Minnesota 
has registered as a market agency and is furnishing the weighing 
service at the South St. Paul stockyards. 

ALFALFA AND RED-CLOVER SEED TESTS 

The wide differences in agricultural adaptability within the United 
States of alfalfa and red-clover seed produced in different foreign 
countries, to which reference was made in my report of the previous 
year, have received constantly Increasing att^tion. It is clear that 
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the information regarding the countir producing seed of these two 
craps is of unusual importance to the American planter. Trials with 
alfalfa, red clover, and seed from various countries are under way, in 
most instances in cooperation with State agricultural experiment 
stations, although many years’ experiments will be required to deter- 
mine accurately the adaptability of seed of different origin to dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. 

Determining the winter hardiness of alfalfa varieties or strains 
imported from different countries is necessarily slow. Up to the pres- 
ent time the results available have shown that alfalfa seed irom 
Turkestan is of little value for the greater part of the United States, 
particularly in those humid sections where alfalfa is an important 
crop. Seed from South Africa produces plants that are not suffi- 
ciently hardy for the Northern States, and, in the majority of tests, 
plants grown from seed from Argentina have suffered seriously in 
the United States over the first and second winter. 

In considering the adaptability of red clover to different regions 
of the United States, three general regions may be distinguished: 
First, the region in which severe winters prevail, with low tem- 
peratures and with little snow or with great fluctuations in tempera- 
ture; second, the region in which anthracnose or similar clover 
diseases are not important factors and in which the winters are 
somewhat milder; and third, regions in which the winters are not 
severe and in which anthracnose or other clover diseases are of 
major importance. Clover from domestic seed, including that 
grown in Canada, is more resistant to severe winters than any for- 
eign clover so far tested, and in regions of severe winters only 
American-grown clover seed should be used. Seed of disease-resist- 
ant types of domestic clover should be used, if possible, where 
anthracnose or similar diseases prevail. 

Seed Act Amended 

The widespread interest in these results on the part of farmers, 
seedsmen, and others more or less directly concerned resulted in an 
amendment, April 26, 1926, to the Federal seed act (formerly 
desimated the seed importation act), which requires that all seed 
of alfalfa and red clover imported into the United States be colored, 
so that the purchaser may know whether he is buying seed oi 
domestic or foreign production. 

The general scope of this amendment and the regulations pro- 
mulgated for its enforcement may be briefly sumarized as follows: 
Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, after a public hearing, 
determines that seed of alfalfa or red clover from any foreign coun- 
ty or r^ion is not adapted for general a^icultural use in the 
United ^ates, entry of such seed is prohibited unless, at least 10 
per cent of the seed be stained a red color. This 10 per cent red 
coloring is required for Italian red clover seed effective September 2, 
1926, and for alfalfa seed produced in Turkestan and Africa effec- 
tive September 25, 1926. Moreover, all alfalfa and red clover 
seed for which the country of production can not be shown is pro- 
hibited entry unless at least 10 per cent of the seed be stained red. 
Except as provided in the foregoing, entry of alfalfa or red-clover 
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seed into the United States is prohibited unless approximately 1 per 
cent of the seed is colored violet, if OToduced in Canada, or green 
if produced in any other country. iTie amendment also provides 
that any seed in interstate commerce that is willfully mi^randed 
may be confiscated by the Secretary of Agriculture by a process 
of libel. 

SOY BEANS 

No single agency has done more to develop the soy-bean industry 
in the United States than has the Department of Agriculture. Intro- 
duced from the Orient many decades ago, the soy bean only recently 
attained a recognized place in the cropping system of American 
farmers. As late as 1917 less than 500,000 acres were devoted to 
the growing of soy beans for all purposes. In 1924 there was a total of 
2,600,000 acres, of which about 1,000,000 acres were used for hay, 
]LOOO,000 acres for pasture and ensilage, and 500,000 acres for seed. 
This increase in the acreage devoted to soy beans in the United 
States is largely due to the development of better- adapted varie- 
ties. Previous to 1898, there were not more than eight varieties of 
soy beans generally grown in the United States, and of these only 
two, the Ito San and Mammoth Yellow, are now grown to any 
extent. In 1924, the last year for which data are available, the 
total value of the seed of all varieties of soy beans grown in the 
United States was estimated at $23,917,500. Of this total 
$12,675,540 must be credited to new varieties introduced by the 
department. The total value of the soy-bean hay crop in 1924 was 
$18,360,000, and of this value the new varieties were responsible for 
a little more than half. 

There is no way of estimating the value of the soy beans used for 

{ )asture, ensilage, and soil improvement, but it is probable that at 
east 25 per cent should be added to the above figures as the value 
represented by these uses of the crop. In estimating the contribu- 
tion made by the new varieties, not all the States growing soy beans 
are represented. Data were obtainable only from the principal soy- 
bean States. 


Older Varieties Supplanted 

The extent to which new varieties have supplanted the older ones 
in certain States is apparent when the following facts concerning 
soy-bean hay and seed only are considered. The Biloxi makes up 
43 per cent of the total production in Louisiana; Black Eyebrow, 25 

E er cent in West Virginia; Haberlandt, 32 per cent in Kentucky; 

laredo, 25 per cent in Mississippi; Manchu, 45 per cent in Iowa; 
Midwest, 50 per cent in Indiana; Mandarin^ 42 per cent in South 
Dakota; Morse, 28 per cent in Missouri; Virginia, 55 per cent in 
Virginia ; Wisconsin Black, 40 per cent in Wisconsin ; and the Wil- 
son, 53 per cent in Pennsylvania and 52 per cent in Maryland. The 
results obtained from the search for new varieties appears to have 
justified the work and compensated for the expense many times 
over. Of the total production of soy-bean hay and seed, 53.7 per 
cent is represented by varieties introduced and developed by the 
department. 
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This valuable grass sorghum and annual hay plant was obtained in 
1909 from northern Africa, through the efforts of C. V. Piper, then 
agrostologist in charge of the office of forage crops of the department. 
It was immediately successful, particularly in the southern Great 
Plains, and in 1918, nine years after its introduction into the United 
States, the value of the annual crop of Sudan grass was conserva- 
tively estimated at $10,000,000. Like the sorghums, it has proved 
able to survive periods of drought, and its fondness for hot weather 
during its growing period has resulted in its extensive use as a 
summer pasture, not only in the Great Plains but also in the Corn 
Belt. The acreage has practically doubled since 1918, and is becom- 
ing more or less unvarying around 1,000,000 acres sown annually. 
It is appreciated as an emergency hay crop and summer pasture 
grass in Iowa almost as much as in Texas, and the in^jrest in it is 
increasing as far east as Ohio. Although the value of a pasture 
crop is exceedingly difficult to appraise, there is justification for the 
belief that the annual crop of Sudan grass in recent years is easily 
worth $16,000,000. It has supplanted millet to a considerable ex- 
tent as a catch-crop, on account of its ordinarily higher yields and 
the greater palatability of the Sudan grass hay. Seed or it is now 
abundant and fairly cheap, and this grass promises to continue as 
one of our regular forage producers, returning each year in this one 
item many times the entire annual expense oi forage investigations 
in the the department. 

The introduction of Ladino clover was accomplished in Idaho 
about 1915, and since then about 40,000 pounds of Ladino clover 
seed have been produced and there have been established about 1,000 
acres of the very best kind of dairy pasture. Tlie total value of this 
new industry, although comparatively small, may be said to have 
added some $18,000 to $15,000 a year to the income of Idaho farmers. 

ABACA IN TROPICAL AMERICA 

The so-called hard fibers furnish the entire supply of raw 
material used by American manufacturers for making oinder twine, 
and the greater part of the raw material used for all other kinds or 
cordage except that made from jute and cotton. In addition to large 
Quantities of miscellaneous hard fiber cordage between two and 
three hundred million pounds of binder twine are consumed annually 
on the farms of this country. The American farmer is, therefore, 
our largest consumer of hard fibers. 

The four fibers that furnish practically all of Our supply of this 
raw material are henequent, sisal, abaca, and istle. The imports of 
these four fibers in 1925 amounted to 215,758 tons valued at $43,434,- 
169. The henequent is obtained principally from Yucatan, the sisal 
from Netherlands India, the Colonies of East Africa, and the 
Bahama Islands, the abaca from the Philippine Islands, and the 
istle from the northern part of Mexico. None of the hard fibers are 
produced in commercial quantities within the continental United 
States. 

Special attention has been given during the last year to the estab- 
lishment of abaca production on a commercial scale in tropical 
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America, The entire world supply of abaca fiber, with the exception 
of a few hundred bales, is produced in the Philippine Islands, With 
a decreasing supply of labor, and increasing competition from coco- 
nuts and other crops, the Philippine production of abaca is barely 
holding its own and is not keeping pace with the world demand for 
this fiber, IVo diseases of abaca, that have appeared in recent 
years, threaten to reduce still further the production of abaca. In 
view of these conditions, it is apparent that effoi't should be made 
to encourage the growing of abaca in tropical regions other than 
the Philippine Islands, 

Difficult Shipping Problem 


Abaca, when propagated from seed, does not come true to type, 
which necessitates propagation either from rhizomes or sucKers. 
The shipment of plant material of this character from the Philippine 
Islands to the American Tropics has proved to be a difiicult problem, 
and shipments of abaca plants made in 1923 and again in 1924 failed 
to survive the long journey. During the calendar year 1925, with 
the cooperation of the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the United States Shipping Board, arrangements were made for 
the routing of a freight steamer direct from the abaca-producing 
province of Davao, in southern Mindanao, to the Canal Zone. Pro- 
vision was also made lor the storage and handling of growing plant 
material on this ship. 

During the months of July and August, 1925, 1,438 selected abaca 

{ )lants, representing six different varieties, were accordingly col- 
ected on five different plantations in Davao. This material, which 
included rhizomes, suckers, buds, and growing plants, was packed 
in a number of different ways, and was shaped from Davao August 
21. The shipment was en route 44 days. On arrival the Canal Zone 
plants were reshipped to the northern part of the Republic of 
Panama, where arrangements had been made for planting them 
in an isolated plant quarantine section. About 50 plants were subse- 
quently taken to the plant introduction gardens at Summit, in the 
Canal Zone. 

Of the total shipment of 1,438 plants, 1,052 plants, or 73.2 per 
cent were alive when the shipment arrived at its destination. There 
was a relatively heavy loss after the plants were planted in the 
plant quarantine station. At the close of the year about 600 plants 
were growing and in good condition. 


DEMAND FOR RUBBER INFORMATION 


Rubber has become an essential to agricultural production and 
marketing of crops, as well as to urban industries. About three 
fimes as much rubber is used in the United Stages as in the rest of 
the world. The present development of our civilization could hardly 
be maintained without rubber. The precariousness of being so com- 
pletely dependent upon the East Indies for an indispensable product 
IS being recognized. 

Interest in the possibilities of rubber production is intensified by 
the larM areas of unused or partially used land in the United States, 
especially in the southern and southwestern regions, where it is hoped 
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that rubber production may prove feasible. If suitable plants were 
discovered, and methods of utilization devised, the well-mown dis- 
mrities in the wst of labor between the oriental regions and the 
united States might be overcome, as we now grow cotton, rice, sugar, 
and tobacco in competition with the oriental countries. 

Large areas of land now of little value in tropical America may 
be utilized for the production of Hevea rubber if suitable methoas 
can be devised. Experiments to detennine such possibilities are 
being made in numerous localities in the Canal Zone and in neigh- 
boring districts of the Kepublic of Panama, as well as in Haiti and 
southern Florida. On account of different conditions in tropical 
America, the methods that are used on the large rubber plantations 
of the East Indies have not appeared practicable, but other methods 
may be developed which will make production possible without con- 
tt*act labor and also avoid the large initial outlay and overhead 
charges of the East Indian plantation system. Careful experiments 
are needed to show the range of conditions under which it is possible 
for the trees to grow and to produce rubber, and to demonstrate a 
practical method for bringing the trees through the early stages 
of the development with the smallest requirement of labor and ex- 
pense. The first result of these experiments is to show that the 
range of adaptation of Hevea, the Para rubber tree, is much wider 
than has been supposed. 

Hevea in Tropical America 

Experiments with Hevea and other rubber-producing plants are 
going forward in Haiti, in the Canal Zone, and in the Republic of 
Panama. Seeds and young plants of Hevea from Haiti were taken 
to Panama, and are being tested in numerous localities. The tap- 
ping of mature Hevea trees in Haiti has been carried into the second 
year with yields distinctly larger than at the corresponding periods 
in the first season. Compared with records of individual trees in 
Ceylon and elsewhere in the East Indies, the range of variation is 
much the same, and also the average production per tree. Thus 
there is no question of the feasibility of commercial production of 
rubber in Haiti, if a suitable system can be establisned. A small 
shipment of the crude rubber was sold in New York at the full mar- 
ket price of East Indian rubber. 

Seedlings of Hevea are tolerant of shade and specially adapted to 
forest undergrowth conditions, so that planting in the open is not 
necessary. Slower growth of the plants in the early stages does not 
interfere with a vigorous and normal development of the trees after 
they have become well established. The use of cover crops like the 
pigeon pea, or Congo bean, may be desirable for controlling weeds 
or grass, shading the soil, and gradually establishing the desirable 
condition of the forest leaf-litter covering; also the closer planting 
of the rubber trees may serve the same purpose. While the tapping 
size might be reached somewhat later in close-spaced plantings, the 
cost of establishing plantations might be less and the outlook for 
sustained production might be improved, since the bark surface 
would be greater. Also the removal of low-yielding trees could be 
accompKdied with less difficulty or need of replacement. 
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Promising Rnbber Plants 

Several of the tropical rubber*producing species thrive in southern 
Florida and appear to be so well adapted to local conditions that 
extensive cultivation might be possible if satisfactory methods for 
extraction of the rubber could ue devised. The Assam rubber tr^ 
{Fictts elastioa) and the purple-flowered rubber shrub {Cry'^tostegia 
arcmdiflorc) are widely distributed and grow very well in many 
localities in the southern half of Florida. Cryvtostegia madagas- 
cariensis has also been introduced into Florida ; this species has been 
studied in Mexico and Haiti and is known to produce rubber of fair 
quality. The collection of rubber plants now growing at the plant- 
introduction garden Chapman Field, near Miami, includes numerous 
^cies of Alstonia, Asclepias, Carissa, Carpodinus, Castilla, Cerbera, 
Cryptostegia, Euphorbia, Ficus, Funtumia, Hevea, Jatroph^ Lan- 
dofphia, Manihot, Mascarenhasia, Parthenium, Pedilanthus, Plume- 
ria, Rhobdadenia, and Urceola. 

Rubber plants that are natives of dry regions are being tested in 
California, in the coast districts as well as in the interior valleys. 
Several dry-country rubber plants are known in Mexico, while others 
are reported in South America, Africa, and Madagascar. Special 
attention is being given to one of the native species of milkweed 
{Asclepias svilmlata)^ which appears to be the most promising for 
waste lands and for producing the largest quantity of rubber-bearing 
material readily and cheaply. 

FOREIGN PLANT INTRODUCTION 

Methods for safeguarding the country against foreign crop pests 
in connection with plant-introduction work are being steadily im- 
proved. All plant material from foreign sources is brought to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and subjected to rigid inspection and to treatments if 
required. Much of the material goes into quarantine and some is 
detained under special safeguards. Material that is released to go 
to one or more of the plant-introduction gardens is under surveil- 
lance all the time it is being grown and propagated. Just before 
distribution a final inspection is given. These protective measures 
are developed cooperatively by the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 

Several years ago one of the agricultural explorers of the depart- 
ment discovered a remarkable dierry growing in the Ecuadorian 
Andes. This fruit is closely related to our wild black cherry. It 
occurs all the way from Mexico southward. For a long time only 
seed could be obtained, but two years ago some budwood was intro- 
duced and successfully established under glass at the Bell (Md.) 
plant-introduction garden. Four small trees from this budwood 
came into bearing this year. The fruit is of good size and very fair 
quality. The Capulin cherry, as this fruit is called, is believed to be 
adapted to our Southern States; at least it will be given extended 
trial there. It is essentially a warm-country cherry. A cherry for 
the home gardens of the iSouth and for local markets would be a 
valuable acquisition. The fruit of the Capulin as grown here is about 
three-fourts to 1 inch in diameter and or a pinkish-red color. It is 
borne in racemes, like our native black cherry. 
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Bamboos are attracting much interest in this country, especially 
since the recent publication of a small bulletin on their groA^th and 
uses in the United States. The timber bamboo is one of the most 
striking forms. About 8,000 plants of this species were distributed 
in the spring of 1926. Cooperators are being encouraged to put out 
and care for small groves of from a quarter acre to an acre. It is 
important to make certain of a future supply of plants. The plants 
must be propagated by division, as seed is not available. Besides the 
timber bamboo, which finds many uses on the farm and in commerce, 
numerous other species are being tested and propagated — mainly at 
the plant introduction garden of the Bureau of Plant Industry, near 
Savannah, Ga. 


TUNG-OIL TREE INTRODUCTION 

Commercial plantings of the tung-oil tree, a recent introduction of 
the department from China, have now reached a total of about 1,500 
acres. The new industry is centering in north-central Florida, and is 
being fostered by interests connected with the paint and varnish 
industries, in which tung oil is an important factor. Most of the 
bearing trees are young, and consequently the seed crop small. 
All available seed is still being used lor planting purposes. While 
there is at present an ample supply of tung oil from China for 
the needs of American manufacturers all that is received is more or 
less adulterated or otherwise inferior in quality and there is a need 
for a commercial supply of the pure oil. The imports during the 
calendar year 1925 amounted to 101,550,000 pounds, with a declared 
value of $11,385,000. 

Interest in the Chinese elm (llhnus jmmila) has increased each 
season since its first introduction, and very favorable reports have 
been received from all sections of the coimtrv. Because of its rapid 
growth and its resistance to drought and alkali special interest has 
attached to its usefulness in the Great Plains region, where there is 
great need for a shade tree also suitable for use in windbreaks. No 
other tree has met so successfully the requirements of this region. 
The ever-increasing demand for it has resulted in its being offered by 
a number of nurserymen in that section, and there is little doubt but 
that hundreds of thousands of these trees will be planted as rapidly 
ajs they become available. 

RIPENING OF DATES 

From the elaborate pollination experiments on dates it has been de- 
termined that the type of pollen used will make possible either the 
very early ripening or mid-season ripening or late-season ripening of 
the particular variety of dates that are pollinated. Not only the time, 
of ripening but the size and flavor of the mature date are determined 
to a very large extent by the kind of pollen that is used. 

The extent to which this may apply to fruit crops other than the 
date is now under consideration. It is possible that the same prin- 
ciple may be applied to secure more or less control of the quality of 
other fruits. In so far the production of dates is concerned, this 
discovery is of unusual importance because of the material extent of 
the control of fruiting habits of the different varieties of dates now 
being grown in the Southwest. 
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SUGAR BEETS 

Distinct advances have been made in the investigations into the 
ourly-toj) of sugar beets, which is perhaps the most serious disease 
with which beet growers have to contend in the western areas. A 
mild form of the disease first observcxi at Bakersfield, Calif., in 1924, 
was studied and found to be caused bv virus that had previously 

E assed through certain wild hosts, subject to the disease, before 
eing transmitted to beets by the insect Euttetix tenellu. This 
remarkable discovery of attenuation of the virus is believed to be the 
first instance ever recorded of such a phenomenon in a disease of 
plants. 

Additional data on the control of the sugar-beet nematode by 
rotation of crops was obtained at Salt Lake City, Utah, and this 
method is now unhesitatingsly recommended as the only practica- 
ble one under present conditions in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, and California. 

An investigation of the best conditions for storage of commercial 
beets was brought to a conclusion at Salt Lake City. It had been 
previously brought out that enormous losses of sugar occur in the 

{ files at beet dumps and in factoi*y bins on account of the physio- 
ogicai activities of the beets which go on, although at a diminished 
rate. The principal recommendation resulting from this investiga- 
tion is to shade the surface of piles with a moisture-holding inex- 
pensive covering; which should be sprayed with water during dry 
weather. It was proved that this lowers the temperature and cuts 
down ventilation, which reduces respiration and the resulting loss 
of sugar. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

Blister rust was found in the Northwest in the fall of 1921, when 
it was discovered at Vancouver, British Columbia, and shortly after- 
wards at Mount Vernon, Wash. Subsequent investigations indicate 
that it was introduced from France in 1910 on a shipment of young 
white pines that were planted near Vancouver. Field conditions 
favored its rapid spread and it became thoroughly established on 
western w^hite pine in the coastal region of British Columbia. Fol- 
lowing the discovery of the disease in the West, the department in 
1922 and 1923 undertook a cooperative survey to determine the limits 
of infection and the possibilities of natural or artificial barriers 
delaying the advance of the disease into uninfested regions. 

The season of 1923 was notable principally for the spread of infec- 
tion southward through the dry belt of central British Columbia 
and through the Lake region of eastern British Columbia. Infection 
on cultivated black currants was found to be generally scattered 
over the dry belt and extended as far south ^.s tne central part of 
Okanogan County, Wash. Infection in eastern British Columbia 
was found to have extended southward to Grand Forks, British 
Columbia; Danville, Ferry County, Wash.; and to Nelson, British 
Columbia, It was also found that numerous Ribes were each year 
infected in the Puget Sound region of western Washington. Their 
proximity to native white pines made it probable that these pines 
were becoming infected. 
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Idaho Pine Threatened 

In general, at the end of the 1928 field season, the Idaho white pine 
belt was directly threatened with invasion from the Northwest, 
through the dry belt and from the north through Nelson, British 
Columbia, and near-by points. Also, the increase of infection in 
western Washington constituted an ever-increasing menace of 
infection in western Oregon. 

In 1924, the department in cooperation with the affected States 
and local agencies began a control program projected over a period 
of 10 years which aimed at delaying the spread of the disease and at 
developing and applying practical control measures. During the 
two years the program has been under way, good progress has been 
made in carrying out such measures as were considered worth while 
and in developing suitable control practices. 

During 1925 two important developments in the spread of the rust 
were noted. First, western white pines were found to be infected at 
Nelson, British Columbia. This pine infection resulted from Ribes 
infection found at that point in 1923 and is significant in that it 
constitutes a focus from which Ribes infecting spores can be dis- 
seminated over long distances, thus greatly increasing the risk of 
initial infection of Ribes in northern Idaho. Second, the disease 
was found in the coast region of northwestern Oregon at Pacific City, 
Wheeler, and Knappa. This spread undoubtedly denotes the pres- 
ence of infected pines in the Puget Sound region of Washington some 
distance south of the Canadian border. It constitutes a direct thrust 
of the disease toward the sugar-pine regions of southwestern Oregon 
and California. 


Blister-Rust Control in the East 

Steady progress in blister-rust control in the East has been made 
since the beginning of the control program in 1922. The develop- 
mental work prior to 1921 resulted in 1,036,903 acres of land being 
cleared of 14,491,503 Ribes, of which 91,718 were cultivated bushes. 
At the same time, the average per acre cost of eradication was re- 
duced from 72 to 18 cents. From the beginning of the control pro- 
gram in 1922, a total of 29,988,089 Ribes, of which 204,451 were 
cultivated bushes, have been eradicated from 3,217,140 acres of land 
at an average cost of 18 cents per acre. Since 1918 a total of 44,- 
479,592 Ribes of which 296,169 were cultivated bushes, have been 
destroyed on 4,254,043 acres of land. 

The majority of owners of cultivated Ribes destroyed their bushes 
without compensation. During 1925, 59,458 cultivated bushes were 
uprooted, yet the State had to pay for only 2.2 per cent or 1,300 
plants. A total of $514.55 was paid’ in compensation for cultivated 
Ribes to 49 owners. Durii^ the four years the program has been 
under way the cooperating Mates, towns, and individuals have made 
available a total of $723,451.02 for cooperative control work. 

The blister-rust situation in the Middle Atlantic and Lake States 
differs materially from that in New England and New York. The 
southward advance of the diseaseintonorthernNew Jersey and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania has been comparatively slow. The difference 
in the behavior of the disease in this region is probably due to th§ 
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influence of host associations, and perhaps other factors not definitely 
known at present. Wild Ribes are moderately abundant, but the 
pine host is so scattered that field conditions are unfavorable for 
the rapid spread of the disease. Cooperative scouting in New Jersey 
during 1925 resulted in the finding of infected cultivated black mr- 
rants in Monmouth, Passaic, Warren, and Sussex Counties. Similar 
scouting in Pennsylvania showed the rust present in Wayne County 
at Callicoon, Rileyville, and Damascus, where it had occurred in 
former years, and at Laurella, a new location. In two instances the 
disease was on cultivated black currants, in the third on pines and 
black currants, and in the fourth on pines and wild gooseberries. 
The southward spread of the rust is being carefully watched, and 
steps will be taken, in cooperation with the States concerned, to secure 
the application of control measures to valuable pine stands as the 
need arises. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 

The campaign for the eradication of the common barberry for the 
purpose 01 reducing stem-rust losses of small grains has been in 
progress eight years. This year’s results show that a great many 
barberry bushes still exist in the barberry-eradication area. Some of 
these bushes are in areas not yet reached in survey and eradication, 
for barberries are numerous in the old established farming communi- 
ties of the counties not yet covered in the first survey. Others are 
bushes overlooked in surveys, and these cause the greatest concern. 
The second-survey results show that a comparatively large number of 
plantings were missed on the first survey. These are scattered well 
over the entire area. 

In spite of the extreme care used in the second survey, a check 
survey in a county picked for the purpose showed that a compara- 
tively large number of barberries may be missed even on second sur- 
vey unless every foot of the area is inspected. All areas of escaped 
bushes must be completely inspected, and care must be exercised to 
insure that the extreme limits of these areas are reached. Numerous 
seedlings may continue to develop each season in the vicinity of 
locations from which fruiting bushes were removed. The missed 
bushes and the continuously developing seedlings are hidden centers 
of stem-rust infection. Patience in searching tor bushes and seed- 
lings, the following up of all reports of the early and heavy develop- 
ment of stem rust in local areas, and the eradication of bushes found 
will aid materially in the control of stem rust. 

In the eastern winter-wheat producing States of the eradication 
area, stem rust of wheat is controlled as soon as the barberries are 
eradicated from an area. It may be that stem rust developing 
early in southern climates under certain conditions is spread widely 
by winds to the spring-wheat producing States. However, in 1925 
142,550 barberry bushes and toi,796 seedlings were found in the 
counties surveyed. In the second survey in Minnesota, 1,124 bushes 
were found on 134 properties in 10 counties. In North Dakota, 110 
bushes were found on 15 properties in 5 counties. In South Daxota, 
446 bushes were located on 66 properties in 10 counties, and in Iowa, 
1,125 bushes on 145 properties in 8 counties. Similar results were 
obtained from the second survey in the other States. Granted that 
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much rust may develop from untraced sources, it is nevertheless 
true that wherever very severe local stem-rust epidemics have con- 
tinued to recur year after year, a careful survey usually reveals 
one or more plantings of barberries. Records of hundreds of these 
epidemics are filed in the offices of State officials, and many cases 
of the reduction of rust by eradication of local barberries are testi- 
fied to each year by farmers and field men. 

Many Bushes Still Exist 

Thousands of bushes and seedlings, no doubt, still exist in the 
13 States of the eradication area. A preliminary survey of a few 
townships in border counties in Kansas and Missouri in 1924, and 
a further check for stem rust in the spring of 1925, show that many 
plantings of barberries exist there. Some of these when examined 
were spreading stem rust to grains and grasses, others u^pparently 
were not. 

There are eradication laws or regulations under which barberry 
bushes may be eradicated not only in the 13 States of the eradication 
area, but also in Missouri, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee. Interest in the eradication of barberries is manifested 
locally in Pennsylvania. In the part of Virginia where Berberis 
canadensis^ a native barberry, spreads stem rust to local grain crops 
local eradication of this native barberry is in progress. North 
Carolina scientists are showing interest in the spread of stem rust 
from B, canctdemis in that State. 

SOIL SURVEYS 

The hitherto unknown characteristics of many soils in the United 
States have been determined by the Bureau of Soils in the last 
fiscal year. Survey projects were either begun or completed in 29 
States, covering a total of 28,508 square miles, an area equal to more 
than half of Iowa. This means that during the last fiscal year 
definite knowledge has been gained of an additional 18,245,120 acres 
of soils — the Nation’s most important agricultural resource — regard- 
ing their present and potential productiveness, the type of agricul- 
ture for which they are best suited, methods of soil improvement, 
crop adaptation, and their proper management. 

Aji intensive field study was made oi the important soil types of 
north-central Indiana, with a view to determining the relation be- 
tween the distinguishing soil characteristics and soil productiveneas 
and management. This marks the beginning of an entirely new 
and important line of soil investigation. Soil mapping and classifi- 
cation are now pursued in harmony with the dynamic or genetic 
conception of soils — a conception which recognizes the development 
of distinguishing soil characteristics under the influence of climatic 
and biotic forces, and not according to the old idea of classification 
on the basis of the physiographic position of soils. The facts col- 
lected in the study of the Indiana soils show that when soils are 
classified according to these natural, distinguishing characteristics 
they correspond to the soils to which the farmers have given distinc- 
tion in local descriptive names, in their estimates of average yields 
per acre, in their soil-management practices and in their estimates 
of relative land values. 
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Alkali Soils in Illinois 

Soil studies, in coofjeration with the University of Illinois, have 
brought to light a wide distribution of certain alkali ” soils in 
southern Illinois, hitherto not known to occur east of the Great 
Plains. These soils, from the surface downward, are similar to the 
so-called ‘‘ Szik ” soils of Hungry, the Solonetz ” soils of Russia, 
and to the slick spots ” which occur in regions of low rainfall in 
the United States. These peculiar soils, in their development, owe 
their distinguishing characteristics to the presence of certain salts 
which are common in the dry regions of the West, but which were 
not known to exist so far east as southern Illinois. Such a distribu- 
tion of alkali soils affects to a marked degree the type of crops that 
can be grown in the affected area. 

EXCLUSION OF PLANT PESTS 

The protection of American agriculture from new insect pests and 
plant diseases is one of the more important activities of the depart- 
ment. It is known that our chief insect and disease liazards are of 
foreign origin, and that the importation of plants and plant prod- 
ucts without inspection or safeguards of any kind has been the means 
of entry of practically all of these imported pests. Since 1912, 
under llie enforcement of the plant quarantine act, the rapid stream 
of entry of such pests has been largely stopped. This desirable re- 
sult is being obtained by the enforcement of some 22 foreign quaran- 
tines restricting, controlling, and safeguarding by inspection the 
entry of the plants and plant products known to be carriers of 
specific plant enemies. For the enforcement of these orders, the 
oepartment is maintaining an inspection service at the principal 
ports of entry in the United States, the utility of which is daily 
attested by the interception of new and important pests. 

Under the authority given in the plant quarantine act to control 
and prevent the spread of new plant enemies that have gained more 
or less local foothold in the United States, some 17 of these are now 
under domestic quarantines, among whic‘h may be mentioned the 
pink bollworm of cotton, the Japanese beetle, the European corn 
borer, the gipsy moth, and the white pine blister ru^. These 
domestic quarantines also include those necessary to prevent the 
spread of pests to the continental United States from the Territories 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico. The most important of these quarantines 
is that intended to prevent the entrance of the Mediterranean fruit 
and melon fly into the mainland of the United States, 

Control of Pink Bollworm 

It may be here noted that the pink bollworm has not reappeared 
in the important cotton regions of central and eastern Texas and 
ill Louisiana, where it was formerly widely established, indicating 
the continued success of the eradication and control measures. The 
effort to confine the gip^ moth to its known distribution, covering 
now much of the New England States, has been accomplished by 
the maintenance, for the last two years, of a defense belt extending 
along the Champlain^Hudson River section. It is generally recog- 
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nized that the spread of the gipsy moth into the mountainous 
regions of central and northern New York would make it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent the rapid spread of this serious 
forest and orchard pest throughout the United States. 

In the case of the Japanese beetle and the European corn borer, 
natural and local spread can not be prevented, but control measures 
enforced with respect to these pests have effectively prevented their 
long-distance spread. The Japanese beetle has spread during the 
year into two new States, namely. New York — in the immediate 
vicinity of New York City, in the Hudson Valley and on Long 
Island — and the southwestern corner of Connecticut. The white- 
j)]ne blister rust has appeared in Oregon, evidently spreading from 
its known western locations in Briti^ Columbia and Washington. 
New quarantine control measures for this disease have been adopted 
and are now being enforced. It is hoped that these will give greater 
protection against further spread to important whito-pine areas 
m the Western United States not yet invaded. 

Eradication Sometimes Impossible 

It is recognized that such pests and diseases are introduced and 
firmly established over considerable areas, their eradication is impos- 
sible and their spread, probably ultimately throughout their possi- 
ble range in the United States, can not be prevented. The control 
efforts which the department is carrying on are intended to retard 
the spread of these pests and to reduce losses pending effective local 
control. 

Authority granted in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1927, to inspect domestic fruits and vegetables and other plants and 
plant products offered for export to meet the sanitary requirements 
of foreign countries, became effective July 1, 1926. jSuch inspection 
IS now being given. This is a new service but is expected to be 
self-supporting under authority granted to make reasonable charges 
for inspection. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of March 1, 1926, in the case 
of the Oregon -Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. versus the 
State of Washington, in effect, ruled that, with the Federal plant 
quarantine act in force, “ State action is illegal and unwarranted,” 
and invalidated upward of 200 State quarantines. This situation 
necessitated an amendment of the plant quarantine act to make it 
possible for any State to take necessary protective action with respect 
to any subject which has not been specifically taken up under Fed- 
eral quarantines. 

A ]oint resolution was therefore drafted, amending section 8 of 
the act to give such powers to the several States. This amendment 
received the sanction of Congress and was approved by the Presi- 
dent April 13, 1926. The amendment also autnorizes tne Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with any State, Territory, or district in 
the enforcement of any such quarantines and, further, gives author- 
ity for any State to exercise its police powers with respect to any 
articles shipped in violation of a Federal plant quarantine. The 
amendment of the act providing for Federal and State cooperation 
in quarantine activities should greatly harmonize and strengthen 
such activities in the future. 
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ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


The year just completed has been one of excellent progr^s in 
bettering conditions for the production of domestic animals. 
Methods for the eradication and control of animal diseases have 
been highly fruitful of results. Elforts to improve the quality of 
livestock by better breeding have shown gains both in public interest 
and in actual betterment of stock. In regulatory work also there 
has been a growing spirit of cooperation from individuals, transpor- 
tation companies, the meat trade, and livestock organizations. This 
work has to do largely with supervising the importation and inter- 
state movement of animals, inspection of meat, and supervising the 
manufacture of biological products. 

It is gratifying to report that the United States again is free from 
the dangerous foreign malady, foot-and-mouth disease, which gained 
entrance in 1924 and recurred in 1925. Fortunately the ravages of 
the disease were confined in both outbreaks to limited areas in two 
States — California and Texas. Following a period of very close 
supervision over the regions affected — and especially of the rough, 
mountain ranges in California where deer had become infected — 
the department withdrew its last quarantine restrictions June 10, 
1920. 

The appearance of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico near the end 
of the fiscal year was occasion for renewed precautions and vigi- 
lance. The department is optimistic, however, regarding the ability 
of the United States to maintain its freedom from the plague and 
to eradicate any infection which may ever gain entrance. Public 
sentiment supports the aggressive measures used in combating the 
malady by quarantine, slaughter, and burial or burning of iniected 
carcasses. Success in eradicating the outbreaks of 1924 and 1926, 
and of establishing complete freedom from the disease in 1926, has 
been due largely to excellent cooperation among livestock owners 
and county, State, and Federal officials. 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS DECLINING 

In the nation-wide effort to eradicate tuberculosis from livestock, 
results have been unusually gratifying. During the fiscal year 109 
counties completed a series or tuberculin tests showing that infection 
had been present to the extent of not over one-half of 1 per cent. 
With the disposal of reactors and establishment of other safeguards 
the counties were recognized as virtually free from bovine tubercu- 
losis. This number is greater than the total of all previous years 
and brings the total list of such counties to 198. The acceleration of 
progress in establishing county-wide areas free from tuberculous 
cattle supports the belief of department livestock officials that the 
task of eradicating bovine tuberculosis from the United States is 
feasible, though still of great magnitude and likely to require many 
more years. 

During the progress of the present systematic campaign, which 
began late in 1917, the extent of bovine tuberculosis in the United 
States has declinexJ from about 4 per cent to 2.8 per cent. The^ 
figures are estimates based on more than 25,000,000 cattle tested. 
A reduction in per cent means a large corresponding reduction — 
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when applied to all cattle in the country — of economic losses and of 
menace to the livestock industry. More than that, the decline of 
the disease in cattle means that the menace to the human race, and 
especially to small children, is gradually being removed. The ex- 
perience of inspectors engaged in field work has revealed scores 
of cases in which there was an intimate relation between tuberculosis 
among livestock and of people on the same farm, or who used raw 
milk from tuberculous cattle. Public sentiment is strongly behind 
the campaign to eradicate tuberculosis while the degree of infection 
is still low — which fortunately is the condition in most localities. 
Prompt and aggressive measures will save many human lives, reduce 
losses of animals, and put the stock-raising industry on a safer, 
sounder basis. 

Liberal ^propriations for the work made this excellent progress 
possible. The testing is done only by trained and qualified men 
and under a system which insures economy of operation. The num- 
ber of cattle tested during the year was 24 per cent greater than 
during the previous fiscal year, yet the demand for the work ex- 
ceeded facilities for testing, and 4,000,000 cattle were on the waiting 
list for testing when the year closed. As further indication of public 
interest, a survey made auring the year showed that over 1,200 cities 
and towns in the United States now have municipal ordinances 
requiring the tuberculin testing of cattle furnishing milk for con- 
sumption. The ordinances, the survey showed also, were being fairly 
well enforced except in about 1 per cent of the cases. 

Meat-inspection records for the year show a gratifying decline in 
tuberculous infection among hogs. Of the domestic animals besides 
cattle and hogs, poultry also are susceptible to tuberculosis. A 
survey showed that fowl tuberculosis is serious in several areas, 
especially around the Great Lakes and westward. Suitable field 
measures, combined with distribution of explicit directions for 
reducing losses, are the means being taken to improve the situation. 

HOG-CHOLERA LOSSES 

With the present widespread knowledge concerning the preventive- 
serum treatment for hog cholera the swine industry can be protected 
from heavy or sudden losses caused by that disease. As in the previ- 
ous fiscal year the toll of hog cholera during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, was unusually low. In fact, there has been no period 
of exceptional prevalence since 1913-14, which was before the dis- 
covery of the cause of hog cholera and the development of means 
to immunize hogs against it. 

The experience of nearly two decades indicates that modern meth- 
ods of prevention and improved farm saiiilation can stop the periodic 
waves of hog cholera, which before 1914 caused sudden and stagger- 
ing losses and were disheartening to swine growers throughout the 
(‘oimtry. 

During the fall of 1926 a situation arose which demonstrated 
clearly the importance of keeping swine immunized against this 
highly contagious disease. Owing to the slight extent of cholera in 
recent years, a very large proportion of swine owners discontinued 
the practice of immunizing their herds. As a further result the 
commercial production of serum declined in proportion. 
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Both of these conditions — large numbers of susceptible animus 
and shortage of serum — were responsible for extensive outbreaks in 
several hog-growing States until serum production again met the 
requirements of the industry. 

ERADICATING CATTLE TICKb 

The work of eradicating cattle ticks from the areas in the South 
where ticks are still present continues to gain ground. Cooperative 
tick-eradication activities during the year resulted in the releasing 
of 18 counties and 9 parts of counties from Federal quarantine on 
account of tick fever. The areas released were: In Alabama, two 
counties and one part of county; in Arkansas, two counties and two 
parts of counties; in Florida, six counties and four parts of counties: 
in North Carolina, seven counties; and in Oklahoma, one county and 
two parts of counties. In the area previously released, 72 counties 
in wliich some tick infestation still existed were rendered entirely 
tick free. At the close of the fiscal year 723 of the 984 counties 
originally in the quarantined area were released. Of this number 
601 counties wore reported as entirely tick free. 

During the fiscal year 1926 Texas, or tick, fever was, by act of 
Congress, placed in the list of contagious, infectious, or communi- 
cable diseases of livestock. The act oi Congress creating the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in 1884 provided by a special provision ‘Hhat 
the so-called splenetic or Texas fever shall not be consiaered a con- 
tagious, infectious, or communicable disease within the meaning 
* * * of this act.” 

To understand the apparent inconsistency of this special exemption 
it should be remembered that in 1884 little was known of this cattle 
malady, which became known as Texas fever because it often fol- 
lowed the introduction in northern pastures of cattle from Texas. 
It should be remembered also that the 1884 law antedated by about 
five years the bureau’s discovery that the cattle tick was the carrier 
of this disease. 

Following this discovery and particularly since systematic efforts 
at tick eradication have been undertaken, the repeal of this pro- 
vision has been frequently recommended. But it was not favorably 
acted upon until the present year, when an act approved June 28, 
1026, repealed the provision in section 6 of the 1884 law permitting 
the movement of tick-infested cattle for slaughter. The present law 
provides “ that until May 1, 1928, cattle infested with or exposed to 
cattle-fever ticks may be shipped in interstate commerce for im- 
mediate slaughter after one dipping in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe.” After May 
1, 1928, only tick-free cattle will be permitted in interstate commerce. 

SWINE SANITATION 

» Besides the diseases mentioned, which are of major importance, 
there has been progress also in reducing the toll of certam others 
both by regulatory and educational methods. The system of swine 
sanitation, developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry a few years 
ago in Illinois, is now being widely and effectively used throughout 
the Central West. It has not only greatly reduced losses of pigs 
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from round wortns and associated ailments but has improved the vigor 
and growth of pigs raised according to the system. 

Extensive experiments for the control of stomach worms of sheep 
completed during the year at Vienna, Va., point to the ineffectiveness 
of pasture rotation alone for preventing losses from this pest. 
Though of some, benefit, the mere changing of pastures as frequently 
pract^d is much less effective than dosing the sheep periodically 
with a dilute solution of copper sulphate. 

During the year the department began extensive investigations of 
animal parasites at two field stations in the South — McNeill, Miss., 
and Moultrie, Ga. — there being special need for a better understand- 
ing of Southern parasite problems. 

QUALITY IN LIVESTOCK 

The importance of high quality in domestic livestock b*'.s been con- 
tinually urged by the department. Well-bred animals are the basis 
of a profitable livestock industry and an ample supply of good- 
quality meat and products. A definite method used lor the last six 
years for increasing the use of purebred sires now has approximately 
17,000 followers enrolled to use purebred sires exclusively in their 
livestock-breeding (derations. 

During the year Union County, Ky., after five years of persistent 
effort, has succeeded in banishing all scrub and grade bulls and 
establishing itself as the first county in the United States to use 
purebred bulls exclusively, there being 145 within its boundaries at 
the close of the year. Tne stallions, jacks, and boars .of the county 
were purebred also so far as known, but enort has been centered on 
the improvement of cattle, owing to the large production of beef 
there. The accomplishment is especially noteworthy since it marks 
the success, on a county-wide basis, of an activity heretofore limited 
to progressive individuals or associations made up of specially inter- 
ested persons. 

Forty-three other counties in various States are likewise making 
outstanding progress and bettering their livestock. In each of those 
counties 100 or more owners have agreed in writing to use purebred 
sires for all classes of animals raised. The greater earning power 
and better selling price of well-bred stock continue to be apparent. 

Through arrangements with the management of Sni-a-Bar Farms 
near Kansas City, Mo., the department obtained and published some 
of the results of an extensive demonstration conducted for 10 years 
in the improvement of an ordinary herd of cows by the use of pure- 
bred bulls. The marketing data and other results furnish con- 
vincing evidence that good breeding is a dominant factor in the pro- 
duction of high-quality beeves and that good feeding and manage- 
ment will not return best results unless the element of good breeding 
is present also, 

MEAT INVESTIGATIONS 

In accordince with plans made during the previous year, important 
research is now in progress to determine factors which influence the 
quality and palatability of meat. The experimental work takes into 
consideration numerous factors, including age, sex, breeding, grade, 
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and feed. Nineteen States cooperated with the department in the 
first year’s work. In technical studies of the kind undertaken the 
necessity for accurate measurements was apparent early in the work 
for determining and expressing quality in meat other than by per- 
sonal judgment. The development of equipment included machines 
for measuring color accurately and for determining the tenderness 
or breaking strength of muscle fibers. Slaughter records in connec- 
tion with meat research include not only studies of carcass weights, 
dressing per cent, and quality of meat, but also weight of organs 
both full and empty, length of intestines, and numerous other details. 

Soft-Pork Problem 

Earlier investigations to determine the causes of “ soft pork ” and 
the opportunities which may exist for correcting the conditions pro- 
ducing it were continued in cooperation with 13 State experiment 
stations. The condition appears most noticably when hogs are fed 
certain rations, such as those containing peanuts, soy beans, and 
other oily feeds. Formerly soft pork was regarded as a problem 
chiefly or the South and dependent in large degree on rations con- 
taining peanuts. Developments during the last year’s experimental 
work now show clearly that other feeds, notably soy beans, are like- 
wise important, and that soft pork is a problem to be reckoned with 
wherever hogs are produ(‘ed. The experiments are resulting in sys- 
tems of feeding by which any of the softening feeds may be used 
to some extent, without necessarily producing soft carcasses. 

ANIMAL PROTEINS 

The chemical and physiological studies of meat and meat-food 
products have furnished new knowledge concerning the nutritive 
value of proteins in animal tissues. The supplemental value of cer- 
tain meat proteins to that of vegetables is especially of interest. The 
protein of beef, for instance, enhances to a remarkable degree the 
nutritive value of protein in wheat, bolted wheat flour, corn meal, 
oatmeal, and rice; that is, when consumed in combination with beet 
proteins cei-eal proteins are much more efficient for promoting 
growth than when the latter are fed alone. In the same way certain 
animal products, such as tripe, calves’ sweetbreads, beef blood, and 
beef serum, which are of low biological value when fed alone, are 
greatly improved in value when fed with the proteins of beef muscle 
or beef liver. 

Other biological studies have revealed the mode of action of dis- 
infectants. This work, which is highly technical, shows which 
chemical members of various series of compounds have the chief 
power of destroying bacteria. Several products studied proved to 
be of exceptionally high bactericidal power. Research of this kind 
ha^ its practical uses in the treatment and eradication of diseases 
and in increasing the efiiectiveness of disinfectants. 

LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENTS 

Three years of experimental work conducted in Texas and New 
Mexico have shown that calves can be fattened in a comparatively 
short time on the feeds produced in the Southwest. Experiments 
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in West Virginia, which apply also to surrounding territory, have 
shown that cattle to be marketed off grass in the fall can be win- 
tered satisfactorily — so far as gains are concerned — on almost any 
combination of feeds produced in the Appalachian region. Silage, 
cottonseed meal, and straw proved to be a more desirable winter 
ration than hay^ and grain. 

Studies of wool production under western range conditions showed 
that length of staple is one of the most important factors influencing 
the weight of wool per fleece. The breed used in these experiments 
was the Kambouillet, and owners of such sheep should find it profit- 
able to breed for fleeces of longer staple. 

A five-vears’ comparison to determine the advantages of early 
or late laimiing under New England conditions strongly favored the 
latter. Net profits for ewes that lambed late (May and June) were 
more than twice as great as for ewes that produced Iambs early 
(February and Marcn). The principal reason for tho advantage 
was the lower cost of feeds. Late lambs and their mothers did well 
on cheap pasture, whereas the early lambs and their mothers required 
expensive feed. 

Poultry-Breeding Work 

Poultry-breeding work conducted at the department experiment 
farm at Beltsville, Md., resulted in increased production and a larger 
proportion of hens which laid 200 eggs or more annually. In 
poultry- feeding tests the benefit of cod-nver oil in rations of chicks 
raised in confinement was apparent. Kemoval of the oil from the 
rations of such chicks resulted in greatly increased mortality and 
poorer growth. 

An important undertaking of the year in poultry work besides 
the experimental activities was the tormulation and development 
among States of a uniform plan of accreditation and certification 
of hatcheries and breeding flocks. The essential purpose of the 
undertaking is the establishment of inspection and supervision, there- 
by enabling purchasers of fowls, of baby chicks, and hatching eggs 
to obtain stock free of disease and of the quality represented. The 
department also instituted cooperation with the management of 
oflicial egg-laying contests with respect to the adoption of uniform 
rules and regulations. 

MEAT INSPECTION RENDERS WIDE SERVICE 

Of the various regulatory services which the department conducts 
for the benefit of the American public. Federal meat inspection 
is one of the most important and extensive. During the year this 
service was maintained in 896 establishments in 251 cities and towns 
throughout the country. It covered the inspection of more than 
68,000,000 food animals both before and at the time of slaughter.. 
The supervision extended also to the preparation of a wide range 
of food products derived from such animals. The service as now 
conducted extends to about two -thirds of the food animals slaugh- 
tered in the United States, the remaining one-third being local or 
intrastate slaughter not subject to Federal supervision under the 
Federal meat-inspection law. During the year, Federal inspection 
of meats made possible the exportation of about 11/3 billion pounda 
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of meat and meat products to foreign countries which require cer- 
tificates of inspection. This Federal activity thus aids in furnishing 
an outlet for a surplus of meats grown on farms and ranches oi 
the United States. 


Small Proportion of Condemnations 

The general condition of food animals coming under Federal 
inspection has been reasonably good, the proportion of entire animals 
or carcasses condemned being less than one-half of 1 per cent. Parts 
of carcasses failing to pass inspection were more numerous, amount- 
ing to about 1.6 per cent of the number of animals inspected. 

Meat-inspection records for the year continue to draw attention to 
a distressing condition at meat-packing centei's, namely, the large 
number of animals which Federal inspectors find dead or in a dying 
condition. The numbers of such animals for the year are: Swine, 
37,103; cattle and calves, 10,367; sheep and goats, 8,763; making a 
total exceeding 56,000 head of stock. Besides representing a large 
loss of meat and food products, the unfortunate condition of the 
animals entails much suffering and reflects on a branch of commerce 
which has earned widespread recognition for its highly perfected 
organization and efficiency in other respects. The total of 56,000 
dead or dying animals found at market centers is, of course, a very 
small proportion of the livestock receipts, but the figure appears to 
be .needlessly large and capable of reduction by the combined efforts 
of all persons shipping and handling livestock. 

Supervision of Biological Products 

The inspection of biological products intended for sale in inter- 
state commerce was attended by a noteworthy increase in the number 
of certificates which the department issued for their exportation. A 
total of 467 certificates — more than a third greater than last year — 
were issued to accompany shipments to 22 foreign countries. These 
products, which include serums, viruses, and toxins, are important 
in the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of various livestock dis- 
eases. Federal inspection of their manufacture deals largely with 
supervision that insures purity and potency. The quality of bio- 
logical products made under Federal inspection continues to be sat- 
isfactory and in conformity with the high standard established for 
them. 

BAIT FOUND FOR PEACH MOTH 

Steady and remarkable progress along many lines has been made 
by the Bureau of Entomology during the last year. An attractive 
bait for the peach moth has been found. It has also been found 
that in its overwintering stages in the soil this destructive insect can 
be destroyed bj?^ two thorough cultivations. Furthermore a thorough 
study of the life history of the insect in Georgia indicates that the 
peach moth will not be a serious peach pest there. 

The problem of the plum curculio in the peach orchards of Geor- 
gia appears to have been solved, although only a few years ago much 
consternation was aroused by the ravages of this insect. 
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Because of the general adoption of control measures worked out by 
entomologists of the department in cooperation with State experi- 
ment stations, the Hessian fly has been held to a minimum since 
1919, and one of the best wheat crops in years has been harvested 
this year. The control of the Hessian fly has saved millions of 
dollars to the wheat gi'owers, both in quality of their product and in 
yield per acre. 

The European corn borer has been held to territory not much 
greater than that which it inhabited last year. No severe damage 
has been suffered in the United States. Based upon our thorough 
investigations of the biology of this insect, agricultural engineers 
have been able to develop farm machinery which mechanically de- 
stroys the corn borer while at the same time it performs the necessary 
harvesting operations at little or no increased cost. The efforts of 
the department through the effective cooperation of State organiza- 
tions in thus retarding the spread of this injurious Insect have 
resulted in the saving of millions of dollars. 

A demonstration carried out to determine the effectiveness of 
the department’s recommendations against the rice weevil, in which 
a small island off the coast of Georgia was the field of operations, 
has shown that this insect can be controlled economically. 

In southern California investigations have shown that, with the 
proper field control practices, bean-weevil injury can be almost com- 
pletely eradicated. Heretofore the loss from this insect has been 
very great, mounting into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Contact Spray Developed 

A satisfactory contact spray has been found which can be used 
successfully against the Japanese beetle. Better soil insecticides 
have also been developed for use against the larvae of this destruc- 
tive insect, and the advantages of geraniol as an attractant for the 
beetles have been more apparent. It seems probable that the 
department in its active work in delaying the commercial spread of 
this pest will have gained the necessary time for the development 
of control measures before the enormous damage is done whicn this 
insect has threatened. 

Many thousands of parasites of both the European corn borer and 
the Japanese beetle have been brought in good condition from Europe 
and the Orient, and from Europe department experts have also sent 
parasites of the alfalfa weevil, the European earwig, and the Euro- 
pean elm-leaf beetle. 

The Gipsy moth has been held within its old boundaries of spread 
and the large New Jersey colony of the insect is under thorough 
control and approaches extermination. 

Poison dusting from airplanes has been effective against the 
cotton boll weevil and the cotton leaf worm and is now being tried 
out with considerable success against the alfalfa weevil. 

An extraordinary outbreak of the cotton flea hopper occurred in 
the early summer of 1926 and -great damage was threatened. Inves- 
tigation showed that a fair degree of control may be reached by the 
proper use of sulphur on the cotton plants. 

White ants or “ termites ” cause millions of dollars damage to 
the wood of buildings each year. Methods of control have been 
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formulated and specifications prepared for use in the creation of 
termite-proof buildings. These plans have been placed before munic- 
ipal engineers for adoption in their building codes. 

An important result of careful studies is the finding that the 
western pine beetle has a tendency to select the slower-growing trees. 
This shows a possibility of eliminating the susceptible trees through 
selective logging operations. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN MILK PRODUCTION 

Increasing the efficiency of dairy cows so that the same amount 
of milk and buttcrfat can be produced from fewer cows at les-s 
cost is the quickest way of increasing the net income of the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer. The average yearly production of butterfat per 
cow in this country is about 180 pounds. This is much too low. 
With such an average it is .apparent that many farmers are not 
realizing a profit from the dairy business. Investigations by the 
department point to the possibility of increasing this average per- 
ceptibly within the next few years by laying special stress on certain 
fundamentals in dairy-herd management. 

It has been found that the inherent ability of cows to produce milk 
varies to a great extent. One cow of certain parentage may possess 
the ability to producje large quantities of milk and butterfat eco- 
nomically, whereas another from the same parents rnav be entirely 
lacking in this ability. Another problem is that of the proper 
feeding of dairy herds. Why does one cow utilize feed to better ad- 
vantage than another? Why does one kind of feed produce better 
results than another? The problems of dairy cow nutrition which 
involve not only the protein, carbohydrates, and fats in the feed, but 
also the calcium, phosphorus, and other minerals, as well as vitamins, 
are far from being solved. 

Investigations now underway in the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
deal directly with these problems. Results so far indicate that 
through the finding of dairy sires that are pure for the transmission 
of high milk and butterfat production, it will be possible to mate 
animals so as to be reasonably sure the offspring will be high pro- 
ducers. These pure sires are being located through the testing of 
laT-ge numbers of cows and their daughters. When all the daughters 
of one bull invariably produce more than the dams of those 
daughters, almost regardless of how low or how high the production 
of the dams may be, it seems highly probable that this sire may be 
pure for the transmission of high production. Such a bull would 
be regarded as a proved sire and should be kept in use as long as he 
is serviceable. Many such bulls have been found and in finding 
them many inferior bulls have likewise been located. There is as 
much advantage in destroying the latter as in making the fullest use 
of the former. 


Great Dairy Improvement Possible 

Great improvement in dairy herds can be accomplished through a 
more general use of purebred sires. Fewer than half of the dairy 
bulls now in use are purebred. By eliminating scrub bulls and 
replacing these with purebreds, a distinct advance can be made in 
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increasing dairy production. The department is now undertaking 
to extend the use of purebred dairy bulls through cooperative bull 
associations and through organized scrub bull eradication campaigns. 

Improvement in dairy production is also possible through better 
feeding of dairy cows. This includes the balancing of the ration so 
as to furnish not, only sufficient protein, carbohydrates, and fat, but 
also mineral matter and vitamins. It has long been known that 
heavy milking cows need an abundance of mineral matter in their 
diet. This may be supplied through the proper selection of feeds, 
and the use of a liberal amount of legumes. However, it makes a 
difference how these legumes are cured. 

Investigations by the department show that when cows get brown 
stemmy mfalfa which has been exposed to the rain or to too many 
days of hot sun, they often can not assimilate more than 5 per cent 
of the lime contained in it. Accordingly, they must draw on their 
bones for a large part of the lime needed in their milk. This re- 
sults in decreased milk production, and possibly difficulties in rearing 
their young. 

On the other hand, when cows get green leafy alfalfa which has 
been cured without getting wet by the rain and without too much 
exposure to the sun, they are able to assimilate about 20 per cent 
of the lime contained in it. They do not need to draw on the lime 
contained in their bones in order to supply what is needed for the 
milk or for reproduction. 

Another closely related problem concerns uncertain breeding and 
temporary sterility among dairy cows and heifers. To determine 
whether or not this condition was caused by a shortage of vitamins 
in the ration, shy breeding cows and heifers were fed fairly large 
quantities of sprouted oats and wheat germ, these two feeds having 
been reported to contain vitamin E in abundance. After receiving 
sprouted oats for periods ranging from 10 to 114 days, a number of 
such animals were pronounced pregnant. 

Utilization of Dairy By-Products 

It is imperative that more attention be given to the efficient utiliza- 
tion of the by-products of butter and cheese manufacture. Over 
28,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey is produced 
in this country each year. Of this amount 22,000,000 pounds is skim 
milk from the manufacture of butter. In this great volume of by- 
products is nearly 900,000,000 pounds of protein and 1,400,000,000 
pounds of milk sugar. All of this is in a form available for human 
food, but under the present conditions the greater part of it is fed 
to farai animals. Although by this means it is converted into human 
food in a different form there is a very material loss in the process. 
The 2,500,000,000 pounds of edible dry matter in the dairy by-products 
fed efficiently to hogs would be converted into only 400,000,000 
pounds of edible dry matter in the form of pork, or if fed to chickens 
would produce only 110,000,000 pounds in the form of poultry. 

The department is undertaking investigations which are planned 
to reduce this loss by converting skim milk, buttermilk, and whey 
into convenient form for combining with other foodstuffs. Special 
attention has been given to the properties of dry skim milk in bread 
making and to methods of utilizing the proteins of whey. A process 
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has been developed and established in commercial practice for con- 
verting skim milk into a stable product which can be used efficiently 
for poultry feeding. It is hop^, however, that eventually the uses 
of sKim milk in human food may be developed so fully that only the 
small part essential to the proper development of young animals will 
be retained on the farms, 

DUST-EXPLOSION PREVENTION 

Progress was made in work to.prevent dust explosion in industrial 
plants. Dust-explosion regulations have been developed in coopera- 
tion with the National Fire Protection Association for flour and 
feed mills, sugar-pulverizing systems, cocoa-pulverizing systems, 

P ulverized fuel installations, terminal "rain elevators, and starch 
actories. These regulations embody the precautionary measures 
developed for the prevention of dust explosions and fires in repre- 
sentative industrial plants. The regulations have been adopted by 
the National Fire Protection Association and also by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and have become tlie standards for 
insurance and State officials. 

The development of the use of inert gas for the prevention of 
dust explosions is an achievement which should prove of particular 
interest to manufacturers of dusty products who have a dust explo- 
sion hazard in their plants. Feed manufacturers will benefit par- 
ticularly from the work of the past year because the first tests and 
demonstrations have been made with feed-grinding equipment. 
Although it has been known for years that inert gas could be. used 
to extinguish or prevent fires^ the actual application of the principle 
had not, so far as is known, been tried with feed-grinding equipment. 

Inert-Gas Method in Use 

Equipment to provide inert gas for preventing explosions during 
the grinding of sulphur and hai*d rubber is already in actual opera- 
tion in a number of plants and the tests made in the department 
during the past year indicate that it will be possible to provide in 
practically all feed-grinding plants insurance against dust explo- 
sions by means of inert gas. 

The presence of static electricity on belts and operating equipment 
is a great dust-explosion hazard. It is one of the most difficult 
hazards to control, and up to the present time no satisfactory 
mechanical method has been developed to prevent its formation. 
Electrically-grounded combs and brushes on belts merely dissipate 
the charge after it has been formed and increase the hazard if the 
ground wire were to become broken. For this reason no grounding 
method for static electricity can be regarded as an absolutely effec- 
tive control measure. Encouraging results are being obtained in 
tests on a waterproof, dry surface, rubber-belt composition. Labora- 
tory tests on a leather-belt dressing have been so successful .that 
plans are now being made to try it out on an industrial scale. 

DETECTING FROZEN ORANGES 

Kesearch work was conducted to determine the chemical changes 
that take place in oranges during freezing in order that methods 
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may be developed for detecting and separating out the frozen oranges. 
It IS highly impor^nt both for the producer and the consumer tnat 
frozen fruit be eliminated before shipments are made to market. 
Unfortunately, frozen oranges can not be detected merely by in- 
spection. If some certain method for sorting out all frozen oranges 
can be devised, it will be of immense benefit to the fruit-growing 
industry and also to the consumer. If separated out in time at point 
of production, the frozen oranges can be used in the manufacture 
of by-products. 

DETERMINING MATURITY OF FRUITS 

One pressing problem confronting the growers of fruits is to 
know at exactly what stage of maturity to pick the fruit in order 
that it may reach the market in the best possible condition. If the 
fruit is picked too early it never attains its finest flavo.' and the 
market for the fruit is impaired by the unsatisfactory flavor. On 
the other hand, if the fruit is not picked until too late it is very 
likely to start deteriorating before it reaches the consumers. 

Losses from this cause are especially large when the fruit is 
shipped long distances. It is not practicable to determine by 
physical examination alone when the fruit has reached that degree 
of maturity which is best for picking. Some chemical test is neces- 
sary. The Bureau of Chemistry laboratory at Los Angeles has made 
a study of the chemical factors that are affected by degrees of 
maturity in various fruits in order to devise tests by which the 
growers can determine when the fruit should be picked. 

In previous reports the results of woik on tests to determine the 
maturity of cantaloupes and oranges have been outlined. These 
tests for maturity have been applied commercially to oranges for a 
number of years and to cantaloupes for two or three years. They 
have saved growers from great losses. During the year work has 
been completed on maturity standards for raisins and the results 
published. A tentative standard has been worked out for maturity 
in pomegranates and has been tested through one crop. Work to 
develop maturity tests for other fruits is under way. 

CHEAPER EMULSIONS FOR CONTROLLING INSECTS 

Lubricating oil emulsions and miscible oils are used principally 
for the control of San Jose scale, citrus white fly, and citrus scale 
insects. In recent years their use has increased greatly. The 
formula for making lubricating-oil emulsions, which is now most 
generally employed, requires heat or a large proportion of soap. 
In the preparation of the boiled emulsion the use of heat is both 
time-consuming and expensive, and in the case of the cold emulsion 
formula, calling for the increased proportion of soap, the cost of the 
]noduct is greatly increased. 

As the result of a comparative study of this ])roblem by the Bu- 
reaus of Chemistry and Entomology, a modification of the method 
of making cold-mixed emulsions was developed which gives a prod- 
uct that is apparently as stable and as effective as the best boiled 
emulsions, and one that can readily be made by the orchardist. The 
proportion of soap is the same as, or less than, that used in the pres- 
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ent formula for boiled emulsions, so that the cost of the product is 
materially decreased. This emulsion may be made and snipped in 
paste form containing only 8 per cent or water. The packing and 
shipping charges will thus be much less than if the ordinary con- 
centrated emulsion were shipped. Last spring one grower made 
and used several thousand gallons of this product against San Jose 
scale with satisfactory results. ^ 

A soap-ci*esol-oil emulsion was also developed which contains less 
cresol, the most expensive ingredient, than the usual miscible oil 
and is therefore less expensive. When diluted for spray use it has 
the small-drop size and stability in hard water characteristic of 
miscible oils, and spraying experiments indicate that it is equally 
as toxic to insects as the product made by the old formula, 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF WHEAT BRAN 

Previous studies on the proteins of wheat bran conducted in the 
Bureau of Chemistry have shown that these proteins differ essen- 
tially from the corresponding proteins of the other parts of the wheat 
kernel. They contain much larger quantities of the so-called nutri- 
tionally essential amino acids !:han are contained in the endosperm 
proteins. Wheat bran contains more than twice as much of these 
important amino acids as are present in the same weight of white 
flour. 

In the light of these results obtained from a chemical investiga- 
tion of the proteins of wheat bran, feeding experiments with albino 
rats were undertaken to further study the nutritive value of the 
bran proteins, and also to ascertain to what extent these proteins are 
available for assimilation when animals are fed, not the isolated 
proteins, but the crude bran. 

Altliough wheat bran has long been recognized by practical feed- 
ers of animals as having high nutritive value, nevertheless there has 
been almost no experimental work done to determine the nutritive 
value of the proteins of wheat bran in which the bran supplied all 
the protein in the diet. It is generally conceded that bran is fairly 
well digested by ruminants which have digestive tracts adapted for 
the accommodation of coarse, bulky material such as hay and fodder. 
As for its food value for animals other than ruminants, particularly 
as a food for man, many conflicting views ai*e expressed, ranging 
from the statement that bran is wholly without food value to state- 
ments that it is an excellent food, and that it is digested by man as 
well as by domestic animals. 

Bran Well Utilized 

The feeding experiments, in which about 70 albino rats were used, 
have shown tnat the proteins of bran are well utilized by rats and 
that the ability to digest the proteins in crude bran is not limited 
to ruminants as is frequently asserted. .Rats have lived for nearly 
two years, a period which corresponds to about two-thirds of the 
normal span of a rat’s life, on a diet containing no protein other 
than that supplied by crude bran. During the period of early growth 
thev grew at a rate better than normal, but after arriving at the 
early stages of maturity, development practically ceased. 
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In a similar diet in which the protein was furnished by white flour 
instead of bran the animals gained during the first 100 days only 
one-half to two-thirds as much as the rats on the bran diet. Those 
receiving the white flour grew slowly, yet their rate of growth was so 
uniformly maintained that at the end of 254 days most of them 
weighed even more than did the rats that had been receiving the bran 
diet for the same length of time. 

It appears that wheat bran contains in abundance certain factors 
required for the growth and development of young animals, but does 
not satisfactorily meet the animal’s nutritional requirements after it 
has reached maturity. Rats fed the bran diet have produced off- 
spring, but they had little success in rearing them. Fecundity was 
low. The high efficiency of the bran ration for promoting early 
growth, and the less satisfactory results obtained with it in connec- 
tion with subsequent growth and reproduction are a striking example 
of how the nutritional requirements of an animal var^ with the 
changing stages of development coincident with advancing age. 
This also emphasizes the need of giving consideration to this phase 
of nutrition in connection with the practical feeding of domestic 
animals for animal production. 

THE FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 

Progress was made in promoting the purity and truthful labeling 
of food and drugs through the enforcement of the Federal food and 
drugs act. This year is the twentieth anniversary of the enactment 
of the law. The department looks upon this act as a corrective 
measure rather than a punitive one and, in enforcing it, endeavors 
to render assistance to the industries in improving their products. 
For instance, a survey made a few years ago revealed that canned 
blueberries from Maine contained excessive quantities of maggoty 
berries. Several shipments of these were seized in various parts of 
the United States. The canners and growers of blueberries thought 
it impossible to reduce materially the quantity of maggots in blue- 
berries. The blueberry-canning industry was threatened with ruin, 
since maggots in canned food constitute a violation of the food and 
drugs act. Blueberries arc the chief crop of one county in Maine, 
and the livelihood of many people was threatened. 

Staff specialists were sent from the department to study the situa- 
tion, in collaboration witli officials of Maine. As a result of the 
•study, an apparatus was devised by means of which it is possible 
to eliminate the maggoty blueberries. The first season after this 
device was invented, it was used by a few canners with marked 
success. The next season, a still larger number used it and put 
up a product that met the requirements of both Federal and State 
food laws. Practically all of the principal canners have now 
adopted means that insure a legal product. Federal and State food 
inspectors patrolled the canneries to assist in eliminating maggoty 
berries and to see that the canned product met the requirements of 
the law. The educational methods followed by the Federal and 
State food officials have been effective both in saving an industry 
from great losses and in enabling consumers to obtain an unobjec- 
tionable product. 
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Deterioration in Sardines 


Inspection of the sardines packed in Maine in previous years 
reveakd that a considerable portion of fish which had undergone a 
form of decomposition known as “belly blown ’’ was included in the 
pacL Numerous shipments of decomposed sardines were seized and 
extensive educational work to demonstrate methods for putting up a 
good pack was carried on. A survey was made to ascertain if edu- 
cational work done among the sardine packers during the last few 
years had been effective. Packing plants were visited five or six 
times. It was found that the educational and regulatory campaims 
had accomplished commendable results. Notwithstanding rather 
comprehensive sampling, no goods of last season’s pack were found 
of a character warranting action under the Federal food and 
drugs act. 

When individual concerns persist in violating the law, or when 
violations involve deliberate fraud either through adulteration or 
misbranding, the full penalties of the law are invoked to correct the 
trouble. For several years a bad situation existed in the salmon- 
canning industry in that a few canners persisted in putting up decom- 
posed fish. An extensive campaign was carried on to stop this 
practice. Several seizures were made and a number of hard-fought 
contests in the courts resulted ultimately in verdicts for the Govern- 
ment. This has demonstrated to those packers who are not disposed 
to put up a sound and wholesome pack that it is incumbent upon 
them to revise their methods of operation and market an article 
which will comply with the Iaw\ The department has had the 
whole-hearted support of the better element of the industry, which 
through pressure on offending members has assisted in the process 
of reform. Examination of a large number of shipments of canned 
salmon during the last season has shown that great improvement 
has been made in this industry, and that the great bulk of the 
canned salmon shipped in interstate commerce now meets the require- 
ments of the law. 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF OYSTERS 

Notwithstanding the fact that oysters constitute the most valuable 
fishery product of the United States, nothing previously has been 
ascertained regarding their content of vitamins A, B, and D. Work 
was therefore undertaken to determine the value of oysters with 
reference to these diet factors. An additional interest is connected 
with this investigation inasmuch as a large part of the food of 
oysters consist of diatoms and minute organisms — marine forms of 
life to which have been traced the origin of the fat-soluble vitamins 
found so abundantly in certain fish liver oils, such as that of the cod. 

Fresh, medium-sized oysters obtained in the open market were 
frozen and ground. Graduated dosages of the frozen material were 
tested for its vitamin content by means of feeding experiments with 
albino rats according to methods in general use for vitamin deter- 
minations. The results of these experiments show that oysters are rich 
in vitamins A and B. Quantities of fresh oyster equivalent to half 
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a gram, calculated on a dry basis, caused prompt resumption of 
growth when fed dailv to rats that had declined in weight as a 
result of deficiency of vitamin B in their ration. Even smaller 
quantities were found to practically meet the requirements of rats 
tor this vitamin. Similar quantities of oysters have been efficacious 
in curing an eye disease in rats caused by a deficiency of vitamin A. 

MANUFACTURE OF SIRUP AND SUGAR 

Work was continued on a procedure for producing unsulphured 
cane sirup of good quality from low-purity cane juice. Important 
progress was made. This work will permit heavy milling and 
greater extraction of juice in the manufacture of this type of cane 
sirup and will reduce the loss resulting from low juice extraction. 
When used in conjunction with sugar production it will be possible 
to use the higher-purity juice for sugar, the lower-purity i\ice repre- 
senting higher extraction being used for making sirup. This will 
make for greater economy in the commercial utilization of sugar cane 
under domestic conditions. 

As a part of this investigation, a method for producing a new 
product called cane cream ” has been devised and production of 
this product on a semi-factory scale will be undertaken during the 
season of 1926. Cane cream, which is also made from lower-purity 
juice, has a consistency similar to that of confectionery fondant, with 
a characteristic cane fiavor. It can be made of widely varying con- 
sistency, and can be used in a variety of ways, such as in sandwiches, 
on griddle cakes, and in preparation of cake icing. The cost of 
manufacture is moderate, and the use of lower-purity iuice^ for pro- 
ducing cane sirup and cane cream will make possible greater effi- 
< ien(‘y and economy in the manufacture of sugar from higher- 
purity juices when used in conjunction therewith. The fabrication 
of these products is part of a general plan for the production of 
specialties which is believed to be of great economic importance for 
the cane-sugar industry. 

Considerable progress was made in an investigation of the funda- 
mental conditions governing clarification of cane juice in the produc- 
tion of raw and plantation granulated sugar. Because of lack of full 
understanding at the present time of the various factors which con- 
trol clarification of juice, the elimination of nonsugar substances 
from juice in sugar manuiacture is conducted with a varying degree 
of efficiency, and the maximum clarification possible is far from 
being consistently attained. It is known that the exact combination 
of conditions required for maximum clarification of cane juice varies 
greatly, depending on such factors as variety of cane, soil, kind of 
fertilizer used, degree of maturity of cane, whether the cane has been 
burnt or not, and length of time the cane has been cut. Methods are 
being devised whereby the juice can be tested from time tb time and 
suitable adjustment made in clarification conditions, so as to obtain 
uniformly the maximum efficiency possible with the clarification 
process used. 

A method has been worked out whereby the clarification of acid 
digestion liquors in the manufacture of glucose and corn sugar may 
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be considerably improved. This is of much importance, in view of 
the fact that uneliminated colloidal substances interfere with the 
growth of corn-sugar crystals. If the crystals are too small, diffi- 
culty is experienced in separating them from the mother liquid by 
centrifuging. Greater elimination of colloidal substances is therefore 
desirable, corn sirup of greater clarity resulting. This improvement 
is of distinct benefit to the rapidly growing corn-sugar industry, 
which in 1925 produced almost 600.000,000 pounds of this sugar. 

FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

Continuing the Federal-aid road work, which has now been in 
progress for 10 years, the department, cooperating with the several 
State highway departments, brought to completion during the last 
fiscal year road-building projects involving the improvement of 
9,417 miles. This brings the total mileage improved with Federal aid 
during the 10-year period up to 55,903 miles. 

At the close of the fiscal year construction was in progress on 
10,962 miles, and projects involving 2,470 miles had been approved 
for construction. Thus the cooperating Federal and State authori- 
ties hav^e so far undertaken or completed the improvement of 69,335 
miles, all of whicii, with the exception of a few nmidred miles com- 
pleted prior to 1921, is included in the interstate system of 182,135 
miles kiiown as the Federal-aid highway system, designated in that 
year in accordance with the Federal highway act. 

The Federal-aid highway system is a real interstate sy^stem, desig- 
nated in the first instance by the several State highway departments 
and approved by the Federal authority. The manner of their des- 
ignation by those whose laiowledge of traffic conditions is most inti- 
mate justines the presumption that the roads constituting this system 
are the most important through highways in the country. Nearly a 
third of this important system has already been improved to a degree 
commensurate with present traffic demands under the Federal-aid 
plan, and the work currently in progress will raise the proportion 
well beyond a third. As reports of the State highway departments 
indicate that at least an equal mileage has been improved by the 
States without Federal assistance, it is probable that nearly three- 
quarters of the system is already improved or in course of improve- 
ment. 

Ten years ago when the Federal-aid road work was begun there 
were only five States in which there was an improved road across 
the State. To-day 25 States have continuously improved highways 
entirely across them in at least one direction and 16 of these have 
completed such trans-State arteries in two directions. 

Status of Transcontinental Roads 

A recent survey of the status of improvement of the Federal-aid 
highway system shows that there is now one transcontinental road 
which is 97 per cent improved. This is the road from Washington 
through St. Louis, Texarkana, and El Paso to San Diego. Of 
other roads crossing the continent one which runs from Atlantic City 
to Astoria is seven-eighths improved ; another from Norfolk to Los 
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Angeles is 68 per cent improved; and one from Boston to Seattle 
is 73 per cent improved. 

It is the primary purpose of the Federal-aid highway legislation to 
expedite the improvement of such interstate roads; and the rapid 
progress that has been made in the last 10 years toward that end 
IS in large part the result of the Federal participation. 

The projects completed during the fiscal year 1926 include 2,161.3 
miles of roads graded and drained, 627.3 miles surfaced with sand- 
clay, 3,274.1 miles prfaced with gravel, 58.2 miles of waterbound 
macadam, 553.2 miles of bituminous macadam, 179.6 miles of 
bituminous concrete, 2,464.3 miles paved with Portland cement 
concrete, and 78 miles with brick. These with the bridges com- 
pleted, aggregating 21.3 miles in length, make up the total of 9,417.3 
miles completed during the year and added to the length of the 
corresponding types completed previously bring the total up to 
55,902.8 miles, as shown in the following table: 

Mileage of Federal-aid roads completed up to Jurve SO, JI926, by types of* 

construction 



MUes 


Miles 

1 

«^om- 

] 

C/Om- 

Type of construction 

plotod to 

Type of construction 

pletcd to 


/uno 30, 


J une 30, 


1926 


1926 

Graded and drained'. 

9, 653. 6 

Portland cement concrete 

^ 11,976.6 

Sand-clay 

4, 926. 2 

Brick 

752. 0 

Gravel 

22, 547. 3 

Bridges 

121.6 

Water-bound macadam 

1, 123.3 



Bituminous macadam 

3, 176. 3 

Total 

55,902.8 

Bituminous concrete 

1,626. 1 



Cost of Completed Roads 

The total cost of the roads completed during the fiscal year was 
$206,139,220, of which the Federal Government paid $90,294,107. 
These sums were expended on the 9,417 miles of new construction and 
on 1,193 miles of roads previously improved to raise the twe of the 
prior improvement in accordance with traffic demands. The total 
Federal disbursements to the Slates during the year amounted to 
$87,754,534. This was the amount paid for work on all projects 
during the year. 

The total of Federal-aid funds apportioned to the Stales from 
July 11, 1916, to June 30, 1926, was $671,375,000 which is $3,686 
for each of the 182,135 miles included in the Federal-aid highway 
system. That the apportionment per mile of tlie system to the States 
of the several geographic divisions is substantially in accordance with 
the relative need for highway iini)rovement as expressed by the 
number of motor vehicles per mile of the system, and with the rela- 
tive character of the Federal-aid roads that have been constructed as 
indicated by the percentage of high and intermediate type surfacing, 
is shown by the following table: 
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BelatUm of Federal-aid apportiomnenta and motor veMolea per mile of Federal- 
aid system and percentage of high and intermediate type surfaces constructed 
in the several j^eographic divisions 


Geographic division 

Average 
appor- 
tionment 
per mile 
of Fed- 
eral-aid 
system 

Number 
of motor 
vehicles 
per mile 
of Fed- 
eral-aid 
system | 

Percent- 
age of 
high and 
inter- 
mediate 
type 
surfacing 

Middle Atlantic . . - 

$7,165 

343 

98.3 

^Aw FitiglAnd - 

6. 175 

223 

75.8 

Blast North Central, 

4,240 

187 

71.9 

Paciflo - . - 

4, 186 

193 

36.7 

Sast South Central - 

3,810 

61 

28.2 

South Atlantic . 

3, 793 

86 

38.7 

Mountain - - -- - 

3, 705 

32 

10.2 

West South Central - -- 

3, 187 

74 

27.8 

Want North Pcntral . . 

2.475 

62 ! 

1 14.8 

FOREST-HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 




Within and adjacent to the national forests there have been desig- 
nated as forest highways 18,459 miles of important roads, of which 
10,954 miles are in the 11 States of the Mountain and Pacific groups. 

Approximately 8,041 miles of these highways which either coincide 
with or are possible extensions of the Federal-aid highway system 
are designated as class 1 or class 2 highways according as they lie 
entirely within the forests or extend to outside towns. The remain- 
ing highways, including about 5,418 miles, are largely of local service 
and are designated as class 3. 

Particularly in the Western States the forest-highway construction 
has been an important adjunct of the Federal-aid road work. As 
the national forests lie in general along the mountain ranges, the im- 
provement of highways across them is necessarily expensive because 
of their rugged topography, their inaccessibility, and the shortness 
of the w^orking season. Yet these forest links constitute vital connec- 
tions in the main transcontinental and interstate routes, especially 
where they occupy the principal mountain passes. By virtue of these 
conditions the liberal appropriations made by Congress for road 
construction in the national forests are of importance not only in 
the development and protection of the forest areas and their imme- 
diate locality but are of benefit to the entire country, in that they 
make possible the construction of essential interstate and transcon- 
tinental highway connections. 

The mileage of forest roads brought to completion by the Bureau 
of Public Roads during the fiscal year was 622.5 miles, which added 
to that previously completed brings the total at the close of the year 
up to 3,045.6 miles. These figures are subdivided by States in the 
following table: 
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Mileage of forest highways completed hy Bureau of Public Roads, by States 


state 

Com- 
pleted 
aurlng 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

Com- 
pleted 
up to the 
close of 
the fiscal 
year 1926 


Miles 

30.7 

Miles 

14&4 

Aiizona — 

89.2 

216.6 

A rkansas 

2.8 

66.8 

California. 

66.4 

202.6 

Colora^lo 

32. 1 

211.4 

Florida - 

6.2 

64.2 

Oeorgia 

8.6 

Jdalio - 

44.4 

383.6 

Miuncsota - -- 

19.4 

34.6 

IVTontana - 

66.9 

303.3 

Navada - 

0 4 

94.2 

New Hampshire. 

2. 2 

2 2 


State 

Com- 
pleted 
aurlng 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

Com- 
pleted 
up to the 
close of 
the fiscal 
year 1926 

New Mexico 

Miles 

44.3 

MUea 
164. 1 

North Carolina 

16.4 

Oregon 

133 6 

464.9 

South Carolina 

5.3 

South Dakota 


34.8 

Tennessee 


12.2 

Utah 

16.3 

269. 0 

Virginia 

6.5 

W ashington 

^.6 

39.6 

184. 1 

Wyoming 

173.8 


Total 

622. 6 

3,046.6 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH 

For the better discharge of its obligations in connection with the 
administration of the Federal-aid and forest-road work the depart- 
ment has conducted for a number of years a series of researches into 
the design and construction of highways, the economics of highway 
transportation and construction, and the materials of construction 
l)est suited to resist modern traffic. The department has taken the 
lead in this field of research and its efforts^ supplemented by those 
of the State highway departments and engineering experiment sta- 
tions, have laid the foundation for the rational and economical metli- 
ods of highway administration, design, and construction that have 
been developed within the past five years. 

ALKALI-RESISTANT CONCRETE PIPE DEVELOPED 

After five years’ research in cooperation with the University of 
Minnesota and the State department of drainage and waters, meth- 
ods have been developed by the use of which concrete drain pipe can 
be made that can be satisfactorily used in alkali soils in which the 
content of sulphate of magnesium and sodium is less than 2,500 parts 
per million. With extreme care in manufacture, even more severe 
conditions can be satisfactorily overcome. This work of the depart- 
ment and its cooperators makes possible the use of concrete tile for 
farm drainage in large sections in which previously the use of con- 
crete pipe has been impossible because of deterioration resulting from 
attack by alkali. 

EXTENSION WORK 

At the end of the fiscal year 4,965 persons were engaged in coop- 
erative extension work, of whom 3,513 were located permanently m 
the counties. Of these, 2,221 were employed as county agricultural 
agents or assistant agents, 882 as home demonstration agents, 135 in 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work, and 275 in negro extension work. 
These county workers were assisted by 764 full-time and 218 part- 
time suWect-matter specialists located at the State agricultural col- 
leges. Supervisors, assistant supervisors, and administrative officers 
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numbered 470. Funds from all sources available for cooperative 
extension work during the fiscal year 1925-26 amounted to $19,853,- 
726, an increase of about $240,000 over the previous year. Of the 
total funds, 62.2 per cent was allotted for extension agents in the 
counties; 5.7 per cent at the State agricultural colleges for adminis- 
tration; 10.8 per cent for supervision of county extension forces; 
19.5 per cent for the employment of subject-matter specialists to sup- 
plement the county workers; arid 1.8 per cent for activities of the 
Federal Extension Service in general supervision, administration, and 
coordination. 

Farmers and farm women conducted about 770,000 extension dem- 
onstrations, and farm boys and girls in 4-H clubs about 590,000, a 
combined increase of about 225,000 demonstrations over the previous 
year. Improved practices were adopted on farms and in farm 
homes in nearly 4,000,000 instances during the year as a result of 
extension influence. More than 200,000 farmers and farm women 
gave valuable aid to tlie paid extension staff as volunteer local lead- 
ers in the promotion of extension activities. Effective training for 
extension agents and volunteer local leaders was emphasized during 
the year. Increased attention was given to the development of a 
wholesome and attractive life in the open country. 

The department continued to cooperate with the State extension 
services in studying the effectiveness of various phases of extension 
work in the field. The studios made in 1923-24 in typical areas 
of seven counties of four States indicated that extension effort had 
brought about the adoption of one or more improved practices on 
three farms out of every four and that, on the average, 3.4 improved 
practices were adopted on each farm rea(*hed. These studies were 
broadened during the year to include special surveys of junior exten- 
sion work in Massachusetts, local leadership in New Jersey and 
South Dakota, negro extension work in Georgia and Arkansas, and 
alfalfa extension in Wisconsin. 

Progress in Smut Control 

Outstanding work was done during the year by extension plant 
pathologists in influencing farmers to adopt the copper carbonate 
treatment for the control of stinking smut of wheat. Twenty-five 
States reported successful results in the use of copper carbonate in 
preventing loss from this fungus. One State found the treatment 
so satisfactory that about 90 per cent of the total wheat acreage 
was sown with treated seed. 

Under the Clarke-McNary reforestation act, $50,000 was available 
during the year for assisting farmers in the management of wood- 
lands, the reforestation of waste lands, and the more satisfactory 
utilization of woodlot products. This fund has been allotted to 
the State extension services at the rate of $4,500 to each State pro- 
viding at least an equal amount for the eniployrnent of an extension 
forester. At the end of the year 25 States were cooperating on this 
basis. 

In home demonstration work the number of demonstrations con- 
ducted by farm women increased 36 per cent over the previous year. 
Clothing, foods, nutrition, home management, house furnishings, 
and home health and sanitation were leading lines claiming the time 
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and attention of extension workers with farm women and girls. 
In addition to productive and management activities, opportunities 
for recreation and self-development were sought and created by farm 
women through their extension organizations. This was evidenced 
by the numerous community and county recreational and social 
events which were held, such as contests, camps, and pageants. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 

One of the important functions of the State agricultural colleges 
and the department is to keep farm boys and girls in touch with 
the best in rural life and develop leadership, community responsi- 
bility, and good citizenship. This is largely accomplished through 
4—H clubs organized by the extension service. In 1925 there were 
41,286 of these local clubs in which 565,046 farm boys and mrls 
were enrolled. The largest enrollments were in work w^Ln poultry, 
corn, swine, cotton, home gardening, dairy cattle, clothing, food 
preparation, nutrition, beautification of home grounds, food preser- 
vation house furnishings, and home health and sanitation. 

Large as this enrollment is, only one in twenty rural boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 18 is receiving the instruction, 
training and helpful guidance to which all are entitled. Many farm 
boys and girls are not attending school. To reach a larger propor- 
tion of the boys and girls in the country, a program for the syste- 
matic development and expansion of 4— H club work has been 
adopted. This program contemplates encouraging county agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents to intei’est more boys and girls 
in 4-H club activities where this is possible without decreasing their 
work with adults, or to employ an assistant agent or club agent to 
give their full time to farm boys and girls. 

Agricultural exhibits were presented during the vear at 46 State 
and interstate fairs, and at about a dozen minor exhibitions. A large 
and comprehensive exhibit of the various activities of the department 
was prepared for presentation at the Sesquicenlennial International 
Exposition in Philadelphia, a special appropriation having been 
made available for that purpose. 

NEW MOTION PICTURES MADE 

The department is making large and satisfactory use of motion 
pictures in presenting many phases of its work to the public. 
Approximately 25 new pictures have been made each year tor the 
last few years, and the department now has films in circulation on 
more than 200 subjects. Tne Office of Motion Pictures has available 
1,485 copies of the various department films, many of which are in 
constant use by its extension and research workers. S()me of the 
most effective work in promoting campaigns for the eradication of 
plant and animal diseases, such as white-pine blister rust, bovine 
tuberculosis, and the southern cattle tick, has been done through the 
use of motion pictures. In the tick-eradication campaign two motor 
trucks equipped with projection apparatus have been constantly 
engaged in presenting the advantages of tick eradication in rural 
communities, in many of which motion pictures have not been previ- 
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ously shown. This work has been so effective in creating favorable 
sentiment that plans are now under way for the making of a new 
motion picture on tick eradication, those previously- made having 
been so widely shown that new material is needed. 

For the past few years demonstrators have been at work on several 
of the Federal reclamation projects, particularly for the purpose of 
encouraging livestock production. These men have been maintained 
entirely from Federal funds, but during the last year arrangements 
have been made with State extension officials for their cooperative 
employment, in most instances as members of the State extension 
service. This plan has served to coordinate their activities with 
those of other extension workers and has brought to the reclamation 
projects the additional services of specialists from the State colleges 
of agriculture. Funds released by the taking over of portions of 
salaries and expenses by State and county agencies have been utilized 
in tlie employment of extension agents on additional projects where 
this service has been much needed. The demonstrators in the past 
have been very helpful in promoting the development of dairying, 
poultry raising, the production of sheep and swine, the growing or 
forage and pasture crops, and the giving of advice on other agricul- 
tural problems, A notable example in the development of dairying 
is found on the Mewlands project in Nevada. 

THE PURNELL ACT 

Striking testimony of confidence in the efficacy of organized agri- 
cultural research was afforded by the passage of the Purnell Act for 
the more complete endowment and maintenance of the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, which went into effect July 1, 1925, and 
added $960,000 to the $1,440,000 previously received by the stations 
through the Hatch and Adams Acts, and will ultimately (in 1930) 
increase the Federal endowment of the stations to $4,320,000 
annually. 

During the first year of the operation of the Purnell Act over 000 
new research projects dealing with problems of primary importance 
to agriculture and rural life were successfullv undertaken by the 
stations with noiable broadening and strengthening of their field 
work and improvement of the cooperative relations of the depart- 
ment and the stations. 

The Purnell Act was the first Federal legislation to give explicit 
authority for work by the experiment stations in agricultural eco- 
nomics, rural sociology, and home economics. The stations had pre- 
viously done a considerable amount of substantial research in these 
fields, but lack of means and trained personnel had prevented the 
development of such research to the extent that its importance 
merited. 


Research in Economics 

While not neglecting the fundamental questions of efficient pro- 
duction, the newer work recognizes more fully the importance of 
finding solutions for the economic and social problems of the farm 
and the farm home. Clear evidence of this is found in the fact that 
half of the new projects imdertaken under the Purnell Act deal with 
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such problems. It is believed that the better-bala need program of 
research thus made possible will contribute to greater emciency and 
profit in the operation of the farm and to the development of a more 
satisfactory rural home life. Altogether, the first year’s experience 
under the new act has been very satisfactory. 

The expectation that the operation of the Purnell Act would 
lead to a considerable expansion of the already large cooperative 
relations between the stations and the department, especially in the 
relatively new fields of agricultural economics, rural sociology, and 
home economics, has been fully justified. The department and the 
stations are now cooperating in approximately 500 formal projects 
and in a large number of less formal ways. This means more effi- 
cient, less wasteful, and more speedy methods of attacking, and find- 
ing practical solutions for, some of the larger problems affecting 
farming and the farm home. 

NITROGEN FIXATION 

During the last year contact with the nitrogen-fixation industry 
has been maintained by the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory. 
The industry has been served through the usual channels of publi- 
cation, and the laboratory has been conducting various investiga- 
tions Jii order to furnish further fundamental data. 

A number of technical men have left the department to enter the 
synthetic ammonia industry. 

Progress in nitrogen fixation in the year 1925-26 has been encour- 
aging. About half a dozen industrial plants are now in operation 
in various parts of the country and others are planned or under 
construction. The combined capacity of these plants is now nearly 
sufficient to furnish all of the ammonia needed in the country for 
the refrigerative and chemical industries. The point appears to 
have been reached where the decision must soon be made as to 
whether this industry will expand into the field of nitrogen fertilizer 
on a large scale. While this step encounters competition from by- 
j)roduct ammonia, agriculture seems likely to profit by this compe- 
tition through price reductions. 

A ^synthetic-ammonia plant, mentioned in the last annual report as 
having been installed to use the process developed at the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory has now been in full operation for 
more than a year. The mechanical design as well as the catalyst 
and other features have proved satisfactory. While cost data have 
not been available, it is estimated that the cost of production has 
been low. 

Making Ammonia Fertilizer 

The laboratory has continued during the present vear to investi- 
gate the important subject of urea synthesis. Now that* it is known 
that ammonia can be synthesized at a favorable cost, the next most' 
important step is to be able to convert it economically into one of 
the various forms suitable for fertilizer use. Urea is one of the 
most attractive of the possibilities, since carbonic acid, the only 
other chemical needed besides ammonia, can be very cheaply ob- 
tained. The problem consists in working out a continuous process 
that will be sufficiently economical. The investigation is still in the 
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stage where the different unit operations are being studied, and it 
is too early to predict what the result will be when the entire cycle 
is put into operation. 

The engineering division of the laboratory has just completed 
the design of a laboratory compressor to operate at 1,000 atmos- 
pheres. The compressor will be used in studying catalytic processes 
at very high pressures. 

FIRE-WEATHER FORECAST SERVICE 

Weather is a factor of large importance in the preservation of 
forests. Fire is the greatest menace to forestry and losses each year 
from tliis cause are enormous. Information in advance of weather 
conditions tending to the inception and spread of forest fires or to 
the putting out of fires already in progress is of inestimable value 
to protective agencies of the forests by enabling them to increase 
lookouts, assemble fire-fighting forces, and take other measures to 
stem any fires that may start. 

In recognition of the need for an intensive fire-weather forecasting 
service a special appropriation, a part of it becoming immediately 
availalile, was made by Congress during its last session for the or- 
ganization of such a service in some of the large forested sections 
of the counti-y. To that end a conference, participated in by officials 
of the Weather Bureau, the Forest Service, State forestry organiza- 
tions, and representatives of privately owned forests, was held in 
April at Portland, Oreg., to devise plans for the work. This pur- 
pose was accomplished and fire- weather warning districts were 
established for California, Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho and 
Montana, and southern Idaho, with headquarters, respectively, at 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and Boise. A trained 
meteorologist and fore<'aster was assigned to each district and ar- 
rangements made for providing service before the advent of the sum- 
mer fire-hazard season. 

Additional meteorological substations were established in the for- 
ests from which weather reports were obtained daily for use in 
connection with the forecast work and a system was organized 
whereby the forecasts and warnings were expeditiously distributed 
by telephone, telegraph, and radio to the protection agencies in the 
forests. The value and efficiency of the forecasts were demonstrated 
in connection witli the exceptionally numerous and serious forest 
fires whi(di occurred in tlie Western States. 

Plans also were made for establishing as soon after July 1 as pos- 
sible similar fire-weather forecast projects for the forested areas of 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin and for the Adirondacks and 
New England. 

WEATHER MAPS BY RADIO 

In the latter part of the fiscal year arrangements were made by the 
Weather Bureau to conduct experiments foi* the transmission of 
weather maps to ships at sea by means of radio. For many years 
bulletins containing weather observations from land and ship sta- 
tions have been broadcast twice daily for the benefit of ships in 
addition to general weather information, forecasts, and warnings. 
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Many masters enter the data on special base charts provided them 
for the purpose and prepare weather maps which are of great value 
in navigating ships. The purpose of the experiments is ho transmit 
maps wich are far more complete and accurate than can be made 
by ship masters. The experiments are now in progress and the 
project gives prpmise of success. 

FRUIT-FROST WORK 

Because of heavy frost damage to citrus fruits in California during 
the winter of 1924-25, many fruit growei*s in that State who had 
not heretofore protected their orchards by heating installed heating 
equipment during the year, and demand on the frost specialists of 
the Weather Bureau for cooperation and advice was unusually heavy. 

Eight specialists were assigned to duty during the frost-danger 
season in the citrus and deciduous fruit districts of the Western 
States, and there were urgent lequests from fruit interests for addi- 
tional service in these sections, as well as in other portions of the 
country. This service has become one of the most valuable conducted 
by the bureau. 

"It was not possible to meet the many requests made for extension 
of a specialized fruit-frost service. Ac(‘ordingly, to assist fruit 
growers to the greatest extent possible a cooperative arrangement 
was made with the California State College of Agriculture whereby 
local representatives of that institution in a large number of counties 
served as meteorological observers in cooperation with the Weather 
Bureau district forecaster at San Francisco. Special frost warn- 
ings were thus made available to fruit growers in many parts of the 
State. 

WEATHER-CROP WORK 

An outstanding feature of last year’s work was the establishment 
of more than 50 additional telegraphic weather-reporting stations 
ui the western and northwestern portions of the Cotton Belt. In 
recent years the area of cotton production has expanded into new 
territory, which was not covered by daily weather reports in these 
sections. This expansion was made possible through a special appro- 
priation by Congress for this purpose, and affords daily weather in- 
formation not heretofore available from important cotton-growing 
Motions. 

Weekly w^eather and crop bulletins are issued by the bureau show- 
ing weather conditions prevailing in difl'erent sedions of the coun- 
try as affecting crop growth and farm operations. The need for 
Muiilar information as to weather conditions in other agricultural 
countries of the world has long been felt, so that the American 
iarmer could keep in intimate touch with progress of ^orld crops. 
Effort s were made during the year to obtain brief weekly weather 
and crop summaries from all the principal agricultural countries, 
and cooperative arrangements have been made so far with Canada, 
England, Argentina, India, and Australia, whereby reports from 
^ese are now published regularly in the Weekly Weather and Crop 
Bulletin. It is hoped in the near future to extend this service to 
still other agricultural countries. 
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However disastrous in other respects, the deficiency of precipita- 
tion during the year prevented severe floods, such as are often a 
source of serious loss. Such minor floods as did occur were forecast 
with promptness and accuracy. The most damaging of these from 
an agricultural point of view occurred in April in the rivers of 
Texas. The reported and entirely unavoidable losses to crops and 
livestock did not exceed $60,000, while the reported value of prop- 
erty saved through the flood warnings of the Weather Bureau was 
more than $200,000. 

One outstanding new feature of the year was the inauguration of 
a system of distribution of river and weather reports, including 
flood warnings, by radio. This service is now in daily operation at a 
number of important river centers, especially Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where it is maintained in cooperation with the United States Engi- 
neer Corps. Through this service farmers are now able to obtain 
river and weather information at 10 a. m. each day. including Sun- 
days and holidays, whereas formerly they were compelled to wait 
from 12 to 24 hours. 


UPPER-AIR SERVICE 

In connection with the increased interest and activity in aero- 
nautical matters, the Weather Bureau furnished considerable assist- 
ance and advice. Among the more prominent contributions of this 
character were: (1) The preparation of a comprehensive program 
of meteorological service along airways, published as part of a 
report on “Civil aviation” by the American Engineering Council 
and the Department of Commerce; (2) assistance in drafting an 
“Aeronautic Safety Code ” for use in regulating commercial avia- 
tion; and (3) the publication of “Aeronautical Meteorology,” the 
first of a series of texts on all phases of aeronautics, known as the 
“ Konald Aeronautic Library.” 

Notable among the events of the year was the flight of Commander 
Byrd to the North Pole, a flight whose successful outcome was, as 
stated by Commander Byrd, in considerable measure due to the 
advice given by a Weather Bureau representative who accompanied 
the expedition and was stationed at Spitzbergen. Similar acknowl- 
edgement was received from Captain Amundsen for assistance in 
connection with his trans-polar flight in the Norge, 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Probably the greatest service rendered by the Bureau of Home 
Economics up to the present time has been the preparation of 
popular bulletins bringing to the housewife the practical application 
of scientific fac‘ts. The popularity of these bulletins is shown by 
their distribution. Last year more than 2,000,000 were distributed 
by the department and by Members of Congress. Most of these 
bulletins deal with the selection, care, and preparation of food. 

Housewives can make a large contribution to the family income 
by wise selection of materials. That this fact is appreciated is in- 
dicated by a large demand for the department’s bidletin, “Floors 
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and Floor Covering ” and also for a more recent one, Selection of 
Cotton Fabrics.” Bulletins on the selection of wool and silk are 
in preparation. 

The department has for many years been interested in diet and 
nutrition. During the last year a summary has been prguared of 
all the dietary studies available up to the present time. Two con- 
ferences were called to discuss this problem, and the beginnings are 
bein^ made now of a detailed dietary survey to furnish facts as 
<o dietary habits. These facts are of importance in guiding the 
production and processing of food materials. 

A circular entitled “Planning Your Family Expenditures” has 
been prepared, and a more detailed bulletin containing budgets for 
rural families with specific incomes is in course of preparation. 
This is based on material which has been collected in connection with 
the cost-of-living studies and actual household accoun^^. In co- 
operaton with the national meat-production committee, detailed 
experiments have been made on roasting meat. These show that a 
much lower temperature than has hitherto been employed yields a 
more satisfactory product on roasting. There is better preserva- 
tion of flavor and less loss in weight during roasting when this 
method is employed. 

THE GRAIN FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 

The Grain Futures Administration during the last fiscal year 
continued its studies relative to the volume of trading in grain 
futures on the various contract markets. During the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1926, the total volume of trading in grain for future 
delivery on the 11 contract markets aggregated 24,604,867,000 bushels 
of which 21,308,227,000 bushels, or nearly 87 per cent, represented 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade, the leading grain futures 
market of the world. Of the total trading in all grains in all 
markets, 18,344,839,000 bushels, or nearly 75 per cent, represented 
trading in wheat futures, of which Chicago contributed 15,869,- 
030,000 bushels or nearly 87 per cent. During the year the total 
volume of trading in wheat futures was only 567,000,000 bushels 
less than the previous year, while the total volume of trading in all 
grains decreased by 6,812,000,000 bushels, or nearly 22 per cent. 

Big Transactions Covered Up 

An investigation in the early part of the year revealed a number 
of instances in which trading operations were distributed in such a 
manner as to keep below the limit required for the making of reports 
to the Grain Futures Administration, thus making it i)Ossible to 
cover up large transactions which at times were important market 
factors. To meet this situation it was necessary to amend the rules 
and regulations pertaining to the enforcement of the grain futures 
act so as to require persons making large commitments to report 
tlieir holdings direct to the grain exchange supervisor. 

In the belief that the wheat growers of the Pacific Northwest 
would benefit through a near-by futures market, the Merchants’ 
Exchange Clearing House of Seattle, Wash., was designated as a 
contract market under authority contained in the grain futures act 
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on January 29, 1926. Trading in wheat for future delivery on the 
Seattle Exchange was started May 1. While it is vet too early to 
determine the benefits to be derived from this market, the trading 
during the first few months indicates that it will be of value to the 
wheat farmers and will likewise afford the country dealers and 
millers of the Northwest the hedging facilities so long needed. 

Progress in Enforcement 

During the past year progress was made in the enforcement of the 
grain futures act. Through cooperation with the exchanges desig- 
nated as contract markets under the act, business-conduct committees 
were created by the important exchanges. These committees were 
given broad powers over the transactions in futures and so far have 
accomplished some excellent results in the keeping of prices more 
nearly in line with supply and demand. This was especially marked 
in the December and May wheat futures at Chicago when the busi- 
nesS'Conduct committee in cooperation with the Grain Futures 
Administration prevented the cornering of the wheat market. 

A special investigation occasioned by extreme fluctuations which 
occurred in the price of wheat futures during the early part of 1925 
was completed and the results thereof published as Senate Document 
No. 135. This investigation revealed a close correlation between the 
wide daily fluctuations and the transactions of a limited number of 
professional speculators who bought or sold May wheat to the extent 
of 2,000,000 bushels or more within a single trading day. Further 
investigation covering transactions in the 1926 May wheat future 
confirm the conclusions set forth in Senate Document No. 135 that 
these heavy trading operations may move pricers far out of the 
normal line; and may temporarily destroy the hedging value of the 
futures market. Steps have already been taken to work out some 
plan, in so far as the authority contained in the grain futures act 
will permit, to eliminate from the market those hazards which are 
so unmistakably reflected whenever excessively large lines are held 
by a few individuals. 

LIVESTOCK-DESTROYING PESTS 

Cooperative campaigns for the control of predatory wild animals 
during the year have resulted in a saving of livestock and game 
valued at more than $5,000,000. Skins or scalps of 202 wolves, 35,619 
coyotes, 3,204 bobcats and lynxes, 167 mountain lions, and 176 stock- 
killing bears were taken, and reports indicate that a much larger 
number was destroyed in the poisoning operations but not recovered. 
These campaigns were conducted in cooperation with State depart- 
ments of agriculture, State livestock commissions, game commissions, 
agricultural extension services, and stockmen’s associations. Cooper- 
ators contributed approximately $375,000 and the department $274,220 
in support of this work. Operations for the suppression of rabies 
among wild animals also were successfully prosecuted as a part of 
the work of predatory-animal control, and were participated in by 
State and local health and sanitary oflBcials. 

A notable achievement during the year was the work of the 
predatory-animal organization of the department in California in 
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organizing successfully carrying through a cooperative campaign 
for the suppression of foot-and-mouth diseases among deer in that 
State. Cooperating with the Biological Survey in the work were the 
Bureau of ^imal Industry, the Forest Service, the State depart- 
ment of agriculture, and the California board of fish and game com- 
missioners. The successful outcome of the cooperative undertaking 
has ended a serious menace to the livestock industry, and the experi- 
ence gained in the campaign will be invaluable m case of future 
similar outbreaks. 

Controlling Destructive Rodents 

Special research work in the use of thallium compounds, crude 
calcium cyanide, and red squill for the control of destructive rodents 
has developed very important results. Cooperative poisoning opera- 
tions to reduce agricultural losses from rodents covered more than 
15,000,000 acres and made an estimated saving in crops and forage 
grasses of more than $6,800,000. The department contributed 
fl66,680 and expert leadership, while cooperators provided $614,560 
and a vast amount of voluntary labor in distributing the poisoned 
baits on Federal, State, and privately owned lands. Arrangements 
made for the purchase of supplies ana poisons in wholesale quantities 
increased the effectiveness oi the control measures and resulted in a 
marked reduction in costs to cooperators. This service is actively 
supported by farmers and stockmen because of its very evident and 
direct value to them. It is closely coordinated with the extension 
work of the department, with State agricultural extension services, 
State departments of agriculture, county commissioners, and agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and livestock organizations. When the work 
was first undertaken the annual loss caused by rodents in crops and 
forage over hundreds of millions of acres was estimated at approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. The work of suppressing these pests has now 
advanced to the stage where the permanent improvement of condi- 
tions represents a saving of a substantial part of the former losses, 
in addition to benefits resulting from the operations for the year. 

It has been found that in great areas on the national forests 
rodents are so destructive to young trees that without their control 
successful reforestation becomes almost, if not quite, impossible. 
For several years naturalists of the department have been studying 
these problems, and good progress has been made in the work during 
the present year. Studies of the life history of the porcupine, one oi 
the most destructive of these animal pests, have been nearly com- 
pleted, and the information gained is of direct practical value in the 
cooperative rodent-control operations. 

Attempts to Increase Quail 

Important progress was made in the investigation of the causes of 
depletion of Wh native and introduced quail in the Southeastern 
States. The studies are being made in cooperation with resident 
sportsmen to determine the best methods of keeping coverts per- 
manently stocked with this desirable game species. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the causes of failures to rear young birds, including 
diseases, requisite food supply, and the control of such natural 
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enemies as tend to keep the numbers of this economically important 
species reduced. During the year the department issued permits for 
importations of 37,134 quail from northeastern Mexico, mostly for 
liberation in Southern States, qiiree of the States importing the 
largest numbers — Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas — furnished 20 years 
ago or more most of the stock" for other regions, and during this 
year 1,000 quail were reintroduced at a point in Oklahoma from 
which some of the largest shipments were formerly made. 

Surveys of Wild Life 

In continuation of its special and general investigations of definite 
wild-life areas, the department has sent biologists to parts of Alaska 
and Mexico to observe conditions affecting the welfare of migratory 
birds. In Alaska, studies were made early in the year of the fauna 
in the eastern Aleutian Islands and adjacent parts of the Alaska 
Peninsula, the home of a variety of important species of mammals 
and the breeding place of many game and other birds. Later in 
the year an expedition was sent to northern Alaska to band migra- 
tory wild fowl on their breeding grounds, to ascertain definitely 
their lines of flight, through the later recovery of the bands in other 
parts of the continent, as an aid to the administration of the 
migrate ry-bird treaty act regulations. 

A biologist sent to Mexico for the purpose studied conditions on 
the principal wintering grounds of migratory waterfowl to obtain 
information necessary for consideration in formulating a possible 
arrangement with Mexico for the protection of migratory birds, 
similar in intent to the treaty that protects birds migratin^g between 
the United States and Canada. It was ascertained tha{ the wild 
fowl, especially ducks, that go south from the United States to spend 
the colder months in numerous lakes and marshes in Mexico, are in 
need of better protection, as their numbers are decreasing through 
slaughter for market. The sale of migratory game birds is pro- 
hibited in both the United States and Canada under the terms of 
the migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain. 

Surplus Game on Reservations 

An outstanding achievement in connection with the administra- 
tion of game and bird reservations by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey during the year was the disposal of 389 surplus elk and their 
shipment by special train from the National Bison Range in Mon- 
tana to an elk-breeding association in Massachusetts. The removal 
of most of the elk on this range had become imperative in order to 
conserve forage urgently needed for buffalo, mountain sheep, and 
other game, including a smaller number of elk, overgrazing having 
reached such a point as to threaten serious injury to the range and a 
permanent reduction in its carrying capacity. No precedent is 
known for the handling of live game animals on so large a scale, 
and these were only a part of the elk the department is under con- 
tract to furnish the purchaser, several hundred remaining to be 
delivered. The receipts from the sale of surplus stocks of game from 
the four fenced reservations administered by the Biological Survey 
netted the United States Treasury $26,530.74. 
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CONSERVING ALASKA’S GAME AND FUR 

That the new Alaska game law, after the first year of its existence, 
has had the approval and support of the public is evidenced by the 
treatment of violators in Territorial courts. In 55 cases brought for 
prosecution, 43 defendants pleaded guilty, 10 were convicted, and 2 
were acquitted, and the penalties imposed included both heavy fines 
and imprisonment. The new law is administered by a resident 
(ommission of five members, one from each of the four judicial divi- 
sions of the Territory and the fifth the chief resident representative 
(>f the Bureau of Biological Survey. Through representation on the 
Alaska Game Commission the bureau renders great assistance to 
(he commission in planning and carrying out its program of wild- 
life conservation. 

In the short period the law has been in operation excel Vnt results 
have been accomplished in the conservation of game and fur ani- 
mals, one of the most valuable resources of the Territory. Skins 
of land fur animals exported from Alaska during the year were 
valued at $2,500,000, an increase of $500,000 over shipments of the 
previous year. With proper enforcement of the new law, the stocks 
of wild life can be materially built up and game and fur production 
increased. As game is the only fresh meat to be had in large portions 
of Alaska, and as big-game hunters are each year visiting the Ter- 
ritory in greater numbers, every effort will be made to maintain the 
big game to the capacity of the ranges. 

FUR FARMING 

Fur farming is an important industry on suitable islands in south- 
ern Alaska, and is also well established in the United States and 
Canada. There are about 2,500 fur farmers in the United States 
and Alaska and about 1,500 in Canada, the majority of whom are 
raising silver and blue foxes. The total investment in the industry 
in the United States and Alaska is about $30,000,000 and in Canada 
about $11,000,000. Fur farming is also being undertaken in, Euro- 
pean countries and in Japan, where it is having a quiet but steady 
development. 

The department maintains an experimental fur farm at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., where studies of the production of fur animals in 
captivity include economical methods of operation and the preven- 
tion and cure of parasitic and other diseases. Publications of the 
department on the propagation of fur animals are in continuous de- 
mand by persons who contemplate taking up the work and by those 
already engaged in it. 

INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE INVESTIGATIONS 

An important investigation thaPhas been brought to a conclusion 
during the last year has been an investigation of the effectiveness 
against the San Jose scale of dry substitutes for lime sulphur solu- 
tion. This work has demonstrated that the commercial products on 
the market, recommended as substitutes for lime sulphur solution, 
viz, calcium sulphur (“dry lime sulphur”), sodium sulphur, and 
barium sulphur preparations, when used at strengths recommended 
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by the manufacturers, in fact in strengths much greater than ordi- 
narily recommended, do not furnish a satisfactory control of the 
San Jose scale. These results, which have been published and 
videly circulated, will be of great value in all fruit-growing sec- 
tions where the San Jose scale is pre\alent, and will also enable the 
department to bring action against the manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts under the provisions of the insecticide act, unless the faulty 
claims are corrected. 

Two investigations that will be of great value to manufacturers, 
as well as to consumers of the products involved, are the determina- 
tion of the rate of loss of nicotine from nicotine dusts after pack- 
ing, and the rate of deterioration of bleaching powder during storage. 
Both of these products, as ordinarily packed for consumption, loi^ 
their strength more or less rapidly with lapse of time, and it is 
impossible tor the consumer to determine before use whether or not 
the product will be effective for the purpose for which it is used. 
With the information now available, manufacturers will be able to 
so pack and label these articles that the consumer may buy and use 
them with more assurance that the results desired will be obtained. 

Worthless Lice-Control Preparations 

A few years ago there began to appear on the market products to 
be administered to chickens in the food or drinking water to control 
lice, mites, and other external parasites. The products were deliv- 
ered to purchasers by mail for the most part, and customers were 
obtained by inserting advertisements in farm papers and daily and 
Weekly newspapers. Information obtained by the department indi- 
cated that such a method of freeing chickens of insects was of very 
doubtful efficacy and prompt action was taken to obtain official 
samples of the various products for analysis and test in connection 
with the enforcement or the insecticide act. Most of the prepara- 
tions were some form of sulphur. 

An easy way to rid chickens of insect pests evidently had its 
appeal Jto thousands of people who desired some easy way to get rid 
of a troublesome job. Tests were completed and the products found 
to be ineffective. Seizure of shipments, prosecution of manufac- 
turers, and publicity by sending broadcast over the country copies of 
Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 48 were the means 
adopted to curtail the distribution of these products and inform the 
public concerning them. No doubt the board’s campaign against 
the products has been very materially aided by the editors of farm 
papers, which formerly carried the advertisements, now refusing to 
permit their papers to carry advertisements of a remedy that mey 
are convinced is without merit, 

DISINFJ^CTANTS 

The use of disinfectants is becoming more widespread in the home, 
on the farm, in industrial plants and institutions, and in all places 
of public assemblage. Considerable numbers of the disinfectants 
examined under the insecticide act have been found without, or prac- 
tically without, virtue or merit as germ destroyers, although the 
labels, circulars, and newspaper advertisements created the impres- 
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Bim that they were unexcelled. The regulation of these materials 
has been one of the most difficult problems connected with the en- 
for^ment of the insecticide act. The danger that lurks in the use 
of inefficient or partially efficient disinfectants is evident, especially 
where a contagious disease is to be dealt with. The sale oi a material 
as a disinfect^,nt which in practice does not disinfect, is something 
more than a fraud on the public; it is a menace to public health. 
The activity of the campaign made against disinfectants and the need 
for regulation is shown by the fact that 260 of the 1,050 notices of 
court judgments issued to date were based on samples of disin- 
fectants- Without resort to prosecution, the correction of many 
labels was secured through correspondence with manufacturers. 
A great improvement has been brought about in the labeling of dis- 
infectants m general. The campaign against adulterated and mis- 
branded disiniectants of various kinds has been continued throughout 
the year, special attention having been given to disinfectants which 
are recommended at too great dilution to be eflPective. 

CALCIUM ARSENATE FOR BOLL- WEEVIL CONTROL 

The campaign inaugurated in 1919 and involving the inspection 
of the calcium arsenate shipped to the South for use in controlling 
the cotton boll-weevil, was continued during the year. It was found 
that the composition of this article was growing more constant and 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of control and lack of burning quali- 
ties. The tonnage of calcium arsenate sold on the market each year 
is undoubtedly far beyond the tonnage of any other single insecti- 
cide or fungicide. Less than 10 years ago only a few thousand 
pounds of calcium arsenate were on the market. During the year 
nearly 20,000,000 pounds of the product was produced, most of 
which was used to protect cotton from the boll-weevil. The discov- 
ery a few years ago of the effectiveness of calcium arsenate against 
the cotton boll weevil was the signal for its production by many 
manufacturers who were inexperienced in making the product. 
Through the enforcement of the insecticide act the department was 
able to keep off the market many tons of this material which was 
improperly made. The application of this low-grade material would 
have resulted in direct damage to the cotton crop and indirectly 
would have been a deterring influence on the willingness of planters 
to follow the department's advice in the use of the material. 

THE FOREST PROBLEM 

One of the major economic problems of agriculture is the forest 
problem. Future rural prosperity and agricultural stability are 
closely linked with successful timber growing as a permanent form 
of land use. One-fourth of the land area of the United States is 
forest land and in the main will continue to be forest land. The cut- 
ting out of forests and the withdrawal of forest-supported industries 
make for local and regional economic retrogression. They decrease 
population, curtail the farmer’s local market, deprive him of oppor- 
tunities to work in the woods in off times, lessen taxable values, and 
increase his own taxes, and give him fewer and poorer schools, 
churches, roads, stores, neighbors. Contrariwise, xully sustained 
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yields from forest land through the intelligent practice of timber 
growing aid agriculture and both stabilize and promote rural pros* 
perity. Social as well as economic welfare is involved. 

Merely from the standpoint of farm crops forest products rank 
high. As a money crop, at the time of the last census forest products 
gave the farmer a return of nearly $220,000,000. This was a greater 
total than the farmers obtained from all sugar crops and was nearly 
half the value of the tobacco crop. Forest products consumed on 
the farm in such forms as fuel, fencing, and sawed and round con- 
struction material had a further value estimated at more than $175,- 
000,000. Yet farm woodlands are seldom skillfully handled; they 
should yield much more. How to make full use of the growing 
power of his present forest land, and of other land on the farm 
really best adapted to forest use, is an urgent question for the indi- 
vidual farmer. Until he has the answer he is at a disadvantage. 
But as a problem of rural economics and rural social welfare the 
forest problem is of much broader scope. 

Lean Acres Add to Surpluses 

Agricultural instability is increased if land is cultivated on which 
farming does not pay. Under the urge of land hunger and the 
momentum of agricultural expansion across the continent, the plow 
has sometimes broken gi'ound where the soil was too poor or rocky, 
the slopes too steep, or the climate too dry or cold to afford the 
tiller a fair living. The war, wii,h its appeal to the farmer to in- 
crease production as a patriotic obligation, brought under crops still 
more land of relatively low productivity. Agricultural surpluses 
are swelled by the output of these lean acres. 

Much has been heard of the abandoned farm ” in New England. 
There and in some other Eastern States the tide of cultivation began 
to ebb long ago. Between 1880 and 1920 the improved farm land 
in New England decreased more than 7,000,000 acres — a reduction 
of over 53 per cent. In the Middle Atlantic States it decreased 
nearly 6,700,000 acres. For the country as a whole, however, it 
increased each decade. Between 1910 and 1920 the increase was not 
q^uite 25,000,000 acres, or 5 per cent. What the plow surrendered in 
tne East between 1880 and 1920 was more than made up by what it 
conquered elsewhere. 

Yet the rate of increase, which was fairly uniform down to 1910. 
slackened greatly thereafter. With the approach to exhaustion ot 
new lands to settle not only the quantity but also the quality of 
the acreage brought under cultivation fell off; and farm abandon- 
ment is no longer limited to the older parts of the country. By the 
process of trial and error the line is gradually being drawn be- 
tween the lands which can and the lands which can, not be successfully 
cultivated under present conditions. It is important to promote 
rather than delay the adjustment, as one of the means of promoting 
agricultural stability. 


Grazing Homestead Act 

The pressure for more land to homestead in the decade 1910-1920 
was very strong. One of the consequences of this was the grazing 
homestead act. Under that act relatively lit^tle land was taken up on 
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which settlement has neen maintained. The grazing homestead act 
is now generally recognized as a mistake. The same demand for 
opening land to settlement led to the listing for entry of a consid- 
erable total of acres within the national forests, which, it is now 
apparent, were erroneously classified as agricultural, since they either 
have not been taken up at all or have teen abandoned after settle- 
ment or have become the means of establishing families where a fair 
living can not be made. We are beginning to see that a healthy 
and prosperous rural life must be based on sound use of land, that 
public policies which fly in the face of economic laws do not pro- 
mote permanent welfare, and that to convert forest land and pas- 
ture land into submarginal agricultural land has broader conse- 
quences than those which fall on the individual farmer and his 
family, or even on the local community. 

To the individual they mean an uphill struggle, poor living, 
and often a losing fight; to the community sooner or late^ a net loss; 
but to the country at large they mean an undue depression of the 
prices of the crops produced and a material waste of productive 
power. Abandonment of cultivation makes the backward swing of 
the pendulum. It constitutes a necessary though painful correction 
of past mistakes. It points also to the need of avoiding so far as 
possible future mistakes of the same kind. A sound national policy 
of forestry aimed to bring about timber growing on the land for 
which timber will be the best-paying crop is a means to this end. 

The development of such a policy must be accomplished by the 
Federal Government and the States jointly. The fundamental task 
is to assist and hasten the adjustment of land use to the productive 
possibilities of the hand itself and to public needs for what can be 
grown. Many of the old fields and pastures of New England whose 
cultivation ceased from a quarter to half a century ago have been 
reclothed by nature with at least a partial growth and not infre- 
quently with a valuable growth of forest trees. In some instances 
the owners of the land had the discernment to hasten this process 
by forest planting or to apply other measures of timber culture. 

Large Earnings of Timberland 

To a remarkable degree the outcome has been favorable. Enough 
examples of the returns obtainable from timber growing in every 
part of the East are at hand to leave no doubt that it is the best 
form of use for a great deal of land formerly regarded as agricul- 
tural. The earning power of such land under timber is often aston- 
ishingly large, and going land prices are often materially below 
what that earning power would justify. 

In short, there is no need to wait while economic forces work 
their slow and painful adjustment. Continuous right use of the land 
can get much more out of it than mistaken use which must subse- 
ouently be rectified by taking the back track. Nor is it necessary 
for the farmer, part of whose land will earn him most by producing 
timber, to wait wliile nature gradually restores a haphazard forest 
growth on abandoned fields. There is a much better remedy for 
misplaced agriculture, with its waste of human effort, than abandon- 
ment of use — ^the remedy of guidance and assistance to right use. 
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In regions where large areas of logged-off timberlands are awak- 
ing development, or where tax-reverted lands are common, the land, 
tax, agricultural, and forest policies of the individual States should 
be so integrated that they will all work together to restore to forest 
use as quickly as possible the land that ought to be so used. In 
particular, State policies should aim to deter settlers from estab- 
lishing on this land farms that in all probability are foredoomed 
to failure. Economic surveys and land classification such as Michi- 
gan has inaugurat-ed are a means to this end. Colonization schemes 
which seek to dispose of land through high-power salesmanship, 
regardless of the consequences to those who buy, should be con- 
trolled. But the most important task is the worlc of research and 
education necessary in order that the farmer may know where and 
how to grow tree crops. 


Forest-Minded Farmers 

The most economic apportionment of our farms into the three 
classes of plow land, cleared pasture, and woodland requires that 
our rural population be not only agriculturally-minded but forest- 
minded. Timber culture must become interwoven into the traditions 
of farm practice. How to grow trees well is a question no easier 
to answer that how to grow potatoes or apples or sugar beets well. 
Crude and elementary methods of handling the forest will not pro- 
duce first-class yields. Carefully organized research and demonstra- 
tion must be carried on to develop an adequate scientific basis for 
good silviculture, arid as fast as knowledge becomes available it 
must be passed along to the farmer. For the* latter purpose, for- 
tunately, many agencies are at hand which can and must be effi- 
ciently utilized — the agricultural colleges, high schools, the ele- 
mentary rural schools, agricultural extension, the agricultural press, 
and other like means of affecting thought and practice. This two- 
fold task of scientific research and rural education in forestry is in 
the main a public function, which the Federal Government and the 
States must share, as they are sharing in essentially the same task 
for the advancement of agriculture generally. 

Amongst the obstacles to farm lorestry one of large immediate 
importance is the lack of an adequate source of supply of forest 
planting stock. To reforest farm lands for which trees constitute 
the best crop and on which artificial reforestation should be under- 
taken an enormous quantity of cheap nursery-grown stock will be 
needed. Until private nurseries and methods of commercial nursery 
practice have been developed to meet this need the only way appar- 
ent to speed up the restoration to productiveness of the many 
millions of acres of waste farm land is through public production 
and supply of small trees. The Clarke-McNary law opened a way 
for the Federal Government and the States to join hands in build- 
ing up forest nurseries, and already encouraging and significant 
results are in evidence. Thirty-three States have inaugurated coop- 
eration with the Federal Government under the provisions of this 
section of the law ; the nurseries now in existence have a present 
capacity of 52,000,000 trees and an output in 1927 of approximately 
80,000,000 trees is expected; and the demand for stock is rising at 
a gratifying rate. 
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The Clarke-McNary law authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to recommend for each forest region of the United 
States adequate systems of forest-fire prevention and suppression. 
The law prespribed that this should be done in cooperation with 
appropriate officials of the various States or other suitable agencies. 
It also authorized and directed the Secretary to cooperate with the 
individual States in the protection of timbered and forest-producing 
lands from fire if he finds that the system and practices of forest-fire 
prevention and suppression provided by the State substantially pro- 
mote the protection of forest and water resources and the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

This law clearly •contemplates a program based neither on the 
theory that the remedy for whatever ills exist should be sought 
through the extension of Federal power into a new ^.eld or juris- 
diction nor on the theory that the remedy must be leit solely to the 
States to discover and work out, as falling in a sphere beyond the 
proper concern of the Federal Government. It recognizes that the 
problem is a national as well as a State problem, but it has in view 
neither Federal encroachment nor the affirmation of a “non pos- 
sumus ” in the name of “ States’ rights.” Instead it aims at the 
assumption and accomplishment of a joint task, under a method of 
common counsels and agreement. 

Excellent progress is being made under this law toward nation- 
wide forest-nre control effected through a combination of voluntary 
action by lumbermen and timberland owners, State legislation to 
abate fire hazards. State protective systems, and Federal participa- 
tion in the maintenance of these systems and in the development of 
the general policy. An outstanding example of State legislation 
is furnished by Idaho in the form ox a law requiring lumbermen to 
dispose of their slash and making it obligatory upon owners of 
tiniberlands to provide satisfactory protection Doth for standing 
timber and for cut-over lands. Tne whole question of the extent 
to which woods practices require modification in the interest of 
protection as an essential for continuous timber production is being 
studied regionally by the Forest Service and the State forestry 
departments in cooperation. 

Better Cooperation in Prospect 

This question is by no means simple. It will have to be carefully 
worked out, a step at a time, and with full opportunity for the 
cooperation of the lumber industry in analyzing the technical and 
practical problems involved and in devising the right remedies. 
This cooperation is on the whole in prospect to an unexpected 
degree, and with indication of a growing sense of responsibility 
to the public on the part of the industry, for the voluntary elimina- 
tion of practices inconsistent with permanence of the forest resource 
to the extent that economic conditions make feasible. 

The extension and improvement of organized protection of forest 
lands against fire under the stimulus of the Clarke-McNary law and 
somewhat enlarged Federal appropriations for this form of coopera- 
tion with the States has been notable. This is particularly con- 
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^icuous in the South. As the contribution of the Federel 
Government more nearly approaches the amount contemplated by 
the act, its influence and benefits will be proportionately increased. 
In the States which are doing most, the present financial share of 
the Federal Government in protecting the forest resources, basic for 
the supply of national needs, is exceedingly meager. 

THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

The conduct of the Federal enterprise in forest nianagement is on 
the whole proceeding satisfactorily along sound lines. It has the 
approval of the public, is directed with vision and intelligence, and 
is characterized oy a high degree of business cornpetence. The cut 
of national forest timber is on the whole stekdily rising, though 
with minor fluctuations due to variations in market demand cor- 
responding with the ups and downs of general business activity; 
last year’s cut surpassed that of any previous year both in volume 
and in money value, aggregating the emiivalent of 1,192,000,000 
board-feet, with receipts irom timber totaling $3,368,685. 

The timberland on the national forests productive of lumber and 
other high-grade forest products is around 85,000,000 acres; its 
eventual annual yield is the equivalent of probably 7,000,000,000 
board-feet, log scale; and while its current yield is about 2 per cent 
of the country’s total cut of these products, its estimated eventual 
yield is around 14 per cent. To obtain this, however, some 2,000,000 
acres of burned-over forest land must be restored to pi’oductivity 
through planting unless the slow and uncertain process of natural 
reforestation is to be looked to — a process at best of many decades, 
during which the cost of administration and protection must run as 
an accumulating charge. This is neither e(*oiiomy nor foresight. 
The timber whiA the land might be growing will be urgently needed 
by the public long before it can be produced in any case. 

Permanent Production is Object 

As market requirements permit, national forest timber sales are 
converting areas occupied by mature stands from mere storehouses 
of wood into growing forests; and the first consideration in all plans 
for selling timber is not immediate revenue but maximum perma- 
nent production. The further this process of rejuvenation is car- 
ried, the greater the investment in the public enterprise of growing 
timber on these lands. Fire control is essential to keep this invest- 
ment from being wiped out. It is also, along with forest planting 
where planting is necessary, the means of establishing young growth 
on all the land needing it — in other words, is in itself largely an 
investment and not purely an expenditure to safeguard the present 
merchantable timber and smaller trees. Future public timber re- 
quirements make it obligatory to build up the national forests as pro- 
ducing properties with the least possible delay. The prof^ram 
essential to accomplish this now lags. This holds true both*with 
regard to the provision for forest planting and with regard to the 
provision for fire control. 

The expenditures for forest nurseries and tree planting last year 
were, in round numbers, $170,000, out of a total for all purpos4 in 
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connection with national- forest administration of over $20,000,000 
or exclusive of roads and trails of over $7,000,000. The area planted 
was 11,552 acres. The area in need of planting is approximately 
2,000,000 acres. Through the acquisition of new lands by purchase 
and exchange and through the ravages of fire in bad seasons like 
last summer, w^hen with the present provision for fire control con- 
siderable losses are certain, the area in need of planting is becoming 
not less but greater. Were there to be no increase in the present area 
needing artificial reforestation, about 165 years would be necessary 
at the present rate to complete the task. Obviously no such delay 
could be tolerated. The question is merely how long the exigencies 
of the general financial program of the Government will continue 
to preclude entering on tne task in earnest. In view of its impor- 
tance I believe that some enlargement of the work at the earliest pos- 
sible date is imperative. 

FOREST-FIRE PREVENTION 

The summer of 1926 made clear that the time has come* for a 
radical change in the method of making funds available for pro- 
tecting the national forests against fire. The need is not for larger 
expenditures but for greater flexibility in the use of money. Alto- 
gether too large a part of the total now goes to fighting large fires 
which with better preparedness need never have spread over much 
ground or which need never have originated at all. It is emphati- 
cally a case of saving at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole. 
In the last 18 years fire fighting on the national forests has cost 
over $15,000,000. Of this about $9,500,000 was spent on fire fighting 
in five bad years. There is practically no limit to the expenditures 
which the Forest Service is expected to make if necessary in order 
to stop large fires. Thousands of men hastily recruited from the 
neighboring country, lumber camps, and other industrial enterprises 
interested in getting the fires out, and the sources of labor supply 
in the cities may then be thrown upon the fire lines ; tools, bedding, 
subsistence, transportation, pumps, and equipment of any kind 
needed and quickly obtainable can be procured; and the fight can 
be waged week after week in the heart of the wilderness. 

A plan that is therefore deemed eminently more desirable than 
the present one of bolting the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen is to provide adequate locks and safeguards in the beginning. 
In other words, we should prevent rather than have to put out at 
great expense the large destructive fires that have devastated such 
vast areas of valuable forests. 

VIOLATIONS OF REGULATORY LAWS 

The solicitor for the department reported to the Attorney Gen- 
eral during the year 2,509 violations of the various regulatory laws 
which have been intrusted by Congress to the department for admin- 
istration. Of these, 861 involved criminal prosecution and 1,648 
involved civil actions. Fines, penalties, and recoveries, secured in 
litigated and nonlitigated cases amounted to $11,911.18; decrees of 
condemnation and forfeiture were entered in 912 seizure cases tried 
under the food and drugs and the insecticide acts; and 900 notices 
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of judgments were prepared for publication, pursuant to the require- 
ment of these laws. 

Applications for letters patent, 31 in number, on inventions of em- 
T loyees of the department were prepared and filed in the Patent 
OMce. Twenty-seven applications were allowed and four were dis- 
allowed. The inventions patented covered a wide field in the patent 
art. Many of them were of unusual merit, and probably will be 
extensively used. 

Titles to lands in excess of 200,000 acres were examined, resulting 
in the acquisition by the Government of 180,711 acres under the 
Weeks forestry law. Titles to considerable acreage were also exam- 
ined for acquisition by the United States under the Upper Missis- 
sippi River wild life and fish refuge act. In the latter instance, 
the abstracts of title have been transmitted to the Attorney General 
for his consideration and approval. 

THE LIBRARY 

The. library of the department now contains about 200,000 books, 
pamphlets, and bound periodicals, 14,969 of which were added dur- 
ing the last year. More than half of these and about two-thirds of 
the 3,356 periodicals currently received were obtained as gifts, or 
by exchange for department publications. They come from nearly 
every civilized country of the world and in nearly every language. 
A mimeographed series of “ bibliographical contributions ” issued 
from time to time* by the library nas proved useful. Numbers 10 
and 11 of this series were issued during the year. Number 10 is 
entitled “ Refrigeration and cold storage; a selected list of references 
covering the years 1915-1924 and the early part of 1925.” Number 
11 is a “ List of manuscript bibliographies and indexes in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, includin|y serial mimeographed lists of 
current literature.” The library ot the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics issued during the year 10 additions to its mimeographed 
series of “Agricultural Economics Bibliographies.” One of these 
is entitled “Alabama: An index to State official sources of agricul- 
tural statistics,” and is the first of a series of indexes to State agri- 
cultural statistics which has been undertaken by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics library in cooperation with the State agri- 
cultural college libraries. 

DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 

A total of 30,629,006 copies of the department’s various publica- 
tions were issued during the year. This includes 3,942,200 copies of 
periodicals and .26,696,806 copies of bulletins and circulars. About 
60 per cent of the publications were new while the rest were 
reprinted to meet the demand for information contained in the 
olaer publications. 

Greater printing costs made it necessary to restrict distribution 
of publications and to economize in printing wherever possible. The 
policy of sending out announcement cards calling attention to new 
titles was continued, with the result that thousands of bulletins 
were saved and made available for those to whom they would be 
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of most value. The same plan was extended to include articles 
reMinted from the Journal of Agricultural Research. 

xhe newly established radio service aided materially in the dis- 
tribution of agricultural information, carrying in condensed 
lar form much of that contained in bulletins and circulars. Thou- 
sands of those who listened to the radio talks wrote to the depart- 
ment requesting further information on the subjects discussed. 

There has been an increasing demand for information in the 
nature of progress reports of the various investigations being car- 
ried on by the department. To meet this^ preliminary reports have 
been issued in mimeographed or multigrapned form. Such reports 
serve a very useful purpose in that the information is made avail- 
able before it is possible to issue a printed bulletin based upon the 
completed investigation and final recommendations. 

PERSONNEL SITUATION 

On June 30, 1926, the department had on its rolls 20,742 employees. 
This is an increase of 155 employees over the total force on tne rolls 
June 30, 1925, but during the year we have effected a decrease of 
103 employees in Washington, making a net increase of 258 in the 
field service of the department. The increase is due to the expan- 
sion of certain lines of work for which Congress provided increased 
appropriations and for the execution of new duties placed upon the 
department by legislation. The turnover in the personnel during 
the fiscal year 1926 was 11.41 per cent which was approximately the 
same as the percentage during the preceding year. Further adjust- 
ments made in accordance with the salary classification act have had 
a tendency to stabilize the personnel situation, and with the benefits 
under the new retirement act, still further improvement may be 
expected. 

HOUSING SITUATION 

Better housing conditions for the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington apparently are assured by the passage of the public 
buildings act approved May 25, 1926. From information available 
at this time the department is among the first of the executive 
branches for which new buildings are to be provided under this 
act. The central building connecting the east and west wings con- 
structed some years ago presumably will be the first unit to be 
constructed for the department, conforming architecturally with the 
wings and in general with the original plan, modified so as to 
provide additional floor space. The construction of this building 
will result primarily in a great improvement in the appearance oi 
the Mall and the building as a whole will be representative of the 
place of agriculture in the Nation. While, however, the construction 
of the central building will permit the further consolidation of the 
general administrative brancnes of the department, it will not pro- 
vide much, if any, additional floor space for the department, since 
the present administration building and the several smaller buildings 
now occupied on the Mall presumably will be razed when the east 
and west wings are connected. The real relief from the present 
unsatisfactory housing situation, therefore, will come with the com- 
pletion of additional buildings for the department for which pro- 
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vision is made in the building program. When these additional 
buildings are constructed it will be possible to bring together the 
numerous bureaus and offices at present scattered among some 40 
buildings, many of which are located at points remote from the 
general departmental group. This will maae for greater efficiency 
and economy in operation and will increase generally the effective- 
ness of the service which the publrc has come to expect from the 
Department of Agriculture. The actual accomplishment of the 
entire building program, therefore, will be a matter of extreme 
gratification not only to all members of the department but to the 
agricultural industry at large. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

During the year the members of the department have continued 
to cooperate whole-heartedly In the observance of the permanent busi- 
ness policy of the organization, heretofore announced, which is in 
all matters, whether lar^e or small, to insure value received to the 
taxpayers for every dollar spent for Federal activities. Typical 
instances of economies effected, better business arrangements estab- 
lished, etc., during the year have been repoi ted to the Budget Bureau 
and will be found in the annual report of the director of that bureau 
for 1926, pages 107 to 124. 

In my last report I called attention to the consolidation of the 
units engaged in work relating to the general personnel and business 
administration of the department into one office under the super- 
vision of a director of personnel and business administration. The 
new arrangement has fully justified its establishment. The reor- 
ganized plan of operation has concentrated authority and responsi- 
bility and provided better and more economical administration. New 
opportunities for improvement in the methods of conducting Gov- 
ernment business and for effecting economies aie constantly being 
encountered and taken advantage of, and in addition a gratifying 
reduction in personnel and in expenditures for this class of work 
has been effected during the year in which the plan has been in effect. 
The United States Bureau of Efficiency also has continued to cooper- 
ate with the department during the year and has rendered valuable 
assistance of the most practical sort through investigations and 
recommendations concerning personnel and business procedure. 

W. M. Ji^RDINE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Expenditures, Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1926 


Funds expended and obligated for work under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for tlie fiscal year which ended June 30, 1926, including 
road building, totaled $157,485,660.84, classified as follows ; 

(1) Regular work 

For r<'gular work of department (activities for whicli the department 


is directly and Independently responsible), as follows ; 

Oflice of the Secretary $948, f)99. 01 

Division of Accounts and Disbnrfecinents. _ „ 75, 247. 71 

Office of Information 1, 084, 160. 87 

Office of Experiment Stations. 330,872.36 

Extension Service 1, 538, 817. 66 

Weather Bureau 2, 4.31, 090. 47 

Bureau of Animal Industry » 12, 625, 199. 81 

Bureau of Dairyinj( _ 509, 143. 8.3 

Bureau of Plant Industry 3,802,405.22 

Forest Service 8, 890, 292. 23 

Bureau of Chemistry 1, 456, 862. 64 

Bureau of Soils 39.3, 876. 60 

Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory 240, 601. 49 

Bureau of Entomology 2, 482, 768. 65 

Bureau of Biological Survey 96S, 021. 44 

Library 68, 105. 18 

Bureau of Public Roads 468, 024. 03 

Bureau of A^icultural Economics 4,747,719.08 

Bureau of Ilome Economics \ 1 15, 022. 49 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board 187,115.81 

Federal Horticultural Board 687,832.92 

Packers and Stockyards Administration 401, 415. 05 

drain Futures Administration 100, 033. 10 

Farmers’ seed grain loans — 22, 660. 39 


Total expenditures for regular work 44, 576, 388. 04 


(2) Other than regular work 

For work administered by department, supported by Federal 
funds provided as direct aid to States for special forestry and 
wild-life conservation work and similar objects, as follows: 

(a) Special congervati9n work: 

Cooperation with States in fire pro- 
tection of forested watersheds of 

navigable streams 

Cooperation with States in farm 
forestry extension and dlstrihu 

tion of forest planting stock 

Acquisition of lands for protection 
of forested watersheds of navi- 
gable streams 

Acquisition of lands for upper Mis- 
sissippi River wild life and fish 
•efuge 


<b) Colleges and stations: 

Payments to State agricultural ex- 
periment stations for research 
work under Hatch, Adams, and 

Purnell Acts 

Payments to State agricultural col- 
leges for extension work in agri- 
culture and homo economics under 
Smith -Ijover Act 


$662, 322. 88 
81, 242. 04 
1, 025, 495. 17 
30. 116. 69 


$1, 789.176.78 


2, 400, 000. 00 
5, 880, 000. 00 




^Including $3,511,464.16 paid to livestock owners as indemnities for animals destr<wed 
in connection with tuberculosis and foot-and-mouth disease eradication, and $5, 033, .396. 63 
for meat-inspection service. 
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<c) Road oonatnictlofi ondor Poderal-ald 
road! act of Jnlr 11, 1916, aa 
antendod and BOpplcmented t 

l*a 3 rmetita to State highway dt'part 
, ments for cooperative construction 

of Federal-aid highways 362, ilO. 64 

Forest roads and trails ft. 863, 262, 2.H 

- |ft8, 716, 362 .8T 

(d> Forest Berrice receipt funds: 

Fay ments to States for benefit of 
local roads and schools (national 

forest receipts) 1, 271. 276. 6ft 

Uoads and trails for States (na- 
tional-forest receipts) 677 936.88 

Cooperative work, consisting priiici 
pally of foreet road and trail con- 
struction, also improvements, fire 
prevention and suppression, dis- 
posal of brush in timl>er sale 
operations, and investigational 
work (paid from private contri 

biitions^- . 2.042,084.20 

Refunds to users of national-forest 
resources of moneys deposited b> 
them in excess of amounts re 
quired to secure purchase price of 
ttmla^r, use of lands, etc 133, 488. 38 

4, 124, 734. 15 

Total expenditures for work administered by department 

(other than regular work) $112,909,272.80 


Total expenditures for regular activlti(‘s of and work admin- 
istered by department 167,48.6,060.84 

Expenditures for Regular Work 

(i) Net cost of work 

As Indicated by the foregoing table, total expenditures during the fiscal 
y^ar 1926 for the research, extension, service, and regulatory functions of the 
department, or what may be de.signated as its “regular work” (as distin- 
guished from work supported by Federal funds administered by the Deparl- 
ment of Agriculture but rnade available for direct use by the States or for 
sp^ial conservation purposes), amounted to {$44,576,388.04. Partially off- 
eettlug this figure, earnings in connection with thes#* a(*tivities during the year, 
amounting to $5,486,616.88, deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of “miscellaneous receipts,” and $137,000.91 received as fees for 
classifying cotton and credited to the revolving fund for that purpose, make 
the actual net cost to the Federal Government of the department’s regular 
wofk $38,952,170.25. 

( 2 ) DistrihutUm by types of activity 

The total exi^nditiire of $44,500,000 for regular work was distributed by 
types of activity approximately as follows: 

Amounf Percent 


(a) Reaearcti (including investigations and experiments in uuiinul ami plant 

g roduction, breeding, and improvement, m methods of controlling diseases, 
islets, and other animal and plant pests, for soil and fertilizer studies, for 
the investigation of farm management, marketing, and crop utilization 
prolfiems, and other scientific studies and investigations of the fundamental 
problems of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, etc., by means of labora- 
tory and field experiments) $10,300,000 23.1 

(b) Extension work (demonstration and educational work by means of county 
a^loulturai and home demonstration agents, through exhibits, motion 
pictures, or otherwise, with a view to the dissemination of the Information 
developed by the experiments and discoveries of the department and the 


various States) 2,300,000 5.2 

(c) Erndication or control (direct control or eradication of plant and animal 

diseases, insects, and other pests, through organized campaigns, either 

independently or in cooperation with State agencies) - 9, 300, 000 2a ft 

(d) Serrk* work (Inclurling such activities as the administration and protection 

of the national forests, the weather service, crop and livestock estimating, 
market news services, shipping-point and terminal-market inspection 
service on perishable farm products, and other work of like character for the 
benefit of the public, not primarily involving research or the enforcement 

of special laws of a regulatory nature) 12,900,000 29.0 

(e) Regulatory work (administration of regulatory laws, such as the food and 

drugs act, the meat inspection law, the migratory-bird treaty act, the 

grain standards act, warehouse act, etc.) . - - 9, 700, OOO 21. 8 


I 44.500,000 


Total . . - 


loao 
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iBcome from Department’s Activities, Fiscal Year 1»26 

Incident to the department's work during the fiscal year 1926 direct receipts 
aggregating $8,829,953.15 were covered into the Treasury and fines were imposed 
and judgments recovered by the courts amounting to $111,011.18 in connection 
with the enforcement by the department of the regulatory laws which devolve 
upon it for administration and execution, as follows : 


(t) Reccipix 


Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts fund. 

Hegular work— 

From business on the national forests. $4, 641, 415. 72 

From other sources 846, 201. 16 


Work administered (other than regular work)— 

10 per cent of net receipts from business on the national 
forests appropriated as a special fund for forest road 

and trail construction in 1927 514, 205. 88 

Proceeds from sale of surplus war materials transferred 

to States for road-constniction work 114, 817. 85 

Contributions from private cooperators appropriated as 
a special fund for road and trail construction, fire pro- 
tection and suppression, brush disposal, and investi- 
gative work on national-forest and privately ow'ned 
lands 1,925,149.98 


$.5, 486, 616. 88 


2. 564, 172. 71 


Total deposited to credit of miscellaneous w^ceipts fund $8,040,789.59 

Deposited to credit of applicable funds of department: 

Fees collected for classifying cotton deposited to credit of revolving fund 

for conducting this work $137. 600. 9 1 

Reimbursement to various appropriations of department for expenditures 
m ade therefrom 661, 562. 65 

Total deposited to credit of funds of department 789, 163. 56 

Total receipts 8, 829, 963. 16 


{2) Fmes 

Fuies imposed and judgments recovered by the wurts in connection with violations of stat- 


utes entrusted to I>epartraent of Agriculture for enforoeincnt 111, 911. 18 

Total direct Income from activities of Department of Agriculture 8, 941, 864. 33 





A BACA in the A collection of api)roximatcly 1,400 selected 
Tropics of plants of six of the loading varieties of abaca, 
America or inanila hemp,” was brought from the Pro- 
vince of Davao, Philippine Islands, to the Canal 
Zone during the summer of 1025. This achievement is the vsuccessful 
culmination of two yeai^’ effort on the part of the department to 
establish abaca in the America Tropics. 

Abacti fiber is the raw material from which manila rope is manu- 
factured. The entire world supply of this fiber, with the exception 
of a few hundred bales produced in Netherlands India, is obtained 
fiom the Philippine Islands^. The production of abaca is one of the 
leading industries of the Philippines, and the exports of this fiber in 
1025 were nearly 85(),00(),(X)() pounds. The annual consumption of 
abaca in the United States is about 150,000,000 pounds. 

The present production of abaca is barely sufficient to meet the 
world demand for this liber. Many of the abaca growers are now 
planting coconuts in fields that w^ere formerly planted to abaca, and 
two different plant diseases that have ap])eared during recent years 
have either damaged or entirely destroyed the abaca crop on limited 
areas. It has be^m apparent, in view of these conditions, that an 
effort should be made to establish the abaca industry in tropical 
legions other than the Phili]>pine Islands. 

Plants From Five Plantations 

The collection of abaca plants brought to the Canal Zone was 
obtained from five different plantations, and included the leading 
varieties of abaca in Davao Province. In making this shipment of 
plants, an effort was made to determine the relative value of differ- 
ent kinds of propagating material, and also to ascertain the best 
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methods of packing this material. The shipment included seed, buds, 
suckers, and rhizomes. The seed was shipped both in cold storage 
and packed in charcoal. Approximately 500 buds, suckers, and 
rhizomes were planted either in soil or sphagnum; about 100 suckers 
and rhizomes were packed in charcoal ; and about 850 rhizomes were 
wrapped in paper and excelsior and shipped in crates. 

Of the total collection of l,4e^8 plants, 1,052, or 73.2 per cent, were 
alive, and 769, or 53.5 per cent, were in good condition when the ship- 
ment arrived at its destination. These plants were shipped a dis- 
tance of more than 10,000 miles, and a period of 129 days elapsed 
from the date, June 4, on which the first plants were collected in 
Davao, until the last were unpacked and planted, on October 10, at 
the plant quarantine station on Columbus Island, Panama. 

Alter undergoing a six-months period of quarantine on Columbus 
Island, four different field plantings of abaca were made at widely 
separated places. Thefc>e plantings are at Tela, in northern Hon- 
duras; at Almirante, in the northern part of the Republic of Pana- 
ma; on Columbus Island; and in the Plant Introduction Gardens at 
Summit, Canal Zone. The climatic and soil conditions at Almirante 
are exceptionally favorable for abaca, and the majoi part of the 
acclimatization work will therefore be done at this place. 

The abaca plants have thus far made a satisfactory growth, but it 
will be necessary to continue the experimental work for a period 
of at least two years before it can be fully determined whether or 
not it will be practicable to produce abaca on a commercial scale in 
Tropical America. 

II. T. WARDS. 

A gricultural The progress made in agricultural educa- 
Education in tion in the institutions of this country for 
United States the past few years has been very satisfactory. 

After a period of expansion and experimen- 
tation, the work has settled down and is now fairly well organized. 
A better conception of the fields occupied by the different grades 
of institutions prevails and a spirit of helpful cooperation is mani- 
fest. The relation of the United States Departmcuit of Agriculture 
with the various State educational institutions has been extremely 
harmonious and helpful. 

Many of the colleges of agriculture have shown a decrease in 
attendance the past four years. Whereas in 1921 they reported an 
enrollhient of over 15,000 students, in 1925 t]u‘y rejiorted slightly un- 
der 12,000 in attendance. During the years 19*18 and 1919 the attend- 
ance dropped from 14,000 to some 10,tK)0 students. In 1921 there was 
a sudden increase to over 15,000, but this number was not held as the 
attendance decreased about 1,500 in 1922. The decrease noted in 1918 
and 1919 was undoubtedly due to war conditions and the following 
increase to 15,000 was a reaction naturally following earlier events. 
The decrease from the high point in 1921 has been due to numerous 
factors, such as the lessened farm income which has reduced the 
ability of farmers to send their children to college, and has led those 
who went to college to seek training in more remimerative fields. 
The graduates of these colleges, however, have increased in numbers 
from 3,024 in 1917 to 3,678 in 1925. 
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One of the marked developments in agricultural education during 
the past few years has been the establishment of teacher-training 
departments in the land-grant colleges. These departments are 
variously designated, but they, one and all, are concerned in the 
training of teachers of agriculture for the schools of our. country. 
The department for the training of agricultural teachers that has 
had the longest continuous existence was establislied at the South 
Dakota College of Agriculture. This department antedates the pas- 
sage of the Nelson amendment (1907). 

The Nelson Amendment 

The Nelson amendment made provisions for further endowing the 
land-grant colleges and provided that these colleges ‘‘may use a 
portion of this money for providing courses for the special prepara- 
tion of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” During the five years directly following the passage 
of this act, 7 more teaching departments wore establisln a, and during 
the next five years 12 were added. 

Some years later, in 1917, the Federal Government passed what is 
known as the Smith-Hughes Act establishing vocational agriculture 
and mechanic arts in high schools throughout the country. This 
act increased the demand for college-trained teachers and opened a 
much wider field for instruction in agricultural teaching. At the 
time of the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act (1917) there were 20 
departments of agricultural education in land-grant colleges exist- 
ing and functioning. To-day every land-grant college has such a 
department that is rilling a valuable place in the field of agricultural 
education. 

Owing to a marked increase in the demand for agricultural teachers 
in our secondary education, due to the deA^elopment of the Smith- 
Hughes sch(X)ls, the various departments established for the training 
of such teachers in land-grant colleges have shown a healthy grovd-h. 
Directly following the passage of this act, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced ill obtaining adequately prepared instructors and it was 
some time before satisfactory teacher-training staffs were obtained. 
It would have undoubtedly been better if provisions had been made 
to establish tliese training departments several years before the other 
seetipns of the act were put in operation. As it resulted, teacher- 
training departments were developed alongside tlie vocational 
schools and there was mucli to be adjusted before a smooth working 
program could be carried out. At this time sufficient experience has 
been gained to correlate the work to better advantage. 

Wide Range of Subjects Offered 

A rather wide range of subjects is offered by the different colleges 
under the name of agricultural education. In some institutions, 
notably those universities wherein the agricultural work forms- a 
department rather than a separate school, the field of agricultural 
instruction is limited to two or three special courses such as problems 
peculiar to agricultural teaching and those dealing with supervised 
teaching. All other subjects, though closely related to agriculture, 
are relegated to the academic departments of the institution. Wher- 
ever there is a separate land-grant college established in a State a 
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much broader range is given to the courses offered. In addition to 
strictly agricultural topics, the subjects of educational psychology, 
general psychology^ principles of teaching, vocational education, and 
educational administration are often presented. In some institu- 
tions the departments of agricultural education are not limited to 
agiicultural subjects but include in their curricula professional train- 
ing for home-economics teachers, foi boys’ and girls’ club work, and 
for a certain amount of extension work that seems to be in demand 
in this field. 

The greatest impetus given to agi-icultural education in general 
was the passage or the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. This bill estab- 
lished vocational agidculture in the secondary schools of our country 
and made provisions for evening and part-time classes wherever 
they could be expediently established. This measure opened a broad 
field in both agricultural and mechanic arts which was immediately 
occupied by every State in the Union. Under the provisions of this 
act $500,000 was made available to the States fro'rii Federal funds 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1917, and this amount has been 
increased yearly until now, in 1920, it amounts to $3,000,000; which 
will represent the annual contribution of the Federal (Government to 
the cause of vocational training unless amended in some way in the 
future. 

Vocational Agricultural Teachers 

In 1918 there were 40 institutions that were training vocational 
agricultural teachers under the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act. In 
1925 this number was increased to 70. The number of pupils 
enrolled in vocational courses throughout the country has increased 
very materially, thei'eby showing that vocational agriculture is 
becoming more and more popular as time has gone on. In 1918 
there were 164,186 students of both sexes in the vocational schools, 
while in 1925 this number had increased to 659,370. 

While there has been a healthy growth in the patronage of these 
schools, there has also been a marked advance m the methods of 
insi:ruction. Programs for agricultural teaching activities have been 
made in the various States and have been sanctioned by the Federal 
board that are both intensive and progressive. The entire basis of 
teaching the subject of agriculture has been changed from the older 
academic methods to the Ynore progressive vocational types. Job 
analysis planned on actual farming experience has replaced the old 
textbook procedure. Problems, projects, managerial ]obs, operative 
jobs, and farm enterprises are teims that are met with now when one 
discusses advancement made in teaching methods. A great deal of 
time and thought has been given to part-time instruction and the ef- 
fort has been to carry the teaching idea directly to the worker in the 
field wherever practical. Probably no educational activity in recent 
years has had as marked an influence upon pi^ofessional ideals as 
this Federal vocation act. 

Besides the Smith-Hughes vocational schools there are a number of 
other high schools in each State that teach the subject of agriculture. 
These schools receive no Federal aid but depend either upon an en- 
dowment or on State funds for their support. The curricula in these 
institutions are generally formulated along lines that approximate 
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Smith-Hughes work and include as much practical field work aa is 
possible with their equipment. Some of these high schools have 
developed courses in what they term prevocational agriculture while 
others frankly present this subject for its informational value alone, 
much as they present history or geography. 

, Elementary Education in Agriculture 

In the field of elementary education, the teacliing of agriculture is 
required by law in 19 States. Twelve States require this subject to be 
taught in their high schools. Two of the Sta^s, Pennsylvania and 
South Dakota, require the subject in the high schools and not in 
elementary schools. In five States the subject is specifically per- 
mitted by law while in another five there is special State subvention 
of agricultural courses in the elementary schools. In some States, 
as Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia, S*>ate boards 
of education may prescribe courses of study for public schools and 
m^ include agriculture. 

There has been much difference of opinion among authorities as 
to the place agriculture should occupy in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools. Tlie recent development of junior high schools 
and the better development of a six-year elementary vscliool have 
helped to clarifv the situation somewhat. A recent survey of teachers 
and specialists in education has shown that 64 per cent of the teachers 
and 47 per cent of the specialists reporting believe that elementary 
agriculture should be educational rather than prevocational. None 
of the specialists and only 10 per cent of the teachers reported their 
belief that elementary agiuculture should be strictly vocational. 
There is still a strong belief with many that this subject should be 
taught prevocationally in the rural schools; 19 per cent of the 
teachers and 26 per cent of the specialists give this as their opinion. 

The work now being done in the elementary classrooms as agricul- 
tural teaching is very chaotic and needs to be standardized whatever 
type of teaching may finally be accepted. 

In many States the laws for teaching this subject are seldom 
enforced and the presentation of agriculture by the rural teacher 
is very unsatisfactory, even under the best conditions. Definite ob- 
jectives are seldom made and when made are frequently obscured by 
irrelevant material. The movement in elementary schools seems to 
be away from the vocational objective, and, under existing circum- 
stances found in these schools, this is not to be greatly lamented. One 
authority in summing up the situation remarks that students of 
the problem are accepting the view that instead of using instruction 
in agriculture in the elementary school for vocational ends or as 
propaganda for farm life, it should take its place as a part of the 
program of instruction for vocational and educational guidance, 
or the ‘teaching for choice.’” 

Prevocational Study 

A course of study that is frankly prevocational is gradually being 
introduced in these schools. Its major object may be enumerated as 
follows; (1) Problems involving the essential life relations of the 
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farmers: (2) comparative study of occupations; (3) samplings of 
jobs as are met with in farming; (4) providing training in method 
of attacking problems; (5) motivating agriculture with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum; (0) furnishing guidance; and (7) acqu^nt- 
ing pupils with various State and national farming agencies. Ihis 
suggests a course of procedure that seems adapted to the elementary 
scliools and at the same time furnishes an excellent background for 
future vocational and research work in agriculture. 

F. A, Merrill. 


A gricultural in America, modern productive indus- 
Engineering and try as a whole, except agriculture, submits 
Farm Efficiency itself to engineering planning and guidance. 

The result has been a great increase in the 
rale of production by the worker. The statement has been made that 
engineering has been the chief factor in causing the value of the 
product of one hour of labor by the industrial worker to exceed so 
greatly that of one hour of labor in agriculture. Manifestly, there- 



Fig. I — The proper layiiiK out and eonstruetion of teiraceH tor tl>e prevention of 
croBion call for the services of the agricultural on>i:ine<‘r 


fore, the great task of the agricultural engineer is to aid in increas- 
ing the productive efficiency of the agricultural worker and to bring 
him to an eouality with the industrial worker. An agricultural en- 
gineer is denned as a qualified engineer who, with adequate know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of agriculture, devotes himself to 
the application of the art and science of engineering to agriculture. 

Indications are already at hand, as shown in investigations started 
by the Department of Agriculture in activities of agricultural en- 
gineering organizations of the colleges, and in discussions before the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers and in agricultural 
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and engineering periodicals, that a motivating realization of this 
opportunity and its attendant obligation has matured in agricultural 
engineei'S. 

The engineers who have undertaken these investigations hav^e given 
heed to the suggestion that the pioblems be a])proached with minds 
open to the utmost. They propose, accordingly, to accept nothing on 
the sole basis of tradition or established usage, and decline to assume 
that present methods, machines, implements, or layouts are of even 
proper type or are based on correct lundamental theory or principles. 

Some Practices Never Reviewed 

The justification for tliis attitude lies in the fact that many of the 
methods and devices now in general use never have been subjected 
to review, in respo(*t to their fundamentals, in the light of the 



Fkj 2 — Illo<k miHlt; Jdinm<d earth to use in a sduiv ot the atruftural Qualitiou of 
tliat materia] Agiuultural engme4‘rs are 8tiid>liig aud experimenting to find more 
suitable materials tor tarm sti ui tiires 


knowledge of natural principles which has accrued since they were 
introduced. It permits the constant application of the old injunction 
laid upon us to “prove all things, hold fast to that which is good,” 
and at the same time frees the investigator from an undue regard for 
precedent and sets him on the way to improvement of whatever 
nature or degree, ranging from the slightest modifications to the 
most complete and revolutionary changes. 

If this is the correct attitude for the engineer-investigator to as- 
sume, then the farmer should acquiesce and give his moral support, 
to the end that undue conservatism on his part may not impede 
progress. 

Each item of increase in efficiency of production augments the 
income upon which the farmer may draw to raise the standard of his 
living. In order that his expendfiture in this direction may yield 
maximum returns in comfort, health, and enjoyment, engineering 
thought, training, and principles must be brought to bear in the 
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a<)aptation to rural conditions of the material means whereby the 
standards of living in the cities and towns are advanced, in the 
invention of means to supplement or supplant these when 
found to be not adaptable, and in going beyond this to devising 
(‘oniforts and conveniences which rural conditions may make pos- 
sible but which may not be evolved under urban conditions. 

Stated in general terms, the direct objectives of engineering serv- 
ice to agriculture are: (1) To increase the rate of production of 
the worker; and (2) to improve the conditions of life on the farm. 
When some of the avenues of approach to these objectives are con- 
sidered, it becomes manifest that the agricultural engineer should 
be able to progress in the desired direction. 

’ A competent agricultural engineer should know, better than -any 
one else, the treatment which machines receive on the farm, the 
proper economic balance between the cost of a machine and its life 



Fi«. 3.— By taking advaiitagi^ of the dynamic pniuiples defined by agikultuial 
engineers it Is poBsible to increase the utility of the disk hariow for use in 
or^iards and on ditch banks. Note the offset without side diaft 


in hours of service, and other factors which determine the benefit 
to be derived from machine utilization — in short, the requirements of 
farm machines and the real problems of the farmer in relation 
thereto. With this knowledge and with his specialized engineering 
and scientific training, he can conduct investigations to the best 
effect and design in accordance with the proved findings of himself 
and others. This relates not only to machines and implements 
used in the growing and handling of crops, but also to those for 
tlie dairy, poultry, or other special industry on the farm, and to 
those calculated to expedite, simplify, and reduce the labor involved 
in the care and handling of livestock and in maintaining the 
household. 

Generally Applicable Solutions 

Many of the problems thus contemplated are of a nature such that 
a Correct solution will be of general application. Others of them 
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assume forms more or less special to each individual farm. The 
latter statement is distinctly true when the use of power on the farm 
is considered. Then, as a rule, it will be found that competent en- 
gineering consideration of the particular case, taking account of 
loads, rates, and mechanical efficiencies, will point the way to ma- 
terial economies. Rural architecture and farm and farmstead lay- 
outs also tend to assume individual form. Farm irrigation and farm 
drainage present individual characteristics. The best solution of all 
such problems demands the personal contact of the engineer and the 
farmer. Whether the engineer may seive as completely and efficiently 
in agriculture as he does in other industry, and whether a thoroughly 
effective relation of the agricultural engineer to the farmer can be 
established depends in a large degree upon the practicability of 
evolving some scheme of general application for bringing the two 
together to their mutual profit and advantage. 



Fkj 4 — Formb loi a siiiKlo-cbainbi r beptic tank, deslKnetl by an affriculturnl 
ne<*r for repeated use Such i set of foims has been used more than 60 times 


The farmer is the direct employer of the engineer to a limited 
extent only. I.(arge estates frequently retain engineers. Engineering 
service in some degree is quite generally a requirement for the suc- 
cessful installation of a farm drainage or irrigation system. Usually, 
however, the only engineering contact which the farmer experiences 
is that provided by the extension activities of the Government and 
the agricultural colleges, by manufacturers and dealers who have 
something which the farmer needs, and by those who would supply 
electric power for farm operations. Objection can be ma(le to all of 
these on the score of the inadequacy of the service which it is pos- 
sible to render. The public agencies can not engage to solve the in- 
dividual problems of all of the farmers. Service direct to individuals 
should be rendered only as an object lesson or demonstration of 
somewhat general application. Service through the farm advisor as 
intermediary from the engineer to the farmer is helpful, but it falls 
short as compared with direct service on the ground. The service 
rendered by the engineers of commercial firms or organizations is 
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often of the once it is decided to use their products, but it dftn 
scarcely be expected that the full li^lit will be turned on for compar- 
ison with the products of competitors. 

Private Clients Few 

• 

The engineer, other than agricultural, usually has as clients or 
employers thovSe who are able and who expect to pay what he must 
have in order to return him a net income which takes account of 
the time and expense involved in planning and direction of work 
and also of his investment in education and training. For a con- 
siderable luimber of agricultural engineers there is salaried em- 
ployment to be had, with either public or private agencies. The 
one who aspires to a prnate practice in agricultural engineering, 
however, finds Uic assured field d(H‘idodlv limited in extent. Tlie 



Fi(, n Tlw fiiinwi finds the of the ult?ii al (‘iif'uuM i of jjjoat 

Millie ill the dt'Jsigu ami i ouHlrm tioii of his bam and silo 


individual farmer, o})erating on the ordinal y scale, can afford to 
employ and pay for the direct service of the engineer in only small 
measure or under special circumstances, or under conditions not 
now^ existent. 

The question as to how it is to be made jiraclicable for the indi- 
vidual fanner to receive disinterested and complete engineering 
serv ice has not been answered. 

(kvil engineei>» in numerous instances in the past have located in 
small towns or in rural comiiiimities and liavT been able to adapt 
themselves to the conditions encountered and to establish them- 
selves in ways that are eminently satisfactory to those whose tastes 
and temperaments do not demand the perspective and the intensity 
of action that go with the large engineering undertakings. This 
gives rise to the suggestion that an almost unlimited number of 
young agricultural engineers might distribute themselves in this 
way ov^er the country and become available for the direct service 
of the farmer. Although space does not permit the discussion of 
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this proposition at length, a few relevant points may be noted. It 
has been remarked by teachers of ai^ricultural engineering that the 
majority of students of that branch are ‘‘ country minded.” The 
life in the small town or rural community does not require the per- 
sonal and business expenditure which an urban establishment calcu- 
lated to serve larger territory demands. In the country it may be 
convenient, agreeable and appropriate — more so than in the city — 
that a somewhat inadequate income from engineering be supple- 
mented by other means, or that practice in agi’icultui*al engineering 
be combined with that in some other line, such for instance as small- 
town engineering. Other items of this nature will suggest them- 
selves. 

It can not be expected that the farmer will ever acquire the general 
habit of resorting to centers of population for his direct engineering 
advice. The engineer must be brought within easy reach, and must, 
moreover, be in proper degree aggressive to demonstrate his value. 

Agriculture has been the laggard ajiiongst the Industries in 
recognizing the degree of its dependence upon engineering. That 
progress has been made to remedy this condition is cliiefly due to a 
small group of pioneer agricultural engineers who have been fore- 
most in the emergence of that branch of the engineering profession. 
The continuance of this progress will depend largely upon agricul- 
tural engineers. So far as promoting between farmers and engineers 
the understanding and appreciation which have been lacking, it is 
sul)mitted that the agricultural engineer resident in the agricultural 
community is exceptionally well chosen and placed for that task. 

W. W. McLaughlin. 

A lfalfa Wlmt is the trouble with my alfalfa? Is it 

Wilt Due unfavorable soil, winter injury, or disease? This 
to Bacteria question lias come to the Department of Agri-" 
culture and the State experiment stations from 
many alfalfa growers during the past three years. The condi- 
tions in alfalfa fields that liave given rise to this question are 
several. It is said that stands of alfalfa now die out in 3, 4, or 5 
years where tliey once lived much longer; or that the stand has died 
out in spots; or that it is lacking in vigor. These complaints have 
come from many places, especially from the central and southern 
Mississippi Valley, and also from some irrigated districts. ' 

It has not always been possible to say what cause has been operating 
and often it has apjieared that more than one is concerned, but as a 
result of the attention which these complaints have focused upon 
the alfalfa crop, one fact has become clearly apparent. There is in 
the United States a bacterial wilt disease of alfalfa which was not 
previously recognized. This disease is responsible for a great deal, 
if not for the larger part, of the trouble that grower^ have experi- 
enced. Moreover, it appears that bacterial wilt, which now occurs 
in at least a few fields in practically every alfalfa -growing district of 
tile United States, may easily become more thoroughly disseminated 
than at present and thus assume an importance by far the most 
serious disease with which alfalfa culture must contend in some 
districts. 
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Bacterial wilt has doubtless remained unrecognized for a long time 
because only badly diseased plants show distinctive indications of the 
trouble. The organism causing the disease enters the water-carrying 
vessels of the plant through wounds and passing downward through 
the taproot and upward through stems may become abundant without 
apparent injury to the plant. At length, the entire plant may wilt 
suddenly on a hot day. Later in the summer some of the roots, in 
which the parasite has caused a stoppage in many of the water-carry- 
ing vessels, produce shoit pale-colored spindling shoots with small, 
narrow leaves. When the taproot of such a plant is cut across, the 
w(K)dy t)oi*tion of the root is found yellow and discolored closy be- 
neath the bark. When the bark is stripped back the wood is found 
yellow or brown, altogether unlike the white* wood of healthy plants. 
This discolored wood distinguishes this disease from wdnter injury 
and other troubles. 

Investigations Under Way 

This disease is now being studied both l)y the Department of 
Agriculture and by men in several Slate experiment stations to 
determine among other things where the disease is now causing 
damage, how it is carried from field to field, when and through what 
kinds of wounds it most frequently enters plants, and whetlier there 
as varietal resistance to the disease. In many districts, especially 
where rainfall is abundant, or excessive irrigation water is supplied, 
the wilt disease is undoubtedly the most serious that lias threatened 
alfalfa culture. 

Feed R. Jo:^es. 

A lfalfa The average annual importation of alfalfa seed 
Seed from for the years 1920 to 1925 was nearly 9,000,000 
Abroad pounds. Of this quantity, about 7,000,000 pounds, 
or enough for sowing 350,000 acres, is regarded 
as undependable for our Northern States. Losses from the use of 
this imported seed amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
have resulted in efforts to protect the farmers through the passage 
of a seed-staining bill by the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The commercial alfalfas of the world are represented by two 
groups, namely, the common or purple-flowered alfalfa, Mediccugo 
mPiva^ and the variegated alfalfas, which are largely the result of 
a natural cross between the yellow-flowered alfalfa, i/. falcata^ and 
the purple-flowered alfalfa, M. aativa. Within each of these groups 
are numerous strains varying widely in ability to withstand cold and 
drouth, and in other characteristics. With the exception of seed 
received through Canada, which is largely of the variegated type, 
practically all of our imported seed is of the common variety. 

Like many of our cultivated plants, the environmental conditions 
under which alfalfa is grown for any considerable length of time 
exert a marked influence on its characteristics. Where natural selec- 
tion has taken place in a cold climate, the tender, rapidly growing 
plants have been eliminated and this has resulted in a strain best 
suited for growing under conditions of severe winters and long sum- 
mer days. Where alfalfa has been grown several seed generations 
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in a warm climate, the hardier and slower growing plants are {»rad- 
nally eliminated by the more rapidly growing and less hardy indi- 
viduals, and this has resulted in what we term a southern strain,- 
capable of making its best development under a relatively short day. 

' Adaptability of Vital Importance 

Since climatic conditions exercise such a marked influence on the 
characteristics of alfalfa, it is no wonder that interest should develop 
in the source of imported seed. This factor is of vital importanc^ to 
the farmers in the northeastern section of the United States, which 
represents a great part of the alfalfa-seed consuming section and the 
part in which, due to the rather trying conditions to which the crop 
IS subjected, the variety of alfalfa is of greatest importance. 

At one time practically all the alfalfa seed imported commercially 
came from Turkestan, the demand for seed from that s(> a’ce having 
been stimulated by the favorable results obtained with seed produced 



Fiis. (5. — Alfalfa Viirioty 
Iowa. A, South Afi’uan , 
Arson line 


after having pansed Ihrougli the first winter at Araes, 
I?, Italian; Oniuin ; 1>, Ue Bean; K, African; Is 


in the cold, dry regions of lhat country. It soon became apparent, 
however, that while Turkestan alfalfa seed did fairly well m the 
c‘old, dry portions of the United States, poor results follo^yed its use 
in the humid East, where it appeared so susceptible to disease that 
stands were destroyed in a relatively sliort time, usually in two or 
thrt^e years. This situation resulted in extensive unfavoiable piopa- 
ganda, which, coupled with the unsettled condition in Russia duiing 
and following the war, probably accounts for the decline in importa- 
tions until in recent years the quantity received from that source has 

lieen very small. . , , , » , . mi * 

With the decline in importations of alfalfa seed from lurkestan, 
Argentine seed appeared on the market in considerable quantities, 
importations averaging about 4,000,000 pounds annually between 
1920 and 1925. The lowest temperatures recorded in the various 
important alfalfa-seed producing districts of Argentine ranp from 
10° to 18° F., a condition which is not conducive to the development 
of a hardy variety or strain, particularly if (he original seed, as 
seems to be probable in this instance, was of a nonhardy type. 

29217 °— VBK 1926 10 
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Where Arjjfentine seed has been ^rown in tlie northeastern section 
of the United States, whether by farmers or in experimental tests, 
the plants have sometimes killed out almost rornpletely the first 
year, and where not destroyed the first year, the stand has generally 
suffered serious injury tlie second or third year, while Grimm and 
Canadian Variegated alfalfas, developed under more severe condi- 
tions, ordinarily surviv^e with little or no injury. At Spooner, Wis., 
85 per cent of the Argentine plants died the first winter, whereas 
only 57 per cent of the Kansas plants and 17 per cent of the Grimm 
plants were lost. At Ames. Iowa, tlie winter killing in Ihree lots of 
Argentine alfalfa ranged all the way from 75 to 100 per cent, while 
the losses in the various Grimm plots A\ere from 0 to 2 per cent, and 
in the Kansas plots 50 to 70 per cent. Similar results have been 
obtained in several other Northern States. In a few cases, however, 
where conditions are very favorable to alfalfa, and in mild winters 


V 
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Fio. 7.— Alfalfa variety test after havinj? passotl through one winter at AmoK, 
Iowa A, Oakota Common; B, Turkestan; C, Spanish; D, Ontario Variegated; 
K, An- lean 


Argentine alfalfa has come through with little injury even in the 
Noilhern States. In the southern half f)f the United States tlie 
Argentine alfalfa has given results comparable to domestic strains 
of common alfalfa. 

South Africa Alfalfa 

South African alfalfa seed has in recent years been offered on the 
markets of the United States and the potential possibilities for the 
production of seed in that country would seem to he great. Although 
tests conducted with South African seed are limited in number, and 
cover a short period, the results are rather striking. The com- 
mercial lots of seed received from that source have appeared appre- 
ciably more susceptible to winter killing than Argentine seed, plots 
often killing out 50 per cent the first winter where the Argentine 
alfalfa came through very satisfactorily. This would indicate that 
some of the seed at least is produced under milder climatic conditions 
than are found in the seed-producing districts of Argentina. While 
minimum temperatures of 10® F. are occasionally reported at the 
higher altitudes in South Africa, still much of the seed is produced 
where the temperature seldom falls below 20°, At Ames, Iowa, 
South African alfalfa killed out 100 i>er cent the first winter; at 
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North Ridgeville, Ohio, 80 per cent; at Morgantown, W, Va., 95 
per cent; and at Dickinson, N. Dak., 94 per cent. 

In accordance with recent legislation the Secretary of Agriculture 
has issued an order requiring that Turkestan and South African 
alfalfa .seed be stained red to the extent of 10 per cent as being 
unadapted for general agricultural use in tlie United States. 

Canadian Seed Satisfactory 

Canadian seed has been coining into the United Stales in consid- 
erable quantity for the past few years. Most of this seed is of the 
liardier types such as Grimm and Canadian Variegated, and as it 
has been produced under conditions at least as severe as the winters 
in our Northern States, it is highly regarded and has proved as 
satisfactory in the northeastern part of the United States as our 
domestic strains. 

Other countries from which imports of alfalfa have been received 
from time to time are Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. AJthough 
seed from these countries has given variable results, that from 
Italy and Spain generally produces plants that arc nonhardy in our 
Northern States, since the seed is produced under mild climatic con- 
ditions; whereas that from Germany and from certain parts of 
France where the winters are more severe withstand more cold in 
the United States, though in general not sufticiently hardy for our 
most trying' conditions, 

H. L. \Vkst()>ek. 

A lfalfa Tlie alfalfa weevil attacks an important crop 
Weevil Con- in such numbers, with such disastrous adroit- 
trol Methods ness, and with a capriciousness so baffling to 
preventive treatment, that it has excited the in- 
terest of farmei-s, ])roduce dealers, extension workers, quarantine 
officials, and entomologists wherever alfalfa is grown or consumed. 

The imijortance of alfalfa in the great platean region where the 
insect is now established depends less upon the acreage and the value 
of the crop than upon the vital part which it has played in the 
settlement of that country and which it still plays in its agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. This region lies nearly or quite a mile above 
sea level, parching for want of the rain which during most of the 
year is withheld from it by the western mountains; and the traveler 
of to-day, as its panorama of somber ranges and stark plains flits 
jiast the windows of his automobile or railw’ay car, finds it remark- 
able for little besides monotony. Sometimes the glint of sun on 
August snow or the fragrance of distant, unseen pines on the evening 
breeze may arouse him to an idle question, as may tjic infrequent 
oases of green ; but the (piestion is oftenest “ How does anyone 
manage to live in this place”? 

Nevertheless, there is a story written in the sage-gray plains and 
slopes, with their obscure wagon tracks and their oases of alfalfa. 
This was once the “(heat American Desert” of our fathers’ school 
geographies; now it is the “Inland Empire” of railway folders and 
commercial-club booklets. Over the meandering wagon track, now 
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overgrown with tumbleweeds and driftoxi full of sand, men and 
women plodded toward the gap between two gray hills, riding when 
they could and when their horses failed toiling afoot. For that 
dim track meant water. Where a trickle of water from a spring in 
the hills moistened a little of the desert they planted their precious 
seeds. When summer dried up the springs, the tender crops brought 
from the old home died, but the alfalfa lived | with the tenacity bred 
of a thousand rainless summers its roots followed the retreating 
moisture into the earth and held on. It wintered the herds when 
they came home from tlie summer range, and helped to fatten the 
cattle, the only product which could be marketed. It escaped from 
the fields and flourished in roadsides, streets, gardens, and the grave- 
yards where the pioneers were laid. 

Today the railroads and the great irrigation projects are here, 
and no one travels the old roads to hidden springs in the hills. 
Alfalfa still fights back the desert and maintains the herds, and it 
also produces lorage for the cattle of the ('^orn Belt itself. 

Farmers Surprised at Damage 

Alfalfa grows so luxuriantly that most insect pests make little 
im£)ression upon it. It is no wonder that farmers had come to 
regard it as immune to attacks of that soit and were disturbed to 
see their crops being destroyed hy the alfalfa weevil after that insect 
was introduced from the ()ld World. Tlie green larva? appeared in 
the tips of the plants in countless thousands, feeding at first in tun- 
nels in the heart of the terminal bud and later spreading out over 
the leaves. Every day broiiglit a fresh horde of newly hatched larvae, 
which always first attacked the buds, where they could do the most 
harm. Once the buds were killed by tliese small larvse, the older 
ones soon stripped the green tissue from the leaves, and the field, 
unable to produce new growth, first took on a gray tinge and then 
turned white as if frostbitten. The longer tlie croj) was loft stand- 
ing, the worse became its condition, until, in extreme cases, even the 
skin covering the stems was eaten away, and of the whole plant 
nothing remained but a handful of woody fibers, crumbling to dust 
and worthless as forage. 

After the wi’eckage of the first cutting had been removed, the 
larvae, many of which were left in the field, cleaned up the scattered 
foliage of the stubble and then turned their attention to the sprouts 
which were already starting from buds near the surface of the 
ground, and destroyed them almost at once. As fast as other sprouts 
pushed up from below they were treated in the same way, and for 
about three weeks, or until the larvae had finished feeding and pre- 
pared for their final transformation into the adult beetles, there 
was no chance for the second crop of alfalfa "to begin growth. 

This period of three weeks is about the term required for the 
production of the second rutting. Although this period ended the 
ravages of the j)est for the year, the later cuttings being unmolested 
and the egg laying of the new generation of beetles deferred until 
late fall and the following spring, the total damage amounted to 
nearly half the annual yield, even in the comparatively well-watered 
districts near Salt Lake City, where the damage was first felt. 
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In the surrounding valleys, where, because of higher altitude or 
scarcity of late-season water, no more than one or two cuttings 
could ever be obtained, the alfalfa crop might be almost a total 
loss. In addition, in the latter localities livestock was the principal 
product and could not be wintered without forage. 

Control Methods 

Altogether it was clear that controlling this insect was a problem 
beyond the reach of the individual farmer, and an ^peal was made 
to State and Federal agencies for help. The Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion speedily ascertained the main facts in the life cycle of the 
insect and provided an emergency remedy known variously as the 

brush-drag,’’ ‘‘ cultivation,” or “ dust-mulch ” method, by which the 
farmer, using materials already at hand, could greatly reduce the 
inroads upon the second cutting. 

The Federal Bureau of Entonaology took up investigations into the 
fundamental relations of the insect to its surroundings as a basis for 
future control experiments, and at the same time tested the more 
obvious expedients, including substitution of crops, cultivation meth- 
ods, irrigation, and pasturing. With the cooperation of the Office 
of Farm Management it selected as the most promising measure the 
poisoning of the alfalfa-weevil larvsB with arsenical sprays applied 
to the first crop, and in a series of experiments lasting six years it 
developed what is now the standard method of controlling tlie pest. 

While engaged in the de\elopment of the spraying method the 
Bureau of Entomology, acting upon a theory that the comparative 
freedom of European fields from the ravages of this insect was 
( aiised by the prevalence of parasites which preyed upon it, imported 
for study and possible colonization many predacious and parasitic 
species. One of these, an ichneumon fly which destroys the larvae, 
has been established in America and is being studied to determine 
whether it exercises any practical control of the pest. At the same 
time other beneficial species are being introduced. 

Spread of the Weevil 

The alfalfa weevil has not waited idly while the entomologists of 
the State and Federal Governments proceeded with plans for its 
overthrow. It has spread slowly but steadily and now has colonies in 
seven States, as shown by the map (fig. 8) of the infested territory at 
the close of the season of 1926. The infested counties are as follows : 

Utahu — Beaver, Box Elder, Cache, Carbon, Davis, Duchesne, 
Emery, Iron, Juab, Millard, Morgan, Piute, Rich, Salt Lake, Sanpete, 
Sevier, Summit, Tooele, Uintah, Utah, Wasatch, Washington, and 
Weber. 

Idaho. — Ada, Bannock, Bear Lake, Bingham, Blaine, Bonneville, 
Butte, Camas, Canyon, Caribou, Cassia, Clark, (hister, Elmore, 
Franklin, Fremont, Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lincoln, 
Madison, Minidoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Payette, Power, Twin Falls, 
and Washington. 

Wyoming. — Carbon, Converse, Fremont, Goshen, Laramie, Lin- 
coln, Natrona, Sweetwater, and Uinta. 

Colorado. — Delta, Gunnison, Moffat, Montrose, Ouray, Rio 
Blanco, and Routt. 
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Nevada.— ChxxrchxW, Lyon, Mineral, Pershing, Storey, Washoe, 
and White Pine. 

Oregon, — Malheur, Baker, and Union. 

California, — Lassen, Plumas, and Sierra. 

In its advance into new territory the alfalfa weevil has encoun- 
tered varied climatic and cultural conditions and has accordingly 
modified its habits. For example, in the long spring season which is 
usual in western Idaho the feeding period is so lengtliened that two 
sprayings of the first crop arc sometimes necessary ; while in the 
short cold spring which is often experienced in Utah the egg laying, 
and consequently the numbei- of larvae, may be so reduced that no 
spraying is neecled. The latter condition, although it is in itself a 
relief, may conceal a menace, as it has often led whole communities 
to neglect preparations for spraying, to their eventual loss. 



Fjo. S. — Map th(‘ alfnlfa-wuuvil territory in relation to the alfalfa-prO' 

ducln/? arcHH of the United States. The infested districts are shaded. Adapted 
from IMfier et ul. 

In the absence of any known method of preventing the continued 
spread of the insect, it may be assumed mat it will reach all the 
alfalfa-growing regions of this continent; and as its destructiveness 
is governed by natural conditions which ai‘e imperfectly understood, 
it would seem that improvements in the control of this pest are to 
be sought in improved knowledge of those conditions in order that 
attacks may be foretold with greater certainty and the methods al- 
ready available more successfully applied. 

George I. Reeves. 


A LEIALI in The occurrence of alkali salts on the surface or 

Irrigated in the root zone of irrigated soils is an abnormal 
Districts condition indicating that the irrigation water is 
not passing downward through the soil. These 
alkali salts are easily dissolved in the soil moisture, so that if there 
is a gradual or even an occasional movement downward of the soil 
solution, the dissolved salts are carried with it below the root zone. 
This is the only way that alkali salts can be removed from the soil. 
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Likewise, the only way that the aecumnlatioii of alkali salts in the 
soil can be prevented is to apply enough irrigation water, at least 
occasionally, to leach the root zone. 

The reason for this is that irrigation water always contains some 
dissolved salts, sometimes rather large quantities. This salt that is 
brought into the soil by the irrigation water is left there when the 
water is absorbed by plants or lost by eyaporation. If the water 
applied by irrigation never penetrates below the root zone, then the 
salt brought in by it continues to accumulate in the root zone, where 
it remains in solution in the soil moisture until the soil solution 
becomes such a concentrated salt solution that crop j^ants can not 
absorb from it the water they need for growth. The injurious 
effect of alkali salts in the soil solution is due to the fact that the 
salts in that solution prevent the absorption of water by plants 
rather than that the salts are absorbed by the plants and act as 
poisons in the plant system. Most crop plants can absorb water 
rapidly enough to supply their gi-owth requirements from an avail- 
able soil solution that contains less than 1.5 per cent of mixed salts. 
When the salt concentration of the soil solution gets much above 
that point, crop plants begin to show symptoms of injury. These 
symptoms of alkali injury closcdy resemble the symptoms of drought 
injury because the plant can not absorb water normally from a 
strong salt solution nor from the soil when the moisture content is 
below the wilting point. 


The Aim of Irrigation 

The aim of careful irrigation should be not only to supply the 
water needed by the crop for its growth requirements but enough 
in excess to insure a cumulative downward movement of water 
through the root zone in order to prevent the accumulation in that 
zone of injurious quantities of soluble salts. It is not necessary or 
even desirable that this lea<*hing of the root zone should go on 
continuously or that more than a small part of the water applied 
should pass out below. But it is essential to the sustained pro- 
ductivity of irrigated land that the root zone should be leached to 
some extent at least occasionally. 

It would not be a difficult matter to apply irrigation water in 
sufficient quantity to leach the root zone and thus prevent the 
injurious accumulation of alkali salts in the soil solution if the soil 
and subsoil were both readily permeable to the movement of water. 
Where both soil and subsoil permit excess water to move freely in 
response to the force of gravity there is no alkali problem. It is 
only where a condition of impermeability exists either in the soil or 
in the subsoil that alkali troubles occur. 

When the soil is permeable and the subsoil is impermeable to the 
movement of excess water, artificial drainage must be provided. In 
many irrigated sections subsoil impermeability occurs in the form 
of subsurface bars or dikes of tight or cemented material. These 
bars or dikes interfere with the free movement of excess subsoil 
water in the direction of the natural drainage outlets, nich as creeks 
and rivers, and it becomes necessary to cut artificial channels through 
these barriers to afford relief. These artificial channels may be open 
ditches or covered lines of tile. 
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In planning a drainage system for a tract of irrigated land it is 
desirable to recognize the fact that the excess of subsoil water may 
originate from either of two sources. It may come chiefly from 
percolation tlirough the root zone of irrigated flelds or it may be 
due oliiefly to seepage losses from irrigation canals. The importance 
of ascertaining the chief source of troublesome accumulations of sub- 
soil water lies in the fact that one system of drainage is required 
for one of these situations and another system is required for the 
other. Where the excess of subsoil water comes chiefly from root- 
zone percolation, the indicated method of relief is to locate the 
impermeable subsoil barriers tliat hold the water back and cut these 
with artificial outlets. Where the water comes chiefly from canal 
seepage it is usually more efficient and economical to ascertain just 
where, in the canal system, these seepage losses occur and then either 
line the canal to prevent seepage or install a drain to intercept the 
seepage and prevent the water-logging of the irrigated land by 
excessive subirrigation. In many irrigated districts the water-carry- 
ing capacity of the subsoil is adequate to permit the outflow, to 
natural drainage channels, of all of the excess water that percolates 
through tlie root zone of the irrigated fields. In such situations, if 
the canal losses can be intercepted, no further drainage is necessary. 

Subsoil Permeability Important 

The importance of subsoil permeability in relation to the alkali 
problem becomes apparent when it is realized fully that with irriga- 
tion the root zone must be leached and that with a saturated or imper- 
meable subsoil it is not possible to leach the root zone. In fact when 
the subsoil is saturated, a process whi(‘h is the reverse of leaching 
sets in. The solution that accumulates in a saturated subsoil is more 
salty than the irrigation water. With the progress of time it becomes 
still more salty us it gives up water to crop jilants and loses water by 
evaporation. Furthermore, a saturated subsoil is an elFective barrieV 
to tlie downward movement of irrigation water through the soil, so 
that any additional salt brought in by irrigation water is added to 
the soil solution at any spot where the subsoil is saturated. Thus a 
field or a sj)ot in a field where the subsoil is saturated soon becomes 
t(K) salty to support normal crop growth and in the ordinary course 
of irrigation the soil of the root zone may also become saturated or 
water- logged. 

Impermeable Soil To Be Avoided 

It is a natural assumption that where land is regarded as irrigable, 
the surface soil tliat is to constitute the root zone for crop plants will 
be sufficiently permeable to permit the ready penetration of irrigation 
water. 

As a matter of fact, the attempt is often made to gi'ow crops on 
land where the surface soil absorbs water very slowly and where in 
consequence the root zone is shallow and because of its impermeability 
it can not be leached. Such land may have good surface topography 
and be easy to prepare for irrigation. It is ultimately disappoint- 
ing, however, and the experienced irrigation farmer avoids it. Spots 
of such impermeable soil often occur in fields where most of the soil is 
good. 
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The condition of soil impermeability here referred to constitutes 
a phase of the alkali problem somewhat different from that associated 
with an impermeable subsoil. The condition itself is due to certain 
physical properties of the soil, which in turn are the result of its 
chemical composition. The chemical composition of the soil at any 
time is the result of reactions of base exchange that normally take 
place between the soil material and the salts contained in the soil 
solution. 

When the salts contained in the soil solution are preponderantly 
salts of sodium, the reaction tendency is in the direction of an ex- 
change by which sodium from the soil solution enters into combina- 
tion with the soil and an equivalent quantity of some other base, 
usually calcium, passes from combination witn the soil into the soil 
solution. A soil that has thus absorbed an appreciable quantity of 
sodium, properly designated an alkaline soil, becomes relatively im- 
permeal3re to the movement of water through it. 

Causes of Impermeability 

On the other hand, a soil in which the replaceable bases are chiefly 
calcium and mamesium manifests those physical properties that are 
associated with friability and the ready penetration of water. When 
a soil solution becomes concentrated with sodium salts, the soil be- 
comes alkaline as a result of reactions of base exchange. In this con- 
dition it tends to become impermeable to the movement of water 
whenever the concentration of its solution is reduced as a result of 
leaching. 

An impermeable soil may occur as the result of conditions existing 
independently of irrigation. Many examples of such soil are found 
in tlie arid regions. On the other hand, a soil that is naturally friable 
and permeable to water may become impermeable as a result of irri- 
gation if the conditions of irrigation are such that alkali salts (the 
salts of sodium) are allowed to accumulate in the soil solution. Such 
accumulation can be prevented by a system of irrigation and of 
drainage that insures a periodical leaching of the root zone. 

Cabl S. Scofield. 

A pple Trees The three native crab apples of the eastern 
Attacked by half of the United States have been known for 
Cedar Rust many years to be attacked by one of the true 
rust fungi which forms orange-yellow swollen 
spots on the leaves. This rust was classified and named in 1859 and 
has been well known to students of fungi since that time and has 
been found widely distributed from the Great Plains eastward. 

The common Virginia red cedar, Jvmipevus virginiana^ occurring 
mainly east of the Great Plains area, but also extending from New 
Brunswick to British Columbia on the north and to Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona on the south, has also long been known to be 
attacked east of the Great Plains by a fungus which forms little 
brown galls mostly varying from one- fourth of an inch to an inch 
or more in diameter. This was also given a name by the early 
mycologists and classified as belonging to another group of the rusts. 
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About 1865 the remarkable cliscov^ery was made in Europe that 
the common wheat-rust fun^s and the cluster-cup fungus of the 
barberry were alternate generations of the same organism. The bar- 
berry fungus was found not to propagate on the barberry but could 
only reproduce when its spores were sown on suitable wheat plants 
on wliich it produced the common wheal rust. The term ‘^hetero- 
cism ” was coined to designate this method of fungus propagation. 



PiQ 9. — Cedar rust jrall in the red cedar with gelatinous orange spore masses fully 
expanded bj rain Maryland, near Washington, D, C., Apiil 21, 192G 


The principle of heterocism opened up a ne\v fiekl in the study of 
the rusts and was followed by the discovery in Europe that some 
of the orange rusts on pomaceous fruits were alternate generations 
of rusts on the junii)ers. Between 1886 and 1888 a number of Amer- 
ican species of orange rusts on the pome family were proved to be 
alternate forms of rusts on the junipers, including the common orange 
rust of native American crab apples and the cultivated apple and 
Siberian crab apple. 
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The cultivated apple introduced from Europe was grown in Vir- 
ginia alongside the red cedars and perhaps crab apples for nearly 
300 years without anything serious happening, and tliere was the 
same experience during the last hundred years in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, Occasionally an apple tree was found with a few spots 
of the orange rust on its leaves, and in Virginia the Pryor Red 
variety was very severely attacked. The writer saw this variety 
severely attacked by this rust and defoliated in the late nineties and 
was informed by older fruit growers that it had been so attacked for 
some 20 years or more. Pryor Red, however, was not an important 
commercial variety. Except on Pryor Red and a few localized 
attacks on other apples the disease was not abundant enough to he 
of economic iipportance at the beginning of this century. 

Attacked Wealthy Apple in 1905-6 

In 1905 and 1906, however, this fungus attacked the Wc ^ithy apple 
in Iowa and Nebraska so as to attract attention as an economic dis- 
ease, In the summer of 1908 localized outbreaks began to occur in 
thQ vicinity of Winchester, Va., and the writer made a personal 
examination of three small colonies involving a few hundred trees 
of the York Inmerial. That same year reports came of its increase 
in the Appalachian fruit belt. The York Imperial is the leading 
commercial variety in this entire district. Since 1908 the disease 
has increased east of the Alleghanies from New York to North 
C'^arolina, and attacked the cultivated apples so severely as to be- 
come a major economic disease. It has also increased in many other 
sections of the eastern TTnited States. Attacks on the York Im- 

S erial were followed by its spread to other varieties — Jonathan and 
;,ome Beauty; later Ben Davis^ Yellow Newtown, and other sorts 
were severely attacked. The Grimes Golden and the Winesap group 
appeared immune at first but the Grimes Golden has been severely 
attacked and localized attacks on the Winesap and Mammoth Black 
Twig have begun. 

In 1912 the disease destroyed the fruit crop in many blocks of trees 
in Virginia and adja(*ent States. That season a few enterprising 
orchardists in the neighborhood of Winchester, Va., had cut down 
the red cedars around their ajiple orchards, and the result ^as a 
striking demonstration of the efficiency of this method of control. 

In 1914 tlie disease had become so severe that in the Windiester, 
Va., district alone it was estimated that it destroyed 100.000 barrels 
of apples, reducing production estimated at 500.000 to 400,000. As 
a result, recommendations of the Department of Agriculture and of 
several of the State experiment stations for eradicating the red cedars 
began to be carried out. Virginia passed a special cedar-rust law in 
1914, West Virginia having passed a similar law the year before, 
and other States have followed. Whatever theory or explanation 
may be advanced, the facts are that this fungus gradually attacked 
one variety after another with increasing severity. Since localized 
infections have already begun on the Winesap group and other 
varieties previously resistant, it is doubtful whether any variety of 
apple can be counted on as resistant to this disease. 
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The Life Cycle of the Cedar Rust 

Beginning with the little brown galls on the cedar trees in early 
spring, these begin to exude their orange-colored gelatinous spore 
masses and form their secondary s))ores or sporidia on the first rain 
after the apples reach the pink-bud stage. They continue to thpw 
off sporidia each rainy spell for about six weeks. These sporidia 
can not attack the red cedar but can grow only on the a])ple and its 
relatives. They can attack only young, newly formed leaves within 
a feAv days after they are expanded. They are very light and 
minute and are easily blown in all directions by the wind, but in 
general the ouantitv reaching any given number of apple leaves 
varies inversely as tlie square of the distance. The nearest infected 
cedar trees are, of course, the most dangerous. Those twice as far 
away are about one-fourth as dangerous but increase in the number 

of trees and the amount 
of infection may compen- 
sate for greater distance. 
After a fungous thread- 
forming spore succeeds in 
entering an apple leaf it 
produces a visible orange- 
colored thickened spot. 
This spot grows to about 
one-eighth or one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter 
and about the middle of 
July forms fringed clus- 
ter cups on the under sur- 
face, each crop filled with 
the summer spores of this 
fungus. 

Leaves carrying a few 
spots may live through 
the season and function, 
but when heavily infested 
they turn yellow and fall 
to the ground in mid- 
summer. The fruit on heavily infested trees stops growing, is 
poorly colored and often less than half normal size. The fruit 
itself is sometimes attacked, especially near the calyx end, a similar 
but larger orange-colored spot being produced. Young tender twigs 
of some varieties are also occasionally attacked. The (‘luster-cup 
spores from the apple leaves mature in July and early August. 
They can not attack the apple, but can only germinate and enter 
the young, tender leaves and twigs of the red ceclar trees. These 
summer infections on the red cedars remain dormant and invisible 
through the summer, fall, and following winter. 

Grows Through Tissues 

When the infected cedars start to grow the next spring the fungus 
0OWS through the tissues and the gall forms and grows with the 
tree. These galls, made up of a mixture of the host and the fungus, 



Fi(}. 10. — Mature Smokehouse auph* from reiiiisyl- 
vaiiia carryin^f oran^e-coloied diseased cedar- rust 
RIKxt. Tlie fuiJgus as usual is only partially fruit 
ful cm this apph* sisd 
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reach practically full size by fall, and pass through the second 
winter in this condition. They reach full maturity and exude their 
spore masses the following spring and then die, thus completing 
the two-year cycle. The fungus, therefore, spends 2 to 4 months 
of late spring and summer on the leaves or perhaps the fruit of the 
apple, and about 21 to 22 months on the red cedar, the first winter 
as an invisible dormant infection, the second winter as a full-irrown 
gall. 

It should be noted that there are three living plants necessary for 
this cycle — ^the red cedar, the apple or its relatives, and the cedar- 
rust fungus. Without the presence of the cedar-rust fungus, red 
cedars and apples grow harmlessly together, neither endangering 
the other. However, when the cedar-rust fungus is present the red 
cedar becomes a pest tree to the apple orchards; and, on the other 
hand, the diseased apple tree serves to infect the red cedar. 

Two other related species of cedar-rust fungi attack the apple 
in the eastern United States. Both are unimportant as apple pests 
as they occur only occasionally. One of these, however, also 
attacks the cultivated quince, producing ah orange rust of economic 
importance. 

Control Measures 

Efforts to control this disease by spraying have proved futile. 
Spraying has reduced the attacks of the fungus in some cases but the 
rapidity of the development of the new leaves and the repeated in- 
fections that occur are probably the explanation of the failure of 
spraying. It should be noted that cedar rust has spread in Virginia 
and West Virginia orchards that were annually successfully sprayed 
for apple scab, leaf spot, and other fungous diseases. On the other 
hand, efforts to control the disease by cutting down the red cedars 
have been uniformly successful just in proportion to the thorough- 
ness of the cedar eradication and the distance. At first, during 
11)12 and 1914 good results were obtained in Virginia by cutting the 
cedars within half a mile of the apple orchard. Later, it was found* 
necessary to cut the cedars within 1 or 2 miles and finally as infection 
increased even the 2-mile distance has been found unsatisfactory 
Avhere hillsides and mountain sides were found covered with large 
bodies of cedars. Ordinarily a distance of 2 to 4 miles may be re- 
garded as satisfactory, wdth the latter distance as probably the only 
safe one. 

Since it is only infected cedars which transmit this disease, and 
since the large spored form of fungus apparently is not blown by the 
wind as readily from the apple onto the cedar as the sporidia XBom 
the cedar to the apple, it is probably important where a large quantity 
of cedars at a considerable distance can not be removed, to keep the 
apples away from them. In other words, a large group of cedars 
may receive their rust infection from a few apple trees near them and 
then deliver the wind-blown spores in vast quantities to distant apple 
orchards. Without the few near-by apple trees they would remain 
uninfested or little infested. 

' In view of the above facts the biological conditions call for the 
following procedures : (1) The eradication of the red cedar in the 
vicinity or apple orchards wherever the cedar-rust fungus is pres- 
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©nt; (2) the abandonment of the planting of red cedars in th© 
vicinity of apple orchards in the eastern United States and perhaps 
elsewhere in the country ; (3) the substitution of other species of 
conifers of someAvhat similar appearance for ornamental, park, and 
roadside trees; and (4) the segregation of red cedar plantings for 
forest or other purposes into districts svhere apples are not grown 

and preferably where apples 
a"nd crab apples are eradicated 
and with a zone of 4 or 5 miles 
surrounding the forest area 
where neither host plant is per- 
mitted to grow. 

Possibly also quarantine ac- 
tion may be necessary in pre- 
venting the shipment and 
planting of red cedars. Cer- 
tainly red cedars from cedar- 
rust infested territory should 
not be shipped into districts 
west of its natural range, that 
is, w^est of the Great Plains. 
Certain details in connection 
with the handling of these mat- 
ters may be mentioned. The 
presence of the cedar-rust fun- 
gus on cedar trees from infested 
districts is not determinable 
when there are dormant infec- 
tions. It is not easy to find 
moderate infection of the ma- 
ture galls on account of the 
density of the tops. There is no 
likelihood of the disease ever be- 
ing transmitted from doiinant 
nursery trees of the a])ple, as it 
is only the summer form that 
occurs on this host. In eradi- 
cating the red cedar trees those 
over 3 or 4 inches in diameter 
may be simply cut down and 
the stumps will die, but trees of 
smaller size usually sprout and 
the young sprouts are more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than the 



Pio. tl. — Coder rust on underside of npple All VOUng 

leaf (W(‘althy) from Minnesota, sbowinj; trees, tlieretore, should be either 


fUo condlttoa'in Septemtor the fuSgus ^ 1 , , 

fullv developed and most of the spores shed pUlieCl Up Or grubbed below the 

giound line. Many cedar trees 
occur in hardwood thickets. The best time to find them, therefore, is 
in the winter, when the leaves aie off, especially when there is a light 
covering of snow on the ground. When the cedars are cut in the fall 
or winter the galls die, but when cut in March or April so that the tops 
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remain green and the galls fresh they may exude their spore masses 
from the fallen trees. All tops, therefore, should be burned on trees 
cut after February. 

M. B. Watto. 

A pple Pick- The time of picking apples is extremely im- 
ing at th'e portant in determining the storage (j^uality of 
Right Time the fruit. Removing the fruit while in an im- 
mature condition will give a product that is very 
susceptible to wilting in storage ; that is, susceptible to storage scald, 
and which is of poor dessert quality. On the other hand, allowing 
the fruit to remain on the tree too long may result in the fruit be- 
coming ripe and mealy relatively early in storage. Heavy loss from 
dropping may also result from delaying picking too long. 

There is no one test which, taken alone, is entirely satisfactory 
for determining the time of picking apples. The ripening process 
is a combination of many changes going on in the fruit and no one 
change is entirely satisfactory for determining when to pick the 
fruit. 

The tightness with which the fruit is holding on the tree is one of 
the most dependable tests for time of picking. Most varieties should 
not be picked before the fruit is in such condition that the stem 
separates from the spur very easily. The fruit should generally sep- 
arate from the spin* when lifted and given a slight twist, or when 
the stem is tiumed at right angles to the spur. Most varieties when 
ready to pick may be harvested with very little breaking of the spurs. 

The ground color, or color of the unblushed poii:ion of the fruit, 
is also an excellent index to the condition of the fruit, especially red 
varieties. In practically all red varieties the unblushed portion 
should have a distinct yellow cast when the fruit is ready to pick. 
The Department of Agriculture has prepared a color chart showing 
the change from green to yellow-green color thi’oiigh which apples 
pass prior to proper picking condition. This yellowing of the un- 
blushed portion of the fruit is one of the most dependable tests for 
time of picking many varieties. 

Flesh Firmness a Good Test 

A third test of much value in determining the proper picking 
condition is th6 firmness of the flesh. As the fruit ripens it softens 
and this softening can now be measured by a mechanical tester, 
somewhat similar in principle to a tire gage. This is particularly 
valuable as an indication of when certain varieties are becoming 
too ripe on the tree to be good storage fruit. 

The number of days which have elapsed after the time of blooming 
is also a rough indication of the picking condition of the fruit. In 
general, different varieties have a fairly definite interval of time 
between the date of full bloom and the picking date. An early 
blooming season usually indicates an early harvest and late blooming 
is generally followed by a late harvest. 

The color of the seeds and amount of red color on the fruit are 
not of much value in determining tlie time of picking of winter 
apples. No chemical test has been found that is of any real value. 
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The manner in which the fruit is adhering to the tree, the degree 
of yellowing in the ground color, and the firmness of the flesh 
appear to be the most dependable indexes to picking condition. A 
recent Department Bulletin discussed in detail the proper time of 
picxcing most of the important commercial varieties. 

J. K. Magness. 

A sepsis The dangers attending the introduction of 

for Plants plants from foreign countries have in recent 
from Abroad years become so painfully apparent that it has 
led to the erection of numerous quarantine 
barriers and even raised the question as to whether the benefits 
from such introductions are commensurate with the risks involved. 
There are many weighty reasons, however, for continuing a guarded 
interchange of plant material between different parts of the world. 
The plant breeder, in particular, has a vital need for new introduc- 
tions, especially for the wild relatives of cultivated plants. It thus 
becomes essential to work out an improved technique for the care 
of importations, and an excellent start has betm made in connection 
with the handling of citrus plants introduced from the Old World. 
The occurrence of citrus canker, an insidious bacterial disease the 
eradication of which in the Gulf States in recent years has cost 
several million dollars, made necessary special precautions in han- 
dling citrus material, precautions which appear easily adaptable to 
other bud-propagated plants. 

The first step is the construction of an insect-proof propagation 
house, with specially designed ventilator s(u*cens and oil moats to 
prevent the entrance of insects, as well as to see that no insects intro- 
duced with the plants are allowed to escape. This is vitally im- 
portant, since insects are often the active spreaders of disease." The 
second step is the adoption of a system of aseptic ” plant, propaga- 
tion. This involves as a matter of routine the disinfection of clothes, 
tools, and person on each visit to the house; but the new feature 
evolved for citrus propagation is the double transfer of buds from 
all original plants. As received from abroad all plants are disin- 
fected by fumigation or otherwise and placed in a metal ‘‘knock- 
down ’’ screened cage (fig. 12) where they are held until new 
growth is made suitable to use as bud wood. If this new growth is 
entirely free from infection or infestation, buds are taken and in- 
serted, by budding or grafting, on vigorous home-grown stocks held 
for that purpose in the ‘‘ isolation ward ” of the quarantine green- 
house. 

Original Plant is Destroyed 

As soon as these new buds are safely established and growin^r the 
original plant, with any adhering soil, is placed Jn a covered"^ con- 
tainer (fig. 12), transferred to a furnace and completely destroyed. 
The screened cage, readily taken apart, is sterilized with live steam 
or dry heat l>efore being used again. When the budded plant has 

made sufficient growth, butts are taken from it — a second transfer 

and inserted on new, clean stocks. If these second budded plants 
prove to be free from infection, they are admitted to the propagation 
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bench of the main quarantine house; but before being sent out for 
field trial they must still be subjected to a lengthy period of deten- 
tion and rigid inspection. No plant that has not an absolutely 
clean bill of health is ever released from the quarantine house. 

The aim of this 


procedure is to make 
certain that no por- 
tion — root, branch, 
bark, or bud — of the 
original imported 
plant is ever released 
from quarantine. 
Only new, clean 
plants, regener- 
ated ” by bud trans- 
fers, come forth 
after this vigorous 
regimen. As a result 
of this special eauip- 
ment and procedure, 
the citrus - quaran- 
tine greenhouse, 
instead of being a 
sort of plant ^‘pest 
house,” as it might 
easily become, is as 
nearly absolutelv 
clean in a horticul- 
tural sense as it is 
humanly possible to 
make it. No system, 
of course, is proof 
against personal 
carelessness and ig- 
norance, and success 
in such work pre- 
supposes intelligent 
management. So far 
as the expense of 
insect-proofing the 
house is concerned, 
it has been found 
that the added thrift 
of the plants, freed 
from insect depreda- 
tion, more than off- 



Fig. 12. — St*rtion of “ isolntlou wiird,” United States Citrus 
lietoiituui Station (plant-quarantine gre<‘nlioustO, Bethosdu, 
Md., showing all-motal “ knock down '' plaint cages for han- 
dling separate importations, each cage surrounded by oil 
moat. Attendant is about to consign original plant to metal 
container fcr final destruction by fire after buds from it 
liavt^ been established on new stocks. Note .lar of mercuric 
chloride solution <1 to 1,000) for sterilizing tools, hands, 
etc. ; also attendant's one-piece suit, which may be steri- 
lized frequently. Plants In wire-screened cages may be 
watered and inspected without opening doors 


sets the cost and 

trouble of installing the necessary etpiipment. And as modern medi- 
cine has developed a system of aseiitic surgery, so must modern horti- 
culture recognize aseptic propagation, in a liberal sense, as possible 
and vitally necessary in dealing with imported plants. 

29217°— YBK 192C. 11 T. Swingle, 

T. liALPH Robinson. 
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B amboo Groves The timber bamboo is a giant grass native 
Thrive in the of the warmer temperate regions of China and 
United States Japan. It was first introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 25 years 
ago. Previous introductions in a limited way had been made earlier 
by private agencies, but the records in these cases are not clear. 

More than 400 spe- 

fsf cies of bamboos 
' have been reported 

s ^ l throughout the world, 

but only 2 of these 
are native to the 
United States. They 
constitute the so- 
called canebrakes of 
our Southern States. 
There is probably no 
other group of plants 
so widely and gen- 
erally used as this 
family of giant 
grasses. It is esti- 
mated that half a 
billion people are de- 
pendent on them in 
one w^ay or another. 

The timber bam- 
boo in its young stage 
j’esembles many of 
our common grasses; 
the leaves ai*e long 
and narrow and the 
canes or stalks are 
greenish, but quite 
hard. Like some 
grasses, the timber 
bamboo is provided 
with creeping under- 
ground stems or rhi- 
zomes which spread 
from the parent plant 
in all directions. 
New eyes or buds de- 
velop on these under- 
ground parts and 
th^se give rise to new 
plants. With each 
passing year the tim- 

Fio. 13. — The timber bamboo as grown at the plant intro- her bamboo spreads 
auction garden, Savannah, Ga., providing a wonderful i .r 

shade in summer and protection in winter aiiu me SLenis dnu 

underground parts 

become larger and grow stronger. Age is a prerequisite for a suc- 
cessful timber-bamboo grove. It is not a quick crop like corn, wheat, 
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and many other grasses. It is essentifilly a forestry crop. Even- 
tually, when a grove is fully established, magnificent stems shoot 
up to a height of fiO to 70 feet, furnishing poles 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter at the base 
and tapering gradu- 
ally to the tip, where 
they may be 1 to'iy 2 
inches in diameter. 

The stems are hol- 
low, but are divided 
by f req^uent cross 
partitions at the 
joints. The plants 
have the remarkable 
faculty of reaching 
their full size in a 
very short time, usu- 
ally in two to four 
weeks, depending on 
the age of the par- 
ents. The new shoot 
suddenly bursts 
through the ground 
in the spring and 
then grows a foot or 
more a day. ^ As the 
cane shoots skyward, 
the leaves, branches, 
and branchlets un- 
fold, producing a 
most striking and 
beautiful effect. 

There is a majesty 
and grandeur to 
these plants that 
makes a strong ap- 
peal to the imagina- 
tion. After attain- 
ing full size, the 
plants may require 
three to five years to 
fully harden and 
ripen. 

Uses of the Timber 
Bamboo 

Aside from the use 
of the timber bam- 
boo as a beautiful evergreen omamentah furnishing both grateful 
shade in summer and protection against cold, raw winds and storms 
in winter, it provides material for a multitude of uses on the farm and 
in the farm home ; also in the marts of trade. Light fences, fence 
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posts, trellises of many kinds, water-carrying pipes, baskets, crates, 
chicken coops, poultry yards and houses, and light ladders, all may 
easily be constructed from the mature canes. Commercial uses are also 
numerous, including furniture making, fish rods, phonograph needles, 
canes and poles for many uses in commerce, such as curtain and rug 
rods, flower stakes, tree props, fruit poles, and many other purposes. 

The timber bamboo is adapted to a wide range in this country. 
It will thrive through piactically all £he Cotton States of the South 
and in the warmer moist valleys of Califoimia and the Pacific Coast 
States. The largest and most successful grove (figs. 13 and 14) is 
located near Savannah, Ga., where it has survived the winters for 
more than 35 years. Away from the coast country, where tempera- 
tures fall as low as 10° or 15° F. it is likely to be injured by frost. 

Bamboos are of such recent introduction into this country that 
as yet small plants of the timber species are not available in the trade. 
They can not be imported on account of the risk of introducing dan- 
gerous pests of various kinds. The department, in order to encourage 
the planting of groves, has been furnishing plants in a limited way 
for several years. The plants are furnished to cooperators who are 
willing to put out from one-eighth to 1 acre and to care for the 
groves until established. The timber bamboo can not be grown from 
seed; hence propagation must be carried on by means of the rhizomes. 
These, are taken from young plants in spring and set in beds. By 
tlie following year the plants from the rhizomes have usually made 
a good growth. It is best, however, to leave them for a second year. 
They may then be transplanted to a small nurseiy and held another 
year, or set directly in trie field 10 by 10 or 10 by 12 feet apart. 

Careful Attention Needed 

For the first two or three years the plants must be carefully tended 
and all weeds kept down by cultivation or liand hoeing. In good 
soil the plants soon begin to make runners and it is not long before 
.the entire space is filled; The timber bamboo thrives best on well- 
drained deep soil. Good cotton or corn land should produce good 
bamboo. The crop should not be planted on wet- or overflowed lands. 

B. T. Gaij[^oway. 


B alancing There are two important aspects to the 
the Production problem of balancing the agricultural out- 
Of Agriculture put of the Nation. One aspect of this prob- 
lem deals with the matter of having the 
right quantities of corn, wheat, potatoes, cotton, beef, and other 
agricultural products so as to avoid undue shortages and surpluses 
of particular commodities. Tliis is a problem of balan(‘e within the 
agrici|ltural industry itself. 

A second problem of balance has to do with the maintenance of 
the right proportion between our national agricultural output and 
our manufacturing and industrial output. Here the problem is one 
of utilizing our human and other resources in such a way that 
farmers will be able to maintain on their fai’ms standards of living 
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comparable with those maintained by people of similar training 
and ability in alternative occupations. 

It is recognized at the outset that an accurate adjustment of our 
output of corn, wheat, beef, etc., can not be attained at any given 
time because of large fluctuations in production from year to year. 
Fluctuations in demand, though much less than fluctuations in pro- 
duction, also present an important difficulty. 

The best that can be hoped for is to adjust acreage and size of 
i:)roducing herds and flocks in such manner that with normal yields 
the right quantities of the various products will be produced. 

Assuming that it is possible to make these adjustments of acreage, 
herds, and flocks, is there danger of so restricting production as to 
make prices abnormally high? The answer to this question must be 
“No.” If prices are high relative to production costs the farmer’s 
incentive is to increase production, for thereby he can increase his 
income. 

Intelligent discussion of the problem requires separate considera- 
tion of the major crops — cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and hay — and 
the minor crops. Each of these major crops occupies 35,000,000 or 
more acres of land in this country. No other crop occupies as much 
as 9,000,000 acres. The principles involved in adjusting the acreage 
of the major and minor crops are fundamentally diflerent. In some 
localities certain of the minor crops are major crops locally. In 
such cases what is said of major crops below applies to them. 

The Minor Crops 

Farmers are in the habit of adjusting the acreage of all their 
minor crops. To show why this is easily done let us consider the 
potato crop. Ordinarily it occupies about 3,500,000 acres of land. 
A 10 per cent reduction of the acreage means 350,000 acres of land 
available for some other crop. If corn is grown on it, this means 
an increase in the corn acreage of less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
This exchange of area might double or treble the price of potatoes 
and at the same time have a negligible effect on the price of corn. 

The reason why the most satisfactory possible adjustment of the 
acreage of minor crops has not been accomplished in the past is 
that at planting time farmers have not known how much increase in 
acreage is permissible or how much decrease is desirable. They have 
been guided almost entirely by the price at planting time. 

To bring about the adjustment all that is necessary is for every 
grower of a minor crop to know at planting time how much increase 
or decrease in the acreage of the crop is necessary to bring about the 
adjustment. 

This information is now furnished the grower in the outlook rejmit 
of the department, which is published early in February each year. 
Another reading on it is given in the intentions report, which is pub- 
lished annually the latter part of March. 

There is evidence in the case of some of the minor crops that this 
information has in the last year or two had an important influence 
in governing acreage planted. It is desirable, however, to perfect 
better organization for the purpose of getting this information to 
farmers. This is being attempted by representatives of the depart- 
ment and of the various State agricultural institutions. 
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Adjustment of the acreage of the major crops is a different prob- 
lem. During the war high prices and the urgency of the situation for 
greater production of food led to an enormous extension of all the 
major crops, which resulted in bringing a large area of new land 
into cultivation. So long as the war lasted there was a market for 
the products at good prices. Shortly after the war a crash in prices 
came, and since that time we have been producing more of all the 
major crops than could be sold at a reasonable profit. 

Major Crop Acreage Excession 

The difficulty arises from the fact that the acreage of all of the 
major crops is excessive, and there are no other crops which the 
farmer can substitute for them profitably. 

According to the census there was a reduction of 19,000,000 acres 
in harvested crop area between 1919 and 1924. It is not Imown exactly 
how much further reduction would be necessary to make production 
of the major crops fairly profitable. This can be done only by the 
abandonment of land now in cultivation. 

The abandonment of land can hardly continue until the acreage of 
the major crops is sufficiently reduced to make their cultivation 
profitalde for the reason that many million acres of land are now 
idle and ready to come back into cultivation as soon as it is profit- 
able to cultivate them. It appears, therefore, that under present con- 
ditions a permanent rise in the price of the major crop products to 
an average level of satisfactory profit to the producer is not to be 
exacted within the near future. 

Tlie problem of balancing the output of beef and dairy products 
is similar to that of the major crops; of the remaining livestock 
products to that of the minor crops. 

W. J. SriLLMAN. 


B arberry The common barberry was brought from 
Eradication in Europe to New England by early colonists. 
Wheat Areas From there pioneers carried this shrub west- 
ward to New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio and upper Mississippi Valleys, and finally over the Rockies. 
The plant was used for ornament and hedges, the berries for jelly, 
and the yellow roots for dyestuff. 

New England farmers realized very early that grain grown near 
common barberries usually was blasted. As a result, laws prohibit- 
ing the growth of common barberries were passed in Connecticut in 
1726, in Rhode Island in 1766, and in Massachusetts in 1775. Similar 
laws became effective in parts of Germany and France during the 
period from 1805 to 1888, and in Denmark in 1903. 

Relation to Stem Rust of Grains 

Experimental proof of the connection between black stem rust of 
cereals and the rust of barberry was made by DeBary in 1865. He 
actually produced infection of small grain by placing on their leaves 
the rust found on the leaves of common barberry. Similar experi- 
ments have been repeated many times in both Europe and America, 
confirming these results. 
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Severe stem-rust losses have occurred frequently in Various local 
areas. Some farmers and some localities and even whole districts 
liave abandoned wheat growing because of re})eated attacks of stem 
rust. As early as 1890, county-wide epidemics had come to the notice 
of agriculturists. More severe and more widespread epidemics 
occasionally were reported. In 1904 occurred an epidemie so severe 
and so widespread that it became of national importance. 

Again, in 1916, a still more severe epidemic occurred. Because of 
the emergency need for wheat brought about by the World War, this 
one became of world-wide importance. The loss to spring wheat 
alone in the United States was estimated at 180,000,000 bushels. 
Some injury was reported to winter Avhoat, oats, barley, and rye. 
Reports from Canada estimated the loss of spring wheat in the 
prairie Provinces at over 100,000,000 bushels. In the years since the 
annual losses have varied. However, the average annual loss caused 
by stem rust in the 10-year period 1916 to 1925, inclusive, is estimated 
at more than 50,000,000 bushels of all grains. 

The Barberry Eradication Campaign 

The destructive epidemic of 1916 resulted in conferences followed 
by legislation and action to control .stem rust. In 1917 Nortli 
Dakota, which had suffered such severe losses in 1916, began the 
eradication of her common barberries. Early in 1918 the XTnitcd 
States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the PI North 
Central States, including Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, organized and began a cam- 
paign for the eradication of all common barbeiTies from these 
States. This campaign has been continued from that time with ex- 
cellent accomplishments. The several phases of the campaign in- 
clude research, education, survey, and eradication. 

The investigations include the study of (1) the time of appear- 
ance of stem rust on the barberries and on grain each spring, (2) 
the rate and extent of the spread of .stem rust each year, (M) the 
severity of local and wider epidemics and the resulting loss, and (4) 
the characteristics and rust susceptibility of various species, varie- 
ties, and hybrids of barberries that may be distributed in the United 
States. 

The public must be kept informed of the purpose and progress of 
the campaign in order that the cooperation of all present and future 
property owners and occupants may be obtained and maintained. 
Adults and children are instructed through newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, bulletins, circulars, postcards, posters, lantern slicks, 
motion pictures, demonstrations, and direct instruction in public 
schools. An organization of business men and agricultural leaders, 
called the “ Conference for the Prevention of Grain Jlust,” with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, has been most helpful in the publicity- 
campaign. 

Surveys 

The first survey was made to locate and destroy all planted and 
near-by escaped bushes. This survey is almost completed. It was 
designed to eradicate the largest number of bushes, especially fruit- 
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ing bushes, in the shortest possible time and thus reduce the danger 
of severe epidemics. 

Resurveys for seedlings and sprouts are made on all properties 
upon which barberries nave been found. These resurveys follow 
the other surveys at intervals of two to four years. Seedlings have 
continued to appear in a few areas bu* eight years after all fruiting 
bushes were killed. 

A second complete survey now is 'in progress to locate and destroy 
any bushes missed in the tirst survey, any that have developed since 
from sprouts or seedlings, and those escaped bushes grown from 
seeds which birds have scattered in the more remote areas of the 
farms and woodlands. 



15. — Escaped Ijarberrios growiniL? in a woodad pnstnri*. Birds oftan carry bar- 
berry seeds for inib's before dropping them. As a result, thousands of wooded 
areas must be cleared of escaped bushes 


The common barberry was widely planted as an ornamental and 
useful plant in cities and towns and on farms. Birds have scattered 
the seeds widely in groves and orchards, along fence rows, in brushy 
pastures, in thickets, along streams, and in woodlands of every type. 
Bushes have been found in the crevices of precipitous clitFs, in aban- 
doned stone quarries, in the middle of great clumps of wild currants 
and gooseberries and visible only from above, in dense thickets of 
wild plums, under tangled arbors of clematis, wild grapes, and 
poison ivy, on the steep banks of mountain torrents, among second- 
growth timber of northern cut-over lands, under the forest giants of 
river flood plains, in wet forests of cedar and balsam fir, in tamarack 
swamps, and even on a floating log. There seems to be no situation 
except deep water where the plant will not grow. 
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In these 1«3 North Central States were a few more than 900 conn- 
ties requiring survey. More than 850 have had the first survey com- 
pleted. The remaining 50 counties are located on the outer edges of 
the area. About 200 counties have been covered again in the second 
complete survey. This is more than two-ninths of the total number 
of counties. Although more counties liave boon completed in the 
second survey than' remain undone in the first survey, the job is not 
yet half done. The area requiring resurvey at intervals constantly 
increases and the second survey is covering large areas of difficult 
woodland not touched in the first survey. However, many more than 
half the bushes are out. In the eight years of the campaign, to June 
30, 1926, there have been found 6,506,825 original bushes, 5,340,302 
seedlings, and 291,894 sprouting bushes. The total is 12,139,021 
bushes. These bushes were found on 75,000 different properties. 
More than 20 per cent of the properties were found on resurvey to be 
infested again by sprouts and seedlings. Of these bushes found, 
12,075,257 have been destroyed. About 8,000,000 have be^ xi dug or 
pulled. More than 4,000,000 have been killed with chemicals, mostly 
salt. The job required 1,170 tons of salt, 20,320 gallons of kerosene, 
and 1,056 gallons of sodium arsenite. 

Educational Work Necessary 

While survey and eradication progress there also is the job of 
telling the story of the common barberry and black stem rust to 
most of the more than 32,000,000 people in these States. In doing 
this the Department of Agriculture has furnished more than 2,095,- 
000 pieces of printed matter, the Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust has furnished over 2,785,500 pieces, and the cooperating 
States about 265,000 pieces, besides almost innumerable newspaper 
items and articles. 

Tens of thousands of barberry plantings from which stem rust 
has spread in former years have been found and eradicated. The 
majority of all common barberries found since 1918 have been 
infected with stem rust. Hundreds of local stem-rust outbreaks have 
been traced directly to the infected common barberries. Many single 
barberry hushes have been known to spread destructive rust for more 
than 5 miles in all directions. Even small seedlings and sj^routs 
infected early in the season have been ])roved responsible for the 
spread of rust to near-by fields of grain. The large number of these 
local rust spreads found indicates clearly that the inoculum for the 
more widespread epidemics comes from these numerous early local 
infections around infected common barberries. It is little wonder 
that stem-rust epidemics have occurred each year with millions of 
infected barberries scattered in many thousands of locations all 
through this grain-growing area. The wonder is that greater damage 
did not occur each year and that more farmers did not abandon 
grain production. 

In the States east of the Mississip])i the reduction of these local 
rust centers has so reduced stem rust that losses have become almost 
negligible, except near remaining barberries. In the group of States 
west of the Mississippi the number of local epidemics has been greatly 
reduced. The recurring general epidemics also seem to be much later 
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in developing and much less in severity and extent. This campaign 
of barberry eradication must and will continue until every barberry 
bush, seedling, and sprout has been found and eradicated from these 
f^'ain-producing States. 

F. E. Kbmpton. 

L. D. Hittfon. 

B ark Beetles Bark beetles arc a highly specialized group 
and Timber of insects that may be found in the dying 
Conservation trees of any coniferous forest. They are rep- 
resented by numerous species, none of which 
exceeds the ordinary house fly in size. Their importance is due to 
the fact that they feed and rear their broods in the layer of tissue 



Fig. 1G.— Yellow pine timber killed by the Black Hills beetle on the Kaibab National 

Forest 


between the bark and the wood of forest trees. This narrow ring of 
tissue, generally known as the cambium, is vital to the functions of 
the plant, and its destruction results in the death of the tree within 
a short period of time. 

Relatively few species of bark beetles are able to attack and bring 
about the death or liying, vigorous trees. Other species attack only 
the cambium of trees that are in a weakened or dying condition from 
other causes. Such species therefore are of small importance in the 
conservation of timber stands. Less than 10 of the species are known 
to have caused really serious losses of timber and their depredations 
occur mainly in the pine-growing regions of the Western and South- 
ern States. These species belong to the genus Dendroctonus, and 
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because of their host trees they are commonly known as “ pine 
beetles;’ 

All of the important pine beetles now found in the United States 
are native insects and therefore do not present a problem in the same 
sense as an introduced pest such as the ^ipsy moth. These bark 
beetles long ago became established everywhere throughout the range 
of their host trees. The old mature trees of our present forests have 
grown up under conditions in wdiich tree-killing beetles and un- 
(^ontrolled fires were 
important factors. 

Natural Checks Exist 

These insects do not 
entirely destroy the 
forests which compose 
their food supply be- 
cause natural cnecks 
and balances limit 
their numbers. Unfa- 
vorable climatic con- 
ditions, insect enemies, 
diseases, birds, and the 
natural resistance to 
insect attack of vigor- 
ous trees alL tend to 
produce a high mor- 
tality among the bark- 
beetle broods. Under 
normal conditions the 
quantity of timber 
killed by these insects 
does not exceed the 
yearly gain in volume 
due to tree growth. 

Thus the forest is 
maintained, as the loss 
is offset by increment. 

At times, however, 
conditions arise which 
favor the insects. Nat- 
ural checks fail to 
maintain the balance 
and bark beetles increase to the point where they kill timber much 
faster than it grows. Such outbreaks, usually known as epidemics,” 
have caused very heavy losses in valuable yellow-pine stands in 
California and Oregon. In Montana the lodgepole pine has been 
killed over vast areas by these insects to the extent that it will require, 
a century to replace it by normal forest growth. 

It is in the mature, reserve stands of pine, which for the next few 
decades will provide the most available supply of high-grade lumber, 
that the losses caused by bark beetles are now most evident. During 
certain seasons in some of the pine-producing regions of the Western 



Fiq. 17. — Lodgepolo pIno killod by the mountain pine 
beetle in the Yosemite National Park 
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States the volume of timber killed by bark beetles has greatly ex- 
ceeded that killed by fire. The value of pine stumpage killed by bark- 
beetle outbreaks has been estimated to average $15,000,000 annually. 

Control methods have been devised which consist of s^rching 
out and cutting the infested trees, and then destroying the insect 
broods by burning or exposure to weather. When api)lied at the 
right time to epidemic conditions these methods materially reduce 
losses. Where timber values are high, the quantity of timber saved 
from destruction more than offsets the cost of the control work. 

At present these control methods are the only practical means that 
have been found for the T3rotection of our most valuable timber 
stands against bark-beetle Josses. There is a real need for research 
work which will provide a better understanding of the natural 
factors that govern the increase and decrease of bark-beetle epi- 
demics. Such studies should provide the foundation for improve- 
ment of control methods and the management of forest areas with 
the idea of preventing conditions that favor bark-beetle increase. 

J. M. Miller. 

B arley Varle- A11 of the many varieties of barley grown 

ties New to in America have been introduced from other 
United States countries. This introduction has come about 
in three ways and these ways correspond to 
three periods in our agriculture. When America was being settled 
immigrants brought their own seeds with them. Later State experi- 
ment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture were 
established for the assistance of the farmer. Although these agencies 
for the most part were not concerned with comprehensive efforts to 
obtain new things, they became a medium for testing and distributing 
them. Finally, within these agencies came an organized effort to 
procure and study plants from all parts of the world. 

The varieties brought by the immigrants succeeded only wlicre the 
new lands were favored with a climate similar to the section from 
which the farmers came. The ('loast barley of the Western States 
and the six-rowed form grown in the Lake States 80 years ago came 
to us in this way. In later years Federal and State agencies have 
played an important part. Tlie Manchuria and Oderbrucker barleys 
were distributed in the United States and Canada by State and 
provincial agencies. Club Mariout 'was sent to the Department of 
Agriculture from Egypt and is now an important barley in Cali- 
fornia. At one time an attempt was made to produce a higher grade 
of barley for malting. Svanhals and Hannchen were introduced dur- 
ing these activities and are now grown to some extent.^ Possibly the 
most successful of recent introductions was Trebi. This variety was 
selected from an importation coming from near the Black Sea. It is 
now almost the only barley grown on the irrigated lands of soutlRBrn 
Idaho and is grown also in several neighboring States, 

All Varieties Sought 

At present there is an intensive effort to procure all possible varie- 
ties for observation, as it is not possible to tell in advance whether or 
not a variety will be successful. In 1923 and 1924 selections were 
made in the Wrley fields of Algeria, Mariout, and the irrigated lands 
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of Egypt, ill noithern Africa ; of Kashmir, in northern India; and of 
Abyssinia, in eastern Africa. These selection{^( have been grown in 
the United States for two years, but their value has not yet been de- 
termined. The climate of northern Africa is similar to that of the 
Western States, and many of the strains should give high yields in 
the West. Varieties not superior in themselves may possess Vpialities 
which are of great importan(‘e in crossing. The inherent vigor which 
causes a variety to be markedly superior under a specific comJition 
is potentially important in a parent. 

Harky V. Harlan. 

B ean w i 1 1 ‘ i lie seed is blamed for everything, but 

Traceable to weather and soil conditions are "the impor- 
Infected Seed tant things,” said a seedsman to the writer 
some years ago. Was he right? Yes, and 
no. It is true that conditions must be favorable to any given 
infectious disease if it is to flourish and become epidemic, but the 



FU3. rS.—Rcaii wilt (Bart, flacrurnfaHtms) on navy-beau i>lanr from badly 

infected field 
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presence of the parasite is as necessary as the yeast in the makinj? olp 
bread. 

In the case of seed-borne diseases it is the infected seed which 
causes the initial outbreak in the spring. From such centers of infec- 
tion the disease will spread rapidljr, given the conditions of soil and 
weather to which the seedsman reten ed. 

Such is the story of bean wilt. In 1923, following a year of 
serious outbreaks of this disease in Michigan, the writer made a tour 
of the bean-growing centers of that State. Wherever seedling wilt 
was found examination was made of the remaining .seed. Invariably 
the yellow infected beans were found. It chanced that in every 



Fiu. IS), — Navy-bpnn infected with bacterial wilt. The darker area.s seen 

in tb(‘ photoiirrnph are In reality briKlil yellow, due to the brijubt-yellovr bae- 
ferial mass which shows throu}<h the white seed coat, Mni^nified live times 


case these fields were planted with a white-seeded variety on which 
the infection is mo.st easily discernible. 

A second tour of the same fields was made at harvest time, and 
in every case there were appreciable quantities of infected beans, 
although the conditions had not been favorable to the disease during 
the summer. Thus the cycle was complete. Wherever infected seed 
had been planted there was seedling wilt in June, spread of the 
disease through the summer, and infected beans in August. 

So much vitality has this parasite that it remains alive in the 
seed and is still very infectious for at least five years. 

Another sad part of the story is that the percentage of germina- 
tion of infected seed is not very much lowered. Hence he who sows 
it reaps trouble. 


Fujkknce IIeixies. 
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B eets of Priml- Authorities are in agreement that the cul- 
tive Type in tiyated forms of beet originated from the 
Disease Control wild beets of the Mediterranean or western 
Asiatic region. The cultivated forms as we 
know them have been in use by man for centuries and no record 
exists as to how or wdien they came under cultivation. The inten- 
sive work of sugar-beet breeding of the last hundred years has 
consisted largely of selection work upon beets which trace back to 
a very few high sugar-producing lines. 

Contrasted with the uniformity presented by the sugar beet as it 
exists to-day is the multitude of forms shown by the wild beet, 
commonly called Beta L., but which most botanists now 

concede is properly included in the same species as the sugar beet, 
B. vulgai^^ L. These wild beets, while conforming in l)otanical 
characters to the species, exhibit great variation in leaf form, 
growth habit, coloration, and root character. 

With the failure to find in cultivated lines of beets the 'iiaracters 
desired it is logical to turn to the primitive types in search of these 
characters. The severe conditions imposed by the habitats occu- 
pied by this plant and the seventy of parasitic disease attack have 
led, by natural selection, to the elimination of the less haidy forms 
and the predominance of adapted types. Tlie liybridizations and 
the resultant recombinations of characters have produced an enor- 
mous variety of types among the wild beets. 

Wild Beets Attacked by Rust 

In nature, the wild beets were found by the writer to be attacked 
by the rust disease {Uromyces hetae (Pers.) TuL), root rot {Phcrtna 
hetae (Oud.) Fr.), mosaic and leaf spot {Cercospora heticola Sacc.), 
The last named existed in epidemic form in many localities, and 
wild beets were found of all degrees of resistance, from apparent 
immunity to extreme susc^eptibility. Seed was selected from the 
most outstanding of these plants and the plants grown from this 
seed when subjected to further tests under severe disease conditions 
have shown the same relations to the leaf-spot fungus. 

Similarly, certain of these wild forms have been exposed to the 
attacks of viruliferous leaf hoppers {Kutettix tenella Baker) to 
inoculate them with the curly-top disease of beets. In the case of 
curly top, no field selection was possible since this disease, so far as is 
known, does not exist in Europe and no natural selection has been 
going on. With most of the plants inoculated the effect of the curly- 
top virus was extremely severe. With certain wild foiins, however, 
it was very evident that the disease produced only mild symptoms. 

It has been demonstrated that, among wild beets, forms exist which 
are strikingly resistant to Cercospora leaf spot and which are toler- 
ant of curly top. There is some promise that utilization of these 
forms may lead to development of resistant types witli conmiercial 
possibilities. Introduction of these characters trom the wild source 
seems necessary if we are to develop disease- resistant sug^r beets, 
since commercial forms as now existing do not possess this character- 
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istic. In a test of 500 strains of sugar beets at Bocky Ford, Colo.^ ik 
1925, under epidemic conditions for Cercospora leaf spot, no com- 
mercial variety of beets possessed any marked resistance to the leaf- 
spot disease* Tests in 1926 with 638 strains of sugar-beet seed at 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., under epidemic wnditions for curly top showed 
that the same situation exists with this disease. 

Hybrids Show^ Resistance 

The tests with sugar-beet strains which have arisen as a result of 
definite crosses of wild beets with sugar beets of high quality con- 
firm the viewpoint expressed in this article. Certain selections of 
such hybrid origin show extremely high resistance to curly top when 
grown in field ^sts where curly-top infestation was practically 100 
per cent. 

Development work with a biennial plant such as the beet, which is 
subject to cross pollination, is of necessity slow. The commercial 
demands as to tonnage and sugar production are exacting. The in- 
troduction of the additional characters for disease resistance to leaf 
spot and curly top while maintaining present standards of quality 

{ )resents to the plant breeder and plant pathologist formidable prob- 
ems. The work carried on to date indicates that in certain wild 
forms we may have desirable breeding material. 

G. H. Coons. 

B everage Unfermented fruit juices are once more 
Juices from Ap- becoming popular as beverages in spite of 
pies and Grapes the strong competition offered by a multi- 
tude of synthetic soft drinks. The kind of 
cider made from apples which are valueless for any other purpose 
is not gaining in popularity; the product which is finding wider 
consumption is one which is made by methods of manufacture which 
are carefully controlled and from materials which are selected with 
all the care that long training and experience can bring to bear on 
the task. In consequence present-day fruit beverages have attractive 
appearance and standardized quality, and are finding favor among 
consumers to whom the kind of cider which was “just apple juice.’ 
made no appeal. The Department of Agriculture has contributed 
materiallv to this improvement in beverage juices by work on several 
phases of the technology of juice manufacture as well as by studies 
of the raw material. 

Very few of the cultivated varieties of grapes, still fewer of the 
varieties of apples ordinarily grown, msSie satisfactory beverage 
juices when a single variety alone is employed. This is for the reason 
that our dessert apples and grapes have been selected and propagated 
because of the agreeable flavor when eaten out of hand. The pos- 
session of such quality indicates that the juiCe of the fruit will be 
sdmewhat lacking in the tartness and sprightliness which is regarded 
as desirable in a beverage juice. In consequence, in order to make 
juices yhich appeal to mo^ palates, it is necessary to modify the 
rather insipid iuice which will be obtained from most dessert varieties 
of apples by the blending of the more acjd and astringent culinary 
apples or crab apples. 
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Studies carried on in the department over a series of years have 
included analyses of more than 500 varieties of apples, including a 
large number of crab apples and other astringent apples, as well as 
practically all the important varieties to be found in commercial and 
home orchards. The possession of these data permits the manufac- 
turer, by inspection of the analyses which he has available, to 
determine what mixture of varieties should be made in order to 
produce a blended cider of palatable character. 

Improved Appearance of Cider 

Other studies have had as their purpose the improvement of the 
appearance of bottled Pasteurized cider. Many people object to the 
cloudy, muddy appearance of the ordinarily Pasteurized cider and 
to the presence or the more or less abundant precipitate usually 
present after pasteurization. Detailed studies in which a great num- 
ber of clarifying agents and aids to filtration were emplo 3 ed led to 
the development of a method of filtration, with the aid of purified 
infusorial earth, which gives a beautiful, permanently clear liquid 
with no modification in flavor and which does not become cloudy 
on being Pasteurized. This method of filtration can be applied to 
juice immediately after pressing from the fruit so that the whole 
process of preparation and Pasteurization in the final containers can 
be carried out in a few hours. It is thus much less laborious and 
costly than the older method of pressing, Pasteurizing and storing 
for settling, filtering, bottling, and Pasteurizing a second time. 

Filtering Improves Taste 

The studies of methods of Pasteurization carried on in the depart- 
ment have brought out very important facts in regard to the cooked 
or boiled taste so often complained of in ordinarily Pasteurized cider. 
It has been found that when juices immediately after pressing are 
filtered by the use of diaiomaceous earth they may subsequently be 
heated to Pasteurizing temperature without the development oi the 
modified or cooked apple taste. This is for the reason that the 
substances which undergo changes on heating resulting in the modifi- 
cation of flavor, are removed by filtration with diatomaceous earth 
so that the juice can be heated after filtration to ordinary Pasteuriza- 
tion temperature, or even much higher, without any injurious change. 

As a result of the information acquired through these and other 
studies bearing upon the problems of fruit-juice manufacture the 
department is in position to advise fruit-juice makers as to the selec- 
tion and blending of fruits and the processes of extraction, clarifica- 
tion, bottling, and filtration of their products. 

J. S. Caldwkll. 


B lackbird Damage to grain by blackbirds is^ most fre- 
Control in quent along the border line of agrrculture or 

Grain Areas where cultivated fields lie close to the marshes 

in which these naturally gregarious birds breed 
or roost. In recent years most of the complaints against blackbirds 
have come from the rice areas of the Gulf coast, Arkansas, and the 
Sacramento Valley, Calif., and the milo and barley fields of the 
Imperial Valley, Calif. Red-winged blackbirds have been the prin- 
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cipal offenders, but graekles, jackdaws, and the yellow-headed 
Brewer, and rusty blackbirds also have been destructive, especially 
when their numbers have been increased and concentrated during 
migration. 

Ripening and mature crops, as well as the sprouting kernels, of 
rice, milo, corn, and oats are the chief grains attacked. In some 
localities entire fields of milo and rice have been so severely dam- 
aged by the birds that harvesting was unprofitable; and losses vary- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent over larger areas are not infrequent. 

From those sections where for years farmers have had to combat 
blackbirds with firearms and less effective frightening devices, ap- 
peals for aid in a wholesale destruction of the birds have been increas- 
ing. To determine the practicability of such an undertaking has 
I'equired much experimental field work and laboratory research. 

Outstanding among the results obtained is the fact that during the 
ripening period or the harvest no extensive control measures can be 



Fig, *20, — A rising cloud. Alixi'd flock of r€Kl-wing(*d and yollow-hcfided blackbirds 
over milo field in Imperial Valley, Calif. 


successfully and economically carried out. The abundance of highly 
acceptable food, together with the quickness of blackbirds to detect 
danger and to shun areas where some of their numbers have met mis- 
fortune, makes poisoning operations unreliable in summer and fall. 
No bait can be devised more attractive than the abundantly available 
crops upon which the birds have become accustomed to feed. 

Poi.soning operations are more successful in periods of comparative 
food scarcity, in winter and early in spring. Blackbirds can then 
be destroyed in considerable numbers, though not at a reasonable 
expenditure of money and effort. ^Moreover, careful analysis dis- 
closes that extensive poisoning at that time may not accomplish the 
desired purpose. In the rice fields of Louisiana and Texas, for 
example, the winter blackbird hosts are multiplied liianyfold by 
the presence of northern breeding birds in those congenial climes. 
Wholesale destruction at this season would involve killing many 
northern migrants that do not seriously affect the local problem anil 
that may even be useful to agriculture in theii* summer homes. 
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Even the resident birds that are to blame for most of the damage 
wander throughout the entire Gulf coast region, though the narrow 
strip in which a reduction of their numbers is desirable is limited to 
the southern border of the rice belt. 

The wisest and niost economical measures of relief involve local 
control for the region of principal blackbird damage through poison- 
ing at sprouting time, to prevent excessive damage at that season; 
and the continued use of firearms during the ripening period and 



Fig. 21. — What the blackbirds left. Heads of inllo stripped of grain by redwings. 

Imperial Valley, Calif. 

the harvest. In large fields the small-boie rifle fired from a shooting 
tower has proved to be more effective and economical than the 
shotgun. E. K. Kalmbach. 


B lack currant The European black currant is not exten- 

is Nurse of sively grown in the United States but is found 
Blister Rust to some extent in most sections where currants 
are cultivated. As its name indicates, it is of 
European origin. It is commonly called cultivated black currant. 
Under the conditions existing when it was first brought into the 
United States, this plant did no harm, but the introduction of white- 
pine blister rust has changed the situation. 
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White-pine blister rust is a fungous disease destructive to white 
(five-needled) pine trees. It can attack these trees only after it has 
undergone a period of development on the leaves of currant or 
gooseberry plants. This disease is comparatively new to North 
America. It was introduced from Europe on white-pine planting 
stock at various times between 189S and 1910, and has become estab- 
lished in both the eastern and western portions of the United States.^ 
European black currant is a nurse plant for white-pine blister 
rust. So extremely susceptible is this species to the white-pine 
blister-rust disease, thereby favoring its rapid spread and establish- 
ment, that the United States Department of Agriculture recognizes 
the cultivated black currant as a distinct menace to the wdiite-pine 
timber supply of the country. It is so serious a danger to the pro- 
duction of white-pine timber as to make this kind of currant a 
public nuisance in all States where white (five-needled) pines otow. 

The department advises against the growing of this species or cur- 
rant {Rihes QugrwDi L.) anywhere in the United States and recom- 
mends that State authorities, nurserymen, and growers take active 
steps to accomplish its prompt elimination from the Pacific, Rocky 
Mountain, Atlantic, Appalachian, Ohio Valley, upper Mississippi 
Vallc}^, and Lake Stales. The growing of cultivated black currants, 
in home gardens as well as in nurseries and commercial plantings, 
should be entirely abandoned throughout these States, because of the 
great importance of the white j^ines and the relatively small value of 
the black cun-ants. 

The department, in cooperation with the infected States, has de- 
veloped means for j)reventing blister-rust damage to white pines in a 
given tract or area. Such local control of the blister rust is feasible 
only in localities where j)ine values are sufficiently large to warrant 
the expense and labor of ridding the area of wild and cultivated cur- 
rant and goosebeiry bushes. This work must be done before the 
white-pine forests are severely attacked, hence it is important to ap- 
ply general control measures to retard the spread of tlie blister rust 
into uninfected regions. The principal means of delaying its spread 
are through enforcing quarantines wdiich regulate or entirely prevent 
the movement of the host plants of the blister rust, eradication of 
European black currants, regulated planting of other kinds of cur- 
rants and of gooseberries, and sanitation of nurseries against the dis- 
ease in order that only healthy pines shall be planted. 

Blister Rust a Fungus 

The blister rust is caused by a parasitic* fungus whicli grows 
within the tissues of its host plants (five-needled pines, currants, and 
gooseberries). It saps the life of these plants. Chirrant and goose- 
berry bushes are defoliated by the rust when infection is severe, re- 
sulting in reduction of the yield of fruit. On white pines the disease 
first causes the death of twigs and finally kills the trees. It kills 
white pines of all ages and, unless controlled, prevents the growing 
of these trees in areas where currants and gooseberries are abundant. 

The disease does not pass directly from pine to pine, but only from 
pine to currants or gooseberries. However, the rust spreads from 

1 Tlie liifectc^d States on Sopt. 1, 1926, Inelude the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, Fennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and Oregon. 
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one currant or gooseberry bush to another, causing the under side 
of the leaves to appear as if spotted with iron rust. The spores 
(reproductive bodies) of this currant-rust stage may retain their 
germinating power for several weeks. The spores from a diseased 
pine are also long-lived and may retain their power to infect cur- 
rants or gooseberries for months. 

There is still ariothei and vitally important stage in blister-rust 
infection — the pine-infecting stage. A close knowledge of the life 
history of any plant pest usually discloses some point on which 
human intelligence can base control measures to reduce the damage 
caused by the pest and limit its spread. Thus our knowledge of 
the extreme susceptibility of European black currant to blister-rust 
infection is helpful in checking the rapid advance of the disease into 
uninfected regions. After the blister rust reaches the white-pine 
forests, local control of the disease rests upon the j)eculiarity of the 
pine-infecting stage of the rust. 

Shortly after the rust has appeared on the leaves of c’.rrant and 
goosebei'ry bushes there is developed on the under surface of the 
infected leaves a feltlike mass of tiny hairs. These hairs produce 
blister-rust sporidia, or spores of exceedingly small size, which are 
so delicately formed that they retain their vitality for a compara- 
tively brief period, and can infect a pine tree only under special con- 
ditions of humidity and temperature. Owing to the short life of 
the sporidia, white pines are infected only within a short radius 
of the diseased bushes. Even the extremely susceptible European 
black currants seldom spread infection to pines growing more than 
a mile from them. 

Remedy is Demonstrated 

It has been conclusively demonstrated during the past 10 years 
that under ordinary forest conditions in the eastern United States 
white-pine forests suffer no further appreciable damage from blister 
rust alter all currant and gooseberry bushes are removed from the 
pine area and from a surrounding zone 900 feet in width. In addi- 
tion, European black currants must be remove^.d within at least 1 
mile radius of the pines, and occasionally it is necessary to remove 
plantations containing large numbers of plants of the yellow and 
red flowering currants within the salne radius. More facts are 
required before the exact width of the protective zone under western 
forest conditions can be definitely specified. However, there is no 
indication that it will vary greatly from the distance found effective 
for local control of the blister rust in the Eastern States. 

White-pine blister rust attacks trees of any species belonging to 
the white-pine group. The white pines commonly have five needles 
within the sheath which envelops the base of a leaf cluster; hence 
are also known as five-leafed pines. Some of our most valuable 
American timber trees are menaced bv the blister rust. Among 
these are the well-known white pine (Piims strobus)^ widely dis- 
tributed in the eastern and northern United States; sugar pine, 
{P, lamibertiancC) found in California and Oregon; and western 
white pine (P. monticoJa)^ which occurs in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
in^on, Oregon, and California. 

The future timber supply of the United States depends upon 
systematic forestry. No trees have more desirable qualities for 
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forestry purposes than the white pines. These species are readily 
reproduced, grow rapidly, and yield more in merchantable timber 
and in money value per acre than is common with other kinds of 
forest trees. The result is that forestry development in many States 
centers prominently around white pine, western white pine, and 
sugar pine as major species in forest management. All white-pine 
species have high ornamental value also and are planted as lawn 
trees and, to some extent, for windbreak and shelter-belt purposes. 

The common history of white-pine blister rust since its introduc- 
tion into the United States is that European black currants catch ” 
blister-rust infection in localities far from any infection center, caus- 
ing the disease to advance by leaps and bounds. Many examples of 
such long-distance spread are recorded. In one instance cultivated 
black currant plants 110 miles from any white pines were infected. 
A careful investigation was made and all facts indicated clearly tliat 
the blister-rust spores causing this infection had been carried at least 
110 miles by the Avind. When it has thus reached a new point the 
rust soon completely covers the under surface of the foliage of all 
Euroj)ean black currants in the vicinity of the plant first infected. 
Other kinds of currants or gooseberries which grow close to the 
infected black currants may also show a small amount of the disease. 
Usually the disease is confined entirely to European black currants 
until near-by white pines become infected, after which all kinds of 
currant and gooseberry })lants in the vicinity develop more or less 
rust 

Cultivated Black Currants Responsible 

Cultivated black currants have been largely responsible for failure 
of the efforts to eradicate tlie blister rust, because the disease had 
spread long distances to black currants before the infected ])ine plan- 
tations were destroyed. They Iiave been responsible for firmly estab- 
lishing the blister rust in liundreds of square miles of wliite-pine 
forest which would have remained free from rust for many years 
if there had been no black currants present. Thousands of square 
miles of wdiite-pine forests are still free from the rust, and if pos- 
sible must be kept free. 

Nurseries producing white pines or currants and gooseberries 
should distribute plants guaranteed to be free from Avhite-x)ine blister 
rust. Tliis can be done, but not while European black currants are 
growing in the locality. At least nine-tenths of all rust-infected white 
pines in nurseries have been due to the proximity of these pernicious 
plants. So long as such black currants are permitted to exist in the 
pine-growing States shipment of white pine, currant, and goose- 
berry nursery stock from infected States must be closely restricted. 
If the black-currant plants have been generally eradicated, healthy 
wdiite-pine stock can be produced from seed spwm in an area entirely 
fvee from all other kinds of currant and gooseberry plants for a dis- 
tance of 1.500 feet around the nursery beds. Certain wild currants, 
such as Rihe^ braefeosuvh and R, petiolm^e (found in the West), may 
have to be removed within a greater distance than 1,500 feet of the 
nursery, and also any large aggregation of R, R, odoratum^ 

and R. sanguwhmi. 

The total value of all European black currants in the United 
States is estimated to be $898,000, if each bush is worth $1.25 (an 
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excessive value). The value of the merchantable five-neecjled pine 
timber of the United States is $548,250,000, or six hundred times as 
great as the total value of the black-currant plants. The future value 
of the young pine already growing must be estimated in terms of 
national necessity rather than money. 

Blister rust threatens the future of the white-pine forests. Cul- 
tivated black currants accelerate the advance of this disease. The 
United States can do without them better than it can suffer the 
blister-rust losses, due directly and indirectly to their cultivation. 
Federal plant quarantine No. 68 prohibits the interstate shipment of 
European black currants from any State into the 86 States having 
native white-pine forests and in which the planting of white pine is 
of great economic importance. Oregon has eradicated them from the 
State. Idaho, Montana, Washington, and California will soon be 
free from these plants. New York has declared them a public 
nuisance. Public welfare will best be served if the growing oi these 
plants is discontinued in every State. 

Samuel B. Detw iler. 

B ooks on ^ a distinguished feature of recent farm literature 
Farming is its realism. As contrasted with the prejudiced 
Increase or the sentimental attitude toward agriculture, 
characteristic of past times, it seeks to view con- 
ditions as they actually are. This realistic attitude is found 
in both of the classes into which agricultural literature may be 
divided — ^the works written for the farmer or tlm student of agri- 
culture, and the works intended io interpret farming and the farmer 
to city people. 

The average number of books on agriculture published in the 
United States annually, exclusive of bulletins and other official pub- 
lications, is slightly under 100. This number, many times that of 
a few years ago, indicates a broadening interest in agriculture, al- 
though the average sale of each book, which is under 5,000 copies, 
suggests that the interest is as yet far from ideal. One must, 
however, consider in this connection the number of excellent bulle- 
tins published by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
by the various State experiment stations, the circulation of some of 
which is as high as 2,000,000. 

Production manifestly is the basis of agriculture, and a large 
proportion of the books in the field deal with this subject. These 
books, for the most part, are specific and accurate, based on experi- 
ment and investigation, tested by actual farm practice. The general 
book on agricultural production has disappeared, except as a text 
for elementary courses. 

Financial Status of Farming 

In recent years, however, the financial status of farming has di- 
rected attention to marketing and other economic problems. This 
is reflected in the titles of books in the agricultural field. A few 
years ago there were not even any general works on agricultural 
economic or farm management. Now, however, each year sees the 
publication of a number of specific books on the economic problems 
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of farming. More of these deal with farm marketing than with ahy 
other topic, and there are not a few significant discussions of the 
cooperative movement. Among books of the last year or two are 
American Cooperation, consisting of papers and discussions pre- 
sented at the annual session of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, Mears and Tobriner's Principles and Practices of Cooperative 
Marketing, Nourse’s American Agriculture and the European Mar- 
ket, Moorhouse’s Management of the Farm, Boyle’s Marketing of 
Agricultural Products, Benjamin’s Marketing Poultry Products, 
Horner’s Agricultural Marketing, Mackintosh’s Agricuitural Coop- 
eration in Western Canada, and McMurry and McNall’s Farm Ac- 
counting; Principles and Problems. Manifestly the business side 
of farming is receiving appropriate*, emphasis. 

Nor is the interest confined to the strictly economic side of rural 
life. The Federal Council of Churches, for example, has published 
Social Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing, by B. x . Landis. 
Indeed, the emphasis on economics has brought to light numerous 
social problems of the rural community. It has come to be recog- 
nized that the value of economic advancement is in promoting a more 
satisfying family and community life. As yet the social aspects of 
the country have not received the study which has been given to the 
economic side of farming, though progress has been made by the 
American Country Life Association and by various students. The 
two most notable recent books in the field are James Mickel Wil- 
liams's Our Jliiral Heritage and The Expansion of Rural Life, which 
contain the results of a 2()-year study of a single rural community 
in all its social aspects, with, of course, frequent referen(‘es to other 
communities. For these works Doctor Williams was awarded the 
Grant Squires prize by Columbia University. Israel and Landis’s 
Handbook of Kural Social Resources, publislied in 1926, both pre- 
sents discussions of various tyj)es of rural social work and (ontains 
a directory of national agencies engaged in rural social work, with 
tlie program of each. The 10-volume encyclopedia entitled “Tlie 
Book of Rural Life’’ is notable for the emphasis which it lays on 
both economic and social problems. 

Few Works on Agricultural History 

Only very recently has the history of agriculture received serious 
study. The number of works on the subject remains extremely 
small. Gras’s History of Agriculture in Europe and America, pub- 
lished two years ago, is the only comprehensive study of this rather 
wide field. Agriculture in the northern paH of the United States 
up to 1860 has been covered effectively in a volume by Percy Wells 
Bidwell and John I. Falconer. A volume dealing with the agricul- 
ture of the South is in process of preparation by L. C. Gray. 

No little piogress has been made in the la^t two or three years in 
interpreting agriculture and rural problems as a whole. Most of 
this has bSen done through newspapers and magazines, though 
such works as Bizzell’s The Green Rising, Dies’s Solving the Farm 
Riddle, Wallace’s Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, and Warren 
and Pearson’s The Agricultural Situation, are significant contribu- 
tions. 
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Perhaps a more vivid interpretation of the farmer as a person is 
obtainable from well-grounded fiction than from books which dis- 
cuss problems as such. The increase in the number of novels deal- 
ing with farm life is a remarkable development of the last two or 
three years. For the most part these books are sound, sincere inter- 
pretations by writers familiar with the life with which they deal. 

Three recent rural novels enter upon new ground. They present 
farmers in their effort to unite for the betterment of agriculture, 
chiefly on its marketing side. Tliese works are Lorna Doone Beer’s 
Prairie Fires, Lynn Montross’s East of Eden, and E. R. Eastman’s 
The Trouble Maker. 


The Farmer as Individualist 

The other recent farm novels treat of the farmer in liis traditional 
individualism. It is noteworthy that all of these novels give due 
emphasis to the place of women in farm life, a subject tlv'i receives 
insufficient attention in most discussions of rural problems. Among 
contemporary farm novels are G. D. Eaton’s Backfurrow, Ben 
Ames Williams’s The Rational Hind, Ellen (Basgow’s Barren 
Ground, Walter J. Muilenburg’s Prairie, Thomas Boyd’s Samuel 
Drummond, and John T. Frederick’s Green Bush. The last of these 
works makes as vivid an interpretation as has ever been made in 
America of the deepest aspects of farm life. The author of this 
book, himself a farmer as well as a novelist, has been able to create 
a credible character who finds final peace on a northern farm. He 
says : 

Of this alone I can be certain : That love and knowledge of the earth, which 
means daily observations and acceptance of the facts of birth and death, of 
the pnniness of man’s efforts and the little meaning of his life, has brought 
me happiness, compounded of joy in simple things — pleasure in food, in wife 
and children, in beauty of flower and tree, of sky and water and tlie forms 
of earth, in the deixindence and faithfulness of beasts, in freedom that comes 
from knowledge and acceptance of my weakness and of death. 

The earth has maimed and broken me, peiTiaps, as ultimately it will defeat 
every effort of my life. But also it has given me strength to bear disaster and 
defeat, and death. 

To me death is not a strange or fearful thing. I see it all about me daily, 
hourly — myself the agent of a inillioii deaths as I reap or mow or plough my 
fields. All day long I slaughter little trees — slendcu* gray-trunked mapl(‘s, 
green-barked i^oplars, silvery birches — that my cattle may have a plac(‘ to 
graze, or that my plough may turn the soil to raise food for beasts and men. 
I know death as common and simple — a part of life. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford. 


B OYS’ and The value of local volunteer leadcrsliip in boys’ 
Girls’ Club and girls’ club work has been recognized from 
Leadership the outset. Owing to the cost, it has been pos- 
sible to extend the paid leadership in club work 
only to the county units. Consequently, to obtain a broad expansion' 
of the work, it has been necessary to utilize local volunteer leadership 
extensively. As a result, a large number of people with ability for 
unselfish leadership, have become active partners with their paid 
leaders in helping young people through club work to develop tlielm- 
selves and become constructive community builders. 
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To-day there are in the United States over 50,000 such leaders 
carefully guiding the half million and more boys and girls, 10 to 20 
years of age, enrolled as club members. These leaders meet with 
club members in their local groups at regular intervals in the field 
or barn, or in the comfortable living room of a farm home. Topics 
of discussion relate to poultry, gardening, canning, bread baking, 
dairying, or some other line of woi'k of particular interest to young 
people and of definite concern in a local extension program centered 
in the upbuilding of community life. 

Developing Local Leadership 

There are two ways along which local leadership in boys’ and 
girls' club work is being developed. When we think of the vast 
number of farm boys and girls which should be reached, the problem 



Fi(}. 22. — Boys and «irls as cUib inombors bcconre familiar with tho oxtunsioa 
pro;Lrrams of thoir foinmnnity and county and take pnrt in cjirryinj: it out. Thus 
thuy are prepared wbon older to take active anti constructive' leadership in coni' 
inunity and county affairs 


is that of selociin^ and developing adult leadership for them. When 
we think of the farm boys and ^irls with whom club work is being 
conducted, the problem is that of develoj)ing in boys and girls those 
qualities which will fit them to become leaders in their turn. The 
g^tod local leader continually calls into play the qualities of leader- 
ship in the members of his group. He aims to enable each boy and 
girl to make maximum contribution to the work under way. 

Of the 50,000 local adult leaders who led clubs of boys and girls 
in 1925, those who proved most successful were interested in making 
tlie community the best possible place for young people to live 
in. They were endowed with those personal traits which attract 
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yourig people. They were able to place as well as to assume respon- 
sibility. They were recognized and respected by their associates. 
They were either skilled or willing to bo trained in the farm and 
home practices which were to be demonstrated by club members. 

More attention is being given to the amount of work to be done by 
each leader. Instead or expecting all to perform tlie full task, the 
amount to be reasonably expected from each is being increasingly 
determined by the agent in the county. Interest, capability, and 
available time of the leader are important factors to be considered. 
Invariably, however, they attend meetings of the club, encourage 
and assist the members in solving their individual problems, and keep 
the community informed concerning the work. 



Fio. 23. — The efficient local leader conataiitly studies the abilities of his club 
members and gets each one to take active a part as possible 


Conferences for local leaders are being held in every State. In 
some instances, they are state-wide but more often they are confined 
to county units. State leaders, subject-matter specialists, and county 
agents assist at these conferences as well as through personal 
ferences, correspondence, and literature in order to render as emcient 
as possible the work of the volunteer leader. In some States, the 
local leaders are organized into State and county associations, assum- 
ing responsibilities for various club activities such as exhibitvS, em 
campments, and tours. An increasing number of older boys 
girls known as captains of smaller groups are now sharing such 
responsibilities. Successful adult leaders continually study the 
members of their groups and encourage them to assume lesponsi- 

bility for club activities. , , , _ . • ^ i 

Through the initiative, confidence, and broadened viewpoint de- 
veloped through such leadership, many former club members tliem- 
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selves are now taking an active part as leaders in their home com- 
munities. They are acting as officers in rural organizations, directors 
of fair associations, trustees of school boards, and county commis- 
sioners. They are thus wielding considerable influence in develop- 
ing among their neighbors a feeling of responsibility which in turn 
insures a happier and more self-sustaining rural people. 

In realizing such results, local volunteer leaders find their reward. 
They gain too that personal satisfaction which comes from unself- 
ishly serving the community and watching conditions grow better. 
They win the approval of parents and neighbors as well as that of 
college-trained specialists who realize the good being done. Perhaps 
greatest of all, they win the confidence of those young people who, 
in turn, will ultimately become constructive community leaders. 

Gertrude L. Warren. 


B ovine Tuber- Nine years have elapsed since animal tuber- 
culosis Being culosis-eradication work was begun by the 
Suppressed department in cooperation with the various 
States. It was believed at the time that, in 
order to make progress in keeping with the expenditure of funds 
provided by Congress and the respective State legislatures, the work 
would requii'e the indorsement and hearty practical cooperation of 
the individual herd owner as w^ell as other agencies interested in our 
livestock industry. 

Tuberculin, as a diagnostic agent for detecting tuberculosis in live- 
stock, had been used in the United States since 1892, Livestock 
(»wners had had an opportunity to become familiar with this product, 
and its efficiency, through their local veterinarians. However, they 
did not avail themsehes of the opportunity to free their herds of 
tuberculosis in a way that would insure the development of the indus- 
try on a. safe and sound basis. Tuberculin testing in various locali- 
ties throughout tlic country had been of a sporadic nature, and it is 
doubtful whether much good Avould have been accomi)lished by the 
system then in vogue. 

The department took the position that each cattle owner should be 
responsible for maintaining his herd on a tuberculosis-free basis, and 
that he should so maintain it when he became sufficiently familiar 
with the economic importance of the work. In the development of 
the cooperative plan in the States wliere it was inaugurated, the first 
steps taken were the dissemination of knowledge of the existence of 
the disease, the ravages wrought by it in cattle and swine, the econ- 
omy that could bo effected by its control and eradication, and the 
necessity for maintaining herds in a tuberculosis-free statxis. An 
educational campaign, consisting of tlie distribution of pamphlets, 
posters, bulletins, and the exhibition of motion pictures, was carried 
on in every community. 

As a concrete method of controlling the disease in individual 
herds, the accredited-herd plan was adopted by the livestock sani- 
tary officials of the various States at the annual meeting of the 
ITmted States Livestock Sanitary Association in December, 1917. 
This plan was approved by the ^'ederal Government and then pre- 
sented to the livestock owners. Under the plan each owner agreed 
to submit his herd to the tuberculin test Avhenever it was deemed 
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advisable by the cooperating authorities. He further agreed to dis- 
pose of tuberculous animals, clean and disinfect his premises, and 
to procure replacements of cattle from herds which were consid- 
ered free from the disease. In this way cooperation was established 
among the livestock sanitary officials in all the States, the livestock 
owners, and the Federal Government. 

Press Gives Active Support 

In the campaign of education the most potent influence outside of 
the regular authorities was exercised through the press and the agri- 
cultural papers. The editors, both of the daily press and of the 
periodical farm papers, commended the work to the livestock owners, 
and watching its progress, pointed out from time to lime ways by 
which the method might be improved upon. They encouraged the 
officials and livestock owners to work together in the great enter- 
prise contemplated — the suppression of the great white plrgue among 
the livestock of America. Cooperative assistance, however, was not 
limited to the organization heretofore set forth. 

The livestock exchanges throughout the country, recognizing the 
importance of checking the spread of tuberculosis, and realizing the 
future benefits to be derived through its suppression, lent their assist- 
ance by actively cooperating in the employment of commissioners 
who carried on educational work and encouraged legislative bodies 
to provide adeqjuate funds for the campaign. 

These ageiicies were maintained through funds of the various 
bodies affiliated with the marketing and slaughtering of livestock at 
the various market points. Active cooperation was received from so 
many sources that it is difficult to enumerate those that have partici- 
jxited in the work and have done so much for its successful conduct. 

The agricultural colleges, through their extension services and 
veterinary de})artments, have rendered valuable support and other 
organizations have been prominent in advancing the work through- 
out the country. The practicing veterinarians throughout the coun- 
try have rendered most excellent service, both by making private 
tuberculin tests for herd owners and by assisting county. State, and 
Federal forces in area work. More than (>,000 veterinarians have 
qualified by written examinations to do tuberculin testing under the 
uniform accredited-herd plan. 

Cooperation Produces Results 

In 1917 there were no tuberculosis-free accredited herds in the 
United States, with the exception of a comparatively small number 
in Minnesota and Illinois. On July 1, 1926, there were 96,392 ac- 
credited herds, comprising 1, .577,087 cattle, and in addition to these 
there were 1,304,432 once-tested herds with a total of 10,358,259 
cattle. Both groups of herds are being added to each month. From, 
1917 to June 30, 1926, 29,359,407 cattle received either their initial 
tuberculin test or a retest, of which 1,008,741 cattle reacted and were 
condemned and killed. At the end of the last fiscal year, 756 counties 
were engaged in area tuberculosis work, and 198 counties, one part 
of county, and 4 townships were recognized as “ modified areas,” 
indicating that tuberculosis was known to exist among the cattle to 
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less than one-half of 1 per cent. Such areas are modified for a 
period of three years, during which cattle may be moved interstate 
without the tuberculin test. At the expiration of three years the 



county iniiKst show that the infection still is less than one-half of 
1 per cent. This is accomplislied by the tuberculin testing of at least 
20 per cent of the cattle in the modified area. In most of the States 

g iractically all the purebred herds of cattle are under State and 
'ederal supervision for accreditation. 
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Owners of accredited herds, determined to protect their cattle 
from reinfection by neighboring tuberculous herds, insisted that the 
area plan of eradicating tuberculosis be put in operation. This plan 
was adopted as one of the main projects of tuberculosis work since 
its inauguration in 1917. The area plan has almost supplanted the 
individual accredited-herd work in many States. It is well adapted 
to any program for suppressing the disease, and it can be applied 
in such a way as to fit the condition which exists in any State. A 
number of States have adopted a program of work which con- 
templates the tuberculin testing of all the cattle within a given 
number of towmships and counties each year. 

Cooperation is Required 

The progress of the work under the area plan depends largely upon 
the amount of cooperation obtained, not only irom the livestock 
owners but from the local officials and prominent citizens. Irom civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, business organizations, and the public 
at large. In the larger towns and cities, as well as in small com- 
munities, the determination of health officials, supported by the 
public, to obtain milk from tuberculosis- free cattle has been a great 
stimulus to the work. It is doubtful whether so much progress could 
have been made in the work without the aid of those wdio realize the 
importance of the control and eradication of tuberculosis of live- 
stock to public health. The part played by bovine tuberculosis in 
affecting the human family with the great white plague is being 
1 ‘ecognized more and more each year. 

Summarizing cooperation and its influence on tuberculosis-eradi- 
cation w^ork, it is apparent that there is no other project of aniinal- 
disease-control Avork that is associated so closely Avith human health 
and welfare, and which is more entitled to the hearty support of the 
public at large, not only in the rural districts, but in the cities as w^ell. 

J. A. Kiernan. 


B reeding “Thats good hay,’’ an extension w^orker re- 

Improved marked to a busy farmer, avIio Avas putting a load 
Livestock of alfalfa into his barn. But,” he added, a 
good many other farmers near here are getting 
better prices for their hay than you are likely to get for this.” 

” How’s that?” the surprised farmer demanded. 

Because they are feeding it to better livestock. Improved ani- 
mals pay better returns for the feed they get,’’ Avas the extension 
Avorker’s reply. 

This brief conversation resulted in serious thinking on the farmer’s 
part and some months later influenced him to obtain a purebred bull 
to grade up his herd. 

The fascination of livestock breeding as an art and the’^challenge of 
competition in the shoAV ring continue to appeal to many breeders, 
but there is CA^en greater interest, perhaps, in breeding to improA^o 
the utility value ot farm liA^estock. During the last year department 
officials sponsoring better-livestock studies hai^e come into the pos- 
session oi several singular facts. 
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An extensive demonstration, privately financed but now conducted 
by trustees of three universities, at a large stock farm near Kansas 
City, Mo., has shown conclusively the value of purebred beef bulls 
in grading up a herd of common cows. The enterprise, commonly 
know as the Sni-a>Bar Farms demonstration, has already produced 
many carloads of fat steers of the first, second, and third crosses. 

Market returns show clearly that breeding is a dominant factor 
in the production of high-quality beeves, and that good feeding and 
management will not bring best results unless the element of good 
breeding is present also. The use of a good purebred bull, accord- 
ing to the results, means approximately $2 a hundredweight in- 
creased value of his calves at marketing time compared with average 
calves sired by scrub or grade bulls. During a 10-year period, steers 
sired by purebred bulls at Sni-a-Bar Farms topped the market 16 
out of 20 times. Similar results are being obtained in other locali- 
ties also where the sires are of higli quality. 



Fuj. — Tile quality and market value of Btock produced determine (lie real worth 

of purebred KircH. Tliene tine Hereford calves were raised by a stockman cooperat- 
}ng with the d('i)artinont iji livestock improvement work 


Purebred Bulls in Union County, Ky. 

As a result of local efforts to improve the bulls in Union County, 
Ky., cattlemen of that county attained in April, 1926, the enviable 
goal of having 100 per cent of its bulls purebred. All scrub and 
grade bulls had been shipped out for slaughter, and 140 purebreds 
of good cjuality — chiefly of the beef breeds — were in service. The 
accomplisnment was the result of excellent teamwork among cattle 
owners with assistance from county, State, and Federal livestock 
specialists. For the last two years the majority of bulls in the 
county had been purebred, and, as in the case of the Sni-a-Bar Farms 
demonstration, the quality of stock sold to market was evident in 
the returns received. At the three principal packing centers to 
which beef cattle are sent — namely, Evansville, Ind,, Louisville, Ky., 
ami St. Louis, Mo. — stock from Union County usually top the 
market. 
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With the accumulation of evidence that improved livestock are 
more efficient producers than common animals, there has been an in- 
creasing interest in stock breeding among banks, railroads, and the 
meat-packing industry. In one of its newspaper advertisements, a 
bank in Union County, Ky., recently stated: “This bank sponsors 
every move for the betterment of livestock conditions in Union 
County. The best asset on the farm is the purebred sire.” 

There is similar interest in dairy localities. In Campbell County, 
Ky., the most productive herd in 1920 averaged only 24 pounds of 
milk daily per cow. At that time only 30 purebred dairy cattle covdd 
be found in the entire county, and these were owned by four farmers. 
Following local efforts to improve the quality and efficiency of the 
stock, conditions have improved in a most striking manner in the 
short space of six years. Now a heifer to be kept in a good herd, 



Fig. 26 . — A bull circus,'* as the public dcmuiistnitious of pnrelircd sires and their 
offspring at Siii-n-Bar Farms might uptly be called. The picture illustratt's the 
great public interest in imi)roved breeding as a means of making stock raising 
more protitable 

must "ive not less than 35 pounds of milk a day, and, in contrast to 
the former low number of purebreds in the county, there are now 500 
purebred cattle owned by 75 dairymen. 

The cashier of a bank in that county reports an increase of bank 
deposits from $475,000 to more than $800,000 in that time, notwith- 
standing that a competing hank opened its doors in the meantime. 
The cashier reported that he had observed deposits of indivulual cus- 
tomers to pick up noticeably after the purchase of purebred bulls. 
‘^We find the same thm<r true,” he stated, '‘in payments on notes. 
Owners of purebred sires make better payments on mOrt^a^jes and 
are better risks. Ei^^hty-five per cent of the depositors of this' 
bank keep cattle.” 

Public Trials Show Sentiment 

One of the most entertaining as well as effective means for bring- 
ing about a public discussion of livestock improvement is through 

29217°— TBK 1926 13 
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mook trials, at which an inferior sire is the prisoner at the bar. His 
friends have the opportunity to defend him; others, who have con- 
cluded that inferior breeding stock are a distinct liability, have the 
o’lportunit}" to prove, by their experience, that such animals are out 
of line with high-priced land, labor, feed, and other costs of produc- 
tion. Attendance at some of the trials has exceeded 1,000 persons. 

There has been a tendency for communities to look at county 
agricultural agents or other local officials for leadership in livestock 
improvement work. But even the most energetic and capable leaders 
assert that, for such work to be successful, committees of enthusiastic 
stock owners must work with them. To bring about extensive live- 
stock improvement among stock owners of varying temperaments, 
nationalities, and financial means is far too great a task for a small 
corps of specialists, however capable. The influence of progressive 



Fig. 21 . — Planning a county-wide drive to eradicate inferior Biros. A map sbow- 
ing the location of farms and the kind of sires used is an important aid in the 
work 


local breeders, when appointed on active committees, on the other 
hand, has been highly successful in making the merits of purebred 
sires better known. 

Evolution Toward Better Stock is in Progress 

Evidence from many sources shows that livestock evolution toward 
improved types is going forward gradually. More than 17,000 stock 
owners cooperating with the department have “signified their inten- 
tion of improving their herds and flocks by the use of purebred sires. 
In 43 counties this work is specially intensive, there being 100 or 
more of such progressive stockmen in each of these counties. 

With the use of purebred sires, there is also a large increase in 
the number of purebred females, ^^roduction of purebred livestock 
has now reached the point where, according to a recent survey, pure- 
bred animals are now being sold extensively for slaughter, Tnis is 
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S ecially true of hogs and, to a somewhat less extent, of cattle and 
eep. Thus, the breeder of improved livestock has two outlets, 
the sale of purebreds for breeding stock, and disposal of purebreds 
and high grades for slaughter, both of which methods are satisfac- 
toi^ and evidently profitable. 

The average experientte of about 500 stock owners as reported to 
the department indicates that the earning power of well-bred live- 
stock is fully a third greater than that of common animals resulting 
from random breeding. Such an advantage is certain to become an 
important influence in returns from stock raising, both from an 
individual point of view and in international competition. 

D. S. Bukcii. 

B uilding Decay Wood will wear out in the course of time 

and Ways of under liard usa^e. When it is lef^ exposed 
Preventing It to the action of air, sun, and rain it slowly 
goes to pieces. It has its natural enemies, 
wood-rotting fungi and insects, which destroy it, but in spite of 
them all it will last a long time if given proper care. Clapboards 
which are not protected by paint are more than likely to warp and 
twist out of shape. The exposed surfaces check and crack, and the 
nails are sure to work loose. This form of deterioration is called 
weathering. It was formerly believed that wood rotted simply be- 
cause it was exposed to air and Avater. It is now known that this 
is only partially true. Rot is caused by fungi which grow in wood 
and destroy it as they grow. 

Weatliering and rot often work together to cause a great deal of 
damage to farm buildings, implements, and machinery. It is some- 
times difficult to prevent wear. It is a fact, liowex (‘r, that wood which 
has begun to rot will break or AA^ear out sooner than sound wood, be- 
cause rot reduces strength. Of coursc% some kinds of Avood stand up 
much better than others under constant exposure. Weathering can 
l)e stopped by paint, properly applied to seasoned Avood. It is much 
better to leave grexui lumber, or green feia^e posts, unpainted, be- 
cause. paint retards the evaporation of moisture, and ttie wood is 
therefore likely to rot sooner than if it wcie left exposed. 

Fungi Can Not Grow Without Water 

The toadstools and .shelf fungi of (he fields and trees are represen- 
tative members of the great family of wood-destroying fungi. 
They are all plants. The key to the whole. i)roblem of eontrolling 
decay is the fact that they can not grow without water. Toadstools 
spring up overnight after a rain, but they are rarely seen during a 
.spelLof hot dry weather. Excess water, however, prevents detray. 
If wood is completely submerged fungi can not grow, because, their 
air supply is cut off. Air and water must be, available in pro^jer j)ro- 
portions. Stagnant, saturated air favors fungous growth, lempera- 
tiire also plays an important part in decay, for, other things being 
ecjnal, wood 'will rot more rapidly in warm climates than in cold 
climates. 
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Wood that is in contact with the ground is certain to be wet a good 
part of the time. Poles and posts decay at the ground line because 
the moisture which the wood absorbs from the soil makes it possible 
lor fungi to grow. The same would be true of foundation posts 
or of any wood resting on (Je^nip foundations. Floors laid directly on 
concrete will rot out very quicKly if the cx)ncrete becomes moistened 
by seepage water. The ends of beams which are embedded in mor- 
tar or brickwork will absorb moisture from the wall and decay. Rot 
is almost sure to develop at the base of porch pillars, or around steps, 
where water can seep into joints or cracks. Leaky roofs, gutters, 
rain spouts, and water pipes will sometimes provide just enough 
water to keep wood-destroying fungi growing. Occasionally, in 
muggy weatJier, the drip from sweating cold-water pipes is sufficient. 

Dry Wood Will Not Rot 

In considering the prevention of decay in buildings the most im- 
portant principle to bear in mind is that the wood must be kept 
dry. As a general rule buildings should be set on concrete, or on 
well-made brick or stone foundations. The rest is comparatively 
easy. Drain surface water away from the foundations, and make 
provision for draining seepage water out of the cellar. Provide 
enough gutters and spouts take care of rain water, and make sure 
that there are no leaks in roofs, or around sinks, pumps, wat,er 
pipes, water tanks, refrigerators, washbowls, bathtubs, and toilets. 
See to it that there are proper iiieans for ventilating all cellars and 
basements, and all unexcavated spaces under sheds and porches. 
If these precautions are taken there will be no decay. 

In case rot has already gone so far that repairs are ne(*e,ssary, the 
first step will be the removal of every bit of the wood which shows 
signs of rot, and, in addition, some of the apparently sound wood 
around the rotten place. There is no way to tell the early stages 
of rot with the naked eye. The only safe procedure is to take out 
more wood than appears to be necessary. All of the material re- 
moved should be burned. Fix all leaks in water pipes, spouts, and 
drains, and improve the chances for ventilation if necessary. Then 
repair the damage with well seasoned heartwood, or with wood 
which has been properly treated with a wood preservative.^ 

The wooden parts of farm machinery depreciate very rapidly 
when equipment is left in the open. Everyone knows that iron and 
steel will rust under such circumstances, but few people seem to 
realize that hickory and ash, for example, are not durable woods. 
To be sure they are hard and strong, but only so long as they are- 
protected from weathering and decay. One of the first principles 
of farm economy is to store farm machinery and tools in dry sheds. 

Nondurable Fence Posts Should be Treated 

Aside from the depreciation in buildings and farm equipment 
probably the most troublesome constant problem on the farm is 
the maintenance of fencing. Millions of fence posts are cut in the 


a See The Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers, 
States Dej^rtment of Agfiiculture. 
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forests and woodlands of the United States annually. Eath individ- 
ual owner of farm land knows that most of the posts which have 
to be replaced are rotten and that if he could stop the rot he couhl 
save himself a lot of work. It is, of course, impossible to keep a 
fence post dry. The fence can not be protectetl from the weather. 
Unless durable woods in a class with cedar, redwood, catalpa. black 
locust, or white' oak are available the only businesslike way to 
handle the problem is to protect the fence post from decay by 
treating it with a wood pre.servative. 

Prevention of excessive weathering and avoidable decay not only 
saves immense quantities of raw material, but also untold numbers 
of hours of replacement labor, which could be used much more 
pleasantly or productively. 

Ke(unalu H. Collet. 


B ulb Cul- Rathe r remarkable progress has bee. i made dur- 

ture Makes ing the past 10 years in the acquirement of in- 
Pr ogress formation on bulb culture by the rank and file of 
our plantsmen. Still more remarkable has bc^en 
the change in the general attitude toward the production of bulbous 
stocks in America. Instead of questioning whether these various 
items can be grown here, the only doubt now is whether it can be 
done at a profit, and even that doubt is fast disappearing. 

The gladiolus, the freesia, the caladium, the tuberose, and the 
calla lily, have long become characteristically American. No one 
has thought of going abroad for commercial stocks of them for a 
long time, hire long the Regal and other lilies will be witli us in 
such abundant supply as to satisfy our demands. 

Impatience is sometimes expressed at the slowness with which 
such an easily-produced bulb as the Regal lily has become available 
commercially, but no surprise should be occasioned by a delay of 
S or 10 years in the production of a new crop. It should be remem- 
bered that stocks must be worked up, costly mistakes corrected, and 
experience acquired. These matters take years to accoirq)lish. 

Daffodils 

The country has had experiences, both commercial and experi- 
mental, with daffodil stocks extending oyer a i)eriod of 15 years 
or more, and with some of the older varieties a great deal longer 
than that. In southern Illinois and the cape region of Virginia 
experiences have been had extending over a period of HO years or 
more. In the latter region it has been with stocks imported in 
colonial days. All of these experiences have be^m an asset in the 
establishment of the industry of American production of these 
stocks. 

Experiences and experiments have demonstrated the possibility 
of producing stocks of daffodils in various sections of the country 
equal to those grown anywhere. One of the most astonishing things 
in connection with recent experiences with the commercial varieties 
of daffodils is that the crop is about as adaptable as oats. It is being 
produced satisfactorily on sands, peats, and clays in the Northwest; 
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on various types of soils on the Atlantic coastal plain ; and even on 
the northernmost of the southern sands. 

Handling in storage has been a rather difficult problem in the 
V armer sections but it is gradually being learned that protection 
from undue exposure, with abundant aeration, accomplishes the 
desired result. 

The Polyanthus group of daffodils^ adapted to the warmer sections 
of the country, seem to present the least difficulty. Even the oriental 
type of the Chinese sacred lily ” can be duplicated on our muck 
and peat soils, and Paperwhites of perfect form, firmness, and per- 
formance are now grown on both heavy clay and sandy loams. 

Tulips 

Tulips have also proved to be even more adaptable to soil condi- 
tions than daffodils. They demand fresh, clean soil each year, but 
will succeed on clays and sands when proper fertility is supplied 



Fio. 28. — Elvira narcissus the second year after setting. When dug, this area yielded 
at the rate of more than 1,000 bushel lug boxes of bulbs per acre. Plant introduc- 
tion garden, Bellingham, Wash. 


and moisture is controlled. Successes are recorded for the Pacific 
Northwest, Michigan, and the Northern Atlantic coastal plain. 

In the warmer sections the great difficulty again has been with 
storage during the dormant season, but it has been learned that if 
provision is made to reduce ventilation after the bulbs are dry, the 
coats can be saved, excessive desiccation prevented, and the bulbs 
preserved in good condition. 


Hyacinths 

Hyacinths have always been looked upon as a proverbially difficult 
item to produce and one, above all others, that America could not 
grow. After 10 years of experience the writer has no hesitancy in 
•saying that they present no insurmountable difficulties. 

There is practiced with the hyacinth an artificial propagation. 
Tl^is process must be learned, but it is simple and the same in prin- 
ciple as propagation from cuttings generally. Details of procedure 
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vary a little, but they are not complicated nor arc tlie conditions of 
success any more exacting than those required to grow many of our 
common plants from cuttings. 

Experimental stocks of hyacinths are now in their third propaga- 
tion from imported bulbs and seem to hold up ^Ye]l both in Virginia 
and the State of Washington. One commercial success is chronicled 
on Puget Sound, where it is considered that the hyacintli has suc- 
ceeded even better than tulips or daffodils on the same farm. 

Lilies 

It is considered that at the present time as much real progress is 
being made in the production of lily stocks in this country as in any 



Fu;. 25r — Tlio Faster lily (Liliuin lonyipormn) in a couamTrial plantinj;:: iX'iU- S('attU‘, 

Wash. 


other group of bulbs. The ready propagation from seed, from scales, 
and from layered and heeled-in stems is giving a great impetus to the 
culture in several sections of the country and under very diverse 
conditions. 

Material for propagation is scarce and high priced, but when once 
a little is secured it works up in numbers very rapidly, often as high 
as a hundredfold at a vegetative propagation, and many hundred- 
fold from seed. 

Culture of lilies must be looked upon generally as "a three-year 
task, i. e., it takes about that time to produce merchantable Aovk in 
most cases. This, (‘oupled witli the necessity of gaining experien(‘e 
with each item and starting with a limited quantity of stock, are the 
deterrent fai'tors to rapid progress. Stocking the market may, tluMe- 
fore, be some distance away, but good healthy progress is being made 
in that direction. There are a dozen or more growers in the country 
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tO‘day that marvel at their own success, which eclipses even their 
fondest expectations of five or six years ago. 

All of this, however, is not supplying the market — far from it. 
Ihere are some years of struggle ahead with little or no income, and 
there are discouragements, due to unforeseen causes, but the start has 
been made. Enough experience has already been gained to prove 
that a baker’s dozen of good comm'ercial lilies can be produced in 
quantity in our northern tier of States on both coasts, at many inland 
points, and some of them are on our Gulf coast. 

Iris 

The iris, although a single genus, is an exceedingly diverse group, 
most easily divided into sections by the characteristics of the under- 
ground parts. The rhizoiuatous sections especially have always been 
grown in sufficient numbei’s and have received a great impetus from 
tlie organization of the American Iris Society. It has been quite 
different with the cormous and bulbous groups. 

The Spanish and Dutch irises, which form one of the groups of the 
bulbous-rooted section of the genus, were entirely imported until 
about 10 years ago. Now, after 10 years of experience and a great 
deal of adverse criticism, a number of growers have sensed the re- 
quirements and accomplished the production of first-class stocks. 
This, again, has been done under very diverse conditions. Success 
is scored on both the northern and median sections of the Atlantic 
coastal plain, in southern California, and northwestern Washington. 

Here again the greatest difficulty has been with storage during the 
dormant season. The growing has not been so difficult when good 
stock was planted, but, with overexposure causing excessive desicca- 
tion, the planting stock has so often been devitalized. The neglect of 
the inroads of the tulip or iris aphid, easily controlled by the 
application of tobacco products, has also contributed largely to 
failures, especially in California. 

One jxffent influence inhibiting the accumulation of stocks of these 
groups of iris has been the commercial situation. Thei’e is little use to 
expect the grower to j)rodiice bulbs of Spanish and Dutcli iris to sell 
for $85 per 1,000 when the cut flowers command a price which will 
net him 50 to 100 per cent more. The cutting of the flowers, of 
course, reduces the vitality of the bulbs which, when finding tlieir 
way onto the forcing benches, perform ])Oorly. 

Both growers and dealers realize that the round bulb in Spanish 
or Dutch iris is the most desirable for the forcing benches; however, 
little effort has yet been made to put this character of bulb, and this 
only, on the market. We are just beginning, after 10 years of ex- 
])erience, to put the right kind of material on the market. 

The beautiful English iris, another bulbous group, has always been 
conspicuously absent from American gardens. We have learned 
that they too can be perfectly grown on Puget Sound, and one in- 
stance has I’ecently been called to the writer’s attention wherein one 
variety has thrived in a private garden in Massachusetts for a dozen 
years. Seedlings have already been produced in this country which 
seem to be vastly superior to the imported stocks. 
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The Palestine group of cormous-rooted iris and their hybrids are 
becoming so well understood that it is possible fo grow tliem now 
not only on the Pacific coast but in our eastern humid regions as 
well, by simply digging them at the close of the growing season and 
carrying them dry on tlie shelves until planting time comes around 
again in late fall. 

Miscellaneous Bulbs 

Experimental experience, and in several cases commercial as well, 
is accumulating rapidly on many of the so-called lesser bulb stocks. 
Leucojum, ixia, sparaxis, babiana, watsonia, montbretia, nerine, 
amaryllis varieties, ranunculus, anemone, frilillaria, etc., are in some 
cases in sufficient quantity to supply a large portion of the demand. 



Fk;. 30. — Uepreseiitiiti ves of thv Red Cross selling daflodi] llowt'rs at the Itellingham 
(VVa.sK.) plant introduction garden during the war 


Miiscari, scilla, eranthis, ornithogalum, chionodoxa, galantbus, pusch- 
kinia, crocus, etc., have received less attention commercially. Ex- 
perimental cultures show conclusively that there are no insurmount- 
able difficulties in the production of any of these, while some are 
even weedy in their nature. 

Forcing Quality 

There is no mystery about the production of bulbous stocks that 
will force in contradistinction from good stocks with other quali- 
ties. A daffodil, a tulip, a hyacinth or a lily grown to proper size 
and firmness has a flower in it. If placed under suitable conditions 
of fertility, temperature, and moisture, it will produce that flower. 
That there is some mysterious secret process through which bulbs 
must be put after being properly matured is one of the fallacies which 
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have grown up in some quarters around a foreign article concerning 
the production of which little information was available. 

Daffodils, tulips, or hyacinths, after being dug, need to be dried 
cat so that they will not mold. In the case of the tulip there is 
danger that the drying may be carried too far and wilt the bulb and 
crack the skin. With the daffodil of any variety, or the hyacinth, 
there is less danger of too much drying. This, coupled with storage 
in the shade and not in stuffy, superheated situations, is all there is 
to the matter. 

Of course, there are certain accelerating processes that may be 
employed to induce early flowering. The bulbs may be grown the 
last year in a region which has an early season. If the bulbs mature 
early they will force early the next season. A similar result may be 
accomplished by digging the bulbs before they are thoroughly mature 
with or without subjection to 10 to 20 per cent above the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature for a week or 10 days. 

With our varied climate, from the short season of our northern tier 
of States to the early-maturing conditions from Virginia and Ore- 
gon south, these stocks will mature so as to force early enough with- 
out resort to any such artificial measures. 

Experience over a period of 10 years in the production of these 
stocks and their subsequent forcing under glass has uniformly shown 
that properly grown stocks of any of these bulbs run true to form. 
When produced in America they force just the same as they do 
when grown elsewhere. 

David Griffiths. 


B utter and Efficiency in marketing and merchandising 
Egg Market- dairy and poultry products is not obtained by 
ing Methods ‘‘ hit-and-miss methods. Neither is it a rule- 
of-thumb ” proposition. Rather it is obtained 
by employment of methods which meet present-day conditions. 
Then why do ‘Miit-and-miss ” and rule-oi-thumb ” methods con- 
tinue? Why are not the more modern and scientific methods em- 
ployed ? 

In many country communities the housewife or the farmer takes 
the eggs and farm-made butter to the country store where a price is 
paid or merchandise needed in the farm nouschold is offered in 
trade for the butter and eggs. No grading for quality of the eggs 
or butter takes place. No premiums for higher quality eggs or butter 
are offered. No incentive is offered the producer to produce the best. 
One flat price is paid to all patrons. This is a ‘^hit-and-miss” 
method. If the product sold is of ordinary or poor quality the pro- 
ducer “ hits ” a good price for it, but if it is of extra fine quality he 
usually “ misses ” the premium price that he should receive. 

The situation is similar if it be cream or poultry that the farmer 
markets, although he may take the poultry to a local produce buyer 
and the cream to a local cieam buyer. Here standardization or grad- 
ing for quality is usually not employed and flat prices are paid for 
all qualities so long as they are of fair marketable quality. 
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These local buyers, in(‘hi(ling the country f^rocery store, ordi- 
narily do not attempt to practice any standardization or grading of 
tlie products before they leave their hands. Conse<iuently, by a sort 
of ‘‘ rule-of-thumb ” method they aim to dispose of the products at 
a price slightly above that which they have paid, or, if they operate 
on a commission, f hey pay the price authorized by tlieir emplover. 

In this way more than half of the products of the poultry industry 
and more than one-third of those of the dairy industry, or nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of farm products, are sold by farmers annually. 
These methods continue in many country communities and towns 
because the producers do not realize the increased value that better 
methods would bring to them. Moreover, they have not set uj) 
marketing machinery which could employ the better methods, nor 
have they demanded of those to whom they sell that such methods 
be used* 

Cooperatives Are Pioneering 

In contrast to these methods, other communiiies are served by 
local buyers of eggs, farm butter, poultry, and cream or they have 
set up their own machinery in the form of coopei*ative marketing 
associations which standardize and grade the })roducts according to 
their qualit}^ and pay a graduated series of pri(‘es for each product 
according to the market value of each standardized (juality or grade. 
In turn, these buyers, and the cooperative marketing associations gen- 
erally, seek to sell each quality or grade in that channel of trade 
where it is in greatest demand and brings the higliost market price. 

I'hese buyers and associations often have their established brands 
and employ modern merchandising methods and advertising in cre- 
ating and developing an increased demand for their ])articular prod- 
ucts. If the local buyer is a cooperative organization and is a local 
•unit of a large-scale organization or is affiliated by federation or 
otherwise wuth a large-scale marketing organization, it is able to 
bring directly to the community the )>cnefits tliat accrue from such 
conneefion or affiliation. 

Since such organizations often are capable of employing the most 
modern and scientific methods of marketing and merchandising, 
many benefits are obtained by the communities they serve. ^ They not 
only have the incentive that results from standainlization and a 
system of buying which recognizes quality, but they obtain the 
benefits w^hich come through a system of distribution that seeks to 
wuden th(» mai'ket for standardized and branded pioducts. They 
sometimes obtain the maxi mum price because of theses wid(‘r outlets 
and new^ demands. 

Inefficiency is not due to incom])eteiicy of existing agencies, but 
to their lack of develo])ment of the more efficient methods which might 
be employed. Moreover, the volume of pi*oduct handled^ by tlie local 
agencies is often too small to ])ermit the setting up of a macliinery, 
that could economically enqdoy the more modern and efficient 
methods. Some communities undoubtedly would not now apj>]'eciate 
tlie better methods even though they were made available, lhat may 
account for lack of modern methods in siudi communities^. 
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There is no doubt that this inefficiency in marketing will tend to 
disappear with the growth of a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the value of standardization among producers of dairy 
and poultry products. Concerted community effort will gradually 
be put forth to obtain the results which come from marketing farm 
products on a graded or quality basis. 

' R. C. Potts. 


C ALF Crop la the production of beef, calves are the basis of 
in Beef the final marketable product; thus the calf crop is 
Industry a factor of ^reat economic importance in the beef 
industry. The greater the percentage of calves 
raised the greater will be the returns from the enterprise, other con- 
ditions being equal. There is a close correlation between the net 
cost of raising the (‘alf, the pounds of beef produced per cow, and the 



Fig. .‘)1. — Two-year-old heifers ou the range. Note their uniformity, which was 
brought aliout largely by good breeding 


calf>crop percentage. The expense of maintaining the cows and 
bulls must be borne by the proceeds from the calves marketed. As 
the number of calves in a given herd increases, the net cost of raising 
each calf decreases proportionately. 

Variation in the calf crop is influenced by many factors. Among 
the more important are the range conditions, the number of cows 
allotted to each bull, and the ability of the manager. Other factors 
having a direct bearing on the call-crop percentage are the mainte- 
nance of the herd in a thrifty condition, high breeding efficiency in 
the herd, and, on the range, proper distribution of bulls. 

Investigations show that the calf crop in range areas is affected 
more by range conditions than by any other factor. The rainfall 
and control of grazing are responsible for the condition of the range. 
The ranchman has no control over climatic conditions, but by careful 
management of the range, especially in normal seasons, he can put 
his grazing areas in a better condition to withstand droughts. 
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CALF CROP IN BEEF INDUSTRY 

When grass and beef prices arc good tliere is a tendency to over- 
stock the range. Such a practice depletes the range and brings on 
ruin if followed by a drought. 


Rotation Grazing Useful 

A system of deferred and rotation grazing is of great value. 
Deferred pazing, allowing a vigorous growth of grass, or even 
allowing the grasses to seed occasionally before turning the cattle 
on the range is a very desirable practice. In some grazing areas 
there are nunaerous grasses, but usually one or two species predomi- 
nate in a specific area. The various types of range should be grazed 
when at their best. This can be done by a system of rotation, mov- 
ing the cattle from one area to another when conditions for grazing 
are most satisfactory. 



Fkj. 32. — Feeder cuIveK with quality and uniformity are nlwayn in demand 


Experiments have shown that under ran^e conditions the calf crop 
is not affected by the number of cows allotted per bull unless the 
bull is alloAved more than 25 cows. If the cattle are handled in 
small pastures, under controlled conditions, twice that number of 
cows can be bred to a proved sire with satisfactory results. 

It is not only important to have a sufficient number of bulls in 
the herd, but tnej must be* distributed properly over the range as 
well. The practice of w^eaning calves at 0 to 9 months of age, 
allowing the cows to regain normal vigor before bearing another 
calf, and the maintenance of the breeding herd in a thrifty condi- 
tion are important factors in the successful management of a 
producin;^ herd. 

In addition to the importance of numbers, it is necessary that the 
calf crop possess guality, good weight for age, and early maturity. 
Too much emphasis can not be given to uniformity in the calf crop. 
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This can be obtained only by having all breeding animals conform 
to a certain type or standard, and by controlling breeding, so as to 
have all calves born at approximately the same time. A uniform 
drove of good-quality cattle nearly always tops the market. 

W. H. Black. 


C AMERA in Photographs when properly taken can be used 
Livestock for many purposes. Pictures are especially de- 
Research sirable for giving accurate descriptive informa- 
mation quickly. Several persons may read any 
amount of unillustrated text and no two will form the same 
mental picture of the subject. In the purchase of animals for 



Fm. 38. — (Left) Photomicrograph of beef (enlarged 55 times) from common animal. 
Note the rather dense, stringy appearance. (Right) Photomicrograph of beef (en- 
larged .55 times) from choice animal; the meat has the appearance of having made 
more rapid growth 

breeding purposes, when it is not practicable to see the stock, a 
written description may be entirely misinterpreted. The purchaser 
wants to see, as nearly as possible, an exact likeness of what he is 
going to get. If the animal has long or short legs, shallow or deep 
body, he wants to know it. In other words he wants to see as much 
as he can with no part exaggerated at the expense of another. 

Animals in feeding experiments are constantly undergoing changes 
and it is not possible to remember the appearance of each at the 
beginning or at different intervals. In this work there are many 
points of value in which the camera is an excellent means of obtaining 
and preserving a record. 

Other photographs of value are those taken through a microscope. 
They permit examination of the finest details whereby many impor- 
tant discoveries are made. 


CAMERA IN LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


1S9 
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CATTLE FEEDING FOR PROFIT an 

For scvorftl yeftrs hor^ ftssocis-tions in various parts of tlio country 
have held endurance rides which are considered very severe tests 
Under present requirements the horse must carry a weight of 225 
pounds, including the rider, 60 miles in 9 hours of each day for 5 
consecutive days. For various reasons many horses do not finish the 
ride, but when animals are in good condition the test is not so ex- 
hausting as is sometimes asserted. As the photographs in Figure .S4 
show, the horse illustrated finished in excellent condition. It won in 
the same test the following year, demonstrating that the ride had no 
serious effects. Figure 35, which compares two types of hogs, shows 
another of the many ways of getting results with the camera. Be- 
sides its value in studies of breeding and feeding and in other ways 
that have been discussed, the camera is highly useful also in pointing 
out effects of diseases and parasites. Accord ingly, it can be made an 
important adjunct to veterinary medicine and similar scientific work. 

W. A. Stenhouse. 


C ATTLE I’he net return from fattening cattle is deiei- 
F ceding mined by the width of the margin or spread be- 
for Profit tween tlie purchase and sales price per pound 
and by the cost at whicli ^ains are made. It is 
necessary to have a margin to fatten cattle profitably liecause the 
cost of gain is usually higher than the sales pi‘ice per* pound. The 
problem of the feeder is to get the widest possible margin consist cmt 
with a low cost of gain. 



Pig. .‘?7. — Typical cattle^feoding scene in the Corn Belt 

The margin receivi^d depends on the quality and degree of finish 
obtained and on the judgment used in purchasing feeder C4ittle, as 
well as on general market conditions when the cattle are sold. The 
feeder must be a good judge of values not only to recognize indi- 
viduals that will do well in the feed lot but to estimate the probable 
price at which cattle of different weights, quality, and degree of 
finish will sell several months later when his sleers will be marketed.- 
The price received depends upon several seasonal influences which 
should be kept in mind and also upon many other factors of supply 
and demand, such as the number of cattle ted, general business con- 
ditions, and other things that can not be so readily foreseen. 

29217 °~~yBK 3926 14 
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The cost of gain depends largely on the price of feed, the lengtl^ 
of feeding period, and the size and quality of cattle. Eighty-tiye 
per cent of the cost of gain is usually for feed. Hence, the margin 
required increases with the price of feed, particularly corn. Calves 
r^^quire about 65 per cent as much feed to put on 1(X) pounds of gain 
as heavy cattle of over 1,000 pounds initial weight. Cattle usually 
gain leas rapidly as the feeding period is lengthened. This increases 
the cost of gain and the margin necessary to meet costs except in 
cases where the cost of gain is less than the sales price per pound, as 
is often true in feeding calves. It is possible to feed heavy cattle 
for short periods of 60 to 90 days with less margin than medium- 
weight cattle require because of their greater original weight. 
After this length of time, however, their greater cost of gain over- 
balances their advantage of greater original weight and the margin 
necessary to cover costs widens faster than for any other weight of 
cattle. 

Ordinary Feeding Period 

Ordinaril}^ it requires a feeding period from seven to eight months 
to bring calves to a desirable weight and finish. A six-months’ feed- 
ing period is sufficient for medium-weight cattle, and heavy feeders 
may be finivshed in four months’ time. On account of their longer 
feeding period, calves consume practically as much grain per head 
as the heavy cattle. As shown in Table 1, the calves ate 44 bushels 
of corn per head as compared with 48 bushels for the heavy cattle. 
The calves gained pounds, the yearlings 300 pounds, medium- 
weight steers 285 pounds, and the heavy cattle 260 pounds. 

Table 1. — Typical pcrfortmincc of steers fed in dry lot^ 


Sire of cattle 

Initial 

weight 

Gain i)er 
hea(i 

Time 
on feed j 

Daily ration 

j 

Corn per 1 
head j 

1 

Margin 
required * 
wit h corn 
at 60 cents 
IM'F bushel 

Coi u 

Hay 


Pminds 

Pounds 

Days 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bushels ' 

Dollars 

Heavy 

1,000 

260 

133 

22 

10 

48 I 

1. 00 to 1. 50 

Medium 

870 

285 

186 

19 

9 

49 1 

1.00 to 1.50 

Yeai lings 

650 

300 

206 

18 

8 

47 1 

1. 00 to 1. 26 

Calves 

420 

330 

219 

13 

6 


. 50 to 1. 25 


1 Figures taken from a flve-yoar study of cattle feeding in the Corn Belt. 
* This margin docs not include shipping and marketing expense. 


Heavy cattle are able to better utilize stalk pasture, corn fodder, 
and other coarse feeds than are calves and yearlings, and because 
they already have their growth they fatten more readily in a short 
time, whereas calves must be full-ied on grain for a much longer 
period or they will merely grow instead of fatten properly. The 
demand for cuts of beef from heavy cattle is much more limited than 
for beef from handy-weight steers and hence their price is more 
sensitive to changes in the market supply. This fact makes the 
feeding of heavy cattle more hazardous than the feeding of calves 
and yearlings. 

Tlie grade of cattle to fatten is a problem that must be considered 
by every feeder. There are a number of seasonal factors to be kept, 
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in mind in this connection. Common cattle are generally lowest in 
price in October and November during the time of large runs of 
cattle from the range. Choice finished cattle are usually higher in 
price than at any other time of the year because there are ordinarily 
very few grain-fed steers marketed at this time. Because most of 
the corn-fed cattle are fattened during the winter and sold in the 
spring, the price of choice steers is lowest in April and May. 
Common steers, on' the other hand, bring the highest price of the 
year during May. 

Requirements in Fall Marketing 

This seasonal variation in the price of different gi’ades of beef 
(‘attle would suggest that fed ^cattle to be marketed during the late 
summer and fall should be of good quality and well finished so that 
they will not need to compete with the large nuiiiber of range cattle 
being marketed at that time. Whether good or common cattle should 
be fattened during the winter to be sold in the spring depenth on tlie 
price at which they may be bought. In the feed lot a good grade of 
steers will make more rapid and cheaper gains and will require a 
narrower margin to meet reeding costs than is necessary for common 
steers. Common steers, however, may often be purchased in the fall 
cheaply enough to overcome their disadvantage in feed-lot perform- 
ance and sale price, especially if marketed not later than May of the 
following year. 

Georoe W. Collier. 


C HANGES in Farming in the United States has under- 
Type of Farm- gone more radical changes during the five 
ing, 1919-1924 years from 1919 to 1924 than in any similar 
recent period. These changes have been due 
mainly to continued low prices for a number of the major farm 
products. 

In the United States as a whole 3.25 per cent of the land included 
in farms in 1919 had been abandoned for farming purposes by the 
end of 1924. 

The decrease in farm acreage was very general, being over 30 per 
cent in one State and nearly 20 per cent in another. The details 
are given in Figure 38. The only section of the country in which 
farm area increased was in the far West, in Oregon, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. There was a decrease in 
every other State in the Union. 

Changes in the percentages of farm land in harvested crops be- 
haved somewhat differently, as is shown in Figure 39. In the United 
States as a whole there was a decrease of 2.3 per cent. 

There are three groups of States in which there was an increase in 
the percentage of farm land in harvested crops. The largest group 
consists of Minnesota, Iowa, the tier of States from North- Dakota to 
Kansas, and Montana and Colorado. There is a slight increase in 
New York and the New England States, and an increase in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Texas. In all the other States the percentage of farm 
land devoted to harvested crops decreased. 
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Pig. 38.-- Acreage of land in farmK de^reaBed in most States. Actual abandonment, 
eiiorouchmcni of citb-s and towns, and reversion to forest contributed to the decreases 


Where Farm Land Decreased 

The area of land in farms decreased in all the State.s east of 
Wyoming. In the Middle Atlantic and east North Central States, 
where the decrease in farm land was considerable, there was a still 
further decrease in the percentage of farm land in harvested crops. 
This means that in these groups of States there was not only a con- 
siderable abandonment of farm land, but that on land lemaining in 



Pi6. 39. — Three groups of States increased the percentage of farm land in harveated 
crops, though the percentage for the country as a whole declined. In some of Uie 
Western States the decrease is due to considerable increases in pasture areas 
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farms there was a reduction in the intensity of farming, much land 
formerly devoted to harvested crops reverting to grass or even to 
fore^ In the two groups of States, the Northeastern and the South- 
ern, in which there was a decrease in farm acreage as shown in Fig- 
ure 38, but an increase in the percentage of farm land in harvested 
crops as shown in Figure 39, the intei-pretation is that the abandon- 
ment of farm land affected the less intensively used areas, such as 
grassland and timberland, more than it did crop land. In some of 
the Western Sta-tes the decrease in the percentage of farm land in 
harvested crops is due to a considerable increase in pasture areas. 

Figure 40 shows the increases and decrea.ses in the area of har- 
vested crops. Except for a few very small areas the only part of 
the country in which there was an increase in crop area was in the 
Plains region, extending from Texas to Montana, and eastward into 
southwestern Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. In most of this 



Fig. 40. — Th<» iKTt‘age of crops harvcHtctl in 1024 2J>,O<S0,832 acres Icns than in 

1910. 'Pho decrease was ^entTal throughout the country except in tlie PlaiUK region 
and a few Aa^ry hinall ar('a.s within Stales which as a whole showed decretiBeH 


re^i^ion land is still bein^ broii<.^ht into cultivation,, while in the east- 
ward extension into Minnesota and Iowa the increase is to be inter- 
preted as a conversion of pasture land into crop land. 

In all the rest of the country except in a few small areas the 
acreage of harvested crops decreased. In two groups of States, as 
shown in Figure 38, the decrease was in excess of 20 per cent. In the 
extreme southeastern group these decreases are due largely to the 
effect of the boll weevil. In the central-eastern group the effect is 
in part due to near-by industrial development which gives farmers a 
better opportunity to obtain employment in the industries. This 
is also a region in which wheat and corn are important crops. lur- 
ing a part of the period in question the prices of these two major- 
products were very low. 

The decrease in crop area for the entire country was 7.8 per cent 
and is to be attributed in the main to the unprofitableness of farming 
during most of this period. 
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The various major crops were affected differently by the agri- 
cultural depression. The effect on each of them is described briefly 
in the following paragraphs: 

The acreage of corn increased in the Noi*thwestern States, the 
central and northern Great Plains, and in the northern Mountain 
States. In some of these States the increase was striking, partic- 
ularly in North Dakota and Montana. The swine industry is follow- 
ing corn into this region. The northei’ii Plains States are becoming 
an important factor in the hog industry. 

Decrease of Com Acreage 

Outside of this group of States there was a decrease of corn acreage 
in every State in the Union, the decrease being very large in the 
Central Eastern States. Thus in Kentucky, which in 1919 had the 
largest proportion of its total crop area in corn of any State, the 
acreage decreased during the five-year period 32 per cent. In Ohio, 
vdiich is an important corn State, the decrease was 39 per cent. 

The relative importance of corn as a crop increased slightly for 
the country as a whole. 

A marked increase in acreage of crops for silage', mostly corn, 
took place in the States from Wisconsin to Montana, including 
Wyoming, with a small increase in Iowa and South Dakota. There 
was also an increase in the acreage of silage in Ohio and in the 
Atlantic seaboard States except South Carolina and Delaware. Out- 
side of these two areas only Mississippi and Nevada showed an 
increase in the acreage of silage crops. 

Wheat Acreage Declines 

Changes in wheat acreage were more marked than in the case of 
any other crop. For the country as a whole there was a decrease of 
more than 30 per cent in the area devoted to wheat, and the propor- 
tion of crop land devoted to wheat fell from 19.5 per cent in 1919 
to 14.7 per cent in 1924. There w^as an actual increase in wheat 
• acreage in only two States — New Mexico and Montana. The in- 
crease in Montana is due in part to the fact that in 1919 a very large 
acreage of wheat was not harvested, and hence was not included in 
the area of harvested crops. 

The decrease in wheat acreage was very marked in many sections, 
amounting to 68.5 per cent in Missouri, 57 per cent in Minnesota, 45 per 
cent in Illinois, 43 per cent in Indiana, and 78 per cent in Kentucky. 

This readjustment of wheat acreage represents a return to normal 
conditions following the remarkable extension of wheat acreage 
during the war. In several States the 1919 acreage had been in- 
creased to such an extent as to unbalance the farming. 

Acreage in Oats and H[ay 

Tliere was an increase in oat acreage in nearly all the States where 
corn acreage increased; that is, in the Northwest and the northern 
Plains region. In the States adjacent to this group there was a 
slight decrease in the acreage of oats. Elsewhere, except in Ohio 
and Arkansas, where the acreage increased, there was a very marked 
reduction, particularly in the extreme Southern States and in some 
of the New England States. For the country as a whole the acreage 
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of oats decreased less than 1 per cent. Oats made up 10,2 per cent 
of the harvested crop acreage in 1919, the percentage increasing 
slightly during the five years. 

The acreage of hay was affected in a peculiar way by the radical 
changes that occurred during this census t)eriod. In the eastern and 
central portions of the country, where there was considerable aban- 
donment of farm land, and for tlie most part a decrease in the pro- 
portion of farm land in harvested crops, the acreage of hay actually 
increased. This is to be attcounted for largely by the fact that whim 
farm land is abandoned so far as cultivated crops are concerned, 
there is already considerable acreage of hay and in most cases some 
new seeding which next year is added to the hay acreage. The in- 
crease in the acreage oi this crop is therefore to be interpreted 
mainly as a result of a change toward less intensive utilization of the 
land. In some of the Western States the increase is due in part to 
the increasing importance of livestock in the local farming. 

Changes in Cotton Acreage 

Cotton acreage decreased in all the States from South Carolina to 
Louisiana except Alabama. The increase in Alabama is interpreted 
as a revival of agriculture after the* panic caused by the advent of 
tlie boll weevil. The decrease in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida 'was very large. Only in Georgia, however, did the relative 
importance of cotton decline during the period. 

Along the northern border of the Cotton Belt, and particularly in 
the West, there was a phenomenal increase in cotton acreage. 'Texas, 
which in 1919 had the lion s share of the crop, increased the acreage 
during the period 44.5 ])er cent. For the country as a whole there 
was an increase of 16.2 per cent. 

These increases were the result of the high prices for cotton that 
prevailed during most of the war years and for some years after- 
wards. The increase appears to have gone too far, for at the present 
time the situation of the cotton grower is critical because of low 
prices. 

Further changes in tyi>e of farming are required to balance the 
agriculture of manv sections. We now have a surplus of all the 
major crops. Cotton, hay, and oats arc in the worst position. 

W. J. Spillman. 


C HESTNUT Of the numerous foreign plant diseases which 

Blight is have gained entrance into this country, none has 
Unchecked been more destructive than the chestnut blight, a 
fungous disease from Asia. In the last 25 years 
millions of acres of chestnut growth have been killed by the blight 
and the remaining American chestnuts in the East face certain 
destruction. 

The chestnut-orchard industry of the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States has been practically destroyed by the blight and 
there remain only rare trees of the American and European chestnuts 
or their hybrids and a small percentage of the more resistant Japan- 
ese chestnuts. Unfortunately the killing of the chestnut forest 
growth and orchards does not result in the self-extermination of 
the disease, as many of the roots of the killed chestnuts remain alive 
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and send up sprouts which continue to spread the disease for manj^^ 
years. Consequently chestnut orchardists in the eastern half of this 
country can expect the blight to be an important factor, though losses 



iicj. 41. — A view of uii oichartl of hairy Chinese chestnuts planted by Doctor Van 
Fleet at Bell, Md. This species is being crossed with othc^r species of chestnut. 
Many of the trees in this orchard have never had deep cankers which Justified treat- 
ment, although the blight has been present in the orchard for the last 12 years 

from this diseases may be insignificant in localities where chestnut 
and chinquapin are not native. 

Experience in the department chestnut orchard at Bell, Md., indi- 
cates that in orchard practice the blight can be controlled on various 
strains of the hairy Chinese chestnut, Vastanea moUisawia^ (fig. 41) 
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at a reasonable eost. A simple treatment which has given satisfactory 
results with this sjjecies consists of cutting out every spring the 
trunk infections which reach into the cambium region and painting 
the cuts. The majority of the trees do not require the removal of 
infections every year, while some few trees frequently have deep 
cankers. In orchards where the blight is being eradicated, much 
more frequent, careful, and drastic treatment is required. It is im- 
portant in both the control and the eradication of the blight to keep 
the trees in vigorous condition. Although the blight can be con- 
trolled on the hairy Chinese chestnut, other factors such as the sale 

? irice of the nuts and the chestnut weevils, for which there is no satis- 
actory control at present, must be considered by the prospective 
orchardist. 

Successful inoculations on varieties and species of chinquapins 
from different parts of the Gulf States and Arkansas show that the 
blight will eventually spread over the chinouapin area of the South. 
These shrubs will be a source of infection for orchards considerably 
outside the range of native American chestnut. As ^he chestnut 
blight is carried for long distances in various ways, there is no 
assurance that even the chestnut orchards of the Pacific coast will 
remain free from the disease. Orchardists and inspectors in that 
region should be on the watch for the blight, as young infections 
can be easily and completely eradicated, whereas older ones can be 
eradicated only with much greater difficulty. 

Ornamental Chestnut Trees 

The planted American chestnuts of the Northeast have largely 
disappeared, and those of the southern Appalachians and the Ohio 
Valley are doomed. Owners who are dependent upon these trees 
for shade should take immediate steps to plant resistant chestnuts or 
other kinds of shade trees to replace the native chestnuts when they 
die. Many strains of the Japanese and hairy Chinese chestnuts 
are sufficiently resistant to the blight to be grown as shade trees with 
very little treatment, whereas others are rather susceptible and 
require considerable treatment. The natural beauty of these trees, 
together with their production of edible nuts, makes them very 
desirable for planting in many situations. A few trees of the hairy 
Chinese chestnut will supply the farmer’s family with sweet nuts. 

Most of the chestnut forest growth north of Virginia and east 
of the Allegheny Itiver has been killed by the blight, and that of 
the southern Appalachians and Ohio Valley will be destroyed in the 
near future. As shown by Figure 42, the blight is now present 
throughout most of the range of the commercial chestnut. It is 
spreading more rapidly in the South than it did in the North, and 
already over one-fifth of the chestnut stands of the southern Ap- 
palachians are 80 per cent or more infected. Forecasts based upon 
the present distribution of the disease and its past i:ate of spread 
indicate that the major part of the remaining chestnut trees will be 
infected or killed by 1930. As the distribution and spread of the 
blight are somewhat irregular, each owner must watch his stand 
in order to determine the amount of infection in it 
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Owners should make plans to utilize their cfaei^nut poles before 
they are killed by blight, because killed poles will usually not be 
accepted by purchasers. Very severe financial losses have been 
suffered by many owners of standing poles, who failed to cut them 
befo^'e they were killed. Chestnut trees suitable for lumber should 
preferably be cut before they are killed, although such trees are not 
so much reduced in value as dead poles. To a limited extent chest- 
nut which has been dead for many years^has been utilized for making 
tannin extract, but the yield of extract from a given area is much 

reduced by the loss of 
sapwood and partial 
decay of the heart- 
wooa. 

Futurei for Tanning 
Unpromising 

The future of the 
American chestnut as 
a source of tanning 
supplies is not prom- 
ising. In regions 
where the blight has 
been present for many 
years some trees, which 
are much more resist- 
ant to the disease than 
the general average, 
have been located, but 
still more resistant 
trees must be found 
before it will be possi- 
ble to recommend their 
planting. 

The haiiy Chinese 
chestnut, however, has 
possibilities as a source 
of tannin because of 
its resistance to blight 
and its high tannin 
content. Analyses of 
this species made by 
the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and chestnut-extract companies show that its tannin content is 
higher than that of the American chestnut. However, the growth of 
this tree in China and in a few plantations in this country indicates 
that it is not so good a forest tree as the American chestnut. 

Although America produces an excess of many farm products, 
it at present imports annually approximately 25,000,000 pounds or 
chestnuts as the domestic production from chestnut orchards is very 
small. This country also imports about one-half of the vegetable 
tannin supplies used in making leather, and with the passing of the 
American chestnut, whose wood yields approximately one-half of 
our domestic production of tanning materials, the United States will 



ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CHESTNUT BHGHT\ 
S SO-IOOZ of Chesimi Infected or KiHed 
Ml Les$ than SO % Infected 
I*** Botanic af Range of Chestnut 7 

Fig. 42. — Mnp showing distribution of the chestnut blight. 
In the eastern part of the heavily Infected zone nearly 
all of the trees are dead, while on the western edge of 
this zone nwsst of the trees though infected are alive. 
In the zone shown as less than 80 per cent infected, 
the percentage of infected trees ranges from less than 
1 to 80 
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probably be dependent upon foreign countries for 75 per cent of its 
vegetable tanning supplies. In France the growers ot chestnut not 
only receive a material income from the nuts, but also sell the mature 
trees and the trees removed in thinning to the tanning-extract com- 
panies. Such a combination may in the future prove profitable in 
this country since the hairy Chinese chestnut, which is not so prolific 
in nut production as the European chestnut, has a higher tannin 
content. 

G. F. Gkavatt. 


C HESTNUT Blighted The chestnut blight has robbed north- 

Wood Good for eastern forests and wood lots of one of 
All Timber Uses our best all-around timber trees, and is 
sweeping; relentlessly southward througjh 
all the Atlantic States. In a comparatively few years chestnut will 
be gone entirely from our eastern woodlands. What can the woods 
owner with chestnut trees a part of his timber crop do about it? 




2 





Fig. 43. — Getting the good of a doomed Bpecies. This fence, constructed in part of 
blight-killed chestnut, has for 14 years given testimony to the soundness of this wood 

The living tree can not be saved, but the valuable wood can. The 
blight itself does not affect in any way the strength of chestnut 
wood. If the wood is harvested before lungi and worms attack the 
dead tree, the timber is as good for all purposes as any ever cut 
from a thrifty, unblighted chestnut. However, if this timber, living 
or dead, is to be saved, it must all be cut and used in the next 15 
years. 

Even where the blight has not yet entered, the chestnut in farm 
woods and larger tracts should be disposed of at the first oppor- 
tunity, regardless of whether the trees are at full maturity. Wixere 
the blight has entered, some knowledge is needed of the uses to 
which the wood may be put, according to the degree that the wood 
has been attacked by wood-destroying organisms. These uses may 
be summarized as follows: 

Sound wood, trees two years dead or less. — Use for round products, 
as poles, piling, construction timbers, mine timbers, highway and 
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railway it>uBd fence posts, hewed ties, and all the uses that follow 
where sapwood is not objectionable. 

Sapwood decayed but neartwood sound, trees dead two to four 
years. — Use for sawed products, as box and yard lumber, mill prod- 
ucts, coffins and caskets, furniture, core stock (veneer), cabinet work, 
woodenware novelties, and slack coopera Where lumber is to be 
kiln dried, there is no fear that decay will spread, for this process 
sterilizes the lumber effectually. 

Sapwood decayed and heart wood checked but fairly sound, trees 
four to six years dead. Tannin wood, pulp wood, farm fence posts, 
lumber or timbers for temporary construction. Wood less sound 
can be used for fuel. Tliis class of material should never be supplied 
for the purposes listed in the preceding paragraphs. Wliere this has 
been done it has in some regions brought about an embargo on all 
chestnut. 

Chestnut constitutes about 25 per cent of the woods and foiests on 
33,000,000 acres in the Appalachian region, and represents in mer- 
chantable timber fifteen to twenty billion board feet. To utilize this 
timber before it is destroyed is a national obligation. To delay doing 
so will in many instances result in a considerable loss to the owner. 

R. D. Garver. 


C HINESE Jnjube Tlie Chinese jujube {Zhipltm ^ujnba) has 
in Southwestern been grown in northern China since ancient 
United States times. It is one of the five principal fruits 
of that country, and many excellent varieties 
have been developed by the Chinese. The tree is deciduous, rather 
small, and somewhat spiny, with firm, shining-green, oval or oblong 
leaves 1 to 3 inches long. (Fig. 44.) The fruit is a drupe, elliptic or 
oblong, up to about 2 inches long, Avith a thin dark-brown skin, and 
crisp, whitish flesh of sweet, agreeable flavor, inclosing a hard two- 
celled point stone. (Fig. 45.) 

Although a few seedling trees were grown in the United States as 
early as about 1837, it was not until Frank N. Meyer, agricultural 
explorer, visited China in 1908 that scions of large-fruited varieties 
were introduced. As a result of Meyer s w^ork there are now^ estab- 
lished in California and the Southw^est a number of the best and 
largest-fruited fonns of the jujube. 

The fruiting of these varieties in this country has stimulated inter- 
est among fruit growers and others, especially in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, and there is an ever-increasing demand not only for propa- 
gating material, but also for information concerning culture and 
utilization of the fruits. 

The tree has withstood successfully temperatures as low as —22° 
F., and as high as 120°. It reaches its best development where the 
weather is dry, the sunshine brilliant, the nights warm, and the sum- 
mers long and hot. Large areas of the south Avestern United States, 
therefore, are well adapted to jujube culture. Because of its habit 
of late flowering, the jujube is free from injury by spring frosts and 
bears regularly and abundantly. In respect to soil requirements, the 
jujube has shown that it thrives in sandy alkaline soil and also in 
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heavy nonalkaline soils, but the best results are obtained on sandy 
loams and lighter soils. 

Varieties of the Jujube 

Of the many different varieties introduced by Meyer from China, 
four have been selected as being distinctly superior to all the others. 



Fig. 44. — Fruiting tree of the jujube at the plant Introduction garden, Chico, Calif. 
Tnls tree is about 18 years old and is a heavy bearer 

These are the Mu Shing Hong (S. P. I. No. 22684), the Lang (S. P. 
I. No. 22686), the Sui Men (S. P. I. No. 38245), and the Li (S. P. I. 
No. 38249). These varietal names are the ones sent in by Meyer 
■with his notes. The largest of these is the Li, whose rounded -oval 
fruits are sometimes 2 inches long and nearly that much in diameter. 



Fki. 45. — Fruits of the Li jujube (S. P. I. No. 38249) grown at the plant Introduction 
garden, Chico, Calif. This variety has the largest fruits of any grown in the United 
States, has a relatively small stone, and processes well 


are easily processed in sirup. This variety is also one of the'most 
readily propagated. Although these are considered the best varie- 
ties at present, there are several others which may prove to oflFer 
particular advantages after further trials. 
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The Jujube is used in several ways. It may be eaten fresh or 
the dried fruits may be ground and added to bread or cake as a 
seasoning, or used to make a mock mincemeat. The fresh fruits 
may be made into a jujube butter. Excellent sweet pickles may be 
made from the skinned whole fruits. The most satisfactory method 
to utilize the fruits, however, is as a confection. The skin is punc- 
tured or scored in some manner and boiled in sirup, the scoring 
allowing the sirup to penetrate the fruit easily. This scoring may 
be done with old safety-razor blades held together by bolts with 
thin pieces of cardboard between the blades. Or a board may be 
driven full of nails with the points barely projecting from one side, 
and the fruits punctured by rolling over the points. 

How Sirup is Made 

The sirup is made by using 1 or 2 parts of sugar to 1 of water, 
according to taste, the lighter sirup allowing more of the fruit 
flavor to be retained. The perforated fruits are then placed in the 
sirup and boiled from 20 to 35 minutes, the larger fruits requiring 
the longer boiling. The fruits are then allowed to cool in the sirup, 
after which they are boiled again for the same length of time. Then 
the fruits are taken out and allowed to dry on trays, either in the 
sun or by artificial means. Drying should be carried to a point 
where the fruits are firm, but not too hard. 

The jujube compares very favorably with the fig in point of edible 
matter, total sugars, acid, and ash, and contains more protein than 
the date. It is .therefore of high food value. 

The immediate future of the jujube is in its culture as a home 
fruit, and as such it should appeal to growlers and residents generally 
in the drier portions of the Southern and Western States. 

C. C. Thomas. 


C HINESE Elm Among the many valuable contributions of 

in American northern China to American horticulture the 
Horticulture Chinese elm {Ulmus pumila) stands out as one 
likely to prove of increasing value to certain 
sections of the United States. First introduced in 1908 l)y Frank 
N. Meyer, agricultural explorer, from near Peking, Chihli, China, 
the tree is established in a number of places in this country, and 
seeds and plants are offered for sale by several nurseries in the 
South and West. 

It is a rapid grower, with slender, almost wiry branches. The 
leaves are elliptical and smaller than those of the American elm. 
If allowed to assume its natural habit, the Chinese elm develops 
numerous branches along its trunk, making a rather dense growth 
from near the base and resembling in some instances large shrubs. 
It is one of the first trees to leaf out in the spring and the last to 
shed its leaves in the fall. Throughout the long season- the leaves 
remain a beautiful green and are remarkably free from the usual 
plant diseases and insect injuries so common in many of the 
other elms. 

Tree is Very Hardy 

It is very hardy and has proved valuable under a greater variety 
of climatic and soil conditions than any tree yet introduced. Very 
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favorable reports have been received from practically every section ii, 
of the countiy. It has proved winter hardy in most trials in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, New York, Montana, and other Northern 



Fia> 46. — A 6*year-old tree of the Chinese elm {Ulmus pumila) grown near Yuma. 
Ariz. One of the few trees which can survive the trying climatic conditions of 
that region 


States. Its resistance to drought, alkali, and extremes of tempera- 
ture render it an especially valuable tree in the Great Plains region 
where desirable shade trees are few, in the semiarid South and 
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Southwest, and in fact in almost any portion of the continental 
United States. (Fig. 46.) 

That this elm is a very rapid grower is shown by the following 
statement from a planter at Bridgeport, Nebr. : Trees planted May 
1, 1918, were reported upon as follows on April 7, 1922 : Trees 
wlien received were not over 3 feet high and about the size of a lead 
pencil. On Noveratber 1, 1921, by actual measurement, they were 16 to 
19 inches in circumference and from 15 to 25 feet high.^’ A report 
from the Fort Hays Experiment Station at Hays, Kans., commenting 
upon a tree received and planted in 1913, gives the following infor- 
mation: ^‘Tree is now 46 feet high and has a trunk 21 inches in 
diameter.” In trials in the eastern United States from New York 
to Florida it has made a good growth and produced good trees, al- 
though in this region they have not made as rapid growth as in the 
Middle AVest or Gieat Plains area. 



Fj(J. 47. — Tre^ of the Chinese elm trimmed to a formal shui>e. Pliolographed at 

Harbin, Mancburia 


Propagation and Uses 

This elm can be propagated either from root or stem cuttings, 
as well as by seeds. The easiest and least expensive method is to 
use seeds when 'available from one’s own trees or obtainable at a 
reasonable price. Experience thus far in growing plants from stem 
cuttings indicates that wood of the new growth taken early in the 
season is the most reliable and that young root cuttings root readily. 

Some of the earlier plantings oi this tree in the United States 
are now producing seeds, so that a domestic supply should soon be 
available and make importation from China unnecessary.- Elm seeds 
retain their vitality for a short period only and for this reason 
should be planted shortly after being harvested, when possible. 
When necessary to keep for some time they should be stored in a 
way to prevent drying out. 

As a shade, windbreak, and avenue tree the Chine.se elm has proved 
to be the most successful introduction of this kind thus far attempted. 

29217®~~ybk 1926 15 
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A recent report from one of the department’s exjplorers in Manchuria" 
brin^rs out the fact that this tree is used there tor hedges 2 to 3 feet 
high; in some instances being used for screens up to 12 or 16 feet 
in height. It is also used there for formal plantings, the trunk 
being trimmed of branches to a height of 6 to 8 feet, with the top 
portion of the tree trimmed to a conical shape. (Fig. 47.) If the 
trunk is kept trimmed, this elm will assume a treelike habit and make 
a splendid shade or avenue tree. Its natural habit of grqwth also 
makes it vaiuable as a windbreak. C. C. Thomas. 

C HINESE Dwarf In March of 1908, Frank N. Meyer, agricul- 
Meyer Lemon tural explorer of the Dejpartment of Agricul- 
Introduced ture, while traveling in the vicinity of Peking, 
China, observed a lemon that was used as a 
house plant and was regarded very highly by the Chinese. It was 
grown as an ornamental plant, but the fruit was also considered of 
excellent quality. Plants of this variety were obtained by Mr. Meyer 
and carried with him along wuth other plants on his return to the 
United States in June, 1908. This was given an ^‘accession number,” 
S. P. I. 23028, and deteimined as CItms* Vimoma Osbcck. It has 
since been qiieslioned as to whether or not it may be of hybrid origin, 
but this is vet to be deteimined. The varietal name Meyer has been 
suggested for use in connection with this introduction. Mr. Meyer’s 
note regarding this lemon was as follows: 

(No. 600. March 31. lOOS) From Fengtai, near Peking, Chihli. China. Orna- 
mental lemon. This lemon is grown as a plant when dwarfed, and is very 
much appreciated by the Chinese higher classes as a decorative house plant in 
winter. At that season a small plant often has a dozen large lemons hanging 
on its branches and sometimes sells for .$10. Protec't from frost. Can be 
slipped in sandy soil in flat pots. Chinese name “ Hsieii Yuang.” 

Mr. Meyer landed at San Francisco and took his plants to tlic 
department’s jilant introduction garden at Chico, Calif., in the 
Sacramento Valley. Heie they were grown and propagated for 
testing in the various citrus areas of this country and for testing as 
a pot plant farther north. It has been observed at Chico that the 
plants can be propagated readily from cutting as Mr. Meyer indi- 
cated and that they are much more winter har<ly tlian ordinary com- 
mercial lemons. It was not killed by a temperature of 13^^ F. at the 
Chico plant introduction garden, although the top was killed back 
severely. A temperature of 24^ F. has done no other damage than 
to discolor some of the leaves. 

This lemon is a dwarf-growing plant attaining under favorable 
circumstances a heij^ht of 8 to 10 feet. In general it is a low-growing, 
bushy plant requiring a space not over 8 feet square. The fruit is 
slightly larger than that of the Eureka, Lisbon, or other common 
commercial varieties. It has a yery smooth, thiii skin, and but little 
fiber or rag. It is very juicy and mildly acid for a lemon. (Figs. 48 
and 49.) 

Experience of American Growers 

One experimenter in California in December, 1926, reported as 
follows : 

The trees, while slow growing, api^ear to be hardier than either the Lislmn 
or Eureka. Occupying the same situation in my orchard as these varieties, 
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they (the Eureka and Lisbon) lost a few leaves during tlie extreme cold of a 
year ago, but the trees of Meyer lemon did not suffer any injury to either 
leaves or tender terminal growth. They fruited the second year from planting 
and^have proved very heavy bearers. The fruit has fewer seeds than either 
the Lisbon or Eureka, has a smooth, glovelike skin ; the center of the fruit 
is entirely lacking in fibrous growth, carries considerably more juice than any 
lemon grown by me (1 have seven varieties) and we i)refer it to any for 
household use. 

An experimenter in Florida reported in the spring of 192G as 
follows : 

During December of 1925 we had temi)C‘ratures of 24®, 22®, and Id® F. Tlie 
plant was partly defoliated at IG® F., but suffered not at all from the other 



Fiq. 48. — Fruity of the* Meyer lemon (S. 1\ I. No. 230:J8) grown at Oroville, Culif., iii 192r) 


temperatures. All growth api>ears to be unhurt and we believe it will prove 
only slightly less hardy than the Satsuma. 

The department has but little exact information regarding yield 
of fruit, but general observation and reports indicate it as producing 
well. An experimenter in California reported in December, 192.5, 
as follows: 

I planted my tree out-of-doors in the lawn five years ago. The second year 
after planting it produced 7 fruits, the third year 111 fruits, the fourth year 
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138 frultw, and this year 25. In 1924 it oyerx)rodiic‘ed and then the frost killed ^ 
most of the leaves, resulting in a lighter crop this year (1925). 



Fg. 49. — l^ruiling branch of the Meyer lemon (S. P. I. No. 28028) photographed at 
the plant introduction garden, Brooksvllle, Fla. 


^ Heavy Bearing Tree in Texas 

At Brownsville, Tex,, a tree 6 feet high bore 132 lemons in 1920 
and 240 in 1921 ; these averaged 8 ounces in weight. At Irvington, 
Ala.j a tree planted in 1918 was reported to have borne several 
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hundred fruits in 1921 and about 1,000 fruits in 1928. However, 
this same tree died during the cold winter of 1928-24. 

The best stock for this lemon has not been determined. Some 
have reported good results when worked on sour-orange stock, and 
others unfavorable. It has also been worked on PoTieirm trifoliata^ 
grapefruit, and mandarin, with opinions varying regarding the 
relative value of these as stocks. However, since it roots readily 
from cuttings it perhaps may lie safest, until otherwise demonstrated, 
to grow it on its own roots. 

This seems to be a fruit of special value for home use in areas 
where it can be grown in the open, and it also may liave value as a 
commercial fruit in locations too cool for other varieties to succeed. 

Roland McKee. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS The charm and beauty which the 

for the Northern hardy chrysanthemums add to the land- 
United States scape of the South during late fall could , 

it is believed, be extended to the northern 
garden if early-flowering sorts with sufficient hardiness to withstand 
the rigorous winters of the region can be developed. There are many 
soits the roots of whicli are hardy but because they flower so late 
contribute little to the floral display of autumn at the North, save 
in the exceptional season. If these hardy forms can be induced to 
bloom earlier in the season and at the same time provide flowers of 
desirable form and color, the approach of winter may be delayed 
so far as the garden is concerned ; for the early frosts which are so 
desti’uctive to most of the annuals are, as a rule,, much less harmful to 
the hardy chrysanthemums. 

The variety of form, the diversity of color, and the wide range in 
the time of blooming observed in the seedlings of hardy ‘‘mums” 
led to tlie conviction that this plant might be induced to make a con- 
tribution to northern gardens as well as southern gardens. 

Some Bloomed Early 

Accordingly, a collection of the earliest blooming sorts to be found 
in both English and American gardens was brought together for 
observation and test and to it was added a number of department- 
grown seedlings (considered too early for satisfactory greenhouse 
(uilture. The first year a few sorts bloomed as early as the middle of 
August, but the great majority maintained their ancestral character- 
istics and refrained from blooming until the first days of November, 
too late to make any marked contribution to the fall garden, even in 
the latitude of Washington. The early-blooming plants were care- 
fully marked and were left in the open to take the consequences of 
the winter. Several survived, and in 1916 seed was gathered from 10 
of the earliest flowering, winter hardy sorts. From the seedlings 
grown from this selection and the original collection, seed was again 
saved from the 10 earliest bloomers in 1918 and this was repeated 
again in 1919. By 1922 the collection of selected, winter hardy, early- 
blooming parent plants had grown to 75. From these parents 13,000 
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seedlings were grown in 1923 and 125 of them were selected for fur- 
ther trial. In 1924, over 10,000 seedlings were grown from specially 
selected plants and of these 100 were considered early enough to be 
parent plants. Through further trial and elimination it is planned 
to v( duce the list of selections to a group of 12 or 15 sorts that will 
bloom and give a satisfactory range of color and form for use during 
the first half of September and a like collection which will produce 
the bulk of their bloom during the last two weeks of September. 

Task Beset With Difficulties 

This task has been beset with many difficulties. The July and 
August flowering varieties are manifestly too early for garden or 
commercial use but as parents for early-flowering strains they are 
proving invaluable. Seedling chrysanthemums like other hybrid 
forms present every possible expression of form and color. In this 
respect the plant is interesting to w^ork with. In fact a field of seed- 
ling chrysanthemums presents a most attractive mosaic when tli<e 
plants are s])aced l^/^ by 3 feet and each plant develops to occupy the 
space allotted it. I3esides. adding an attractive feature to the trial 
grounds each fall the work has resulted in the development of early- 
blooming sorts including a wide range of form and color. 

As soon as satisfactory forms of these chrysanthemums are selected 
the next task will be to multiply them. This will be done to such an 
extent as to make them available, through the trade, to the gardeners 
of the North who wish to prolong the floral display of the autumn. 

Furman Lloyd Mulford. 


C ELERY The black-heart disease of (‘.elery is found in 
Disease and its most prevalent and destructive forms in 
Its Control Florida and California, two of the largest celery- 
growing districts in the United States, in both of 
which artificial irrigation is used extensively. The irrigation is im- 
portant, as it will appear later that proj)er irrigation is the only 
satisfactory method for the control of the disease. The disease, 
most destructive in Florida because of the heavy rainfall during 
March and April following several months of drought, has been 
known since the early commercial culture of celery. Since, until 
recently, there were no methods for the control of black heart, the 
growers have lost heavily from it every year. 

The disease attacks principally the tender growing heart of the 
plant, producing a blackening of the tissues, and hence the common 
name “black heart.” As the disease develops, the entire heart is 
killed by a typical dry rot, which is often followed by a slimy soft 
rot, caused by secondary organisms of the Baeillm carotovoncs 
group. The malady is nonparasitic in nature and is not to be con- 
fused with the common heart rot found mainly in the northeastern 
United States. The black heart causes a yellowing of the entire leafy 
portion of the plant, with a loss of the green color, followed by a 
browning and death of the tissues involved. The diseased plants are 
worthless and many fields in Florida have been observed in which all 
the plants were affected. 
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For many years the celery growers in Florida and a number of 
experimental workers thought the disease was caused by improper 
fertilization. In 1906, R. Y. Winters, conducting preliminary ferti- 
lizer experiments in the Sanford section, came to the conclusion that 
the disease was caused by the excessive applications of kainit and 
nitrate of soda. He also thought that other adverse conditions for 
plant growth, such as unbalanced water relations, improper mixing 
of fertilizer, and the attack of the plants by blights, w ere favorable to 
the occurrence of the disease, but he had no experimental data to 
support these general conclusions. 

Idle writer conducted fei tilizer experiments with celery in the San- 
ford section over a period of five years, using over 60 different ferti- 
lizer combinations — the ammonia, potash, and phosphate being de- 
rived from as many different sources as possible. Nitrate of soda was 
applied to one jilot at the excessive rate of 1 ton to the acre. Other 
forms of ammonia and potash were applied in the same manner 
and there w^as not a single instance in which the disease appeared 
that would indicate that fertilizer from different sources had any 
relation to the disease. On the other hand, the disease was readily 
produced under field conditions by alloiving the soil to become exces- 
sively dry and then flooding. After such treatment the disease would 
appear within 48 hours. It was also produced liy removing healthy 
plants from the soil and placing them in jars of whaler over night. 

Difference in Susceptibility 

A considerable difference in the susceptibility of certain varieties 
to black heart was found. Of all those tested the Old Golden strain 
proved to be the most susceptible and Meisch’s Wonderful or Special 
strains the most resistant to the disease. 

Celery black heart has been controlled experimentally and in a 
practical w^ay by Florida growers by first selecting a strain of celery 
that is highly resistant to the disease, and then carefully regulating 
the supply of water throughout the growing period of the plants. 
Celery is a \vater-loving plant, but it will not stand excessive flood- 
ing, especially if it has been stunted during growth. It is necessary, 
however, to harvest the crop before it lias reached maturity, as 
mature plants are very susceptible to the disease if othei* unfavorable 
conditions occur. 

Arthi r C. Fostor. 

C ITRANGES and The breeding of cold-n^sistant citrus fruits 
Some Related suitable for culture in the southern part of 
Hybrid Fruits tlie Cotton Belt has been in progress for 
man}' years. A large group of hybrids 
knowm as “ citranges w^ere first produced by crossing the com- 
mercially worthless trifoliate orange of Japan with the ordinary 
sweet orange. The citranges are unlike either parent, and serve 
chiefly as hardy substitutes for the lemon. The Rusk citraiige has 
been more wddely distributed than the others, its prolific nature, 
evergreen habit, "and handsome appearance, especially when carry- 
ing a full crop of bright orange-red fruits, giving it value as an 
ornamental in addition to its fruits. 
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In lOOOj crosses were made between the citraiige and kimiqiiat, 
resulting in the creation of the citrangeqiiat. Of these, the best 
known is the Tliomasville, a tree of compact, upright habit, ever- 
green, and wdiich starts bearing at an early age, carrying its fruit 
from late summer into the winter months. Thpe fruits resemble in 
shape a large oval kumquat, but have an acid, liinelike juice, making 
them excellent for marmalade, preserves, and ade. The gooseneck 
fruit spur and clawlike calyx points (fig. 50) are unique characters 
which make the fruit easy to identify. The citrangecjuat inherits 
the kumquat's habit of sustained winter dormancy, with resulting 



Fiu. Ou. — Fruits of tlio Thoinasvillo citraiigCQuat. The stem atlacliineut 

and olawlike calyx points arc characteristic of this hybrid 


hardiness, and so may be growm in regions much too cold for ordi- 
nary citrus varieties. It has, too, the unique immunity to citrus 
canker possessed by its kumquat parent, and so meets the need for a 
home-grown fruit that will not help in spreading this most serious 
of all citrus diseases should tliere be another infestation in the Gulf 
States. 

Trifoliate Orange Valuable 

The trifoliate orange, while worthless for fruit production, is an 
important rootstock for citrus, especially the Satsuma^ orange. It 
has a number of serious disadvantages, however, since it is susceptible 
to citrus canker, fails to grow" in very light sandy soils or the olack 
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waxy and heavy silt soils of southern Texas, and dies at the root 
when the budded top happens to be killed by a severe freeze such as 
sometimes visits the Gulf coast region. The Rusk citrange and 
Thomasville citrangequat, on the other hand, produce vigorous 
sprouts from the old roots after a freeze and tlie trees may be re- 
budded and a grove reestablished in two or three years. Both show, 
in budding experiments, a perfe(*t compatibility with the Satsimia 
orange, and buds grow readily on those stocks. Both are sufficiently 
hardy to be proof against cold injury in the Gulf States and ha^e a’ 
wide range of adaptability to soils not suited to the trifoliate orange. 
The quality of fruit thus far produced on these stocks is in no way 
inferior to that grown on the trifoliate. 

Both the Rusk and Thomasville, however, produce few seed, so 
that although they come true to seed their rapid propagation is 
something of a problem. This ])roblem has ap])arently been solved 
by the discovery that (‘uttings may be I'ooted in a solar propagating 
frame” — a rooting bed using sunlight for bottom heat. T' ine twig 
cuttings with leaves attached may be rooted in six to eight weeks 
and the root systems so developed are in no way inferior to those of 
seedling plants. The use of cuttings, furthermore, insures a uni- 
formity not possible with seedlings, while the saving of time as 
compared with planting seed will more than offset the expense and 
trouble of rooting the cuttings. Field tests of these stocks are being 
made, though it will re(|uire a few seasons before all factors that 
enler into their successful commercial use can be detei*mine<l with 
certainty. 

WaI/PEK T. SWINOEE. 

T. Raeph RomxHON. 


C ITRUS Aphid— During the last three years there has oc- 

A New Pest curred in Florida a violent outbreak of an 
in Florida aphid pest, quite new to citrus orchards. 

Epi<lemics of this kind are not unknowui to 
students of aphids, but in the history of citrus culture in Florida 
such an event, is unique, and the rapidity Avith which the insect 
multiplied was observed with dismay by the growers of citrus fruits. 
Special meetings were held to discuss the situation, an emergency 
appropriation was made available to State Avorkers, and the depart- 
ment undertook intensive studies centering in its Orlando laboratory. 

The outbreak had its inception in the vicinity of Tampa, Avhere 
there are extensive plantings of favored A^arieties. By the spring 
of 1924 the aphids were niutiplying by the millions and sAveeping 
eastward through the citrus belt. Under optimmii conditions not 
only was the foliage heavily curled, but branches and trunks were 
green, as if painted, with a crawling mass of aphids. 

The insect had never been recorded on citrus trees. Its identity 
was unknown. Its origin and probable future therefore remained 
problematical. As far as coula be determined it resembled most 
closely a species called Aphis spiraecola^ known only on spirea in 
more northern latitudes. Transfer tests from spirea to citrus and 
from citrus to spirea and a study of the offspring on these plants 
proved the two to be identical. The spirea aphid of the North Avas 
running wild on citrus in the South. 
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This ffave the first clue. Entomologists know that, viewed biolog- 
ically, there are two kinds of aphids. One kind finds its optimum 
conditions in very hot dry weather ; the other multiplies most rapidly 
in moist cool weather. It was believed that the aphid on spirea 
belonged to the latter class. It was known also that an outbreak 
demands two things— an abundant host or food supply and a physical 
environment optimum for the pest but depressing to its natural 
controls. A study of the climatic conditions in the citrus belt over 
a series of years as compared with the conditions immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak was therefore undertaken. 


Climatic Cause Indicated 

It was found that preceding the outbreak there were warm win- 
ters and cool moist weather during the time the trees were coming 
into flush. The records, therefore, gave the picture of a typical 
epidemic due to unusual climatic influences. It was believed that a 
return to warm, dry, spring weather would change the situation as 
follows: The new growth would shoot rapidly and harden quickly, 
thus reducing the rood supply. The reprodu(^tion rate of the aphid 
would be lowered. The insect parasites and predators would be 
given a cliance to multiply rapidly. And with the warm summer 
rains disease-producing organisms would attack the depleted and 
weakened aphid population. 

The usual epidemic history was therefore predicted — a rise and 
rapid spread to a maximum infestation followed by a gradual decline 
to a point at which the insect would be a relatively minor factor. 
Very little was known with assurance. No outbreak of this kind had 
been studied in a quantitative way. Existing information was vague 
and generalized. 

Two problems therefore presented themselves. (1) There was 
needed a satisfactory artificial control to protect the trees during the 
progress of the epidemic, and (2) it was impoitant to obtain definite 
information on the factors at work during the growth and decline 
of the outbreak. 

Tlie first need was met, in part at least, by the development of 
aphid sprays and dusts and by fumigation, this last method being 
sponsored by State workers. It was found, especially as the epi- 
demic began to decline, that protection was needed only while the 
new growth was in a succulent condition, but that treatment at this 
time must be repeated and thorough if the infestation was at all 
severe. 

More Complicated Problem 

The second problem was more complicated. It concerned numer- 
ical records, not only regarding the insect itself but with respect 
to all the agencies involved in the increase or reduction of the aphid 
pop.ilation. The task was a large one. By a sort of mutual under- 
standing the State workers took up the study of the insect itself, 
while the Federal workers gave special attention to the interrelation 
and importance of the various agencies involved. 

This latter study led to some unexpected records. A minor point 
will illustrate. In a large numter of the younger groves the trees 
were found to contain many spider webs. Even the smaller webs 
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captured many hundreds of winged aphids. Each winged aphid 
was the potential mother of many young. Moreover, each was a 
migratory form capable of carrying the infestation to new foliage. 
A determination of the average number and size of webs per tree 
and the average number of aphids per web, together with the rates 
of reproduction and normal mortality, gave a figure showing that 
things as far removed from citrus culture as spider webs had a 
definite influence on reducing the infestation. 

This study of the epidemic as a whole is still under way. The 
results to date, how^eA^er, Avould make too long a story to tell here. 
But when the outbreak of the fdtrus aphid passes into history, as 
it is now slowly passing, the data accumulated will enable us to 
understand better, to predict more accurately, and to control more 
effectively the course of similar epidemics in the future. 

A. C. Baker. 

C LOTHING Ex- If the (juestion were asked as to Avhether 
penditures of farm families spend as much on clothing as 
Farm Families city families the answer would probably be a 
firm and emphatic For the idea has 

been commonly accepted that the farmer puts much less of his hard- 
earned cash on his back than does the city dweller. Some facts are 
now at hand by which this opinion can be checked up. The Bureau 
of Home Economics has recently made a study of clothing expendi- 
tures during one year of farm families in four States. These 

figures show, when compared with similar figures for city families, 
that there is little difference after all in the amount spent for cloth- 
ing by farm and city families except for those having relatively 
large incomes. 

The average clothing expenditure of 1,H37 farm families for a year 
ended in 1923-24 was $225. This was 14.4 per cent of the average 
expenditure of $1,559 for all items of the family living, including 
the rent, food, and fuel furnished by the farm. City families Avith 
about the same total expenditure spent on the average $238 for cloth- 
ing, according to a study made in 1918-19 by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of 12,09(i families in industrial centers 
throughout the country. This difference in clothing expenditure of 
$lf3 is certainly not large. Moreover, clothing cost more and took a 
larger share of the family income in 1918 than in 1923 when the 
farm study was made. 

Same Comparison on Lower Incomes 

And the figures for families of less than average income tell the 
same story. It is only in families having incomes aa^cII above the 
average that a significant difference in clothing ex{)enditures of city 
and farm families appears. With a total expenditure of ^tbout $3,000, 
for example, the farm families spent $476 or 15.8 per cent for cloth- 
ing, while the figures for city families jump to about $5(K), or 16.7 
per cent. 

The city wife spends slightly more on clothing than the farm wife. 
A comparison between the clothing expenditure of husbands and 
wives, except in the higher-income groups, shows that the city hus- 
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band in the 12,096 families si:udied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,"^ 
purchases more clothing than his wife, whereas the farm wife aver- 
ages a higher clothing expenditure than her husband except in the 
families that spend less than $1,2<K) a year for all their living. How- 
ever the farm wife spends less, on the average, than her husband from 
the time she is 35 until she is 50 years f>f age. During this period the 
children are demanding an increasing share of the family income, and 
the wife’s clothing allowance is reduced to meet the situation. The 
husband’s clothing exi>enditures are also curtailed, but not to the 
extent that tlie wife's Jire. 

With an increase in the family income the wife immediately begins 
to expand in her clotliing purchases, buying, probably more and 
better garments than before. On the average lier annual clothing 
exj^enses increase between $4.50 and $5 for every $100 increase in the 
total family expenditure. Her husband’s clothing expenses do not 
inciease so rapidly with the increased welfare of the family. In the 
families with total expenditures of less than $1,800, the husband’s 
clothing expenditure increases about $4 with every $100 increase in 
the total family ex})enditui>e. In families, however, that spend more 
than $1,800 on all their living the husband’s clothing allowance in- 
creases on tlie average only $1.36. The clothing expenditure of the 
husband is less affected by changes in the size of the family or in the 
income than is that of his wife. 

Girls Spend More Than Boys 

Tlie clothing demands of the men and boys in families that spend 
less tlian $1,200 on their living ai*e more adequately met than those 
of the women and girls. The men and boys spend more money on 
clothing at every age except between the years of 18 and 22. As 
the income increases, however, the girls spend more on clothing than 
tlie boys, except during tlie years of 3 to 8 when the boy’s clothing 
amounts to more than the girl’s. At 19 years of age in all income 
levels the daughter’s clothing costs more than that of any other 
member of her family, and, on the average, more than it will ever 
(ost again unless fortune places her in a higher inc<^me group. In 
such an event her clothing expenditures will of (course increase. The 
son does not reach his maximum clothing expenditure until he is 21 
years old. Then it does not amount to as much as that of his 19-year- 
old sister, but it is more than he will ever spend again if he is a part 
of an average ” family, and the total family expenditure remains 
approximately the same. 

Expenditures Higher on Outer Garments 

The way in which the clothing allowance is divided among the 
different articles of clothing changes as the children grow older, or 
as fiiore money is spent on clothing. The proportion of the total 
clothing costs spent on headwear and outer garments, for example, 
increases with each older age group, and that allotted to undergar- 
ments and footwear decreases correspondingly. In general daugh- 
ters over 16 years of age spend about 60 per cent of their clothing 
money on headwear and outer garments, whereas only about 49 per 
cent of the clothing money for girls under 16 is spent on the same 
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type of garments. Sons of the same age groups spend a larger prp- 
portion of their clothing allowance on headwear and outer garments 
than the daughters do, averaging approximately 68 per cent for sons 
over 16 years, and 55 per cent for sons under 16. 

With an increase in the clothing allowance boys and girls under 9 
years of age spend more in proportion on footwear and undergar- 
ments and less on headwear and outer garments. Husbands, also 
sons over 9 years, devote a larger proportion of their allowance to 
outer garments with each increase in the clothing allowance, where- 
as daughters between 9 and 21 years of age spend a decreasing per- 
centage on outer garments, and an increasing proportion on under- 
garments. The proportion allotted to footwear decreases alike for 
both sons and daughters over 9 years of age. Wives and daughters 
21 years old and over spend a larger proportion for outer garments 
and headwear, and a decreasing percentage on undergarments and 
footwear with each increase in their clothing exi)enditures. 

Clothing represents approximately 15 per cent of tb.; family’s 
total expenditure. It pays, therefore, to devote time, care, and fore- 
thought to the ])urchase of clothing. A clothing budget, especially 
if worked out on a three-year basis, is a great help in obtaining a 
more adequate and balanced wardrobe. 

Edna Louise Clark. 

C LUBS fov Boys' and girls' 4-H club work is a system of 
Farm Boys instruction given rural boys and girls by the 
and Girls United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges in cooperation 
with local forces. This instruction is given by means of farm, home, 
and community demonstrations for the purpose of improving rural 
practices. Through club work rural boyvS and girls learn how to 
work, achieve, and make of themselves efficient, public-spirited, use- 
ful citizens. 

The term 4-11 signifies the four things which must be trained by 
the boy and girl to insure success in club undertakings — head, heart, 
health, and hands. The mind, or head, of the boy and girl must be 
trained to think, plan, and reason, and the heart to be kindly and 
sympathetic toward the work and toward associates, so that all may 
work together; the health must be improved and kept good for effi- 
ciency and enjoyment; and the hands must be trained to be skillful. 
The symbol of the 4-H club is the four-leaf clover containing an H 
on each leaflet, the clover signifying the purpose for which the first 
clubs were created — soil conservation. 

The extent to which 4-H club work reaches farm boys and girls 
may be appreciated by the fact that in the United States during 1925 
a total of 565,046 club members, between 10 and 21 years of age, 
were enrolled. These young people carried on a total of 1,079,604 
club projects in agriculture and home making. They were organized 
for the most part into 41,000 local groups or clubs, each with an 
adult leader. There were about 48,00() such local leaders who super- 
vised the activities of the boys and girls in these clubs. The work 
of the club members and their local leadeis was directed by 2,925 
county extension agents in the counties following plans outlined by 
the State club leaders. 
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Flo. 01. — Uoury Latson. Michigan farm bo.y, ami HUfcoB.sful dairy-club member, who 
now joint owner witli his fat!t.er of a modern dairy farm 


Many Demonstrations Given 


Demonstrations in food, clothing, poultry, farm crops, livestock, 
and tlie like were conducted on the farms and in the homes by 

rural boys and girls. In 
their home surroundings 
the 4-H club members have 
demonstrated to their neigh- 
borhoods the desirability 
of following certain better 
practices in agriculture 
and home making. The 
achievements of these farm 
boys and girls have been 
substantial as the records 
of their accomplishments 
show. 

The two examples fol- 
lowing are ^pical of the 
Avork and influence of club 
members. Henry Latson 
of Michigan made his club 
activities fit into the work 

Fig. 52.— Helen Brown, Washington farm girl and farm. The 

noultry-elub member, who became a poultry au- Call Ol WlllCn lie became 
thorjty In her neighborhood and financed part riwriot' wac tUo 
of her college education through het poultry flock Owner was tne nrst pure- 
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bred animal on the farm. Through successive years, his demonstra- 
tions proved the desirability of dairying in his neighborhood, with 
the result that the dairy farm now owned by father and son is but 
one of the many fine daily farms in that section. 

Helen Brown of Washington became the poultry authority in her 
neighborhood through her club demonstration. She perfected the 
business side of her work so that her profits assisted materially in 
financing her college course. 

One of the more recent developments in extension work with 
farm boys and girls has been the young farmers’ clubs ” in which 
the older rural young people have been interested. Thus 4-H club 
work has provided the incentive for farm young folks in a com- 
munity to maintain their contact with extension work until they are 
sufficiently mature to affiliate with its adult organization. 

Eleven Million Farm Boys and Girls 

According to the census of 1920, there are more thaii 11,000,000 
rural boys and girls in the United States. One of the important 
functions of the agricultural colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in their cooperative extension work is to teach 
these rural boys and girls some of the inspiring things in agriculture, 
give them some vision of its possibilities as a life job, to assist them 
in the actual carrying on of a farm or home-making project in which 
tliey have particular interest, and to help them learn how to assume 
their part m solving their community problems. 

R. A. Turner. 

C OLLOIDS and One mav spend his lifetime cultivating a 
Soil Behavior soil and then die ignorant of how it will behave 
Possibilities under many conditions. ThS“soil expert aims 
to find out more with less work. He is trying 
to find out exactly how a soil wull behave under different treatments 
by examining it in the field and in the laboratory. His purpose is a 
degree nearer achievement as the result of recent studies of the clay 
or colloidal material in soils. New facts regarding the natui-e of 
this material and its relation to properties of the whole soil have 
been discovered. By taking these facts into consideration the soil 
expert will form a better judgment than he has hitherto regarding 
the behavior of soils under different conditions. 

Studies show that the very fine or clay material in soils is made up 
of particles which are much smaller than had been supposed. One 
ounce of a heavy loam soil may contain 10 billion millions of such 
particles. Luckily these particles stick together. If they did not, 
clay soils would have \vashed away years ago. This clay material is 
now coming to be called colloidal material,'’ since it is found to be 
related to a group of other sticky materials, including^glue, which 
are known by chemists as colloids. 

Colloids Governing Factor 

Many properties of the whole soil, such as stickiness, retention of 
water, and capacity for holding plant food, are governed almost 
exclusively by the colloidal matenal. Obviously then, in judging 
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how a soil will behave it is important to know how much colloidal 
material it contains. But a determination of the mere quantity of 
colloid is not sufficient; the kind of colloid must also be determined, 
since different soils may contain colloids which are very different in 
character. Because of differences in the kind of colloidal material 
present some soils that contain a high percentage of colloid hold 
less water and plant food and are more friable than other soils con- 
taining less colloidal material. 

It now seems that if both the quantity and kind of colloidal ma- 
terial in a soil are known it should be possible to predict fairly well 
how the soil will behave. Although the larger soil grains influence 
certain soil properties, it is not much exaggemtion to say that a soil 
is known by the colloid it contains. 

P. L. Gile. 

C OMBINE Har- Use of the combine-harvester in the Great 
vesters in the Plains has increased very rapidly during the 
Great Plains past five years. Only a few machines were 
being tried in 1918 or 1919, but with improve- 
ments in the mechanical features of the small combine the ma- 
chines rapidly increased in popularity. A great many machines 
were sold in 1925 and 192G and in some localities in the area prac- 
tically all of the 1926 wheat crop was harvested with the combine. 

The development of the small, prairie type harvester-thresher has 
given the farmer of the Great Plains a practical machine which en- 
ables him to complete his harvest and threshing rapidly, with a 
comparatively small amount of labor. A machine havin|T a 15 or 
16 foot width of cut, pulled by a 15 horsepower tractor and operated 
by 2 or 3 men exclusive of grain haulers is capable of harvesting 
400 to 6(X) acres during a reasonably dry season. A machine of this 
ty|:)e should cut and thresh 500 acres in 15 days of actual cutting. 

" A smaller machine having a width of cut of 8 or 10 feet, designed 
for operation by a single man, is capable of handling 250 to 300 acres 
in 15 days. With the introduction of the smaller machines the use 
of combines is increasing on farms with smaller acreages of gi’ain 
and on farms where the operators hesitate to make the invevStment 
necessary for the purchase of a larger combine. 

The labor of harvesting and threshing is reduced from approxi- 
mately 3 man-hours per acre’* where a binder is used or 2 hours® 
where a header is used to about 0.75 hour per acre with the combine. 
The reduction in size of crew enables the operator to do a larger pro- 
portion of his harvest work with the labor available on the farm. 
The operator is relieved of much of the expense and dependence on 
transient labor during harvest. 

A properly adjusted combine will compare favorably with a header 
in saving grain in the field and in short grain^wil] save a larger 
proportion of grain than will a binder. With short straw, fewer 
heads are left on the field and the shattering loss is somewhat re- 
duced. The loss of grain in the threshing operation itself should 
be no greater than in a stationary thresher, and may be expected to 
vary between 1 and 2 per cent of the grain threshed. 

'W. E., Hodges, J. A.. Nichols, R. D., and Tapp, Jbbse W. a stcdt of 
WABU OBGANIZAT10^" IN CENTRAL KANSAS. JDept. Bul, 3296, illUR., 74 pp, 1925, 
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th,e main stands in the field fOr some time after ripening 
there is sditie loss from shattering and a greater risk of loss fr^om 
storm. Most fanners who use combines delay harvest from 6 to 8 
days after it would be possible to begin with a binder and from 2 to 4 
days after the grain is ripe enough to cut with a header. This delay 
in starting harvest increases to a certain extent the risk from storm 
loss while standing. On the other hand, risk of grain losses in the 
stack or shock is eliminated. 

New Problems Created 

Some changes in farm oiganization and some new problems in 
grain marketing are likely to result from an extensive use of the 
combine-harvester in the wheat-producing sections. The reduction 
in harvesting costs, together with the advantage of operating suffi- 
cient aci^eage to make the best use of the harvesting equipment, 
should tend to make the wheat acreage per farm approximately 
the maximum acreage which can be harvested with a single combine. 
In most sections this would mean a substantial increase in the wheat 
acreage per farm. The lower production nosts should cause wheat 
to replace more of the competing crops on land which is suitable for 
the use of the, combine. 

Some farmers who have a small acreage of wheat find it advisable 
to own a machine cooperatively with their neighbors. More often, 
the combine owner with a small wheat acreage completes the harvest 
season by doing custom cutting for others. In either of these ways, 
by sharing the investment or by increasing returns from the com- 
bine through custom work, farmers with a wheat acreage less than 
the total capacity of the combine find the machine a profitable 
investment. 

Shortens Harvest Season 

The general use of combines .shortens the harvest season in a 
given locality. Where practically all the grain is threshed three 
or four weeks after the grain ripens, the problem of marketing or 
.storing is an important one. Few wheat growers have adequate 
facilities for farm storage and the greater share of the gi'am is 
placed on the market as it is threshed. Dry grain in good condition 
for storage can be readily moved from the local to terminal elevators, 
but wheat with a high moisture content offers more difficulty. Many 
farmers are inclined to begin combining ” before the wheat is entirely 
ripe, particularly if the field ripens unevenly, and the grain is placed 
on the market with a high moisture content. In rainy or wet seasons, 
the desire on the part of the farmer to cut his wheat as rapidly as 
possible results in placing on the market wheat that is tno wet for 
storage. Few local elevators are equipped to dry or handle moist 
wheat satisfactorily and most of them refuse to accept wheat with 
a high moisture content. 

In some localities the prevalence of weeds in the fields offers 
some difficulties to combining. Proper adjustment of sieves will re- 
move the common weed seeds, but some* weeds, particularly the 
Russian thistle, give trouble because of the difficulty of separating 
the moist weed tips from the grain. 

The combine-han^efiter ha^ been used more for harvesting wheat 
thaii for other crops but other .grains are handled satisfactorily. 

2d2i7^~YiiK me — 16 
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The combine is used to a lesser extent for harvesting oats, barley, ryei 
and grain sorghums. Such crops may present some problems, one 
of which is the difficulty of saving straw where feed is needed on the 
farm. A further use is made of the combine in harvesting such seed 
crops as beans, seed clover, and alfalfa, as they shatter badly from 
the continued handling necessary to cut and thresh in separate 
operations. 

L. A. Retnoldson. 

C OOPERATIVE Live- Farmers in this country have demon- 
stock Commission strated that they can market their live- 
Agencies Thriving stock successfully through their own 
business organizations. They have set 
up in the terminal markets cooperative livestock commission agencies, 
owned and controlled by stocl^iien. These agencies handled in 1926 
over 150,000 carloads of livestock, or nearly 11,000,000 animals, in- 
cluding sales of stock for producers and purchases of stockers and 
feeders for fanner customers. These two services, selling livestock 
for producers and purchasing stock for feeders, are the two main 
functions of the terminal cooperative agencies in this countiy. The 
first of these terminal selling agencies was started in 1917. There 
are 25 of them now in operation, most of which have been organized 
in the last five years.' Their growth since organization has been so 
rapid that many of them stand first in volume of business in the 
markets where they are operating. 

Approximately 65 per cent of the livestock handled by coopera- 
tives at terminal markets is the business of local cooperative shipping 
associations. The other 35 per cent is contributed by stockmen wdio 
sliip individually or in multiple-owner lots, or wdio truck in their 
stock to the market. At some terminal markets the cooperative sell- 
ing agencies handle practically all of the business of the local assixna- 
tions shipping to those markets. 

The members of these organizations are producers of livestock. 
A board of directors is elected by the membership at large. The 
directors in turn choose a manager who is responsible for the details 
of operation and for the carrying out of the business policies of the 
association. Nearly all of the associations are of the nonstock type. 
They are adequately bonded for the protection of tlie agencies and 
shippers doing business with them. 

In their actual operations on the market, these associations sell 
cattle, hogs, and sheep and buy stockers and feeders. Livestock 
which is consigned to them is received, yarded, fed and wintered, 
sorted and graded if necessary, and sold to the best advantage by 
salesmen of the association. It is bought by packer buyers, traders, 
order buj^ers, butcher buyers, and other operators on the market, 
and also by livestock producers and feeders. ^ The agencies do not 
assxmie ownership of tne livestock that is consigned to them. The 
shipper remains owner until the transaction with the actual pur- 
chaser is complete. • 

Methods of Payment 

Collections are made by the commission agency; marketing ex- 
pense, such as commissions, freight, yardage, feed, and insurance, are 
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deducted and the net returns deposited in the city bank, which is 
the coiTespondent of the shippers country bank, the same day the 
livestock is sold. The deposit is made to the credit of tlie country 
bank, which when notified places the returns to the credit of the 
shipper. Bank cashier’s checks are issued occasionally upon request 
by tfie shipper. Eeturns for stock shipped by truck are usually paid 
by company checks, 

Livestock is purchased for the customer’s account by the coopera- 
tive association and shipped to his ranch or feed lot as he may direct. 
The purchaser may or may not be present on the market. If he sends 
in an order for stockers or feeders, he indicates the species and ffrade 
of animals desired and usually states the maximum price he is 
willing to pay. A stocker and feeder buyer of the association takes 
the order on the market and fills it to the best of his ability for the 
interest of the customer. If the purchaser is present when the trans- 
action is made, he may give the agencv a check for the amount due 
directly, but the usual practice is for the association to draw a draft 
on the purchaser’s bank, adding the buying commission and other 
regular charges to the cost of the livestock.' 

In addition to the two main functions of selling and buying 
livestock, some of the terminal cooperative agencies have set up 
credit corporations and, through the medium of the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank, are financing livestock farmers in their feeding 
operations. This has resulted in a saving to stockmen in some sections 
of about 1 to 2 per cent in interest charged. 

Some of the^ terminal cooperative organizations have established 
livestock pools. These have handled principally lambs and cattle. 
Tile lambs are purchased on the ranches, principally in Wyoming and 
Montana, and are shipped direct to feeders in the Middle West. The 
cost of all the lambs and cattle and the expenses of buying them 
are pooled and each feeder pays the average cost for the stock which 
he receives. The cattle are purchased principally in Texas and are 
shipped direct to Corn Belt feeders. 

Large Savings Effected 

Since the terminal cooperative firms began doing business on the 
markets, they have saved to tlie farmers, in reduced commissions and 
in amounts paid back to shippers in the form of cash refunds, ap- 
proximately $4,500,000. These savings have been possible because 
of the large volume of business handled by the terminal associations. 
In 1926 they handled on an average over 15 per cent of the total 
livesto(‘k on the markets where they operated. Savings might have 
been still further increased but for the necessity, well recognized by 
cooperatives, of maintaining an organization sufficiently large to 
render efficient service on peak days ” as well as during the slack 
periods. 

Briefly, some cooperativ^e associations on the terminal markets 
have accomplished the following: (1) They have demonstrated that 
they can render efficient service at reduced cost; (2) they have 
raised the general standard of service rendered at the markets 
through the competition they furnished; (3) they have obtained 
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better service for i^tockmen IbY impfoving the oW and creating new 
services; (4) they have developed cooperative leaders in their own 
organizations. 

C. G. Eandell. 

C OOPERATIVE Marketing The form of organization in a 

Mainly Dependent on cooj^erative enterprise is perhaps 
Business Management only of minor importance as com- 

f ared with management. Wisely 
^ ^ management is by far the most 

important element in business success and lack of it the most certain 
cause of failure. The marketing of agricultural products is a busi- 
ness undertaking and the cooperative association that undertakes the 
job must adhere to the fundamental principles of business. The 
practices may differ widely between various cooperative businesses, 
as they differ in commercial business organization, but the funda- 
mental principles usually remain the same. 

The management problems of a cooperative may often appear dif- 
ferent, and some are different, from those confronting commercial 
businesses, but in wrestling with these problems the cooperative needs 
to observe the same fundamental business principles that permeate 
all successful business institutions to-day. 

What do we mean by this important phase of business called man- 
agement? In a broad and practical sense business management is 
the control and direction wdncb is exercised over all the activities of 
the organization. It is not limited to any one phase, but includes 
office opei'ations, accounting and pooling, merchandising, market 
analysis, membership relations, and many other activities. 

Responsibilities of the Board 

The control and direction of a cooperative can not be left to any 
one individual. In any business there is a group of individuals to 
wdiom has been delegated the responsibility of formulating the poli- 
cies and directing their execution — ^the board of directors. Every 
member of the board has a definite share in the responsibility of 
formulating sound policies and seeing to it that they are properly 
carried out. 

In speaking of management, particular emphasis should be given 
to the duties and responsibilities of the board of directors, as the 
directors play a most important part in the efficient operation of 
cor)perative associations. It is well to remembei’, in business man- 
agement, that, unless a man has sound business sense and is pecu- 
liarly adapted to acting as manager of a business, or to functioning 
as a director or officer, he may prove detrimental rather than helpful, 
although personally of the highest type. A man might be the best 
farmer in the community and the most loyal member in the associa- 
tion, and yet not be fitted to help direct its business operations. 
Many cooperative enterprises have been wrecked because the board 
of directors lacked an understanding of management problems. In- 
ternal petty politics, too, have often hindered the effectiveness of the 
management, r , ; i 
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One of the serious weaknes^s of m^iny, cooperatives is found in the 
tendency of members of boards of directors to shirk their responsi- 
bility, Too frequently the individual member elected to the hoard 
looks upon his selection as a director in the li^^ht of an honor con- 
ferred upon him in recognition of his standing in the community 
and as carrying with it no responsibility. Such an attitude is unfortu- 
nate, and until every director comes to feel that he is accepting the 
trusteeship for the successful conduct of the business, cooperative 
marketing Avill fail of its full measure of success. 

Directors are Trustees 

Membership on the board of directors is a trusteeship whicli 
carries with it certain responsibilities and duties toward the suc- 
cessful conduct of the organization’s business. The members upon 
whom this trusteeship has been placed must inform themselves 
regarding the principles of business and about the operations of 
the business for which they are responsible. The inn ortance of 
each director being thoroughly informed about the operations of his 
organization, and concerning the broaddr business principles, upon 
an understanding of which hangs much of the organization’s future 
progress, can not be overemphasized. There is many a cooperative 
organization to-day whose progress is being slowed up because of 
the lack of a forward-looking program and wise direction. 

The board of directors and the executive statf (usually consisting 
of the manager and responsible department heads) of a cooperative 
entei prise are charged with the responsibility of formulating policies 
and directing their execution. While each section has its own defi- 
nite and distinct responsibilities, it is essential that these two small 
groups work together closely in dealing with the many problems 
(hat arise in conducting a business. 

Duties of Directors 

Broadly speaking, the board of directors is charged with (1) the 
formulation of j:)olicies, (2) selection of a competent manager to 
carry out these policies, (3) ascertainment that these policies are 
actually put into execution, and (4) knowledge of the results they 
bring about. 

The board’s job in formulating policies is a most important one. 
Before board members can formulate sound policies they need to 
seek facts. The manager should be in a position to assist the board 
in obtaining available facts and in the interpretation of their sig- 
nificance. In becoming acquainted with the business it is important 
that the directors form conclusions only on the basis of facts and 
that every vestige of prejudice and preconceived opinion be cast 
aside. They can not be guided by opinions of members and others. 
Hearsay evidence is often fatal to successful operation. 

In selecting a competent manager the board of directors is called 
upon to perform one of its most important duties. With the average 
borfrd of directors of a farmers’ cooperative this often presents one 
of the most difficult tasks. The average farmer has had but little 
contact and experience with big business operations and has only a 
limited knowledge of the essential qualifications that are indis- 
pensable to successful executive work. 
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In ascertaining whether or not policies have been satisfactorily 
carried out and in studying the results obtained, one frequently 
finds the board apparently at a loss for a yardstick with which to 
measure the progress made. Unfortunately, instead of attempting 
to weigh the results of management by careful study and analysis 
of available facts regarding the operations, too oiten the board 
members spend their time meddling with petty and insignificant 
details of day-to-day affairs. 

Selecting a Manager 

* The manager and the executive staff are responsible for carrying 
out the policies laid down by the board, as well as attending to the 
details of operation. The manager should be selected because of 
his ability to carry out policies and handle administrative matters. 
The handling of details must not be interfered with by the board. 
The manager and his executive staff must be free to work out the 
details and seek results in their own way. 

In a measure, management will succeed only to the extent that a 
real effort is made by the board and executive staff to answer the 
questions of price, demand, and merchandising problems, on a basis 
of actual facts rather than on the basis of mere opinion. In this 
respect a certain amount of research, merely as an aid to manage- 
ment, particularly with the large-scale cooperatives, is highly impor- 
tant and helpful to the board in shaping its program. The board 
needs statistical information on price history as a basis for deter- 
mining the price and sales policy.' It needs information as to what 
f acid's detennine demand and a knowledge as to the grades suited 
to the pai ticular markets they are serving. A statistical analysis of 
available data will often throw some very helpful light on old and 
ne^v markets, their peculiarities and needs. In the case of some 
cooperatives, technical research will help develop new products and 
by-products which can utilize excessive supplies. Commercial re- 
search, however, should be looked upon only as a tool and a helpful 
gui(hi in the development of the marketing program and more effi- 
cient operation. It is not a substitute for intelligent work and good 
judgment. 

Selling Program 

In any program of selling farm products a cooperative marketing 
association is first confronted with the important problem of develop- 
ing a sound and effective price and sales policy. It is only through 
the development and successful carrying out of such a policy that the 
members are able to obtain the full benefits from their organization. 

The boards of directors are responsible for the formulation of a 
sound price and sales policy for the association. In discharging this 
important responsibility they need to know the factors which deter- 
mine the price for the commodity which they are handling, the reac- 
tion of price to changes in supply, what the effective demand is and 
how it is reflected in the price, the probable seasonal and other 
changes in price under varying economic conditions. In all these 
matters the manager and other members of the executive staff' can be 
of considerable h^p and their advice should be sought. They should 
make available to the board full information about supply, probable 
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market demand, and price behavior. AU of this is vital to the board 
in shaping its selling program. 

In popular discussion there are two theories as to what constitutes 
the best price and sales policy for a large-scale farmers’ cooperative 
marketing association, which undertakes to perform the marketing 
functions of carrying the product and feeding it into the consuming 
channels. One of these assumes that it is the aim of a cooperative 
association to effect such control of a product as to enable it to dic- 
tate an arbitrary price, without reference to supply and demand 
conditions. The other theory assumes that an organization handling 
farm products can not maintain prices which are out of line with 
economic conditions, and that in the long run its members will receive 
the largest benefit through the development of a price and sales 
policy which attempts to adjust supply to demand. 

Limitations of Price Fixing 

It is, of course, possible to fix a price, but it is not possible to make 
the customers pay that price. There is practically no agricultural 
commodity which is so essential to human existence that substitution 
can not be made for it, at least in part, and this possibility of substi- 
tution destroys any effective arbiti-aiy control of price over a period 
of time. Usually a brief analysis of the price history of various 
commodities and its relation to some of the more evident demand and 
supply factors will illustrate the difficulty that a cooperative associa- 
tion w^ould encounter in attempting to fix prices arbitrarily. 

The aim of the selling program of a cooperative should be a 
service to customers of the product handled. Broadly speaking, it 
must sell according to market demand. Such a program will usually 
bring the most satisfactory results in the long run. 

A thorough study of jn-ice and demand history of a commodity 
and a knowded^e of pi esent and potential supply are ei^sential before 
the correct selling piogiam can be determined for that commodity. 
AVhat might constitute a satisfactory selling program for one com- 
modity might not bring the desired results with other commodities. 
Because of ever-changing economic conditions, it is unlikely that 
the sale of the crop in eipial periodical installments would consti- 
tute the type of a sales program which an organization would want 
to adhere to strictly at all times. Demand is not ecjually active at 
all time^, and to force the sale of a commodity in order to satisfy 
the “eoual installment’' program w^ould probably result in making 
unsatisiactory price concessions. 

Importance of Seasonal Trends 

A large-scale cooperative marketing association handling wheat 
or cotton, for instance^ certainly should give some attention to the 
seasonal trends in the price of the commodity it is handling. Some 
very helpful information on the seasonal price changes can usually 
be obtained through a careful examination of the seasonal move- 
ments of individual years over a long period. It is not possible 
for an association to take advantage of seasonal changes unless some 
reliable means for forecasting these seasonal changes can be found. 
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Further research, both by large cooperatives and State and Federal 
agencies, is needed on the whole question of price behavior of farm 
commodities. 

But in addition to the seasonal price movements, there are usually 
short-time up-and-down swings in the market. These continue for 
varying lengths of time. The strongest demand for a commodity 
usually comes during periods of rising prices. On the other hand, 
nianuiacturers and dealers generally do not want to buy when the 
price is falling because of the belief that it will go lower. It would 
seem that a program of selling could be evolved by some of the 
large cooperatives which would take advantage of short-time swings 
in the price movement by selling the commodity in response to de- 
mand which is usually strong during periods of rising prices, and 
by not forcing sales during the periods of price recession. Such a 
selling program would probably tend to result in a somewhat better- 
than-average price. 

An effective selling program must, of course, go further than 
merely taking advantage of upswings in the market. It also involves 
the adoption of satisfactory grades, perhaps standardized grades, and 
these must always be lived up to if the cooperative is to maintain 
the confidence of its customers. The association must know the 
needs of its customers in order that it may provide for satisfactory 
terms and methods of sale. As already indicated, the aim of selling 
must be effective service, to customers. 

Chkjs L. Christensen. 

A. V. SWARTHOUT. 


C OOPERATIVE Marketing The basis of sound progress in 
to Be Fo rwarded by cooperative ‘marketing is an ap- 
E ducat ional Program preciation of the essential market- 
ing services to be performed by 
marketing organizations and a better understanding of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the movement. This was recognized by 
Congress in the act approved July 2, 1920, creating a division of 
cooperative marketing. A paragraph of this act authorizes the divi- 
sion “to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices and to cooperate, in j)romoting such knowledge, with edu- 
cational and marketing agencies, cooperative associations, and 
others.” 

As an immediate program, the division proposes to cooperate in 
organizing and conducting short courses for members and employees 
of coo}iei'atives, county agents, agricultural students, and others 
interested iq cooperation. 

In most instances, these schools will be conducted by the agri- 
cultural colleges. It is planned, however, to enlist the active sup- 
port of the cooperative associations in the States or regions in which 
the schools are held. Each important association should be repre- 
sented on the program, in order thatjthe school may be stimulated 
and guided by a consideration of the practical problems which these 
organizations have to meet, if for no other reason. The associations 
also should be interested in increasing their members’ knowledge of 
cooperation and in improving the efficiency of their employees 
through education. 
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The subject matter presented at these Schools will vary with local 
conditions. It is not intended to present an extensive theoretical 
discussion of cooperative marketing, but rather to bring to the fore- 
ground the fundamentals of marketing; and the policies, problems, 
and accomplishments of the cooperative associations marketing the 
products OT the State, To do this intelligently, however, it will be 
necessary to present as concisely as possible the principles and prac- 
tices of cooj>erative marketing and the trends and present status of 
the movement. It is also necessary to give consideration to factors 
that determine the price of farm products in order to form a reliable 
estimate of the possibilities of cooperation and evaluate the efficiency 
with which the cooperative organizations of the region are operating. 

May Lead to United Action 

In general, schools of tliis kind will be valuable in so far as they 
inculcate the right attitude toward coojierative marketing on the 
part of the members and contribute toward the business jlficieiK’y of 
the organizations. They should also serve to bring the cooperative 
associations within the region closer together, and perhaps lead to 
some form of united action in meeting their common problems. 

The limits of this article do not permit discussion of other melliods 
which may be employed for the dissemination of correct informa- 
tion regarding cooperative marketing. Short courses in the local 
communities given under the joint auspices of the coopei’ative 
organizations and the agricultural colleges, work with the boy's 
and girl’s clubs, the agricultural high schools and civic organiza- 
tions, all offer opportunities for making cooperation a part of the 
economic philosophy of the rural and ui'ban jreople. The develop- 
ment of these schools carries with it the responsibility of presenting 
sound and constructive information which will guide the producers 
in carrying out their cooperative marketing programs. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to obtain the active cooj^eration of tlie leaders 
in cooperative marketing and of State and h'ederal woidcets en- 
gaged in economic j'eseaix‘l). 

A. W. M(Kat. 

C OOPERATIVE Mar- The right of farmers to market their 
keting Recognized products collectively through their own 
in Numerous Laws or-ganizations has gained rapid recogni- 
tion during the last few years. This 
i-ecognition has been reflected in many laws designed to enable farm- 
ers to accomplish this purpose. All but two of the States now have 
statutes expressly providing for the incorporation of coopei'ative 
associations. Thirty-eight of the vStates have enacted substantially 
the same for*m of law. A majority of the States have passed coop- 
erative marketing laws within the last 10 year's. Most of these 
statutes were passed within a shorter pei'iod of time. There is no 
Federal statute providing for the incorporation of cooperative asso- 
ciations, but there are Federal statutory provisions defining the 
status of cooperative associations under the Fedei'al antitrust laws. 

Prior to the enactment of State statutes, expressly authorizing the 
formation of cooperative associations, such associations were formed 
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from time to time in various States under the ordinary business oor- 
poration laws. The formation of associations under such statutes was 
not satisfactory because the business corporation laws were not drawn 
with the needs of cooperatives in mind. They reflected the com- 
mercial rather than the cooperative viewpoint. Many of these stat- 
utes did not permit of the organization of nonstock organizations. 
Generally, they provided that the holder of stock should be entitled 
to as many votes as he held shares of stock, thus providing for the 
dominance of capital and not permitting the equality among mem- 
bers which is essential to cooperation. These statutes contemplated 
the payment of dividends upon a stock rather than upon a patronage 
basis. As a result of these conditions and others, those interested in 
cooperation early in the growth of the movement found it essential 
to have statutes enacted expressly providing for the incorporation of 
cooperative associations. 

Laws Authorize Contracts 

Nearly all of the statutes which have been passed providing for the 
organization of cooperative associations authorize associations 
formed under them to enter into contracts for limited periods with 
their members for the delivery of their products for marketing. As- 
sociations are also authorized to include in their contracts and by-laws 
provisions with respect to liquidated damages: that is, the associa- 
tions are authorized to stipulate in their c’ontracts and by-laws rea- 
sonable sums which members are re(}uii’ed to pay if they fail to 
deliver their products for marketing in accorJance with their 
agreements. 

Such statutes also usually authorize the courts to decree the 
specific performance of contracts of associations formed under them 
and to enjoin members from disposing of their products outside of 
associations. State courts have in many cases upheld the right of 
cooperative associations to recover liquidated damages and have held 
that they are entitled to the specific performance of their contracts 
and to enjoin members from violating them. 

As cooperative associations began to be formed in increasing num- 
bers, leaders in the moA ement were disturbed for fear the associa- 
tions might be held to be organizations in restraint of trade or in 
violation of the antitrust laws. They urged that tliere was an in- 
herent and fundamental difl'erence between the condition and cir- 
cumstances of isolated farmers largely dependent on the caprice of 
the seasons and those engaged in other pursuits. Only a few as- 
sociations were prosecuted for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws, but there was alwa 3 \s the fear that prosecutions might be in- 
stituted at any time. On account of this fact, cooperative leaders 
early in the growth of the movement, and beginning about 1890, 
were instrumental in having various States enact laws designed 
to give cooperative associations standing under their antitrust laws, 
and now a majority of the States have statutory provisions dealing 
with this matter. 

Exemptions from Antitrust Laws 

Practically all of the statutes that have been enacted witliin the 
last 10 years providing for incorporation of cooperative associations 
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provide that any association formed under them shall not be deemed 
to be a combination in restraint of trade.” Cooperative leaders in 
1914 were instrumental in bringing to the attention of Congress the 
need for a declaration by it that cooperative associations, because of 
their form or existence, were not to be regarded as in violation of 
the antitrust laws. The result was section G of the Clayton Act 
which provides, in part, that '^Nothing contained in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the 
puipose of mutual help, and not having capital stock or conducted 
for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be 
held or constiued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 

It will be observed that section G of the Clayton Act does not 
cover the case of cooperatives organized with capital stock, hat, on the 
other hand, is confined strictly to nonstock organizations. The courts 
have construed this section to mean that an organization is not to 
be declared in violation of the antitrust laws simply because of its 
existen(‘e and oiieration, but, on the other hand, they have held that 
organizations of the type referred to therein are amenable to the 
law if their conduct is not in accordance therewith. 

Because of the fact that section G of the (Mayton xVct referred only 
to nonstock organizations, and because many felt that this section 
was not as clear as it should be, cooperative leaders continued to 
seek for further legislation with respect to the relation of organiza- 
tions of farmers to the antitrust laws. As a result, on February 
18, 1922, the (^ipper-Volstead xVct became a law, which states ex- 
pressly that ^‘persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut rn* fruit 
growers may act together in associations, corporate or otherwise, 
with or without cajiital stock, in collectively processing, pi'eparing 
for market, handling and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, such products of persons so engaged.'’ 

Conditions Imposed on Cooperatives 

There are certain conditions in the act which cooperatives desirous 
of obtaining the benefits thereof must meet. Such associations must 
be oj>erated for the mutual benefit of their members as producers, 
and they must not ^"deal in the products of nonmembers to an 
amount greater in value than su(*h as are handled by it for members.” 
In addition, an association to obtain tlie benefits of the act must 
restrict each member to one vote in the affairs of the association or 
else the association must not pay dividends on stock or member- 
ship capital in excess of 8 per cent ])er annum.” The act provides 
that, in the event the Secretary of Agriculture shall have repon to 
believe that any association operating thereunder monopolizes or 
restrains trade in interstate or foreign commer(‘e to such an extent 
that the price of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced by 
reason thereof, he shall file a complaint against such an association 
and, following a hearing, if he finds that this is true he is directed 
to issue an order to the association requiring it to cease and desist 
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from monopolization or restraint of trade. Up to the |M’esent time 
no complaints have been issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
no facts have been presented to him involving any association, indicat- 
ing that it has unduly enhanced the price of any agricultural product. 

The general principles and methods of cooperative marketing 
have been involved in cases that have been passed upon by the 
supreme courts of 21 States within the last 6 years, and they have 
been upheld in every instance. During this period there have been 
no cases decided by appellate courts which have held that cooperative 
associations were illegal. 

Recent Decisions Favorable 

Some of the earlier decisions involving cooperative associa- 
tions held either expressly or by implication against the princi- 
ples of cooperation, but, as indicated, within the last 6 years 
the supreme courts of 21 States have uniformly rendered de- 
cisions favorable thereto. During this time, in each instance in 
which an appellate court has decided a case against a cooperative 
association, the opinion did not involve the basic principles of 
cooperation but rather rested upon the interpretation of the market- 
ing contract, or upon some other fact not involving the general 
principles and methods of cooperation. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States under the grain futures act upholding 
the right of cooperative associations of grain farmers to have their 
own representatives on the floors of grain exchanges, by implication 
apju'oves the principles of cooperation. 

L. S. HunBKRT. 


C ORN Borer The European corn borer has invaded the 
Has Invaded Corn Belt. It is present in the Maumee River 
Corn States Basin and has crossed the eastern boundary of 
Indiana. What are we going to do about it? 
For two years past this pest has destroyed the growing corn 
Ihroughoiit a large part of Kent and Essex (V)unties in southern 
Ontario. The spectacle presented by the complete luin of these 
crops over more than 400 square miles, as viewed by the leading 
agricultural authorities of our large corn-growing States, has rend- 
ered the question of corn -borer control one of paramount importance. 

Since 1920, when an intense and widespread infestation of this 
pest was discovered in southern Ontario, the department has realized 
that because of the facility of flight possessed by this moth nothing 
within the power of man could prevent the eventual invasion of the 
(^orn Belt, and it has laid its plans accordingly. 

During the intervening years the department has conducted a 
thoroughgoing scientific investigation of the whole problem both 
iir this country and in Europe. This inquiry has resulted in demon- 
strating that the control of this pest lies primarily in the applica- 
tion of cultural methods of combat, such as the harvesting of the 
crop in a scrupulously clean manner and the subsequent disposal of 
the stalks, cobs, and fodder by shredding, burning, feeding, or 
ensiling them. To be effective this must be done previous to the 
emergence of the moths or by May 1 following the harvest. i 
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A less desirable alternative is the <;lean plowing down of all corn 
debris, preferably during the autumn of its harvest. Exhaustive 
experimental work has shown this method to be fairly effective, but 
only where every vestige of the corn plants was either plowed en- 
tirely under or where the d4bris remaining after plowing was care- 
fully gathered and burned. Where such metliods of culture have 
prevailed in Europe, which is the native home of the borer, the 
insect does little or no injury. On the contrary, where careless 
methods of handling the crop obtain and the stalks are allowed to 
remain from year to year, the corn borer often reduces the yield 
from 25 to 50 per cent or more. 

No Short Cut 

A thorough study of the problem has revealed no short cut, no 
easy method of subjugating the corn borer. It has therefore become 
obvious that for mu(;h of the Corn Belt the solution of this problem 
lies primarily in a modification of present methods of corn culture. 
This fact has been recognized not only by the department but also 
by the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and New 
lork, which have issued mandatory regulations designed to obtain 
the necessary action on the part of corn growers within the infested 
regions. In brief these requirements are as follows : 

All cornstalks, remnants of stalks, and cobs of each year’s corn 
crop, in fields, buildings, stacks, or elsewhere, if not fed, made into 
silage, or shredded, shall be destroyed by burning or by plowing 
under completely or by a combination of burning and plowing, 
before May 1 of the following year. 

As Congress recently has appropriated $10,000,000 for such work, 
the department has undertaken a comprehensive control campaign 
which IS being waged in cooperation with State and county organiza- 
tions throughout designated areas in the States previously mentioned. 
In the conduct of this work the farmers will be paid for such extra 
labor performed by them as is additional to that which is usual and 
normal in ordinary farm operations. The maximum i^ate for extra 
labor allowance authorized is not to exceed $2 per acre for field or 
sweet corn, for each acre of such corn grown on such farms as shall 
successfully pass inspection as to compliance with the State regu- 
latory requirements, 

Canada Moves to Protect American Growers 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, recently promulgated similar 
regulations, the enforcement beginning with October 1, 1926. This 
action is of the greatest importance to American corn growers and 
especially those of Michigan and Ohio. This is true because there 
is good reason to believe that much of the recent increase in infesta- 
tion, which has become so apparent there, was due to the arrival 
of swarms of moths from severely infested fields in Ontario, where 
until recently little or nothing in the way of clean-up work has been 
attempted. Kuined fields of corn extending over hundreds of square 
miles remained untouched because the crop was a failure ana the 
growers had become discouraged. This condition permitted millions 
of corn-borer moths to emerge during the summers of 1925 and 1926 
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and to fly across the international boundary into the cornfields of 
Michigan and Ohio. The newly effective Canadian regulations 
should therefore be hailed as a boon to the farmers in the United 
States because they should result in shutting off a most dangerous 
source of further severe infestation: 

Agricultural Engineers Help 

At the suggestion of the department the agricultural engineers 
of Ohio State University, with the cooperation of the large manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, have . developed and placed on the 
market at a reasonable cost attachments for most of the corn har- 
vesters now in general use, that will cut the corn practically at the 
ground line and thus aid the growers materially in adopting the 
manges in harvesting methods necessary to combat the pest. These 
ingenious men have also designed a machine which picks and busks 
the ears and converts the remaining stover into a finely divided 
residue which either may be used as silage or returned directly to 
the land as fertilizer, with little or no increase in costs over those 
incurred by present harvesting methods. 

It is believed that by the aid of these mechanical contrivances 
and the conduct of a thoroughgoing publicity campaign the neces- 
sary changes in corn culture can be obtained without serious shock 
to the corn-growing industry. 

An extremely important part of the present campaign for the 
repression of the corn borer, and one which apparently is not thor- 
oughly apprex'iated by the public at large, is the inspection and 
quarantine service as conducted by the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology and the Federal Horticultural Board in cooperation with 
the various States. This service aims to prevent the transpor- 
tation and consequent spread of the corn borer throimh the various 
avenues of commerce. During the shipping season lor green corn 
this service operates inspection stations on all main highways lead- 
ing out of the areas known to be infested by the pest. At such 
stations all vehicles are stopped and inspected to insure that corn 
containing borers shall not be carried by such means into uninfested 
territory. 

That this inspection service is an effective and valuable means of 
preventing the rapid spread of the pest over long distances is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that during the corn-shipping season of 1925 
nearly 2,500,000 automobiles were thus inspected in western New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, From these were taken 
171,502 ears of corn which contained 1,972 corn borers. As many of 
the automobiles from which such corn was taken were bound for 
points as far west as Chicago, it is apparent that the interception of 
this infested corn undoubtedly served to i^revent the establishment of 
the pest in the heart of the Corn Belt years and perhaps a decade in 
advance of its possible arrival there through such natural means as 
the flight of the moth. 

Annual Scouting Campaign 

In addition to its other important functions, the inspection service 
conducts annually a scouting campaign to determine the geographical 
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limits of the spread of the pest from year to year. As a result of 
this, it becomes possible to alter the (juarantine regulations in accord- 
ance with the annual spread of the pest and to locate quarantine 
stations at points where such dangerously infested corn as that pre- 
viously mentioned will be certain of interception. 

To help in the combat with the corn borer, the work of importing 
the insec^t enemies of the pest from Europe was begun several years 
ago, and this has been carried on w ith increasing vigor yearly. In 
all some 10 species or kinds of these parasites have been liberated, of 
which five species lire known to have become established. Many 
hundreds of thousands of these have been turned loose to w^ork their 
wdll on the corn borer, but it may be 20 years before they become 
numerous enough for their effect upon the borer to become notice- 
able. In the meantime, and very likely also after these parasites 
become effective, the cultural methods of combat previously described 
must be relied upon to render coin growing profitable wl'^rever the 
corn borer thrives. 


The Real Combat Has Only Begun 

The fight to prevent this truly formidable pest from robbing the 
fertile Mississippi Basin of its greatest crop has only just begun. 
If success is to crown our efforts, this fight must continue in an 
earnest, thorough-going, and persistent manner for years to come. 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the advent of the 
corn borer means the doom of iirofitable corn growing in America, 
but this need not be true if the gi'owers will respond to the depart- 
ment's warnings before it is too late. 

W. K. Walton. 


C ORN Breed- T lie results of varietal comparisons and of ex- 
ing in New tensive breeding experiments have showm that 
Experiments the older methods of corn breeding w^ere unable 
to increase the productiveness of better yielding 
varieties significantly. They also have showTi that simple mass selec- 
tion of seed ears from jirodiictive plants of an adapted type was 
])ractically as efficient as the elaborate ear-to-iwv method which had 
been advocated so widely. A better knowdedge of the laws of hered- 
itv made clear w hy progress under the older methods w'as limited and, 
of even more importance, pointed to selection within self-fertilized 
or selfed lines as a sound basis for corn improvement. It is w^ith 
methods of corn breeding based upon the principle of selection w ithin 
selfed lines that this article is concerned. 

The first step in breeding corn by selection wdthin selfed lines is 
to self-pollinate a numl)er of plants of the variety or varieties to be 
used. (Fig. 5^1.) Seed from the better ears profluced is -planted in 
ear rows and plants in these rows are self-pollinated. This procedure 
is continued during several generations, only the better ears from the 
better plants in the better row^s being selected each year. 

The effects of self-fertilizing corn are immediate and obvious. De- 
fective characters which have been suppressed in the hybrid condi- 
tion of ordinary corn come into expression. There is a cumulative 
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decrease in vigor and productiveness, which is most rapid folloT^ing 
the first self-fertilization and which becomes gradually slower with 
each successive generation. There are marked differences in the 
vigor and appearance of different lines. As self-feitilization con- 
tinues the plants within individual lines become more and more 
uniform, thus accentuating the differences between lines. After six 
or seven generations of self-fertilization, approximate constancy is 

reached, after which there is little 
T " further reduction in vigor and the 

lines breed more or less true. 

Lines Used in Hybrid Combination 


I i these lines, themselves in- 

I I H ferior to the original variety, that 

I •' breeder uses in hybrid combina- 

I; M tion of one kind or another in ob- 

l‘ taining larger yields of corn. As 

i : the lines become uniform, crosses 

f I are made between unrelated lines in 

various ways to determine those 
that are best in hybrid combination. 

number of lines is reduced, by 
elimination of the poorer ones, to 
f ‘ ' four, or more that are to 

^By^l producing seed for gen- 

^ ^BkB? planting. Three methods of 

utilizing selfed lines have been sug- 
^^BB gested, (1) single crosses, (2) 

double crosses, and (3) synthetic 
^^^Bi varieties. 

/f ^ ^ Single-crossed seed is produced 

!’ |HBB by growing two selfed lines, A and 

^ B, in alternate rows of an isolated 

^ ^ plat and pulling the tassels from 

J the plants of one line, as A, before 

^ ^ ^ — they have shed pollen. The seed 

Fi(}. nn, — A < orji plant i)a«j!:ed m in produced on the detasseled A plants 

hand pollinating. Slioots and tassels % . \ v/ Ti 

are protected from contaiiiinatioii then represents the cross AXB, 

with stray pollen by bagging. At ninv bp nlanted in the fren- 

tho proper time nollen from the se- ^ llK 11 may ue piaiiltu JU tue 

lected tassel is aft)lied to tlie silks of eral fields. 

the selected car shoot, vvhi<*li again i i i j * i i 

is bagged. In seif-pcdiimiting, the Double-crossed seed IS produced 

by crossing two single crosses. This 
requires maintaining three isolated 
plats, two smaller plats for the production of the tMo single crosses 
and a larger plat for producing the double-crossed seed to be used in 
general field planting. Double crossing is a device for overcoming 
the ]>oor quality and high cost of single-crossed seed consequent to its 
production upon the relatively weak plants of the selfed lines. 

Seed ■ selected from fields planted with either single-crossfed or 
double-crossed seed is much less productive than the crosses them- 
selves. Consequently, crossed ^ed must be produced, anew for each 
year’s planting. The use of synthetic varieties does away with the 
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need for growing crossed seed each year. In producing a synthetic 
variety many selfed lines which yield well in all combinations are 
intercrossed and then grown as an ordinary variety. Increased 
yields of corn have been obtained experimentally from single crosses, 
double crosses, and synthetic varieties. As yet, however, there is 
no evidence as to which of these methods will prove most profitable. 
This will depend, not only upon the yields that can be obtained but 
also upon the practicability of seed production and distribution under 
the different methods. 

Caution Necessary 

Several years must elapse after the beginning of a program of 
corn improvement by selection within selfed lines before the success 
of the program can be demonstrated. As the methods are new, there- 
fore, the evidence of their efficiency is not as complete as is desirable. 
At the same time, inci*eased yields have been reported in every ex- 
periment in which these methods have been tried. Crosses which 
ha^ e been high y ielding in one season have tended to be nigh yield- 
ing in other seasons, and crosses involving similar parentage have 
tended to behave similarly. The results of these experiments, there- 
fore, have been consistent. On the basis qjt these experiments it seems 
probable that crosses can be obtained for many sections which will 
yield 20 to 30 per cent inore than the best available varieties. 

It shonld not be understood that all crosses are high yielding. 
Many yield less than the panmt variety. The best ones can be de- 
termined only by careful experiments extending over several years. 
For this reason, and because of tlie time and cost involved in pre- 
liminary s(df- pollinating, the method is one for the experiment sta- 
tion rather than for the grower. Corn growers having the ability 
and willingness to do the right thing at tlie right time may find op- 
portunity for profit in producing crossed seed after the best combina- 
tions have been determined exj^erimentally. For the present, however, 
crosses of ^nown productiveness are available for very few sections. 

Much remains before tlie details of producing and distributing 
crossed seed corn commei’ciallv can be determined. Furthermore, 
few crosses have been tested snfliciently to vvarrant their recommenda- 
tion. Finally, adaptation is as imiiortant in crossed seed as it is in 
ordinary varieties, so that the fact that a cross is high yielding in 
one locality is no evidence of its value in a different environment. 
Caution therefore should be exercised in buying seed corn just because 
it is a single or double cross. 

At the present time the production of crossed seed corn from 
selected selfed lines has not iirogressed far enough for practical 
utilization in more than a very few localities. It promises much, 
however, as a means of increasing corn yields. 

Frederick D. Richey. 

C ORN Con- The average corn croj) of Europe outside of 
sumption Russia in the five years 1921-1925, inclusive, was 
in Europe 505,000,000 bushels, with net imports in the same 
years of 204,000,000 bushels. Corn production is 
confined to the southern part of the continent, with Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria as the only countries having an ex- 

29217 ®— ybk 1926 17 
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portable surplus. Italy ranks next to Rumania and Yugoslavia 
corn production, but has no surplus for export. 

Very little corn is used for human food outside of the corn-pro- 
ducing areas, but in the northern countries of Europe it is used ex- 
tensively for livestock feeding and for industrial purposes. The 
British Isles, including Ireland, imported an average of 76,000,000 
bushels annually in the years 1921-1925, inclusive. It is roughly 
estimated that of these imports one-third is used for poultry feeoing, 
from one-third to one-hali for feeding other kinds of livestock, and 
the remainder chiefly for distilling and starch manufacture. In rela- 
tion to population and area, Denmark and the Netherlands are the 
largest consumers of corn in northern Europe. In Denmark corn is 
used as feed for cattle, hop, and poultry. In the Netherlands it is 
not only used for feeding but also for distilling. 

For feeding poultry there is a universal preference in northern 
Europe for Argentine corn because of the small, round, hard kernel. 
Many poultry feeders are under the impression that chickens can 
not swallow the larger flat kernel of the American corn. In Ger- 
many very little corn is used for feeding except in the extreme south- 
ern part of the country which is supplied largely from the Danubian 
countries. In the industrial areas of Germany some corn is used for 
distilling and starch making, and there has recently been some devel- 
opment of corn-sugar and corn-oil manufacture. 

Table 2 indicates roughly the relative importance of the more im- 
portant European countries as consumers of corn : 


Table 2. — Indicated consumpWm of com in principal European countries — 

average 


Rumania 

Italy ' 

Yujjoslavia 

United Kingdom 

Hungary 

Spain 

France - . 

Netherlands. 

Germany. 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Austria 

Greece... 

Switzerland 

Poland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Total 


Country 


Produc- 

tion 


Millioj* 

hmhels 

143 

95 

109 


5H 

26 

15 


23 


10 


11 

4 

8 


3 


505 


Net ex- 
ports (— ) 
or net im- 
ports (+) 

1 

Indicated 

consump- 

tion 

• 


Million 

Million 

bash (’ll* 

bunhcls 

-24 

119 

+ 13 

108 

-13 

96 

+76 

76 

-2 

56 

+14 

40 

+ 19 

34 

+33 

33 

+;i3 

33 

-4 1 

19 

+17 

17 

+6 

16 

+ 16 

16 

+2 

13 

+5 

9 

2 + 1 

9 

+5 

5 

+1 

I 4 

+3 

3 

+3 

3 

204 

709 

i 


^ including Irish Free State. 
» From year average. 


G. B. L. Arner. 
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C OTTON of Ameri- Three-quarters of a century ago there 
can-£gyptiaii was developed in Egypt a new commercial 
Variety in U. S. type of cotton which has become that coun- 
try’s chief source of wealth. Egyptian 
cotton is related to the American sea-island type and is noted for 
the length, strength, and fineness of the fiber. The different varieties 
range from about U/s to V/j inches in staple. The annual cotton 
acreage of Egypt during the five years 1921 to 1925 averaged 
approximately 1,7G8,000 acres, or about one-third of the total culti- 
vated area. The average annual production during the same period 
the equivalent of approximately 1,354,000 American bales (of 
478 pounds net weight). 

The good qualities of Egyptian cotton were soon appreciated by 
English and later by American spinners. The strengtfx and fineness 
of the fiber make it peculiarly adapted for the manufacture of sew- 



Fig. 54. — A field of Pima cotton in Salt Itiver Valley, Ariz., ready for the pickers 


ing thread, fine dress goods, and tire fabrics. During the past five 
yeaps the annual imports into the United States have averaged the 
equivalent of approximately 201,000 American bales. 

More than 25 years ago the Department of Agriculture began to 
investigate the possibility of producing Pigyptian cotton in the 
United States. Cotton is grown in Egypt entirely under irrigation, 
in a climate characterized by long, hot, rainless summers. Finding 
that this type of cotton is not adapted to the main Cotton Belt, the 
department concentrated its efforts in the irrigated districts of Ari- 
zona and southern California, where conditions similar to those of 
Egypt are encountered. 

Selection Gave Good Results 

Rather unsatisfactory results were obtained with the varieties 
introduced from Egypt, but by selection from one of them there 
was developed in Arizona in 1908 a new variety to which the name 
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^^Yuma” was js^iven. This cotton avera^^ed in staple about 1^ 
inches. Field tests and spinning tests of the fiter by manufacturers 
showed its suitability for commercial production, and in 1912 the 
department furnished seed to farmers for planting a few hundred 
a?res in the Salt River Valley of Arizona and the Imperial Valley 
of California. The acreage of American -Egyptian cotton in these 
States increased rapidly during the next five years, and in 1917 the 
production amounted to about 16,000 bales. 

Meanwhile, another variety, the “ Pima,’’ had been developed at 
the United States field station’ Sacaton, Ariz., by selection of a very 
distinct plant discovered in a field, of Yuma cotton. The new 
variety was characterized by finer, lighter-colored, and longer fiber, 
having an average staple of about ly^ inches. After being tested 
for several years, its superiority to the older variety could no longer 
be doubted, and it was decided to substitute Pima for Yuma. It is 
not easy for an entire community to replace one variety of cotton 
by another without mixing the seed, but, fortunately, the cotton 
growers of the Salt River Valley were Avell enough organized to 
carry out this undertaking successfully. Since 1918 the entire acre- 
age of American-Egyi)tian cotton has consisted of the Pima variety. 
Statistics of production are given in Table 3. They indicate that 
for the 14 annual f*rops of lint and seed the gross return to the 
growers has been approximately $73,090,000. 


Table 3. — Am(ri((Ui-E(jyi)ii<in cotton: Product io)i and cHfimatcd value to the 
(f rowers of the J) annual crops 


Yf'wr 

Lint pro- 
duced 
(bales of 
478 pounds 
net weight) 

Estimated gross return to the 
growers 

Lint 

Seed 

Total 

1912 - 

375 
2. 135 
0, 187 
1, 095 
3, 331 
15, 900 
36, 187 
40, 437 
92, 501 
37,094 
32, 824 
22,420 
4,319 
20, 053 

$39,000 

197.000 
483, 000 

119.000 
700, (KK) 

5, 482, 0(X) 

9. 793. 000 
10, 440, 000 
13, 275, (XK) 

5, 500, 000 

5.152.000 
3, 859, 000 
1, 070, 000 
3, 920, (XK) 

$5,000 
28,000 
.50, 000 
11,000 
80, 000 
020, 000 
1,300,(K)0 
2, (KK), (XK) 
1, 200, 000 
.520, 000 

043. 000 
470, 000 
109, 000 1 

401.000 ’ 

.$44,000 
225, (XX) 

533. 000 

130.000 

786.000 
0, 102, 000 

11.093.000 
18.440,(X)0 

14. 475.000 
6, 020, 000 
5, 795, 000 

4.335.000 

1.179.000 

4. 321.000 

m4 . - 

1916. - 

1910 . . - - 

1917. . 

1918 

imo. . -- 

1920.. - - 

1921.. . 

1922 - 

1923 . - - -- 

1924. .. 

1925 .. 

Total.. 

314, 990 

60, 029, (XX) 

7,449,000 

73, 478, 000 


The acreage and number of bales produced have fluctuated greatly 
from year to year. The peak was reached in 1920, when the keen 
demand of the tire industry for this kind of cotton and the very 
high prices paid during the winter of 1919-20 ded to the planting 
of ‘^M0,000 acres in Arizona and California. The reaction from this 
boom, together wdth the general financial depression throughout the 
country, caused a great drop in prices and a long delay in marketing 
the 1920 crop. At this time lire manufacturers began to substitute 
shorter cottons for the high-priced extra staples and the demand 
for the latter by this industry is now relatively small. On the 
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other hand, manufacturers of fine dress goods have increased their 
consumption of Pima cotton and there has been no great difiiculty 
in disposing of the crops produced during the last four years. Pro- 
duction since 1921 hovS been confined to the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona. 

Importance of Pure Seed 

The Department of Agriculture has constantly emphasized the 
importance of pure planting seed in the production of cotton and 
particularly of the long-staple cottons, since their value depends 
largely upon their uniformity and an even-running fiber can not bo 

f jrown from mixed or mongrelized seed. Cotton varieties are popu- 
arly supposed to ‘‘ run out ” after a few years, but there is no evi- 
dence that this will happen if the seed for planting is taken each 
year from well-isolated fields and is ginned with precautions to 
prevent mixing with other seed. 

The Salt River Valley farmers, when they began to g ow Ameri- 
can-Egyptian cotton, followed the recommendadon of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and organized themselves as a pure-seed com- 
munity. Cotton breeders of the department, with the cooperation 
of the University of Arizona, have aided them by roguing each year 
a limited acreage, removing the undesirable or ^‘off-type” plants. 
The seed from the rogued acreage is increased under guarded condi- 
tions the following year and the seed from the increase fields is 
distributed for general planting the second year after the roguing 
was done. Thanks to the hearty cooperation of the associations of 
farmers and of the gins which have handled the planting seed, this 
procedure has been followed so effecjtively that there is no evidence 
of deterioration in the protected stock of Pima cotton since it began 
to be grown commercially. 

It was relatively easy to keep the planting seed pure during the 
first 10 years of the industry, for auring that period the whole 
Salt River Valley was a one- variety community,” Yuma and after- 
wards Pima having been practically the only cotton grown. Begin- 
ning with 1922, however, there has been a large acreage of upland 
cotton in the valley and this has made it harder to keep the Pima 
seed supply uncontaminated. Up to this time, however, the diffi- 
culties have been overcome successfully and an ample supply of 
pure Pima seed will be available for planting in 1927. 

Marketed in Free Competition 

American -Egyptian cotton is marketed in free competition with 
the vastly larger crop of similar cotton produced in Egypt. Half or 
more of the Egyptian crop consists of the Sakellaridis variety, which 
staples about 1^^ inches, and is very fine and strong. Although 
some American manufacturers of fine goods prefer Pima to Sake! ” 
cotton when prices are equal, they are, as a rule, unwilling "to pay more 
for the former. The postwar depression in Europe has lessened the 
demand there for fine goods manufactured from very long-staple 
cotton, with the result that Sakel now reaches the American market 
in large quantities at relatively low prices. 

Pima cotton at Salt River Valley points usually sells for about 
double the price of middling upland, but on December 1, 1922, the 
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difference in price in favor of Pima was only 28 per cent and on the 
same date in 1923 only 14 per cent of the price of middling. These 
abnormal price relations, together with the greater cx)st of picking 
and ginning Pima cotton and the widely held belief that it is much 
less productive than "‘short staple” cotton, caused many of the 
Salt River Valley farmers to abandon Pima and plant upland varie- 
ties. It is estimated that of the total cotton acreage of the valley, 
upland cotton constituted 55 per cent in 1923, 94 per cent in 1924, 
and 63 per cent in 1925. 

The average annual yield of lint per acre in Salt River Valley 
during the four years 1922 to 1925 was 260 pounds for Pima cotton 
and 326 pounds for upland cottons, the Pima yield having averaged 
80 per cent of the upland yield. The best available data on cost of 
production indicate that it costs about $13 more to produce 260 
pounds of Pima cotton per acre than to produce 326 pounds of 
upland cotton per acre. The price at Phoenix, Ariz., on December 
1, during the four years 1922 to 1925, averaged 26^/4 cents for upland 
(grade middling) and 40 cents for Pima (grade 2). It is computed 
that with middling upland at 26 % cents, Pima should sell for 38 
cents to be equally profitable under average conditions of yield in 
the Salt River Valley. 

The yield of Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley has averaged 
only slightly more than one-half bale per acre. Nevertheless, much 
higher yields, amounting in numerous instances to 1 bale (500 
pounds) per acre, are obtained every year on some of the farms in 
the valley. Some of the land in this locality was never suitable for 
growing this kind of cotton and much more of it has been rendered 
relatively unproductive by too many successive crops of cotton. 
Thei'e is good evidence that frequent lotation with alfalfa is very 
beneficial to the yield of cotton. By restricting the Pima acreage 
to areas naturally well-adapted to this crop and by using methods of 
rotation and irrigation which experience has shown will keep the 
soil in good condition, the average yield could be much increased. 
The adoption of such a policy would go a long way toward making 
it easier to produce Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley in compe- 
tition wdth “short staple” and to market it in competition with 
cotton imported from Egypt. 

Thomas H. Keakney. 


C ORN Varieties The corn-rot diseases are an important 
Resistant to factor contributing to a lower yield per acre 
Rot Disease and a poorer quality of grain. These diseases 
may cause a reduction in stand, a seedling 
blight, a rotting of the roots, a reduction in vigor, barrenness, 
nubbin production, delayed maturity, and a rotting of the ears. 

Proper selection of seed and the breeding of strajns of corn resist- 
ant to the rot diseases are effective methods that are being used in 
reducing losses from these troubles. Seed selection and breeding are 
not the same thing. One can not take the place of the other. And 
yet they are both very essential in any program of com improvement. 
The two operations complement each other. Seed selection may 
accomplish much in reducing losses from disease and unfavorable 
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conditions of weather and soil while superior and better varieties 
are being developed. When such strains and varieties have been 
perfected and made available for the corn grower it will require 
much careful seed selection to maintain the disease resistance and 
agronomic qualities of these improved strains. 

In breeding for disease resistance the pure-line method has been 
used. This method involves the production of inbred strains by 
continued self-fertilization and selection, followed by the recombi- 
nation of the better inbreds, after 5 to 10 years of selfing, into first 
generation crosses, double crosses, and synthetic varieties that possess 
high disease resistance and other necessary (pialities. 

Combination of Qualities Needed 

An inbred strain resistant to one disease or to one set of environ- 
mental conditions is not necessarily resistant to all other diseases or 
to injury from other unfavorable soil and climatic e^.cironments. 
Strains fiighly resistant to Pythium root rot may be very susceptible 
to Gibberella seedling blight, and strains highly res^tant to Diplodia 
ear rot may have a low resistance to injury from light frosts in the 
ftdl. Again, strains may be highly resistant to the seedling blight 
diseases and be comparatively susceptible to both Gibberella and 
Diplodia ear rots. 

In the selection of strong inbreds it is necessary to subject these 
strains to several different sets of conditions and to determine their 
reaction to diseases important in each particular locality. In many 
sections this would include resistance to corn smut, as well as resist- 
ance to the root, stalk, and ear rot diseases. It appears possible to 
find and develop inbreds that combine a high resistance to the prin- 
cipal rot diseases and to smut, and also have them possess consid- 
erable merit in such physiologic and genetic qualities as ability to 
germinate and grow under comiiaratively cold soil conditions, ability 
to make tlie best j)ossible use of the nutrient materials available in 
the soil, resistance to lodging and stalk breaking, and high resistance 
to cool weather and light frosts in the early fall. 

The planting of the same inbreds on soil that has been in corn for 
a number of years, and, at the same time, in an adjacent field that 
has not grown corn for several years, furnishes an opportunity to 
compare the abilities of the strains to resist an unfavorable soil com- 
plex and also to observe the way in which they react to a favorable 
soil complex. Such comparisons are more valuable when a part of 
the old cornland has received heav^y applications of barnyard manure, 
phosphate, and lime if necessary. The value of the comparisons is 
further increased when plantings are made on at least three dates, 
extending from the beginning to the end of the normal corn-planting 
season. 

Temperature Requirements Vary 

Some inbred strains have been found which giv^e a very unsatis- 
factory stand when early planting is followed by cold weather. 
Other inbreds do well uncier the same unfavorable conditions. (Fig. 
55.) Frequently those that do so poorly under conditions usually 
accompanying early planting have a satisfactory field stand and 
make a good growth when planted later. Results from laboratory 
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experiments under controlled temperature conditions indicate that 
inbred strains vary greatly in their temperature requirements for 
germination and early ^owth. Some will germinate and grow 
under comparatively cold soil conditions. To obtain satisfactory 



rio. 55.— Cold-susceptible and cold-resistant strains. A, An Inbred very susceptible to 
Injury from a temperature of 24 ° F. on May 25, at which time the corn was ap- 
proxima^ly 6 Inches high. A later planting of tin- same strain had a satiafaotorv 
stand. B, An lnbl^ed highly resistant to the unfavorable weath-er conditions 
desorlbed above 

stand;^ of other strains it is necessary to delay planting until the 
latter part of the corn-planting season. 

Another great advantage of a series of dates of planting is the 
opportunity afforded to compare the abilities of the inbreds to with- 
stand a short period of drought without injury and to resist lodging 
during a heavy windstorm. Frequently either a drought or a heavy 
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jiiucuiuieu wiiii u. 

uiilnoeulatetl seed of the same sti-ain 


windstorm will hit one of the plantinfis in the silkinji stage at which 
time strains with weak and inelheient root s^’.stems are easi^ de- 
tected. Field plantings tinder varying soil conditions at different 
dates of planting, over a period of years, thus give much definite 
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information concerning the physiology and genetics of the various 
inbred strains of corn and their recombinations. 



F^io. 57. — Kars of two stroiiK iiibrotls and their flrst-genenition cross. This cross and 
other good reconi]>inatioiis liave consistently yielded from 15 to 35 per cent more 
than ordinary open-pollinated corn 


In addition to the above-described methods for arriving at some 
decision regarding the relative merits of inbred strains and crosses 
the same strains and crosses of corn have been subjected to inocula- 
tion with pure cultures of organisms, As one aim of the inocula- 
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tion experiments has been to determine resistance and susceptibility 
to specific diseases, an attempt has been made to use productive land 
that has not grown corn for a number of years. In many cases 
virgin prairie sod was available. 

Cool Soil Favors Scab 

It has been fbund that Gihherella Haubinetii (Mont.) Sacc., the 
wheat scab organism, does most damage to corn under comparatively 
cool soil conditions (below 68 to 70° F.). The injury also is more 
severe in a rather dry soil. Thus in testing for resistance to this 
particular disease-producing organism, plantings are made at early 
and intermediate dates. In addition to inoculation experiments at 
Bloomington, in central Illinois, inoculation studies have been con- 
ducted with the same inbreds and others at Madison, Wis., and at 
other points in Illinois, planting at intervals of a week to 10 days 
throughout the corn-planting season. 

Much variation in resistance and susceptibility to Gibberella has 
been observed. Some strains have been found that were so suscepti- 
ble that only a few straggling plants survived in the inoculated 
plots. (Fig. 56.) Other strains were intermediate in their reaction 
to this organism. A few have been highly resistant under conditions 
usually encountered in the field. 

Further studies have been made by inoculating with a pure cul- 
ture of Diplodm zem (Schw.) Lev., an organism causing seedling 
blight and ear rot. A species of Pythium causing root rot also has 
been used, A few strains have proved highly resistant to both of 
these disease-producing organisms. Field experiments have been 
supplemented by laboratory and greenhouse studies. 

Opportunities in Corn Breeding 

The recombinations of some of the inbreds that are high in diseavse 
resistance (fig. 57) and that also have a wide range in physiologic 
function have been giving increased yields of sound grain ranging 
from 15 to 35 2)er cent more than ordinary corn. In many cases 
these increased yields seem to have been obtained with little excess 
drain on the limiting nutrient elements of the soil. Furthermore, 
the recombinations of strong inbreds have been affected less adversely 
by unfavorable soil and climatic conditions than has ordinary corn. 
Disease resistance, when combined with other important physiologic 
qualities, becomes very valuable. Thus scientific corn breeding 
promises eventually to make its contribution to the safety of the 
investment of the American corn grower and also to the conservation 
of the natural wealth of our agricultural soils. 

James II. Holbert. 

James G. Dickson. 


C OTTONSEED To the Chinese probably belongs the credit 

Crushing In- for making the first use of cottonseed oil, for 
dustry Grows their records show that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in China cottonseed were sometimes 
ground and fed to oxen and that an oil suitable for illumination was 
obtained. In America the first mention of cottonseed oil is found in 
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the records of Doctor Otto of Bethlehem, Pa., dated 1768. In 
England in 1783 a prize was posted, by the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, Manufacture, and Conmierce, for a practical method 
for extracting oil from cottonseed. On March 2, 1799, a United 
States patent was issued to C. Whiting covering a process for ex- 
tracting cottonseed oil. 

It was not until 1826, however, that practical extraction of the oil 
was attempted in a small mill located in Columbia, S. C. In 1832 
a second mill was established in Florence, Ga. Early extractions 
were used for illumination purposes or in the manufacture of soap. 

It was not until 1855 that it was suggested that cottonseed oil was 
an edible oil and it soon became an adiilterant or substitute for olive 
oil. Some time after 1880 cottonseed oil was introduced into hog 
lard to temper the lard for use in cold climates. From then on, the 
history of the use of cottonseed oil from its surreptitious incorpora- 
tion with lard to its position as an open competitor of both lard and 
butter is filled with the intrigues of competitive industries. 

In 1860 there were seven establishments for the manufacture of 
cottonseed oil in the United States. This nutnber fell to four in 1867. 
But from that time the number has increased rapidly. There were 26 
in 1870, 45 in 1880. and 872 in 1914. Since 1914 there has been a 
decided tendency toward consolidation, not only in management but 
in the construction of larger units and the abandonment of mills of 
small capacity. In 1914 there were 68 mills that crushed less than 

1.000 tons each, and only 12.5 per cent of the mills crushed over 

10.000 tons each; but in 1925 there were only 18 mills that crushed 
less than 1,000 tons each, and 32.6 per cent of the mills crushed over 

10,000 tons eacli. The growth of the industry is shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. — Growth of the coitonHiTO-crnnhing induntry in the United states 


Year 

Number 
of mills 

Seed 

crushed 

Value of 
products 

*182(1 

1831 

} 

1 

1 

Tom ■ 

Pollars 

1847 



38(50 

7 

50,000 

741,000 

1874 


84,000 

123.000 

182.000 

2. 530. 000 

3.970.000 

7. 290. 000 

1875- - 


i88(L-- 

45 

18W) 

119 

1,023,000 

19, 790, 000 

1900 

357 

2, 479, 380 

42,411,835 

1904 

717 

3, 345, 370 
3, 827, 303 

69,310,624 

107,628,204 

3909 

810 

3914„ 

872 

4, 847, 628 

166,036,437 

1017 

728 

4, 251, 680 

360,736,000 

1920.. 

(}75 

4, 069, 366 

166, 513, 000 

1925 

.530 

4, 60.5, 227 

240, 8.55, 000 


Kemarks 


Columbia, S. C. 

Nalches, Miss. 

New Orleans, La. 

3 in Louisiana; 1 each in Missouri, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 


Development Has Been Haphazard 

Taken as a whole, the cottonseed-crushing industry may be said 
to have had a rather haphazard development. It began with the 
purpose of obtaining one valuable product, oil, from a material 
that had long been considered an offensive nuisance. Up to that 
time cottonseed bad been used for planting; fed to cattle with cau- 
tion, lest they be poisoned: and, when rotted, occasionally used by 
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more progressive farmers as a manure. So offensive a nuisance did 
the annual accumulation become that as measures necessary to the 
protection of the public health, laws were enacted regulating its 
disposal. 

Preparation of the oil and its utilization has ever been uppermost 
in the minds of those engaged in the industry, to the passive and 
general neglect of other phases of the business. Improvements and 
changes in methods have resulted rather from the critical demands 
of the consumers of the products of the mills tlian from initiative 
within the industry. 

The demands of the refiners of oil necessitated a careful study of 
its extraction and of the factors influencing its quality, for not only 
did the producers have to meet the demands of the refiners, but, 
indirectly if not directly, they had to meet the problems of increas- 
ing the consumption and especially of combating the opposition of 
producers of other oils with which cottonseed oil soon became a 
serious competitor. 

An early effort was made to dispose of the residual cake, first as 
a fertilizer and later as a cattle feed; but the efl'orts to encourage 
the use of the cake when ground into meal, as a cattle feed, met 
with prejudices, owin<? largely to the disastrous results of feeding 
highly concentrated roods Avithoiit regard to food values. These 
prejudices coupled with laws regulating commercial feeds and 
fertilizers in turn brought about a thorough study of this product. 

Residual Fiber a Problem 

The residual fiber found on cottonseed after they liave been ginned 
has always been a problem to the crushers. If the fuzz is absent, 
that is, if the seeds are what are known as slick si^ed, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make a sufficient separation of the meats and hulls 
so as to make possible a full recovery of oil. Moreover, the presence 
of the excess hulls reduces the value of the cake. When the seed are 
fuzzy, the usual condition of upland cottonseed, if the residual fiber 
is not removed before crushing, portions of the meats can not be 
freed from them, and more or less oil is absorbed by them, thus 
occasioning losses. On the other handp the cost of removing the 
residual fiber often offsets possible savings in meats and oil. As 
the delinting of the seed is of questionable economy, the controlling 
factor has been generally the cost of the process rather than the 
value of the linters produced. At first it was thought inadvisable 
and unnecessary to remove much of the residual fiber — only enough 
to facilitate the separation of the meats and hulls, and certainly 
not more than that which would permit the resulting linters to com- 
plete with cotton lint. The product so obtained, found ready sale 
as a form of cotton and was used for spinning and batting. 

Gradually, as methods of extraction improved and the demand 
for the oil increased, better delinting of the seed and separation of 
the meats were effected, and linters became blends of the residual 
cotton and of the seed fuzz. The quantity of this form of cotton, 
generally spoken of as the “ cut ” per ton, rose between 1900 and 
1910 from about 25 to 50 or more pounds per ton of seed. As a 
result much of the linters became hardly fit for spinning and their 
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use was diverted to the manufacture of mattresses and other feltings 
and to industries requiring them as a source of cellulose. 

During the World War the demands of the Government for 
material for explosives forced an even more intensive delinting. So 
complete did the delinting then become that the long fibers were 
cut or broken, practically all of the fuzz was removed, and even 
the seed coat itself was so closely abraded that considerable hull 
particles were included in the linters so produced. 

Uses Found for Linters 

As yet, however, no discriminating market had developed demand- 
ing a study of the character of this product. With the coming of 
peace, however, it was found that linters could be used in the man- 
ufacture of a great number of valuable articles and that the different 
blends of the long and the short fibers obtainable bv adjustments of 
the delinting machines, were each specially fitted for the manufac- 
ture of a particular group of products into which the linters could 
be converted. 

This divei’sity of uses resulted in a more discriminating market 
and increased price differentials. In 1900 linters brought less than 
1 cent a pound; during the war the price was fixed at 4^/2 cents a 
pound, bul soon after the war the price paid for the highest types 
was above 14 cents, while the lowest type brought about 21/2 cents. 
Out of these circumstances a demand arose for a scale or grades on 
which the oil mills might remove linters and the consumers of 
linters might purchase. In May, 1924, the industry made a joint 
request that the United States Department of Agriculture study the 
commodity with a view to constructing standard grades. 

These studies disclosed (1) that the long fibers found in linters 
were chiefly composed of the abnormally soft and weak fibers that 
because of their flaccidness had not fluffed during the curing of 
the seed cotton but had remained matted about the seed and thus 
escaped ginning; (2) that the uses for which linters had found a 
place were directly correlated to the different blends of long fibers 
and seed fuzz that resulted from the variations in the mechanical 
settings of the reginning or delinting machines. 

The third finding was that there were certain characteristics, such 
as color, harshness or softness, smoothness or neppiness that were 
usually peculiar to certain geographic sections, possibly in some 
way related to climate, soil, or cultural methods, and that these sec- 
tions might roughly be grouped as the southeastern States of the 
Cotton Belt, the Mississippi Valley States, and the western or 
Texas-Oklahoma district. 

The fourth result of the studies was the finding that both the 
sectional characteristics of linters and the blends of fiber were 
discernible to the eye as well as discoverable through the sense of 
touch. 

Situation Reduced to Order 

These four determinations enabled the department to bring into 
order factors which had appeared a hopelessly confused hodgepodge. 
The gamut of linters was reduced to seven groups or grades, each 
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grade representing the three sectional characters of linters as well 
as the mixtures or blends of fibers usually to be found in individual 
bales. These grades passed the test or a yeat’s use as tentative 
standards and on August 1, 1926, they became the official standard 
grades for American cotton linters, promulgated under the cotton 
standards act. 

G. S. Meloy. 

C OTTON Growing The lines of progress to be followed in the 

in One-Variety improvement of the cotton industry are be- 
Communities coming more clearly defined. Increasing 
costs of production in the United States are 
stimulating the development of cotton growing in many countries, 
so that in a few years the effects of competition may be felt. If 
high prices continue, the foreign competition undoubtedly will in- 
crease, and less of our cotton will be exported unless it is of better 
(juality than the foreign product. Our short, uneven, low-grade 
cotton that competes in foreign markets with the cotton of India 
and China is bcn^oming unsalable, except at prices that are entirely 
unprofitable to the grower. 

The production of larger quantities of inferior low-grade cotton 
has been accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the produc- 
tion of the better staples, and manufacturers have been complain- 
ing of the increasing difficulty of obtaining the large, even-running 
lots of filxn\they require. Automobile-tire manufacturers in par- 
ticular are becoming alarmed as they find it more and more diffi- 
cult to locate adeipiate and regular supi)lies of fiber from 1 to IfV 
inches in length, used largely in tire construction. 

It is unnecessary to grow any of the very short and irregular 
cotton that the foreign buyers are beginning to reject, to become 
a drug on the market,’' and depress the prices even of the better 
staples. There is no occasion to grow cotton of less than 1-inch 
staple in any part of the United States, and staple up to 1 % inches 
or longer can be grown over a much wider area than is now ])ro- 
ducing such fiber. The continued planting of inferior varieties and 
irregular '‘gin-run" seed is a mark of the backward state of our 
cotton industry that should be corrected as rapidly as possible. 

Superior Varieties Bred 

Superior varieties have been bred that are as early anu as pro- 
ductive as any of the inferior short-linted sorts, and are adapted 
to conditions in the ditfeient cotton-growing regions. The problem 
of utilizing such varieties and replacing the inferior seed stocks has 
also Ix^en studied carefully, and a simple method has been found 
that opens the way to a general improvement of production. 

In order to utilize superior varieties of cotton, adequate supplies - 
of pure seed must be developed and maintained. This is a self- 
evident basic requirement for improved production, but one that 
has ^en almost entirely neglected in the past. Much of the crop 
still is raised from mixed gin-run seed (which should have been sent 
to the oil mill instead of being planted), but there is no supply of 
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really good uniform seed to take its place. Of the approximately ^ 
500,000 tons of seed required to plant the American cotton crop, fully 
00 per cent is of mixecf gin-run ” quality. 

The present system does not provide or even ])ermit the pi*o- 
duction of adequate supplies of pure seed. Though there are thou- 
sands of farmers in each of the cotton-growing States who ap- 
preciate the need and are anxious to plant and to raise good seed, 
the farmer as an individual finds himself practically powerless when 
he attempts to establish and maintain a pure stock of cotton. On 



Fm. 58. — Wagonh^adH of seed ('Ottou. ondi from a difforonl farm and oacli with a 
different variety. These follow ea<*h other at the i)iihll(' gin whore the seed from 
the difforoiU loads is uiiavoldably mixed. The siihsequeiit planting of inix(‘d seed is 
followed by cross-pollination in the held and varietul deterioration. In eominiuii- 
ties where* the farmers grow only one kind of cotton there is no mixing of seed at 
the gin and the purity of the variety can he maintained 

account of the public gins that regularly mix the seed of different 
varieties together, and the crossing of the different kinds in the 
fields, cotton varieties ‘‘ run out ” rapidly under the usual conditions 
of production. (Fig. 58.) 

Pure Seed in One-Variety Communities 

It is only in communities where the growers organize and restrict 
themselves to the planting of one kind of cotton that the seed can be 
kept pure, and the regular production of a superior variety is made 
possible. 
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Organization may be urged upon cotton growers for the same gen- 
eral reasons as for other crops, but cotton has a special community 
feature, the product of many larmers going to the same gin. The 
cotton industry should have been placed on a community basis when 
public gins supplanted the former system of private or plantation 
gins, but methods changed gradually and consequences were not 
considered. Ginning is done with less labor by the modern high- 
power equipment, but the public gin system has made it very difficult 
to keep seed pure, or to ha^ e superior varieties in general cultivation. 

The present system of growing cotton from mixed seed was not 
devised by anybody, and serves no purpose that would not be served 
much better on a one- variety basis. Not only are the crops smaller 
and the fiber of poorer quality under the present system, but the 
industry is burdened with a complicated and expensive system of 
grading and classing of the present irregular crop, in attempting to 
make up the ‘^even-running lots” that the manufacturers require. 

The planting of one kind of cotton injures nobody, bat is to the 
advantage of every producer. It is the simplest and cheapest im- 
provement that could well be imagined, and yet the most funda- 
mental and effective impixivement. The basis of production is 
changed from mixed gin-run seed to pure uniform seed at no loss 
or expense to the farmer that is not at once repaid many fold. 

Twofold Advantage in Plan 

The advantage of (‘ommunity production comes in two ways — 
the community cotton is of better quality and can be sold at a higher 
price. An individual fai*mer, if he is able to get good seed, may 
raise as good a crop as a farmer in an organized community, but he 
has a smaller chance of getting a higher price for a few bales than his 
neighbors who planted gin-run seed. It is no satisfaction to the 
farmer to raise better cotton if he can get no more for it. A few bales 
of good cotton can not be sold at the full price, but communities 
can sell in commercial quantities. The community conditions are 
necessary to get the full price for the cotton, on the basis of a regular 
pioduction of large quantities of uniform fiber through a period 
of years. 

The advantages to be obtained by community production of such 
a variety as the Acala were estimated several years ago at 5 cents 
a pound, a figure wdiich was reached in some of the sales of the last 
season in California. The advantages have been so definitely recog- 
nized in California that a special act w%as passed by the State legis- 
lature in 1925 for the protection of one-variety communities. 

The one- variety communities, by producing commercial quantities 
of the same kind of cotton every year, are establishing special market 
relations that unorganized communities could not possibly attain. 
The community product as a whole is of standardized e\;en-running 
quality, much more uniform than the miscellaneous product of 
mixed-variety communities can be made by the most careful sorting 
and classing of the bales. (Fig. 59.) « 

In the modern manufacturing industry, cotton is I’equired in large 

S uantities of uniform fiber. Manufacturers are not interested in a 
ew bales of (‘otton or a few hundred bales. Their problem is to 

YBK 1926 18 
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have a regular supply of thousands of bales of the same kind of cot;^ 
ton, not m one season only but a supply that can run through a 
long period of years. 



Pig. f>9. — On left, uniform fiber of superior quality produced in h one- variety com- 
munity from pure selected seed of Cne kind of cotton ; on right, Irregular and wastv 
fiber of poor quality produced In a mixed-variety district from “ gin-run ” seed. 
(Natural size) 


From the nature of the cotton plant, it is out of the question to pro- 
duce uniform fiber from mixed seed, but the farmers of organized 
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coiamunities become more skillful as they become more familiar 
with the behavior of one variety, so that larger and more uniform 
crws can be obtained. 

From the experience of the organized progressive communities 
in California, it is plain that the growing of one variety is a basic 
improvement of the system of production, essential to a full utiliza- 
tion of superior, varieties and of other improvements. So many other 
advantages are being demonstrated that it can be only a question 
of time for the community system of production to become general. 

C. B. Doyle. 

C OTTON Cotton is probably our best example of a strictly 
Lint Re- commercial larm crop. No part of it is consumed 
search on the farm in the raw state. Some of the seed 
may be used for planting and some may be fed to 
cattle, but not to best advantage. The custom is to sell /en the seed 
to an oil mill and to buy cake and hulls for feeding and seed for 
planting. 

The most important problem connected with the marketing of this 
product is that of determining its quality as expres^d by the trade 
ni terms of grade, staple length, and elements of character, includ- 
ing luster or brightness, drag, and uniformity. The process of de- 
termination is known as classing. 

Even when cotton is classed by the most expert of classers, there 
often arises a difference of opinion as to its classification, for cotton 
classing at its best is nothing but the best judgment of cotton 
classers. 

Cotton is grown primarily to be spun into yarns, most of which 
are to be woven into cloth for countless uses. The higher the quality 
of the cloth, the greater must be the utility of the raw *cotton used 
in its making. Tlie value of the cloth depends, other things being 
equal, upon this utility. 

Just as the chemist and his laboratory are necessary as a check 
upon the judgment of a feed inspector, so are the cotton fiber, spin- 
ning, and cloth laboratories essential to a proper checking of the 
work of cotton classers, for only in this way is it possible to define 
and descril)e accurately any logical set of standards for grade, staple, 
and character. 

The farmer is as much concerned in the accuracy of cotton stand- 
ards as the spinner or tlie manufacturer^ because he should be paid 
for his cotton in accordance with its spinning quality, or spinning 
utility. If he is to produce cotton of a higlier quality, as is persist- 
ently demanded by spinners and the trade generally, he must be paid 
for the extra effort necessary to pnxluce this quality. So long as he 
is unable to see any difference in his remuneration between the grow- 
ing of cotton of low and of high quality, he will remain indifferent 
as to quality and devote his efforts to the production of quantity. 

Cotton- Fiber Laboratory 

In accordance with this demand for greater accuracy in cotton 
classing, the Bureau of Agricultural Ecjonomics, working in coopem- 
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tion with the Bureau of Plant Industry and certain State colleges 
and experiment stations, has developed a cotton-fiber laboratory 
within the department and a cotton-spinning laborato^ at Clemson 
College, S. C., in cooperation with Clemson College, These studies, 
thou^ rather new, are beginning to yield information upon which a 
solution of the more important problems of cotton production, mar- 
keting, and manufacture may be based. 

The grower stresses productivity in a variety of cotton, but the 
manufacturer demands nigh spinning quality as the chief requisite. 
A correlation of the requirements of grower and manufacturer may 
be effected by the production of a cotton possessing not only produc- 
tivity but also hi^ spinning value. 



Flo. 00. — Laboratory maintained by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where all fiber investigational work is conducted and where determina- 
tions of the final yarn strength and of moisture in the cotton are made. This 
laboratory is equipped with the most modern humidifying and debumldifyiug 
systems and testing machines 

As a first step plant breeders and cotton organizations have been 
studying various cultural methods as applied to the development of 
early-blooming, storm-resisting cottons of the big-boll type produc- 
ing not only a large yield per acre but a high percentage of lint 
cotton, and varieties have heen developed which are very satis- 
factory from the standpoint of yield. It remained to be determined 
as a second step whether such varieties would prove equally satis- 
factory from the standpoint of spinning value. 

Thus the spinning tests of the cotton-testing project of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics have been developed in direct response to 
an evident need and resultant demand. The project has great pos- 
sibilities as a link between grower and manufacturer in that spinning 
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test data show the grower which productive varieties best meet the 
demand of the manufacturer and acquaint the manufacturer with 
the varieties which possess high spinning quality. The market 
necessarily must feel the favorable effect of any movement which 
shows the interests of producer and manufacturer to be identical. 
The constant and increasing demand for tests and test data reflect 
the practical value of cotton testing. 

A method of measuring those factors which determine spinning 
quality of cotton was the need. This field of research must supply 
information upon which to establish standards for strength and uni- 
formity of staple, in addition to those for grade and color which are 
now in universal use. Such standards would be of great service in 
the marketing of cotton and would accomplish more than any other 
one thing in getting farmers to improve the quality of the staple. 

Spinning Tests Conducted 

Some 60 spinning tests have been conducted during tiie past year. 
These tests include (1) eastern and western cottons representing 
the nine white giades of the universal standards for American upland 
cotton; (2) cotton from various sections of the Cotton Belt, that is 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California; and (3) two varieties impo'rted from 
El^pt. 

These tests were conducted at Clemson College, S. C., in coopera- 
tion with Clemson Agricultural College, and, with the exception of 
those of the nine w^hite grades and the two Egyptian varieties, were 
made at the request of cooperators. 

Fiber investigations have been continued throughout the year with 
a view to searching out the relationship between the characteristics 
of fibers and their spinning value. These studies, as well as the 
yarn-strength tests, were made in the laboratory at Washington, 
D. C. 

Research in raw cotton supplies scientific data on many factors. 
Among them are (1) the relative waste, spinning, and bleaching 
qualities of different grades, staples, and varieties of cotton sub- 
jected to various cultural and weather conditions; (2) determination 
of the varieties of cotton best suited to particular localities; (3) de- 
termination of the effect of varying the conditions of gathering, gin- 
ning, baling, compressing and handling cotton; (4) spinning data 
for an economic study or the problems pertaining to the production 
and marketing of cotton; (5) spinning data on the specific yarn num- 
bers into which special cottons may be manufactured for use in con- 
nection with cotton utilization problems; and (6) data regarding 
fiber length and strength and other factors in an effort to correlate 
these characteristics w ith yarn strength. 

Spinning quality is governed largely by grade, length, strength, 
and uniformity of staple. Although weather conditions during the 
growing and harvesting seasons are an important factor in determin- 
ing the quality of cotton, the varietal characteristics of body and 
unifoiynity of staple are also important factors, and these can be 
largely controlled by the OTower. The spinning tests and fiber inves- 
tigations so far made indicate that the length of the staple accounts 
for approximately 61 per cent of the strength of the yarn and that the 
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strength of the staple accounts for about 11 per cent of the strength 
of the yarn. The department’s tests have consistently shown that 
a lack of uniformity in staple increases waste, causes high end break- 
age in spinning (thereby lowering the production in manufacture) 
and produces yarn irregular in diameter and strength. 

Pure Varieties Best 

An interesting fact brought out in a number of spinning tests 
is that pure varieties are superior tb mongrel cotton in respect to 
waste, strength, and evenness of yarn, and in machine efficiency, and 
that mixed cotton of irregular staple is unsatisfactory for general 
spinning purposes. This lack of quality caused by the irregularity 
of the staple is usually reflected in the market price of the cotton, 
and although this fact may be obscured in country buying it is 
evident in the larger markets. In cotton manufacturing one of the 
most particular operations is the selection of uniform bales of like 
quality, suited to the specific work at hand. This selection is facili- 
tated oy production of superior varieties and the advantages of the 
reduction of the hazard of mixed staples are now generally recog- 
nized. When a community is equipped with test data showing to 
what degree each of its leading varieties possesses the two qualities 
of productivity and spinning value, that community is fitted to make 
an intelligent choice of the variety best suited to its particular 
conditions. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, the selection of uniform, 
even-running, and well-ginned lots of cotton is essential. To bring 
about a closer coordination between the spinner’s requirements and 
the farmer’s product, spinning tests have been made of the different 
standard grades of American upland white cotton. These tests 
show that the percentage of visible waste follows the grade, ranging 
from approximately 5^ per cent on grade No. 1 or middling fair 
to 14y2 per cent on grade No. 9 or good ordinary, and that the 
finishing qualities of the lower grades are not so satisfactory as 
those or the higher grades. These standards for grade and staple, 
established by the Department of Agriculture, not only facilitate 
the selection of even-running lots of cotton but serve to acquaint 
the growers with the qualities that should be attained in both breed- 
ing and production. They also aid the grower in obtaining a price 
more commensurate with the quality that he produces. 

Results of tests of picked and snapped cottons from Texas and Okla- 
homa, although not presented as conclusive, indicate that snapping 
as a method of harvesting lowers the grade of the cotton by about two 
grades; that, with efficient boll-extracting equipment, the strength 
and uniformity of the cotton are not noticeably affected; that the 
percentage of visible waste in snapped cotton is not materially 
greater than in picked cotton of equal grade ; and that, taking these 
results as typical, at the officially quoted prices and under the con- 
ditions which prevailed in 1925, snapping cotton resulted in a loss 
to the ^pwer of $7.29 a bale as compared with picking. But there 
were times during the year when greater discounts were assessed 
against the cotton, because it had been snapped combined with the 
fact that it was sold in the seed, the losses in these cases running 
approximately from $14 to $27 per bale. It should be stated that 
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the farmer resorted to snapping because of a dearth of pickers. His 
loss due to snapping was probably less than would have oeen the case 
had he resorted to pickers. 

Spinning Value Testing 

Up to the present time plant breeders have been unable to obtain 
determinations of the spinning value of new varieties of cotton until 
the production was large enough for spinning tests and it usually 
required a period of years to produce such a quantity. In case these 
new varieties failed to meet spinning requirements, their develop- 
ment was an economic loss to the grower and to the cotton industry 
as a whole, A real need existed for an adequate laboratory method 
by which the breaking strength of yarn could be predetermined by 
the use of a small sample of raw cotton, even so small a quantity as 
the product of one plant. Such a method was developed and a de- 
vice invented by the Bureau of Agricultural Economic" in coopera- 
tion with Clemson Agricultural College. 

This method was first used with considerable success in a test of 
eight lots of cotton grown in South Carolina during 1925, In an 
effort to correlate the length and strength of fiber with yarn strength 
the eight lots of cotton used in this test were graded and stapled, 
and then spun into yarn, which was tested by the usual skein method. 
Representative samples of the raw stock were tested for strength by 
this laboratory method by means of which several thousand fibers in 
bundle form were broken simultaneously. From the data thus ob- 
tained the Statistical division of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics developed two equations by which the strength of 28s and 
36s yarn may be estimated with some degree of accuracy when the 
length and strength of the raw cotton are known. Upon applying 
this method to 33 lots of cotton grown in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas, the staple length of which ranged from thir- 
teen-sixteenths to 1 % inches, the estimating formula for strength of 
28s yarn as originally developed was subject to but slight change. 

This method will no doubt be subject to further slight change as 
more extensive tests are conducted and as various factors influencing 
yarn strength, as yet undetermined, are measured with some degree 
of accuracy. But the results already obtained indicate the possibili- 
ties of the method. Of the 33 lots of cotton tested by this method, 
only 11 showed a variation of more than 6 per cent between the actual 
and estimated strengths of 28s yarn. 

H. H. Willis. 

C OTTON in Near the south end of what we now call the 
the Texas Great Plains, once known as a part of the ‘‘ Great 
Plains Area American Desert ” lies that well defined geo- 
graphic area called the Staked Plains, until 
about 1860 this region was the winter range of the buffalo. After 
the Civil War, the region was gradually occupied by cattle, at first 
temporary and later permanently. 

Practically everybody, assumed that the lands could never be 
crop-farmed ; hence, stockmen^ by a somewhat lenient interpretation 
of the Texas land laws, acquired the large areas, often amounting 
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to hundreds of thousands of acres, that were necessary to the profit- 
able use of the natural short-grass forage of the region, and settled 
down to cattle and sheep raising. As early as 1885 settlers demon- 
strated in many parts of these Plains that crops of certain kinds 
could be produced, at least part of the time, and the crop farmer 
has gradually pushed his way into the very heart of this stronghold 
of the big range stockman. 

Census reports show an increase of about a million acres in cropped 
land on the Staked Plains between 1919 and 1924, and rapid expan- 
sion is still going on. By 1925 practidally all the stock was removed 
from the region and any of the land could be bought for farms. 
Coincident with this expansion of the farm land area railroads have 
built new branches, new towns have come into being, old towns 
have doubled and trebled their populations, good roads have been 
built, schools and colleges have sprung up, and business has prospered. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing about this expansion of the crop- 
farmed area is the part which cotton has played in the reorganization. 

Further Development Possibilities 

The explanation of this rapid expansion of crops into a region; 
from which crops, especially cotton, were supposed to be forever 
debarred is one of the interesting agricultural stories of the last 10 
years. And there ^re still millions of acres in native grass, that 
may be and perhaps will be cultivated. 

The land above the cap rock is level to gently rolling and the till- 
able soils are mostly light and easily worked when properly moist; 
hence, cultivation of large fields with large equipment is easy. 
These new soils are now fertile; hence, the application of fertilizers 
is unnecessary, at present. The weeds of world-wide distribution 
are not yet common in this region and it is possible that some of 
them never will be. 

Even the scanty and at times insufficient rainfall is advantageous 
from at least two points of view. The dryness keeps out many weeds 
that would otherwise come in and makes weed killing easy work as 
compared with what must be done in a humid region. This same 
dryness has so far rendered the cotton-boll weevil harmless in the 
region and will probably continue this service. 

Perhaps nothing has been quite so important to the crop farmer of 
this region as the introduction of the various sorghums, unless it be 
the adaptations of these crops to special regional requirements 
brought about by the work of the Federal and State agencies con- 
cerned. The permanence of crop farming in the region seems al- 
most to rest upon the production of kafir and milo and Sudan gi*ass, 
or their immediate relatives. These are the common feeds for live- 
stock of the region and the varieties now available can be depended 
upon there wiui as much assurance as wheat or corn in the more 
humid regions. Together with livestock these jcrops alone make 
possible a type of farming in no way dependent upon cotton and 
assure the continuance of crop farming in this region. 

Reliability of the Cotton Crop 

The appearance of cotton as a reliable crojp in this region was a 
surprise to everyone but those concerned in its introduction. Cot- 
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ton has l^en produced in merchantable quantities in every county 
incfluded in the Staked Plains region, though the areas cultivated 
have been progressively smaller toward the northern, western, and 
southwestern borders. Correlating this known distribution with 
available data concerning soils, climate, and relief of the region, the 
following generalization may be made: Cotton may be expected to 
produce crops worth harvesting, at least part of the time, in this 
general region, on sandy or loamy soils that do not puddle, where 
the normal annual rainfall is 17 or more inches, of which 75 per 
cent or more falls during a growing season that averages 185 or more 
days. 

Cotton is probably descended from dry-land ancestors. Culti- 
vated cotton possesses two dry-land characteristics w^hich are im- 
portant to the farmer: (1) It will wait relatively long periods for 
rain if it has established a root system, and (2) a decrease in the 
available soil moisture during the growing season causes the plant to 
begin blooming and fruiting. The first of these characte^*^ warrants 
the farmer in reeling little anxiety about yields, if he can get a good 
early stand, and the second ihakes him plant the seeds close together 
in the row and omit the chopping, so that plants will be somewhat 
crowded and begin to set squares eaidy. 

The two principal physical difficulties farmers must overcome are 
soil blowing and poor germination of seed. These both result from 
weather conditions (cold, dry spring) that vary in intensity from 
year to year with the climatic cycle of the region. Unfortunately, 
they are likely to occur together and both are worse in a dry year. 
Cotton will grow and is growm on the heavier soils, but with con^ 
siderably increased risk. 

Crops planted in deep furrows, in long, straight rows, laid off 
across any slope the land may have and, it possible, at right angles 
to the prevailing wind direction, is the farmer’s answer to the farm 
practice problem. A two-row lister planter with a six-mule team 
and a set of fenders, knives, disks, and points have made it possible 
for him to plow and plant the land in one operation, if necessary, 
and to cultivate the crops with much less man and horse labor than 
is expended by the negro cotton farmer farther east. 

Tractors for Row Cultivation 

The tractor adapted to the cultivation of row crops is important 
in this region, since it enables the farmer to get his seed planted 
when the soil is in the proper condition, thereby getting a good early 
stand. A cotton picker that, experimentally, has done the work of 
12 or 15 hand pickers and has done it better is already a reality. 
Improvements in ginning processes have made practicable the har- 
vesting of . the unopened bolls by cheap methods. A variety of 
cotton better adapted to the conditions and practices of this region 
is a possibility if not a probability from the breeder’s stondpoint. 

With these improvements, all of which tend to reduce the cost 
of production, it seems safe to reach the following conclusions as to 
the physical possibilities of cotton production in this region: (1) 
Cotton farming along the eastern half of the Staked Plains is as- 
sured; (2) as one moves westward the growing season becomes pro- 
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gressively shorter and drier and the risk of failure in cotton grow- 
ing increases rapidly as the western boundary of the plains is 
neared; (3) cotton can be grown in the New Mexico counties of 
the Staked Plains only part of the time. 

Under such conditions what may be a fair estimate of the prob- 
pble further expansion of the cotton-producing area in this region? 

Considering the Staked Plains as a whole, it proper allowance be 
made for waste land, there are over 15% millions of acres of land 
that may be used for crops and pasture in Texas and more than 
4:% millions in New Mexico. 

If we assume that the eastern half of the region in Texas can be 
organized safely on the basis of 40 per cent of the tillable area in 
cotton, the western half on a basis of 20 per cent in cotton, and 
the part in New Mexico with 10 per cent in cotton, and that total 
be reduced one-third to eliminate the heavy soils of the region upon 
which cotton is quite uncertain, we get approximately 3,200,000 
acres that may go into cotton. 

Area Harvested in 1924 

The total area of cotton harvested in 1924 in this region was 
1,269,600 acres, with an average yield of 149 pounds of lint per acre, 
in Texas, and 22,700 acres, with an average yield of 85 pounds per 
acre, in New Mexico. A conservative estimate of the probable ex- 
pansion of the cotton acreage in the Staked Plains region based upon 
physical conditions alone then becomes about one and one-half times 
the acreage in cotton in 1924. This expansion would mean an in- 
crease in production of approximately a half million bales. 

Wliat of the economic conditions? Detailed studies of owner and 
part-owner operated farms in Lubbock County, Tex., show that the 
average net income per farm received for its operation by the family 
for the year, after paying all interest on borrowed capital (and in- 
cluding the value oi that part of the family living furnished directly 
by the farm as part of the farm receipts), was for 139 farms, over 
$3,000. Three men lost money, 10 ])er cent of them made less than 
$1,000, but 13^/^ per cent made over $5,000, and the remainder made 
between $1,000 and $5,000. These incomes were obtained on farms 
averaging 232 acres in size, valued at $68 per acre, with 37.6 per (^ent 
of the land in harvested cotton having an average yield of 148 pounds 
of lint, selling at an average price of about 20 cents per pound. 
The average net worth of these farmers when they settled in the 
region was just over $5,000 per man and on March 1, 1925, the 
corresponding figure was $18,000, the difference having been made 
by the operation of the farm and its own increase in value in an 
average period of operation of 5.84 years. 

The figures are taken from a large enough number of farms to 
furnish reliable averages for the county and the county is one of 8 
or 10 that have had closely similar experience within the last decade. 
All things considered they probably present a picture of that part of 
the Staked Plains which can most surely rely upon cotton farming 
as a basic industry. 


E. O. Wooten. 
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C OTTONSHED Under the present system of purchasing 

Grades Are cottonseed for crushing purposes, the prices 
to Be Issued paid by the oil mills are reflections of the 
average quantity and quality of the oil and 
cake recoverable from tlie seed. As the quantity and the quality of 
both the oil and the cake are affected by local conditions andi customs, 
quotations becopie sectionalized because of local seasonal conditions 
and known cultural and handling practices. As a rule no rewards 
are paid on local markets for seed or higher yields of either quantity 
or quality. Moreover, values are frequently upset by reckless com- 
petition for seed. 

During the crushing season of 1925-26 the Department of Agri- 
culture began a study of cottonseed to determine whether it is pos- 
sible to grade them for crushing purposes in the primary markets. 
These studies indicate that cottonseed may be graded on the basis 
of their kernel content and official grades will be established as soon 
as the necessary apparatus and proper methods for grading are 
worked out. 

Of the total talue of the four products of cottonseed — oil, cake 
or meal, hulls, and linters — the combined value of the oil and cake 
constitutes l)etween 85 and 90 per cent; therefore, the factors in the 
raw seed that affect the quantity and the quality of these two prod- 
ucts are paramount in determining the value of the seed at the time 
of purchase. 

Oil in the Kernels 

The oil is Contained in the kernels or meats and the meal is ground 
cake to which, in some instances, hull bran is added as a diluent in the 
production of meal of a standard protein content. The kernel con- 
tent has been found to vary from 40 to 60 per cent or from 800 to 
1,200 pounds of kernels per ton of seed, owin<? to combinations of 
foreign matter, both dirt and water, and to variations in the relative 
proportions of hull and kernel correlated with the size of the seed 
and the thickness of the hulls. 

Considerable variation is found in the oil content of the kernels, the 
range being from about 25 to approximately 40 per cent, but this 
variation in oil is largely offset by the fairly constant inverse ratio 
correlation found to exist between the oil content and the protein con- 
tent, which permits varying quantities of inert hull to be blended 
with the cake in forming meal of a standard protein content. The 
result is that the difference in value between seed of equal kernel con- 
tent, but of extremes of oil content, is much more narrow than is the 
difference in value of seed of equal oil content, but of extremes of 
kernel content. Thus, the quantity of the kernels, or meats, per ton 
of seed is the first factor influencing the value of the seed. 

Kernel Content Basis 

As a result of these findings it has been suggested that the grading- 
of cottonseed for oil-mill purposes might be done in the primary 
markets on the basis of the kernel content. 

If the average kernel content, at a standard of moisture, be taken 
as a basis, increases of kernel — ^the result of growing improved 
varieties and of the use of better cultural and handling practices — 
will receive rewards, and contra, reductions in kernel content below 
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the basis which result from poor cultural methods and impropei^ 
handlii^ practices will receive due discounts. 

Studies of quality are now being carried on. These are being 
directed (1), to determining what transitions in cottonseed are 
deleterious and their causes, (2) to finding accurate methods for 
determining the percentage of deterioration, and (3) to evaluating 
degrees of damage. 

G. S. Meloy. 


C OUNTY The extension system as developed since the 
Extension Smith-Lever Act went into effect on July 1, 1914, 
Agents has been based on placing a technically trainea 
and practically minded agricultural agent and 
home demonstration agent in each rural county of the United States 
where there is sufficient farming population to justify the expendi- 
ture required, and a boys’ and girls’ club agent and a negro agent in 
counties where there is a demand for the services of such agents and 
where sufficient funds are available. 

These agents make their homes in the county in which they work 
and have a centrally located office usually equipped with files, record 
facilities, telephone, and other office equipment. An automobile for 
field work and needed clerical assistance are frefjuently provided for 
by the county authorities. The agents systematically visit among 
the farming people of the various communities in their counties, 
suggest demonstrations and improvements on the farms and in the 
homes in the communities visited, and are consulted by farmers and 
members of their families in the office or over the telephone. These 
county extension agents serve as a connecting link and as a clearing 
house for information between the State colleges of agriculture, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the local people. 

The county extension agents are called upon to handle a great 
many matters of importance to farmers and farm women, some of 
which require highly specialized training. To meet this situation, a 
corps of extension specialists in such subjects as agronomy, horticul- 
ture, farm management, foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
and marketing is usually maintained, with headquarters at the State 
agricultural college, to help the county extension agents with their 
more specialized problems. Supplementing the State specialists is 
a small corps of Federal extension specialists, who carry to the 
States matters which the Federal Government has ready for exten- 
sion and who act as carrying agents and a clearing house of informa- 
tion for all the States. It is, likewise, through these various county. 
State, and Federal extension agents that the State and Federal re- 
search forces are kept advised as to the needs of the farmers for ad- 
ditional research. 

To assist these field agents, most State colleges of agriculture have 
developed strong editorial departments to prepare instructive publi- 
cations and to keep the public informed of extension progress through 
the pi^ess. 

Growth in Extension Staff 

The extension staff in 1914 included 881 county agricultural agents, 
of which number 678 were in 15 Southern States. Of the latter, 38 
were negro agents working with negro farmers and farm boys. 
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There were S49 home demonstration agents, all of whom were lo- 
cated in the Southern States. These agents gave about a third of 
their time to the work, their main activity being the promotion and 
instruction of girls’ canning clubs. Of these home demonstration 
agents, 12 were negro agents devoting themselves to the problems of 
the negro farm family. The various States employed approximately 
221 full and part time specialists, most of whom were in the Northern 
and Western States. In addition to the above State and county field 
forces, there were various supervisors for the several lines of work. 

On June 30, 1926, the cooperative extension personnel had grown to 
2.270 county agricultural agents and 114 assistant agents well dis- 
tributed throughout the States. Of this number, 163 were negro 
agents. There were 968 county home demonstration agents and 21 
assistant agents. The larger number of home demonstration agents 
were located in the Southern and Eastern States. Of these home 
demonstration agents, 107 were negro agents located in the Southern 
States. In 1926 all home demonstration agents were gi^ ing practi- 
cally full time to the work. There were also 128 county boys’ and 
girls’ club agents and 12 assistant club agents. 

C. B. Smith. 

C OW-Testing Tales The 10 true tales told in this short article 
Prove Breeding may not be stranger than fiction, but it is 
and Feeding Pay believed that each contains an element of 
human interest and teaches a valuable les- 
son in dairying. The tales are taken from the results of cow-testing 
association work, a cow testing association being an organization of 
dairy farmers who coopei'atively employ a man to test their cows 
for economical production of milk and butterfat. The tester visits 
each farm one day each month, weighs the feed and milk of each cow 
in the herd, tests the milk for butterfat, and figures the results. 

1. High production per cow and large income over cost of feed 
are usually found together. This holds true for the cows in each 
cow-testing association, for cows in many associations combined, and 
even for cows in the individual herd. 

One large cow-testiiig association herd furnished the yearly pro- 
duction and income records of 106 dairy cows. These records were 
sorted into three groups with an average butterfat production of 
100, 200, and 300 pounds, respectively. The cows of the 100-pound 
group had an average yearly income over cost of feed of $16 per 
cow: those of the 200-pound group, $70; and those of the 300-pound 
group, $109. On an average, the cows of the third group produced 
three times as much butterfat per cow as those of the first group, 
and they brought in moie than six times as much income over cost 
of feed. 

Poorest Cow’s Earnings 

2. In one cow-testing association the poorest cow brought in just 
enough income over cost of feed in one year to buy a 2-cent postage 
stamp. A man would have to milk a large number of such cows 
over a long period of time to obtain enough net income to buy him- 
self a pair or shoes. 

3. In a certain cow-testing association in the year 1924-26 one 
herd was fed no grain. Perhaps the owner thought he was saving 
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money. In dollars’ worth of feed per cow he fed his cows less tha^ 
was fed to any other herd in the association. 

It seems probable that the cows in that herd went to bed hungry 
every night, but before the end of the testing year they got even with 
their owner. As compared with other herds in the association, they 
p/oduced the least milk and butterfat per cow and brought in the low- 
est OToss income per cow and the lowest average income over cost of 
feed. It never pays to try to save money by starving dairy cows. 

4. In the Ottertail, Minn., cow-testing association in 1924-25, the 
average production of all the cows oh test was 7,983 pounds of milk 
and 299 pounds of butterfat. That is a good record of production, 
but associations that produce 300 pounds of butterfat a year per 
cow are more numerous now than they were a few years ago. 

On an average all the cows on test in the association returned a 
little more than $3 for every dollar’s worth of feed consumed. But 
the best part of the story, from the standpoint of the farmer, is that 
on an average each cow returned yearly $101 income above feed cost. 

A cow that returns $3 for every dollar spent for feed is a good feed 
market. A cow that each year returns $100 above feed cost is a good 
labor market. If a farmer owns a herd of such cows and desires 
to increase his yearly salary $100 all he needs to do is to keep another 
cow like those he already has. 

How Useful is Guesswork? 

6, Sometimes we hear a dairyman say that he does net need to 

1 ‘oin a cow-testing association because, without testing, he knows 
low much his cows are producing. Does he? Figures recently re- 
ceived from two cow- testing associations show that he does not 
know with any great degree of accuracy. 

At the time they joined the cow-testing association, 14 farmers 
estimated the production records of their dairy cows. Each farmer 
estimated the milk production of his cows, and 5 of them also esti- 
mated the production of butterfat. Altogether, the estimates in- 
cluded the yearly milk production of 102 cows and the yearly butter- 
fat production of 48 cows. 

Compared with actual production of milk and butterfat as shown 
by the cow-testing association figures, the error in the estimates for 
both milk and butterfat varied from less than 1 per cent to more 
than 50 per cent. On an average the error was 25 per cent on produc- 
tion of milk and 28 per cent on production of butterfat. 

6. In one year’s time a scrub cow produced 146.8 pounds of butter- 
fat. Her daughter sired by a scrub bull produced 126.3 pounds, and 
the granddaughter sired by the same scrub bull produced 99.7 pounds, 
just a trifle more than the world’s record for a goat. The owner 
finally woke up, sold the scrub bull to the butcher, and purchased a 
good registered bull. 

In many of our dairy herds to-day, culling should begin with the 
elimination of the sire. Breeding to inferior bulls may pull produc- 
tion down as fast as the culling of low-producing cows builds it up. 

7. A city girl was working on cow-testing association records. 
After spending about a week checking feed records from all parts 
of the country she remarked : “ It seems to me that the cows that live 
on straw donx give very much milk.” 
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She had learned in a week what some men do not seem to learn 
in a lifetime — that straw is not a first-class feed for dairy cows. 

Low Producers Cause Loss 

8. During the year 1924-25, there were in one cow-testing associa- 
tion two herds of 21 and 9 cows, respectively* The larger herd 
averaged 158 pounds of butterfat a year per cow; the smaller herd 
averaged 294 pounds. The larger herd averaged ^2 in income over 
cost of feed per cow; the smaller herd averaged $74. In total in- 
come over cost of feed, the 21-cow herd and the 9-cow herd were 
about equal. 

From local sources it has since been learned that although the 
owner of the larger herd has a big farm, he is about to lose it 
because of low-producing dairy cows. It has also been learned 
that although the owner of the smaller herd is still a renter, he has 
saved some money and is about to buy a farm. He experts to pay 
for it from the profits of a larger herd of high-producing dairy cows. 

9. It is important that a dairy cow should have a large return for 
a dollar spent for feed but, to the owner, it is vastly more important 
that she should have a high annual income over cost of feed. If 
a cow cats $50 worth of feed and returns $100 she returns $2 for 
every dollar spent for feed. If a cow eats $100 worth of feed and 
returns $200, she also returns $2 for every dollar spent for feed. 
The returns per dollar spent for feed are the same in each case; 
yet one cow has a yearly income over cost of feed of $50, and the 
other a yearly income over cost of feed of $100, or exactly twice as 
much. The ngures are not imaginary because they represent what 
frequently takes plax^e in cow-testing association herds. 

For example, in one association in 1925, herd No. 4 had an average 
yearly butterfat production of 221 pounds per cow; herd No. 1, a 
j)roduction of 399 pounds. As there was only 2 cents difference in 
the price received pe^' pound of butterfat, the figures are fairly 
comparable. Herd No. 4 ate $47 worth of feed per cow and re- 
turned $100, thus leaving $53 income over cost of feed per cow. 
Herd No. 1 ate $95 worth of feed per cow and returned $189, thus 
leaving $94 income over cost of feed per cow. In each case the 
cows returned approximately $2 for every dollar spent for feed, 
but the ('ows in herd No. 1 had almost twice as much income over cost 
of feed per cow as those in the other herd. 

All the figures the tester records in the herdbook are of interest 
to the owner, but he is most interested in income over cost of feed 
per cow. That is the income from which the wide awake, up-to-date, 
progressive dairy farmer may swell his bank account. 

Feeding Too Much for Profit 

10. Though the well-fed dairy herd is generally a higb-producing 
and profitable herd, it is possible to feed too much for profit. This 
was the case with one herd that had an average butterfat production 
per cow of 376 pounds. At the end of the testing year that herd 
had eaten so much that the average cost of feed per cow was $44 
more than the entire gross returns irom the sale of butterfat. 

Evidently the owner of this herd was trying for first place in f^he 
association in average production of butterfat per cow, out even in 
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that respect he did not succeed because his herd ranked third |n 
average butterf at production. He did succeed, however^ in placing 
his herd at the foot of the list in average income over cost of feed, 
because no other member of the association was as careless about 
feed costs. 

It is seldom that a cow-testing association herd is overfed to any 
^reat extent. One of the arguments for cow-testing association work 
IS that it enables the farmer to follow the rule, Feed grain according 
to known production. That farmer broke this rule, for which he 
was forced to pay a heavy penalty ih loss of income. 

These 10 true tales indicate the great value of cow-testing asso- 
ciation work. Production and income climb together. The owner 
of low-producing cows may work hard but he earns little. The cow 
that is poorly fed is not a paying proposition, but the high-producing 
cow is an excellent feed market. The cow-testing association records 
prove that it pays to keep good cows and to feed them well. 

J. C. McDowell. 


C OW-Testing Associa- Economical production is the keynote 
tions a Factor in in successful agriculture to-day. This 
Low-Cost Dairying is especially true in the dairy industry. 

The dairyman who produces milk at a 
low cost per pound of butterfat is in a safer position than his 
neighbor who does not. The records from thousands of cow-testing 
association herds prove conclusively that on the average the high- 
producing cow is the most economical one, the high-producing herd 
is the most economical, and the association with tlie higher pro- 
duction is likewise composed of more e(*ononiical animals. 

The position of the cow-testing aSvScx’iation herds among the dairy 
herds of our country is an enviable one. The directorv of these 
organizations for January 1, 1926, shows 777 in operation testing 
327,000 cows on 19,000 farms. By July 1, 1926, the movement had a 
further gain, and at that time approximately 840 associations were 
in active operation. These herds — some purebred and some grade — 
are on a high plane in the dairy production world. 

It is estimated that the average dairy cow in this country pro- 
duces 4,368 pounds of milk per year, which contains about 175 
pounds of butterfat. The records recently tabulated for thousands 
of cow-testing association cows indicate that they average slightly 
more than 7,200 pounds of milk containing about 282 pounds of 
butterfat. In a study of 18,000 yearly individual cow records it 
was found that cows producing lt5 pounds of butterfat had a re- 
turn over feed cost of $34 per year, tnose with a production of 282 
pounds returned $68 after the feed had been paid for, and those 
with a production of 300 pounds returned $74. The difference in 
gain between the 282 and the 175 pound cows is 61 per cent in 
production and 100 per cent in returns above feed cost. Between 
the. 300 and the 1T5 pound cows this difference is 71 per cent in 
production and 118 per cent in returns above feed cost. Two cows 
of the 175-pound-production group would not furnish as much in- 
come over feed cost as one cow of the 300-pound group. 
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Returns from Cows Compared 

In 50 associations in Michigan tabulations have beeji made to 
show the relation between the production of butterfat and the , re- 
turns per cow after the feed had been paid for. The following 
figures show this relation for six groups of cows in that State 
averaging from 150 to 400 pounds of butterfat a year. 


Table 5.^ — Relation of hutterfat productiou to income over cont of feed and 

other factors 


Average production of hutterfat per year (pounds) 

Cows 

Butter- 

fat 

Value of 
product 

Total 
feed cost 

Returns 
over feed 
cost 

160 

Number 

337 

Pounds 

154 

Dollars 
85. 31 

Dollars 

50.00 

Dollars 
35. 31 

200... 

1,C22 
1, 7b8 
2,011 
1, 575 

203 1 

112. 16 

59. 55 

52.60 

260 - 

251 

140. 15 

fJ6. 76 

73. 40 

300... 

299 

166. 49 

73. 93 

92. 56 

360 

348 

199.04 

1 82. 47 

116.67 

400 

902 

397 

226.87 

1 

90. 31 

13^56 



It will be noticed from the above table that as butterfat production 
increased from 154 pounds to approximately 300 pounds, or 94 per 
cent, the returns over feed cost increased from $35.31 to $92.56, or 
162 per cent. 

In an association made up of 400 dairy cows producing on the 
average 154 pounds of butterfat per annum the returns over feed 
cost would be $14,124. On the other hand, an association in which the 
cows averaged 300 pounds of butterfat would return $37,024 after 
paying for feed. Therefore, the same quantity of butterfat would be 
obtained from 206 cows of the 300-pound class as from 400 cows of 
the 154-pound class. Furthermore, the returns over feed cost for the 
300-pound association would be $4,943 more than for the association 
averaging 154 pounds, and nearly 200 fewer cows would need stable 
room, feed, and care. Surely it pays to keep the higher producing 
(*lass of dairy cows. 

Large numbers of individual herds in this country have averaged 
over 300 pounds of butterfat per cow per year, and many associations 
liave reached this high mark. Of 563 associations whose records have 
been summarized in the past 12 months, 171, or 30.4 per cent, have 
exceeded the average of 300 pounds per cow. In one State with 
records of 40 associations, 5, or 12^/4 per cent, liave exceeded this 
mark, and in another State with 92 associations tabulated, 51, or 
55.4 per cent, have done likewise. 

To be sure, all the cows on test in association herds are not, as a 
rule, uniformly high producers. This is especially true of herds dur- 
ing the first year of testing work. Cows are like human beings in 
that a considerable number of them live beyond tjieir income. 
Through the cow-testing association records the cows" that eat up 
their income are located and are sent immediately to the butcher 
by their intelligent owner. 

Results of Cow Testing 

Earlier tabulations of cow-testing association records did not .{^ow 
so large a percentage of high producing hertls and associations. 

29217"— YBK 1926r 19 
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Years of operation of these testing organizations have had their ef- ^ 
feet. The records of tested cows tabulated about six years ago show 
an average production of 6,077 pounds of milk and 247 pounds of 
butterfat. Compared with this, the present average of 7,200 pounds 
of milk and 282 pounds of butterfat, shows a gain of more than 18 per 
cent in production over that period. This increase has been made in 
spite of the fact that new associations have been organized, bringing 
in new herds that have never been tested before. It could not have 
been made unless the lessons derived fr.om the keeping of records had 
been heeded. 

The history of a cow-testing association in Iowa with cows testing 
300 pounds of butterfat is a glowing tribute to the efforts of the 
tester and members in applying to their herd management the lesson 
revealed by the records. 

In June, 1923, a group of cooperators in Linn County, Iowa, or- 
ganized a cow-testing association. Since most of the members were 
using purebred sires they were on the right track as far as the breed- 



* Fig. 01. — A herd of j^rHde Holstein cows in a Viif'inin cow-testini; associntion whose 
yearly average per cow was over ItOO pounds of buttt'rfat 


ing problem Avas concerned. The first year’s testing showed an aver- 
age production of 275 pounds of butterfat per (tow, which was 17 
pounds more than the average production of the cow-testing associa- 
tion coAvs in that State. 

Reorganization of this association for a second year was easily 
accomplished, and at the end of that testing year the records showed 
an average of 301 pounds of butterfat per coav. 

The third year’s testing showed a further gain, with an average 
of 325.9 pounds of butterfat per cow. At the end of the third year 
the 13 herds that had been on test from the beginning averaged 364.4 
pounds of butterfat per cow. 

Fourth Year's Work Started 

The fourth year of testing is under way at the j)resent time, and 
the value of the work has been demonstrated so conclusively in the 


CRATES FOR LIVESTOCK BUILT TO FIT THE ANIMALS m 


community that two associations are now in operation. Not only 
has the association work itself grown, but the adoption of better 
practices in the related farm enterprises necessary to oetter dairying 
has also kept pace. During the past year the number of members 
growing soy beans has increased 50 per cent, and the number growing 
alfalfa has increased 300 per cent. The tester is in constant touch 
with the feed markets and suggests the use of purchased concentrates 
when the price will justify their use. All but three members have 
silos, and every member feeds his cows according to known 
production. 

It is the aim of the members at all times to make the greatest 
use of home-grown fe^ds. To do this they plan to grow the proper 
kinds of feeds, to obtain large yields, and to market these feeds 
in the most efficient way. The higher the production of the cows 
the better the market becomes. 

Few, if any, cow-testing association herds will be ^ound that 
make the 300-pound mark (luring the first year of testing. This may 
occur, of cours(% if the herd owner has. previously kept records of 
his individual animals and used them as a guide in improving his 
herd. High-producing herds are the result of the application of 
intelligent business methods and are not hit-or-miss occurrences. 

Practically one-third of the present-day cow-testing associations 
are in the 300-pound class. The members, in general, have followed 
the constructive guidance of testers in the close selection of their 
dairy cows, proper feeding methods and approved breeding prac- 
tices. This has resulted in the building of these associations to a 
high level of production. 

J. B. Paricek. 

C RATES for Live- The breeder loses when stock is shipped 
stock Built to in crates that are too small for the animals. 
Fit the Animals The stock is cramped and often injured 
thereby. The accompanying illustrations 
(figs. 62 and 63) show standard types of crates developed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, cooperating with the University of 
Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Association. The 
cow crate allows plenty of head room with the stanchion on the 
inside, and will take mature c^ows of any breed of dairy cattle. The 
same proportions may be used in building crates for larger or 
smaller animals. 

Special features of these crates are (1) slats nailed close together 
a foot or more above the floor to prevent leg injury; (2) a simple 
and very convenient end gate; (3) a floor nailed crossways on skids 
for strength; (4) diagonal braces to prolong the life of the crate. 

The simplest method of construction is as follows: Build the floor 
first, nailing the floor boards squarely across the two skids (^cow- 
crate skids are 2 by 4 inches: hog-crate skids are 2 by 2 inches). 
Build each side separately, nailing the slats inside of the two up- 
rights, driving the nails through from the inside and clinching 
them on the outside. Next, put on the diagonal braces and nail 
uprights and braces firmly to the floor. Nail the slats and braces 
to top and front end. Build the rear-end gate. Lastly, in the cow 
crates, put in the stanchion. 
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Light wood should be used and sevenpenny nails for the 1-inch ^ 
lumber, with larger nails for the heavier materiAl. 

Bills of material for cow and hog crates follow, the first figure 
signifying the number of pieces required for the length mentioned. 



-HEAD END-. -SECTION A-A- -REAR END- 

- Fig, 62. — Working plans for cow crate 


Cow (Tate. One by four inch material in the following lengths: 4 — 1 foot 
inches ; 11 — 3 feet 6 inches ; 2 — 4 feet 1 inch ; 2 — 4 feet 10 inches ; 1 — 5 
feet 6 inches ; 1 — 5 feet 10 inches ; 4 — 6 feet 7 inches ; 10 — 8 feet 6 inches ; 1 — 9 
feet. The following lengths in 1 by 6 inch material : 1 — 3 feet 6 inches ; 4r~T5 
feet 4% inches ; 2 — 8 feet 0 inches. Seventeen pieces 1% by 6 inches by 3 feet 
4 .inches. Two-by-fours as follows: 4 — ^3 feet 2 inches; 1—8 feet 6 inches; 
2^5 feet; 1 — 6 feet; 2—8 feet 6 inches. 
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Fkj, 63. — Working plaob of bog crate 

Hog crate. One by four iro h material a^^ followf^ : 1 — 1 foot ; 2 — 1 foot 2 
inclies ; 3 — 1 foot 8 inches : 6 — 1 foot 10 inches ; 4 — 3 feet ; 1 — 3 feet 3 inches ; 
1 — 4 feet 2 inches; 6 — 4 feet 4 inches; 2 — 4 feet 9 inches. Of 1 by 6 inch 
material the following lengths: 9 — 1 foot 8 inches; 1 — 1 foot 10 inches; 2 — 2 
feet 11 inches ; 2 — 4 feet 4 inches. Two pieces 1 by 3 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 
Two pieces 2 by 2 inches by 4 feet 4 inches. 

T. A. Carlson. 

C REDIT The year 1920 was in general a period of abun- 
for the dant loanable funds and declining interest rates. 
Farmer Though costs of agricultural loans as a rule showed 
little variation over short periods of time, the interest 
and discount I’ates on such loans to some extent followed the general 
trend during 1926. Tliis is true in a limited way of personal and 
collateral credit for agricultural purposes and even more so in the 
field of farm-mortgage credit. 

Personal and Collateral Credit 

Particular interest centers at this time in the operations of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks and of the various agricultural- 
credit corporations organized primarily to take advantage of the 
discount facilities oifered by these banks. The intermediate credit 
banks being regional institutions can not deal direct with individuals 
but they do loan direct to cooperative organizations, although their 
primary purpose is to rediscount agricultural paper for banks, 
agricultural-credit corporations, and other fitianeial institutions. 
On June 15, 1926, the interest rate on direct loans by the inter- 
mediate credit banks was reduced from 5 to 4i^ per cent and on 
July 1 the rediscount rate was reduced from 5 to 4 % per cent. 

The volume of direct loans of the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks on December 31, 1926, was roughly $52,704,000, represepting 
an increase of about a million dollars over the amount of such loans 
outstanding on the corresponding date of 1925. The rediscounts 
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of these banks on December 31, 1926, amounted to $39,757,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of $13,500,000 over the i^ediscounts outstanding 
at the beginning of the year. Of these rediscounts at the end of 
the year, approximately $23,864,000 represented paper discounted 
for agricultural-credit corporations, and about $15,542,000 repre- 
sented discounts for livestock-loan companies. The remaining $351,- 
000 represented agricultural paper discounted for banks. The serv- 
ice of the Federal intermediate credit banks has been materially 
greater than the volume of their loans >vould indicate. As a readily 
available source of discount for longer-term loans these banks also 
strengthen and encourage private agencies in meeting agricultural 
credit needs. 

There was a marked increase in the number of agricultural-credit 
corporations during the year, the number of such corporations ris- 
ing from 300 at the beginning of the year to about 400 at the 
close. These credit corporations have in general proved of decided 
benefit to their members by furnishing production credit at a rea- 
sonable cost and on terms in other respects fairly well adapted to 
the farmers’ needs. 

The cooperative marketing associations have been instrumental' in 
organizing a number of credit corporations which are managed more 
or less as subsidiaries of the cooperatives. The latter are interested 
in having the production program of their members financed as 
economically as possible on a plan which tends to encourage the 
use of cooperative marketing organizations. 

Farm -Mortgage Credit 

In the field of farm-mortgage credit the Federal farm loan system 
is an increasingly important factor. The net loans of the 12 Federal 
land banks oustanding at the close of 1926 exceeded a billion dollars, 
while the loans of the 54 joint-stock land banks was about two- 
thirds of a billion. This means that banks operating under the 
Federal farm loan act carried about one-fifth of the total farm- 
mortgage loans from all sources. Other important sources of such 
cl’edit are local commercial banks, life insurance companies, farm- 
mortgage companies, and private individuals. 

Seven of the Federal land banks reduced their interest rates during 
the year from 5% to 5 per cent, and three others reduced their rates 
to 5l^ per cent. Two Federal land banks are retaining the old rate 
of 5y2 per cent. The joint-stock land banks have also reduced their 
rates of interest. A few of these banks are now making loans at 5 
per cent, but most of them charge 5l^ per cent. 

Many private loan agencies have also reduced their interest rates 
on farm-mortgage loans. In certain localities the farmer now 
has a choice as to source of loan on a 5 per cent basis. In most sec- 
tions, however, the rates of private loan agencies continue relatively 
high and are apparently only slightly affected by the lower rates 
offered by the Federal and joint-stock land banks. Many farm- 
mortgage loans are of course made on security that would not be 
acceptable to the banks in the Federal farm loan system, and where 
the security is less ample, a higher rate is naturally to be expected. 
In general, however, there is apparent a tendency toward greater 
unifornaity in interest rates as well as a reduction in such rates among 
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all groups of loan agencies and for all parts of the country. The 
low and relatively uniform rates of the banks comprising the Federal 
farm loan system are undoubtedly a primary factor in bringing about 
this desirable change. 

D. L. WiCKENS. 

A. N. Moore. 


C REDIT Through The serious condition in which the cotton 

United States grower found himself in 1914 resulted in 
Warehouse Act the passage of the United States warehouse 
act in August, 1916. It was the opinion of 
many who had given serious thought to the cotton situation that if 
the farmers did not all try to sell their cotton within a few weeks 
following harvesting, but placed it in a warehouse and released it 
as the market could absorb it, that relief would follow. 

Few growers of any products are in a position fina^Acially to do 
this. Besides, warehouse receipts covering agricultural products in 
the hands of the glowers had little or no standing for credit pur- 
poses. Almost without exception the receipts conveyed no informa- 
tion as to the value of the products. Even the local banker who 
loaned to the farmer did so, not on the basis of the warehouse receipt, 
but on the basis of his opinion of the farmer or by virtue of a chattel 
mortgage against the products. 

The framers of the warehouse act aimed to produce a warehouse 
receipt which would give specific information as to the quantity, 
grade, and condition of the product, and to have the warehouse receipt 
form a definite contract between the warehouseman and the holder 
of the receipt. Their big concern was to draft legislation so that the 
farmer might be furnished with a warehouse receipt that would 
make it possible for him to store some of his products at harvesting 
time and obtain a warehouse receipt on which he could borrow a 
fair amount of the value of the product. That meant that the law 
must be so worded as to put value into the receipts in such form that 
the banker could readily recognize it and to guard that value so long 
as the receipt was outstanding. 

Ten years have elapsed since the warehouse act was passed. Dur- 
ing those 10 years all has not been well with agriculture. In 1920 
and 1921 agriculture passed through one of its greatest depressions. 
Has the warehouse act functioned in the meantime? Has it in any 
measure accomplished its purpose ? Has it commanded the attention 
of bankers ? Have they loaned their money on products represented 
by Federal warehouse receipts, and after having had experience, are 
they still willing to loan on such collateral? The acceptability of 
Federal warehouse receipts to bankers is a real test of the value of 
the warehouse act. Proof of the value of this law can best be demon- 
strated by accomplishment. 

Results in 1921 and 1922 

The first several years following the passage of the law had to be 
devoted to investigational work, to drafting of proper regulations 
and to educational work with warehousemen, storers of agricultural 
products, and bankers. But when the agricultural depression of 
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1920 and 1921 came, then the warehouse act began to attract atten- 
tion. It was first made use of in a big way by the Mississippi Staple 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association. When officials of that As- 
sociation ^proached the War Finance Corporation for a loan of 
$7,000,000 in 1921 and promised warehouse receipts issued under au- 
thority of the United States warehouse act as collateral for the loan, 
their application was almost immediately granted. A few weeks 
later the application of a tobacco growers’ cooperative association 
for $30,000,000 was granted by the War Finance Corporation. Here 
again the Federal warehouse receipt was the collateral. Following 
these applications others were granted for large amounts. 

By t his time commercial bankers were becoming acquainted with 
the Federal warehouse receipt. Individual farmers were beginning 
to find the receipts of real value among their local bankers, while 
bankers in metropolitan centers were seeking this type of collateral. 
Other cotton and tobacco growers’ cooperative associations, wool 
growers’ associations, peanut growers’ associations, and grain grow- 
ers’ associations were storing their products in warehouses operated 
under this law, and commercial bankers were loaning many millions 
annually on this collateral, and that, too, at unheard of rates. 

Some of the Federal reserve banks early recognized the value of 
warehouse receipts issued under authority of the Federal ware- 
house act. The Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank in 1920 called atten- 
tion of its member banks to the desirability of this type of col- 
lateral. The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis shortly after made 
attempts to impress upon its member banks the need for sounder 
warehousing practices in the agricultural field and shortly after- 
ward adopts a policy that it would not accept as collateral ware- 
house receipts for agricultural products which were eligible for 
storage under the United States warehouse act unless such receipts 
were issued by a warehouse duly licensed under that act. 

Intermediate Credit Provided 

In March, 1923, came the Federal intermediate credit act. After 
thorough study of the Federal warehouse act and regulations there- 
under, the Federal Farm Loan Board, which administers the inter- 
mediate credit law, ruled ; 

Intermediate credit banks will accept the receipt of any warehouse licensed 
and bonded under the United States warehouse act. 

Early in 1922 the strictly commercial banks began to be actively 
interested in loans which would be supported by Federal warehou^ 
receipts. The New Orleans Clearance House Association in June, 
1923, expressed the attitude of the bankers of that city in this 
language : 

Resolved, That the New Orleans Clearing House Association, recognizing 
that Federal Bonded Warehouse Receipts are preferable for collateral pur- 
poses, and that the safeguards offered by the Federal Warehouse System, 
through its selection in admitting warehouses into the system, its supervision 
and inspection of warehouses, and the bonded responsibility of the warehouse- 
men, are to the interest of financial institutions handling warehouse collateral 
as well as the patrons of such warehouses, including producers and merchants, 
hereby expresses Itself as favoring the licensing of warehouses under the 
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United States Warehouse Act, and urges upon warehousemen in the State of 
Louisiana to operate their warehouses under this statute. 

This action was followed by similar or identical action by bankers’ 
associations in other sections. 

Bankers Indorse Warehouse Act 

In the Pacific Northwest the bankers manifested an interest in 
Federal warehouse receipts as early as 1920. In the State of Wash- 
ington the interest was crystallized into action at the annual meeting 
of the bankers’ association in June, 1926, in the following language: 

Be it resolved hy the hankers of Washington at Walla Walla in their thirty- 
first annual convention assembled, That we commend all warehousemen in 
this state who are oi^eratiiig under the United States Warehouse Act and we 
urge ui>on warehousemen who are not doing so to qualify under the provisions 
of the Act. We recommend that in the interest of agriculture in the Northwest 
and as a means of protection to farmers \vho store their products with public 
warehousemen that our members discriminate between applications for loans 
supported by warehouse receipts issued under the United States Warehouse 
Act and applications supi)orted by other form^ of receipts, and that w'e each 
counsel with our farmer and dealer clients with a view of educating them in 
the advantages of the Federal Warehouse Act. 

A large bank in New York City which has loaned many millions 
on agricultural products at low interest rates and which is ready 
to loan many millions more, in acknowledging a list of licensed 
warehousemen which is sent to certain bankers at regular intervals, 
recently wrote: 

In actual practice in this institution, when we find the name of a ware- 
house on your list we feel it unnecessary to make any further inquiry into its 
standing, and this fact is of great value to us in our commodity financing 
(»peratlons. 

Accurate figures are not available as to the amounts that may be 
loaned annually on Federal warehouse receipts but a conservative 
estimate places the total amount well above $500,000,000. Not only 
are large sums loaned to growers and their cooperative organizations 
and others handling agricultural products, but frequently because 
of the character of collateral the loans are made at very decidedly 
better interest rates than have been offered when other than Federal 
warehouse receipts constituted the security. A concrete instance 
of the efifect of Federal warehouse receipts on interest rates is the 
case of a dried-fruit growers’ organization which advised that 
through this type of collateral it was able to get money for 2 per 
cent less than ft could on its former type of collateral, tn addition, 
the interest of banks in metropolitan centers in these Federal ware- 
house receipts has had a stabilizing influence on local bankers who 
were sometimes disposed to charge higli rates. 

Unlimited Reservoir of Credit 

The reservoir of credit that is available to agriculture for orderly 
marketing through the warehouse act seems unlimited, granting 
that the applicant is entitled to credit. Scarcely a w^k passes that 
those who administer the warehouse act do not receive an inquiry 
from ^me large banking institution wanting to learn of parties 
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who may be seeking loans and who can offer Federal warehouses^ 
receipts. 

The Federal warehouse act has already accomplished the purposes 
of the framers of the law. It has maae souna, orderly marketing 
possible. It has opened new avenues of sound credit to the farmer 
and others handling agricultural products. It has a record of 
accoitiplishment. It is a reality. 

H. S. Yoke. 


C ROP Acreage Evidence of the extent of the yearly changes 

by Actual in the acreages of crops is now being obtained 
Measuring by actual measurements. A simple machine de- 
vised by the Government crop reporting service, 
measures in feet the frontage of fields devoted to each crop along 
thousands of miles of roads m each important agricultural State. 



Fig. (>4.~The cropuieter in attacbiHl to tlv‘ dash ol' Llio automobilo and tho speedom- 
eter. Keys are provided to record principnl crops 


The new device is installed in an automobile in the same manner 
as a speedometer and has a dozen or more dials with buttons for 
throwing them into gear. By pressing the proper button at the cor- 
ner of each field the frontages of the different crops along the road 
traversed are separately recorded. Permanent routes selected to give 
proper samples of each agricultural section are followed year after 
year. Measurements are made under uniform rules so that all records 
be comparable. 

The measurements along identical routes in successive years are 
compared to determine annual changes. If, for example, it were 
found that the total measured frontage of fields of oats in a partic- 
ular district on identical routes was 500,000 feet in 1025 and 475,000 
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feet in 1926, a decrease of 5 per cent in the oats acreage would be 
indicated. 

This method gives results unaffected by personal interest, public 
propaganda for acreage changes, momentary enthusiasm or discour- 
agement, and other psj^chological factors that interfere with the ac- 
curacy and comparability of figures based upon the judgment or 
opinion of even those best informed. 

Other objective methods for determining acreage changes have been 
used for many years by field estimators of the crop reporting service. 
Counting the number of fields devoted to each crop, or of the number 
of telegraph or telephone poles in front of fields of different crops, 
along the same route in successive years has been done for about 15 
years. These earlier methods were very useful, although they in- 
volved more difficulties and were less accurate than the present plan. 

S. A. Jones. 


C ROP Yields Despite common belief to the contrary, crop 
per Acre yields per acre have been rising slowly in the 
Show Gain United States during the past 40 years. In fact, 
a considerable part of the increase in the volume 
of production of the important food and feed crops during that 
period has been due to the gradual increase in yields per acre. This 
mcrease has been most notable in the long-settled northeastern section 
of the United States, where some of the land has been supposed by 
many to be wearing out. 

Since the population is growing steadily and the lands of good 
quality which are easily available for use without reclamation are 
already largely employed for crop production, the problem of agri- 
cultural productivity and soil fertility in their relation to our future 
food supply will become a more and more important phase of the 
problem of land utilization. 

The future trend of acre yields can be estimated best on the basis of 
past performances. The aA crage yield per acre of corn in the United 
KStates has increased from 2.14 bushels for the 5-year period 1883-1887 
to 27.7 bushels for the 5-year period 1921-1925,* or about 18 per 
cent; wheat from 11.9 to 13.9 bushels or 17 per cent; oats from 27 
to 30.9 bushels or 14 per cent; and potatoes from 76.9 to 107.4 or 
40 per cent (fig. 65). During the past four decades the combined 
acreage of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes has been expanded about 
52 per cent, whereas the total production of these crpps has increased 
77 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that nearly one-third of the 
increase in the production of these four crops can be assigned to 
increase in yield per acre, while two-thirds is owing to expansion 
of the acreage (fig. 66.) 

The rise in the yield per acre of these crops during the past 40 
years has made available, on the average, during the Iralf decade, 
1920-1924, about 440,000,000 bushels more of corn, 120,000,000 of 
wheat, 165,000,000 of oats, and 115,000,000 bushels of potatoes, or 
in all over 800,000,000 bushels of the four feed crops more than 
would have been realized under the yield level prevailing at the 
beginning of the period. 

Most of the increases in acre yields have occurred in the older 
farming regions east of the Mississippi River, thus disproving an- 
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Fio. 65. — Yield per aci'e of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes for United States, flve-year 
moving average, 188.^1023 

other erroneous impression that farms in the older areas of the 
United States in general have become worn out. The record of the 

E ast four decades indicates that the outstanding increases in yields 
ave been in the North and South Atlantic States, with lesser in- 
creases in the eastern North Central States. In a general way these 
sections comprise the oldest farming regions in the United States. 
The soils in these regions have already entered or are now entering 
the period of permanent use, the pioneer methods of the past cen- 
tury having largely passed away. Similar changes have occurred in 
many portions of the western North Central States where pioneer 
agricultural methods have disappeared. 



Fio. 66.-— Trend of wmWned acreage and total production of corn, wheat, oats, and 
potatoes in the United States, 1885-1880 to 1920-1924 
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In the case of corn yields especially, a marked rise has taken place 
in the northern portion of the South Atlantic States. Virginia and 
North Carolina corn yields have increased 10 and 12 bushels per 
acre, respectively, during the past 40 years, and Maryland yields 
over 14 bushels. In New England the increase is over 10 bushels, 
and in the other North Atlantic States the increase has been from 
6 to 10 bushels per acre according to the State, while Iowa and 
Minnesota show, respectively, increases of 8 bushels and 6 bushels 
per acre. 

Rise in Wheat Yields 

The record of wheat yields for the several States shows a rise 
during the period of 5 to 6 bushels per acre in the northeastern por- 
tion of the United States, although in Ohio and other States in the 
Ohio Valley the general upward trend was interrupted by a marked 
decrease in the average wheat yields for the period 1920-1924, 
largely the result of unfavorable weather during the first three 
years of that period. 

Despite the expansion of the wheat area in Kansas into the semi- 
arid portions of the State, yields have remained practically station- 
ary lor the entire 40 years, because the lower yields of the newer 
semiarid areas have been offset by increased yields in the older humid 
portion of the State. Yields in Missouri on "a considerably expanded 
wheat area have remained low, notwithstanding a temporary in- 
crease in the 5-year period just before the war. They are now 
about where they were 40 years ago. Statistics of yield per acre 
seem to suggest "that the southern part of the Corn Belt, as repre- 
sented by Missouri and eastern Kansas, has lagged behind the 
northern portion, as represented by Iowa and Illinois, in the develop- 
ment of agricultural practices and soil-management methods that 
tend to raise the acre yields of important crops. 

Pioneer Methods Delay Progress 

In the spring wheat region the persistence of pioneer methods 
and the continued expansion of wheat production into drier areas 
liave prevented a rise in the State averages. Moreover, since moisture 
is commonly the limiting factor in crop production in the semiarid 
portions of the Plains States, it appears probable that this part 
of the United States will not experience, at least in equal degree, the 
tendency toward rising acre yields which is shown by the statistics 
for the Northeastern States. 

It seems safe to presume that developments in the coming years 
with regard to acre yields will depend, as in the past, to a great 
extent on the prices of agricultural products. Rising values of food 
products normally would result in increasing intensification and a 
higher level of ^il productivity through the wider use of better 
cultivation methods, development of suitable rotations, including the 
growth of legumes, more efficient use of crop residues and animal 
manures, greater use of commercial fertilizers, and the more common 
use of selected seed. It seems not unlikely that in the course of time 
acre yields in the humid, noi*theastern portions of the United States 
may approach the present standards in northwestern Europe, which 
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are about a third higher than in our Northeastern and eastern North 
Central States in the case of wheat and oats, and fully 40 per cent 
higher for potatoes. 

B. O. Weitz. 


C lTCUMBER Mo- Cucumber Inosaic is one of the most serious 
saic and How diseases aifecting the cucumber in the East- 
to Control It ern. Central, ,and Southern States. Mosaic 
plants are dwarfed, the younger leaves are 
mottled with green and yellow, and the fruits are also mottled and 
misshapen; the darker areas forming warty projections on the sur- 
face. The cause of mosaic is unknown, but the juices of mosaic plants 
contain an infective principle or virus which produce the disease 
when introduced into wounds in healthy plants. The disease is dis- 
seminated chiefly by insects, particularly the melon aphis, Aphh 
gossypii and, to some extent, by the striped cucumber Tbeetle, Dm- 
hrotica vittata^ and the 12-spotted beetle, D. 12-puncfata, It is also 
spread by the handling of mosiac and healthy plants. The most 
etfective control for the disease consists in the elimination of the 
agencies by which it is carried over winter. 

Mosaic does not live in the soil and is not carried in the seed of the 
cultivated cucurbits, but is known to live from year to year in cer- 
tain wild plants, some of which occur in most of the cucumber grow- 
ing sections. The known wild hosts are the wild cucumber, Micram^ 
pells {Echinocystls) lobata, milkweed, Asdepicun si/7i(wa^ two species 
of wild ground cherry, Physalh snhglabraUi and /^ heterophgUa^ 
and catnip, Nepeta cafarm. Unlike the cultivated cucurbits, tlie 
disease is carried in the seed of wild cucumber, but the other hosts 
are perennial, the roots of mosaic plants sending up mosaic shoots 
each year. The insects which carry mosaic in the field also feed on 
these wild hosts in the spring and the disease is thus transmitted to 
the cultivated cucumber. 

In a number of fields where the average mosaic infection had been 
. approximately 40 per cent, it was reduced to 8 per cent after the 
eradication of wild host plants. As a result of these experiments, the 
following methcxls are recommended for the control of cucumber 
mosaic: Cucumbers should not be planted continuously on the same 
land and the field should be some distance from the farm buildings. 
Mosaic perennials accumulate about land which is constantly planted 
to cucumbers and are often common about farm buildings. Before 
planting, the field itself and all land within 75 yards should be care- 
fully inspected and all plants of the species listed above, whether 
healthy or mosaic, should be pulled out. 

In the case of the pokeweed the large roots should be dug out or 
otherwise destroyed. This inspection should be repeated every 7 to 10 
days during the season. If the cucumber field can be surrounded by 
other cultivated crops, the work of eradication will be simplified and 
insects ai*e likely to be less prevalent. l^Hiere mosaic cucumber plants 
appear early in the season they should be removed immediately to 
prevent further infection and it is also advisable to use insecticides 
to reduce the number of insect carriers of the disease. If carefully 
followed, the above procedure should greatly reduce the losses from 
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mosaic under ordinary conditions but, where several fields are adja- 
cent to one another, it is essential that all growers cooperate in remov- 
ing the wild hosts about their fields. 

S. P. Doolittle. 


C YANIDES and Hy- If you ate an orange for your breakfast 

drocyanic Acid in this morning and it came from California, 
Farm Operations the chances are very good that that orange 
was protected from insect pests in the 
€|arly stages of its growth by the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas. Thou- 
sands of tons of this interejJting substance are now used annually for 
that purpose. The usual method of application is to cover the tree to 
be treated with a tent under which the hydrocyanic- acid gas is lib- 
erated either by (1) simply opening a can of liquid hydrocyanic acid, 
which vaporizes to give the gas at ordinary temperature, (2^ treating 
sodium cyanide with sulphuric acid, or (3) exposing a quantity of 
solid calcium cyanide, a comparatively new substance on the market, 
which is acted upon by the moisture of the air, to give hydrocyanic- 
acid gas. 

The value of hydrocyanic a(*id as an insecticide and fumigant is 
by no means limited to citrus fruits, although that outlet is doubt- 
less the most important. It has also been extensively used in the 
fumigation of greenhouses, flour mills, warehouses, the holds of ships, 
and residences, as well as for the extermination of rats and mice. 
The chief draw^back to the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas is its deadly 
poisonous character, which necessitates extreme care to thoroughly 
ventilate before reentering a room after fumigation. 

This versatile class of substances, the cyanides, has found ex- 
tensive use in still other directions. Sodium cyanide has the prop- 
erty of dissolving gold and silver from their ores and it lias been 
possible by making use of this principle to recover values from ores 
which could not have been economically worked under the older 
methods. Considerable quantities are also required as an essential 
constituent of the solutions from which gold, silver, and other metals 
are plated onto metal surfaces. 

Sodium Cyanide Obtained 

In the manufacture of these substances, sodium cj^anide is prac- 
tically always obtained either as the final product or as an inter- 
mediate step in the preparation of hydrocyanic acid or calcium 
cyanide. Sodium cyanide contains the chemical elements, sodium, 
one of the constituents of common salt, carbon, and nitrogen. The 
older method of manufacture consisted in treating sodium at a high 
temperature with powdered coke and ammonia gas obtained as a 
by-product in the making of coke from coal. It has long been known 
that sodium cyanide is one of the comparatively few nitrogen com- 
pounds which^ may be made directly from the nitrogen of the air. 
This has been accomplished commercially in recent years by heating a 
mixture of soda ash and coke (with a small proportion of iron) in 
the presence of nitrogen gas. A third method for tlie manufacture 
of sodium cyanide consists in melting lime-nitrogen — the primary 
product which- United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., was designed to produce — with common salt. 
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If hydrocyanic acid is desired, sodium cyanide is treated with 
an acid, usually carbonic acid, and the hydrocyanic-acid gas result- 
ing is condensed to a liquid, for convenience in handling, by 
refrigeration. Calcium cyanide is obtained by treating calcium car- 
bide, such as used in acetylene-lighting plants, with liquid 
hydrocyanic acid. 

E. W. Guernsey. 

D airy By-Products In the manufacture of butter, cheese, 
and Methods of and casein very large quantities of skim 
Utilizing Them milk, buttermilk, and whey are produced. 

The total quantity of these by-products 
produced in the United States in 1924 was 22,724,340,000 pounds of 
skim milk from butter making, 1,356,080,000 pounds of buttermilk, 
and 4,320,223,000 pounds of whey; a total of 28,400,643,000 pounds. 
Some of this is delivered at factories where it is available for manu- 
facturing purposes ; but the greater part,^ particularly the skim milk, 
is retained on the farms and fed to animals. Although it may at 
times be used inefSciently it can not be considered a waste product. 
In city milk plants the skim milk, for lack of any market, is some- 
times run into the sewer. This is also true of buttermilk in some of 
the creameries located in cities. Whey is usually carried back to the 
farms from the smaller cheese factories. In some cases, however, it is 
not only a waste product but a nuisance, on account of the difficulty of 
diimosing of sewage containing so much putrescible material. 

Skim milk, buttermilk, and whey contain material entirely suitable 
for human food. These includ(^ protein in an easily digestible and 
assimilable form; milk sugar, which is valuable not only for its food 
content but also for certain physiological effects; a relatively small 
quantity of fat; and salts m a combination especially suited for 
human nutrition. Table 6 gives the quantity of food material in 
each of the dairy by-products, the total of which is over 2,500,000,0(X^ 
pounds. Of this nearly 900,000,000 pounds is protein, the most 
expensive of our food constituents. 


Table 6 . — Quantity of dairy l)y~products produced annually in the Vnited States 



Skim milk 

1 

! Buttermilk 

i 

1 ... . 

Whoy 

Total 


Pfr 


Per 

. 

1 

I Per 




cent 

Pounds 

cent 

Pounds , 

1 cent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Casein 

2. 75 

€24, 919, 000 

2.8 

37,970,003 1 

0. 10 i 

4,320,000 

667, 209, 000 

Albumin 

.80 

181, 794, 000 

.8 

10,840,000 I 

1 0. 75 

32,400,000 

226, 034, 000 

Total protein>._ 


806, 713, 000 


48, 810, 000 

1 

36, 720, 000 i 

892, 243, 000 

Lactose 

6. 25 

1, 193, 025, 000 

4.4 

59, 667, 000 

4. 80 

207, 370, 000 

1,460,062,000 

Ash 

0.80 

181, 796, 000 

0.7 

9, 492, 000 

0.60 

26, 921, 000 

217, 209, 000 

Fat 

0.10 

22, 724, 000 

0.1 

1,356,000 

0 35 

4, 320, 000 

28, 400, 000 

Total solids 


2, 204, 258, 000 



119,325.000 

1 

i 

274, 331,000 

2, 597, 914, 000 


This immense quantity of food material may be better compre- 
hended by considering that 7,400,000 prime steers, which is only a 
little less than the total number of cattle slaughtered in Federally 
insi)ected plants in 1924, would be required to produce the protein 
contained m our 28,000,000,000 pounds of dairy by-products. The 
desirability of utilizing the greatest possible quantity of this mate- 
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rial as human food is too obvious to need discussion. It is true that 
the greater part is now converted into human food by feeding it to 
calves, pigs, and poultiy. In utilizing it in this way it should be 
kept in mind that milk, which is eminently suited for human 
nutrition, has teen made from roughage which can not be utilized by 
man. In feeding milk to farm animals we are merely converting it 
into food in a new form and using for this purpose animals capable 
of making human food from material unavailable to us. More- 
over the changing of skim milk to pork or poultry results in a de- 
cided loss in food value. 

Table 7 is obtained by assuming that 6.4 pounds of digestible 
nutrients is required to produce 1 pound of edible pork, and 23.4 
pounds to produce 1 pound of edible fowl.^ 

Table 7 . — Available quantity of food produced if all skim milky buttermilk^ and 
whey were fed to hogs or ahiek<ms 


i Id by-products j 

_ _ _ __ _ _ 1 ! 

In l-ork ! 

1 

In fowl 

Protein 

Carbohydrates- 

pounds.. 

do. _ 

892,243,000 
1, 460, 0(52, 000 
28,400,000 
217,209,0(K) 

52,657,000 1 

21,427,000 

Fat 

do- 

139,028,000 i 
9, 133,000 1 

18, 096, 000 
1,110,000 

Ash 

do— .1 


j 

Total dry edible matter 

do— .1 

2,597,914,000 , 

200,718,000 

40, 453, 000 


Feeding to Animals Unavoidable 

Notwithstanding the inefficiency of this method it will probably 
be necessary for many years to come to utilize a large proportion 
of dairy by-products by feeding them to animals. In the meantime 
it is highly desirable that means be perfected and put into practice 
for converting as much as possible of these by-products into forms 
suitable for human use. Since it is difficult to make products from 
skim milk, buttermilk, or whey which appeal to the human 
palate, it will be necessary to resort to methods by which they may 
be incorporated into staple articles of food. 

\yhen a satisfactory market can be developed cottage cheese is 
one of the most prontable outlets for skim milk. A yield of 14 
to 17 pounds per 100 pounds of skim milk is obtained, and this may 
be sold in bulk at from 3 to 6i/^ cents per pound. The equipment 
required is simple and inexpensive, and no great technical skill is 
required in its preparation. Its disadvantages lie in the seasonal 
variation in the demand and in the short life of the product, which 
must be marketed within a few days after it is made. 

Casein is like cottage cheese in that the equipment required is 
comparatively simple, and,the cost of manufacture is low. Vats for 
curdling the milk, draining racks with cloths, presses, a curd mill, 
and a tunnel drier with drying trays are essential. Most of this 
equipment may be homemade. A yield of 3 to 3% pounds of casein 
per 100 pounds of skim milk is obtained, and the cost of manufac- 
ture is estimated at 2 to 3 cents per pound. The price, which varies 
from 7 to 15 cents per pound, does not make this a profitable means 
of disposing of skim milk, but it has the advantage of being a stable 
product which can be made whenever milk is available and can be 

* Jordan. W. H. thb fbemnq of animals, p. 422. 
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marketed when convenient. From 85 to 90 pounds of whey is ob*^ 
tained from each 100 pounds of skim milk. This may be used in 
making milk sugar or other products. 

Casein is used principally in making coated paper, adhesives, 
fungicides and insecticides, and other minor products. Recently 
the manufacture of casein plastics has been developed in this country, 
and fhis industry may in time make casein a more profitable product. 

Condensed and Evaporated Skim Milk 

Ice-cream makers and bakers use milk solids not fat in the form 
of sweetened condensed skim milk or evaporated skim milk. The 
former product is made by adding 18 pounds of sugar to each 100 
pounds of skim milk and concentrating it in a vacuum pan to about 
72 per cent solids. A yield of 87 to 88 pounds per 100 pounds of 
skim milk is obtained which usually sells at 4 to 0 cents per pound. 
When properly made this product keeps indefinitely. The evaporated 
milk is concentrated without the addition of sugar until it contains 
from 26 to 80 per cent milk solids. This is usually sold in 10-gallon 
milk (!ans. Since it is not sterilized it will not keep longer than 
Pasteurized milk or cream. When a large volume of skirn milk is 
available and the market is favorable these products oft'er a satis- 
factory outlet for skim milk; but the investment in equipment, 
which includes a vacuum pan, coolers, and boilers, is large. If the 
sweetened product is made a considerable investment in sugar is also 
necessary. 

Ordinary sour milk can not be concentrated satisfactorily because 
of its tendency to lump when heated and to burn onto the coils of 
the pan. If the acidity is increased by special cultures to 1.8 or 2 
per cent lactic acid it may be condensed to one-third of its volume 
in a vacuum pan. This gives a smooth, pasty product with sufficient 
acid to inhibit completely the growth of bacter ia and yeasts. When 
packed in tight barrels or other suitable containers it may be held 
indefinitely. This product sells readily to poultry raisers at 81/^ to 
4 cents per pound. From 80 to 88 pounds per- 100 pounds of skim 
milk is obtained. In addition to the vacuum pan the necessary equip- 
ment includes vats for Pasteurizing and souring the milk and an 
incubator to carry the starter. 

Milk Powder 

From 8% to 9^^ pounds of dry skim milk can be made from 
100 pounds of skim milk. This product sells from 7 to 14 cents 
per pound. The variation in yield js due to the composition in the 
milk, the amount of water retained,* and the efficiency of the process 
in recovering the powder. Among the processes now available for 
making milk powoler are the following : 

The spray process. The fluid nulk, sometimes partially con- 
densed, is sprayed into a current of heated air, which removes the 
water and leaves the milk solids as a finely divided powder. Various 
devices are used to separate the powder from the moist air. 

The roller or drum process. Steam-heated drums are so arranged 
that partially condensed skim milk is spread in a very thin layer on 
the outer surface of the drum. During the revolution of the drum 
the adhering film of milk dries and is scraped off. This dry film 
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is reduced to a powder by revolving brushes or other grinding 
devices. 

The vacuum drum process. This is really the roller process with 
the roller or drum inclosed in a vacuum chamber, thus making it 
possible to dry the milk at temperatures below the normal boiling 
point. 

The flake process. Partially condensed whipped skim milk is 
spread on a wire belt which passes through a heated chamber where 
currents of hot air are directed against it. The dried product is re- 
moved from the belt in the form of flakes. 

In selecting the type of drier to be installed, creameries should 
consider the quality of the powder to be made, the labcu- involved in 
operation, the recovery or the powder, and the efficiency of the 
process in utilizing the heat of the drying medium. The cost of dry- 
ing will vary with the efficiency of the process, the cost of fuel, and 
various local conditions. It is estimated at from 21/2 to 4V: conts per 
pound exclusive of royalties. 

It is usually considered that a milk-drying plant can not be oper- 
ated efficiently on less than 30,000 pounds of milk daily. 

Methods of Utilizing Buttermilk 

Buttermilk has a composition nearly identical to that of skim 
milk, but the chemical eliect of the acid developed in ripening the 
cream and the physical effect of churning have so changed its prop- 
eities that its possible uses are very limibnl. 

Casein can be made from buttermilk, but it is ver}^ difficult to 
obtain a satisfactory quality even from the best grade. 

The acid flavor of any product made from buttermilk makes it 
difficult to use in any type of cheese. Even buttermilk from sweot- 
cream butter has a deleterious effect when mixed with skim milk to 
make cottage cheese. 

The most satisfactory outlet for buttermilk at tlie present time 
is the concentrated or dried form for poultry and pig feeding, (km- 
centrated to about one-third of its volume in a vacuum pan, it is sold 
extensively as semisolid buttermilk.^ 

There is a stable market for dried buttermilk through jobbers of 
feeding stuffs and manufacturers of proprietary feeds. The drying 
is usually done on steam-heated drums operated at atmospheric 
pressure. This equipment is less expensive than that ordinarily used 
in making milk powder. 

Methods of Utilizing Whey 

Whey contains about 5 per cent of lactose, a sugar found only in 
milk and possessing certain physiological properties which make it 
of especial value in nutrition, nearly 1 per cent of completely digest- 
ible and assimilable protein, and the greater part of the^ salts of the 
milk. Thus the solids of whey have a high food value but are in 
such a dilute form that it is difficult to utilize them efficiently. 
Moreover, the sugar is relatively insoluble and low in sweetening 
power. 


“The name “ semiBOlld buttormllk ” is « copyrighted trade name, and the procesB of 
concentrating buttermilk is covered by patents. 
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Whey from casein, cottage cheese, or other skim-milk products is 
low in butterfat; but cheese whey has an appreciable amount of 
butterfat which in some varieties is as high as 1 per cent. This can 
be recovered by separation and with reasonable care makes a satis- 
factory grade of butter. 

Certain appetite ” cheeses can be made from whey. These in- 
clude Mysost or Primost, made by evaptirating the whey in an open 
pan until the sugar crystallizes, and cheese of the Ricotte type, made 
by coagulating the albumin with heat and drying it in molds. 

The market for this kind of cheese is limited and at best offers an 
outlet for only a small quantity of whey. Aside from its use in 
feeding, the principal means of utilizing whey is in the manufacture 
of milk sugar. This requires vats for precipitating and filters for 
removing the albumin, a vacuum pan for concentrating, crystallizing 
vats, and a centrifuge for separating the crystals from the mother 
liqmor. Additional equipment is necessary if the sugar is refined. 

The precipitated albumin is dried in a tunnel drier and sold as 
poultry feed. About 3 to 3^ pounds of crude sugar is obtained 
per 100 pounds of whey. It may be sold in this form to refiners 
at from 8 to 12 cents per pound, depending on the lactose content. 
The present consumption of milk sugar in this country is only about 
4,000,000 pounds per year, and it is very easy to depress the price 
by overproduction. 

It has recently been demonstrated that milli sugar is of OTeat 
value in combating coccidiosis and other intestinal diseases of cliick- 
ens. Poultrymen are now buying milk powder to obtain sufficient 
quantities of milk sugar, and it should be possible to use whey, 
which has a high milk-sugar content, for this purpose. 

In plants where concentrated sour milk is made it is f>racticable to 
sour whey and mix it with sour milk before concentration. In this 
way a concentrated sour poultry feed is obtained with a high milk- 
sugar content. 

L. A. Rogers. 

D airy industry There have been a number of important 

in Process changes in the production of dairy products 
of Change during the period from 1917 to 1925, inclu- 
sive, and while the changes have affected all 
products, the effect on the industry is more noticeable and far- 
reaching in those products of largest production, such as butter, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, and ice cream. 

The total quantity of milk produced in the United States haa 
been increased from 87,609,400,000 pounds in 1917 to 116,505,395,000 
pounds in 1925, or 33 per cent. 

A few changes have been noted in the production of creamery 
butter, and all are important, for in, each change the quantity of 
milk necessary to make the change has been very large. The pro- 
duction of creamery butter has increased during the period from 
an average monthly production of 63,293,000 pounds in 1917 to 
113,460,000 pounds in 1925. That is, the production has increased 
79.2 per cent in nine years. A part of this increase offsets the de- 
crease in the production of farm-made butter, but the exact decrease 
in the. farm-made butter is not of record. The average output per 
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factory in 1917 was 193,036 pounds and in 1925 it was 366,494 
pounds. That is, the production per factory increased 89.9 per 
cent, due partly to operating more nearly to capacity, but also due 
to the consolidation of factories. 

The proportion of tlie total milk production of the country used in 
the manufacture of creamery butter was 17.8 per cent in 1917 and 
24.54 per cent in 1925, an increase of 6.7 per cent. 

Seasonal Trend of Production 

The seasonal trend of creamery-butter production has varied dur- 
ing the period. If the year is divided into two parts, namely, the 
feeding season (November to April, inclusive) and the grass season 
(May to October, inclusive), it appears that the trend has been 
toward an increased production during the feeding season. The 
increase in proportion of butter made in the feeding season was 
rapid for the years 1917 to 1920 or 1921. Afterward whilr the trend 
continued upward, it was less rapid. In 1917 the proportion of 
creamery butter made in the feeding season was 36.1 per cent and 
in the grass season 63.9 per cent. In 1925 the production in the 
feeding season had increased to 39.9 per cent of the total output, 
leaving 60.1 per cent for the grass season. These figures indicate 
that winter dairying for butter production is increasing. There 
was a sound reason for this change in the production of creamery 
butter during the period from 1917 to 1925. In Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, the average price of a balanced ration sufficient to produce a 
pound of butter in 1917, was 24.96 cents, and in 1925, 21.6 cents. 
The average price of 92 score butter in New York market in 1917 
was 42.7 cents per pound. In 1925 it was 45.3 cents. The feed cost 
had decreased 13.5 j>er cent while the price of butter increased 6.1 
per cent for these two years. 


Table 8. — Seasonal production of creamery l)utter in thrC United /States 


Year 

Feeding 
seftvson, No- 
vember to 
April 

Grass sea- 
son, May 
to October 

1»17 

Per cent 
36. 14 
36. 63 
39.84 
39 90 

Per cent 
63.86 
§3.47 
60. 16 
00. 10 

1919 

1923. . 

1925 - 



Table 9. — Cost of feed ami price of butter compared 


Year 

Feed (bal- 
anced ra- 
tion neces- 
sary to 
produce a 
pound of 
butter) 

Price of 
butter 
(92'Score), 
on New 
Y'ork mar- 
ket 

i 

Diflerenoe 

1917 

Cents 

24. 96 

1 

Cents 
42.7 I 

Cents 

17.74 

1919 - 

33.22 

61.0 ! 

27. 78 

1923 

1 20. 97 

1 46.9 

1 25.93 

1925 

21.60 

45. 3 i 

23.70 
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Increased production in the feeding season was to be expected, ate 
the acreage of grassland has been decreasing for years and ^ during 
the period mentioned the price of feeds was at a comparatively low 
level; the economy of home feeding was taken advantage of by the 
dairyman in the butter-producing sections. The increase accrued 
to butter rather than to some other product largely because butter 
is the natural reservoir for all surplus milk of other branches of the 
industry. 

Increase During Feeding Season 

Some of the other branches of the industry have had changes in 
production trends. In 1917 the cheese made in the country utilized 
only 4.3 per cent of the total milk and in 1925 the percentage had 
been reduced to 3.8 per cent of the total milk, though more cheese 
was made in 1925 than in 1917. 

The percentage of the total milk produced used in the manufacture 
of condensed and evaporated milk in 1917 was 3.9, for 1925, 3.8. 
The output of these two products was greater in 1925 than in 1917. 

The ice-cream industry has made very rapid increases in the past 
few years but still uses only a small percentage of the total milk 
of the United States. In 1917 the percentage of milk used was 3.3 
and in 1925 it was 3.8, while the actual increase in total production 
of ice cream was 53.7 ])er cent. As there are practically no imports 
or exports of this product, production is equivalent to consumption. 
This branch of the industry is particularly subject to the effects of 
wide and rapid variations in weather conditions. 

Milk used foi* household purposes, including consumption by bak- 
eries and in public eating houses, affords the largest market bf the 
dairy industry. In 1917 household milk was 41.7 per cent of the 
total milk produced in the ITnited States; in 1925, it was 4(5.0 per 
cent. This increase in consumption was mostly in the cities, where 
many milk campaigns were carried on and where the health officials 
stressed the '^alue of clean, safe milk. The per capita consumption 
of milk increased from 42,2 gallons in 1917 to 54.8 gallons in 1925. 

* T. R. Ptrtlk. 


D ate Growing: A The date palm, Phoenix dartylifera, 
New Industry for was introduced into F'lorida and Cali- 
Southwest States fornia, when these territories belonged to 
Spain, by Spanish explorers and mission- 
aries nearly two centuries ago. Date palms are still growing in the 
San Diego Mission at San Diego, Calif., which were planted more 
than 150 years ago. 

Choice varieties of dates can be propagated only by means of 
offshoots which sprout from the base of the trunk. The first siu*- 
cessful importation of offshoots of standard date varieties was made 
in the summer of 1900 by the United States Depai-tment of j^ricul- 
ture in cooperation with the University of Arizona. These offshoots 
were planted at the cooperative date garden at Terupe, Ariz., and 
more than 60 per cent of them lived and are still growing in this 
garden. They are now splendid palms, 25 to 30 feet high. 

Date palms can be grown successfully only in hot irrigated valleys 
in the southwestern United States. Dates are now grown commer- 
cially on a large scale in the Coachella Valley lying just north of 
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the Imperial Valley about 100 miles east of Los Angeles, Calif. They 
are being planted on a large scale in the Salt River Valley in Ari- 
zona, and on a somewhat smaller scale near Yuma, Ariz., and in the 
Imperial Valley in extreme southeastern California, Perhaps 25,000 
or 30,000 date palms are now planted in California and Arizona in 
orchard form, and plantings are being extended very rapidly, espe- 
cially in the Coachella Valley of California and in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona. 

Setting Offshoots in Orchard Form 

Good-sized offshoots })roperly rooted while still attached to the 
mother tree can be set out in orchard form in the late spring or early 



Pig. 67. — EiKlil-.v<*ar old Noor date palms in full fruit in private pirden near 

Indio, Calif., 0<‘tober, 1624. Some of these palms yielded more than 200 pounds of 
fruit 

suniirier and if handled carefully take root within a few weeks and 
make some growth the first year. They grow rapidly the second or 
third year and begin to bear the fourth or fifth year, although they 
do not come into full bearing until the sixth or seventh years; some- 
times even later. The young date palms produce abundant offshoots, 
the number depending upon the variety, ranging usually from 10 to 
20 to the palm, but as the palm reaches the age of 10 or 12 years off- 
shoot production ceases. As the date palm is propagated only from 
offshoots, the slow rate of offshoot production constitutes a natural 
bar to any sudden expansion of date plantings, for only home-grown 
offshoots are available for new plantings as the importation of date 
offshoots from abroad is now impossible under the present quarantine 
laws except when made by the Federal Government itself for ex- 
perimental purposes. 
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It is highly important for anyone proposing to grow dates t< 
realize that the date palm, unlike commonly grown fruit trees, car 
not be budded or grafted and consequently it is very important that 
varieties set out be suitable for commercial culture in the region 
'^'^here they are to be grown. Offshoots of good varieties are scarce 
and expensive, the price ranging from $10 to $25 an offshoot, and if 
50 are planted to the acre, as is commonly done, the cost of nursery 
stock alone amounts to from $500 to $1,250 an acre. If such an ex- 
pensive planting is brought into bearing and found to be of a variety 
unsuited to the region, there is nothing to do but dig up the palms at 
great cost and plant some other variety. It is therefore necessary 
to test out carefully date varieties in all regions where it is proposed 
to make date plantings, in order to determine which varieties are 
most likely to succeed on a commercial scale. 

Seedling Dates Inferior 

Dates can be grown fi'om seed but seedling dates are usually in- 
ferior to the mother variety and probably not more than 1 per cent 
of the seedlings are of sufficiently high qiiality to justify planting 
their offshoots on a commercial scale. Even where a choice new 
variety is originated in this way it is not possible to get enough off- 
shoots to make any sizeable plantation until 20 to 30 years after 
the variety is originated. Large plantations of seedlings are hard 
to manage, too, since each palm is in effect a different variety and it 
is very difficult to market such a mixed production. 

It should be remembered that the date palm is a dioecious plant, 
the male and female flowers being borne on different palms. Two or 
three male palms are usually planted to an acre of bearing dates, 
and the flowers of the female palm are pollinated by hand in the 
spring. Date palms bloom in January, February, Mairh, and April, 
but mostly from the middle of February to tlie middle of April; 
and ripen in the United States from the middle of August to the 
middle of December, usually from the middle of Septeml)er to tlie 
middle of November. 

Great progress has been made in working out methods for pick- 
ing, curing, packing, and storing dates, and the American-grown 
dates are oi a much superior quality and appearance to those grown 
abroad. The quantity of dates now produced in the United States 
is about 1,000,000 pounds annually, but probably less than one-half 
of the crop is packed for long-distance shipment. The choice dates 
produced in this country meet with a ready sale at good prices. 

Not Thrifty in Salty Soil 

Palms can be grown in salty soil, but do not thrive in such situa- 
tions unless the roots have access to a layer of soil containing less 
than 1 per cent of soluble salts. In view of the present high cost 
of offsl^oots and the heavy expense of starting a date plantation, it 
is desirable to set out date palms in the very best fruit land and 
not attempt to grow them in alkali soil even though the date palm 
can stand more alkali than any other commonly cultivated fruit tree. 

It is probable that date culture will be the leading fruit industry 
in many of the hot irrigated valleys of the southwestern United 
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States. It is believed that at least 11 counties lying in southeastern 
California, southwestern Arizona, and southern Nevada have larger 
or smaller areas where dates can be grown successfully on a com- 
mercial scale. In addition to these 11 counties there is a large area 
in southern Texas where date palms grow well and where they often 
ripen fruit. Rains are likely to occur during late summer and fall 
in most parts of r southern Texas and such rains are usually very 
injurious to ripening dates. It is nevertheless believed that certain 
date varieties which are resistant to rain and moisture may be 
grown on a commercial scale in Texas and an experimental trial 
of the most promising imported varieties is now being undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the Texas 
experiment station. 



Fig. 68. — OUlest ante palms of standard varieties {'rowing in California. Two of 
Khaar’s variety date palms plauU^d at Indio, Calif., in July. 1900. Photographed 
October, 1924 


The climatic hazards of the date are much less than of oranges, 
lemons, and other citrus fruits. Young date palms are injured by 
severe cold weather in winter but after the palms are well estab- 
lished they can stand temperatures as low as 15° F. without serious 
injury beyond the freezing of a few leaves. Dates are much injured 
by rain and many varieties are badly injured even by dew or exces- 
sive humidity during the ripening season. In general, rains and 
moist weather are the chief climatic hazards of the date grower. 

Yields Large Crops of Fruit 

The date palm under favorable conditions yields a large crop of 
fruit, usually from 100 to 200 pounds, when the palms have reached 
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full size, say 10 years after planting. The cost of picking is loW^ 
the curing in the packing house is easily done, ana dates can be 
graded and packed as cheaply as any other dried fruit. The profits 
from date culture vary greatly according to the skill of the grower 
and market conditions, and range at the present time from $250 
tu $750 or even more an acre for plantations in full bearing. Prob- 
ably the average net annual return is about $500 an acre. 

There are many kinds of dates known to the Arabs, .probably 
more than 1,000 in all. More than 100 varieties have been tested 
in the United States and of these not more than 10 or 15 have 
proved suitable for commercial culture in this country and only 
4 or 5 are being planted on any considerable scale. Among the va- 
rieties which are now being grown on a commercial scale are the 
Deglet Noor from North Africa, the Saidy from Egypt, the Halawy, 
Khadrawy, and Zaheedy from Mesopotamia, and a few other spe- 
cial varieties grown on a small scale in commercial orchards. 
Among the latter is the Thoory from Algeria, which is sold as a 
dry date, and the Hayany from Egypt, which is likely to be sold 
soft, just as it is picked from the palm, without drying and curing. 
More than nine-tenths of the date palms planted in the Ignited 
States l>eIong to the seven varieties mentioned, and more than half 
are of the Deglet Noor variety. Other varieties, some of them very 
valuable, exist only in limited numbers as yet in this country and 
are still under trial, though doubth'ss some of them will some day 
become commercially important. 

Walter T. SwtNcjLE. 


D aylight a The flowering of plants is a familiar observa- 
Factor in tion to the flower lover and gardener. Within 
Flowering recent years it has been found that the flower- 
ing time of many plants can be controlled in a 
very simple manner. It has been found that the number of the hours 
of daylight which is in normal oj>eration in nature can be made a 
controlling factor. It has been learned that the seasonal flowering 
of many plants is not as fixed, not as uncontrollable, as the rising 
and setting of the sun. To be sure, the rising and setting of the 
sun itself can never be contiolled. In nature this regulates the 
number of hours of daylight over the earth throughout the sea- 
sons, thereby fixing more or less definitely the seasonal flowering 
of many of our plants. Knowing, however, that in nature the 
hours of daylight may control the flowering period of many plants, 
it is a simple matter to cut off daylight from exj)erimeiital plants 
by placing them in dark houses or dark cases for definite periods 
each day. 

If this is done in summer when the day is long, one can subject 
the plants to only 8 or 10 or 12 hours of daylight as he pleases. 
What happens? Some plants flower; some do not. Such plants as 
Klondyke cosmos, poinsettia, late varieties of chrysanthemums, 
dahlias, Jerusalem artichoke, African marigold, Orange Prince, 
the Maryland Mammoth variety of tobacco, and late soy-bean 
vaxueties (Biloxi and others) flower long before their normal time 
in late summer or fall when this is done. Many of our wild late- 
flowering asters and goldenrods respond in the same manner. While 
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these fall-blooming plants flower, such plants as bee balm or Oswego 
tea, coneflower {Rudheckia hicolor supefha)^ the coneflower variety 
Autumn Sun {R, nitida)^ the garden stonecrop {JSedum spectabile)^ 
hollyhocks, garden beets, and others do not flower if the day is 
shortened, lliey behave otherwise because they require the long 
days of midsummer in which to flower; and if short daylight periods 
of 12 hours or less are given them, they grow rosettes of leaves only, 
just as they do in fall and winter in the field when the days are 
normally short. 

Electric-Light Experiments 

We have shortencfl the daylight artificially; now how can we 
lengthen it artificially when the wintertime brings us short days, 



Fici. 09. — Uimiox species, relate<i to st>rrel, showiiiK the behavior of plants which require 
artiticially shortened daily light exposures for flowering in the Humniertiiue. From 
left to right the jdants were given full daylight, 4 hours of darkening in the middle 
of tile day, and dtiily exposures, beginning at 5. HU a. in., of 12, 10, 8, and 5 hours of 
summer daylight. Only the 5, 8, and 10 hour treatments wen* short enough to 
induce flowering, which occurred promptly in June. The plants darkened in the 
middle of th(‘ day behaved as if receiving full daylight. The plants receiving 12 
hours of light and full daylight did not flower until late fall, when the days were 
h'Ss than 12 hours in length 


less than 12 hours in lenj>:th? Electric lif'ht has been used, and in 
many instances it works when the proper intensity has been f^iven. 
It keeps from bloomin" the plants that want short days for flower- 
ing, and it hastens into flowering the long-day plants, beets, spinach, 
radish, Oswego tea, and the coneflowers meiitioned above. No mat- 
ter how warm and favorable other conditions for growth in the 
greenhouse may be in wintertime, adding electric light from sunset 
to midnight to obtain long periods of light each day, will make 
Klondyke cosmos, poinsettias, and many other fall-flo\Cering plants 
simply grow on and on with no signs of flowering. 

Some plants are not so sensitive as these to changes in the duration 
of daylight. They simply flower whether the day is long or short. 
The ordinary lengths of day do not affect them. Such are buck- 
wheat, the commercial varieties of common tobacco, and the Man- 
darin variety of soy beans. It has not only been found that the 
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flowering of many plants may be artificially hastened or hindered 
by the proper length of daylight exposures^ but it has been found 
tnat this response may be localized in particular buds or branches 
experimentally. In other words, one may give a portion of a plant, 
a single branch or the top or the bottom of a plant, a daylight 
exposure of 10 hours, and the rest of the plant a long exposure of 
14 to 15 hours or more, such as obtains in midsummer in middle and 
northern latitudes, and if it is a short-day type of plant, such as 
poinsettia or Klondyke cosmos, that portion given the short daylight 
exposures of 10 hours will hasten into flower, while the remaining 
portions will not flower until the shorter days of fall or winter 
have arrived. 



Fk;. 70. — Hollyhock, double yellow variety. From right to left the plants were given 
5, 8, 10, 12 hours, and the full daylight of summer. The latter alone flowered. To 
flower, a daily light exposure of more than 12 hours is required by the hollyhock, as 
well as many other plants, this being the characteristic behavior of plants which 
require long days for prompt flowering 


This is a very convincing experiment, and shows how wonderful 
the artificial control of the flowering of some plants has become. 
How much more is known now than in the beginning. More is 
known than the mere fact that plants flower somehow. It is known 
that some plants flower in response to certain rather definite lengths 
of day, for they have been made to respond to an artificial, experi- 
mental short day or long day, just as they do in nature when the 
seasons in their swing afford them approximately these same day- 
light periods. The nature of the plant has not been changed in the 
least, and no reason is known why it should flower when given long 
or short days. The plants have not been fooled so much as one 
would believe. If they flower out of season, the poinsettia in June, 
for instance, it is because some dominant condition of June no longer 
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affects them. The internal behavior of the plant has not been 
changed one bit, but a dominant factor of the normal season has 
been changed — ^the length of the daylight. So far as known the 
plant has to respond, and it does respond in one way or another. 

Home Demonstrations Possible 

If anyone wishes to demonstrate these facts to his own satisfac- 
tion, let him obtain some small plants of poinsettia, or grow some 
plants of Klondyke cosmos in spring and keep them in a very dark, 
ventilated room or warm, dark cellar, giving them the sunlight each 
day from 6 a. m. till 3 p. m. Darkening the plants in the middle 
of the day several hours will not produce these effects. In about a 
month they will flower quite out of season and prove of no little 
interest to all who see them and learn the methods which made them 
flower. In this simple experiment one has worked out a fundamental 
relation in the behavior of plants, i. e., their growth and flowering 
responses to the factor of length of day, whether it be a natural 
seasonal relation or an artificial control of the daylight. 

H. A. Allakd. 

D rainage The function of a drainage ditch is to remove 
Ditch excess water from the soil and ground surface. 
Clearing Injury to growing crops after a rain is often 
averted by the rapid removal of this superfluous 
water. Any obstruction in a ditch retards the velocity of the moving 
water and thereby partly defeats the object for which the ditch was 
intended. 

Vegetation is the most common form of obstruction in ditches. 
Drainage ditches badly choked up with ^’owth are a very common 
sight in every section of the country. This growth (consists most 
generally of weeds, tall grasses, vines, bushes, and small trees. The 
generally bad condition of ditches throughout the country would nat- 
urally lead one to conclude that very few landowners realize that 
there is a great difference in the discharge or water-carrying capacity 
of a cleared and an uncleared ditch. 

The presence of vegetation in a ditch indicates either that the 
landowner is not deriving the full benefit from drainage for which 
the ditch was intended or if he is receiving this benefit that he has 
invested his money in a ditch which is larger than would be re- 
quired if the. vegetation were kept out. Apparently the truth of 
the above statement is not generally accepted by the farmer, so for 
the purpose of showing definitely to what extent the capacity of a 
ditch is affected by the growth of vegetation a large number of meas- 
urements of the flow of water in ditches before and after clearing and 
before and after the growth of vegetation were made by, the writer 
and his associates in the Department of Agriculture. 

Drainage Good After Clearing 

In Figures 71 and 72 are two views of the Lake Fork special ditch 
near Bement, 111. One of these views was taken looking upstream 
and the other downstream over the same portion of the channel. 
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The view in Figure 71 was taken during July, 1924, when the veget^ 
tion in the channel consisted principally of bushy willows which 



Fig. 72.— -Lake Fork special ditch near Bement, 111., after clearing, May. 11>20 


were in full leaf. The view in J’igure 72 was taken during May, 
1926, after the growth had been cut out. Measurements of the flow 
in this ditch were made before and after clearing and it was found 
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that the channel carried about 75 per cent more water after it was 
cleared. The cost of clearing out this channel was insignificant as 
compared with the losses sustained by the farmers owing to the 
tardy removal of the excess water after a rain. Since clearing the 
channel satisfactory drainage prevails. 

The Kaskaskia mutual ditch near Bondville, 111., has never been 
cleared since it was dug, as one might suppose, judging from the 
large size of the trees in the channel. A view of this ditch taken 
when the trees were in full leaf is shown in Figure 73. The thick 
foliage practically obstructs the view of the channel and the capacity 
of the ditch in this condition is only about one-third of what it would 
be if it were cleared out. Ditches of this sort afford extremely poor 
drainage. Not realizing the cause, landowners will often have such 



Fkj 7'*. Kaskaskia uiutiial ditch near Ihuidville, III., .Inly, 1924 


ditches dred{>;ed larger at great expense when if the growth were 
simply removed at a comparatively small expense adequate drain- 
age would be provided. 

Willow Growth Reduces Ditch Capacity 

Measurements of the flow in the Cummins Lake ditch near 
Gould, 4-rk., were made to determine what effect a comparatively 
short-time growth produces. It was found that the capacity of this 
ditch before the appearance of the willow growth was about .50 per 
cent greater than it was after they had grown a year or two, and twice 
as great as when the willows were in full leaf.' These measurements 
apparently indicate that drainage ditches should be cleared out every 
year in order that they be maintained in a state of high efficiency. 
An examination of the bottom of this ditch showed that a certain 
amount of silting has taken place, which is due no doubt largely to 
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the presence of vegetation. It is a generally established fact that 
where vegetation remains in a ditch over a long period of years the 
cross section of the ditch is greatly reduced in size by the accumula- 
tion of silt, and it becomes necessary to redredge the ditch at great 
expense. This, of course, is especialy true where the ditch drains a 
somewhat rolling and hilly watershed. 

Enlarging Ditches Often Unnecessary 

The Cypress Creek drainage district near McGehee, Ark., has 
never been cleared since it was dredged. The trees in the channel are 
about 8 yeai-s old. Measurements of the flow in this channel were 
made when there was a heavy growth of foliage on the trees and it 
was impossible to see any appreciable distance along the channel 
It was found that the capacity of this ditch is only about one*fourth 
of what it would be if it were cleared out, and that a clear ditch 
about one-third its size would have the same water-carrying capacity. 
The capacity of the ditch in its present condition is entirely too small 
to provide satisfactory drainage for the land in its Avatershed. 
Overflows generally occur after every heavy rain. 

The results of the measurements described in the foregoing tend to 
show : 

That the usefulness of a ditch is greatly impaired by the growth of Tege- 
tation. 

That the clearing out of a long-neglected ditch wdll often provide satisfactory 
drainage and prevent Injurious overflows. 

That the costly mistake of enlarging u ditch is sometimes made when simply 
clearing the ditch would have produced the desired result. 

That in most hx-alities drainage ditches should be cleared out once a year 
if maintained in a state of high efficiency. 

That the expense of clearing out a channel is in most cases much less than 
the crop losses suffered from one moderate overflow. 

That vegetation in a ditch causes appreciable silting which often requires 
the redredging of the ditch at great expense as compared with the much 
smaller expense of systematic maintenance. 

C, E. Ramber. 

D raining Marsh areas produce a greater income in 
Marshlands many cases than do adjacent farmlands and 
Unwisely also are indirectly valuable to the surrounding 
country. Through ignorance of this, there is 
much needless destruction of the homes of birds, fur animals, and 
other kinds of wild life amid such surroundings as conservationists 
seek to perpetuate. They do not, however, oppose the drainage of 
lands that will be less valuable as wild-life refuges than for agricul- 
ture or any other economic use. 

The Department of Agriculture is in position to assist both the 
agriculturist and the conservationist in solving conflicting drainage 
problems. ^ In recent years the Biological Survey has made many 
investigations for associations and individuals, and, as a result, a 
number of proposed drainage projects that were found to be unwise 
have been abandoned or the areas under consideration were, when 
suitable, made into wild-life refuges. The upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge furnishes an outstanding example of a 
marsh and water area which was recently seriously contemplated 
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for drainage, but which, after careful consideration, was*" preserved 
for its wild life. An investigation by the Biological Survey of this 
wonderful bi-eeding ground more than 300 miles in extent, assisted 
materially in its perpetuation. 

Study of Projects Urged 

Careful study of proposed drainage projects is recommended by 
the Biological Survey with the view of preventing the unrestricted 
and indiscriminate destruction of marshlands and obtaining definite 




FiC. 7r». — rroducliv«‘ uiulraiucd marsh. More valuable for muKkrat fanning and as a 
breedinj-T and feeding gj-ound for docks than for agriculture. Dorchester County, Md. 


information as to their worth before drainage as compared with 
their possible utility afterward. When no effort is made in advance 
to determine the probable results of drainage, frequently the land 
uncovered is found useless for agriculture, and, in fact, only a small 
proportion is CA^er successfully cultivated. The files of the depart- 
ment contain particulars of the disastrous results folloAving ill- 
considered drainage projects. • i j. 

In addition to providing breeding, feeding, and resting places for 
thousands of birds, fur animals, and other forms of wild life, the 
principal value of marshlands may be briefly summarized as fol- 
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lows: They can add to the nation's food supply a great variety W 
fishes; they may produce a natural ice supply and grasses and other 
p’owths useful for forage and for making bedding, rugs, and bas- 
kets; in maintaining the underground water level they promote forest 
gi*owth, insure the flow for springs and wells, and hold back the 
ruii-oft* of floods, thereby more evenly distributing the water over a 
longer period and preventing excessive erosion and other flood dam- 
age; furthermore, populated with interesting wild life, such areas 
can furnish millions of people with natural playgrounds, thus en- 
couraging the beneficial study of nature and the greater enjoyment of 
outdoor life. 

Talbott Den mead. 


D rought and On account of the widely diversified climate 
Its Effects in of the United States, the great variety of agri- 
United States cultural products, and the different require- 
ments of these in the matter of moisture, the 
term drought, as applied to a lack of moisture in the soil for proper 
plant growth, embraces a multitude of conditions differing with each 
particular type of agriculture; hence no certain deficiency in pre- 
cipation can be defined as constituting a drought. 

In the more eastern districts, where precipitation is usually well 
distributed and mainly sufficienl for agricultural needs, a period of 
80 days without benencial precipitation constitutes a drought, and 
damage might be serious and even disastrous if the subsoil were 
not well supplied with moisture at the beginning of the drought 
period. 

In our central valleys and Great Plains, where the bulk of the 
precipitation comes in the warmer months, drought during the early 
spring months will greatly diminish the wheat yield, and drought 
in midsummer will spell disaster to the corn crop. 

Over the Pacific Uoast States possible drought is confined mainly 
to the colder half of the year. Here precipitation may be decidedly 
scanty for a month or even a considerably longer period during the 
rainy season without serious inconvenience, but a generally dry 
winter season may be disastrous to nonirrigated crops througli lack 
of sufficient soil moisture for crops that mature after the cessation 
of the winter rains. 

A short period of drought in the eastern part of the country dur- 
ing the early spring months will frequently greatly curtail the hay 
crop, but it may not seriously injure wheat; in fact it may be bene- 
ficial in preventing excessive straw growth. 

As to corn in its early growth, a period of drought may even be 
beneficial, forcing the roots to greater depths, a result which may 
prove beneficial later in the season if the surface soil be(*omes de- 
pleted of moisture. 

brought of short duration may be quite disastrous to (‘orn when 
it follows a wet period immediately preceding the early formation 
of the ear, when abundant moisture is required, and if previous wet 
w^eather has caused the root system to develop near the surface the 
supply of moisture still available in the subsoil may not be reached 
in, time tn prevent loss. 
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Moderate drought is not always associated with scanty production. 
It may even prove beneficial to cotton by hinder!]^ activity of insect 
pests which do not multiply in dry weather. ]^rther, the cotton 
plant remains somewhat dormant during drought, only to resume 
growth promptly when moisture is finally supplied, thereby at times 
enabling the development of a crop after the season of worst insect 
infestation. 

Early droughts are particularly detrimental to most truck and 
small-fruit crops, as growth and development of these are usually 
rapid, and any material interruption is decidedly harmful. 

Losses by Drought 

Probably no part of the country is free from occasional heavy 
losses in agricultural products from deficient moisture, but improved 
methods of tillage and increase in the amount of vegetable matter 
in the soil tend to retain considerable moisture that w^ald other- 
wise be evaporated or lost through se^^age, thus affording a partial 
source of supply when rainfall is deteient. The amount or mois- 
ture conservable in this way is limited, and extended drought periods 
finally exhaust the whole supply and agricultural losses are in pro- 
portion to the time drought continues or to the actual possibilities 
of damage, this depending largely on the stage of crop development. 

During the period of crop growth there is seldom a time when 
more or less drought does not exist in some portion of the country. 
In the Atlantic coast districts droughts more or less severe for a 
period of 30 days or more from March to September occur in nearly 
half the years, while in the lower Ohio and middle and lower Mis- 
sissippi Valleys drought is liable during the same period in more 
than naif the years. Over much of Texas and the western Great 
Plains drought is liable in 70 to 90 per cent of the years or even 
more. 

This does not indicate that all crops necessarily suffer, as the 
drought may occur too late to injure wintei* wheat or too early to 
harm spring wheat; it may come before the corn is susceptible to 
severe injury or after it has largely matured, and it may happen 
during the various stages of cotton growth, when lack of moisture, 
though retai’ding growth, encourages fruiting and lessens insect 
depredations. 

In portions of the eastern plains and upper Mississippi Valley, 
notably in much of Missouri and Iowa and portions of near-by 
States, on account of the preponderance of the yearly precipitation 
in the late spring and early summer months, the percentage of years 
with drought during the crop-growing season is the lowest in the 
entire country, being only from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Dates of the Greatest Droughts 

In 1901 lack of precipitation during the latter part of June and 
the greater part of July over the principal corn-producing States, 
associated with intense heat, threatened an almost total loss of the 
corn crop in some States. Fortunately, good rains near the end of 
July partly revived the crop, but the average yield of corn that year 
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for the entire country was reduced to 16.7 bushels acre In 
Kansas the average yield was 7.8 bushels per J Arkans^ bad 8 
bushels; Oklahoma and Missouri, 10; Texas, 12; Nebraska, 14; ana m 
other near-by States yields were reduced to a less extent 
A severe drought, affecting corn particularly, centered over 
Kansas in 1913. Intense heat persisted for long periods, and condi- 
tions were worse than in 1901, reducing the average yield of corn in 
the State to slightly more than 3 bushels per acre, but in this 
instance drought was not so extensive in area as in 1901. 

A notable drought occurred over the southeastern part of the 
country in 19i^5. Precipitation was greatly deficient during the 
entire growing season, most late crops were practically failures over 
the southern Appalachian region, and more or less loss was sustained 
in all near-by localities and over much of the eastern and central 
Cotton Belt as well. 


With increasing hydi'oelectric development, drought losses are not 
so fully confined to agriculture as formerly. Now great interests 
are associated with water-power plants, and any lessening of the 
stream flow through drought is reflected in reduction of output and 
consequent loss. 

With the development of large irrigation systems in the far West, 
the occurrence of drought in the winter months is of much greater 
concern than formerly. A deficiency in the winter’s snow in the 
mountains now means a reduced flow of water into the irrigation 
ditches during the summer, and serious loss to crops depending on 
water from melting snow may result. 

At present no basis for foretelling the occurrence of drought 
exists, but the damaging effects on crops of all kinds may be greatly 
ameliorated by recognizing the possibility of its occurrence and 
planning such a system of soil preparation and cultivation as will 
minimize its damaging elTects. 

Much information on soil preparation and types of cultivation 
most effective in conserving soil moisture is available in the publica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

P. C. Day. 


E ating to The idea of selecting food primarily to build 
Keep Body and maintain a standard of health belongs to the 
in Health present day. It is beginning to supplement hiate- 
rially in the popular mind the age-old idea of eat- 
ing simply to appease the pangs of hunger and gratify the appetite. 
The causes that are contrihuting to the popular acceptance of this 
idea are the high cost of living, the growing scarcity of household 
labor, advances made in the science of human nutrition, and the many 
avenues afforded to-day for popular education along this and other 
lines. 

The principles of eating for health have been outlined in a food- 
habits score card, which has proved to be one of the most effective 
devices for the modern teaching of food habits that make for health. 
This score card was first developed at conferences of the nutrition 
specialists of the cooperative extension service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges and 
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was later aJnplified and approved by the extension nutrition com^ 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association. ; 

The score card is not intended to represent a complete diet, but 
rather to focus attention and interest on the food habits mostf^Sni 
need of improvement. The nucleus of building, regulating, and pro- 
tective foods which it specifies needs to be su})plemented by moderate 
quantities of fat$, sweets, and such other desirable foods as are! 
necessary to keep the individual within the zone of normal weight 
for his age, height, and type of body build. 

The score card itself is as follows: 


Food -selection score card 
\Yot Ihe average ])ersoi3 over 6 years of age] 



Milk- 

Admits, ?!2 10, K I 1 pint 

Children. pint 10 2 pint 15. to 1 quart 

Vegetables and fnnts 
Vegetables— 

1 serving 6, 2 serving'' lO. '6 servings 

Potatoes may lie im luded as one of the above servings 

If leafy vegetable is Included, extra credit 

Fruits— 


100 


1 serving 10, 2 servings. 

able 


If raw fruit or vegetable or canned tomato is included, extra credit. 
Whole-grain products 

1 serving IQ, 2 servings 

Cheese, eggs, meat, dried lieans or iiea*?: 

1 serving of any one of above 

1 serving of any two of above 

Water (totulliquid). 

Adults, 11 2 quarts 5 2 quru-ts 

C hild ren , 1 q uar 1 1 2 '"2 q u lu-ts 


Total credits 


IS 


15 

5 


15 


10 

15 


10 

10 


1 Use of tea or coflee for ^ hildreii 

i Use of over 2 i;ups of tea or coffee cr bid h for adults. 
I Fating sweep tietween meals 


10 

10 

10 


Total deduction.*- 
Total score 


1 Weekly average (lor daily checking type) 

i Average score for family (foi e.‘-timate tyi>e) 

! 


The size of ihe serving should vary according to the need of the 
j)erson; for adults and older children an average serving of vege- 
tables, fruits, or cereals is one-half cup. Servings will be smaller for 
(ihildren under 10 years. 

The score card is now in general use in extension work as a part 
of the food-selection teaching. State nutrition specialists, county 
home demonstration agents, and trained local leaders have helped 
thousands of families to check their food habits against it. By 
checking also on such signs of physical fitness as freedom frotn 
constipation, colds, headaches, and indigestion, and proper weight for 
height and type, families have realized perhaps for the first time 
that a diet consistently low in any of the essential food groups 
results eventually in a poorly running body machine. This has led 
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to a gradual improvemeBt of food habits which has been rewarded! 
by corresponding improvement in physical condition. 

The score card is an excellent guide to the diet of the expectant 
mother, when the milk is raised to 1 quart a day and correspondingly 
less is taken of other forms of protein, and for the nursing mother 
Vhffli the quantity of milk is increased to satisfy the detnands of 
lactation. By the end of his first year the baby will be getting 
small quantities of all the groups of food included in the score 
card except dried legumes and possibly meat. 

The attempt to live up to the food habits recommended in the 
score card immediately shows up any shortcomings in the farm or 
community food supply. The score card guides the farmer in the 
planning of the family garden and warns the housewife that she 
must can and store a goodly supply of fruits and vegetables for use 
during the winter or see to it that these are available, fresh or 
canned, in near-by markets. It calls attention to too small milk con- 
suTmption and to the need for obtaining clean, safe, and palatable 
milk the year round for both drinking and cooking purposes. It 
shows the value of a supply of eggs, chickens, and meat, and the 
wisdom of canning, preserving, and storing these products through- 
out the year. In this respect it leads to good form as well as home 
management, for in days of descending price curves and disparity 
in prices between raw foodstuffs and manufactured products, the 
farm should produce as much as possible of the food for both the 
farm fatnily and the livestock. Substantial cuts in bills for sickness 
and for medicines and substantial savings in cash outlay for essential 
foods that can be grown on the farm mark the trail of the food- 
selection score card as a guide to eating for health. 

The adoption of a standard for food selection must be supple- 
mented by the foods selected so that they tempt the appetite and 
at the same time keep the greatest food values, (rood quality of 
protein, especially milk, plenty of roughage, succulent foods during 
the winter, leafy foods at all seasons, and an abundance of fresh, 
pure water are the essentials in eating for health. 

Miriam Birdseyjo. 


E fficiency of Efficiency in agricultural production in 
U. S. Agriculture the United States as measured by the phys- 
is Increasing ical volume of production per worker has 
shown a constant upward trend since data 
on production first became available. Production per agricultural 
worker was twice as great in 1919 as it was in 1879, 40 years earlier 
(fig. 76). In this period, output per worker in agriculture has lieen 
increasing at approximately the same rate as in manufacturing, but 
not so rapidly as in the transportation industry. 

Production ])er worker is only an imperfect measure of efficiency. 
Many things other than labor are used in farming. From the stand- 
point of a particular line of production on the individual farm 
efficiency would be measured by the relation between the volume of 
product and all of the different inputs used. For example, in milk 
production several different kinds of food are used, as well as labor 
and equipment. 
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From the standpoint of the orj^anization and operation of the 
entire farm as a business unit, efficiency may be defined as the ratio 
of the returns from the entire farm to the labor, land, capital, and 
other resources that are put into the business. If one is to obtain the 
greatest return from the resources he uses, i. e., if he is to be most 
efficient considering his entire operation as a unit, he must not only 
conduct each line of production efficiently, but must also choose and 
adjust his different lines of production so that they all have the 
right relation to each other. 

Variations in Individual Efficiency 

Many examples could be cited to show how efficiency in the dif- 
ferent lines of production has increased; man}'^ examples of oppor- 
tunities for further increases. All the farm-management anrl cost 



studies that have been made show wide variations in the effectiveness 
with which the farmers in a particular locality at a particular time 
are carrying on their different lines of production. The results in 
cow-testing associations invariably show great variations in the 
efficiency of milk production. The various^ production contests 
sponsored by the extension services show similar variations. It is 
evident that there are abundant opportunities for farmers to attain 
higher standards of efficiency in their different lines of production 
than those now prevailing. 

Evidence that many farmers are improving their efficiency by 
modifying the organization of their farms is found ill practically 
every region. Even in old sections shifts toward larger units whicli 
give opportunity to increase gross returns without a corresponding 
increase in the outlay for labor and e(|uipment are found. In every 
region, farmers are* found who are introducing minor enterprises 
or giving more attention to them in order to round out the labor 
program and to utilize nonmarketable feeds and other resources which 
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otherwise have no value. For instance, throughout the NoHh- 
ea^ern States an increasing number of farmers are growing a few 
acres of potatoes as a sideline to dairy farming. In the South an 
increasing number are growing a few acres of truck crops as a side 
line to cotton production. In the Great Plains more farmers are 
beeping a few milk cows as a supplementary enterprise on grain 
farms. 

Requisites for Continued Gain 

If farmers continue to improve the .organization of their farm 
businesses and to adopt better cultural and feeding practices, if plant 
and animal breeders continue to develop more productive varieties 
and strains, and if manufacturers continue to make new and better 
machines, continued increases in efficiency may be expected. 

Turning now to the effect of increased efficiency on the returns 
from farming, what opportunities are there for farmers to increase 
their returns through greater efficiency? When considered from 
the standpoint of an individual farmer at a particular time and in 
a paiticular place, it is apparent that increased efficiency in carrying 
on the major lines of production will always be desirable. The grain 
grower who consistently obtains high yields by using good seed, by 
planting it at the right time, and by using good husbandry through- 
out, will, other things being equal, obtain a better income from his 
farm than will the man who is lacking in these respects. Similarly, 
the hog producer who manages to save a goodly portion of the pigs 
that are farrowed and who has adopted a good system of feeding, 
will, other things being equal, always make more money than the 
producer who has high losses and who is not a good feeder. 

In considering the problem from the standpoint of farmers as a 
class, one must take into account the effect of increasing efficiency 
upon supply, and the effect of supply on price and returns. The 
farmer who increases his crop yields without a proportional increase 
in the use of labor, powei', and materials, and he who increases the 
production of his livestock w'ithout a proportional increase in the 
quantity of feed usually increases the total output of his farm. A 
genera] increase in efficiency would thus tend to increase the total 
supply of farm products. 

Effect on Volume of Production 

As an example, let us examine the possible effect of a general 
increase in the efficiency of pork production on the incomes of pork 
producers. Records on more than 350 hog farms in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana, covering the period from 1920 to 1926, show that over 
one-third of the pigs farrowed died before weaning time. Some of 
the farmers were able to avoid these losses almost entirely and it 
seems that through good management this loss can readily be reduced 
one-half. Assuming that the losses on these farms were typical of 
the losses on all hog farms, what would have been the effect on the 
number of hogs coming to market in 1926 and on the incomes of hog 
producers if half of these losses had been avoided? 

If 85 pigs out of every 100 farrowed had been saved and sent to 
market, instead of the 67 which actually were saved, market receipts 
aiKl slaughter would have been one- fourth greater than they actually 
were. 
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Th« usual relation between the price of hogs and the number 
slaughtered per month under Federal inspection is shown in Figure 
77 . The slaughter during the year was such that prices ranged from 
about $12 to $14, with the average for the year not far n*om $1S.. 
According to this chart, if slaughter had been 25 per cent larger thWi 
it actually was, prices would have been about 15 per cent lower^ 0^?: 
only about $11. The total value of the hogs sold would, therefore^ 
have been only slightly larger — about 6 per cent. The result would 
have been equivalent to selling those actually saved at $13, as before, 
and then selling the additional hogs at $3. And, of course, it woiild 
take 25 per cent more com to feed the additional hogs — so theY 
would be returning about 30 cents a bushel for the corn they receiver 
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How Efficiency Can Be Made to Pay 

Addinjs: 25 per cent to the number of hogs would have increased 
the demand for corn, raising its price, as well as lowering the price 
of hogs; and the corn-hog ratio, instead of being highly favorable 
to hog producers, might have become even unfavorable. So the 
increase in eflSciency by farmers who grow hogs to sell would finally 
result mainly in increasing the incomes of farmers who grow corn 
to sell. 

But if hog producers should cut down the niunber of sows enough 
to offset the increase in pigs saved, they would receive the same price 
for their hogs, and reduce the expense of producing them. One-third 
of all expenses in producing hogs are incurred before the pigs are 
weaned, so the saying by cutting down the number of sows enough 
to offset the increase in pigs saved per sow would make a substantial 
reduction in the total expense of producing the hogs, without in any 
way reducing their selling price. 

Many other examples could be given but_ they would all point 
toward the same conclusion : Increased efficiency can not have a 
favorable effect on the returns that farmers as a group will receive 
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if production is increased so much that the advantage is lost throu^li 
a decline in prices. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that at present the incomes of 
many farmers are not sufficient to afford a satisfactory standard of 



living. A summarization of income statements for 1925 from over 
15,000 farmers well distributed over the entire country showed that 
the '‘net result” (the difference between cash receipts and cash ex- 
penses plus or minus the change in the value of farm property other 
than real estate) for about 10 per cent of the farmers in the sample 
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was a minus quantity, for 45 per cent it was less than $1,000, and it 
was between $1,000 and $2,000 for 25 per cent. 

Reducing Costs but not Increasing Output 

A great many farmers could reduce their costs without increasing 
the output of their farms and thus increase their net incomes without 
increasing the total supply of farm products. But 30 per cent of 
the farmers reporting haa gross receipts (without any deductions 
whatever for operating costs) of less than $1,000, and 28 per cent 
had gross receipts of $1,000 to $2,0CK). (Fig. 78.) If all of these 


Fio. 70. — Changes in goods produced per capita of population, 1876—1885 to 1916-1925 



farmers succeeded in lowering their costs to the absolute minimum 
a great many of them would still not have satisfactory net incomes. 
If they could all expand their operations to the point where their 
incomes would be satisfactory on the basis of present prices, the 
total supply of many commodities would be so large that, actually, 
prices would drop to a point that would be ruinously low for most' 
producers. On the other hand, if a part of the farmers with small 
businesses moved into other occupations, those who remained could 
combine the land thus released with their own and increase their* 
incomes without increasing the total volume of production. 

It seems that unless many new and important outlets for farm 
products can be found, so tliat much larger quantities will be taken 
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without serious decline in prices, many of those now engaged in'" 
farming can not reasonably expect to ootain returns comparable to 
those available to them in alternative occupations. 

The consumption of food products is definitely limited, however, 
and increased consumption of some products is offset by decreased 
consumption of others. The production of farm commodities per 
capita of total population in the United States is no greater now 
than it was 50 years ago. On the other hand, the per capita produc- 
tion of manufactured commodities has doubled, and per capita pro- 
duction of mining trebled. (Fig. 79.) A' large part of the increased 
production in manufacturing has been in the form of new kinds of 
products satisfying new wants. In 1850, 65 per cent of the workers 
in the United States . were employed in agriculture. By 1920, the 
proportion had declined to 26 per cent. Further decline is to be 
expected, and the movement of some farmers into alternative occu- 
pations should be encouraged. The unfortunate thing is that the 
need for fewer farmers, which grows out of increased output per 
man has never been clearly recognized until prices have dropped, 
making incomes from farming relatively lower than incomes in 
other occupations. 

H. R. Tolley. 


E gg stand- The basic step in egg standardization, the es- 
ardization is tablishment of standards of quality applicable 
Put in Effect to individual eggs, is an accomplished fact. 

After careful investigation and consultation 
with the various groups in the egg industry, the department separated 
the range of egg quality into seven divisions and formulated quality 
specifications for each, known as the United States standards of 
quality, by use of which it is possible to place definitely any in- 
dividual egg in its proper quality division. These standards of 
quality were submitted to the egg industry for its approval, and 
at a meeting held in Chicago in January, 1925^ under the auspices 
of the National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Association, were adopted 
as adequately differentiating and describing individual egg quality. 

With the quality st^dards as a basis, the department next promul- 
gated United States grades for eggs. At present these are still in 
tentative form, although their use under a rather wide range of 
conditions and over a considerable period of time indicates that they 
are practical grades. There are three distinct sets of United States 
grades, the make-up of each being varied in accordance with the 
point at which it is applied to eggs during the process of market- 
ing. The first set is tmown as United States buying grades and 
is intended for use at primary country-buying points. The second 
set is known as United States wholesale grades and is intended for 
application to lots of eggs, car lots or less, in the wholesale trade, 
or from the time they are packed by the concentrator or shipper 
until they are sold to the jobber. The third set is intended for use 
in retail trade after the eggs have been finally prepared for con- 
sumer use. All these sets of grades, both in nomenclature and ac- 
tual make-up, have been prepared with due respect to uniformity 
and to relationship to each other. 
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While these various set« of grades are still in tentative form, they 
are all in actual use. The buying grades are being used in a number 
of places in different parts of the country as a basis for grading 
as they are purchased from producers and as a basis for a graduated 
scale of payment according to (j[uality. In some instances these biiy*^ 
ing grades are not used in their entirety but in a form modified tp 
meet the particular local conditions. 

Grades in Extensive Use 

The United States wholesale grades are in extensive use in certain 
markets as a basis of inspection. Egg-inspection services have been 
established at San Francisco and Petaluma, Calif., New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Sedalia and Medill, Mo. The work in California^ 
is carried on in cooperation with the State department of agriculture. 
At Petaluma the work is shipping-point inspection, while at San 
Francisco, both the United States wholesale grades and '/ne Federal- 
State inspection service are official and required in connection with, 
exchange trading in eggs. In Missouri the work is carried on in 
cooperation with the State marketing bureau and consists of shipping- 
point inspections. In New York City the work is entirely Federal 
in character but is mostly inspection for cxintract purchases and does 
not, therefore, deal so much with the TTnited States wholesale grades. 
In Philadelphia the greater part of the work also consists of contract 
inspections which are entirely Federal, but, in addition, through a 
cooperative arrangement with the Philadelphia Produce Exchange, 
the Federal inspector is also the exchange inspector and makes any 
inspection required by the exchange on the basis of United States 
standards of quality, which are then translated into terms of 
exchange grades. Arrangements are pending with other agencies by 
means of which it is expei^ted that there will be e^stablished in a con- 
siderable numbi*r of other important market and storage centers, 
inspection services using United States wholesale grades. 

Various (lovernment agencies, such as the Navy, are the principal 
users of the United States retail grades at the present time, all their 
contract purchases specifying certain of these grades. Some other 
agencies, such as public institutions and shipping line^, are also 
beginning to .specify United States retail gi ades as embodying more 
definite quality requirements than the purchase sj^ecifications 
previously in use. 

Egg standardization as a country-wide program still has far to 
go before it is a general practice. The first step, however, is an 
accomplished fact and the present status of egg standardization is 
characterized by rapid advance and constantly increasing application. 

R. R. Slocum. 

E gg Sup- Chickens do not ordinarily produce egg.s during 

plies in the fall and winter months unless they have been 
Winter carefully raised and managed toward that end. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that our winter 
supply of fresh eggs must come from those sections of the country 
where large numbers of chickens are raised and managed for the 

{ irimary purpose of producing eggs when most chickens are not 
aying. 
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The most highly specialized egg-producing sections of the countr^ 
are located on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts, and the great 
majority of ordinary farm flocks are located in the grain and live- 
^toc]fc producing regions of the Middle West. In these latter regions 
the bulk of the Nation’s egg supply is produced. 

Even in the highly specialized egg-producing sections of the 
country there are large numbers of small flocks (fig. 80), but these 
are of small importance in the total annual egg production of the 
section, and especially in the winter production. In Cumberland 
County, N. J., in which Vineland is located, 72 per cent of the 
egg production comes from flocks having more than 450 chickens. 
This represents 15 per cent of all the chicken flocks in the county. 

In Sonoma County, Calif., where Petaluma, the most intensive 
egg producing section in the world is located, 30 per cent of the flocks 
have more than 450 chickens and these flocks produce 91 per cent of all 
the eggs in the county. In the two Iowa counties, which are repre- 



Fig, 80.' — Number of farms reporting chicken flocks of various sizes in commercial and 
noncommercial poultry sections. January 1, 1925 


sentative of ordinary farm flock conditions in the Middle West, less 
than 2 per cent of the flocks have over 450 chickens and less than 
5 per cent of the total egg production comes from flocks of this size. 

Specialized Egfg Farms Get Winter Trade 

States that have large numbers of commercial chicken flocks 
naturally send to market a much larger proportion of their total 
egg production during the fall and winter months. Iowa sends to 
the four leading markets about twelve times as many eggs during 
the spring month of highest production as it does during the winter 
month of lowest production; New Jersey four times as many, and 
California only twice as many. 

Climate has much to do with the potential supply of winter fresh 
eggs. It is not likely that the middle West will ever specialize 
in winter egg production to the same extent as (‘ertain sections on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts’ where climatic conditions are more 
favorable to winter egg production. Petaluma, Calif., has an ideal 
climate for specialized egg production. The comparatively mild 
and open winters make it possible to provide green feed and to care 
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for the chickens with comparatively little effort, and it is not neces- 
sary to keep chickens confined to houses on account of inclement 
weather. The cooler summers are not only desirable from the stand- 
point of the comfort of the birds, but help to maintain high quality 
in market eggs. 

We must look for our supply of fresh winter eggs principally from 
those sections of the country which have large numbers of specialized 
egg farms and where climatic and economic conditions are such 
that large-scale poultry farming is one of the most profitable enter- 
prises in which farmers in the locality may engage. 

E. R. Johnson. 


E lectroculture Electrical phenomena are intimately 
Experiments Not associated with plant development. The 
Yet Conclusive nature of the relationship i‘ not yet un- 
derstood, but the possibility that elec- 
tricity may be an essential factor in plant developtnent constitutes the 
underlying reason for electrocultural research. 

In some manner as yet unexplained the earth maintains a negative 
charge in relation to its upper atmosphere, so that in the intervening 
air an electrical tension of the order of 100 volts per meter is usually 
present. This lower air contains about 1,000 free ions per cubic 
centimeter, the greater portion of which carry positive charges and 
move earthward at the rate of about 1 centimeter a second, giving up 
their charges on contact. The current density occasioned by sucli 
fi transfer of electrical charges is of the very low order of 5X10"^ 
anmeres per acre. 

Growing plants assume the earth potential and readily take these 
downfiowing charges, so that under natural growth conditions a 
minute electrical current flows through them. The intensity of this 
current may vary greatly, particularly during storms, when the air 
locally may become negative and reverse the direction of current 
flow. 

The earth itself, on the other hand, is traversed by minute electrical 
currents of varying intensity and direction. These currents are 
quite possibly acljustnients to the unequal absorption of air charges 
occasioned by differences in soil conductivity, in wliich case they 
might be classed as secondary currents. It was at one time thought 
that soil-conducted currents might influence plant growth, but the 
experimental results have not been promising and this method has 
been discontinued for the most ])art. 

Evidence is Negative 

The majoi-ity of electrocultural experiments have sought to relate 
increased growth with the passage of an electric current through air 
and plants from an overhead system of wires discharging at high 
voltages. Such a set of experiments were conducted by the depart- 
ment (1907 to 191S), but no satisfactory evidence of a favorable 
influenci" for the treatment was obtained.^^ The British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has recently been conducting similar ex- 


® Reported in U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. January, 1920 
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periments, and while their results as a whole have not given 
definite proof of an increased plant development, certain trials indi- 
cated appreciable differences between treated and untreated plants. 
Because of these significant differences obtained in England the de- 
partment in 1923 again began electrocultural investigations. 

In the present series of trials apparatus is employed which permits 
of the passage of fairly constant and measurable currents of elec- 
tricity irom an overhead network to boxes of plants on insulated 
platforms below, A control series, similar in every way except for 
the treatment, is used for a comparison^ and the average increases 
in growth under these conditions are used as measures of plant 
response to the different environments. This apparatus is shown 
in Figure 81. 

Although significant differences have been obtained in a number 
of experiments, the variability of the controls has as yet prevented 
any satisfactory association of these differences with the current. 



Fig, 81. — Metliijds used in ’elrctrocultiiml ♦‘xporimmts. In ilit> caK‘‘ on tlu* left a 
measured current of electricity was passed from the overhead network through the 
plants on the insulated supports below 

It seems clear that at the present time no practical metliod of 
electrical stimulation has been developed. 

L. H. Flii^t. 


E xhibits The next time you go to your State fair or to 
in Farm one of the big livestock shows, ask the man at the 
Education gate where you can find the Government exhibit. 

He will probably direct you to one of the main 
buildings. You can easily find the exhibit, because it will have a 
large sign over it, ‘‘ United States Department of Agriculture.” 
This is the department’s traveling school of agriculture. 

This particular school may include such subjects as farm manage- 
ment, livestock raising, better roads, forestry, and home economics. 

it may be limited to a special course on one subject such 
as^^dairying, giving the latest information on methods of feeding, 
bre^ng, and management. Whatever the course happens to be 
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there is usually much to interest every visitor. This may be called 
a silent school of agriculture because the information is presented by 
means of educational exhibits. There will probably be from 10 to 
20 of these exhibits, each one of which has a message so presented 
that it may be easily and quickly grasped. 

The department is a storehouse of valuable information on agri- 
cultural subjects and new information is being added all the time. 
This information is valuable only when it is put into use. Millions 
of people attend the State fairs every year, a large proportion of 
whom are interested in farming. These offer a selected audience to 
which to present this information. 

Many people learn more q^uickly and retain information longer 
when it is received through me eye than through any other means. 
One authority has stated that 80 per cent of retained knowledge 
is that which comes through the eye. Whether or not this figure 
is correct, the educational exhibit, presenting information visually, 
is very effective. It yields its message quickly so that he who runs 
may read, and it yields it without conscious effort on the part of 
those who receive it. 


Reached 5,000,000 Persons 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the department showed 
exhibits at about 60 fairs and e^ositions with a total attendance 
estimated at 5,000,000 people. These fairs and expositions were 
widely distributed throughout the United States, and as many of 
them were held at the same time, it was necessary to make up 18 
complete units of exhibits, each consisting of about a carload of 
material. It is a task to build these exhibits, start them on circuits 
on time, have them installed by the opening date, demonstrate them 
during fair week, answer many questions, and finally pack them in 
their crates, reship them to the next point of showing, and then 
j(‘peat all this at the next fair. The men who travel with these cir- 
cuits and the men who arrange the circuit movements are a busy lot. 

One of the temporary Government buildings used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington houses a section of the Extension 
Service known as the office of exhibits. All through the year spe- 
cialists in exhibit planning are building new exhibits and improving 
old ones. Designers are constantly searching for more interesting 
and effective ways of presenting information. Each year finds new 
diversions to take the attention of the State fair visitor and each 
year, therefore, the department’s exhibit must be more attractive, 
lucre interesting, and more effective to gain and hold the atten- 
tion of those it wishes to reach. Other workers are busy painting 
backgrounds, coloring bromide enlargements, lettering and making 
representations of various objects and scenes in wax, papier mache, 
and other types of plastic material. To these folks, a “^thing isn’t 
impossible simply because it hasn’t been done that Avay before. 
This is the spirit that constantly works out new types of exhibits. 

Spectators Are Critical 

Because exhibits are examined critically by people in groups it is 
specially necessary that they be free from errors in statement or 
illustration. An error in a press article or bulletin is less likely to be 
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noticed and ridiculed because only one person sees it at a time and 
there is no opportunity for mass discussion and expression of opinion. 
Not so with the exhibit. The slightest error is seized on by some one 
in the crowd who wishes to show his wisdom or his wit. Much of the 
comment, however, is offered in good faith. For example, at the 
National Dairy Show two or three years ago, different kinds of 
silage were shown in large glass jars fitted with wooden tops like 
silo roofs. A woman stepped up to the attendant in a perturbed 
manner and said, Don’t you think it’s dangerous for the Govern- 
ment to advocate glass silos? They would break so easily! ” 

Made for Quick Setting Up 

The department’s exhibits are made as light in weight as possible 
and are so constructed that they may be easily and quickly set up and 



Fig. 82. — The average American is alwavs on the lookout for new information. Infor- 
mation in exhibit form is “ easy to take and the crowds make the most of it 


taken apart. The various pieces of the framework often hook 
together with bed hooks similar to those formerly used in wooden 
bedsteads. Where canvas or curtains are used they are equipped 
with snap fasteners. Every device which tends to shorten the time 
and labor of handling the exhibits is adopted. Crates are constructed 
so that the various parts of the exhibits can be placed in them 
quickly. 

Where does the information or subject matter for all of these 
exhibits come from? The Department of Agriculture has a great 
number of facts it wishes to make available to those who need it. 
Each year the various bureaus of the department submit subjects 
which they believe are particularly important at that time and which 
they wish portrayed in exhibit form. Plans are then made to pre- 
sent the inrormation clearly and effectively and in a manner so that 
it will first attract and then hold attention. When these matters 
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have been determined and the exhibit produced, the next question is 
to route it during the exhibit season where it can accomplish the most 
good. 

The different i^ctions of the United States have different methods 
and types of agriculture and naturally have different problems. An 
exhibit on how to trap and poison coyotes and wolves would not be 
of interest in any section except the West, where the problem of 
predatory animals is of great importance. An exhibit on the best 
ways to pack apples for market should be sent only where apples are 
grown commercially. Of course, some subjects are of general inter- 
est, and exhibits portraying information on these offer no difficulties 
to the men who arrange the routing. 

Description of Material 

The nature of a general course in the silent school of agriculture is 
best illustrated by a brief description of the material which actually 
made up the department exhibit on a fair circuit. This unit consisted 
of 12 exhibits, as follows: 

0(X)i)erative marketin^^. — A portrjiyal of the fundamental principles of success- 
ful cooi>erative ma^ketin^^ 

Farm woodlauds. — How the farm woodland should be managed to supply 
fence posts, iK>les, and firewood, and yield a substantial profit each year. 

Farm sanitation. — The valu(‘ of sanitation on the livestock farm, proper 
typ(‘s of buildings, yards, etc., and proper management. 

Horses for iKJwer.— Tyi)es of horses and the uses for which they are best 
suited. 

Milk for health. — How each member of the family may use dairy products 
in the diet as an aid to health. 

Publications-information,-— Showing the more jjopnlar Farmers' Bulletins and 
how bulletins may he obtained. 

Selecting meats. — How to tell wcll-fiavored, tender meat from meat of inferior 
fpiality, the difl'erent cuts of meat, tlieir relative value and how to use each 
cut to advantage. 

The negUvted camp fire. — Urges caution in the forests with matches, cigar- 
ettes, camp fires, etc., as a means of preventing the 88,00(1 forest fires each year. 

Tuberculosis of dairy cattle. — Shows the progress of the tuberculosis eradica- 
tion (‘ampaign, how the disease attacks the cow and the desirability of getting 
rid of diseased cattle. 

What cow testing revealed. — How one good cow, the average producer in a 
cow-testing association herd, produced more income above her feed cost than 
!>1 cows in a herd on an adjoining farm. 

When lightning strikes. — A flash and a roar attract visitors to this exhibit, 
which shows them the value of lightning rods to protect their fann buildings, 
and how to install the r<Kls. 

Contrasted with such general and diverse exhibits are those which 
deal with a single subject. At some of the fairs during the 1926 
season a special show on dairying contained the following features: 

Care of dairy bulls. 

Dairy products for the family. 

Dairy-herd management. 

Dairy-farm organization. 

Dairy-herd improvement. 

Milk for children. 

Sanitary milk house properly located. 

Soy beans for the dairy farm. 

Use of dairy products on farms. 

Value of pasteurization. 

Publications-iiiformation. 
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Associated with the department in making available these traveling 
schools of agriculture are the fair boards, colleges, and other State 
agencies. This cooperation makes wide distribution possible. Space 
for the exhibits is furnished by fairs without cost. They also pay 
for the transpoii:ation of the exhibits and supply labor for installa* 
tion and maintenance. Each “ school ” has a corps of men who 
answer questions and give advice on agricultural problems to those 
desiring it. These advisers are drawn from the department, the 
State extension services, and otlier agencies. 

Holding* the Visitor’s Attention 

Light, color, motion, contrast, and sometimes noise are brought 
into play to attract attention. Once the visitor stops to look, his 
attention must lie held by the effei^tiveness and attractiveness of the 
exhibit. Modern art, mechanical devices, and advertising psychology 
and methods are largely used to make these “ silent schools ’’ efficient 
carriers of agricultural information. 

C. A. Lindstrom. 

H. T. Baldwin. 


E xpenditures How much should our food cost? what 

of Farm Home should we spend for clothes ? Ought we to 
Need Planning spend more on household eipiipmert? What 
could we afford to do about books, recrea- 
tion, membership dues to organizations, and other such expenditures ? 

Why bother ourselves with such questions? Most of us have no 
great surplus to ex[)end. True, but we do have some choice, and 
if we remember that home makers as a group are directing the 
spending of many millions of dollars annually, we will each want 
to put our family finances on a business basis, for in this way we 
can both do our part in increasing national prosperity, and also 
improve our own manner of living. 

Fortunately, the thoughtful home maker and her family can them- 
selves work out a plan for exi)enditures better than can any out- 
sider. How? The family must know five things: (1) What are 
its absolute necessities; (2) what, in addition, it most wants out of 
life; (3) the size of its money income; (4) how it now spends that 
income; and (5) what changes in expenditures would better provide 
its necessities and more nearly attain its other aims of life. 

Planning the expenditure of the farm family is made unusually 
difficult by the fact that the cash income varies so much from year to 
year, and comes in at such irregular intervals. But this very situation 
makes it especially important that the family plan well ahead if it 
is to get the most for its money. 

The first step is to figure out what total amount of money the 
family is fairly sure of receiving during the next 12 months, from the 
farm business and not to be put back into the farm, from earnings 
by work outside the farm, from interest on money in savings banks 
or invested in mortgages or elsewhere, and from rent coming in. 

List Things Required 

The next step is to list, in order of need and real usefulness, all 
the things the tamily will require or desire during the coming year, 
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beginning with the most absolute necessities and going on down to 
the things desirable but not essential. 

What will have to be spent on food not provided by the farm? 
This can be estimated from previous weekly or monthly food pur- 
chases, if known ; otherwise, from trial weekly or monthly accounts 
kept for the purpose. What will new clothes and repairs to old ones 
cost for each member of the family? 

Fuel, light, telephone, laundry and other domestic services, soap, 
blueing, and other household supplies, must be considered. Wul 
any oi the furnishings have to be replaced? Visits to the dentist, 
doctor, and oculist, eyeglasses and medicine, are difficult to foretell, 
but the future cost of such health services can be estimated by look- 
ing back over past experience. Life insurance premiums are defi- 
nitely known; income and other taxes may be estimated from the 
past year. Unless a separate farm account is kept, all taxes on the 
property, water costs, fire insurance, and interest on anv mortgage 
on the farm and payments on the principal, would probably be 
eared for in the household record, where an automobile is run, 
there will be expenditures for gasoline, oil, repairs and replacements, 
insurance, tax, license, and perhaps new equipment and a replacement 
fund to provide for a new macnine. 

Everv family needs some recreation; is interested in helping to 
maint^im some organization; wants to buy books, newspapers, music; 
has expenses in connection with the children’s schooling. There are 
many small personal expenditures such as those for tobacco, candy, 
barber, and special toilet supplies. The simplest way to handle 
these latter is to give each member of the family an allowance to 
cover such items. 

After all the necessities are cared for, the family may consider 
Avhether it will spend any surplus on new furniture, on equipment, ^ 
on repairs and enlargement of the house, or increase its savings. 
The total list of planned expenditures should then be compared 
with the estimated income. In a well-planned budget the income 
will be a little larger than the total of all the estimated expenditures, 
so that any emergency which arises may be, in part at least, taken 
care of without cutting too deeply into the savings. 

It will be found helpful to plan expenditures for each month and 
to write down what income wdll be received and what it is planned 
to spend on each class of items, as food, clothes, and so on during 
each month of the year. 


A Record of Spending 

In order to know how well the plan for expenditures is working, 
it is necessary to keep a record of the family’s spending. A special 
account book is not necessary. An ordinary blank book will do very 
well. On one page could be written down all the food bought and its 
cost. There would be other pages upon which to record the clothing 
expenditures of each member of the fainily. All other expenditures 
could be written on another page; or, if it were thought desirable 
to keep separate any items, as savings and insurance, rurniture and 
equipment, and so forth, a special page could be reserved for record- 
ing on eacn expenditures group. In most cases except that of food, 
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one page would be sufficient to record all the expenditures on one 
special class of items during the year. 

At the end of each month a line would be drawn aci'oss each page 
and the amounts which have been spent on each class of items, as 
food, clothes for c xh member of the family, and so on, be added up. 
These totals for the month should then be written on a summary page 
so that one could see at a glance what had been spent on each class 
of items and what was the total expenditure for January, what for 
February, and so on for each month in the year. 

This summary sheet should be compared with the sheet on which 
has been written the plan of expenditures for each month. By 
studying the two sheets, one could see where the plan for expendi- 
tures needed to be changed when planning for the next year, and 
also where one could do somewhat better in the actual spending. 

Chase G. Woodhouse. 


E xperiment Efficient use of the soU is the basis of 
Stations Promote successful agriculture. Inquiries into the 
Soil Betterment relations oi the soil to the growth of 
crops have tlierefore formed an important 
part of work of the Department of Agriculture and of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the different States since they were first 
establislied. They now comprise approximately 10 per cent of the 
entire station work and cover almost every feature of soil improve- 
ment and use, including drainage and irrigation; correction of al- 
kali, acidity, and other unfavorable conditions; use of fertilizers, 
green manures, and soil amendments; and crop and soil adaptions. 

Much of the earlier work was very elementary, but later it began 
to go more deeply into correlations of cause and effect, explanations 
of the phenomena observed, and in furnishing a scientific basis for 
improved practices. 

The series of systematic soil surveys inaugurated by the Bureau 
of Soils of the department and particijiated in by the experiment 
stations have served to increase the exact knowledge of the types, dis- 
tribution, and general agricultural adaptations of the soils of the 
United States. The stations have added to the usefulness of these 
general surveys by supplementing them, especially with more de- 
tailed studies of the various soil types. This has made possible a 
more discriminating choice of soils, crops, and cropping systems and 
the more effective use of fertilizers and other methods of soil im- 
provement. 

It became evident early in the work that something must be done 
to stabilize the manufacture and sale, as well as the selection and use, 
of commercial fertilizers, since these were rapidly coming into use as 
means of improving the productive capacity of soils. 

Results from Fertilizer Inspection and Experiments 

To meet this need, fertilizer inspection and testing were inaugu- 
rated at many of the experiment stations. This resulted in con- 
siderable general improvement in the quality of commercial fer- 
tilizers and in their more intelligent and economical use. However, 
the need of more intimate studies of plant nutrition, of the conditions 
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and transformations of plant food in the soil, and of the best means 
of fitting the soil to the needs of crops soon tecame evident. Out of 
the study of such questions has grown a great volume of practical 
knowledge as to the best methods of soil management and use of 
fertilizers and other soil improvers. 

Much has been done, for example, to show how the requirements 
of individual crops for nitrogen, the most needed and expensive 
plant-food constitutent, may be effectively and economically met, 
and how soils may be managed to maintain an adequate supply of 
this element by making better use of the cheaper natural supplies of 
nitrogen in stable manure and green manures. An important prac- 
tical result has been the establishment of crop-rotation systems in- 
cluding green manures and cover crops, especially leguminous crops, 
which take nitrogen from the air through the medium of bacteria. 

Similar investigations have been made with reference to potash, 
phosphoric acid, lime, and sulphur. These have yielded useful in- 
foiTnation on the requirements of crops for the different plant-food 
constituents, on the forms in which they are most readily utilized by 
crops, and on the total and available amounts of them in various soil 
types. They have also thrown light on the condition in which these 
materials exist in soils, which in turn has provided a basis for the 
development of rational soil-management practices to insure the con- 
servation and most effective and economical use of the available 
supplies. 

llnfavorable soil conditions, such as acidity, alkalinity, imperme- 
ability, and the like, are widespread and have received much atten- 
tion by the stations. The work of the stations on soil acidity, for 
example, has had an important bearing on soil improvement. It 
has shown not only the nature and extent of acidity in soils but also 
the amount of acidity which different crops can endure and the 
factors which influence its adjustment and control. 

As a result, the correction of soil acidity by liming is now fairly 
well understood and extensively practiced. Similarly the nature, 
cause, and manner of occurrence of alkali conditions in soils have 
been explained, and effective and economical methods of preventing 
or controlling the unfavorable conditions have been found. Much 
has also been learned as to the tolerance of individual crops for 
different alkali salts and combinations in soils, as well as methods 
of cropping and management which will overcome the injurious 
effects of excessive alkalinity. As a general result, profitable use 
is now being made of many soils which formerly were alkaline, 
water-logged, or impervious, and therefore worthless for agricultural 
purposes. 

Basis for Improved Tillage 

Studies of the physical properties of soils have provided the basis 
for improved methods of tillage and moisture control and of liming 
and manuring. Methods have thus been developed for maintaining 
soils in the friable, well-aerated condition required by crops, and 
a basis has been laid for the improvement of tillage operations and 
machinery. 

Much has been done to determine the moisture requirements of 
different crop plants and, with this as a basis, to determine the 
movement, distribution, and conservation of moisture in soils of 
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the ability of the soils to make water available 
to It n.el^«d* of tiUage ^pptog, 

drainage, and irrigation have been developed which aid m mam- 
taining the optimum moisture conditions for growing crops on 
different types of soils. It has also been made possible, largely as 
a result ot such work, to do much in the way of adapting crops 
to prevailing conditions of precipitation and soil and thus make 
most efficient use of the available moisture supply. 

Two other lines of scientific endeavor which promise to aid even- 
tually in the improvement of soils are the studies of colloids and 
replaceable bases. It has been shown that colloids exist in con- 
siderable amounts in soils and have a marked influence on those 


physical and chemical properties which largely govern soil produc- 
tivity. The work with replaceable bases promises to provide a more 
reliable basis than is now available for the adjustment of soil re- 
action to the needs of different crops. 

The above are some examples of ways in which the experiment 
stations have been able to contribute to the improvement of agri- 
cultural soils. Many other examples might be cited showing the 
wide range of soil problems to which the stations have given atten- 
tion. The broad scope of these activities and the closeness of contact 
of the stations with local or regional soil problems undoubtedly 
accounts for a large measure of their usefulness in solving problems 
of soil improvement. 

R. W. Trullinoer, 


E xperiment Sta- Animal diseases exact a heavy toll of 
tion Work on Ani- the farmer and at times result in enor- 
mal Disease Control mous and overwhelming losses. Natu- 
rally the subject of their control 
demands and receives much attention fi*om those concerned in main- 
taining efficient and profitable production and safeguarding the food 
supply and tlie public health. 

Of the approximately 6,500 projects of investigation of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, 216 deal with animal disease's and their 
control. This work of the stations supplements and in many cases is 
closely associated with that of the department. The combined 
efforts of these and other agencies have made possible a high degree 
of protection of the health of man and beast and advancement of the 
livestock industry of the countrv. Certain destructive diseases, such 
as contagious i)leuropneumonia,liave been actually eradicated; others, 
like Texas fever and tuberculosis are in the process of eradication ; 
and with many others, as, for example, hog cholera and bacillary 
white diarrhea of chicks, a high degree^ of control has been attained. 

The list of diseases to which the stations have given attention is a 
long one, including most of the important diseases which seriously 
affect livestock. 

Tuberculosis of cattle was one of the first diseases investigated. 
This disease has been .studied from many angles and the knowledge 
thus gained has paved the way for the campaign of eradication now 
being successfully conducted throughout the country. A marked 
recent increase of tuberculosis in swine noted in certain regions has 
been attributed by the Nebraska station in large part to infection 
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from tuberculous fowls. The pian form is apparently not so 
virulent in swine as that transmitted from cattle, and its diagnosis 
appears to be somewhat more difficult. 

Means of Disease Control 

The Nebradca Nation finds that tuberculin of mammalian origin 
often fails to detect avian tuberculosis, and vice versa. The station, 
therefore, recommends that both avian and mammalian tuberculin be 
used in diagnosis. The station recommends as the best means of con- 
trolling the disease the selection of safe quarters and feed, the rejec- 
tion of diseased carcasses as food for swine, and, above all, the practice 
of hog-lot sanitation such as is now generally advocated for the pre- 
vention of filth-borne pig diseases. The Minnesota station found 
that less than 1 per cent of the eggs from tuberculous fowls actually 
contained living tubercle bacilli. No tubercle bacilli were found in 
or on the eggshell. 

Investigations of Texas fever were also undertaken at an early 
date, but little progress was made until the causative organism was 
discovered and its transmission by the cattle tick, demonstrated by 
Theobald Smith and F. T^. Kilborne of the department in 1889, and 
methods of dipping infested cattle and of immunization were suc- 
(essfully worked out. This has made it possible to introduce 
improved breeding stock and thus build up the beef and dairy indus- 
try of the South. The stations have assisted in furthering the tick 
eradication calnpaign, which has resulted in the release from quar- 
antine of large areas of formerlv tick-infested country. 

Hog cholera has been one oi the most destructive diseases with 
which the American farmer has had to deal, particularly in those 
legions where hogs are raised in large numl>ers. Following the dis- 
covery by Marion Dorset of the department that the disease is caused 
by a filterable virus and the perfection of the serum method of treat- 
ment, the stations have taken an active part with the department 
in the application of such knowledge in prevention of the disease and 
in assuring a sufficient supply of dependable serum for the purpose. 

Infectious Abortion a Menace 

Infectious abortion has become a serious menace to the livestock 
industry, especially to the business of the breeder of cattle, horses, 
and swine. The loss of young and the sterility which may follow has 
led to investigation by a number of the experiment stations of the 
means of transmission, diagnosis, possibility of immunization, and 
control measures. Elimination of the disease by isolation of reactors 
appears to be a possible practical solution of the problem. The 
Washington experiment station found it possible to control abortion 
in a Holstein herd, 65 per cent of which was infected, by dividing 
the herd into two groups on the basis of the agglutination reaction 
and keeping the two groups separated when they were at liberty. 
This necessitated having separate pastures in the summer and two 
open sheds in the winter. All of the cows were milked at the same 
barn by the same attendants. The negative cows were brought in 
first and stanchioned, after which the positive cows were brought in. 
After milking, the positive group was turned loose first. The cows 
were brought into the barn for the purpose of milking only and while 
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there were fed their ffrain. No hay was handled, stored, or fed in 
the milking barn. After milking, the manure was removed and the 
floors washed and scrubbed. 

A striking illustration of the practical value of the scientific work 
of the stations on animal diseases is the result of investigations on 
bacillary white diarrhea of chickens in which a number of the 
stations, notably those of Connecticut and Massachusetts, have en- 
gaged. This disease spread so rapidly as to threaten the day-old 
chick business. The losses were so large that many hesitated to buy 
baby chicks under any circumstances. Investigation led to the dls- 
covery that the organism causing the disease passes from the ovary 
of the infected hen through the egg to the chick. This discovery 
was followed by the adaptation of the blood test to the detection of 
the infected hen, thus making it possible to eliminate the carrier 
fowls from the flock in much the same way that the tuberculous 
cow is detected by means of tuberculin and removed from the herd. 
This furnishes a means of eradicating the disease and makes practi- 
cable the accreditation of disease-free flocks. 

W. A. Hooker. 


E xperiment sta- Production of the highest yields of 
tion Results in Food high-quality products apjiears essential 
Crop Improvement to the financial su(‘cess of the farmer. 

Hie fiioneer efforts in experimentation 
with crojxs aimed toward increased acre production and the cultiva- 
tion of greater areas. The recent excess production of certain crops, 
with consequent reduction in profits, has given impetus to develop- 
ment or search for better crops or those possessing particular out- 
standing qualities. The plant-breeding sections of tfie agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations have been constantly engaged in 
endeavors to develop better varieties of cereals, root crops, and vege- 
tables, and to make them available to the farmers. 

The numerous varieties obtained either as the results of definite 
attempts or as by-products of investigations have been variously 
characterized by their earliness, disease resistance, adaptation to 
specific environmental conditions, commercial value, or culinary 
qualities. Enhanced protein content of wheat, variation in the oil 
or protein content of corn and soy beans, better brewing quality 
in barley, increased sugar content of sugar beets, improvement of 
quality and length of fiber in the fiber crops, better seed quality of 
potatoes, and improved quality in tobacco have resulted from the 
extensive efforts of the plant breeders. 

Food grains have naturally received first attention in view of their 
prime importance in the home, on the farm, in manufactures, and 
in commerce. The principal aim in wheat improvement has been 
the production of high-yielding varieties, but milling and baking 
quality and resistance to drought and disease are important con- 
siderations. 

New Varieties of Wheat 

Among the noteworthv varieties of wheat is Kanred, a pure-line 
sel^tion from Crimea (Turkey) contributed by the Kansas exper- 
iment station, which has proved more resistant to rust, somewhat 
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more winter hardy, and slightly earlier than the more commonly 
grown Turkey and is now grown extensively* Denton, a pure-line 
selected from Mediterranean wheat by the Texas station, is rust 
resistant and outstanding in yield and has a wide distribution in 
the wheat-growing region of northern Texas. Fulhio wheat, de- 
veloped by the Onio station as a pure-line selection fi^om Fultz, 
has exhibited high yields, good tillering capacity, winter hardiness, 
fairly stiff straw, and a somewhat greater resistance to loose smut 
than Fultz. Redrock, an awned, soft, red, winter type selected by 
the Michigan station, is suitable to well-drained, fertile loams and 
heavy soils and is of excellent milling quality. Inbred, developed 
from Banat wheat by the Iowa station and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has given excellent results, showing winter 
hardiness, excellent quality, stiffness of straw, and a good yield. 
Michikoff^ developed from a hybrid by the Indiana station, is known 
for its winter hardiness and a hard, glutinous kernel high-test 
weight, producing flour of superior quality for bread. 

Marquillo, a new awnless wheat originated at the Minnesota sta- 
tion by crossing Marquis and the rust-resistant durum lumillo, has 
a stiff straw, matures somewhat earlier, yields slightly better than 
Marquis, and compares favorably with Marquis in baking quality. 
Mindum, a bearded, white-kemeled durum wheat selected by the 
Minnesota station, has fair rust resistance, yields high under Minne- 
sota conditions, and is of good quality for macaroni and otlier durum- 
wlieat products. Minturki, a bearded, white-chaffed winter wheat 
with kernels of the Turkey type, resulted from attempts by the 
Minnesota station to produce a hardy winter wheat with other de- 
sirable qualities, Mosida, developed by the Idaho station, has given 
high yields, has a better than average resistance to bunt, good 
strength of straw, and is a<lapted to the cut-over sections of northern 
Idaho. Ridit wheat, developed by the Washington station from a 
hybrid, is an awnletted hard winter wheat and has resistance to bunt 
and to shattering and superior milling qualities as outstanding 
characters. 

Corn Investigations 

Investigations with corn have been so extensive and diverse that 
only significant current trends may^ be discussed. Practicallv every 
station has compared local and introduced varieties and has en- 
deavored to produce better strains by selection, hybridization, or 
other breeding methods. The wide variation according to the type 
or variety of com and also within the variety I’endei's it possible 
to select for ear or plant characters, e. g., the high and low protein 
and the high and low oil strains produced by the Illinois station and 
the cold-resistant strain by the Wisconsin station, as well as the 
characteristic kernels and other features of certain types. The wide- 
spread use of improved varieties such as Learning, Reid Yellow Dent, 
and Boone County White has greatly increased the value of the corn 
crcm. 

Considering that corn is highly cross pollinated, that the grower 
naturally tends to select certain of the several types in the variety, 
and that the several types may react differently to the environment, 
it is not surprising that the improved variety may be decidedly 
modified in relatively short periods. Systems of breeding depending 
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on mass selection, i. e., ear-to-row or score card, generally have not 
been found advantageous, since these are based on ear or plant type 
and consider only the female parent. 

The method oi breeding known as selection in self-fertilized lines 
recently in vogue at many of the experiment stations controls the 
male parent by self-ix)llination. Inbred lines so derived are differ- 
ently characterized by their vigor, weakness, tendency to lodging, 
and resistance to diseases. Chlorophyll variations, dwarfing, and 
other aberrant tendencies mav appear^ during the several years of 
selfing and can be eliminatecl. The most vigorous and promising 
of such inbred strains may be combined in single, double, and mul- 
tiple crosses, even to the extent of producing ‘‘ synthetic ” or re-cre- 
ated ” varieties. Current results suggest that the standard corn 
varieties may be decidedly improved by this means. 

New Strains of Oats Profitable 

Oats, a cereal ranking high in acreage and crop value and very 
important in American agriculture, has also received considerable 
attention from plant breeders. The claim has been made that the 
improved oats varieties developed and distributed by the Iowa 
station return to tlie State each year more than the total annual 
appropriation made by the State for the support of the State college 
and the experiment station combined. A survey indicated that over 
46 per cent of the total oats acreage of Iowa in 1924 Avas planted to 
Albion, R’chland, lowar, and logren oats, varieties developed coop- 
eratively by the Iowa station and this department. The total pro- 
duction gained by growing station varieties that year was about 
11,000,000 bushels. 

Gopher, an early maturing oats with white grain, selected by the 
Minnesota station, is characterized by a stiff straw, high yielding 
ability, and heavy w^eight per bushel. Kanota oats, distributed by 
the liansas station, excels the commonly grown Red Rustproof (Red 
Texas) in yield, test .weight, and earliness, and can endure heavy 
spring frosts better than Red Rustproof. The New York (Cornell) 
station cooperating with this department has brought forth six 
pure-line selections of oats — Cornellian, Ithacan, Comewell, Empire, 
Standwell, and Upriglit. Wolverine, a very productive oats for the 
lighter loams and upland soils, and Worthy, a stiff-strawed variety 
adapted to very heavy soils, resulted from breeding work by the 
Michigan station. Tlie superior characters of Markton oats, devel- 
oped by the Oregon station and this department, include early 
maturity, high yield, immunity from covered smut, thin hull, and 
excellent milling quality. Tech oats, originated by the Virginia 
station, combines high yield, early maturity, and winter resistance. 
The Wisconsin station has produced several high-yielding oats, in- 
cluding State Pride, characterized by earliness and adaptation to 
fertile soil; White Cross, identified by earliness, tall straw, and 
adaptation to light soil; Forward, having plump kernels and rela- 
tive freedom from rust; and Wisconsin Wonder, known for its stiff 
straw. 

Other Cereals 

Among the cereals used to a lesser extent for food may be mentioned 
Tennessee Winter a six-rowed awned hulled barley developed by 
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the Tennessee station, and Colsess, a six- rowed hulled barley de- 
rived by the Colorado station, which stands up under irrigation, 
does not shatter much, is early, high yielding, and adapted to moun- 
tain agriculture. Michigan Black Barbless is a short, stifl-strawed, 
smooth-awned barley brought forward by the Michigan station and 
indicated for heavy fertile soils. Minsturdi, a six-rowed barley 
produced by the Minnesota station cooperating with this depart- 
ment, has a stiff straw, yields well, and is particularly adapted to 
rich or heavy soils where other varieties often lodge badly. In 
similar cooperation, resistance to spot blotch and the smooth-awned 
character were combined in Velvet, a six-rowed high yielding barley. 
This department cooperating with the Idaho station developed Trebi, 
a six-rowed awned, stiff-strawed barley for irrigated land, and with 
the New York (Cornell) station produced Alpha, a two-rowed hy- 
brid yielding well in New York. 

Grain sorghums improved by the Texas station include Spur 
feterita, a variety apparently well suited for growing under irriga- 
tion and surpassing the original feterita for both grain and forage ; 
Dwarf fetenta, selected from common feterita, being very early and 
drought resistant and valuable for extreme western Texas where 
rainiall averages below 20 inches; and high-yielding strains of Black- 
Ijull kafir. Besulting from crosses between kafir and feterita in co- 
operation with this department, Primo excels the common sorghums 
in both grain and forage qualities, and Chiltex, considerably earlier 
than Primo, is better adapted to the dry regions of western Texas. 

Several new varieties of rice, Fortima, Acadia, Delitus, Tokalon, 
Evangeline, Vintula, and Salvo, characterized by their agi’onomic 
and culinary qualities, were developed cooperatively by the Louisiana 
station and this department. Texas Fortima rice, developed by the 
Texas station, resembles the Fortuna selected in Louisiana. 

Vegetable Breeding 

Vegetables make up a considerable and important portion of the 
diet of the family, and. naturally, have been the subiect of extensive 
breeding work at the experiment stations. The Robust white navy 
bean, a vigorous, disease-resistant, and productive variety has been 
selected by the Michigan station. Iowa 5 cabbage, developed at 
the Iowa station, proved resistant to yellows and growers reported 
it a very good type. Several types or cabbage resistant to yelloAvs 
have been developed by the Wisconsin station cooperating with this 
department. Penn State Ballhead, a late cabbage notable for uni- 
fonnity in size, shape, and weight, and high yields, was broimht 
forth by the Pennsylvania station. Sunshine sweet com, a yellow 
sort considerably earlier and with much larger ears than Golden 
Bantam, resulted from breeding work at the North Dakota station. 
A high quality and evenly maturing type of Country Gentleman 
sweet corn, developed at the Indiana station, outyielded its nearest 
competitor by from one-half to three- fourths ton per acre. Selection 
in self-fertilized lines has given rise to superior sweet com at the 
Maine station. 

The Everbearing pea, developed by the Idaho station, is a good 
market garden pea, combining high yield with exceptional flavor. 
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The V. P. I, Green Mountain potato, a hill selection outyielding the 
ordinary Green Mountain, has excellent cooking qualities and is in 
great demand and widely grown in western Virginia. Kitchenette 
Hubbard, a small Hubbard squash developed at the Minnesota sta- 
tion, averages about 5 pounds per squash but yields as heavy a ton- 
nage as any of the Hubbards and is considered the ideal squash for 
the family. The Virginia Truck station originated a variety of 
spinach, Vir^nia Savoy, resistant to the mosaic disease and possess- 
ing good qu^ity. The Red River tomato, an extra early red variety 
which is rounder, smoother, and more solid than Earliana, and the 
Agassiz, a medium early purple tomato of good size and heavy yield- 
ing ability, were developed at the North Dakota station. Tomato 
strains selected at the Missouri station for resistance to wilt 
{F'lmirium lycopers^iei) gave acre yields as much as 8 tons in excess 
of those by nonresistant commercial sorts. 

Examples like the above, showing how the experiment stations 
have contributed to the improvement in yield and quality of food 
crops and thereby increased the potential food producing capacity 
of the country, might readily be multiplied. 

Henry M. Steec;e. 

E xtension Educa- a new leaven is at work in country 
tion Making Great life. The farmers, the agricultural col- 
Progress in U. S. leges, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture are cooperating in a gi*eat 
teaching progi'am that has for its object a more efficient and profit- 
able agriculture, an adequate supply of food and clothing for the 
Nation, and a larger social, recreational, and educational rural life. 

There are directly engaged in the new work about 5,000 Federal 
and State employees giving full time to the work, 200,000 volunteer 
farm men and farm women acting as chairmen of committees or 
sponsors of local improvement work, and about 1,500,000 farm and 
home demonstrators. The Federal Government is spending about 
$7,000,000 annually in support of the w^ork, and the States and coun- 
ties about $12,000,000 more, making a total of around $19,000,000. 

As a part of this work, 565,000 rural boys and girls 10 to 18 years 
of age have been organized into 45,000 clubs for the purpose of 
learning better agricultural and home economics practices, now to 
do things, acquire property, develop character, and achieve. Tn all, 
about 3,000,000 farms and homes are changing some practice for the 
better annually as a result of this work with juniors and adults. 

The partnership of Government and people in a niral teaching 
program is something new. The agricultural colleges, through their 
experiment stations, and the Federal Government, through its De- 
partment of Agriculture, have a research force of more than 5,000 
trained men and women giving their whole time to finding out new 
things in agriculture and home economics. They are constantly dis- 
covering matters of fundamental importance to agriculture and 
significance to farmers. 

Farmers Who Are Experimenters 

Then there are farmers in every community who are essentially 
experimenters. They have tried out new crops, new ways of doing 
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things, have managed differently and have made a success whei^e 
many others have failed. They know local conditions; what is 
likely to succeed and what is not. 

When, therefore, the agents of the agricultural colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture, with their technical background of re- 
search, and the farmers with their knowledge of local conditions and 
background of experience in any community form a partnership, as 
they have in over 45,000 rural communities of the United States, for 
the purpose of improving the economic, educational, and social con- 
ditions in those communities, progress in those communities is 
inevitable. 

In this new teaching work agents of the Government and the 
farmers and farm women, sitting around a common council table, 



>i«.. 8.>. — Developing a community progrnni for extension work >\ith the county exten- 
sion agents 


first go over together the faets of the community — what crops and 
>tock they are grow ing, the yields and products they are getting, 
cost of production, facilities ?or marketing, profits and losses, hin- 
drances to success, and like matters, and together agree upon a plan 
of betterment. (Fig. 8:3.) 

They determine Avhether they will employ a technically trained 
counselor to be stationed permanently in the county to aid them in 
their work, whether such counselor will be a man or woman county 
agent or home demonstration agent, who he or she shall be, what 
wages shall be paid, what program shall be put on the first year, 
what demonstrations made, wdiat farmers will make them, what 
assistance shall he given the farmer demonstrators by the county 
agent or home demonstration agent, what field meetings shall be held, 
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what exhibits and reports made by the demonstrators, what short 
courses they want held, Avhat instruction given, and like matters. 
When people begin to think systematically and critically about their 
business, tliey take the first great forward step in progress. 

Learning by Doing 

The essential characteristic of extension education is learning by 
doing. When a farmer in eastern United States puts on a demon- 
stration in alfalfa, for example, with the cooperation of the extension 
agents, he learns through his own experience the value of lime, the 
need of inoculation with the proper bacteria, and the necessity of 
using native northern-grown seed. 

When a field meeting is held on the demonstration plot and the 
farmer explains to his neighbors wdiat \ie has done, how he did it, 
and the results he is getting, he grows mentally* When that winter he 
reports to the farmers’ institute or other farmers’ organization his 
yields, costs, profits, and the results he te getting in feeding the new 
legume to his cows, he makes further progress ; and when the next 
season he acts as a teacher in showing his neighbors how to grow 
and feed alfalfa on their own farms, he becomes a real teacher and 
man of importance in the neighborhood. 

Extension work brings farmers and farm women together in- 
creasingly in groups for the consideration of matters involving group 
action. Thus, in shipping livestock, pooling of the stock of a num- 
ber of farms is often necessary if the advantages of carload-lot 
freight rates are to be obtained or if feed is to be bought at wholesale 
prices. The farmers learn the benefits of cooperation. They reach 
the decision as to whether or not they will form a shipping associa- 
tion, elect their officei*s, tag the stock shipped, decide on the market 
they will ship to, get back the returns, and make the distribution of 
proceeds. Tnis is all an educational work, and men and commu- 
nities develop in the process. 

Extension is doing much for farm women; through it farm 
women are increasingly getting out of the home and meeting together 
in clubs. They are studying the principles of nutrition, how to blend 
colors to match form and complexion, make hats, test fabrics, use 

i iatterns, and dress becomingly, how to earn money, plan the year’s 
mdget, and organize their labor. Moreover, they are learning par- 
liamentary practice, hoAv to play together, entertain, train children, 
care for the health, and like matters. 

Training of Boys and Girls 

Probably the most significant phase of extension education is the 
training that is being given rural youth in the boys’ and girls’ club 
work. 

In this work, boys and girls 10 to 18 years of age are taught the 
best way to grow corn, feed and care for poultry, can fruits, meats, 
and vegetables, bring up a litter of pigs, and such things. The 
young folks usually are organized into clubs of 10 to 15 members 
each. Each member must do a piece of farm or home work and 
put it on in such a way that it will be a demonstration of better 
ways in the neighborhood. 
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The club members make exhibits of what they grow, are taught 
how to judge quality and value. They are tau^it how to earn 
money, acquire property, the value of thrift, while in the process 
they are taught how to sing together, play together, put on a team 
demonstration. It is something done voluntarily. It is not out of 
books but out of life. They like it. They are learning efficiency 
and cooperation and sociability in their youth and the records show 
that the things taught boys and girls in their youth are carrying 
over into their adult life. This is probably the most important 
phase of present-day agricultural extension education. 

The agricultural extension work is a National, State, and county 
government service, available to all and within the reach of all rural 
people. No one can come in contact wdth it and take part in it with- 



Fio. 84 .— A g:irlK* club member in her demonstration garden 


out growing in effitMency, enlarging his outlook, becoming a better 
neighbor and citizen. It i.s a service for the whole family. How 
it may be brought into any rural community anywhere can be 
learned by addressing the extension service of any State agricul- 
cultural college or the Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Wa.shington, I). 

C. B. Smith. 


F arm Accounts an Many fai laeis in the past have kept some 
Aid to Efficient form of accounts but only a small percent- 
Planning of Work age have kept them in the most useful 
form. Some keep an account of their re- 
ceipts, others keep only the cash outlay, and still others keep only 
inventories. In any case the procedure in account keeping has not 
been sufficiently systematic to inspire the farmer with the value of 
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his accounts or to enable him to make important practical use of 
them. 

One reason why progress has been slow is that practical farm 
bookkeeping methods have had to be developed mainly by the trial- 
and-error route. Attempts to transfer the accounting systems of the 
indusfrial field to farming have not worked. They involved too 
many transactions and too much time for bookkeeping. To meet 
this deficiency, a practical type of farm accounting was developed by 
the cooperative extension service of the ^tate agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture through the as- 
sistance and coojperation ot practical farmers. 

This type of farm accounting recognizes the principles of standard 
accounting, and lends itself to such modification in form from year 



Fig. 85. — Farmers find properly kept accounts most helpful in planiiinj; the manage- 
ment and operations of the farm 


to year as the needs of farmers using it demand. The Extension 
Service has been working on this problem of farm accounting with 
groups of farmers in over 30 States and in each State practically the 
same basis for the keeping of farm accounts has been adopted. 

Extension Service Assists 

Mote than 90,000 farmers procured copies of these simple farm ac- 
count books for use in 1925. Although it is not possible to follow 
up all farmers receiving books and assist them with their accounts, 
10,(^ farmers were assisted by the county agents throughout the 
United States in 1925 in keeping and analyzing these accounts. The 
result:s were used by the individual farmers cooperating in improving 
their standing and by the Extension Service as demonstrations to 
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larger groups of farmers of what can be accomplished by a better 
knowledge of the facts of a business. This work was done under the 
general supervision of the farni-management demonstrator and the 
department of farm management of the agricultural college. 

Extension workers have supplemented the 10,000 demonstrations 
in farm accounting referred to above by inviting farmers to meet 
with them in groups to discuss the practical uses of their accounting 
records in the managing and operating of their farms. The point 
always emphasized in promoting this work is that the real value of 
the accounts to the farmer is in the final summary and analysis. It 
is pointed out that accounts enable the farmer to locate those parts 
of nis business that are strong and those that are weak. Studies of 
the farm business show that very few farms are either high or low 
in all the factors of success. Each farmer has his own problems, 



Fig. 86. — Extension workers meeting with a croup of farmers to summarize ami 

discuss their accounts 


must study Iiis own facts and conditions with those outside his own 
business operations, and j)lan acconlingly. 

Two Methods in Use 

For those farmers who are keeping their accounts throughout the 
year, two methods are in use by the Extension Service to aid them in 
summarizing and analyzing these accounts. In some States, farm- 
account summarizing schools are held. Each farmer in the group, 
summarizes his owm account, works out the factors of success, and 
compares his practices with the average for the group. At the end 
of such a meeting, he knows how he stands and what factors to 
place stress upon for higher returns the following year. 

Under the other plan, the books are obtained from the farmer and 
summarized and analyzed in the county extension office or at the 
State agricultural college. A combined summary of all the accounts 
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in one county or similar agricultural area is prepared, showing the 
average standing of the group of farms in (1) rate earned on invest- 
ment, (2) labor and management wage, (3) yield efficiency of crops 
raised, (4) returns of each kind of livestock kept, (5) labor ef- 
ficiency^, and (6) economy of production as measured by the net in- 
come per acre and the I'atio of expenses to total receipts. 

More light is also given the farmer in making comparisons of 
standing by showing not only the averages for the whole area, but 
the standing of the 10 best and 10 poorest arms as well. This anal- 
ysis and summary is mimeographed and taken back to the farmers 
and discussed by some one fully qualified to explain it and aid in 
applying it to tlie individual farm. On the personal copy of these 
figures supplied, each farmer also has his own figures. These are 
set down alongside thovse of the average and the high and low groups. 
He is thus given a definite basis of measuring the success of his 
business as a whole and of the different parts making up the whole. 

Accounts Help Improve Farm Business 

Farm accounts properly kept may aid the farmer in the following 
ways : 

(1) They show what things pay best. 

(2) Aid In adjusting crop and livestock enterprises. 

(3) Help weed out poor livestock. 

(4) Help in improving feeding methods. 

(5) Help in procuring better equipment. 

(6) Help in getting higher production or returns man. 

(7) Help in selling farms or in xmrchasing farms that are adapted to 
efficient operation practices. 

(8) Furnish information for credit statements when funds are borrowed. 

(9) Supply the facts for income-tax returns. 

(10) Aid the tenant and landlord in keeping their accounts straight and in 
a fair distribution of the returns. 

(11) Aid in obtaining adjustments in land appraisals for tax purix»ses. 

n2) Supply facts for use on public policy or legislative matters. 

. On the other liand, more of these complete records are being made 
available each year to the Extension Service. These records in the 
past have proved invaluable as guides to sound programs of work 
and as an aid in showing the best combinations of enterprises in a 
county, region, or State. 

H. M. Dixon. 

F arm Returns When the agricultural situation became rec- 

From 1922 to ognized as a problem in which all were imme- 
1925 Studied diately concerned diligent search was made for 
facts on which to base solutions. Available 
data of different types were very numerous, and capable of interpre- 
tation in the new uses to which they were put to suit the purposes of 
persoms stating their views. 

Acceptable data on incomes of farmers were, however, conspicuous 
for their absence, though attention centered rather naturally on in- 
come as the one satisfactory measure of the net result of many 
economic forces more or less conflicting. Such income data as there 
were included the farm business analysis surveys of groups of farm- 
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ers in scattered localities; the evidence offered in connection with 
collective bargaining for prices during the war period; and state- 
ments made by and for farmers in the press. These were local in 
character, or “ special cases,” and for specified short periods, whereas 
need was felt for a broad view of the industry as a whole, year after 
year, for comparisons. Analyses of mass statistics were begun by 
public and private agencies to overcome these deficiencies of the more 
limited data. 

In 1922, a plan to obtain each year direct from farmers statements 
of the financial results of their own operations was approved. Suffi- 
cient numbers of such statements well distributed over the country g 
were expected to yield data from farm sources adequate for the pur- 
pose of summarizing changes in incomes of farmers from year to 
year for the country as a whole and for selected sections, States and 
divisions, and for farmers producing different classes of products. 
The first inquiry was for the year 1922, and was sent out In January, 
1923. In April, 1923, the averages for the 6,094 farms repoiling 
were published in some detail for the main geographic divisions. 

1922 Data Lacked Comparisons 

The farm returns for 1922 stood by themselves without means of 
direct comparison — no other data from the same source and no other 
statements with quite the same classes of items were available. They 
were therefore subjected to critical examination by many persons 
before and after publication. The limitations of the data and of the 
method were pointed out and an effort was made to overcome the 
effects of these limitations in the inquiries for subsequent years. 

Analysis of the reports for four years shows a consistency in the 
averages that is remarkable under the circumstances. Average cash 
receipts of the farms re])orting have increased each year, reflecting 
the combination of good crops and improving prices for products 
Cash expenses, similarly, increased instead of decreased, but not 

?uite so much, leaving an increase each year in the net results for the 
arm, and, by inference, in the income of the farmer, also. Yet 
these increases in the averages for all farmers reporting were not 
shared equally in any year. The greatest improvement is shown by 
the reports froln the Western States. 

The best year foi’ the farmers reporting from the North Atlantic 
States was 1925 and it was the poorest for those reporting from the 
South Atlantic States, 1923 appearing best in that division. In the 
South Central States 1925 appears to have been less profitable than 
1924 (the best year there by far) or 1923, but still somewhat better 
than 1922. In the North Central States, the average for both 1924 and 
1925 showed marked improvement over 1923 and 1922. In the East 
North Central States the gain shown by reports for 192^ over 1923 
was less than in the West North Central States, but reports for 1925 
showed a further gain in the East North Central States, while re- 
ports from the West Nortli Central States showed practically no 
net improvement. 

The averages for each section each year are analyzed in tables 
in the statistical sections of the Yearbooks. The chances are even 
that tlie average net result computed from the reports of the same 
number of other farmers in the list addressed would not differ more 
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than 1 per cent from the averages there shown for 192iV1926 or 1.75 
per cent for 1922. For other items in the tables and for subdivisions 
of the United States the accuracy is less. Part of the difference be- 
tween averages for divisions is cme to differences in size or value of 
farms, and part to type of farming. Differences between years are 
largely attributable to climatic and market conditions. 

Farm Income Highly Variable 

Farm income is a highly variable figure, a complex combination 
of factors of production which themselves differ widely in quantity 
and in quality, and are variously atl'ected by economic conditions. 
Even when differences of size of farm and type of product are elimi- 
nated by selection of reports alike in these respects the net results 



Fig. fe7, — Variation in farm r»*tiirns in 1925. Number and perceritaj?e of farms with 
net results of indicated size as reported by owner-operators in the farm-returns 
inquiry 


are very different. Thus the net result for 1924 computed from the 
reports for 17 general livestock farms of 200 acres eH(‘h in a single 
State varied from $^310 to $7,520, averaging $2,478. The average net 
result was $1,616 for 236 farms of the same type in the same State, 
ranging from —$2,780 on a 519-acre farm to $9, (>10 on a 400-acre 
farm. The net results in 1925 were distributed over a range running 
from —$29,240 to $85,750. Though a smaller percentage tlian in pre- 
vious years showed net results less than zero, still more than 60 per 
cent or the net results were less than average. (Fig. 87.) 

The farmers reporting are voluntary correspondents of the depart- 
ment. Their reports are representative including as they do large 
and small farms, profitable and unprofitable, each of the dominant 
types of agriculture, from all parts of the country in about the same 
proportions as all owners of farms reported by the census. They 
are not average ” in a sense that would permit using the averages 
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far the fari^ reporting as applying rigidly to all farms in any sub- 
division or in the United States, as may be done with census figures. 

A number of factors need further analysis, with more years and 
greater volume of data, before the possibilities of the inquiry are com- 
pletely exhausted. 

, S. W. Mendum. 

F amily Liv- The question of the level of living which the 
ing Level farm family procures from the occupation of 
the Farm farming is becoming rapidly a major problem of 
American agriculture. The basic factors or ele- 
ments of farm family living are being analyzed as never before. 
The cost at which these basic elements are provided is one of the 
chief concerns of the Nation. 

Just what can be said of the farmer’s present level ji living? 
What variety and quantity of material and other goods does it 
contain? What is the cost or value of all the goods used annually 
by the farm family and how is this value distributed among the 
principal kinds of goods? What part of this value represents food, 
house rent, and fuel furnished by the farm not without cost but 
without the direct expenditure of money? 

The most satisfactory answers to these questions are found in the 
combined results of a series of studies of family living among 
farmers of selected localities in 11 widely separated States. Almost 
3,000 families are included in the studies which were conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the State agricultural colleges or universities. Those States 
cooperating, with the number of families in each State were: New 
Hampshire, 40 families; Vermont, 86; Massachusetts, 81; Connecti- 
cut, 110; Kentucky, 870; South Carolina, 202; Alabama, 558; Mis- 
souri, 178; Kansas, 406; Iowa, 472; and Ohio, 383. 

Data were gathered by the survey method. Typical homes within 
the localities studied were visited. The average size of family, not 
including relatives, hinMl helpers, and others, was 4.4 persons. Rela- 
tives and others housed and fed amounted to 0.4 of a person, on an 
average. Practically all of the schedules were filled bt'tween July 1, 
1923, and December 31, 1924. Since price levels changed very little 
between the two dates the results are combined as representing the 
average value of goods used during one year by the 2,886 farm 
families, including 1,950 owners, 867 tenants, and 69 hired men. 

Food, House Rent, and Fuel 

The average value of goods furnished by the farm, $684 worth 
per family, include foods, $441 per family, use of the farm house (10 
per cent of the total value of the house), $200 per family, and fuel, 
$43 per family. Food constitutes the largest part of the $684 worth 
of goods furnished, the percentages being W.5 for food, 29.2 for 
rent and 6.3 for fuel. 

The value of family living furnished by the farm is 42.8 per cent 
of the total value of family living. Thus, approximately 57 per cent 
of the farm family living, $914 worth of goods, is provided by direct 
purchase. 
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Goods and services purchased include foods, clothing, furnishings, 
such as fiii^niture, musical instruments, bedding, etc., operation goods, 
such as fuel and use of the automobile for family living purposes; 
health facilities, advancement goods and facilities, such as schooling 
and recreation ; personal goods, such as barber’s fees, candy, and 
tobacco; insurance goods, and goods not readily classified. 

The average value of all family living is made up of the values 
of goods furnished and purchased. This amounts to $1,598 per 
family. 

The distribution of the average value of all goods used among the 
principal kinds of goods grouped according to use is of interest. 
Food amounting to $659 per family comprises 41.2 per cent of the 
total. The costs for (dothing amounting to $235 per family are 14.7 
per cent and the average value of rent, $200 per family, is 12.5 per 
cent of the value of all goods used. 

For all homes an average of 6.8 rooms per family, excluding bath- 
room, pantry, halls, and closets was reported. Slightly more than 
one-twentieth, or 5.7 per cent, of the homes were completely modern, 
that is, fitted with central heating and central lighting systems, 
running water, kitchen sink, bathroom (equipped with stationary 
tub and bowl), indoor toilet and sewage disposal. About one-fifth, 
or 20.8 per cent, of the liomes were fitted with a part of the impit)ve- 
mente named and almost three-fourths, 73.5 per cent, of the homes 
lacked all modern improvements. 

The average value of furniture and household furnishings pur- 
chased during the year amounts to $40 per family, 2.5 per cent of 
the total value of all goods. The average value of operation goods, 
amounting to $213, comprises 13.3 per cent of the total. Expendi- 
tures for the maintenance of health amount to $61 per family, or 3.8 
per cent of the value of all goods used. The average value of goods 
for advancement purposes amounts to $105 per family and consti- 
tutes 6.6 per cent of the value of the total value of all goods. 

Goods for Personal Uses 

The average value of goods for personal uses amounting to $41 
per family comprises 2.6 per cent of the total. The average expendi- 
ture for premiums on lire and health insuiance, life insurance pri- 
marily, was the same, $41 per family. The average amount of 
money spent per family for unclassified goods amounted to $3 per 
family. 

The distribution of the average values of goods for ten $300 total- 
value groups ranging from less than $600 to $3,000 and over was de- 
termined. The proportion that the value of food is of the total 
value of goods decreases from 54.4 to 30.7 per cent as the total value 
of all goods rises from $486 to $3,779 per family. . On the other hand, 
the proportion for clothing increases rather regularly from 11.6 to 
16.4 per cent with the increased value of all goods. Similarly, the 
proportion devoted to advancement goods increases from 1.9 to 13.4 
per cent. The proportions for the maintenance of health and for in- 
surance increase somewhat irregularly. The propoilions for the 
other groups of goods remain about the same or vary without regard 
to the rise in the average value of all goods used. 
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These statements give no indication of the amount of free 
time for the fullest use of available goods by the different members 
of the farm family. They take no account of the source of some of 
the major satisfactions of farm life, such as an ever-ready supply of 
fresh foods, sufficient space for children to play, contact with grow- 
ing things and opportunity for apprenticeship. And they ignore 
those satisfactions which normally should accotnpany the successful 
operation of the farm, a cooperative enterprise involving all members 
of the family. 

Further study of the level of living which the farmer and his 
family get from the occupation of farming will go far toward 
revealing the conditions which must be improved if American 
agriculture is to be stabilized. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick. 

F ertilizers m At the dose of the CivIl War the rural 
Concentrated population of tho United States was about 
Form Devised four times the city population. Since that 
time social and industrial conditions have 
greatly changed, and at present more than half the total population 
of the country is to be lound in cities and towns having a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or more. The gradual drift of population from the 
country to the city has been the subject of much serious comment, and 
it has freely been predicted that this situation if continued must in- 
evitably be followed by a serious shortage in our food supplies. 

The proportion of people who live on farms is now onlj^ about 
one-fourth as great as CO years ago; but instead of a shortage, 
there is now actually a surplus in many foodstuffs. It is probably 
true that food supplies are now available to the city dweller in 
larger quantities and of better quality than at any previous period 
in our histor}^ The predictions of those who anticipated a shortage 
in our food supplies failed to materialize for the reason that they 
did not foresee the wonderful improvements which agricultural re- 
search has brought about within a comparatively few years in farm 
machinery, in the control of insects and plant diseases, and in 
methods for increasing the fertility of the soil and the productivity 
of crops. By the application of these various improvements the out- 
put per farmer has increased at a rate sufficient to offset the effect of 
the decrease in the number of people who work on farms. 

One of the most important innovations which scientific research 
has introduced into agriculture is the use of chemical or commercial 
fertilizers for increasing the growth of crops. It is well known that 
barnyard manure makes an excellent fertilizer, but the necessity for 
greater crop production soon increased the demand for this material 
far beyond the available supply. The commercial-fertilizer industry 
was accordingly established to make fertilizers from minerals and 
various organic wastes, such as cottonseed meal, tankage, etc. 

Organic Wastes as Feed 

It has recently been found, hoAvever, that these organic wastes 
are also suited iov feed for livestock, and consequently the supply 
available for fertilizers is falling far short of the demand. The Bu- 
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reau of Soils, foreseeing that this condition was likely to arise and 
that sooner or later the lertilizer industry would be required to make 
use of the air we breathe as a source oi the nitrogen used in ferti- 
lizers, began to investigate the greater possibilities of chemical fer- 
tilizers, including the products resulting from ‘‘fixing” the nitrogen 
of the air into fertilizer materials. 

The fixed-nitrogen products differ from the ordinary fertilizer 
materials in containing, as a rule, a high pjercentage oi the plant- 
food constituents, Avhereas most fertilizer, minerals and waste prod- 
ucts are low-grade materials. The ordinary mixed fertilizers, as now 
manufactured from these low-grade materials, are also low grade, 
containing on an average only about ir> per cent of the plant-food 
<!onstituents. If the materials prepared irom the air were used in 
fertilizers, the alternate procedure would have to be adopted of 
cither improving the grade of the fertilizer or of diluting the mixture 



Fig. S8. — UnloadJji^j niiuiuie scows. A common scene in tlu' truckinj; sections of tlie 
North Atlantic States when manure was plentiful and cheap 

with sufficient inert material to give the usual grade. The latter 
procedure would involve an additional expense in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, whereas an increase in the percentage composition of 
the fertilizer should decrease the cost to the farmer by reducing 
freight and handling charges. 

Unfortunately most of the materials, so far prepared from the air 
are disagreeable to handle or otherwise unsuited for use on the farm. 
Many have the proi^erty of absorbing such a quantity of moisture 
from the air that they cake oi- become sticky, and can be applied only 
with difficulty. 

A study or these concentrated materials was accordingly under- 
taken by tlie Bureau of Soils several years ago to determine the best 
means of adapting them for use in fertilizers. It was found that 
their physical condition could be greatly improved at little or no 
expense by a slight modification in the process of their manufacture, 
resulting in a product having the form of small spherical grains. 
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It was also observed that the properties of these materials could 
be still further improved by combining them in the process of their 
manufacture with certain other fertilizer compounds of mineral 
origin. These materials do not absorb moisture from the air; they 
are easy to handle, and they can be readily drilled in the field with 
the greatest uniformity. They likewise have the further advantage 
of containing two of the three major plant-food constituents in- 
stead of one, as in the original materials prepared from the air. By 
proper selection of these new materials it is possible to prepare 
mixed fertilizers containing as much as 75 per cent of plant-food 
material, or five times as much as that carried by the average com- 
plete fertilizer. 

Cost Less to Farmer 

The term concentrated fertilizer ” has been applied by the Bu- 
reau of Soils to mixtures which contain W per cent or ip ;re plant- 
food material. This term has now been adopted by the fertilizer 
industry, and during the past year most of the large fertilizer manu- 
facturers have prejiared for the first time one or more mixtures of 
this class. The labor of handling, hauling, and distributing these 
fertilizers is not only less than for the standard grades, but their 
actual cost to the farmer is also less per unit of plant food. 

That the value of fertilizers in increasing plant growth is not 
diminished by increasing their concentration is shown by the field 
tests of the Bureau of Plant Industry and by such practical demon- 
strations as those recently made in California, where a new world’s 
yield record of more than 1,000 bushels of potatoes was recently 
obtained with a concentrated fertilizer containing 47 per cent of the 
plant-food constituents. 

The recommendations of the Bureau of Soils in favor of higher- 
analysis fertilizers are thus being adopted by the fertilizer industry; 
but many problems still remain to be solved. It is reasonable to 
conclude that further work on the subject will be followed by still 
greater improvements in the manufacture and use of concentrated 
fertilizers. 

William H. Ross. 

F ertilizer in The term concentrated fertilizers means 
Small Bulk the use of fairly pure fertilizer salts in com- 
Being Tested binations giving a very high-analysis plant 
food. There is no way to concentrate the 
ordinary fertilizer mixtures of commerce. The latter consist often 
of materials which carry a low plant-food content so that the mix- 
tures may contain as little as 10 per cent of total phosphoric acid, 
potash, and nitrogen, though usually they contain 14 to 20 per cent. 
With the use of the ordinary materials of commerce, silch as acid 
phosphate^ bone phosphate, cottonseed meal, tankage, sodium nitrate, 
etc., fertilizers carrying a higher percentage of plant food than 20 
per cent are rarely possible. The introduction of new fertilizer 
salts from the chemical industries, such as treble superphosphate, 
ammonium phosphate, ammonium nitrate, and a number of double 
salts carrying potash as well as nitrogen, urea, etc., are making 
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possible the preparation of fertilizers of much higher plant-food 
content, two, three, and four times as much as the ordinary fer* 
tilizer mixtures of commerce. These new combinations produced 
by modern chemical research are known as concentrated fertilizers. 

"These concentrated fertilizer salts and their combinations have 
much to recommend them, but they also present many new and 
puzzling problems for solution before they can be generally used 
in American agriculture. In the first place their concentrated char- 
acter means less labor in factory and in field, less bagging, less haul- 
ing and less freight, also greater purity of product and easier stand- 
ardization. Instead of 10 bags to the ton of fertilizer, 2 or 3 bags 
only will have to be handled, shipped, and distributed on the farm 
to obtain the same quantity of plant food. This will mean cheaper 



Fig. so.— E xperimental potato field In Maine on which concentrated fertilizers were used 

plant food, pound for pound. In addition, fertilizer improvements 
in chemical manufacture, by nitrogen fixation from the atmosphere, 
cheaper methods of phosphoric acid manufacture, and new potash 
sources, will be stimulated by the increasing sales of these products, 
60 that cheaper production is in evidence. 

Has Some Bad Qualities 

On the other hand the concentrated character of the chemicals 
involves some undesirable qualities. Many chemicals possess to a 
greater or less extent the property of becoming moist under humid 
conditions and on drying out again to become lumpy, hard, and 
cake,’’ as it is callea. A drillable fertilizer is an absolute neces- 
sity under present American conditions of fertilizer practice and the 
present enormous fertilizer industry of approximately $250,000,000 
annually is built upon this basis. Millions have been spent in prac- 
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tice and research to produce drillable fertilizer from the present 
materials of commerce. Further large sums must be spent in re- 
search before this problem is satisiactorily solved in connection 
with concentrated fertilizers so as to produce only salts or com- 
pounds which can withstand climates of widely varying humidity 
without becoming jtoo moist or caking too hard. 

The problem of distribution in the field is likewise great and new 
machines may have to be designed. Concentrated fertilizers are 
exceedingly strong in their action and must not come in contact with 
the seed or with delicate growing-plant tissue. Distribution in the 
soil at a uniform rate is therefore more imperative with the con- 
centrated fertilizers than with the ordinary strengths to avoid in- 
jury to seed and to germination. Modern science is coping with 
these problems in this and other countries and considerable progress 
has already been made to make these new plant-food carriers safe 
and profitable in agriculture. 



Fi«, 4)0. — Farmers inspecting one of the tlepartinent’s concentrated fertilizer experiments 

The importance of concentrated fertilizer salts and their mix- 
tures is already well recognized in Europe, and considerable field 
experimentation is being conducted in England, Fiance, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries to determine the value of such materials 
on their important crops and soils. It is obvious that while such 
results will be of interest to the American -farmer and fertilizer 
manufacturer it will be only tlirough experimental work in this 
country under our own conditions of climate, soil, and faVm_ equip- 
ment tliat proper evidence can be obtained relative to the action and 
value of concentrated fertilizer salts on crop production. 

When carefully and properly used excellent results have been 
obtained in Europe and in America. In the department’s experi- 
ments cooperatively conducted with a number of State experiment 
stations on different crops and soils, there were obtained with such 
small quantities of concentrated fertilizei-s as good yields as were 
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obtained with an equivalent larger quantity of the ordinary fertiliz- 
ers. Some crops especially sensitive to one or the other or the con- 
centrated plant foods have been slightly injured in germination and 
consequently in stand, but it is hoped that with further study of the 
methods of distributing the chemicals with improved machinery, 
safe results will ultimately be assured. 

Best for Intensive Cropping 

The use of the more concentrated nitrogen materials from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen fixation, either combined chemically with other plant 
food dements such as phosphate or potash, or as a mixture or am- 
monia, phosphate, or potash salts in the form of concentrated mixed 
fertilizers, will naturally be greatest under crops like cotton, pota- 
toes, and other truck and fruit crops where intensive agriculture is 
practiced, rather than under crops grown under extensive systems 
of agriculture, such as wheat ancl corn. That ultimately fertilizers 
will even be used with these crops is inevitable, but there are many 
problems yet to be solved before it can be done economically. The 
st>abilizing influence Avhich the production of highly concentrated 
nitrogen salts and other fertilizer salts will have on the fertilizer 
market will aid greatly in the extended use of fertilizers under all 
of our crops and will tend to lower the cost of production of our 
agricultural commodities. 

Oswald Schreiner. 

F ertilizer Nitrogen Do you belong to the once numerous 

From Organic By- group of farmers who judged the 
Products Valuable potency and value of a commercial 

fertilizer by the robustness of its odor? 
If so, some of the materials that the department has recently pointed 
out as possible sources of organic fertilizer nitrogen, or ammonia, 
may not appeal to you, strongly. 

There are by-products of the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, 
for example, that carry the pleasing fragrance of a freshly opened 
can of breakfast cocoa, which have been produced in such quantities 
and held so cheaply that the Bureau of Soils has looked into the 
possibility of utilizing them for fertilizer purposes. 

It was "found that upwards of 20,000 tons of by-product cocoa cake 
is produced annually in the United States. This presscake is the 
residue from the manufacture of cocoa butter, of which enormous 
quantities are consumed in the confectionery industry. Like break- 
fast cocoa, much of the by-product cake results from the pressing of 
roasted and shelled cacao beans, but the cake is lower-grade material 
and usually contains less of the fat than beverage cocoa powders. 

Viewed as fertilizer material, the by-product cocoa cake (or when 
ground, ‘‘ cocoa meal is somewhat like castor pomace in chemical 
composition. The cocoa, however, contains about 4 per cent of 
nitrogen (equal to 4.9 per cent of ammonia), whereas castor pomace 
will usually contain as much as 6 per cent of nitrogen, or about 6 per 
cent of ammonia. 
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Other by-products of the cocoa industry are the shells, known to 
the trade, after grinding, as cocoa shell meal ” and extracted press- 
cake, or defatted cocoa. The shells are produced wherever cacao 
beans are roasted for the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate. Pro- 
duction of the extracted or defatted cocoa, on the other hand, has 
been confined to a single locality. 

Nitrogen Content of Shell 

Analyses show ttiat the shells contain from 2.5 to 3 per cent of 
nitrogen (3 to 3.6 per cent of ammonia) ; and the dried defatted 
cocoa, about 4.4 per cent of nitrogen, or 5.3 per cent of ammonia. 
Cocoa by-products contain small quantities of phosphoric acid and 
upward of 2 per cent of potash. When applied to the soil, the cocoa 
by-products, like cottonseed meal and castor pomace, supply organic 
matter as well as feii:ilizing elements. 

Fertilizer materials like these, known to the trade as “organic 
ammoniates,” command comparatively high prices, as a rule. In 
view of this fact, the cocoa by-products seem to offer possibilities as 
economical sources of organic nitrogen, particularly in the vicinity 





Fi(j VU. “A suum* of iiitroixon from slielllish waste 

of tlie centers of cocoa and chocolate manufacture — as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, in the East, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, on the Pacific coast. 

Shellfish Wastes 

There are other trade residues that have attracted attention and 
which more nearly satisfy the one-time requirements, namely, that 
a fertilizer should possess “ an ancient fishlike smell.” The refuse 
materials from the packing of crabs and shrimps, for example, are 
richer in plant-food elements, after drying, than the cocoa by- 
products. 

Dried crab waste is a refuse from the crab-meat industry along 
the lower shores of Chesapeake Bay. A representative sample, 
after drying, was found to contain 5.2 per cent of nitrogen (6.3 
per cent of ammonia) and quantities of phosphoric acid and lipie 
eauivalent to 7.4 per cent of bone phosphate, and over 30 per cent 
or carbonate of lime. 

Shrimp waste and shrimp bran are by-products of different 
branches of the shrimp-packing industry located along the South 
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Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The so-called waste ” is the refuse of the 
canneries and is artificially dried. It contains about 8 per cent of 
nitrogen (9.7 per cent of ammonia), 10 per cent of bone phosphate, 
and 9 per cent of carbonate of lime. Shrimp bj-an consists of the 
air-dried lieads and shell refuse separated from the meats, after the 
entire shellfish has been cooked in brine and then sun-dried. 

As a result of the brine treatment, the bran may contain as much 
as 9 per cent of common salt, a substance not generally welcome in 
fertilizer materials. Less than 2 per cent of salt is normally present 
in the dried crab and shrimp wastes. The bran contains nearly 7.5 
per cent of nitrogen, or about 9 per cent of ammonia, 8 per cent of 
bone-phosphate, and 7 per cent of carbonate of lime. 

Such shellfish residues should prove valuable as organic- ammoniate 
fertilizers. With careful watdifulness of the salt content, they 
should also prove useful in the feeding of pigs or other livestock. 
And, in the districts in which they are produced, their use ought to 
be economically advantageous. 

New trade wastes of similar character appear from time to time 
as the result of industrial developments. It is the aim of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid in all practicable w^ays in the con- 
servation and utilization of waste products which give promise of 
agricultural usefulness. 

G. 1^. Walton. 


F ertilizer Fertilizers are bought largely by the eastern 
Purchasing fanners, and specialists, such as the* potato grow- 
by Farmers ers of Maine, tobacco growers, fruit growers, 
and cotton planters. It is believed that the buy- 
ing of fertilizers should be very much extended, and that general 
farmers should purchase larger quantities, and that fertilizers could 
be used by dairy farmers and other agriculturists who now see little 
need of their use. 

The purchase of fertilizers is only a part of a farm ])rogram to 
keep up the fertility of the soil, so that a proper balance should be 
established between the money spent for fertilizers, on the one hand, 
and for lime, feed for livestock, drainage, tile, irrigation, etc., on the 
other. For example, to get the best results with fertilizer it may 
be often necessary to purchase agricultural lime as well. It is some- 
what difficult to give general rules for buying fertilizers, but other 
things being equal, the following suggestions are offered : 

Suggestions for Purchasing 

(1) Buy complete fertilizers which carry nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium — the three major crop nutrients. 

(2) Buy high-analysis materials, mainly with a view to saving 
freight charges. 

{o) Buy materials at the lowest cost per unit; for example, acid 
phosphate rather than bone meal. 

(4) Buy materials carrying available fertilizer constituents; for 
example, water-soluble potash rather than ground feldspar ; also, acid 
phosphate rather than raw phosphate rock. 

(5) Buy standard, tried-out materials rather than materials that 
are unknown or untried. Standard materials are acid phosphate, 
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bone iheal, basic slag, ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda, fish scrap, 
cotton-seed meal, animal tankage, dried blood, sulphate of potash, 
and muriate of potash. 

(6) Buy materials that are locally available rather than those on 
■whicn high freight charges must be paid. Examples are, cotton- 
seed meal in the South, animal tankage near stockyards, and acid 
phosphate near factories which produce it. 

(7) Buy from reliable firms rather than from firms having no 
business standing. 

(8) In buying, do not allow simply the price of the fertilizer to 
govern its purchase. The main idea in buying fertilizers is to buy 
materials which will produce a profit. It may be unwise to use the 
wrong analysis or ratio in a fertilizer mixture even if it is cheaper 
per unit. (A unit is 20 pounds or 1 per cent of a ton. Example, IG 
per cent acid phoshate has 16 units of phosphoric acid). It is not 
advisable to get, for example, a fertilizer high in potash p’-id acid 
phosphate, such as a 0-10-10, for top-dressing truck crops even if it 
could be bought very cheaply, when a fertilizer like a 7*-G-5 has been 
found by experience to produce the best results, even though the cost 
per unit of the first mixture is veiw much lower than that of the 
second. On the other hand, the first fertilizer may prove more 
satisfactory than the 7-G-5 mixture on certain muck soils even at a 
higher cost per unit. In the effort to sell high-analysis mixtures 
the suitability of the fertilizer to the soil and crop fs often over- 
looked. An analysis of 0-10-10 means a fertilizer containing no 
ammonia or nitrogen, 10 per cent available phosphoric acid, and 10 
per cent water-soluble potash. In the North the percentage content 
of nitrogen or ammonia is given first in a fertilizer analysis; and in 
the South the percentage of phosphoric acid is usually given first. 
The percentage composition of potash is always the last figure of a 
fertilizer analysis. 

Mixed Fertilizers In Demand 

A decision often has to be made between the buying of simple 
materials like nitrate of soda and acid phosphate and complete mix- 
tures. The common practice in this country is to buy mixed fer- 
tilizers rather than simple materials, and apparently this practice 
generally meets the American conditions of high labor and com- 
paratively cheap land. Where a simple material is satisfactory, 
however, it will often give a larger return for the money invested 
than complete goods. The wide use of acid phosphate alone is 
apparently justified by economic conditions. 

When complete mixtures are needed the farmer has a choice be- 
tween factory-mixed and home-mixed goods. Factory-mixed goods 
sold by reliable fertilizer com])anies are fully satisfactory, and the 
main reason for home mixing is a desire to obtain fertilizer at a 
lower cost. Home-mixed fertilizers are sometimes cheaper, but the 
farmer should not try mixing his own fertilizers without making a 
real study of his soils, crops, and the fertilizer situation. He should 
get advice from Federal and State fertilizer experts, and read all 
the publications available on the subject. Home mixing is satis- 
factory when properly done, but it should not be attempted without 
adequate knowledge of the subject. (Fig. 92.) 

29217®— YBK 192G 24 
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When buying fertilizers it is well to get competitive prices from as 
many firms as possible, and it will pay also to deal with reliable 
firms. It is often possible to get quotations both from local and 
distant firms. Lists of such firms may be obtained from wur county 
agent, State experiment stations, or the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Buying Through Cooperatives 

In some sections it will pay to buy fertilizers through cooperative 
buying associations. By pooling orders it should be possible for 
farmers to obtain price concessions, and also a chance to know ex- 
actly what the fertilizer mixtures are made of. The same care should 
be exercised in dealing with cooperatives as with fertilizer companies ; 
because even though a low price is obtained, it may not be on a really 



Fig. 92., — Getting acquainted with fertilizers. Tlieir proper mixing and use depends 

on a knowledge of them 


competitive basis. In times of severe competition there is the same 
temptation in the fertilizer industry as in other industries to substi- 
tute cheaper materials in standard mixtures. This has been rather 
noticeable in the past when inorganic forms of nitrogen have been 
substituted tor some of the expensive organic ammoniates such as 
animal tankage and fish scrap. 

The problem of fertilizing the soil is an important one, and will 
be of greater importance in the future. The farmer’s time spent in 
studying bulletins and textbooks on fertilizers will probably yield 
him as great a return as the study of other farm problems. 

To help the farmer buy fertilizers intelligently the Department of 
Agriculture will be glad to give him information on the needs of his 
soil, the value of fertilizing materials, and the home-mixing of ferti- 
lizers. It will furnish lists of reliable firms which sell fertilizers in 
his community. The department believes that the use of commercial 
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lertilizers is a profitable practice and that the quantities used in 
;his country will steadily increase. It will pay many farmers to in- 
crease the use of fertilizers, but they must study the problem care- 
fully and use common sense in making their purchases. 

C. C. Fletcher. 


F IRE-Scar Dam- The owners of small woodlands in the east- 
age in Wood- ern United States when making a cutting 
lands Heavy often find that many trees are defective; 

particularly in hardwoods, most of the decay 
is in the butts. The highest grade and most valuable timber is found 
in the first log. Wien decay is present in this log, the actual loss is 
greater in proportion than in any other part of the tree. 

Studies and surveys show that as high as 19 per cent of the 
volume of the hardwoods in our eastern woodlands is often lost be- 
cause of decay. This means that approximately one-fiftli of the 
timber crop is lost. No grower of timber ean afford such a loss, 
especially where it is a preventable one. Investigation in hard- 
wood forests indicates that more than 90 per cent of basal or butt 
rots enter through fire scars. This shows how important it is to 
keep fires out oi the forest. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the obvious amount of 
death of small trees that takes place during forest fires. In heavy 
fires a large number of trees, both small and large, are killed out- 
right. Those remaining are often badl}^ burned, especially at the 
base, nearest the ground. Such burns kill the bark and the growing 
layer of the sapwood beneath it, check all growth in the injured 
region at once, and result in fire scars. Fire scars tend to dry out, 
and fonn cracks or checks. Tiny six)res or seeds of numerous spe- 
cies of wood-rotting fungi blow about in the forest, especially dur- 
ing the growing season. Some of these spores lodge either in wood 
cracks, or on the surface of the scars, and germinate, producing a 
moldlike growth which penetrates and rots the wood. 

Classes of Wood-Rotting Fungi 

Three general classes of wood-rotting fungi, not sharply set apart, 
are found in forests; one attacks and rots the dead sapwood, another 
preferably rots the heartwood, and another may attack both the sap- 
wood and the heartwood, the latter being composed of dead wood 
cells. Young trees usually contain little or no heartwood and when 
fire-scarred are attacked in the scars by fungi which rot sapwood. 
In older trees wlien burns are severe, as they usually are aft^^r re- 
peated fires, the heartwood is exposed. It is through these deep- 
seated scars that the fungi which rot the heartwood are most likely 
to gain entrance. 

In fire-scared ti'ees the scars commence to heal by the formation 
of folds of new sapwood and bark on the outer edges. Tliese folds 
enlarge and gradually grow together, closing the fire scar. If the 
wood beneath the scar has begun to rot, this rotten wood is now 
shut in, and confined to the interior of the tree. In case of large 
compound fire scai‘s, due to repeated fire injury, the scars often re- 
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main open, ana a cavity is formed by the action of wood-rotting 
fungi at the base of the tree. This cavity due to continuous rotting 
extend upward for several feet in the interior of the trunk. 

The growth of fungi which rot the sapwood is usually checked as 
soon as the wound is closed by healing and the decay ceases. There 
are, however, some species of funm that attack both the sapwood 
and the heartwood. These and the fungi which attack only the 
heartwood mav continue to rot the heartwood of trees after the 
fire scars are closed by healing. Trees more than 25 to 30 years old, 
while less likely than young trees to be killed outright by fire, are 
more likely to suffer from decay under fire scars. 

Other Places Where Rot Enters 

Not all wood rots gain entrance through fire scars; some may enter 
sprout trees at the base through the old stump. They may also 
enter wounds, especially those with exposed heartwood, on any por- 
tion of the trees, such as severe lightning scars, broken limbs, branch 
stubs, ax wounds, etc. Pines, spruces, and other coniferous trees in 
farm woodlands frequently suffer from heart rots which gain en- 
trance through branch stubs, etc., but in such trees there is also a 
large amount of butt rot entering through fire scars. 

From this it will be seen that it is as necessary to keep fires out 
of woodlands as it is to keep the weeds out of cultivated crops. The 
highest yield of best grades of timber can be obtained only m wood- 
lands where fires are prevented. It pays to prevent fires in wood- 
lands. 

George G. Hedgcock. 


F lax — D rought- ‘‘ Saginaw ” is a variety of fiber flax 
Resistant Form adapted to conditions in the United 
Now Developed States, where the climate is generally 
warmer and drier than in the flax-growing 
regions of northern Europe. It has been developed by selection, 
by the office of fiber investigations in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Nearly all of the fiber flax of the world is grown from seed originat- 
ing in the region of Pskof in Russia, That is a region of abundant 
moisture with a short growing season of long days, between 56° 
and 58° north latitude. None of this Russian seed is of a pure type. 
Some of it produces tall slender stalks with few seed bolls and a 
tendency to mature late ; other seeds in the same lot produce shorter 
stalks with more seed bolls ripening earlier. 

Wlien this seed is sown by the fiber flax growers in Michigan and 
Oregon between latitudes' 42° and 45°, where the summer days are 
shorter, the climate warmer and drier, and the crops are harvested 
for both fiber and seed production before all of the plants are fully 
ripe, there is an increase in the proportion of seed from the shorter 
early maturing plants. The growers said that the type deteriorated 
or the “ flax ran out ” in a few generations and it was necessary to 
import fresh supplies of seed at least once in four years. Most of 
the seed imported was Blue Blossom Dutch, of Russian origin 
grown one or more years in Holland, 
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In i909 more than 40 fields of fiber flax were injected in the 
^^Thumb” district east of Saginaw Bay in eastern Michigan and 
1^00 tall plants were selected. Each plant was wrapped by itself 
to prevent any loss or mixture of seeds. The selections were based 
on height and straight slender stalks free from basal branching. 
These plants after drying were measured, weighed, and the seed bolls 
and seeds counted. The seeds from 100 of the best plants were saved 
separately and planted at Croswell, Mich., in May, 1910. They were 
planted, one seed in a place, 3 inches apart, at a uniform depth, in uni- 
lorm soil, and a further selection was made from the plants produced. 

Superior Type Produced 

Selection and comparison were continued until a type was pro- 
duced that grew taller and better than others in dry seasons as well 
as in moist years. This type had tall slender stems but with com- 
paratively few seed bolls. The seed supply, beginning wi^li a few 
ounces, was increased with difficulty. It was sown in drills and cul- 
tivated to increase the production. Winter crops were grown in 
Porto Rico and in Alabama to increase it twice in the same year. 
Storms destroyed the increase plats three different years and a fun- 
gous disease necessitated its destruction one year. 

Sufficient seed was finally obtained to distribute small quantities 
to commercial growers who have increased it and have very carefully 
kept it pure. These growers state that it is the first fiber flax they 
have ever grown that does not ^M'un out.” It makes an especially 
good showing compared with Blue Blossom Dutch or other European 
flaxes in a dry season. 

There were 700 acres of ^‘Saginaw'" flax grown in Michigan in 
1925, and more than 8,0iU) l)ushels of seed for sowing have been saved 
from an especially good crop of 1.000 acres in 1926. 

I..YSTEK H. Dewey. 

F laxseed Price The size of the flaxseed crop in Ar- 
Largely Influenced gentina, the most important fla.xseed- 
by Argentine Crop producing country, ap[>ears to be the 
major factor affecting flaxseed prices in 
the United States. The influence of the Argentine crop, which is 
harvested early in the winter and begins to come on the United 
States market toward the end of January, is felt in our flaxseed 
prices through the following fall when the bulk of our crop is 
marketed. In addition to the Argentine crop, the production of 
flaxseed in the United States and Canada are important price 
factors, and also the IcA^el of building-material prices, wdiich reflects 
variations in demand in the building industry as well as variations 
in the general level of commodity prices. 

For many years the United States has been on an import basis for 
flaxseed. It draws its additional supplies chiefly from Argentina, 
and to a less extent from Canada. During the five-year period, 1921- 
1925, the production of flaxseed in Argentina averaged 54,0(X),000 
bushels, as compared with an average of 18,000,000 for the United 
States, the second largest producer. The next most important coun- 
tries, arranged in order of importance, were India, Russia, and 
Canada. 
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Figure 93 shows the relationship of the production of flaxseed in 
Arg^tina in the preceding winter, plus the current season’s produc- 
tion in the United States and Canada, to the price of No. 1 flaxseed 
at Minneapolis, average September to November, divided by the 
Bureau of Labor index of building-material prices. The years in- 
cluded are 191U-1925, omitting the year 1917, when a crop failure 
in Argentina the previous winter, in addition to shipping mfficulties 
caused by the war, brought on an abnormal market situation. The 
low demand for flaxseed during the years 1918 to 1922 is evidenced 
by the lower curve, which follows the same general tendency as the 
main curve, but on a level averaging gome 50 cents a bushel lower. 



Fig. 93. — Relation of flaxsoed production in Argentina, I’nited States, and Canada, to 
average Minnesota No. 1 flaxseed jjrice, Septeinber-November adjusted, 1908-1916 
and 1918-1925 


The year 1923 was a period of transition between the two levels of 
demand. The shape of the curve indicates that when prices fall to 
a certain level there is a tendency for them to become stabilized near 
the level, owing to the fact that when the price of linseed oil is suffi- 
ciently low it displaces other oils, particularly in soap making, with 
a consequent broadening of demand. 

U M* Daogit. 


F lax Rust Control Flax rust is similar to the faniiliar black 
Through Immune stem rust of wheat, in some l espects, and 
Strains Possible yet verv diflferent in others. It can not at- 
tack wheat, nor can tlie wheat rust attack 
flax. Each of these rusts has four distinct stages, the most conspicu- 
ous of which are the red and black stages. All four stages or the 
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flax rust are produced on flax, and on no other plants, except that 
:iertain species of wild flax are attacked. The stem rust of wheat, 
m the other hand, produces its red and black stages on wheat, but 
requires entirely different host, the common barberry, on which to 
develop its two other stages and complete its life history. The 
organism causing flax rust lives over winter, in the black stage, on 
infected straw and can go directly back to flax the following summer, 
when the spores of the black stage germinate. The wheat-stem-rust 
organism lives over winter in a similar manner, but can not go di- 
rectly back to wheat from the black stage. It must first go through 
the barberry. The wheat- 
stem-rust parasite, there- 
fore, has a weak place in 
its life history which the 
flax rust parasite does not 
have. 

As the control of flax 
rust can not be effected 
by destroying an alternate 
host, other methods must 
be used. The most prom- 
ising of these is the devel- 
opment of rust-resistant 
varieties. This method 
has been used with suc- 
cess in controlling the de- 
structive wilt disease of 
flax, but, unfortunately, 
most of the wilt-resistant 
varieties now in use are 
susceptible to rust. This 
fact has not been gener- 
ally appreciated. It has 
become the practice among 
some of the growers of 
wilt-resistant flax to sow 
the crop several years in 
succession on the same 
land, feeling they are safe 
in doing so because their 
flax is resistant to wilt. 

Susceptible to Other Dis- 
eases 

The fact that the wilt- 
resistant flax is suscep- 
tible to other diseases either is not recognized or is overlooke'd. The 
multiplication of rust is especially favored by such a system of farm- 
ing, and, when it is followed, damage from rust is likely to be severe. 
Flax rust not only causes reduced yields of seed, but may also cause 
the stems of fiber flax to be of very inferior quality, or even useless 
for fiber purposes. 

During the jmst five years, investigations on the control of flax 
lust have been made in cooperation wuth the Minnesota agricultural 
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experiment station. Varieties of seed flax which are entirely immnne 
from rust have been found. Some of these are also highly resistant 
to wilt. These have been crossed with susceptible varieties of both 
seed flax and fiber flax in order to develop improved varieties 
of both types of flax, combining immunity from rust wilt resistance. 

^Figure 94 shows the progress in the development of varieties of 
fiber flax immune from rust. The selection in the middle is immune 
from rust and was produced by crossing the susceptible fiber flax 
on the right with the rust-imimune, wilt-resistant seed flax shown at 
the left. 

Arthur W. Henry. 

F loods Not the least in importance among the many 
and the hazards of farming in the United States is that of 

Farmer loss by floods. 

In some sections, especially in the rich bottom 
lands along many streams, the hazard is present a large part of the 
crop-growing season ; in other regions and tliese form much the larger 
area, the hazard is absent or of little moment. The menace is great- 
est in the spring and early summer and again in the fall when, al- 
though crops have matured they may not have been gathered into 
barns or other safe places. Severe midsummer floods are infrequent 
and, as a rule, confined to limited areas. 

A demand for accurate statistics of flood loss has existed for many 
years. Owing to the difficulties attending the collection of such sta- 
tistics the demand has been met only partially and those put forth 
herein, although the best obtainable, are submitted as little more 
than rough estimates and, moreover, probably do not cover more 
than 75 per cent of the total. For this reason an additional 25 per 
cent has been added as will appear in the next paragraph. 

Flood Loss in United States 

During the 15 years ended with 1925, the reported loss from floods 
aggregated $530,542,660 or more than $35,000,0(K) annually. Adding 
to this estimate 25 per cent for unreported losses (loss to railroads 
is rarely reported) the amount becomes $707,390,213 or more than 
$40,000,000 annually on the average. 

Of this huge total the loss to agriculture — crops, livestock, farm 
buildings and property and erosion — was $172,186,987. Nearly 33 
per cent of the total loss fell upon the farmer. These figures are 
impressive when it is considered that loss to the farmer is largely 
unavoidable, that growing crops can not be removed to places of 
safety. On the other hand, the loss of matured crops in the fall 
when left in the fields along river bottoms that are subject to over- 
flow is on a different footing. The obvious remedy is never to leave 
a matured crop in fields subject to overflow. 

The Weather Bureau undertakes to warn dwellers of the lowlands 
along the larger streams of the coming of dangerous floods, but that 
service can not be extended, for reasons well understood, to the small 
streams that are liable to flood from the so-called cloudburst 
rainfall. 
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Incomplete statistics for the 15 years considered show an estimated 
saving to agricultural interests through the medium of flood-warn- 
ings of $38,185^40 or a little more than $2,000,000 per annum on 
the average. 

The cost to the taxpayer for this service is very small, probably 
about 1 per cent of the total amount saved, interest included. 

The farmer is indirectly affected by flood loss beyond the farm, 
as the cost thereof must be absorbed somewhere in the w^orld of 
business and finally reflected back to the consumer in the shape of 
increased cost of tlie supplies which he must purchase; on the other 
hand, he is benefited, although to a less extent, by decreased costs 
passed on to him by business interests that have been able to make 
a saving through the medium of flood warnings. These warnings 
have been freely distributed in the past, yet the very recent develop- 
ment of radio transmission has so enormously increased their dis- 
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tribution as to now make it jiracticable. for almost every one in- 
terested to receive them more readily and much earlier than 
ever before. 

H, C. Fraxkknfield. 


F lour Consump- For the past 40 years, the per capita 
tion Falling in consumption of wheat flour in the United 
the United States States has declined more than 20 per cent. 

In 1879, the earliest year for which ade- 
quate data are available, the annual consumption of wheat flour was 
equivalent to 5.0 bushels per person. Since 1919 it has been approx- 
imately 4.25 bushels. This decline in per capita consumption is 
about 16 per cent below what it was before the war and 24 per cent 
below that of 1879. From 1879 to 1905 there was a slight gradual 
decline, amounting to about two-tenths of 1 per cent a year. From 
1914 to 1921, there was a much more rapid decline which averaged 
more than 2 per cent a year. The low point of the decline, less than 
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4 bushels per person, was probably reached in 1918, the year of 
war-time restrictions. In 1919, when war-time restrictions on the 
use of flour were removed, consumption increased to 4.7 bushels, but 
declined to the present average of 4.25. Since 1921 the consumption 
per .person has remained practically the same. 

In Figure 96 these statements are borne out by two sets of data. 
One set shows the per capita disappearance of wheat flour for census 
years, as computed from total flour millings, exports, and changes 
in stocks. The other, the disappearance for rood, feed, and loss for 
each crop year since 1900, is based on the total supply of wheat at the 
beginning of the year from which have been deducted exports, seed 
requirements, and stocks on hand at the end of the year. The 
variations shown in these figures are probably due to changes in the 
quantities fed and used for other than food consumption. Both sets 
of data, however, show a general downward trend, particularly 
between 1900 and 1921. 
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Fi«. 96. — Disapponrunco of wheat flour per capita exproHsed in biiKbels of wheat for 
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Causes of Decline 

The reasons for this long-time decline in consumption of wheat 
flour are the drift of population to the cities, increased average 
purchasing power, the rise in the commercial bread-baking industry, 
and the possibly continuing effect of war-time restrictions on wheat 
consumption. Our city population, which in 1920 represented 51 
per cent of the total, compared with only 35 per cent in 1890, con- 
sumes projiortionately less flour and proportionately more other 
food than the rural population. As country people adopt city habits 
when they move to town, it is inevitable that the shift of population 
shoidd be accompanied by a decline in per capita consumption of 
flour. This tendency has been further strengthened by the increased 
average purchasing power. The present money income of industrial 
employees will buy at least 20 per cent more goods than the corres- 
ponding pre-war income would have purchased. This greater buy- 
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ing power enables consumers to purchase larger quantities of fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy products at the expense of wheat flour. 

With the relatively greater increase m city population has come 
the rise of the baking industry. Large bakery units undoubtedly 
now use flour more efficiently than did the smaller units two decades 
ago. Moreover, the development of high-quality wheat makes pos- 
sible the manufacture of bread and wheat products with less flour 
than was formerly required. Furthermore, other ingredients than 
flour may now form larger proportions in the composition of the 
commercial wheat loaf. According to the census of 1923, for in- 
stance, the baking industry, besides consuming 31,000,000 barrels of 
flour valued at $218,000,000, used other ingredients such as eggs, 
butter, lard, milk, fruit, and nuts, valued at $265,000,000. These 
other ingredients undoubtedly tended to satisfy wants which other- 
wise would have meant a greater consumption of flour. 

Facts Have Bearing on Production 

These facts have a bearing on the production of wheat in the 
United States for domestic consumption. Should the general down- 
ward trend in wheat-flour consumption be continued into the next 
decade, the total quantity of wheat consumed as flour would remain 
approximately at the present quantity of about 500,000,000 bushels, 
even with an increase of population. On the other hand, if it be 
assumed that the per capita consumption of wheat flour has now 
become stabilized at approximately 4.25 bushels, and if population 
continues to increase at the rate of 1,500,000 pei^sons a year, the 
production of wheat for domestic flour purposes would need to be 
increased by about 65,000,000 bushels by the end of the next 10 
years. Any increase in production greater than that would enlarge 
the quantity of wheat grain and flour to be disposed of in foreign 
markets, 

L. H. Bean. 


F ood Studies a few years ago doctors, dietitians, and 
Throw Light on experts of one sort or another were the only 
Diet Problems ones wlio cared much about the composition 
of foods. The average person was satisfied 
if the food that appeared on his table three time a day tasted 
good and kept him from being hungry between meals. But times 
have changed. Calories, protein, carbohydrates, iron, and calcium 
are household words applied to foods. Everybody is trying to eat 
the proper number of calories and to be sure that he is getting 
enough iron to make red blood and enough calcium to build boners 
and teeth. The tables on food composition issued 25 years agh 
by the Department of Agriculture are still the best answer to some 
of the q^uestions raised. Many new facts have come to liglit since 
these tables were published, however, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics is now bringing these food figures up to date. 

Foods vary a great deal more in what they contain than even the 
scientists used to think. Milk is not just milk. Every dairy farmer 
knows what a difference even 1 per cent of butterfat will make in 
his creamery check at the end of the month. He knows also oi4y. 
too well that every cow in the herd can not be relied on to give mi^ 
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of a certain standard. So it is with apples, onions, pork, beef, poul* 
try, and all the other foods raised on the farm and many prepared 
in factories. They may differ widely in the food elements they 
contain. 

These differences may count just as much in food value as the 
change in butterfat in milk does in dollars and cents. It is not possi- 
ble to say that a pound of beef or of cheese or other food contains 
so many calories, so much protein, and all the rest without knowing 
more about that particular piece of beef or cheese. 

Variations in Meats 

Meat is one of the hardest foods on which to make general state- 
ments about composition. It is not difficult to see why the carcass 
of a very thin steer, for example, that would have sold as common ” 
must be entirely different in its make-up from one that came from 
a well-fattened animal that would have been graded “good” or 
“choice.” Compared on a percentage basis with the fat one, the 
thin carcass might have nearly twice as much bone and its edible 
portion only about one-third as much fat. One might have a fuel 
value of 850 calories per pound and the other 1,900 calories. Even 
wider extremes than these can be found on the retail market. 
Plainly, the steaks, roasts, and stews from two such animals will 
not be much alike in food value. 

Moreover, the cuts even in one carcass vary almost as widely. 
Some cuts are bony, others are almost entirely lean meat, and others 
are marbled with fat or have borders or sections of fat. But in 
studies of diet it is necessary to know, approximately at least, the 
composition of some particular cut of beef. Some kind of a classi- 
fication is needed that will take into account round steaks with only 
5 per cent fat as well as rib roasts with as much as 50 per cent. To 
this end new figures have been derived for beef which are believed 
to be t 3 rpical of the maiket grades and of the standard wholesale 
cuts. Bone, “visible fat,” water, protein, “chemical” fat (ether ex- 
tract), and ash are given in percentages and the number of calories 
per pound are stated. Such figures are given for chuck, flank, loin, 
rib, round, and other wholesale cuts from thin, medium, fat, and 
very fat carcasses, which correspond to common, medium, good, and 
choice and prime grades of beef. 

Pork, mutton, and other njeats, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, sugars, and all the other food materials commonly used in the 
United States will be studied in this same way. The results will 
be published as rapidly as possible for the benefit of persons “ count- 
ing the calories ” in their own meals or studying food problems with 
a view to fitting the supply to the demand and insuring a well- 
balanced diet for everybody. 

CnARLorrE Chattteld. 

F ood Habits Suppose you were asked how much food your 

of Farm family consumed last year. Could you tell ? 
Families You probably could in general. Thousands of 
farm housewives have answered that question for 
the United States Department of Agriculture during the last five 
years. But suppose you were asked what your food is giving you 
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in the way of food value, whether the q^uantity and kind of food 
consumed are suitable for the health and physical development of 
your family, and whether you are getting the best food values for 
the money and time expended. Could you answer that? Probably 
not, for such questions can l)e answered only after food-consumption 
figures have been carefully analyzed and studied, and the work 
usually has to be done by someone specially trained in that field. 
The Bureau of Home Economics is making a study of food habits in 
which the figures that have been collected from the farm families 
are being studied to find answers to all these questions. 

In this study not only the value of the food consumed by the 
average farm family is calculated, but also the amount of nutri- 
ents, such as energy, protein, minerals, and vitamins, in each 
family’s food. By the use of standards for measuring the amount 
of each nutrient needed by the family one is then able to judge 
whether the food that has been consumed is adequate to promote 
growth in the children, to furnish energy for work and heat, and to 
maintain the health and well-being of each member of the family. 

Almost 2,000 of these farm records have been studied for the pur- 
pose of learning two things. It was desirable to know first what 
the average farm family is eating. Then the diets of individual 
families were analyzed to see how many of them differed from the 
average diet. According to these records it was found that the 
average farm family probably consumes quite as much if not more 
than it actually needs. But when the food used by individual 
families was analyzed it was discovered that a large proportion of 
them do not get enough minerals, such as calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron, to insure the best growth and development in the children 
and good health in the adults. In every case this deficiency was 
caused by the fact that milk, fruit, and vegetables were not pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities by these families. 

Food from Farms 

The families spent on the average in time and money about $650 
per year for food and of this amount two-thirds was furnished by the 
farm. Since energy is the simplest measurement for comparing the 
food value of different foods it is used in studying food expenditures. 

Of the total diet the animal foods furnished on the whole 50 per 
cent of the energy at 60 per cent of the cost. AVhen a comparison of 
food value and cost was made of the different food groups it was 
found that meat, fish, and eggs furnished 16 per (‘ent of the total 
energy at 28 per cent of the cost. Milk and cream made a better 
showing than meat, fish, and eggs. They furnished 15 per cent of 
the energy at only 19 per cent of the cost. F ruit and vegetables gave 
figures much like milk, furnishing, as they did, 13 per cent of the 
energy at 19 per cent of the cost. Fatty foods, cereals, and sweets, 
w^hich yielded 56 per cent of the total energy of the average farm diet 
at only 29 per cent of the cost, are the least expensive. 

Animal foods, as these figures sIioav, are on the whole more expen- 
sive than vegetable foods. This is due especially to the high cost of 
meat, fish, eggs, and cheese, and the low cost of cereals and 
sweets. Milk, fruit, and vegetables, which are especially good sources 
of minerals and vitamins, furnish in addition almost twice as much 
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of the energy of the farm diet as do meat, fish, and eg^. Since 
these are the foods commonly furnished by the farm it will doubt- 
less interest you to know that if you are consuming the average 
farm diet you can improve the quality of your food supply with 
less expenditure of time and money by furnishing for your table 
more milk, fruit, and vegetables and less meat, fish, and eggs. The 
cereals and sweets are usually purchased by the farm family. Al- 
though they are cheap sources of energy they are lacking in many 
of the minerals and vitamins. It is therefore safe to increase their 
use only when a large quantity of milk, fruit, and vegetables is also 
used. 

Edith Hawley. 


F ood spoilage If all of the food produced upon the farms 

in Distribu- could reach the consumer without loss from 
tion Heavy leakage, souring, rot, the attacks of rodents or 
insects, or just plain waste through careless- 
ness or ignorance, the farmer’s crop would increase in value and the 
unit price of many commodities to the consumer could be reduced. 
However unattainable this ideal may be as a generality, in a single 
commoiiity — sweet potatoes (The Plant Disease Reporter Supple- 
ment 45, May 1, 1926, p. 55) — losses totaling 30 per cent of the crop, 
or 40,000,000 bushels, in 1918, have been progressively reduced to 
6.9 per cent, or roughly 5,000,000 bushels, in 1925. Not all losses 
are so conspicuous or so preventable, but the changes introduced by 
the sweet-i)otato grower followed lines already clearly marked out 
by meat packers, the citrus-fruit industry, and many other organized 
groups. 

Spoilage for the purposes of this discussion takes two general 
forms, (1) the total destruction of food values, and (2) such injury 
to appearance, odor, taste, or texture as renders the product un- 
salable for human food. In the first case the entire investment may 
be and commonly is lost, as, for example, the rotting of ripe berries, 
peaches, apples, or spinach, or the freezing of potatoes in transit. In 
the second case, products ordinarily sold for human food may fre- 
quently be used for stock, for exalriple, damaged flour and heated 
grain. 

The annual reports of Federal, State, and city rcOTlatory agencies 
summarize the quantities of food condemned and destroyed. These 
totals mount into many millions of pounds, which under proper 
handling would have been distributed for human consumption, while 
other millions of pounds are released only for animal feeding or for 
technical purposes. Besides the products eliminated from human use, 
a vast amount of material actually consumed is lowered in quality 
and acceptability by the same destructive agencies without having 
reached the stage of deterioration at which it might be condemned. 
It therefore becomes desirable to define the causes of the wastes en- 
countered, the nature and extent of the loss involved in food spoil- 
age, the dangers to health involved in the consumption of spoiled 
and mishandled food, and the measures necessary to cut such wastage 
to' the minimum. 
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Three general groups of agencies in this wastage must be remem- 
bered: (1) Those inherent in the raw product itsdf, such as respira- 
tion or other metabolic changes or enzymic activities, illustrated by 
overripening and ultimately the complete breakdown of many prod- 
ucts; (2) fermentation and rotting processes due to the activity of 
molds, yeasts, and bacteria; the depredations of insects and 
rodents or predatory animals. These agencies need not be discussed 
in detail ; their existence and general characters are common knowl- 
edge. Overripe fruit, soured milk, tainted meat, musty cereals, 
wormy fruit, and the marks of the activity of rats and mice are 
well known, although few appreciate the extent of the damage thus 
done. 

Some consideration of the conditions underlying spoilage is neces- 
sary as a foundation for constructive measures to stop waste. We 
must at the outset admit that some or all of the agencies of destruc- 
tion already listed are always present. Hence we must ^cjam to 
live with them, yet reduce their toll to the minimum. 

The composition of each food product is the primary factor in 
determining whether it is stable and easily kept and handled, or 
perishable and diflScult to preserve. But there is no sharo line 
between them. Although some products may be handled easily and 
kept almost indefinitely with few precautions, most products make 
specific demands upon intelligent care for their preservation. Mois- 
ture, temperature, and time are the three major factors in spoilage. 
These factors, together with the initial composition of a product, 
largely determine the demands of that product upon our handling 
facilities and upon the knowledge and skill of the handler. 

Moisture in All Food 

Moisture is present to some degree in practically all food, rang- 
ing from a fraction of 1 per cent in a sample of granulated sugar 
to 90 per cent and more in ripe fruits like the Srawberry. The 
sugar is staple, but only so long as it is kept dry. The fruit is per- 
ishable at best and can only be carried in sound condition to a 
distant market by the exercise of the greatest skill in packing and in 
refrigeration and the utmost promptness in shipment. Between 
these extreme cases there is every gradation of stability and instabil- 
ity, in which water at varying concentrations in the kind and quan- 
tity of the nutrient present sets a limit upon our selection of handling 
practices. In the stable groups of products — grains, manufactured 
(cereal products, and dried, brined, or sweetened foods — there is, 
product by product, a concentration of nutrients at which the in- 
ternal activities of the product itself are minimized and the attack 
of microorganisms from without is reduced or stopped. From such 
critical concentrations only a slight increase in water content will 
often permit spoilage agencies to become active. Flour -becomes 
musty, corn meal will sour and become lumpy, pre^rves ferment 
or “ work,” pickles become slippery and soften, dried apples get 
moldy, if, all other conditions remaining the same, just a little too 
much water is added in manufacture. 

Water does not act alone. A product will keep in cold weather 
at a water content at which it will spoil promptly in warm weather. 
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Decomposition and fermentation seem to stop entirely only when 
every particle is frozen, but practically very little spoilage occurs at 
temperatures near the freezing point of water. These same processes 
are retarded, not stopped, in uie cool storage of the household refrig- 
erator or of the cellar. They are useful to carry food from one day 
to another, but inefficient with perishables when long storage is 
demanded. 

Time thus enters as the third great factor in spoilage. A few 
products kept from water and from vermin remain unchanged for, 
perhaps, indefinite periods. Most of our foodstuffs deteriorate with 
age, no matter what our precautions may be. Some may remain 
upon the shelf for years without offensive change; some can be kept 
frozen with little or slow deterioration; but for the larger number 
we must use all the apparatus and all of the skill available, and yet, 
to have high quality they must be consumed within a reasonable 
storage period. 

Where to Improve Methods of Handling 

If we disregard the problem of the large market and the long 
shipping line, for which expert service is usually constantly avail- 
able, the local store, the home, and the farm represent points at 
which improvement in food handling is imperative. 

In the local store all kinds of products, from the most stable to 
the very perishable, are brought together under one roof and fre- 
quently in one room with inefficient and often ill-trained help. Com- 
mon sense and human experience go a long way in the efficient 
handling of fnany of these products, but with a multiplicity of new 
and imtried foods, some of them experimental even to the manufac- 
turer, the storekeeper’s experience as a guide to practices breaks 
down at many points. Urged on by the representations of the 
distributor on the one side and the demands of the consumer on 
the other, these stores constantly carry numerous products in which 
the losses to the seller are excessive and the conditions of the product 
delivered to the consumer’s household often very unsatisfactory. 
Vegetables eaten fresh may be discussed as illustrating this general 
problem. 

Keep Fruit and Vegetables Under Refrigeration 

The inclusion of green vegetables in every dietary recommended 
has brought lettuce, celery, spinach, and many related forms to all 
our markets throughout the year. During a large part of the year, 
however, these products must be shipped for long distances, involving 
transportation dangers, delays, and changes in temperature and 
humidity, thus adding greatly to the exposures. As a result, many 
shipments become a total loss and others are partially spoiled. The 
unit price to the consumer must cover not only the cost at the point 
of production and the distributing cost, but the spoilage as well. 

Experiments have shown, however, that the simple expedient of 
chilling these products thoroughly, while dry, and packing them 
in that condition for shipment will slow down the activities of the 
vegetables until they are practically negligible and largely stop bac- 
terial multiplication during a reasonable market period. Supported 
by cool weather or ordinary refrigeration en route and at the selling 
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point, it is possible to reduce greatly the spoilage in this series of 
products Even more important, however, is the improvement in 
quality which makes the vegetables attractive instead of scarcely 
edible. Yet the improvements proposed would demand radical 
changes in the provisions for hanming commonly found all the way 
from the producer to the retailer. Such changes follow the pres- 
sure of public demand for products not merely edible in the sense 
of being tolerable, but high in quality, a demand which is supported 
by evidence that the saving and improved prices obtained will 
actually more than cover the added expense. 

Increased provision for the control of temperature and humidity 
in the market stall and retail store is clearly demanded in the intere^ 
not only of economy but of the added safety of the foodstuffs which, 
if properly handled, could be made to reach the consumer in clean, 
crisp, sound condition. Protection against flies, rodentr, and animal 
and human contaminations would be incidental to proper care against 
decomposition, but would be an inestimable gain in the battle against 
the spread of enteric diseases through mishandled food. The con- 
ditions in the local store are intensified when food is transferred to 
the home, and here again better provision for safe handling and 
better knowledge of safe limits in handling are needed. 

Take the single factor of temperature control. Some type of 
refrigeration in every home is an ideal to be promoted in every way 
possible. Nevertheless, it is recognized that there are great sections 
of our country in which ice or artificial cold storage has been thus 
far physically or economically impossible for the people upon farms 
and for many of those in villages. In many of these areas cellars 
which make cool storage possible are practical and widely used. In 
others supplies of cold water are availaole. Although they materially 
improve the situation, they are often inefficiently used. 

Again, the many types of iccless refrigerators ” which utilize the 
cooling power of evaporating water are found to be useful and to be 
within the economic reach of all who will take the time and trouble 
to make them from plans freely in reach of all and materials already 
in every home. Nevertheless, a great many houses lack any provision 
for the proper control of temperature during the hotter part of the 
year. In a great many more homes there is need of more systematic 
care to preserve food under the best conditions available and to cut 
down the very high percentages of loss which are to be seen on every 
hand. For them the procedure to be recommended depends upon 
the source of the perishable food. If the supply comes from the 
home garden, only so much as can be quickly consumed should be 
cooked for the table. There should be little left over, and that should 
ordinarily be consumed within the next two meals or recooked if 
held to the end of a 24-hour period. The excess produced may be 
sold if a market is in reach. Otherwise proper home canning or' 
drying of all material in prime condition from day to day will keep 
the excess for a season of shortage. 

Test of Fitness of Food 

The test of fitness for use should not be the ability of the con- 
sumer ‘‘to get food past his nose,” but “is it right? ” Not merely 
is food so filthy or so decomposed as to be dangerous, but is it fresh, 
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sounds and clean? The cooperation of producers, shippers, trans- 
portation agencies, and all distributors is necessary to get food fit 
for corsumption to, the consumer’s household. The safety fmd satis- 
faction of the ultimate consumer rests finally upon the ideals of 
cleanliness and soundness held by the one who actually prepares 
that food for human use. 

Charles Thom. 


F OOT-and-Mouth The highly contagious malady, foot-and- 
Disease in the mouth disease, exists in most of the countries 
United States of the world. In many of them it has gained 
such a foothold that no attempt is made to 
eradicate it. In view of the close trade relations that exist between 
the United States and countries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
prevalent, the danger is ever present that infection may be introduced 
and, unless promptlv recognized and effectively combated, become 
permanently establisned. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared in the United States on 
eight different occasions — 1870, 1880, 1884, 1902, 1908, 1914, and 
twice in 1924. All these outbreaks were stamped out; some quickly, 
others only after long and expensive campaigns. The cost of eradi- 
cation work for all outbreaks was approximately $20,000,000, divided 
about equally between the Federal Government and the States in- 
volved. By far the largest item of expense was payment made to 
livestock producers for animals and property destroyed. In eradi- 
cating these outbreaks more than 342,000 cattle, sheep, swine, and 
other cloven-hoofed animals were slaughtered. But even after al- 
lowing for the indemnity payments, losses estimated at more than 
$150,000,000 were sustained by stock owners and others directly and 
indirectly affected. 

Stringent measures are' being used to ^ard against further misfor- 
tunes of this kind. The importation of domestic ruminants and swine 
from infected countries is prohibited entirely. Such animals originat- 
ing in countries free from the disease are detained in quarantine sta- 
tions at ports of entry under close veterinary supervision until it is 
considered safe to release them. Vessels from foot-and-mouth disease 
infected countries with live animals aboard to supply the meat re- 
quirements of their crews are prohibited entrance into our harbors. 

Hides, skins, fertilizers, animal feeds, and a great variety of other 
products derived from animals or intended for feeding purposes, 
which are considered likely to serve as carriers of the infection, are 
either excluded entirely or are admitted subject to disinfection or 
such other treatment as may be necessary to destroy any lurking 
germs. Hay or straw packing material from infected countries, 
unless accompanied by a satisfactory certificate of disinfection, is 
burned under official supervision. 

The use of substitute packing materials, such as excelsior or paper, 
as advocated by the department, is becoming quite general, and at 
the present time less than 5 per cent of the shipments arriving in 
this country are packed in hay or straw, subject to restrictions. The 
disinfection of previously used bags and bagging material of foreign 
origin which might find their way to farms is another requirement 
designed to afford protection to our farming interests. Plants have 
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been constructed for this purpose at ports of entry, equipped with 
steel chambers, in which the material is subjected to heat at a tem- 
perature sufficiently high to destroy the infection. 

Preparedness 

A vast foreign commerce and rapid means of transportation make 
the task of repelling foot-and-mouth disease a most difficult one. It 
is probable, therefore, that in spite of all reasonable and practicable 
precautions that can be taken to keep out infection it will at some 
time be reintroduced. 

In preparation for future outbreaks the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the department has given special attention to a study of 
foot-and-mouth disease contiol and eradication under various con- 
ditions. Based on this study and on its experience in past outbreaks 
the bureau has formulated a comprehensive plan of procedure which 
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has been submitted to the State livestock sanitary officials and ap- 
proved. This plan covers every phase of work in the field and pro- 
vides definite methods of cooperation between the Federal and State 
authorities. 

The bureau maintains a force of trained Aeterinarians and other 
inspectors who have had experience in previous outbreaks. This 
entire force is prej^ared to proceed to the scene of action on tele- 
graphic orders. Its organization is someAvhat similar to that of an 
army, with its supervisory officers selected in advance for, important 
posts. It is made up of units each one of which handles a particular 
line of Avork, such as inspections, appraisals, trench digging, slaugh- 
ter, disinfection, car cleaning, and shipments. 

Owing to the extreme contafriousness of foot-and-mouth disease 
and the rapidity Avith which it spreads, the immediate slaughter 
and proper disposal of infected animals stand out as the most essen- 
tial elements in prompt eradication. In earlier outbreaks great diffi- 
culty was experienced frequently in preventing the spread of infec- 
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tion while diseased animals were above ground awaiting slaughter 
and burial. During tlie recent Texas outbreak, however, the problem 
of holding infection in check and providing sufficient trench space 
for infected herds Avas largely solved through the use of steam 
shovels and oil-burning niacliincs. The latter machines operate 
somewhat on the principle of a blowtorch. They are light enough to 
be placed on a truck, and thus can be mov'ed rapidly where needed. 
A herd of a few animals in which infection manifests itself, after 
being slaughtered, can be burned within a few hours through the 
use of one of these machines. Where large herds, especially ot 
range cattle, are involved, the actuallv diseased animals can be 
slaughtered and immediately incinerated, thus retarding the spread 
of infection tli rough the herd until the steam shovels have had timt^ 



h'lo. 98,- When large mimbers of cattle are involved, disposal b;v wlaughter. (luicklinir, 
and deep burial has proved to be a certain mt*an8 of checking the spread of thi'» 
higldy contagious foreign malady. The picture shows one of tlu' largest treneh*'s 
in the U)U4 outbreak in California 

to arriA e and jirepare trenches for the burial of the remaining ani- 
mals. These machines and other apparatus adapted to this Avork in 
recent outbreaks Avill be of material assistance in case of future need. 

Cooperation of Farmers Essential 

Despite the scope of eradication measures and the diligence with 
which they are applied, success in combating an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease can not be attained Avithout cooperation of the farmers 
and business interests of the community involved. This is evspecially 
true as it relates to farmers, who are the ones chiefly affected. 

Posters placed throughout the quarantined area depict the symp- 
toms of foot-and-mouth disease. The prompt discovery of a center 
of infection is a matter of the utmost importance. Farmers, there- 
fore, can render a valuable service by immediately reporting 
suspicious eases in their herds or locality. Stock owners, 
through curiosity, liaA e been knoAvn to visit neighboring quarantined 
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premises and carry infection back to their own herds. Conscientious 
compliance with the provisions of a quarantine — ^the requirements 
of which are never more stringent than absolutely necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the interests of all concerned — will tend to 
guard against such a situation. 

Although it is the duty of all to aid in the enforcement of quaran- 
tine orders, there will be misguided individuals in every outbreak 
w^ho, throu^’h ignorance of the true nature of the disease or for other 
reasons, will oppose the slaughter of animals. This country has used 
the slaughter method of eradication with unfailing success. In 
various foreign countries, especially in Europe, where attempts have 
been made to combat the disease by methods of quarantine and treat- 
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Fid. ao. — liifspectiDg a steor for foot-and-mouth disease on the range. Oflacial field 
forces engaged in the work must have men qualified as riders and ropers, In addi- 
tion to expert diagnosticians and veterinarians 


ment, it has invariably become so firmly established that the slaughter 
method no longer is feasible. The losses in such countries are heavy 
and continuous. A Federal scientific commission which returned to 
the United States in 1926, after more than a year’s study of foot-and- 
mouth disease on farms and in the laboratories of European coun- 
tries, gives unqualified approval to the slaughter method. 

Farmers can cooperate by informing themselves and by encourag- 
ing others to become familiar with the true and serious character of 
foot-and-mouth disease and the great expense and handicap to the 
livestock industry in countries where the disease has passed beyond 
the stage where it is possible to eradicate it. They can^be especially 
helpful in using their influence against ill-advised movements to 
temporize with an outbreak and in opposing the issuance of court 
injunctions which tie the hands of officials wdio are fighting the 
disease and which tend to bring on the locality and State destructive 
embargoes by neighboring States. Farmers, through their organi- 
zations, may also serve a helpful purpose by assisting in any move- 
ment to obtain suitable State legislation which will place the State 
in a condition of preparedness to meet an outbreak of the disease. 

A. W. Miller. 
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F rost Forecasting Through extensive experimental work 
Indispensable in and actual practice in orchard heating 
Oi chard Heating in the Pacihc Coast States, it has been 
determined that fruit in that section of 
the country can be successfully protected against injury by frost 
under practically any conditions of temperature that are likely to 
occur during the critical period of growth. The success of orchard 
heating, however, depends very largely on the careful and pains- 
taking manner in which the work is performed and the adequacy 
of the equipment used. As an aid in this work, and in cooperation 
with fruit growers, the Weather Bureau maintains a corps of frost 
specialists during the danger period in both the citrus and deciduous 
fruit-growing sections of the far Western States. 

The service performed by these specialists is of a twofold nature — 
making temperature surveys and forecasting the occurrence of tem- 
peratures low enough to require artificial heat in the orchards. The 
practice of orchard heating has become very extensive in recent 
years, nearly a million new heaters having been purchased by the 
citrus growers of California alone during the years from 1922 to 
1925. ^ 

It is well known that local topography plays a very important 
part in the frost hazard of an orchard, especially on clear, calm 
nights, when by reason of radiation of heat from the ground the 
surface layers of air become considei-ably colder than those at some 
distance above and a down-slope drainage of the relatively cold 
surface air occurs. This results in an accumulation of dense, cold 
air in the near-by lower lands or depressions and makes the frost 
hazard greater than on the higher slopes. It often happens that 
very small variations in elevation and slope make a marked dif- 
ference in the frost hazard at near-by points. 

By reason of variations in topograpny some of the more favored 
localities of a region may require little or no protection, while in 
others near by heavy firing may be required to prevent loss or 
serious injury to the orchard or grove. It is important, whenever 
new plantings are to be made, to locate and chart these cold areas, 
so that advantage may be taken of the local differences in topog- 
raphy. The temperature-survey work of the Weatlier Bureau con- 
sists in the establishment of many temperature stations, usually 30 or 
40, in a relatively small area, equipped with standard thermometers 
and thermographs properly exposed and operated by trained men. 
From the record of those the relative frost hazard of different places 
within an area is determined and tlie information made available to 
growers as a guide, both for future plantings and in the matter of 
distribution of equipment for protecting existing orchards. 

Advance Preparations Required 

Wherever orchard heating is practiced, advanced preparations, 
such as the placing of oil-filled heaters in the orchard, the convenient 
storing of a reserve supply of fuel, and many other preliminaries, 
are made before the frost-danger period arrives, so that when it 
becomes necessary, heating operations may be started on very short 
notice. When a frosty night impends, however, it is very necessary 
to know this during the afternoon of the preceding day, so that last- 
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minute details, such as getting help for lighting heaters, final prepa- 
rations for lighting, instructions to workers, etc,, may be arranged 
in readiness for the coming battle against Jack Frost.” 

The margin between the danger ” and ‘‘ no danger ” temperature 
is very narrow and the descending mercury in the thermometer often 
approaches the danger mark without actually reaching it. In such 
cases, in the absence of dependable information as to just what is 
going to happen, growers often make unnecessary final preparations 
tor, and actually begin, heating operations at considerable expense. 

A system of special frost forecasting by experts of the Weather 
Bureau has been developed through which growers are advised very 
definitely as to just wliat degree of cold to expect during the ensuing 
night. When it is known that the temperature will remain well above 
the danger point, a forecast of no danger ” is made, but whenever 
freezing or lower is expected at any place in the district that fact is 
made known, together with a very definite statement as to the mini- 
mum temperature expected at a ‘‘key” station located at some cold 
place in the area. The forecaster advises as to what parts of the 
aistrict will need protection and whether or not heavy firing will 
be required. These facts are widely distributed by telephone to the 
headquarters of the various fruit organizations for dissemination to 
individual members, published in the afternoon papers, and put on 
the air daily through the radio. 

Confidence Gained from Results 

The accuracy with which forecasts have been made for several 
years have given the growers complete confidence in them as a de- 
pendable basis for final preparations for firing operations. As 
previously stated, definite forecasts are made when the temperature 
is expected to go as low as 32^" F. at any station in the district. Al- 
though this is not a damaging temperature, when it falls to freezing 
there is usually uneasiness on the part of the growers as to just how 
much lower it may go, and definite information is desired. 

J. B. Kincer. 


F oreign Trade By net foreign trade is meant the excess of 
Index Number exports over imports or the reverse. The in- 
fer Foodstuffs dex number of net foreign trade in foodstuffs 
is an attempt to measure the fluctuation in the 
net contribution of the United States to the food supply of all other 
countries. To this end imports of foodstuffs, each commodity with 
an assumed fixed weight, are deducted from exports and the differ- 
ence in each year expressed in relation to the average excess of 
exports over imports in (he five years ended June 30, Idli, 

The weights assumed for the purposes of tins index number are 
the average unit prices of various food products in the base period. 
By multiplying the volume of exports in each year by these fixed 
weights abstract aggregates are obtained which can be added 4p- 
gether or subtracted one from another. But since the weights remain 
constant the fluctuations in the aggregates from y(*ar to year repre- 
sent changes in volume of trade. The index number obtained by 
this method is an index number of the difference in volume between 
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exports and imports. A higher index number in any year may 
result either from an increase in exports or from a decrease in im- 
ports or both, while a lower index number indicates either a decline 
in exports or an increase in imports or both. 

In the computations 57 commodities were taken into account cover- 
ing all tlie more important vegetable and animal-food products. 
Cacao was included, but coffee and tea excluded as having no appre- 
ciable food value. On the side of exports,' in recent years pork 
products and wheat, including flour, are the most important items, 
while on the side of imports, sugar far outweighs all other items, 
with cacao second in importance. 

In addition to the index number of trade in all foodstuffs, group 
index numbers were computed of trade in animal products, grain 
and grain products, sugar, and of fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 
These index numbers for the years ended June JIO, 1880-1926 are 
presented in Table 10. 


Tablio 10 , — Index fiunihrrs of net foreUm trade in foodstuffs, JSS0-7n2€ 


Yo jr Juno 30 


All food' 
stuffs, 
not ex- 
ports 


Average 1910-1914 

1S80 

18H1 


1882---- 

1883. -.- 

1884. . 

im..-. 

1K87 

1888 .... 

1889.. -. 

1890.. .. 

1891 .. .. 

1892.. . 

1893 

1894*. . . 

180/) 

1890 

1897 

1898.. . . 

1S99 

1900 


1901 -- .. 

1902 

1903... 

1904 

190r). . 

1900 


I 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1013. 

1014. 
1915. 
1016. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


100 

3.55 

358 

187 

187 

178 

208 

175 

IW 

154 

177 

288 

225 

320 

203 

204 
2 .>,) 
270 
375 
520 


4S2 

488 

370 

407 

282 

232 

342 

297 

284 

153 

96 

115 

95 

105 

34 

359 

378 

317 

270 

524 

297 

331 

306 

238 

133 

172 


Animal 
products, 
not ex- 
ports 

Grains 
and grain 
products, 
net ex- 
ports 

Sugar, 
net im- 
ports 

Fruits, 
nuts, and 
vege- 
tables, net 
imports 

100 

100 

100 

100 

167 

185 i 

43 

20 

109 

185 

47 

20 

no 

109 

48 

55 

88 

130 

52 

42 

112 

109 

60 

45 

113 

127 1 

01 

32 

111 

102 

02 

3ft 

111 

135 

72 

48 

108 

90 

0.5 

66 

122 

97 

07 

38 

180 

130 

70 

53 

188 

05 

82 

08 

138 

219 

85 

38 

151 

172 

90 

73 

165 

104 

103 

53 

102 

125 

85 

49 

173 I 

157 

92 

45 

202 

224 

no 

30 

210 

307 

62 

39 

234 

275 

93 

40 

229 

277 

94 

43 

223 

282 

93 

30 

201 

204 

72 

08 

105 , 

204 

101 

42 

200 

129 

87 

48 

200 

80 

87 

51 

235 1 

158 

93 

69 

202 ! 

100 

104 

07 

184 1 

1.53 

80 

80 

144 

105 

9il 

112 

100 

85 

93 

86 

111 

87 

80 

88 

123 

77 

96 

120 

102 

1.50 

106 

72 

68 

102 

119 

1.34 

112 

322 

116 

90 

179 

252 

94 

86 

193 

216 

96 

171 

234 

166 

104 

241 

338 

288 

113 

238 

209 

226 

147 

1 178 

146 

316 

151 

159 

171 

338 

153 

207 

171 

256 

179 

230 

177 

136 

176 

171 

138 

237 

198 

201 

106 

117 

199 

222 


t Import aggregate in excess of export aggregate. The index number expressed as a negative. 



BASE-YEARS ENDING JUNE 30,1910-1914=100 



Fig. 100. — Index numbers of net foreign trade in foodstuifs for years ended June 30, 1880-1926 
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Jt will be noted that the excess of exports over imports of all 
foodstuffs and of the meat products and grain products groups in- 
creased rapidly from 1888 to 1898 with the rapid development of 
agriculture and transportation facilities in the Great Plains. But 
from 1898 to the outbreak of the World War net imports showed a 
distinct downward tendency, owing to increase in population in the 
United States, inci*easing competition in foreign markets and higher 
standards of living in the United States which increased the demand 
for foreign food products. 

The war emergency brought net exports back to the 1898 figure, 
but since 1919 the decline is again apparent and in the year ended 
June 30, 1926, the import aggregate exceeded the export aggregate 
making the index number of exports of all foodstuffs less than zero. 
On the import side there has been a remarkably constant increase 
during the whole period of 46 years. In Figure 100 the index num- 
bers of net exports are plotted on a natural scale while those of net 
imports are shown below on an inverted scale. 

G. B. L. Arner. 

F orest Grazing In timber growing as in farming one 

Control Aids can not expect good yields unless the land 
Tree Growth is well stocked with the right kind of 
plants. It is just as important to have a 
good stand ’’ in a forest as in a cornfield, and more so, be- 
cause the trees must grow close together in order to pro- 
duce straight, clear stems suitable for lumber. Most of the forests 
in this country are bearing less than half the timber they could sup- 
port because they are understocked. 

The reasons for poor stocking are not difficult to find. Old trees 
are continually falling victims to wind, lightning, fire, disease, and 
insects. Under normal conditions nature quickly replants the spaces 
thus left vacant; but outside agencies may interfere with this natural 
replacement, and then we have treeless openings within the forest. 
Fire has been the most common agency in preventing the restocking 
of these openings. A surface fire once in 20 years, even though 
not severe enough to kill many large trees, may destroy the young 
growth. 

Grazing and Fire Hazards 

The grazing of domestic livestock has also been a factor. To some 
extent grazing has probably decreased the intensity of fires, but on 
the other hand it has been a cause of fires being set, as in ‘4ight 
burning.” In the Southwest livestock has been a direct factor in 
perpetuating openings by eating seedlings. 

It is quite generally Imown that livestock browse the shoots of 
broad-lejff trees, but the general inq^ression is that they do not dis- 
turb conifers, such as pine, fir, and spruce. Fortunately this seems 
to be the case in some regions ; nevertheless, much damage to conifers 
is taking place. In Arizona it has been known for more than 20 
years that grazing is seriously interfering with reproduction of 
western yellow pine. 

Prolonged investigations leave no doubt that if the kind of graz- 
ing carried on in the past should continue natural reproduction will 
be stopped in more than half of the great yellow-pine forest of the 
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Colorado Plateau. Information from other parts of the country 
indicates that there is more or less of a grazing problem also in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Colorado, the Lake States, 
New England, the Appalachian region, and the southern pine belt. 

Damage from Overgrazing 

Overgrazing is the most common cause of damage to tree seedlings. 
It does not always follow, however, that if overgrazing is avoided 
no damage will take place. Livestock exhibit well-defined prefer- 
ences in s'electing food. Generally they take what they lifie best 
first, and only when there is not enough of this to go around do 
they consume fully the less palatable forage. Contrary to the usual 
impression, tree seedlings, even the pitchy pines and firs, are not 
unsavory to livestock. In the Southwest only the junipers enjoy 
immunity from cattle and sheep, and even they are eaten by deer. 
Western yellow pine, white fir, and Douglas fir apparently are more 
palatable to sheep than many of the grasses. 

In regions where most of the forage plants are relished more than 
tree seedlings, the latter are likely to escape unless the more desirable 
feed runs snort. The same rule should hold in regions where only 
a small proportion of the forage is more palatable than the seedlings, 
but there the margin of safety is so narrow that it is easily over- 
stepped. Moreover, the appetite for seedlings seems to vary greatly 
under apparently constant forage conditions. It is not uncommon 
in Arizona to find pine and fir seedlings defoliated when such choice 
feed as grama grass {Bouteloua gracilis) is scarcely touched. 
Sheep, especially, seem to crave a certain amount of browse ” which, 
in the absence of more palatable woody plants, is supplied by conif- 
erous trees. 

The effect of grazing is also greatly influenced by the density and 
rate of gi*owth of the tree seedlings. If seedlings start in large 
numbers and grow rapidly a considerable amount of injury might 
be sustained without serious consequences. With a stand of 50,000 
young seedlings per acre, the chances that 2,000 may survive are 
better than if the initial stand is only 5,000. If seedlings make an 
average annual height giowth of 6 inches during the first 10 years, 
more are likely to get beyond the reach of livestock than if the growth 
is only 2 inches a year. 

Difficult to Lay Down Rules 

Differences in forage conditions, in the vigor of forest reproduc- 
tion, and in the food habits of animals make it difficult to formulate 
practical rules for avoiding damage. Very often the avoidance of 
overgrazing will solve the problem. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that an area as a whole may not have too many animals on 
it, and yet local areas where stock tend to congregate may be seriously 
overgrazed. In any case, it is necessary to be on the alert; for signs 
of damage. To save a stand of seedlings requires action in the early 
stages before they become exterminated in patches and may call 
either for complete exclusion of grazing or for exclusion or reduc- 
tion in numbers of certain kinds of stock. 

The extent to which grazing should be restricted in order to 
[promote forest regrowth depends not only upon the condition in 
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the forest but upon such circumstances as the desire of the owner 
and the relative returns from the forest and forage crop. In the 
case or the national forests the owner, who is the public, desires to 
devote the land primarily to timber growing. Moreover, the true 
timber lands on the national forests are better adapted to growing 
timber than forage. In the Southwest, where grazing in the forests 
presents a particularly acute problem, it has been ascertained that 
the annual growth of timber on fairly well' forested pine land is 
worth about fifteen times as much as stockmen are paying for the 
grazing privileges. 

This does not mean that grazing should invariably be prohibited, 
but rather that it should be so managed as not to interfere with 
forest reproduction. Fortunately, there are some regions in which 
reproduction will succeed with moderate grazing. In many places 
it will be necessary to exclude sheep and goats, and permit cattle 
grazing, if at all, only under rigid restrictions. 

Obstacles to Quick Adjustments 

In some cases it may be difficult to make the necessary adjustments 
in grazing as promptly as desirable. Private owners whose timber 
is not marketable may be sorely in need of the income which may be 
derived from grazing. In Government or State-owned forests it 
often happens that communities in remote localitievS where the timber 
can not be exploited are dependent upon the grazing industry. 
Under such conditions timber growing may be called upon to yield 
temporarily in favor of ^-azing. Where the land is known to be 
permanently more valuable for timber than for forage crops, how- 
ever, timber growing should not thus be set aside without adequate 
provisions for restoring it to its rightful place. In making the graz- 
ing adjustments needed to safeguard forest reproduction it should 
be understood that if an area has been overgrazed a reduction to 
what may be considered proper grazing from the standpoint of for- 
age will "not result in loss ox grazing revenue but, on the contrary, 
will increase it. 

The forest owner, be he the Government, State, or individual, 
should determine the relative value of the timber and the stock 
business on his land. He should also consider indirect foiust values 
such as recreation and water resources. If greater returns can be 
realized from growing timber than from growing livestock, he 
will see the wisdom of not allowing grazing permanently to jeop- 
ardize regeneration of the forest. 

' G. A. Pearson. 


F O E S T Farmers who plant young forest trees on the 
Trees for waste rough parts of their land are joining in a 
Planting very popular movement to increase farm values. 

In the year ended June 30, 1926, State forest 
nurseries distributed over 25,000,000 little trees to farmers. These 
trees were dislributexi by 32 States and 1 Territory, a remarkable 
increase over the year ended June 30, 1925, when there were not over 
20 State forest nurseries in the country. At the rate of 1,000 trees to 
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the acre, 25,000 acres of idle farm land were put to work growing 
a ^ofitable crop. 

Forest-planting stock distributed by the States generally ranges in 
price from $1 to $10 per thousand, a higher price being sometimes, 
charged for the larger stock. In some States no charge is made for 
the trees distributed. 


List of Sources 

The following list gives names of State organizations from which 
young trees can he obtained, together with figures on price and num- 
ber distributed last year. 

California, State forester, Sacramento: 1.090 Arizona cypress, eucalyptus, 
and other hardwoods at 10 to 50 cents each. 

Colorado, State forester. Fort Collins: 110,000 (information incomplete). 

Connecticut forester, Agricultural Experiment Station, New H .^en: 423,000 
red pine, white pine, Norway and white spruce, and others ac $4.25 to $12 
per thousand. 

Delaware, secretary, State Board of Agriculture, Dover: 10,000 tulip iwplar, 
black locust, white oak, and black walnut. No charge. 

Idaho, professor of forestry, University of Idaho, Moscow : 82,500 black 
locust, willow and poplar, western yellow pine, and others at $1 to $4 per 
thousand. 

Indiana, State forester, Indianapolis: 127,200 locust, white oak, white pine, 
and others at $5 to $10 i)er thousand. 

Iowa, professor of forestry. Iowa State College, Ames: 30.2<X) Carolina 
poplar, white pine, black locust, anO others. No charge, except for packing 
and shipping. 

Kansas, State forester, Manhattan: 27,750 Osage orange, arbor vitae, elm, 
and others at 5 to 50 cents per tree. 

Kentucky, State forester. Frankfort : 12,400 chestnut oak, black walnut, and 
tulip poplar at one-half to 1 cent each. 

Louisiana, superintendent of forestry, New Orleans : 89.(X)0 slash and 
loblolly pine, black locust, and catalpa. No charge, except for shipping. 

Maine, State forester, Augusta : 072,000 white and red pine at $10 i)er 
thousand. 

Maryland, State forester, Baltimore : 220,400 loblolly pine, red pine, Norway 
spruce, and others at rme-fourth to 15 cents each. 

Massachusetts, State forester, Boston: 905,500 white pine, Norway spruce, 
and others at $7.50 to $10 r>er thousand. 

Michigan, professor of forestry, Michigan State College, East Lansing : 
308,000 Norway spruce, white and jack pine, and others at $2 to $10 per 
thousand. 

Minnesota, commissioner of forestry, St. Paul : 43,000 Norway pine, white 
spruce, white elm, and others at $10 per thousand. 

Nebraska, State forester, Lincoln : 33,900 jack pine, elm, Scotch pine, and 
others. No charge for jack pine: 1 to 8 cents per tree for others. 

New Hampshire, State forester, Concord : 453,750 white and red pine, white 
spruce, and others, at $3.50 to $7.50 per thousand. 

New Jersey, State forester, Trenton : 592,000 red and Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce, and Douglas fir, at $4 to $6 lycr thousand. 

New York, supterintendent State forests, Albany : 9,300,000 white pine, 
Norway and white spruce, and others, at $1 to $5 per thousand. 

Ohio, State forester, Wooster: 1,154,700 Norway spruce, Scotch pine, black 
locust, and others, at $1.50 to $8 per thousand. 

Pennsylvania, secretary, department of forests and waters, Harrisburg: 
8,067,300 white, Scotch, and red pine, Norway spruce, and others. No charge 
except for packing. 

Porto Rico, Insular forester, Rio Piedras: 343,000. No charge. 

Vermont, commissioner of forestry, Moiiti)elier : 914,500 Norway spruce, 
white, Scotch, and red pine, and others, at $6.50 to $7 per thousand. 

Virginia, State forester, University : 44,0<)0 loblolly, white, Scotch, and short- 
leiif pine, at $1 to $10 per thousand. 
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Washington, department of forestry, College of 
black locust, Norway maple, and others, at 10 to 4o cents ^ . 

Wisconsin, superintendent of State forests and parks, Madison . ^7,175 
white, Norway, and Scotch pine, and others, at $4 to $10 per thousand. 


Clarke-McNary Act is Authority 


The foregoing distribution of trees by the States last year was 
made in cooperation with the United States Forest Service under 
Clarke-McNary Act agreements. In addition to this distribution of 

25.133.000 trees to farniers, the cooperating State agencies in the 
fiscal year 1926 distributed 13,541,000 to other planters and furnished 

13.994.000 for planting on State, lands — a total distribution of 
52,668,000. 

Why should farmers plant trees? 

They set idle acres, too rough or sterile for farming, to woi*k 
growing an always marketable crop. Though trees take a number 
of years to reach maturity, a young plantation adds cash value to 
a farm, just as a young orchard does. In a few years it yields 
small material in the form of thinnings, such as poles and fen(‘e 

f osts; later, fuel and pulp wood; and finally, tie and saw timber. 

t is a savings bank that pays compound interest. Timber grow- 
ing is a necessary part of diversified farming, affording employment 
and wages for winter work. A farm wood lot is security to the 
banker and the farm loan board. 

Alfred B. Hastinos. 


F reight in the general readjustment following the 
Rates Since war, freight rates on farm products have been 
War Period stabilized considerably above their 1913 average. 

They are about at the same level as prices of 
nonagricultural commodities, but, as shown in Figure 98, somewhat 
above farm prices. The result is that the farmer’s freight bill has 
been out of line with the prices he has received and freight rates have 
added an additional item to his burden. 



Fig. 101. — C'omiwrisGij of freight i-afeew, farm pricm and wholesale prices of nonagri- 
cultural commodities, 1913-1026 
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Generally^ freight rates do not go up or down until some time 
after prices and costs have risen or fallen. There was no material 
increase in freight rates during the war until 1918 and again in 
1920. At this later date, 1920, all rates were increased from 25 to 
40 per cent. About the same time farm prices began a precipitous 
decline, reaching their low point in 1921. As shown in the chart, 
the result of this increase was that freight rates were at their highest 
the same time that prices were at their lowest. 

An example of the effect of this may be seen in the case of wheat. 
In 1919, when the North Dakota farmer was receiving around $2.25 
a bushel for his wheat, his average freight cost to Minneapolis was 
5 per cent of the price. In 1921, when the price reached a low 
point of 84 cents, the freight cost was 18 per cent of the price. The 
same situation where freight rates were an excessive burden was true 
of other farm products and of nonagricultural commodj'..ies as well. 
Since this low point, however, when the burden of high costs was the 
heaviest, farm prices have gradually risen and in 1922 there was a 
10 per cent reduction in freight rates. 

Farm prices and freight rates on agricultural commodities are still 
out of line. At the present time freight rates have stabilized at 158 
per cent of their pre-war level or in line with the price level of non- 
agricultural commodities, while prices are 10 to 15 per cent lower. 

B. R. Gounn. 


F ruit - Tree The stocks which make the root system of 
Stocks Are budded and grafted trees have received more 
Improving attention in recent years than formerly, although 
our knowledge of the underground part of such 
trees and the important part it bears in the trees’ well-being is still 
far less than what we know of varieties and many other factors in 
fruit production. Evidence clearly indicates that some improve- 
ment in the performance of orchard trees may be had by better 
choice of stocks. 

The interest of nurserymen, growers, and scientists lias brought 
about a great deal of experimental work which is now lieginning to 
yield results. Much time and energy must still be expended on 
such experiments, however, Ijefore the choice of the most suitable 
stocks can be made with the certainty of results now obtainable in 
the choice of the best adapted varieties. 

At present a large proportion of the seed for the domesti(> pro- 
duction of fruit-tree stocKs is imported. The seedlings themselves 
are also imported in large quantities. Aside from the danger of 
introducing insects and diseases, the behavior of imported seeds and 
seedlings has often proved unsatisfactoi’y by reason of poor germina- 
tion of the seeds or in variability of the seedlings. A sean’h for 
domestic seed of good quality has shown that resources not hitherto 
utilized are already available for some of the imjiortant fruit stocks, 
while others can be produced without diflSculty in a few years’ time 
by growing trees for the purpose. 

For apple stocks, French crab st'edlings have been most largely 
used for many years. Seed from some of the widely grown varieties 
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of apples appear to possess superiority over French crab, according 
to experiments by the United States Department of Agriculture 
which have been under way for the past five years. Many of these 
varieties supply seed that germinates well and the resulting seedlings 
are vigorous and make good unions when budded or grafted. Seed- 
lings of several varieties are hardier than French crab. Among 
them are McIntosh, Tolman Sweet, Oldenburg (Duchess), Rhode 
Island Greening, and Fameuse. Seedlings of other varieties which 

S ive evidence of desirability except in the northern sections, are 
►elicious, Winesap, and Stayman Winesap. Seeds of all these are 
available in large quantities from cider pomace in sections where the 
varieties are grown commercially. 

Cherry Stocks from Europe 

Mazzard and Mahaleb, the two principal cherry stocks, are at 
present mainly imported from Europe. Mazzard clierry seed from 
the roadside and pasture trees of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia within the past two or three years has been found superior to 
the imported seed. These wild trees are the descendants of the sweet 
cherries brought from Eui*ope in colonial days. They have under- 
gone vigorous selection under the severe conditions in wdiich they 
grow in the wild. These w ild trees occur over a wide range and are 
sufficiently productive to assure an ample supply of seed every year. 

For Mahaleb cherry seedlings which are used in greater numbers 
than any other cherry stock, no adequate supply of seed is available 
in this country at present. Uncertain germination of imported seed 
has been one of the drawbacks to the production of seedlings in this 
country. On the other hand, seed from trees locally grown and 
handled to prevent severe drying during the interval between collect- 
ing and planting gives reliable germination. As Mahaleb trees come 
into bearing at an early age and are productive, no reason is apjiarent 
why a domestic supply of this species should not be grown for its 
seed. 

A form of Morello cherry used in northern Illinois in a limited 
way for many years has recently received more attention on account 
of the excellent performance of the trees worked on it. It is a 
dwarfing stock propagated by suckers. 

Myrobalan plum seedlings vary widely in their characteristics. 
Improvement in the quality of this most widely used plum stock is 
being brought about by selecting forms that produce the most de- 
sirable type of seedlings and growing these selections in orchards for 
their seed. In California a considerable proportion of the Myroba- 
lan seed annually needed for the entire country is already available, 
and the supply is increasing. ^ 

Experiments are also being directed to another promising means 
of improvement in fruit-tree stocks by eliminating the variability 
recognized in nearly all seedlings. Individuals are sought that have 
outstanding superiority in such qualities as affinity for the varieties 
to be worked on them, hardiness, adaptability to a wide range of con- 
dition^, and resistance to insects and diseases. These selected indi- 
viduals are propagated by cuttings or layers rather than by seed, 
thus reproducing their characteristics with uniformity. Such means 
of obtaining stocks is a departure from established nursery practice 
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in the United States, seedlings nearly always being used except for 
dwarf .apple and pear stocks. It is not a new idea, however, for in 
Europe it is very widely used. 

Problems of Propagation 

Besides the selection and proving of individuals, the problem of 
inexpensive and rapid propagation is an important one. Most types 
of fruit stocks do not root easily from stem cuttings. Root cuttings, 
however, make plants readily m some cases, while in others layers 
are better. Stocks thus propagated necessarily cost more than seed- 
lings, but this added cost of a few cents per tree would be more than 
justified if a better tree could be had by their use. Several apple, 
cherry, and plum selections already made give promise of excep- 
tional merit and are now being propagated for further tests before 
introducing them. 

Of the ^ants used for the adornment of home surroundings, the 
Japanese flowering cherries are being more generally planted as 
they become known. These are most frequently worked on Mazzard 
as being the most readily available stock. The trees, however, have 
often proved short-lived. Several oriental species and forms more 
closely related to the varieties appear more suitable. Among those 
that show special promise are Pi'Wixus se'rrulata and its form, P. 
serrulata m<ilielinensiis and seedlings of the variety Yoshino. 

Several stocks for hybrid tea roses that give evidence of merit are 
being tested in comparison with the stocks generally used, which are 
manetti, Japanese multifloni, and others. One of these is a form of 
Rosa multiflora introduced from China by Chenault and received by 
the department from the Arnold Arboretum. Besides having the 
desirable qualities of the Japanese multiflora, this form is even more 
vigorous and has larger canes which root easily as hardened cuttings. 
Plants grown from cuttings are more easily budded than the Jap- 
anese multiflora seedlings. Another promising rose stock is a form 
closely related to R. canina which has so far proved free from the 
tendency of that species to throw suckers from below the point of 
union. 7?. odorata^ S. P. I. 22449, while lacking in the extreme hardi- 
ness of the two stocks just mentioned, is proving to be a valuablei 
stock for greenhouse forcing roses. 

Gut E. Yerkes. 


F ur Farming That the existing natural supply of furs can 

a Growing be supplemented by raising fur animals in cap- 
industry tivity is being more fully appreciated year by 
year. Conceived by a few individuals only a 
comparatively few years ago, fur farming has steadily developed 
until now there are more than 4,000 fur farmers in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska, most of them engaged in raising silver 
or blue foxes. The total investment in the business in the United 
States and Alaska is about $f30,000,000, and in Canada about $11,- 
000,000. Fur farming is also being undertaken in European coun- 
tries and in Japan, where it is having a steady, quiet growth. 

Every developing industry sooner or later reaches a stage where 
it requires scientific study. Fur farming is no exception, and Con- 

29217 ‘^—ybk 1926 ^26 
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gnssa has authorized the department, through the Biological Sur- 
vey, to make investigations and experiments in the production of 
fur animals. These are now being conducted under wild and semi- 
wild conditions with various species, including domesticated rab- 
bits. Constant effort is made to obtain all information essential 



Ki(i. 102. — Well'OrKaiiizod fox ranch. Fox farms are found In iiructically all the 
nor! hern tier of States from New Fn??and to Washington and Oregon 



Fig. 103. — On a silver-fox farm. Fox farms produce more than 90 per cent of the 
«ilver-fox pelts sold in the fur markets of the world 


to the requirements of this growing industry, with special attention 
to disease and parasite control and the utilization of fur as a natural 
resource. The experimental fur farm, where the work is in prog- 
ress, is in Saratoga County, N. Y., and is open to the public ou 
Wednesdays and Sundays from June to November, that visitors 
may note the work the Government is doing to assist fur farmers. 
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Blue-fox farming is confined chiefly to islands oft the coast of 
Alaska, where the foxes have free range, but is gradually spread- 
ing to the mainland of that Territory and to Canao^a and the United 
States, where the animals are raised in pens. 

For generations muskrats liave been produced profitably with a 
small outlay of money and effort, chiefly on privately owned marsh- 
lands in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Louisiana. Scien- 
tific study of the requirements of muskrats is now being undertaken 
in their natural habitat with a view to their perpetuation as a 
valuable natural resource. 

Beaver Fur Production 

Should beaver farming prove profitable, it w^ould make remunera- 
tive large areas now unproductive but well suited to such an enter- 
prise. The production of beaver fur might be readily i^.oreased 



Fu: 104. — St'ctiou of a lar^e rabbitry. Kottor uu*at and fur are produced by hutch- 
raised than by wild rabbits 


by the simple expedient of lestocking depleted areas within their 
original range, where the animals could feed and breed without 
molesting forest or farm property. 

Skunks, raccoons, and minks are not dilRcult to raise in pens, 
but at the prevailing raw-fur prices the undertaking with these 
species would not pay. Only in very exceptional instances have 
breeders been successful in producing litters of either martens or 
fishers in captivity. Rabbits, however, are being raised profitably 
for both meat and fur, and the rabbit industry is developing rap- 
idly, especially in Pacific coast States. 

There is ample basis for a sound industry in propapting fur- 
bearing animals. Fur farming is growing and should become a 
permanent addition to our agricultural development, for it is desir- 
able both in the utilization of nonagricultural lands and in the pro- 
duction thereon of valuable crops of fur. 

Frank G. Ashbrook. 
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F urniture The vogue during the last few years for fur- 
Destruction niture upholstered with mohair has placed in 
by Insects thousands of homes throughout the country 
favorable breeding places for a group of com- 
mon household pests. Although this furniture, if properly con- 
structed by the manufacturer and intelligently cared ^r by the 
retailer and housewife, need not suffer more than other furnishings 
of the home, the fact remains that lack of information has brought 
about a condition throughout all the States wliich has increased 
tremendously the calls upon the department for information con- 
cerning insects in upholstered furniture. To meet these demands 
a special investigation has been started and has progressed suffi- 
ciently far to date (September, 1926) to warrant a general state- 
ment regarding the insects involved, their methods of attack, and 
the means for controlling.them. 

Taking the country over, the most destructive pest on mohair- 
covered furniture is the webbing clothes moth (Tineola hiselUella). 
A very large percentage of real loss is due to this common fabric pest. 
This moth is present in nearly all homes, and if mohair-covered 
furniture is » not properly manufactured or cared for the newly 
hatched “ worms ” work down through the pile, become established 
underneath the warp, and feed upon the woolen threads of the pile 
where they pass beneath the warp. By thus severing the pile they are 
responsible for the development of bare spots on the covers resulting 
from the falling out of the severed pile when the infested furniture 
is brushed or is treated with a vacuum cleaner. Although these 
bare spots do not injure the usefu^ncvss of the furniture, they destroy 
its aesthetic value and are responsible for the expenditure by the 
American public of a sum exceeding half a million dollars annually 
for fumigations, various other treatments, and the upholstering 
charges for repairing or replacing covers. 

J'he second most serious pest on upholstered furniture is the 
furniture carpet beetle {Antlvrerm^y fasGiatus), This insect causes 
its greatest injury by establishing itself within the furniture, where 
it brings about a condition of flabbiness and shabbiness by devouring 
the curled hair used in the upholstering. In Washington, D. C., 
this carpet beetle is the most important furniture pest. 

Two other insects often reported as infesting furniture are the 
ordinary tobacco beetle {Ldsiodeniia and book lice or 

psocids. These two pests are frequently spoken of as tow bugs.” 
They feed normally upon dried vegetable matter, and when in furni- 
ture they feed upon the flax or other straws or Spanish moss used in 
the upholstering. They cause practically no real injury to the 
furniture, although the adult tobacco beetle sometimes does eat small 
round holes in the mohair or leather covers in an attempt to escape. 
Both the tobacco beetles and psocids annoy the householder hy 
crawling over the furniture and by dropping from it and crawling 
to all parts of the house. 

Facts regarding the life habits of furniture pests and their control 
have been published and are available for distribution to those apply- 
ing for them to the Department of Agiiculture. 

E. A. Back. 

R. T. Cotton. 
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G ame Surpluses Accustomed as we are to think of game as 
Perplex Wfld- requiring protection, it may seem incredible 
Life Guardians that under certain conditions it can become 
locally overabundant. As nature lovers we 
are prone to overlook practical problems in game conservation,' and 
some of these are so vital that our oversight has at times defeated 
our main purpose. In protecting game from overhunting, natural 
enemies, and disease we sometimes fail through ignorance to provide 
an adequate supply of that prime essential to all living creatures — 
food. 

Some of the methods employed in the successful handling of do- 
mestic animals are applicable in wild-life management. No wise 



Fig. 105. — Starving elk. A splendid bull in Jackson Hole, Wyo., still alive, but too 
weak to lise from its last bed. Hundreds of elk had browsed the willows until 
the thick stems would yield little more than wood pulp. In such a place all the 
elk died of starvation, whereas a smaller number might have wintered w^ell 


farmer would long attempt to maintain more livestock in a pasture 
than could subsist there. Similarly, game stocks should not be per- 
mitted to increase until they consume more than the normal seasonal 
forage growth. With the more palatable plants injured or killed 
and the normal producing capacity of their range diminished, part 
of the game will face starvation unless their numbers are corresponql- 
ingly reduced. 

An excessive stock of game may accumulate even when parts of its 
range are open to hunting. This is illustrated in the region about 
the Yellowstone, where elk have starved by thousands during severe 
winters, although feed for them is provided at the adjacent elk 
refuge of the Biological Survey. Following several disastrous win- 
ters, the latest in 1919, they have increased to an unwieldly number. 
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Thi$ asset may thus become a liability in the next hard winter by a 
disastrous reduction of the herds to smaller numbers than would have 
survived under wiser management. 

A striking example of the baneful results of overstocking a refuge 
from which emigration is negligible is afforded in the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest. Here the destruction of forage and young forest 
growth by excessive numbers of mule deer presents a serious problem 
that efforts of the Forest Service and cooperating bureaus have thus 
far failed to solve. 

Overabundant Buffalo 

On the big-game preserves maintained by the Biological Survey 
the increasing numbers of buffalo and elk have made the disposal 



Pig. 10(J. — Applf* orchard damaged by deer. The lower braneh<‘s are killed by 
repeated cropping of deer from uu adjacent State deer rjinge in Ib'nnaylvania that 
has become overstocked 


of a surplus imperative, to prevent the lowering of forage production 
and the consequent starving of the animals. Since no hunting can 
be permitted in such places, reduction is accomplished mainly through 
the capture and sale of animals for stocking or exhibition purposes. 
In the winter of 1924-25 a surplus of 221 buffalo was removed from 
the National Bison Range in Montana, and the next winter 388 
surplus elk were shipped alive from the same reservation. 

The overstocking of well-located game refuges that are not too 
large may usually be prevented by regulated hunting outside. On 
larger preserves, or on those from which there is little or no overflow, 
hqnting or reducing the surplus by other means may be of vital 
importance to the residue. Efforts to conserve and increase wild- 
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animal life frequently call for wise control measures, includ^ dis- 
i:>osal of surplus stock for the welfare of the numbers that it is de- 
sired to maintain. Wild-life resources properly utilized will yield 
the maximum of economic and recreational returns. 

Edward A. Goldman. 


G arment Fitting Fitting garments is the greatest difficulty 
for the Home which women encounter in home dress- 
Dressmaker making. Cothing manufacturers find that 
much waste results from clothing w'hich 
does not fit and which is eventually returned to them from the retail 
merchants. To retailers, also, the cost of fitting garments on cus- 
tomers is a large item of expense. These difficulties are a result of 
making patterns and ready-to-wear garments without accurate 
measurements for sizes. 

Of course, differences in individuals also cause many of the diffi- 
culties in fitting. Few women approach or equal the perfect form or 
the forms which are used by pattern companies and clothing manu- 
facturers. Racial and family tendencies are some of the chief causes 
for this wide variation. The work which people do, ways of sitting, 
standing, and walking, and food habits also have an euect on body 
development. Round shoulders, narrow chest, protruding abdomen, 
and many other irregularities result. 

Some pattern companies as well as some ready-to-wear organiza- 
tions are now making a special effort to get rid of the most 
outstanding difficulties. New sets of measurements are being estab- 
lished which are especially adapted to specific groups, such as the 
short stout figures, tall stout figures, and other irregular sizes. 
Women with figures differing greatly from the average should make 
use of such patterns and dresses. 

A comprehensive study of group measurements which will give 
the group sizes of people living in the United States to-day has been 
planned by the Bureau of Home Economics. Many thousands of 
individuals should be measured in order that certain group propor- 
tions may be obtained. These size groups will eliminate much waste 
of time as well as material both at home and in the factories. Many 
measurements have been taken in the past merely to show physical 
development, but these are not applicable to the clothing industry. 
A beginning was made on this problem of scientific measurements 
during the World War when many thousands of American soldiers 
were measured for the purpose of establishing sizes for uniforms. 

Fitting Difficulties Studied 

In the meantime, to help the homemaker in fitting her own clothes 
or those of her neighbor, a study was made of garment-fitting diffi- 
culties and their remedy. Dress patterns of similar design from the 
principal pattern companies were compared by placing those of the 
same size upon each other with the center front lines coinciding. 
The results show many variations. This is one reason for the wide 
range of fitting difficulties which developed when the patterns were 
used. Dresses of unbleached muslin were then cut from each pattern 
and basted. Women whose bust measure corresponded to those of 
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each pattern were used as models and the dresses fitted on them. The 
wrinkles and all ill-fitting portions were noted, the necessary changes 
made, and recorded. 

Comparatively few dresses and blouses worn at the present time 
are correctly fitted in every detail. Very often there are wrinkles 
which are unnecessary and which detract from the beauty of the 
garment. The underarm seams may not be plumb or the shoulder 
Ene may not be in its correct place. In many cases the armhole is 
too large or it comes at the wrong place on' the shoulder and so gives 
either a pinched or a drooping effect. Bulges in the armhole which 
were not removed before setting in the sleeve may be the cause of 
ugly wrinkles in the back or front of the dress at the armhole. The 
enect of even a well-fitting sleeve is spoiled by an incorrectly shaped 
armhole. 

One precaution which will eliminate part of the trouble in fitting 
is to experiment with different makes of patterns until the one is 
found that fits best and needs the least altering. It is not always 
best to buy patterns according to bust measure. For example, if a 
woman has a large bust and comparativelv narrow shoulders or if 
the person is slender but has broad shoulders in comparison to the 
size of the bust, it may be best to buy a pattern that fits the shoulders. 

After buying the pattern it should be carefully checked with the 
measurements of the body, especially the width across the back, the 
distance around the upper arm, and the hip and bust measu^^enients. 
Once a dress is cut too small at any part it is a difficult thing to 
remedy the mistake successfully. ' However, the alteration of the 
pattern to correspond with these measurements will not eliminate 
all fitting problems. 

In cutting a garment it is imperative that the pattern be kept 
straight wuth the grain of the material according to the pattern 
markings. Lengthwise or crosswise folds of the material should 
always be exactly parallel or at right angles with the selvages. The 
temptation is sometimes . great to swing the pattern even a half 
inch off center, especially in cutting sleeves in order not to piece a 
small corner, but this is fatal to the appearance of the finished gar- 
ment and can not be remedied. Also another important point is that 
the edge of the pattern must be followed exactly when cutting out 
a garment. Most patterns allow for seams. If the edges are not cut 
straight, the garment when basted up is larger than intended in 
some places and smaller in others, and fitting becomes more difficult. 

Locating of SeaniB 

After cutting and basting the garment it is ready to be fitted. All 
important seams should then be properly located. The neck and 
shoulder lines should be the first to be corrected. The neck line 
should form a good curve from the bone at the base of the neck in 
the back to just above the collar bone in front. The line should be 
high rather than low at the sides. 

‘ A properly placed shoulder seam acts as an anchor to a well-fitted 
garment. It shouW be a straight line from the highest point at the 
neck to one-half inch back of the highest point on the tip of the 
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shoulder. This line should not be visible either from the front or 
the back when the garment is worn. 

The underarm seam should be located directly under the high 
point of the shoulder and should appear to be a continuation of the 
shoulder seam. It should form a perpendicular line from the armpit 
to the floor. 

The location of the armscye and the fitting of the set-in sleeve into 
the armscye are two very important steps in fitting a garment. The 
armhole when viewed from the front or the back should lie parallel 
to the center front and center back of the garment. It should pass 
over the tip or highest point of the shoulder. From the sid^ it 
should show a good curve over the top of the shoulder. 

A good set-in sleeve will allow sufficient distance from the top of 
the armhole to the underarm line to correspond with the distance 
between the tip of shoulder and the armpit. The set-in sleeve 
should have no fullness on the lower half of the armscye and seldom 
any gathering over the upper half. However, the sleeve edge always 
measures an inch or more longer than the edge of the armscye. This 
fulhiess is eased in by pushing the material in place with tne thumb 
while basting and prevents uncomfortable and unsightly strain 
across the arm. 

In order that the fitting process need not be repeated on every 
garment, a guide or foundation pattern should be made of firm 
unbleached muslin, gingham, or cambric of good quality. A simple 
dress pattern with a normal shoulder seam, high neck line, and set-in 
sleeves is the best type of pattern to use for tms model. Almost any 
style of dress can be designed from it, and much time will be saved 
if it has been correctly fitted to the figure. 

Maude Campbell. 


G R ADIN G Ani- What are the factors which make one piece 
mals and Meat of beef tender and another tough; one very 
to Show Quality juicy and another very dry; one pleasingly 
flavored and another tasteless and unsavory ? 
The livestock producer, the packer, the retailer, and especially the 
meat consumer are vitally interested in the answer to these ques- 
tions. The consumer and retailer want to know how to tell the dif- 
ference between a tough and a tender piece of meat before it is 
cooked, and the packer and producer want to know the characteristics 
in the live animal that will tell them the kind of beef that is under 
the hide. 

The producer and packer have known in a general way that the 
blocky, thick-muscled, smoothly-finished steers, ranging m age be- 
tween 1 and 3 years, usually produce the highest grade of beef. 
Meat dealers, both wholesalers and retailers, have learned that thick, 
blocky carcasses carrying a thick, even distribution of firm, creamy- 
white fat over the body; bright cherry-red color of well-marblied 
lean; and pinkish-white bones are likely to give greatest satisfaction 
when the meat gets on the consumer’s plate. But the majority of con- 
sumers have not been able to distinguish the choice or prime from 
medium or common grade meat until the meat, already purchased 
and cooked, is eaten. 
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It has been rather well established that fat is one of the factors 
largely responsible for high quality in meat, but unfortunately the 
public often discriminates against it, in many instances for economic 
reasons. 

The factors' responsible for tenderness or lack of tenderness of 
fiber, the cherry or dark-red color of the lean, the white or yellow 
color and even or patchy distribution of fat, and the high flavor and 
juiciness of the meat or the lack of those characteristics seem to lie 
deeper and have not yet been fully determined. Doubtless there are 
many other factors which influence the quality and palatability of 
meat. 

Investigations Under Way 

To segregate these various factors and trace them back to ultimate 
causes in the live animal, its breeding and feeding, is a problem to 
which much attention is now being given by the Department of Agri- 
culture and a large number of State agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in cooperation with the National Livestock and Meat 
Board. During the latter part of 1925 a project having for its 
object the determination of the factors which make quality and 
palatability in meat was liegun and cxintinued throughout 1926. 

The cattle used for the study are those in cattle- feeding experi- 
ments at the various State and Government experiment stations. 

The cattle are gi’aded when they are placed on feed, after they are 
finished and ready for slaughter, and finally in the carcass after 
slaughter. The grading committee of three consists of one from the 
State experiment stations, one from the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and one from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A score card 
is used each time an animal is graded, so that each man makes a word 
picture of the way the animal appears to him from the standpoint of 
grade. In a few instances photographs have been taken at the time 
of grading. By grading at the beginning and end of the feeding 
period it is possible to note differences that take place in the outward 
appearance of the animal during the fattening process. 

By such methods it is hoped to discover the characteristics in the 
feeder which under certain fixed feeding conditions will produce 
certain results, thereby enabling the producer to select more accu- 
rately the kind of animals he desires and know more definitely, in 
advance, the grade of beef he can produce. 

The purpose of grading the carcasses after the cattle have been 
slaughtered is to determine the correlation between the various char- 
acteristics of the live animal and its carcass and to work out cause 
and effect relationships. Such grading also serves as a means of 
tracing the results of histologicsd, chemical, and cooking tests back 
to the live animal. 


Rib Cuts Sent to Washington 

After the carcass grading, a good representative from each lot of 
animals receiving the same ration is selected for further study. A 
portion of the wholesale rib cut of this animal is sent to Washington, 
D. C., for physical and chemical examination and for cooking and 
palatability tests. 

During the feeding season of 1925-26 about 900 animals were 
graded, and a still larger number were graded during the fall of 1926. 
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Cooking, chemical, and physical tests were made with more than 
100 samples* 

It is too early to draw positive conclusions but much is expected 
because of the combination of forces working on the problem*. It is 
confidently expected that within a reasonable time we will know defi- 
nitely what makes' the T-bone steak tender or tough. 

L. B. Bukk. 


G RAIN-Dust Ex- We are coming more and more to realize 
plosions Cause the need for the adoption of precautionary 
Big Farm Loss measures against dust explosions. Explo- 
sions in large industrial plants are partic- 
ularly spectacular because of the heavy loss of life and extensive 
property damage, but the smaller explosions, far greater in number, 
represent an enormous loss in life and property. 



Fig. 107. — Dust expJo.siou in a p;ram-thresliing machine in eastern Washington. These 
explosions and fin's have caused extensive losses to grain and machinery 

Investigations by the Bureau of Chemistry have shown that prac- 
tically all of the grain dusts are explosive when scattered as a 
cloud in the air and that the explosion hazard is present from the 
time the grain is cut in the field until it leaves the export terminal 
elevators. Many explosions have occurred during threshing, both 
in fields and in barns, in the small country elevators to which farmers 
deliver their grain, in the large elevators where grain is stored, and 
in the mills and industrial plants where grain is milled into flour, 
manufactured into starch, ground into feed, or made into ‘any of the 
numerous cereal products now on the market. All that is neces- 
sary to produce an explosion is to have a cloud of the finely-pul- 
verized product in suspension in air ignited by a ^ark, flame, or 
heated surface. A spark of static electricity is sufficient to ignite 
the dust cloud. A hot bearing on machinery can start a fire which 
m^ caus" a dust explosion. 

Dust explosions and fires in grain- threshing machines have been 
most frequent in the wheat-growing territory of eastern Washington 
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(fig. 107), northern Idaho, and northeastern Oregon, although 
they have been reported from many other sections of the country. 
As a rule these explosions occur in dry sections or in places where 
the humidity is low. In the Northwest the explosions usually begin 
with the opening of the threshing season in July and continue until 
the middle of ^?eptember. Here the explosion hazard is increased 
by the presence of wheat smut. When the smut balls are broken 
during threshing, the light, fine dust produced floats in the air to form 
a highly explosive mixture. Before the development of methods of 
preventing such explosions the losses in the Northwest alone were 
very high, being estimated at $1,000,000 during 1914 and 1915. In 
many cases not only was the machine destroyed (fig. 108), but the 
fire spread to the straw stack, the sacked grain, and the gi ain stand- 
ing in the field. Even since the development of equipment to pre* 
vent such explosions and fires it has been estimated that the prevent- 
able losses in this part of the country amount to from $15,000 to 
$75,000 each season. 



Fio. 108. — All thut rejiiajned ol u tliresbing macliiue following a dust explosion and fire 


Devices for Threshinj? Machines 

To prevent dust explosions of any kind it is necessary either to 
eliminate the dust cloud or the source of ignition or to change the 
atmospheric conditions in such a way that combustion can not occur. 
In the case of threshing machines the problem has been attacked in 
several ways. 

Fans have been designed to collect the dust formed in the 
interior of threshing machines and thus prevent the formation of, 
explosive mixtures. These fans are light and relatively inexpensive 
and require little power for their operation. They are usually in- 
stalled on the deck of the machine. (Fig. 109.) Besides reducing the 
explosion hazard, they help to clean the grain, thus improving its 
^ade and also prevent the dissemination of smut spores, which are 
likely to infect the ground and attack the next yearns crop. 

Investigations in the field indicated that a large proportion of the 
explosions occurred when dust clouds in or about the machine were 
ignited by sparks of static electricity produced by the friction of 
moving parts of the machine. Tests showed that neavy charges of 
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static electricity were present on many of the machines— in some 
cases the measurements showed more than 50,000 volts. To remove 
these charges a system of wiring was devised in which the various 
parts of the machine were connected by wires with a main wire 
or cable that was thoroughly grounded by being attached to an iron 
rod driven into the earth. So long as positive contacts were main- 
tained between the ground wire and the various parts of the machine 
this method proved effective in reducing the hazard of explosions due 
to the ignition of dust by sparks of static electricity. 

To provide protection against loss from fires starting in threshing 
machines a chemical fire extinguisher was designed. This equipment 
consists of a cylindrical steel tank connected with pipe lines leading 



Fia. 109. — A threshing machine equipped with a dust-collecting fan 


to different parts of the machine. The extinguishing liquid is held 
in the tank until it is released through the pipe lines by tlie opening 
of a valve. The valve can be opened by hand or automatically 
operated by the heat from a fire in the machine. The extinguisher 
is mounted on the deck of the machine. After the harvest season it 
may be taken down and used for general fire protection about the 
farm. 

Hazards in Elevators 

The interest of the farmer is not confined to dust-explosion preven- 
tion on the farm. He is interested also in the work being done to 
reduce the explosion hazard in the elevators or warehouses where 
his grain is stored. Perhaps he has a share in a cooperatively 
operated elevator. Perhaps he has suffered a loss on grain which 
he has stored in an elevator without protection against damage from 
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dust emlosions. A^ain, the destruction by a dust explosion and fire 
of an elevator in his territory may mean a longer haul to pt hid 
grain to market or even make it impossible for him to market his 
grain when he wishes. For all these reasons the farmer, as well as 
the grain producer, the elevator operator, and the miller, or user 
of grain and cereal products, has a vital interest in the work of the 
Bureau of Chemistry on the cause of dust explosions and the develop- 
ment of methods of preventing them. 

David J. Price. 

Hylton R. Brown. 


G reat Plains The agricultural development of the Great 
Agricultural Plains has been an important economic problem 
Development for 50 years. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State experiment sta- 
tions of 10 States have been conducting extensive coordinated inves- 
tigations of this subject for the past 20 years. Much information 
has been obtained, and many publications have been issued, but 
many important problems still remain unsolved. Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular No. 81, ‘^The Relations between Crop Yields and Annual 
Pr •ecupitation in the Great Plains Area,” seems to present some of 
those problems in a new light, and to indicate methods for their 
solution. These facts and suggestions, supplemented by 45 \ears of 
experience and observation, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

The disastrous experiences of hundreds of thousands of settlers 
in the Great Plains during the last 50 years have been due largely 
to (1) lack of experience with the soils, the climate, and the adapta- 
tion of crops in this region; (2) the absence of an economic justifi- 
cation for the bringing into agricultural production of large areas 
of raw prairie; (3) the adoption of a one-crop system of grain 
farming and the failure to develop the livestock industry in con- 
nection with grain production. 

The premature development of political, social, mercantile, 
financial, and transportation organizations, that could have no per- 
manent support except agriculture, in advance of the agricultural 
development of the region, has been another serious handicap to the 
early settlers in the Great Plains. The>se desirable but none the less 
exploitation al organizations were supported in the earlier stages of 
the influx of settlers into this undeveloped region by issuing bonds 
and by the funds brought in by the settlers. The next source of 
revenue for their support was the money obtained from farm-loan 
companies. Much or the land was preempted by adventurers who 
mortgaged their land for all the money they could get from the 
loan companies. Many of these preemptcrs made no effort to bring 
their land into agricultural production, but the money they borrowed 
went into circulation and helped to support the parasites. When 
these mortgages came due, they usually were foreclosed. The mort- 
gagor seldom received any returns from the foreclosure, the money 
being absorbed by the laiid agents. 

Speculation Became Rife 

The title to the foreclosed land also fell into the hands of land 
speculators. Thus began, in the early eighties, the most gigantic 
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orgamzation of farm-land speculation that this country has ever 
experienc^. Practically every individual over many thousands of 
square miles was interested, directly or indirectly, in the sale of 
farm land at the highest price obtainable. The slogan, ^‘If you 
can’t boost, don’t knock ” became a sentiment that was almost relig- 
ious in its fanaticism, and was supported by powerful financial and 
political organizations. Inflation of land prices in utter disregard 
of the revenue-producing capacity of the land or the economic laws 
governing the increase in agricultural production was inevitable. 

Such were the conditions in 1905 when the dry-land agricultural 
investigations were established in the Department of Agriculture. 
At that time the State experiment stations of the 10 States lying 
wholly or in part within the Great Plains had done but little investi- 
gational work in dry-land agriculture, and there was no coordination 
of the work of the several stations with each other. Charlatans of all 
descriptions, employed by land-selling agencies, were traveling over 
the country, each claiming to have discovered some new system that 
was to revolutionize the agriculture of semiarid regions, and to make 
possible the profitable production of crops where repeated efforts 
to do so had previously failed. Land exploitation was well organized 
by shrewd, capable, and unscrupulous men. The comparatively few 
legitimate farmers who still remained in the Great Plains with a 
fixed determination to develop permanent homes and a stable agri- 
culture, eventually found themselves handicapped by inflated land 
prices, high taxes, and low prices for their products, and much mis- 
information as to farming methods. 

The dry-land agriculture investigations of the department began 
in 1905, in a small way, by first enlisting tlie informal cooperation 
of the State experiment stations throughout the Great Plains. In 
1915^ 24 field stations had been established in this region. Owing 
to lack of funds, this number has since been reduced to 19, which 
are now in operation. The results from 23 stations, for an aggregate 
period of 303 crop years, have been used as a basis for the publication 
already mentioned. From a careful study of these data the follow- 
ing facts are deduced : 

Soils Are Very Fertile 

It is now known that a major portion of the soils of the Great 
Plains are of great fertility and well adapted to the growth of 
staple crops, and that the rough, broken sandy and stony lands are 
so interspersed amongst the tillable lands as to make them available 
for pasture for livestock. It is also known that the mean climatic 
conditions of the entire area are such as to make possible the devel- 
opment of successful agriculture throughout this vast region of over 
450,000 square miles. 

It should be constantly borne in mind, however, that soil and 
climate do not alone insure a profitable agriculture in this or in 
any other region. Next in importance to soil and climate is the 
assurance of a permanent market at profitable prices for the crops 
that are raised. This is an economic factor over which the individual 
farmer has no control, except in so far as it is affected by the kind 
and quality of the crops produced, and possibly by the local market- 
ing facilities. Closely associated with this, is a knowledge of the 
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adaptation of crops to the local environment in relation to, both the 
production and the sale of crops. The relations to each oth^. of. tho 
crops grown in rotations also must be given thoughtful consideration. 
Of no less importance is the selection of the livestock to consume 
the roughage and the coarse grain produced, and to provide motive 
power. All of the above-mentioned factors may be grouped under 
the general designation of farm organization. Next comes the selec- 
tion of the necessary implements for tillage, seeding, harvesting, 
and handling the crops grown under the conditions, and in the 
relations to each other in which they are gniwn. The extent to 
which the tractor, the motor truck, and the combine harvester 
are to be used will be important factors in the selection. The gen- 
eral character of the soil and the topography of the farm should be 
considered in this connection. 

Problem of Implement Use 

Having adopted a system of farm organization and selected the 
implements, the problem of how to use these implements in the most 
economical manner — how to accomplish a given purpose with the 
least possible expenditure of energy and money — ^presents itself. 
This IS, perhapvS, the most difficult group of problems to meet, for 
they are constantly changing and there is no solution of any of them 
that will be the same under constantly changing conditions. When 
and how deep to plow ; when and how to summer fallow, and when 
to gi'ow a cultivated crop in the -rotation between crops of small 
grains; when to use the self-binder, when the header, and when the 
combine harvester, and scores of other problems of like nature must 
bo met and solved on very short notice and in connection with com- 
binations of conditions prevailing at that particular moment on that 
particular fami or field. Only long practical experience in that par- 
ticular locality can fit a man tf) successfully cope with such problems. 

In the eastern United States, where the land was originally heavily 
.timbered, it usually required about three generations — a hundred 
years — to clear a farm oi from 100 to 200 acres and bring it into full 
production. During all that time there was accumulating the results 
of practical experience on each particular farm. It is doubtful 
whether any member of the third or foiiith generation that has 
grown up on such a farm ever fully realized that the traditions that 
he inherited were the most valuable part of his estate. It is still less 

E robable that any owner of a virgin farm in the Great Plains could 
e convinced that it will take about a hundred years before he. can 
reasonably expect his farm to arrive at full production through 
cumulative practical experience ; but there are elements of probability 
in both these statements worthy of careful consideration by those 
who are interested in the agricultural development of the Great 
Plains. 

The problem of the adequate capitalization of a farm in the Great 
Plains has been left until the last, when perhaps it should have been 
the first to be considered. There is a very general opinion that a man 
with small capital has a better chance of success in agriculture in the 
newer than in the older settled portions of the United States. 
Experience, obseiwation, and investigation make this a^imption 
appear of doubtful validity. It is time that raw land costs less per 
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acre in some parts of the Great Plains than improved farms in some 
pai^ of the eastern United States, but it is also true that the eco- 
nomic farm unit in the West is probably twice the size of that in the 
East. It is also true that all kinds of farm improvements cost more 
in the West than in the East. In fact, there are many farms for 
sale in the East at a price that would not cover the cost of the 
improvements now upon them, at present cost of material and labor. 
Freight rates, on both what a farmer sells and what he buys, are 
higher in the West than in the East. Farm labor is higher in the 
West than in the East/, except near large cities. 

Average Wheat Yields Large 

Investigations show that, on an average, through a long term of 
years, larger yields of wheat per acre can be obtained in the northern 
Great Plains than the average for the wheat-growing St'^ tos of the 
whole United States. In the southern Great Plains, the sorghums 
largely take the place of wheat and com in the Northern and East- 
ern States. The opportunity for a direct comparison of crop yields 
are, therefore, not as good in the southern as in the northern Plains, 
but the evidence at hand indicates that there is little difference in the 

f eneral crop-producing capacity of these two regions of the Great 
*lains, and that they both compare favorably with other portions 
of the United States. There is, however, this difference. In the 
Eastern States a complete failure of all crops is almost unknown, 
whereas in the Great Plains such failures are common, and in only 
about two years out of three are the yields sufficient to yield a profit. 
This makes it necessary for the farmer in the Great Plains to have 
sufficient working capital to tide him over these lean years. 

On the other hand, investigations show that the average yields in 
the northern Great Plains, measured in terms of bushels of wheat 
per acre, are 16 bushels. If, however, the inhibiting factors other 
than deficient annual precipitation could be reduced to the same 
extent on the average tliroughout the entire period that they have 
been in some instances these average yields would be over 30 bushels 
per acre. It is a fact that some of these inhibiting factors, such as 
hailstorms, hot winds, and extreme drought at critical periods in 
the development of the crop, are entirely beyond the control of man. 
There are, nevertheless, many other factors, such as the loss of mois- 
ture from weed growth, faulty systems of tillage and crop sequence, 
poor seed, plant diseases, and insect pests that are more or less under 
man’s control. 

It therefore seems reasonable to expect that the average crop 
yields of the Great Plains may in time be increased by better farm- 
ing practices from the equivalent of 16 bushels of wheat per acre to 
20 bushels, or an increase of 25 per cent. When this time comes, and 
there is a real economic demand for increased aOTicultural produc- 
tion in the United States at prices that will yield the farmers fair 
profits on their investments of money, labor, and managerial ability, 
the Great Plains will become one of the greatest food-producing 
regions of the world. In the meantime, the agriculture of the Great 
Plains should be allowed to develop naturally without artificial 
stimulation^ and investigators and practical farmers now established 
in that region should continue to add as rapidly as possible to the 
29217®— YBK 1926 ^27 
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store of agricultural knowledge that is absolutely essential to the 
ultimate development of the undeveloped agricultural resources of 
the Great Plains. 

E. C. Chilcott. 


H ay Standards Hay marketing is a comparatively simple 
and Inspec- business procedure when the seller and the 
tion System buyer are together to barter and negotiate the 
transaction. The seller quotes his price, the 
buyer can examine the hay and use his own judgment as to its 
quality and condition for his purposes, and controversies are either 
settled then or the sale is not made. 

If all hay marketing could be conducted under these simple con- 
ditions the hay producers, dealers, and consumers in the United 
States would have little need for hay standards. But, as a matter 
of fact, only a small percentage of the carlot shipments ever move 
directly from the producer to the distant consumer. The vast 
majority of all shipments pass through at least two middlemen. 
Many shipments pass through four or five middlemen before they 
reach the consumer. 


Hay Moved Long Distances 

In spite of freight rates on hay that are much higher than those 
which prevailed before the World War period, baled hay is hauled 
hundreds, even thousands of miles by the railroads of the United 
States. It is a farm-management truism that farmers and stock 
feeders should produce their own hay wherever possible im order 
to eliminate the freight and handling costs incidental to the purchase 
of baled hay; but specialized American agriculture and climatic 
limitations often provide exceptions. 

The Cotton Belt States, for example, prefer to utilize their best 
lands in large measure fbr cotton and their soils and climates are 
not widely favorable to hay production. Thus these States pur- 
chase thousands of carloads of timotlyr, clover, and alfalfa from 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the Province of Quebec in Canada. Sim- 
ilarly thousands of car and truck loads of alfalfa move from Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the Imperial and San Joaquin Valleys of Cali- 
fornia into the thickly settled areas of southern California where 
land is too valuable for hay production. Baled hay is transported 
by water routes in considerable volume from the Sacramento Valley 
of California to the Atlantic seaboard, from San Francisco and 
Seattle to Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Panama 
Canal Zone, and from New York City and Norfolk to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Contract is Essential 

In this hay commerce where the producer and consumer are widely 
separated and where country shippers, dealers, brokers, distributors, 
bankers, and carriers function in the marketing process, the use of 
the contract becomes essential to evidence the quantity, quality, and 
value of the commodity that is involved in any given transaction. 
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Contract s|)ecifications for quantity and value are relatively easy to 
make definite and precise for the benefit of the parties to a nay 
contract, but specifications for quality are more difficult and com- 

E lex. If the quality specifications of a hay contract are indefinite, 
)osely drawn, and based largely on personal opinion, the contract 
is questionable and of little value. On the other hand, a contract 
containing definite quality, quantity, and value specifications is of 
distinct value in all nay commerce. 

Quality specifications may be written into a hay contract by means 
of descriptive terms or standards. The use of descriptive terms is 
not universally satisfactory. Orders and confirmations based on such 
descriptive terms as good feeding timothy ” or pea green leafy 
alfalfa ” are impossible of definite interpretation and the opinion of 
the buyer may differ radically from that of the seller, thus causing 
rejections, demands for discounts, diversions, demurrage, telegraphic 
expense, occasional lawsuits, and general dissatisfaction. Iiay stand- 
ards^ on the other hand, which provide a definite basis for the quality 
specifications in a contract, are of material assistance to all parties 
to the transaction, and can be definitely interpreted by disinterested 
experts in case of disputes and claims. 

The value of standards in the business of marketing hay is in di- 
rect proportion to their soundness, adaptability to many kinds of 
hay, and to the confidence of the public in the standards. Local hay 
standards, irrespective of their soundness, are of little value in inter- 
state commerce, and standards formulated by either shippers’ or 
dealers’ organizations can not well enjoy the full confidence of all 
parties engaged in the business. 

Standards have been formulated and promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as the official hay standards of the 
United States which meet the needs of hay marketing. They include 
standards for timothy and clover hay, alfalfa and alfalfa mixed 
hay, prairie hay, Johnson and Johnson mixed hay, grass hay, and 
mixed hay. They provide a common language for producers, deal- 
ers, and consumers to employ in the marketing of hay as well as 
definite quality specifications that will constitute a basis of contract. 
Wherever United States hay standards are employed they provide 
the foundation for a market news service that gives producers, 
dealers, and consumers more accurate information about the money 
value of various kinds and grades of hay than it is possible to obtain 
where sales are made on sample, description, or local grades. This 
is a matter of exceptional importance in hay marketing and in great 
need of improvement. 


Value of Standards 

Hay standards are of inestimable value to producers," shippers’ 
organizations, and cooperative marketing associations in the devel- 
opment of direct marketing, because properly graded hay establishes 
confidence among consumers and creates premiums for high quality. 
The consistent shipping of hay out of any community on the basis 
of official United States standards advertises the community prod- 
uct, gives it a national brand of quality, establishes confidence, and 
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eventually develops wider and more profitable markets than when 
hay is sold by description or local grades. 

Shippers in Wisconsin, Alabama, Nebraska, Kansas, and Wyo- 
ming are now making use of United States standards and inspection 
in the development of direct marketing from the producing commu- 
nities to the consuming communities, and they are finding a big 
and profitable field into which they can extend their operations. 
Thousands of dairymen, stock feeders, and purchasing agents for 
lumber camps, road contractors, etc., constitute a group of consumers 
that is greatly desirous of purchasing car lots of graded and 
uniformly loaded hay direct from the producing communities. 

To the consumer it may be said that ordering hay on the basis 
of United States standards and demanding confirmations on the 
same basis, together with a Federal hay-inspection certificate to 
evidence the contract specifications, will insure the delivery of the 
kind and quality of hay wanted. Experience with United States 
hay standards in such consuming markets as Chicago, Denver, and 
Fort Worth has shown that the use of recognized i^andards and 
disinterested inspection has been of value in assisting the con- 
sumer to purchase the kinds and grades of hay wanted and in elim- 
inating many controversies with shippers. Inspection at receiv- 
ing markets is proving a strong educational force, also, in educating 
shipperSI to load cars uniformly and with those classes and grades 
of hay in greatest demand and for which the highest prices are 
paid. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains a hay-inspection service 
in numerous markets and at numerous shipping points in coopera- 
tion with commercial exchanges and State departments of agri- 
culture. This service is constantly increasing as shippers and con- 
sumers beconie aware of its value in the marketing of hay. The 
service provides original inspections, secondary inspections to show 
a change in condition, and appeal inspections on grades in dispute. 
Such inspections are disinterested and are made by licensed men who 
have been given thorough training and whose work is supervised by 
Department of Agriculture supervisors located at Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco. 

Edward C, Parker. 


H ighways On January 1, 1926, there were 3,001,825 
and How They miles of public rural roads in the United 
Are Paid For States. Of this large mileage, about one- 
eleventh, or 270,653 miles, were classed as 
State highways and the remaining 2,731,172 miles were county and 
local roads. The smaller mileage has been set apart for improvement 
und€r the supervision of the State highway departments, and the 
larger balance is for the most part under the jurisdiction of county, 
township, and other local authorities. 

At the same time, New Year’s Day, 1926, there were 145,509 miles 
of the State highways, or 54 per cent of the total, that had teen 
improved with some form of surface, varying from the inexpensive 
sand-clay and gravel surfaces to high-class and expensive pavements. 
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Classifying as higher types all surfaces better than water-bound 
macadam, and as lower types the macadam, gravel, sand-clay, and 
similar surfaces, the roads improved with the higher types oi sur- 
faces accounted for 44 per cent of the surfaced mileage, and those 
improved with Ipwer types made up the remaining 56 per cent. In 
addition to these surfaced roads there were 32,219 miles of the State 
highways that had been improved by grading and drainage. 

Turning to the county and local roads we find that there were 
376,406 miles, or 14 per cent of the total that had been surfaced; and 
of this surfaced mileage 12 per cent had been improved with surfaces 
of the higher type and 88 per cent with those of lower type. 

State Highways Most Improved 

It will be seen from these figures that the State highways are much 
more highly improved than the county and local roaas; and this 
condition is entirely consistent with the usage of the two classes, as 
shown by traffic surveys made by the Department of Agriculture in 
a number of States. In Maine, for example, the survey showed that 
each mile of the State highway system was used by an average of 
1,044 vehicles daily; and in comparison the State-aid or secondary 
highways were used by 244 vehicles, and the local or third-class 
highways by only 29 vehicles daily. As a similar condition has been 
shown to exist in each of the other States in which the department 
has made surveys, it is apparent that a higher degree of improvement 
of the State highways is fully justified by the greater /traffic which 
they serve. 

But granting that the heavier traffic on the State highways requires 
a higher degree of road improvement, the reader, remembering that 
the mileage of local roads is 10 times as great as the total length 
of the State highway systems, may still want to know whether the 
expenditures for the two classes or roads are fairly proportioned to 
their total service. 

This question can be satisfactorily answered. The total expenditure 
in 1925 for the construction and maintenance of State highways, ex- 
clusive of overhead and interest charges, etc., was $506,270,431. In 
the same year the expenditure for county roads was $461,539,280. 
The expenditure for State highways in 1925 was therefore approxi- 
mately 52 per cent of the combined expenditures for State and 
county road construction and maintenance during the year. 

Traffic on State Roads 

That this is a very reasonable relation is shown by the facts re- 
vealed by the department’s traffic surveys. In Maine, for example, 
the survey shows that approximately 53 per cent of "all highway 
traffic in the State moves over the State highway system which in- 
cludes only 7 per cent of the total highway mileage. In Connecticut 
approximately 60 per cent of the total traffic is served by the State 
system which also includes approximately 7 per cent of the total 
highway mileage. In Pennsylvania the State highway system in- 
cludes 11 per cent of the total mileage of highways and carries 6J 
per cent of the total traffic. 
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‘‘Very well,” says the farmer reader, “the money spent for the 
State roads seems to be pretty well justified, but how much dp farm-- 
ers use them?” The answer is definite and clear — very little. The 
traffic on the State highways is largely a traffic of city-owned ve- 
hicles. In the Maine and IPennsylvania traffic surveys only 5.4 per 
cent of the passenger cars observed on the State highways were 
farmer-owned. In Ohio the percentage was 12.4, and m a count of 
the traffic on the Bankhead Highway at the Georgia-South Carolina 
line the farmers’ cars made up only 8.9 per cent oi the total number. 
A similar situation is found with respect to the motor trucks. 

Although the department’s surveys do not indicate the relative use 
of the county and local roads by farmer-owned and city-owned vehi- 
cles, it is known that the former make up a very much larger per- 
centage of the total traffic on the local roads than on the State 
highways. The probabilities are that the great majority of local 
roads are used almost exclusively by farmer-owned vehicles. 

How Farmer is Burdened 

It is this difference in the usage of the State and the local roads 
that makes it unwise to spend county revenues on the State high- 
ways; for the county road funds are obtained largely by property 
taxes, and, as the farmer is a large property holder, he pays a large 
part of the tax. When, therefore, the county revenues are used for 
the building of the main State highways the farmer is paying for 
highway facilities which he uses to a very small extent, and what- 
ever amount is so used is not available for the improvement of the 
local roads which are really the farmer’s roads. 

The wiser plan is to pay for the main State highways with motor 
vehicle and gasoline taxes and State-wide property taxes, all of which 
are paid by the residents of cities in fair proportion to their use of 
the main roads. The fact that most of the traffic on the main roads 
is. not confined to county limits is another reason in support of this 
plan. 

Considering the United States as a whole the expenditure of county 
revenues for State highways is not a very large part of the total State 
highway expenditure. In 1925, when the total of current revenues 
(not including bond issue receipts) for State highways was $523,- 
022,549, the portion raised by the counties was $71,737,028, or 13.7 
per cent. But the percentage thus provided has increased in recent 
years instead of decreasing as it should ; and the average county con- 
tribution would be much higher were it not for the fact that a number 
of the States, recognizing the responsibility of the State to provide 
for the main roads have practically or completely released the 
counties from the burden of contributing. There a^e still a number 
of States in which the counties supply upwards of 20 per cent of the 
current revenue required for the building of State highways and one 
in which the county contribution is more than 40 per cent of the total. 
Such county contributions are excessive in view of the small propor- 
tion of local usage of the main highways. Their effect is to place 
an unfair burden upon agriculture by excessive land taxation, and 
they should be greatly reduced, if not entirely discontinued. 
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The total funds available for State road purposes in 1925 amounted 
to $780,081,292. Of this amount $115,656,721 was carried over from 
the preceding year and the funds raised during the year amounted 
to $664,424,571. Twenty-one per cent of these current funds were 
obtained from the sale of bonds and other State securities, 14 per cent 
was received as Federal aid from the National Government, and 
nearly 11 per cent was contributed by the counties. The balance 
of $359,105,115, about 54 per cent of the total current funds, was 
raised by State taxation. 

Of the portion of the State highway funds raised by State taxation 
in 1925, more than 80 ])er cent was supplied by motor vehicle license 
fees and gasoline taxes, amounting in the aggregate to $289,173,503. 
The balance of $69,931,612, or nearly 20 per cent, was raised directly 
or indirectly by State property taxes. 

Gasoline and Vehicle Taxes 

Since 1921 there has been a great increase in the portion of the 
State highw ay tax levenue raised by motor vehicle and gasoline taxes 
and a considerable decrease in the funds secured by property taxa- 
tion. In that year the two forms of taxes paid by road users made 
up only 55 per cent of the current tax revenues, and property was 
taxed more or less directly for the remaining 45 per cent. In view 
of the direct henefit of these main roads to the road users of the 
State as a whole this tendency toward the relief of property taxation 
is a very desirable reform. 

Contrasted with the methods of financing the State road improve- 
ments, the metliods employed by the counties depend to a much 
greater extent upon property taxation and to a lesser degree upon 
veliicle and gasoline taxes. This is entirely consistent wdth the 
greater service rendered by the local roads to agriculture and the 
lesser service to motor vehicle owners as a claas. 

County and Local Road Funds 

Tlie total funds a\'ailable for county and local road improvement 
and maintenance in 1925 Avere $780,912,729, of wdiich $97,895,087 w^ere 
carried over from the previous year. The current funds, therefore, 
amounted to $683,017,642. Of this amount 21 per cent was obtained 
by the sale of county bonds and other securities, from w^hich it ap- 
pears that the States and counties were carrying about the same 
portion of their improvement program with borrow^ed money. 

Of the remaining current funds of the counties, nearly 6 per cent 
were received from the State governments as aid; 13 per cent were 
raised by motor vehicle and gasoline taxation; and the balance of 81 
per cent was raised more or less directly by property taxation. 

H. S. Faiubank. 


H OG-Cholera Control Of all the diseases of swine, hog chol- 

Calls for More era is by far the most serious, as it is 
Immunization so highly contagious and destructive. 

Farmers of every State have more or 
less knowledge concerning it, since there are tew, if any, hog-raising 
communities that this plague has not visited at some time or other 
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since its first appearance in the United States in 1833. To under- 
stand present problems of hog-cholera control, a brief review of 
pasj events concerning the disease is desirable. Following its ap- 
pearance hog cholera spread rapidly, considering the scant hog 
population at that time, and by 1875 was causing a loss of about 
$21,000,000 annually. In some sections swine raising was practic- 
ally destroyed through recurring outbreaks and the high mortality 
in the affected herds. Numerous remedies were advocated and tried 
but they proved ineffective, though the value of quarantine and dis- 
infection became recognized as a means of keeping the disease 
from spreading. 

The discouraged swine breeders were not disposed to continue 
under the prevailing conditions and appealed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. In response Congress, in 1878, made it 
possible for the Department of AOTicultiire to undertake a study 
of this disease. An important epoch in these investigations was the 



Fig. 110. — Typical appearance of pigs affected with hog choh>ra. A rough coat, lack 
of appetite, and watery cye» are among the most noticeable symptouiH 

discoveiy, in 1903, of the true cause of hog cholera. This important 
discovery led to the development in 1905 of the immunization treat- 
ment. f'rom 1908 to 1913 there was a growing demand for the new 
treatment. But in the absence of restrictions or supervision over 
the production of serum and virus, impotent and contaminated 
products appeared on the market during those live years. This 
condition, together with faulty technic and the inability of some 
veterinary practitioners to make proper diagnoses qf swine diseases, 
produced disappointing results in so many instances that the im- 
munization treatment did not grow in popularity as was expected 
and as it deserved. 

As a consequence hog cholera continued to spread, and the losses/ 
were increasing yearly. The swine industry faced these conditions 
in 1912. the year that marked the most extensive and destructive 
outbreaK of hog cholera in the history of the disease in this country. 
The situation was so giave that it became a matter of consideration 
by the department and by Congress. 
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The next step taken was the passage of the virus-serum-toxin act 
of March 4, 1913, which placed estabnshments producing serum and 
virus under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 
Simultaneously an appropriation was made by Congress to enable 
the Bureau or Animal Industry of this department to conduct hog- 
cholera work in restricted areas in cooperation with several States. 
The principal objects were to study serum-virus immimization under 
field conditions and to establish, or rather reestablish, confidence in 
the treatment. This was the beginning of our hog-cholera field 
work, which now is conducted in cooperation with State regulatory 
authorities, State extension forces, veterinary practitioners, and 
swine growers in 32 States. The funds for field work for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are sufficient to enable the department to maintain 
37 veterinarians in the field. 

Work of Bureau Yeterinarians 

In Northern States, where local veterinary service is readily 
available to administer the treatment, the bureau veterinarians con- 
fine their activities to investigational, supervisoiy, and advisory lines 
in controlling outbreaks. In sections of the South, where local 
veterinary service is not available, they administer the treatment, 
and in some States where the laws permit it, they train a few 
reliable laymen to apply the preventive treatment. 

In the period from 1913 to the current fiscal year swine mortality 
from cholera has been reduced from 130 hogs per thousand to ap- 
proximately 30 per thousand. 

Notwitlistanding the savings brought about through the develop- 
ment and use of the immunization treatment, the disease is still caus- 
ing much greater losses than need prevail — the monetary loss is still 
about $20,000,000 annually. Many farmers are slow in adopting im- 
proved methods of swine husbandry and some refuse to have their 
herds immunized because they are skeptical concerning the treatment. 
Others delay until heavy losses are inevitable, since serum is primarily 
a preventive and not a cure. This skepticism and delay result in 
maintaining centers of infection and the consequent reappearance of 
the disease. 

Disease More Prevalent 

Reports from the field indicate that the disease is more prevalent 
in some States than it has been in any year since 1912, Owing to 
the decrease in cholera during the last five years many farmers 
creased to keep their herds immune, with the result that most of the 
hogs in the country are susceptible. During the two years ended 
June 30, 1926, only 21,0(X),000 doses of serum were produjced as com- 
pared with 44,000,000 during 1923 and 1924. This indicates a 
reason for the unusual prevalence of the disease during the fall of 
1926. The condition has been especially serious because serum pro- 
ducers soon exhausted their reserves and for a time were unable to 
meet the demands. The nature of serum production is such that it 
can not be hastened to meet emergencies. Ordinarily about 55 days 
are required to produce and test a quantity of the product ready for 
marketing. 

From time to time so-called ‘‘breaks” — meaning symptoms of 
cholera among ti‘eated hogs — are reported in herds that have been 
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immunized, but the proportion is small compared with the number 
treated. No doubt some breaks are due to a loss of potency in the 
virus, or possibly the serum used, but experience shows that breaks 
are most liable to occur in hogs heavily infested with internal para- 
sites or those affected with intestinal inflammation or other disease 
at the time of treatment, which lowers their vitality and resistance. 

Generally it is not economical to use , either serum or virus 
sparingly. The condition of the animal as well as its weight should 
be considered in determining the dose. Many successful practitioners 
administer, regularly, larger doses than are prescribed on the labels 
affixed to the bottles, especially if the herd is not in a perfectly 
healthy condition. When properly administered to hogs which are 



Fig. 111. — Giving the preventive serum treatment. Swine owners need have no serious 
fear of cholera if their bogs are properly immunized 


in fit condition and which receive proper care, the results of the 
immunization treatment against hog cholera compare very favorably 
with the results obtained from the use of other biological products 
in either human or veterinary medicine. 

Stocker-Hog Business Based on Preventive Treatment 

The stocker-hog business at the large public markets has grown 
beyond early expectations. A large number of pigs reach market 
when they are too thin to sell to advantage for slaughter. Formerly 
such animals were excluded from interstate trade for purposes other 
thfUi slaughter owing to the danger of disseminating hog cholera. 
The perfection of the immunization treatment made it possible to 
prevent much of this economic loss, and regulations were issued 
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which permitted the shipment of such pigs to country points after 
they had been immunized under the supervision of representatives 
of the department. The regulations required that the immunized 
pigs be held at the market for three weeks after receiving treat- 
ment. The expense involved was so heavy that comparatively few 
could be sold for farm distribution. 

Later the regulations were modified to permit shipment promptly 
after immunization to States where the regulations provided for 
the quarantine of the animals for a period of not less than three 
weeks. 

This gave an impetus to the stocker-hog business, but it was found 
that heavy losses occurred in many shipments. After careful in- 
vestigation the conclusion was reached that if this enterprise was 
to be placed on a stable basis it would be necessary to take the tem- 
peratures of all pigs to be immunized at public stockya^as and to 
withhold treatment from those showing marked elevations of tem- 
perature, also those which had been held in the yards for a con- 
siderable time. The regulations were modified accordingly, with 
the result that there has been a marked reduction in the losses. At 
present the immunization of swine at public stockyards is giving 
fairly satisfactory results. The average loss is estimated at 3 per 
cent. Since the work was begun, in 1922, there has been a fluctuation 
in demand depending upon conditions. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, 425,995 hogs were immunized. This number 
was exceeded in 1924, when 509,567 received the treatment. 

Complete Eradication Desirable but Costly 

It has been suggested that efforts should be made to eradicate 
hog cholera in the United States. While eradication is desirable, 
the general distribution and prevalence of the disease and the enor- 
mous expense make such a gigantic undertaking inadvisable, espe- 
cially while large sums are being expended by the Federal and State 
Governments for the elimination of the soutnern-cattle tick and the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, dourine, and scabies of cattle 
and sheep. 

The eradication of hog cholera would require the application of 
no less comprehensive and rigid measures than those adopted for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, and our hog 
industry is in no condition to withstand such measures. Further- 
more, we have an effectual, practical preventive treatment against 
hog cholera, which is not the case with tuberculosis and some of the 
other contagious diseases with which we are contending. Therefore, 
it seems advisable to continue present efforts to minimize losses 
through the proper use of the preventive treatment rather than to 
attempt the complete eradication of hog cholera. 

U. G. Houck. 

H og Cycles and The hog industry in this country has 
Possibilities of been characterized by successive periods 
Regulating Them of overproduction and underproduction 
ever since it became an important com- 
mercial part of American agriculture. These fluctuations are il- 
lustrated in Figure 112, which shows the variations in the number of 
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hogs slaughtered each year since the Federal inspection of slau^ter 
was begun. The figures are shown for the 12 months from Novem- 
ber to October, inclusive, which covers substantially all of the pigs 
farrowed during the previous calendar year. 

These fluctuations in the supply of hogs have been accompanied 
by similar fluctuations in hog prices and are the major cause of the 
recurring periodic swings in prices. 

This continuous variation in the number of hogs produced and 
marketed is due to two causes: (1) The erratic changes from year to 
year in the production and price of corn which result from varia- 
tions in weather conditions and in the yield, and (2) the length 
of time which must elapse after farmers decide to make changes in 
their hog production until the time such changes begin to show 
up in increased or decreased receipts at the markets. 

This latter element is due to the natural conditions which govern 
the production of hogs. If a farmer decided in the fall of one year, 



Fig. 112 . — Annual slaujfbter of hogs under Federal inspection, November to October. 

inclusive, 1907-1924 


say 1925, that hogs had been unusually profitable, and increased the 
number of sows which he was breeding, that would result in a larger 
number of pigs farrowed the following spring, in 1926. These pigs 
would grow and be fattened through the summer and fall of that 
year, 1926, and not until the fall would they begin to move to market. 

Effect Felt Later 

There is thus a lapse of from 12 to 15 months or even more 
after the time that the farmer has dex;ided to increase his production 
of hogs before the increased supplies begin to reach the market. 
Meanwhile, if hogs had been scarce and high in price in the fall of 
1925, they would still be scarce and high in the fall of 1926, since 
th^ increased supplies would not yet have begun to affect the market. 
Consequently hog producers would be encouraged, by the high prices 
in the fall of 1926, to expand their hog production still furwier. By 
the time these hogs would reach the market in the late 1927 and in 
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1928, however, the successive increases would have resulted in an 
oversupply of hogs and the cycle would already be swinging the 
other way once more. 

This tendency to first go too far in expanding production of ho^ 
and then go too^ far in contracting their production has been the 
principal cause of those erratic variations in supply which have 
resulted in the hog-price cycle. 

The persistence of this cycle may be shown most vividly by com- 
paring hog prices with corn prices. The fairly regular changes in 
this relation are very marked. Except under the disturbed condi- 
tions of the World War period, the tendency for changes in hog 
sapplies to follow changes in the relation of hog prices to com prices 
is clearly marked. 

The corn-hog cycle is thus seen to be the resultant of variations 
in the production of hogs owing largely to the way in which farmers 
respond to corn and hog prices. If larmers were willing to store 
corn over from years of large crops to years of small crops in suf- 
ficient quantity, it would be possible to produce a practical]^ con- 
stant number of hogs each year, and to make up for the difference 
in corn crops by merely increasing or decreasing the volume of 
corn in storage. The general adoption of this plan, it is true, 
would entail considerable expense for storage facilities, some loss 
through the deterioration and wastage of the stored corn, and the 
employment of a considerable amount of capital to finance storing 
the corn. 

Partial Prevention Possible 

On the other hand, the fluctuating production of hogs might be 
prevented to a limited extend if hog producers understood w^hat 
was happening in the hog market and made only such changes 
in production as were necessary to keep production sufficient to use 
up the corn, without being led to make such great changes as they 
have made in the past in the hope that high prices could still be 
obtained when their increased supplies were ready for market. 

One other way in, which the hog cycle can be smoothed out to 
some extent is by feeding hogs to heavier weights when corn is 
plentiful compared to hogs, and feeding them to lighter weights 
when the reverse is true. Farmers have made much use of this 
practice in the past and it is possible that it has already been car- 
ried as far as it pays to go. 

Considering the three possibilities, it seems probable that the hog- 
price cycle, or at least some variation in hog supplies resulting in 
variations in corn yields, will never entirely be done away with. 
With full appreciation of what is happening in the hog market 
and what is probably going to happen, producers should be able to 
reach such a balance between storing more or less corn, producing 
more or less hogs, and feeding them to a greater or less weight as 
would result in a much more stable production than has been true 
in past years. This, however, would probably not render produc- 
tion and prices entirely level and continuous. At just what point 
this adjustment would be reached would depend upon the expense 
and returns from storing corn, the effect on prices of a more con- 
stant production of hogs, and the changes in total returns to pro- 
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ducers resulting from more stability in the numbers and weights of 

ho^ 

Much publicity has been given to the hog cycle and its causes 
during recent years and it seems that now an increasing number of 
producers are intelligently controlling the number of hogs they pro- 
duce, As more and more producers come to recognize the possi- 
bilities of increasing their own returns thro^igh better understanding 
of the hog market and better adaption of supply to the relatively 
constant demand, it is probable that this country’s hog production 
will approach nearer and nearer the condition of ideal balance 
between corn crops, hog production, and hog weights suggested 
above. 

Mordecai Ezekiel. 

H og Price Like other classes of livestock most hogs are sold 

Changes through the great central livestock markets, and it 
Studied is at these markets that the central wholesale price 
is determined. Although there are many of these 
markets they are in very close touch with each other by wire, tele- 
phone, and radio, and as a result the prices move very closely to- 
gether at all markets, as is shown in Figure 113. This shows that in 
general the forces which determine the prices at one market are the 
same as determine the prices at another market, and the significance 
of the different elements in these forces may be stated in a general 
way for all markets. 

The greatest cause of changes in hog prices in the past 10 years 
has been the changes in the value of the dollar. For example, in 
1919, $1 would buy only about one-half as much as it would in 1913 
and in 1926, $1 would buy only about two-thirds as much as in 1913, 
In ordinary times the greatest changes in hog prices are caused 
by changes in the supply of hogs. In the past the market has got 
its idea of the supply of hogs principally from the actual receipts of 
hogs. In recent years, however, the Department of Agricultui'e has 
been making semiannual pig surveys, which give advance informa- 
tion as to how many hogs will come into market within the next few 
months. It now seems tliat the market is beginning to pay attention 
to these surveys as an advance estimate of supply. 

Daily Supply Only One Factor 

With some products, like peaches or strawberries, the supply is so 
perishable that each day’s supply must be disposed of almost as fast 
as received. For such products it is therefore largely the daily 
supply which sets the price. In the case of hogs,^ however, it takes 
several days or weeks to slaughter, pack, and distribute the products 
to the retail markets, while various fresh or cured products may be 
kept in cold storage for weeks or months. For that reason daily 
changes in supply do not have so great an influence on prices as do 
changes in the general supply over a considerable period. The num- 
ber of hogs marketed during a period of a half year or so thus has 
more to do with the general level of prices during that period than 
does the supply during any shorter period such as a day or week. In 
general, an increase o? 10 per cent in the quantity of hogs marketed 
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Fig. 113. — Monthly average prices of heavy hogs, medium to choice, at five mai'iets 
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over a given period tends to reduce prices during that period about 
6 per cent. 

The demand for hogs depends upon a number of different factors. 
One of the most important of these is the supply of beef and other 
meat products which may be substituted for hog products and the 
prices of these other products. Another very important factor on 
the demand side is the strength of the demand from our foreim 
customers. The United Kingdom and Gfermany, in particular, take 
great quantities of pork products, especially lard. Changes in their 
demand for these products due to changes in their own supplies of 
hogs and the competition from other countries, and in the purchasing 
power of consumers in these countries, must be reckoned with as 
one of the most important forces in the hog market. 

The ability of consumers to buy hog products also varies in this 
country from time to time as the general industrial activity, number 
of workers employed, and the level of wages shows changes from 
periods of active business to periods of dull business. 

Supply Factors Predominate 

As a whole these demand factors are not so significant as are the 
supply factors in setting hog prices. In the past the supply of hogs 
has shown repeated swings every few years, and with the exception 
of the period of the World War. it is these large changes in supply 
which have caused the greatest changes in hog prices. The cause of 
these changes in supply and what can be done towards their elimina- 
tion are discussed in the article on the possibility of smoothing out 
the corn-hog cycle (p. 419). 

Part of the variation in supply through the year is smoothed out 
by putting provisions into storage during the months of large sup- 
plies and taking them out during the months of small supply. Al- 
though this helps to make up for the seasonal variation in supply 
through the year, it does not help much in years of heavy production, 
as then storage stocks accumulate to such an extent as to have a 
weakening effect on the market. 

Statistical studies of hog prices have indicated that between 80 
and 90 per cent of the changes in hog prices can be mathematically 
accounted for by the factors discussed. It seems that a certain 
portion of the remaining changes in hog prices are due to the in- 
ability of men in the hog market to foretell properly what will be the 
changes in supply and in demand during the immediate future and 
hence the tendency for them to be uncertain as to just what will be 
subsequent changes in hog prices. Thus during the period from 
February to July, 1925, hog prices at Chicago for the same grade of 
hogs swung upward from $11 to $14, dropped back to $12 and then 
advanced again to nearly $15, all within a relatively short period. 

Although it is not possible to say how much of this erratic move- 
ment was due to speculation and how much was due solely to in- 
decision on the part of the market, the inability of the market to 
arrive at a stable price is certainly one factor contributing to the 
changes in hog prices which must be considered as well as the more 
basic factors which have been discussed. 


Mordecai Ezekiel. 
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H ;pG Raising by Do farmers make more money raising early 
tibw Cost epring, late spring, or fall pigs? If all of 
Operations the conditions which limit the production of 
hogs were constant throughout the year, it 
would be as easy and as profitable to produce and sell hogs at one 
time of the year as another. 

But these conditions change normally with the seasons. Consumers 
eat pork products more readily in cold than in hot weather. There- 
fore, if demand alone is considered, prices should be high in the 
winter and low in the summer. But the supply of hogs coming to 
market during the winter is so great that the price is low in spite of 
the greater demand, or keener appetites of consumers. The price of 
hogs varies from month tc month in accordance with conditions 
affecting the demand for and the supply of hogs. 

What Are Costs? 

Even though the price is lower, the supply of hogs is greater dur- 
ing the winter because the obstacles or difficulties encountered in 
their production are less than those encountered in raising pigs for 
a summer and a fall market. These obstacles to production are costs. 
The price of feeds, especially com, varies with the season and affects 
the cost of hogs accordingly. More equipment and labor are required 
in caring for them at some seasons than others. Seasonal climatic 
conditions influence the death rate among pigs as well as their rate 
of gain. When pigs do not do well, the feed required to make a 
pound of gain increases. 

When everything is considered — the price of hogs, the seasonal 
difficulties of production, the quantity of corn to be marketed, and 
many relationships between the hog enterprise and the entire farm as 
a unit — it may be almost as profitable to raise one class of pigs as 
another. The following outline contrasts some of the factors which 
tend to equalize hog profits throughout the year. 


Factor 

Early spring 

Laio spring 

Fall 


High 

Low - 

High. 

Do. 


do 

do 


do 

do 

Do. 


Old 

Now 

Old. 

Death losses before w calling . 

Heavy - . 

Medium 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Minimum. 

Death losses o/ter ■weaning -- 

- 

do 

TIho of pastnro 

Minimum- - 

Maximum 

Daily gain** - 

High 

Medium 

Low. 

Usual finished weight - 

Light 

Heavy 

Light, 

Good. 

housing . 

Excellent 

Fair 

Neeewary lahnr _ 

High 

Low 

High. 

Heavy. 

Pressure of other farm work _ _ 

Light 

Heavy ' 





Follow a System 

Various combinations of the one and two litter systems, early or 
late farrowing, and full or limited feeding are used in raising hogs. 
A farm organization with a relatively small quantity of corn for hog 
feeding would probably be most profitable if the hogs were fed to 
lightweights. Large farms with large quantities of corn for feeding 
will usually feed heavier hogs as it is usually impracticable to 
mcreaee tl^ hog entetprise in proportion to the com enterprise. 

2a217‘’~yBK 1926 ^28 
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Larger herds of late spring pigs than early spring pi^ can be 
handled since the weather at farrowing time is more favorable. The 
production of fall pigs greatly increases the size of the enterprise 
and makes a more economical use of the breeding herd. A system 
should be followed closely. The pigs should be ready for market 
on schedule time. Early spring pigs which have missed the fall 
market usually lose because of tlieir higher cost as well as a lower 
price during the winter. If the prices of feeds and hogs warrant it 
at the time the pigs are finished, reeding may be continued to heavier 
weights. The lofiowing outline compares the significant features of 
the one and two litter systems of hog production : 


System 

Class of pigs 

Time of farrowing 

Rate of 
feeding 

Finished 

weights 

Time of marketing 


(Early spring. . 

February- March 

Full 

Pounds 

200 or loss... 

September-October. 

One litter 

1 or 

(Late spring- .. 

April-May... 

Medium to 

200 and up.. 

Decern ber-M arch . 


(Early spring.. 

February-March 

full. 

Full 

200 or loss... 

SeptemDer-October. 

Two litter 

^ and 

(Fall 

Sept«mber-Ootober . 

i 

Full.. 

1 

1 

200 and up_-i 

i 

April- June. 


How to Reduce Costs 

Select good breeding stock which have thf^ capacity to make good 
gains. 

Give the hog a chance to live and grow by providing sanitary liv- 
ing quarters. 

Give the brood sow enough feed and care to properly develop her 
unborn litter. It is good economy to increase the cost per sow if 
necessary, to produce large, strong, healthy litters. 

Wean large litters and thei'eby reduce the cost of the weanling pig. 

Keep the pigs growing. Full feeding is the most economical in 
'making gains. Future prices of feeds and hogs may warrant limited 
feeding until that time is reached. But a stunted pig seldom 
catches up. 

Provide good pastures for sanitary purposes, to stimulate growth, 
and reduce feed requirements. 

Develop a system of raising hogs with convenient arrangement of 
hog lots, houses, and feed and water equipment. This reduces labor 
costs and provides better care for the pigs. 

Don’t capitalize your hog profits in too expensive hog houses and 
equipment. 

Increase the rate of turnover in your hog business by maximum 

Oscar Steanson. 

H ome industries for More than half a million country 
Farm Women and homes were remodeled, improved, or 
Girls Numerous beautified in 1926 through the returns 
from home industries carried on by 
women and girls enrolled in home demonstration clubs. Where these 
women and girls have become interested in profitable productive 
work more of the raw products of the farm are being refined or 
manufactured at home, thereby giving the farm family more of the 
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profits.on many crops. Hundreds of women have succeeded in estab- 
lishing profitable canning and preserving plants which had small 
beginning in home kitchens. Large quantities of fruits are canned 
or preserved in a thin syrup in 10-pound tin cans or other large 
containers to be held over until a less busy season of the year, when 
they are made into' finished preserves as orders are received. Fruit 
juices are bottled for jelly making. Different kinds of vegetables 
are cured in kegs of brine during the rush season at harvest time 
and made into finished relishes or other pickled products as needed. 
Quantities of garden herbs are also dried and made ready to mix 
into kitchen bououets for home use or for sale as the demand arises. 

Materials on tlie farm are gathered, cured, and stored away for 
work during the long evenings of the winter months. Supplies of 
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cured pine needles, honeysuckle vines, oak splits, etc., are stored by 
basket makers. Dyed, cut, and sewed strips of rags are prepared 
and rolled in huge balls ready for braiding or weaving into rugs. 
Clean feathers are put up by the fan makers. Hides and skins of 
animals are cured and tanned and a supply of leather made ready 
for another fireside industry. One of the unique specialties devel- 
oped was pine-needle tapestries of Indian design. The woman orig- 
inating this specialty last year sold some of these pieces for $50 
each and a single tapestry suitable for a table top brought $1,500, 

Cooperation is a Result 

Successful beginnings in home industries made by individual women 
naturally lead to the formation of cooperative marketing orgaiiiza- 
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tions to market high-quality standardizted home prodnete. The ac- 
cess of women and girls in home industries has been due (1) to 
ec momical production, (2) standardizing pi^oducts, and (S) eo^^era- 
tive marketing with neighbors. The local club market has been the 
most significant development in this field. Club markets have been 
organized and conducted by many of the home demonstration clubs* 
This market is usually located in the nearest town that offei^s a nat- 
ural market for the members of the club and is managed by them. 
All kinds of raw material and refined home products are sold in these 
markets including fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, butter, eggs, cheese, 
honey, canned goods, smoked and cured meats, flowers, and bulbs. 
The total value of products marketed at these club markets in 14 
States under the guidance of 114 home demonstration agents in one 
year was $1,008,568. In Georgia, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
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lina alone in 1925 the total value of products sold tlirough the club 
markets was $705,717. 

In addition to club markets, in many States county commodity 
marketing organizations have developed as subdivisions of the county 
home demonstration councils. Special products are standardized for 
sale by the members of these county cooperatives. Some associations 
maintain a salesroom for their goods and they have their own printed 
stationery and folders illustrating and describing the special article 
which the organization has for sale. Examples of such associa- 
tions are county weavers, pine craft, basket makers, and handicraft 
associations. 

Members of the county weavers’ associations in Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee standardized certain sizes and patterns for rag rugs and also 
their recipes for mixing dyes in order to obtain good uniform colors 
for use with a few selected designs on which members of the associa- 
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tion are specializing. Some of the members are making braided 
rugs, some woven, and others the hooked rugs. The rug making 
association in Hamilton County, Tenn., expanded its business to such 
an extent that it became necessary for them to procure materials and 
supplies in larger quantities than could be found at home. With 
the aid of the county home demonstration agent, arrangements were 
made to procure the surplus waste from hosiery mills and other fac- 
tories located in the county. The total sales on rugs in this county 
amounted to $4,000 in 1925, as compared with $500 worth sold in 
1921. Orders for rugs were received irom 10 different States. About 
100 women are working members in this association. 

Handicraft Association Shipments 

County handicraft associations in the northern counties of Missis- 
sippi and pine-craft associations in the southern section of the same 
State standardized for sale certain patterns of basket^ made from na- 
tive materials. Shipments were made regularly to florists, gift shops, 
candy manufacturers, grocers, and others. One year the sales from 
baskets made from wild honeysuckle vines and pine needles by women 
and girls in Mississippi totaled $12,000. Women in about 46 States 
are making baskets under the guidance of home demonstration agents, 
utilizing many different kinds of native materials, including willow, 

} )ine needles, honeysuckle vine, wire grass, bulrushes, corn husks, iris 
eaves, buckbush, and while oak splits. 

In a number of States each year a large portion of the flg crop 
is wasted because the fruit can not be shipped satisfactorily in the 
fresh state. Fig clubs have been formed for the spe(*ial purpose 
of canning and preserving figs for sale. In Alabama 12 members 
of the Dallas County Fig Club, in spite of a poor crop season, had 
ready for market 500 dozen standard containers of fig preserves 
beautifully packed and labeled with a special Dallas County label. 
The use of this label added to the attractiveness of eaeli package. 
The value of tlie output was $1,225 and more orders were received 
than could be filled. 

Another group of 10(> women from Georgia worked together to 
standardize a high-grade commercial pack from the by-product of 
a field crop. Uniform containers were purchased in quantity by 
county home demonstration councils and each of the 100 women 
agreed to pack 1 dozen jars of watermelon rind preserves. The 
pieces of rind were cut uniformly so that exactly 12 pieces would 
fill an attractive 12-ounce jar. The same recipe was carefully fol- 
lowed by each one and any jar taken at random from the lot was an 
exact duplicate of the others. When the entire 100 dozen jars were 
assembled in the main aisle of a grocery store they presented a 
beautiful exhibit. Each woman was as j^roud of her work as if 
she had packed the wliole lot of 1,200 jars. The 100 dozen were all 
sold in one day and netted the women a 50 per cent profit. In addi- 
tion, the advertisement this sale gave to their high-quality products 
brought to these women orders not .only from this store but also 
from other business concerns, club houses, and hotels for as much as 
they could pack during the next season. 
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In many States the women and girls have sold unique farm home 
products successfully. Some of these women have sjpecialized and 
standardized for marketing beautiful and useful articles made of 
feathers from the farm flocks. In other States women have made 
gloves and other articles from the hides and skins from animals 
butchered or trapped on the farm. Large numbers of purses, bags, 
desk sets, book covers, wallets, and bill folders of attractive durable 
patterns have been designed, tooled, and made from calfskins. The 
young calfskin untanned sells for 35 to 50 cents, but often there is 
no market for such skins and they become a waste product of the 
farm. In cooperation with interested farm women, extension agents 



Fig. 116. — Members of home demonstration club making baskets for cooperative sale 


have demonstrated that between $60 and $75 worth of tooled leather 
articles can be made from one calfskin. 

Leather Work Popular 

So iiopular has some of the work with leather become that county 
officials in different States granted their home demonstration agents 
leave of absence with salary for from three to four months for the 
purpose of undertaking with selected groups oL agents intensive 
courses in glove making and other leather work in England and 
France. More than 20 home demonstration agents, representing 9 
or 10 different States, have had the benefit of such study and travel 
in Europe and are now giving to the women and girls of their 
counties the benefit of their knowledge gained through these courses. 

When the finished product of these home industries are of the 
highest grade and show skill and perfection in workmanship they 
meet a ready demand and bring good prices. The wholesome inter- 
est which has been aroused among women and girls in the profitable 
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utilization of farm resources by extension workers has resulted in 
increasing each year the number of women and girls who find greater 
satisfaction and contentment in living in country homes. 

Ola Powell Malcjolm. 


H ome Life The last 10 years have seen revolutionary 

on the changes within the farm home in the United States. 
Farm Good roads, transportation, mechanical inventions, 
and improved service of the press and educational 
agencies have been as important factors in improvements in the 
home as they have been in the well-recognized improvements brought 
about in American agriculture. 

Probably the most important change made within the home has 
been in the thinking of the farm woman. She has come tr recognize 
satisfying home making as her objective rather than simply efficient 
housekeeping. She has found that rest and recreation are needed 
for all members of the rural family if their duties are to be per- 
formed more efficiently, and if their life is to be satisfying. She 
has become conscious of tlie necessity of procuring efficient tools for 
her work and of obtaining scientifically accurate knowledge regard- 
ing adequate methods of caring for the physical well-being of her 
family. She has developed a keen desire to make the home beautiful 
within and without, to developing correct habit formation in her 
children, and to make the home and community a place of satis- 
faction and pride to all concerned. 

This viewpoint has developed rapidly, particularly during the 
past five years. Eural women in all sections of the country have 
begun to meet regularly in small groups to obtain the desired infor- 
mation, and to enjoy the satisfaction of group discussion and of 
social contact thus afforded. 

Farm Surroundings Improved 

The results of such activity by farm women and the resultant 
effort is in evidence on every hand. The yard and fences about the 
house have been put in orderly condition and a well-designed scheme 
for using grass, trees, flowers, and shrubs has made of the farm 
home a place of beauty. 

The interior of the farm home has been made equally attractive. 
Simplicity, usefulness, and beauty have been made the keynote of 
selection and arrangement of house furnishings. Family recreation 
and music have been planned for in many homes. Such an atmos- 
phere in the farm home has made rural children love their home 
and think of it as a place of satisfaction rather than one from which 
to go to seek pleasure elsewhere. 

Through increased efficiency in the performance of necessary' 
duties the farm woman has gained time which she has learned to use 
constructively. She has had more opportunity to study her mode 
of living and its possible improvement. She has been able to give 
more time to rest and recreation, to training her children in correct 
habits of acting, speaking, and thinking, to companionship with her 
husband and iiiends, and to carrying out her responsibilities as a 
member of the community. 
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Tlie farm family has become more satisfactorily clothed. Cloth- 
ing has been economically purchased. Becomingness, appropriate- 
ness to needs, and hygienic properties have been considered in its 
selection. Clothes have been made with less consumption of time 
and energy. The family has been more attractively dressed and has 
possessed that sense of poise and of satisfaction which comes from 
such knowledge. This has helped to overcome self-consciousness, 
and has encouraged participation in group endeavors and acceptance 
of a place of responsibility in the community. 

Food is More Adequate 

The food of the farm family has become more adequate as to 
desirable quantity and variety. It has been procured more economi- 
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cally. The more general use of a garden and a canning budget 
based upon family needs has developed. This has tended to prevent 
physical ills, and this improved health of the family has made for 
greater efficiency at work, and increased enjoyment of leisure time. 

Unavoidable illness on the farm has been cared for with greater 
skill and correct methods, and the healing processes have been accom- 
plished with satisfying results and with less delay. 

With her husband, the farm woman has studied the family income 
and the type of life desired for the family. They have come to tise 
greater discrimination in the use of their income, so that desired 
objectives may be realized more surely, either immediately or over 
a period of years. 
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The farm woman has come to see more fully her opportunities and 
responsibilities in the community. She has come to regard the com- 
munity as a modern day extension of the home. Through her vote 
and personal activity she has promoted better services in schools, 
churches, public health, recreation, merchandising wares, public 
office, and the like. She has helped increasingly to promote civic 
pride through bringing about beauty in the community environment. 

During the decade just past many thousands of farm women have 
come into this larger consciousness of the importance of the farm 
home and of their opportunity in serving it and the rural community. 
Each year the number has increased of those who have joined with 
their neighbors in setting up wholesome standards of rural family 
life, in obtaining helpful information, and in checking improve- 
ments made. The growth in vision and abilities of these women has 
been the outstanding result of this group endeavor. Thev have intel- 
ligently evaluated the possibilities in home making, ixi community 
life, and in citizenship. They have set up goals oi desired accom- 
plishment for themselves in relation to each of tliese factors. 

Aided by Extension Workers 

On this forward movement, farm women have been anted to a 
large degree by the State and county home demonstration agents 
and home economics specialists of the cooperative extension service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State agri- 
<*ultural colleges. Through these extension workers there has been 
made available in a practical form the results of home-economics 
investigations by the State agricultural colleges, the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, and other institutions 
and agencies contributing to the science of home making. In addi- 
tion, these extension workers are helping farm women to assume 
intelligent leadership in all affairs having to do with promoting 
economic and social well-being in rural home and community life. 

At present approximately 1,000 county home demonstration agents 
and 300 home economics s})ecialists are aiding farm women in this 
constructive undertaking. The demand for this tyj)e of leadership 
is steadily increasing. 

By the hundreds of thousands farm women have accomplished 
these changes in their thinking and in their home conditions. By 
the tens of thousands they liave given volunteer service in interesting 
their friends and neighbors in like undertakings. In addition they 
have given time and energy to receiving practical training in these 
fields from technical experts and have voluntarily aided their neigh- 
bors to become equally skillful in these lines. In 10 years farm 
women have become more conscious of the possibilities of satisfying 
life on the American farm. The results accomplished point to 
marked further development in the future in the interested and' 
efficient conduct of daily tasks, the intelligent and constructive use 
of leisure, and in making of the rural home and community places 
affording gi'eater beauty and satisfaction to those who live in them. 

Grace E. Frxsinger. 
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H oney Mar- Like other salesmen, beekeepers who have 

ket Reports honey to sell need market information in order 
Now Issued to dispose of their crops to the best advantage. 

It is to their advantage to know at what price 
other beekeepers in competing sections are selling honey of the same 
flavor and grade. They are interested, too, in hearing of the condi- 
tion of bees and honey plants in other areas, so that the probable 
size of the crop in different regions, with its effect on prices, can be 
known. 

Information of this sort can be found mainly in three sources: 
(1) Letters put out by honey buyers, (2) discussions in the bee 
journals, and (3) the honey market news reports issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of these the Government reports 
are easily the most comprehensive, and several journals now copy 
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them in whole or in part, instead of obtaining market information 
themselves. 

The market news reports published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics have been issued for nearly 10 years. At present reports 
are prepared on the 1st and 15th of eacn month, at Washington, 
D. C. only. No charge is made for the bulletins, and they will be 
sent to any beekeeper upon request. 

The first two pages of each report are devoted to news from the 
important producing sections of the country. A large number of 
beekeepers and honey shippers, from Vermont ta Washington and 
from Minnesota to the Gulf, send the department, twice a month, 
statements of prices and crop and market conditions prevailing in 
their sections, with other news items of interest. These are com- 
bined and published by sections such as Intermountain region,” 
^^Northeastern States,” Texas,” etc. The cooperation of other 
large beekeepers in furnishing reports would be welcomed by the 
department. 
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These price reports from producing sections are confined chiefly 
to the sale of comparatively large lots of honey. Most of the 
extracted prices refer to 60-pound cans, although, especially in sec- 
tions where most honey is sold in small pails, sales of 5 and 10 pound 
pails are also recorded. Sales of comb honey are on the basis of the 
glass- front case holding 24 sections. Prices on chunk, or bulk comb 
honey are also obtained in Texas. 

Prices and Local Conditions 

Prices and local conditions in leading city markets appear on tlie 
third page of the report. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, and San Francisco 
are all reported on at this time. In these cities salaried representa- 
tives of the department call upon the leading receivers and dealers 
and obtain the prices at which bottlers, confectioners, oakers, and 
wholesale dealers can buy extracted honey, in 60-pound cans or 
barrels, and the price obtainable for comb honey when sold by large 
receivers to retail grocers. Prices are obtained on all flavors and 
grades which are on the market in any quantity. Quotations on 
domestic and imported beeswax are also obtained in some cities. 

In order to reply to requests which are frequently received by the 
department, address lists have been compiled of leading honey deal- 
ers in over 20 of the important markets. No pretense of completeness 
is made for these lists, but they are probably more accurate than 
any other similar register ever compiled. These names will be fur- 
nished to beekeepers on request. 

Millions of pounds of honey are shipped to foreign countries every 
year. As an indication of the countries most interested in American 
honey, import and export statistics are published in detail once a 
month as a feature of the market news report, and twice a year total 
figures for the preceding 12 months are tabulated and published. 
Consular articles dealing with bee and honey interests in foreign 
countries and the possibilities of selling American honey in those 
countries, are occasionally obtained through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce and pub- 
lished in the market report. 

Harold J. CiiAy. 


H oney Grades The standardization of food products is a 

Set Aim for necessary outgrowth of modern business meth- 
Beekeepers ods and the wholesale transportation and 
marketing of such products. Realizing that 
honey also must be standardized, the division of bee culture investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Entomology, in cooperation with" the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has established standard grades and grad- 
ing rules for both comb and extracted honey. 

The Federal standards have unified the various grading rules 
already in use so that a grade name for color or finish when applied 
to honey anywhere in the United States will mean the same 
thing. Only thus can producers and consumers meet each other 
satisfactorily. 
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, Our foreim trade in honey ie now about 8,500,000 |)ounds annu- 
ally. This should increase largely through the use of uniform, stand- 
ara grades. If any foreign purchaser, in buying honey, specifies that 
it shall be graded according to United States grading rules for 
honey, he can be assured that he will receive such honey as he orders 
and that it will be of good quality. 

Two chief commercial grades of comb honey are specified. It is 
expected that 25 to 40 per cent of the honey produced in the best 
commercial practice will grade as U. S. fancy, the remaining 60 to 
75 per cent of commercial honey grading as U. S. No. 1. A variable 
percentage, depending on the season and on the skill of the producer, 
will grade as No. 2 and should be sold on local markets instead of 
being shipped. Provision is also made for special grades for par- 
ticular purposes, such as export and exhibition grades. Color is also 
considered in the grading, and there may be a fancy grade of amber 
or of dark honey as well as of white honey. 

In extracted honey, fancy and No. 1 grades are also provided, 
with a range of color division comparable to that for comb honey. 
The chief difference between U. S. fancy and U. S. No. 1 extracted 
honey is in the clearness, fancy being ready for sale direct to the con- 
sumer, while No. 1 is a product to be sold to the bottler, and contains 
particles of wax, etc., which must be removed before it will class as 
fancy honey. A No. 2 grade is also provided for extracted honey 
which does not come up to the standards required for fancy and 
No. 1. 

It is impossible, on account of the gi'eat diversity in character of 
honey marketed, to make grades to fit exactly the needs of each 
producing area, but it is believed that beekeepers can adapt their 
methods of management reasonably to meet the standards of the 
grades. 

It is necessary for the beekeeper, as for any other producer of 
commodities, to set a standard for his merchandise, and to plan his 
‘management so as to produce honey that will grade well. The Fed- 
eral grading rules provide a standard which will obtain for the bee- 
keeper the best financial returns from the accepted best commercial 
practice in beekeeping. The beekeeper should study each detail of 
production and adjust his methods so that the nectar gathered from 
the flowers by the bees may be made by them into the largest possible 
quantity of the tnost salable honey. Often some fairly good method 
must be discarded because it results in too large a proportion of a 
product that does not meet the grades. As competition becomes 
more keen, methods of production must be improved so that the 
honey obtained from the bees may be equal in grade to that of 
conmeting producers. 

Many beekeepers are now working in this way ^nd are financially 
successful. They do not merely produce a crop of honey and then 
^ade it according to Federal standards, but they have the standards 
in mind while managing the season’s work and thus succeed in 
obtaining the largest proportion of fancy and No. 1 honey possible 
for their locality. By tne use of good beekeeping methods, the 
required grade of honey can be produced profitably. 

E. L. Sbchrist. 
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H OI^E Produc- The demand for horses for farm and city 

tion Falling work has fallen rapidly since the close of the 
Fast in U. S. war in 1918. The automobile and auto truck 
have Inade the horse-drawn vehicle of rela- 
tively little importance in city streets and even on country roads, 
while the tractoi* has replaced some of the work stock on a great 
many farms. With the improvements that are being made in trac- 
tors, it is difficult to foresee the extent to which tractors will 
eventually replace horses on American farms, but it is not likely 
that the horse will ever be entirely displaced. At least one team 
will be necessary on most farms. 

The decreased demand for horses in cities and on farms has re- 
sulted in a decrease in horse values of more than 35 per cent from 
1918 to 1924, with continued low values since. In fact horses were 
worth relatively less in 1926 than at any other time in the past 60 
years. With the sharp drop in demand and the rapid falling off in 
the values of horses came a startling decrease in the number of horse 
and mule colts foaled in the past seven years. While the number 
of horses and mules over 2 years of age (decreased about 6 per cent 
from 1920 to 1925, the number of colts under 2 years of age de- 
creased 51 per cent. The census of 1925 showed 73 colts under 2 
years of age per 1,000 horses and mules of all ages, as compared 
with 132 c(3ts in 1920, or a reduction of 45 per cent in the ratio. 

Reports from Crop Correspondents 

Reports from farms of crop correspondents show that 41 horse and 
mule colts were foaled during 1925 per 1,000 head of all horses and 
mules on their farms January 1, 1926, as compared with 91 during 
1919 per 1,000 head of all horses and mules on farms January 1, 1920. 
Unless more colts are raised in future years than were raised in 
1925, either the number of horses and mules on farms will eventually 
fall to approximately one-half the present number on farms, or 
their average life must exceed 15 years. 

While this downivard trend in colt production continued unabated 
in the South Central States and the range country, an increase in the 
number of colts foaled in 1925 over 1924 was shown in the Com Belt 
and Northeastern States. Most of the States where surplus mules are 
produced showed a decline in the birth rate of colts during 1925 as 
compared with 1924 — Missouri showed a decrease from 54 to 46 colts, 
Kentucky from 40 to 35, Texas from 47 to 36, and Oklahoma from 
49 to 45 ; only Kansas and Nebraska showed an increase. 

Without colts and young horses to replace our present number of 
work animals the number will fall off rapidly during the next few 
years. The number of horses and mules on farms since 1910 and the 
outlook for the next five years is shown in Figure 119. A reduction 
in the number of work animals on farms of 30 to 40 per cent within 
the next five years is practically inevitable. This rapid reduction 
will first develop into an acute shortage in those States where the 
horses now on farms are the oldest and where there are fewer colts 
coming on as replacements, and where the topography of the country, 
the character of labor available, or the type of farming followed 
make the use of tractors less satisfactory than in other parts of the 
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Pig. 119. — Number of horses and mules on farms in 1910 and 1926, and estimated 

number in 193 1 

country. Figure 120 shows that on the farms of crop correspondents 
in February, 1926, there were more horses over 10 years of age in the 
Northeastern and Southeastern States than elsewhere. The South-' 
eastern States have the largest percentage of mules over 10 years of 
age. 

Replacement Effected in Far West 

Neither of these sections raises as many colts as the Middle Western 
and range States. These are also sections which are not as well 
adapted to tractor farming as are the broad plains of the Central 
States. Only in the far Western States are the present number of 
colts anywhere nearly sufficient for replacement purposes. 



Plo. 120. — There are more horses over 10 years of age In the Northeastern and South- 
eastern States than elsewhere. Only in the western range States are the present 
number of colts anywhere nearly sufficient for replacement purposes 
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The individual farmer should study carefully the type of power 
best suited to his own farm and plan now for the necessary horse 
and mule replacements 3 to 10 years hence. Present low prices for 
horses may be expected not to continue indefinitely. The average 
value of horses on farms has not changed much for the past three 
years although the average age has increased considerably. 

C. F. Sarle. 


H ospitals for What farm family would not welcome the 
Agricultural assurance that in case of serious injury or 
Communities sickness an ambulance would appear on call 
at their home and take the patient to a near-by 
public hospital for treatment; that superior medical and surgical 
skill, including that of their own family physician, and aided by 
modern medical appliances would be at their commana; that sym- 
pathetic trained nurses, drawn from the home community, would 
care for them; that friends and family could make daily visits to 
the patient? 

This is becoming a reality as public hospitals, long considered a 
necessity by city people, are being erected in rural communities with 
financial assistance of farmers themselves. 

.A recent rural hospital survey by the Department of Agriculture ^ 
has revealed a growing movement in the establishment of such public 
hospitals and' has disclosed a variety of types. 

Twenty' States have recently enacted legislation facilitating the 
erection by taxation of hospitals by rural counties. Establishment 
is by the regular county legislative body usually after popular vote, 
the law generally specifying a maximum tax rate of 2 mills on the 
dollar, which in practice is often much less. 

Cost figures run from $30,000 to $250,000. Maintenance expenses 
are met largely from the hospital receipts ; deficits, if any, from taxes. 
Government is through a board appointed by the county governing 
body or elected by tiie people. 

Jefferson County, Iowa, population 16,440, erected a $43,000 
25-bed hospital at Fairfield in 1912 (fig. 121) and later a nurses’ home 
which cost $15,000. Bonds voted by people, $27,000; cash donations 
for building, $7,982 ; equi[)ment donations, $8,000, Hospital earnings, 
1923, $20,776.68; expenses, $24,666.96; deficit, $3,890.28. Average 11- 
year deficit, $3,289.74. Number of patients in 1923, 746; one-half 
farm people. Receipts from county taxes, $7,726.60. Tax rate, 1 
mill, which was one thirty-seventh of the total county tax. Country 
patients are conveyed in the hospital ambulance. 

McPherson County, Kans., population 21,845, built by popular 
vote through taxation, a modern 50-bed hospital plant costing $250,- 
000, which, in 1924, had 828 patients. It maintains a training school 
for nurses and 18 additional employees. 

A Successful County Hospital 

A variation of the type is the County Home Hospital at Urbana, 
Ohio. The county built a public hospital adjacent to the county 
infirmary which has proved very successful. It more than maintains 


’'Nason, Waynh C. rukal hospitals. Farmers’ Bui. No. 1485, 48 pp.. Ulus., 1926. 
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itself, as the same superintendent, engineer, matron, and other help 
are in both institutions, and the same heating, lighting, and refriger- 
ating plants, water system, kitchen, etc., are used, 

A 45-bed hospital costing $109,000 was built, in 1923^ at Shelby, 
N, C., with a population of 3,609 and a township population of 8,409, 
by popular bond vote. Operating expenses in 1924 were $22,882.76 
and receipts, $22,682.40. Daily average of 20 patients, one-third 
farm people. 

Three Rivers, Mich., took over a private hospital, the people voting 
a maximum maintenance tax of 1 mill. Waseca, Minn., population 
3,908, in a farming community, voted bonds and erected a $63,000 
soldiers’ memorial public hospital accommodating 26 patients. Citi- 
zens subscribed $8,000 to furnish rooms. 



121. — The modern county hospital at Fairfteld, Iowa 


Ohio solved the difficulties surrounding the union of several polit- 
ical units for public-hospital taxation by special legislative enact- 
ment. Whereupon tlie people of four townships and one village in 
two counties, with a population of 9,569, voted a 0.75-mill tax for 10 
years for construction and maintenance and, supplemented by $65,000 
subscribed by 3,500 people, built a $130,000 public hospital of 30 beds 
at Berea. Government rests in a board of trustees, including repre- 
sentatives from each political unit, six of them farmers. 

Community Hospitals 

people form community hospital associations and, through 
stock sales or public subscriptions, finance such hospitals. At 
Montevideo, Minn., then a town of 3,056 population in a county of 
14,158 population, a community hospital association was formed with 
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650 stockholders, one-half farmers. A $40,000 hospital was built 
which is out of debt and financially self-sustaining. (Fig. 122.) Of 
its 627 patients in 1924 three-fourths were farm people. 

At Creston, Iowa, a $200,000 ‘‘greater community hospital” of 50 
beds was erected with money from 1,000 subscribers, a farmer giving 
$25,000. It serves 100,000 rural people in eight counties, has sub- 
sidiary governing units in each county, is open to all doctors, is self- 
supporting, and owned by the greater community. It is controlled 
by a hospital association which elects a board of trustees which in 
turn elects an immediate control executive committee, three of them 
farmers. Of the 1,402 patients in a recent year, one-half were farm 
people. The average cost of hospitalization per patient per day was 
$4.23. The proponent of this hospital was a country doctor who 
felt unable to practice medicine jiroperly without a hospital, tlie 
nearest one being 60 miles distant by rail. 



Fuj. 122. — Coiniiiuiiit.v hospitul and musing stuff, Montevideo, Minn. 


The farminjj; cotniininity of Sandy Sprinj's, Md., or^janized an 
association and erected a $f)5,0(K) hospital financed by the sale of 
stock to 350 stockholders, $3i),‘2J)7; public subscriptions: and a loan. 
From the open in <r, Fel)riiary, 1!)‘20, to October, 1920, 2,301 patients, 
inostl}’^ farm peoi)le, were tieated. 

Community-Private Hospitals 

A less populous and wealthy community sometimes forms an asso- 
ciation and finances a hospital in conjunction with a iJriyato party, 
perhaps a physician. At Addison, Mich., a farming village, the 
physician furnished the building and the association e(]uipped it. 

A doctor-community type is also found at Forney, Tex., popula- 
tion 1.345. w'here a hospital became necessary in order to retain 
local physicians. A corporation of 80 people, including 60 farmers, 
through stock sales erected a $30,000 institution. The doctors fur- 
nished half the stock and rented <}uarters in the building. Hos- 

2921T°— YBK 1920 29 
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pita]) profits averaging $2,000 yearly, none of >\1iich accrue to the 
doctors, have gone into the plant, including a new home for nurses. 
Four-fifths of the patients are farm people. 

Philanthropic peojde have done considerable in the establishment 
of hospitals among the backward and neglected old American stock 
inhabiting a southern mountain region. Holman Hospital at Alta- 
pass, ]S\ C., is a personal achievement. A trained nurse from the 
Korth, after 20 years of health service among these people, has seen 
her work rewarded by the establishment of a hospital with a phy- 
sician in charge, erected with the help of philanthropic people and 
appreciative local labor. 

Rates at Hospitals Surveyed 

In the hospitals surveyed rates for general care and nursing vary 
from $2 to $3.50 per day for ward beds and from $3 to $6 for pri- 
vate rooms. Some hospitals employ graduate nurses; others main- 
tain training schools. A women’s auxiliary is often effective assist- 
ance. In communities with hospitals there was an adequate supply 
of young progressive physicians sympathetic toward rural people. 

Most of these rural hospitals give service comparable to city hos- 
pitals at lower rates, thereby filling a distinct need for rural people. 

Wayne C. Nason. 

I NCOME from Changes in farm prices alone or in farm 

Agricultural production alone do not measure the current 
Production economic well-being of the agricultural industry. 

When it is desired to appraise the condition or 
progress ot any industrial enterprise, it is customary to examine 
not its prices or production alone, but its gross income, its expenses, 
and its net income, and then to see wlietlier the net income is suffi- 
cient to pay the owners of that enterprise a reasonable reward for 
their capital, labor, and management. Such a comparison may also 
be made for the agricultural industry as a whole. 

The Source of Farm Income 

Farm income is derived largely from agricultural production. 
Some farmers may derive additional income from work in near-by 
towns or cities, from investments, gifts, or inheritance, but when all 
farmers are considered as a group, these additional earnings form 
a very small part of the total. Although farmers derive most of 
their income from production, their total production does not con- 
stitute income. A good part of some crops is fed to animals, or used 
for seed, or is of nonmerchantable quality. It is only that part of 
the production which is either sold for cash, or consumed by the farm 
faniilies that constitutes gross income. The difference between the 
gross value of all farm production and gross income appears in 
Table 11. In 1919 about one-third of the gross value of all farm 
production was used for other purposes than for sale or for farm 
home consumption; in 1925, about one-miarter. Ordinarily about 
80 per cent of the gross income is in the lorm of cash derived from 
sales, and 20 per cent in consumption of food and fuel on farms. 
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tncom* /ncom* for Labor, Manaqomont, and Capital ^^Hn^ard for Labor and Mana^amont 

Fig, 123. — lucome i>er farm from agricultural production in the United States 


Table 11. — Gross value ot farm production and gross income 



Gross 

Deduc- 
tions for 

Gross income from farm pro- 
duction 

Year 

value of 
all farm 
produc- 
tion 1 

products 
fed, used 
fur seed , 
and 
waste * 

Total 

Value ot 
food and 
fuel con- 
sumed on 
farms 

(■'ash 
income 
from sales 

19UF-20 

Million 
dollars 1 
24,025 

Million 

dollars 

8,306 

Million 
dollars 
16, 719 

Million 

dollars 

2, 887 

Million 

dollars 

12, 832 

1920-21. - 

17,800 

5, 132 

12,668 

9,214 

2,645 

10,023 

7,086 

1921-22 - 

12,894 

3, 680 

2,129 1 
2,168 

1922-23.. - - 

14,909 

4,543 

10,366 

8, 198 

1923-24.. 

16, 249 

4, 961 

11,288 

2,360 

8,928 

1924-2:).. .. 

17,086 

5,(K1 

12,003 

2, 327 

9, 676 

1925-20 

16,847 

4, 432 

12,415 

2, 524 

9, 891 



1 These gross values of all farm production are here evaluated in terms of crop year (practically July- June) 
production and weighted average farm prices. 

^ These deductions, to obtain gross income, C!ov©r portions of crops and dairy products fed to livestock, 
used for seed in further crop prwluction, and waste. For the industry as a whole these deductions consti- 
tute raw materials, the income from which is derived from the finished products sold or consumed in the 
farm home. 


Gross Income, Expenses, and Net Income 


A large part of gross income from production is paid out in the 
form of expenses of production, taxes, rent, and interest on mortgages 
and other indebtedness. The greater the pi-oportion of these pay- 
ments paid out to nonfarmers, the smaller the net income available 
for the farmer’s own capital, labor, and management. As shown in 
Table 12, about half of the total income in 1919-20 went to meet 
the costs of production, taxes and the use of rented land, and bor- 
rowed money or credit. During the depression much larger portions 
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of the reduced income were required for these purposes so that 
very little remained as a reward for the farm operator’s own capital 
investment, his labor and managerial efforts. 

Table 12. — Gross incmney expenses, and net income for operator's capital, 

labor, and management 


Year 


191^20- 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26. 


Gross 

income 


MilUon 
dollars 
15, 719 
12,668 
9,214 
10, 366 
11,288 
12,003 
12, 416 


Expenses 
of pro- 
duction > 

Net in- 
come for 
operator’s 
capital, 
labor, and 
manage- 
ment 

Million 

MilUon 

dollars 

dollars 

7,686 

8, .034 

8,262 

4,406 

6,917 

3,297 

6,002 

4,364 

6, 398 

4,890 

6, 669 

5,444 

6, 812 

5,603 


1 Includes wages for hired labor, purchases of feed, seed, binder twine, harness, etc., and estimates of cost 
of operating farm machinery, automobiles, and trucks, upkeep of farm buildings, taxes, rent, and interest 
paid to nonoperators. 


What do the above net incomes available for capital, labor, and 
management mean, (1) as to the rate of return on investment and 
capital, and (2), as to tlie reward for the farmer's labor ^ 


Reward for Capital and Management 


There is no adequate w^ay of determining the exact shares of the 
net income which may be taken separately as the rewards for each 
of the three factors in prodiudion — capital, labor, and management. 
We can, however, assume that the average farmer is entitled to a 
reward for his labor equivalent at least to what he pays for hired 
labor without board. If we make this allowance for all the farmers 
engaged in agricultural production, and deduct it from the total 
net income available, after meeting current expenses of production, 
the balance may be taken as the reward for the capital invested, 
including reward for management. Table 13 presents the results 
of such allow^ances and deductions, with the balance expressed as 
percentages of the net capital investment of all farm operators. 
The negative figures for 1920-21 and 1921-22 mean that after pay- 
ing current expenses, interest, rent, and taxes, the balance not only 
fell short by $1,720,000,000 in 1920-21 and $797,0()(),000 in 1921-22 
of providing a current wage for the labor of the farmer and his 
family, but left nothing for return on the capital investment. Dur- 
ing the past two years the return for both capital and man^aement 
has exceeded 3 per cent, but even these returns are considerably 
below the commercial interest returns and managerial rewards in 
other enterprises. 

In computing the foregoing data on gross and net income, and 
the rates of return on capital and management, no account was 
taken of the declining value of capital invested in agriculture shown 
in Table 13. If allowances were made for the losses sustained by 
those farmers who were forced to sell on declining land values, 
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the net income for the industry as a whole would show still greater 
losses during 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

Table 13 . — The value of capital invested in adrioulture and the reward for the 
operator's capital and management 


Year 

Current 
value 
of all 
capital 
invested 
in agri- 
cultural 
produc- 
tion 1 

Current 
value 
of oper- 
ator's net 
invest- 
ment 

In agri- 
cultural 
produc- 
tion » 

Income available 
for operators ® 

Reward 
for capital 
and man- 
agement 
as i>er- 
c>entage 
of opera- 
tor’s not 
invest- 
ment* 

Capital, 
manage- 
ment, 
and labor 

Capital 

and 

manage- 
ment * 


MUUon 

Million 

Million 

Mmion 



dollars 

dollars 

dollars 1 

uoUars 

Per cent 

1919-20 

79,459 

47,066 

8,034 , 

2,675 

5.7 

1920-21 

73, 139 

41,172 

4,406 

-1, 720 

-4.2 

1921-22 

63,811 

34,711 

3, 297 

-797 

-2.3 

1922-23 

62, ,549 

34, 321 

4,364 

419 

1.2 

1923-'M 

60,472 

33, 046 

4,890 

520 

1.6 

1924-25 . 

69, 743 

32, 574 

5. 444 

1,039 

3.2 

1925-26 

59, 778 

32, 793 

5,603 

1,137 

3.6 


1 As of Jan. 1 in the period indicated values include land, buildings (dwellings and other), livestock, 
implements, machinery, motor vehicles, and an allowance for cash working capital. 

3 Total capital investment less property rented from nonoperators and debts owed to nonoperators. 

® Exclusive of residential value of buildings. 

* Obtained by deducting a wage allowance for the labor of the farm operator and his family. 

* C'oluinn 4 divided by column 2. 


It is to be noted further that the difference between columns 1 and 
2 in Tabic 13 represents the estimated value of property rented from 
and debts owed to nonoperators, and that the rates of interest paid 
on tliis borrowed capital have been at least between 6 and 7 per cent, 
considerably moie than farm operators have earned for their own 
capital and management. This illustrates the fact that periods of 
prosperity and depression do not affect all owners of farm property 
to the same decree. The return on capital invested in farm mort- 
gages, or in farms rented out on a share or cash basis to farm opera- 
tors, is fairly constant, and, bein^j a primary obligation, is lairly 
certain com])ared with the uncertain fluctuations in earnings on the 
faiTncr’s own capital. It is therefore highly important to observe 
how agricultural conditions of the past seven years have affected the 
earnings on the farm operators’ own capital as distinguished from 
the rates they paid on borrowed capital or on rented farms. In 
making this clistinction farm operators may be likened to the stock- 
holders of the farm industry, while the inactive city owners of rented 
farms and the holders of farm mortgages may be considered the 
preferred stock and bondholders. 

Reward for the Farmer’s Labor and Management 


The reward for the farmer’s labor and management may be com- 
puted by deducting from the net income available for capital labor 
and management, shown in Table 13, a current conservative interest 
return on the capital investment. The results of this computation, 
using 4.5 per cent as a reasonable return for tlie farm operator’s 
capital investment, are shown in Table 14 reduced to a per farm 
basis. 
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Table 14. — Reward^ per farm family, for labor and management 


Year 

1 

Income 
available 
for capi- 
tal, labor, 
and man- 
agement 1 

Interest 
allow- 
ance 
on net 
capital 
invest- 
ment per 
farm » 

Reward 
for labor, 
and man- 
agement 

1919-20 

1 

Dollars 

1,246 

684 

1 514 

682 

1 766 

854 
879 

Dollars 

329 

287 

244 

242 

233 

230 

231 

Dollars 

917 

397 

270 

449 

633 

624 

648 

1920-21 . 

1921-22_ 

1922- 23-- - 

1923- 24 

1924-25_ . 

1926-26 . . - 



1 Net income available for operators’ capital, labor, and management calculated on the basis of the num- 
ber of farms interpolated between (>,448, 000 in 1920 and 6,372,000 in 1925. 

> Interest allowed on operators’ net capital investment at 4.6 per cent. 


In 1919-20 the income i^er farm for capital, labor, and mana/:^e- 
ment amounted to $1,246, of which $917 rejiresents reward for the 
farmer’s physical and managerial efforts. During the depression 
these returns were greatly reduced, but in 1925-26 the former 
amounted to $879 and the reward for labor and management $648. 

For a proper interpretation of these earnings per farm operator 
it is necessary to consider at least the following questions: 

How do these earnings (ompare with wajres of hired labor V 

How do they compare with waives earned by factory workers? 

How have the recent cham^es in cost of living affected the buying iiower of 
the farm oiierator, farm laliorer, and factory worker, and their ability to 
maintain their separate standards of living of 1919-20? 

The answers to these questions appear in Table 15, where the net 
income (for lalxir and management) per farm family are conqiared 
with farm wages and factory wage earnings by expressing each of 
these as indexes or percentages of their earnings in 1919-20 (columns 
1, 2, and 3), and where eacli of these series is adjusted for changes 
in the cost of living (see columns 4, 5, and 6). 

Table 15. — Indexes of net in>come per farm family, fa/rm and factory wage 
eai'nings, and of their relative ptirchasmg power 

[191^20-100] 



Net 
income 
per farm 
family i 

Farm 
wages 
without 
board * 

Factory 
wage 
earnings 
IKjr i>er- 
son cm- 
1 ployed 

Relative purchasing power * 
of — 

Year 

Net j 
income 
ptT farm 
family 

Farm 

wages 

Factory 
wage 
earnings 
per em- 
ployee 

1919-20 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920-21 

47 

116 

104 

47 

114 

103 

1921-22 - - 

34 

77 

88 

39 

89 

101 

1922-23- - . 

61 

74 

95 

fK) 

87 

112 

1923-24 

61 

82 

100 

70 

94 

115 

1924-26 - 

70 

83 

100 

81 

97 

t 116 

1925-26 - 

72 

84 

103 

81 

94 

116 



1 Net income for labor and management plus an allowance ($60) for residential value of farm dwellings. 
> Calendar year averages. 1 91 9 « 100. 

8 The first 3 columns of this table adjusted for the following changes in the cost of living in the United 
States for December of each year: 1919, 100; 1920. lOi; 1921, 87; 1922, 86; 1923, 87; 1924, 86; 1925. 89. 
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It appears from this comparison that the farmer's money income 
was affected by the postwar depression a year earlier and more seri- 
ously than either farm or factoiy wage earnings, that the recovery 
has been much slower, and that it is still incomplete. Factory wage 
earnings per person employed fell in 1921-22 to 88 per cent of the 
1919-20 figure, equaled the 1919-20 earnings in 1923, and were main- 
tained at that level for the past three years. Income per farm 
family in 1921-22 dropped to one-third of the predepression income 
and during the past year, after four years of gradual improvement, 
reached 72 per cent of the 1919-20 earnings. 

Comparison with Other Industries 

If these earnings are adjusted for the changes in cost of living 
in the United States since 1919, it is found that the purchasing 
power of the average farmer’s income during 1920 and i921 dropped 
to less than half of what it was in 1919-20, and during the recent 
recovery, gradually reached 81 per cent of tlie predepression pur- 
chasing power. Farm wages dropped less and can now buy about 
94 per cent of the amount of goods and services they were able to buy 
in 1919. The purchasing power of employed factory workers, on the 
other hand, has throughout the past six years remained greater than 
in 1919-20, and during the past three years has averaged IG 
per cent above. In other words, the farmer with his net income 
during the past two years could buy 81 per cent of the things he was 
able to buy before the depression, while employed factory workers 
could buy 116 i^er cent of a comparable amount. 

L. H. Bean. 


I NCOME Data Farm business records available to the 
Show Earnings Ignited States Department of Agriculture 
Vary Widely and the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations show that some farms in every locality 
return larger incomes than others from a year's operations. This 
holds true whatever the type of farming, and whether the year 
be a good one or a i^oor one. It is true whether tlie income be ex- 
pressed in terms oi farm receipts, farm income, or labor income. 
Farm income, in this connection, means farm receipts less expenses, 
and labor income means farm income less an interest charge for 
use of the farm capital. 

In all, data are on file in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from 70,516 farm business records from 450 localities in 45 States 
and they cover the years 1907 to 1924. Figures 124 and 125 illustrate 
how labour incomes vary from farm to farm in two localities. 

Comparisons should not be made between these two localities as ta 
highest, lowest, or average labor incomes, because unlike economic 
conditions prevailed during the periods represented. One locality 
was selected to show variations from farm to farm in a single year; 
the other, over a period of several years. 
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Fuj. 124, — How the labor ineonies from 65 wheat aiul dairy farms near Middletown, 
J>el., varied in 1624. The hiprhcHt labor income was $3,701, the lowest —$1,122, 
and the average $554 

Results by Groups 

By grouping a largo number of tlie farm business re(‘ords by 
labor incomes and into periods of different economic conditions, 
the labor incomes were: 

Over $2,000 from — 

4.5 per rent of the farms from 1010 to 1015^ 

15.8 i5er cent of the farms from 1910 to 1910, and 

6.6 i)er cent of the farms from 1020 to 1022, 

From $1 to $2,000 from— 

67.2 per cent of the farms from 1010 to 1915, 

66.0 per <‘ent of the farms from 1016 to 1010, and 

^ 36.9 per cent of the farms from 1020 to 1022. 

Zero or less from — 

28.3 per cent of the farms from 1010 to 1915, 

18.2 i)er cent of the farms from 1016 to 1010, and 
56.5 per cent of the farms from 1020 to 1022. 

From these figures it may be observed that: While most of the 
farms during the first and second periods retunied from $1 to $2,000 
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in labor income, a much larger percentage of them returned over 
$2,000 from 1916 to 1919 than from 1910 to 1915, and a much smaller 
percentage of them returned zero or less. 

Although about as many of the farms returned over $2,000 for 
the labor and management of the operator from 1920 to 1922 as 
from 1910 to 1915, just about twice as many of them returned zero 
or less. 

To present the variation in incomes in another way, the records 
were grouped by periods as before, but with one-fiftli of the farms 
highest in labor incomes in each locality in one group, the one-fifth 
second highest in another group, etc. 



Fiii. I 25 .--II 0 W the laWor from GO dairy and iio;; faians near Verona, Wis., 

varied over tlie period 1013 to 1917, the ineome for each farm lieing a tiv(‘^-year 
average. The higlK'St labor income waa $1,337, the lowest ~$5i)8, and the average 
$408 

There was over $2,000 difference between the average labor in- 
comes of the highest and lowest fifths during the first period; over 
$3,000 during the second period; and over $4,000 during the third. 
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The group highest in labor income in the first and last periods 
averaged about as much as the group second highest in 1916 to 1919, 
whereas the group highest in 1916 to 1919 stood out with an average 
about twice as much as the highest in the two other periods. 

The group third highest in 1910 to 1915 averaged about as much 
as the group fourth highest in 1916 to 1919, and as the group second 
highest in 1920 to 1922. 

Only the group lowest in labor incomes averaged less than zero 
in both the periods 1910 to 1915 and 1916 to 1919, whereas all but 
the groups which were liighest and second highest, averaged less than 
zero in 1920 to 1922. 

H. W. Hawthorne. 


I NFERTILITY Tlie dairy-cattle industry is suffering a con- 
in Cattle and stant economic drain and loss of valuable heredi- 
Vitamin Diet tary material because of uncertain breeding abil- 
ity, delayed conception, and temporary sterility 
of both males and females. These conditions are found in heifers as 
well as in older cows and are causing much concern to dairy farmers 
and breeders of dairy cattle. In ordinary practice a cow is expected 
to calve once in each period of 12 to 14 months and is bred accord- 
ingly. Failure to conceive to the first or second service seriously 
interferes with the regularity of herd management and freauently 
results in an extended period of low or unprofitable production 
between calvings, thereby reducing the average earnings of the herd. 

Effect on Rats Is Clue 

The discovery by other investigators of the effects on the repro- 
ductive powers of white rats of feeding a ration deficient in vitamin 
E led to the conclusion that this shy breeding trouble in cattle might 
be similarly caused, particularly since it prevails in herds where 
management and feeding are highly specialized and also in herds 
where natural feeding conditions vary from one extreme to the other. 

Sprouted oats have been reported to be one of the abundant carriers 
of vitamin E. For this reason this feed was selected for trial to 
determine its effect on the uncertain breeding condition in cattle. 

During 1923 a limited trial was conducted in the Government dairy 
herd at Beltsville, Md. The favorable results which followed led to 
preparations for more extensive feeding of sprouted oats. From this 
later trial, thirteen animals have already been pronounced pregnant 
after receiving sprouted oats for periods varying from 10 to 122 
days. These cases fall naturally into two distinct groups of 6 cows 
and 7 heifers. 

Results of Sprouted-Oats Ration 

Space -does not permit a detailed discussion of each case, but the 
6 cows varied in age from 8 to 3^^ years. The number of services 
before oats were fed ranged from 5 to 17, and the average length of 
time from last previous calving to the first oats feeding was 14 
months. Two of these cows conceived at the first service after re- 
ceiving oats, two at the second, one at the third, and the other at the 
sixth service. The intervals from first oats feeding to conception 
ranged from 19 to 132 days, the latter in the case of the cow requiring 
six services. 
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Six of the seven heifers on this trial were being bred for first calf, 
the other for second after an abortion. Two were bred four times, 
two three times, and the others were unbred previous to oats feeding. 
The object of this work was to determine whether sprouted oats 
would be effective in reducing the number of services per initial con- 
ception. Four of the heifers conceived at the first service subsequent 
to oats feeding, the interval ranging from 10 to 19 days. The others 
required 3, 4, and 5 services before settling^and were fed 91, 113, and 
114 days, respectively. This heifer group includes one animal which 
had shown no signs of heat up to 18 months of age but came in season 
10 days after receiving the first oats, and conceived at the fourth 
service. Although there are no direct checks on these heifer trials, 
it is significant that conception after oats feeding required an aver- 
age of two and two-sevenths services, whereas the average for 
all heifers in the herd is approximately four services for initial 
conception. 


Additional heifers are now receiving oats before first breeding in 

order to obtain further data on this subject. ^ 

•' M. H. Fohrman. 


I NSECTICIDE The insecticide act of 1910 is a Federal enact- 
and Fungicide ment designed to prevent the manufacture, sale 
Board’s Work or transportation, in interstate commerce, of 
adulterated or misbranded insecticides, fungi- 
cides (including disinfectants), lead arsenate, and Paris green; to 
prevent the importation of such misbranded or adulterated articles 
into the United States, and the exportation of such articles out of 
the United States. 

Under the provisions of the act the Government is empowered to 
proceed criminally against persons wdio make interstate shipments 
of misbranded or adulterated goods, or against those who offer for 
sale adulterated or misbranded goods in the Territoiies or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Government is further empowered to make 
seizures of misbranded or adulterated articles shipped in interstate 
commerce and remove same from the channels of trade. The act 
also authorizes the Government to refuse entry into the country of 
misbranded or adulterated goods. 

Penalties are provided, consisting of fines for a first offense and 
fines or imprisonment, or both, for a second offense. 

Some of the principal features of the law are: (1) Definite stand- 
ards for lead arsenate and paris green; (2) a requirement that a 
statement be made on the label relative to the active and inert 
ingredients; (3) a requirement that the total and water-soluble 
arsenic be stated; (4) a requirement that no false statement, design or 
device regarding the article or the ingredients or substances con- 
tained therein shall appear upon the lal)el; (5) a requirement that 
a product shall be up to the standard under which it is sold and that 
it shall not be injurious to vegetation when used as directed by the 
manufacturers. 

Organization 

In the enforcement of the act, the Secretary of Agriculture is aided 
hy a board composed of four scientists, one each from the Bureaus of 
Chemistry, Entomology, Animal Industry, and Plant Industry. 
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Working under the direction of these four scientists in the bureaus 
involved is a corps of chemists, bacteriologists, microscopists, ento- 
mologists, plant pathologists, and veterinarians, who analyze and 
test the various insecticides and fungicides appearing on the market. 
In addition to the various scientists actually employed by the board, 
various experts in the four bureaus involved are freely consulted and 
aid the board in determining whether or not the various products 
which come under the act will do what is claimed for them. 

The board maintains a central executive office which directs the 
activities of a corps of inspectors, attends to all fiscal and business 
affairs of the board, aiianges for hearings, collects evidence and pre- 
pares cases for reference to the solicitor oi the department. 

Enforcement of the Act 

A force of inspectors is distributed over the United States for the 
purpose of inspecting shipments, collecting official samples, and get- 
ting evidence of violation of the law. Special attention is given to 
the collection of samples of insecticides and fungicides which are 
suspected of being adulterated or misbranded and to new prepara- 
tions as they appear on the market. The samples collected are 
transmitted to the board under seal with complete records to show 
interstate shipment. Tlie samples are assigned by the board tn one 
or more of the four groups mentioned above and are analyzed and 
tested by the proper scientists. 

If upon examination any sample is found to be in violation of 
the acL charges are prepared and if there has been substantial viola- 
tion oi the law the shipper is cited to a lu'aring. If no violation 
of the law is shown the case is placed in permanent abeyance. If 
a nonflagrant violation of the law is shown the matter is taken up 
with the shipper by correspondence. 

After a shipper has answered citation, a full report of the hearing, 
accomj^anied by all the records, is submitted to the board. If j^rose- 
cution is decided upon the case is transmitted to the solicitor of the 
department with the recommendation of the board. The solicitor 
prepares the case for the Department of Justice to which depart- 
ment it is forwarded by the Secretary of Agriculture. From the 
Department of Justice the case is forwarded to the proper United 
States attorney for prosecution. Notices of court judgment are 
prepared and published for the information of the public. In some 
(*ases the manufacturer makes such answer to citation that the board 
takes the case up with him by correspondence rather than court 
action. 

In case of seizure action the procedure is quite similar to that out- 
lined above, except that a seizure is made without previous citation of 
the shipper and the case is referred by the Secretary of Agriculture 
directly to the United States attorney in whose jurisdiction the 
goods are found. 

Some of the more important articles covered by the act are in- 
secticides and fungicides for general agricultural use, such as cal- 
cium arsenate, lead arsenate, bordeaux mixture, fish oil soaps, kero- 
sene emulsions, lice and mite killers, lime-sulphur solutions, Paris 
green, dips, fly repellents, mange preparations, insecticides used in 
the household, disinfectants, etc. 
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The law has been actively enforced since January 1, 1910, and 
up to July 1, 1926, samples from 16,242 domestic and import ship- 
ments have been collected and examined; l,5i59 cases having been re- 
ported to the courts to institute criminal action or seizure proceed- 
ings. Disposition has been made of 2,801 cases by correspondence 
with the manufacturers. 

Various investigations have been made relative to basic facts 
which it was necessary to determine in order to enforce the provisions 
of the act, most of which have been published for the benefit of the 
consuming public and manufacturers. 

Thousands of investigations have been made by the entomologists 
and the plant pathologists of the board to determine whether cer- 
tain ingredients were active or inert and whether they were in- 
jurious to vegetation. Chemists of the board have investigated and 
devised many new analytical methods for examinin', insecticides 
and fungicides. 

Board’s Work Far Reaching 

The activities of the board have been very far-reaching. When 
it is considered that all food-producing crops, all fruit-producing 
crops, all food-producing animals, the great cotton and tobacco crops, 
and wool-producing animals are all subject to the ravages of destruc- 
tive insects or fungous diseases, and that growers are dependent to 
a large extent for their control upon the use of proper insecticides 
and fungicides, it will be realized that the enforcement of this act 
atfects every individual in the Nation. The disinfectants and in- 
secticides used in the home and public places are also subject to 
the provisions of the act. It has been estimated that the total annual 
losses from insects and fungi in the United States is in excess of 
$l,r)()(),0()(),00(). A considerable part of this loss can be avoided by 
the use of high-grade insecticides and fungicides. 

Unless high-grade insecticides and fungicides of standard strength 
are used, which wdll do what is claimed for them, the treatment of 
crops and animals will be a partial or total failure and the grower 
will not only suffer the loss in price he paid for his insecticide or 
fungicide but will suffer the much more serious and enormous losses 
caused by insects and fungi (including bacteria). 

Most Labeling True 

As a result of the enforcement of the insecticide act, it is probable 
that about 80 per cent or more of the labels now used on interstate 
shipments of standard agricultural insecticides and fungicides bear 
statements that are absolutely true or only slightly faulty. It is un- 
usual to find on the market at the present time samples ot lead arsenate 
and Paris green which are not in conformity with the standards 
recpiired for such products. Yet some 10 to 15 years ago it was a com- 
mon occurrence to find on the market samples of lead arsenate adul- 
terated with water, samples of Paris green adulterated with sand and 
sodium sulphate, and even in some cases samples of Paris green 
which did not contain any of this material. The labels of hundreds 
of agricultural and other insecticides and fungicides have been cor- 
rected so as to give proper dilutions for use; the adulteration of 
pyrethrum powder has hem greatly reduced; the selling of lime- 
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sulphur solution, Bordeaux mixture, tobacco extract, dips, etc., under 
false claims relative to composition and efficacy have been greatly 
reduced. Finally, and of extreme importance to the country, the 
activities of the board, carried out by seizure, prosecution, an^ edu- 
cation, have been of great service in protecting the cotton planters 
of the South against the purchase of low-grade calcium arsenate* 

J. K. Haywood. 

I NSURANCE The insurance needs of the farmers are 
Against Fire numerous and varied. Few if any industrial 
and Storms groups are subject to losses from a wider range 
of hazards. The farmer’s buildings, equipment, 
and livestock are subject to loss or destruction by fire, lightning, and 
windstorm to quite as great an extent as are improvement and 
personal property in the city. His livestock is also subject to loss 
from disease or accident. His crops are subject to a variety of 
climatic and other hazards. He is as much in need of life insurance 
and various forms of accident and casualty insurance as is the man 
in most lines of commerce or industry. 

For many of his insurance needs the farmer, so far as he provides 
for them at all, relies largely upon commercial agencies intended to 
serve all economic groups. A large percentage of farmers, however, 
have found it possible to meet certain of their insurance needs at 
a marked saving in cost by means of specialized agencies or organi- 
zations under their own management and control. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of fire and windstorm insurance. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies constitute an increas- 
ingly important source of insurance protection to the farmer. The 
number of such companies has not materially increased in recent 
years. The organization of new mutuals of this type has been largely 
offset by consolidations of smaller companies. The business terri- 
tory of existing organizations has, however, been considerably ex- 
tended in numerous cases, and the total volume of insurance carried 
shows a steady and substantial growth. Farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance is by no means a new and untried experiment. The oldest 
companies in this class have passed the century mark. But the most 
rapid increase in number of such organizations took place in the last 
quarter of the past century. 

Two Thousand Farmers* Fire Mutuals 

The present number of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
in the United States is nearly 2,000, and the total amount of insur- 
ance carried by them exceeds $9,500,000,000. The average annual 
cost of insurance during the past five years has been approximately 
26 cents per $100. This average cost is about 2 cents p^u* $100 
greater than the average annual cost during the preceding five-year 
period. This slight increase in cost is by no means surprising. The 

E ostwar depression in agriculture, like most such experiences, has 
ad a decided tendency to increase fire losses on the farm. Mainte- 
nance, upkeep, and replacements of property have in many cases 
been unavoidably neglected. Many of the commercial companies, 
in spite of rates materially higher than the cost charges m the 
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farmers’ mutuals, have found it necessary to restrict their activities 
in the field of farm fire insurance, and a few such companies have 
entirely discontinued their farm departments. 

About 15 per cent of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
write so-called combined protection, covering against windstorm as 
well as fire and lightning. These are in general the larger companies 
operating in a number of counties or in an entire State. Those with 
more restricted business territory very properly leave the wind haz- 
ard to specialized windstorm companies operating on a state-wide 
basis or at any rate covering a considerable number of counties. In 
about a dozen States of the Middle West these windstorm mutuals 
are closely allied with the more local fire insurance mutuals, to the 
marked advantage of both classes of companies. 

Scope of Mutual Insurance 

Farmers’ mutual insurance is now rather generally available to all 
farmers of good standing among their fellows, in all States outside 
of the Cotton Belt and certain of the Mountain States. In the 
Southern and Mountain States only a relatively small number of 
such companies are in operation, and these fall far short of covering 
the field. 

Few, if any, attempts at cooperation among farmers have proved 
so generally successful as have their efforts to provide themselves 
with fire insurance by means of mjutual companies owned and con- 
trolled by themselves. Essentially the same can be said of farmers’ 
windstorm insurance, where companies for this purpose have been 
so organized as to cover a substantial territory and have been oper- 
ated in close contact with the local fire insurance mutuals. 

V. N. Valgren. 


I RRIGATION A fertile soil, a persistently industrious sum- 
and Its Cost mer sun, and moisture when it is needed, make 
to the Farmer the ideal combination uj^on which the agricul- 
ture of the West is founded. Given a depend- 
able water supply, the irrigation farmer carries his crops to a 
bountiful harvest, free from the Avorry of drought and storms Avhich 
besets his eastern competitors. Hence liis has been called an easy way 
to farm, and his lot has been envied. 

It is far from being easy. Several seasons must elapse and a mul- 
titude of operations must be performed before a new irrigated farm 
is at its best. That is true of an 3 ^ farm, of course; but there are 
things to do preceding the actual use of water which are costly in 
time, strength, and money, and Avhich are not necessary in the humid 
climates. 

Even after dams and canals, for which the farmer eventually must- 
pay, have provided the means by which Avater is brought to the land, 
the stubborn desert shrubs and bushes must be uprooted and removed, 
the fields must be leveled so that the Avater may be sent to every part 
of them, and farm ditches and irrigation structures must be installed 
to effect that distribution. Special tools and apparatus must be 
bought or made with which to do these things. The operations them- 
selves are tedious and must be done carefully at the very start if later 
exasperations and exi>ense are to be avoided. 
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Moreover, the periodic application of the water to the growing 
crops is not automatic. When the farmer’s turn for water has come, 
he must take it or lose it altogether. Often he must do the work 
at night. When it is remembered that he has also to cultivate his 
fields and harvest his crops as does any other farmer, it will be 
realized that irrigation is not at all a cheap and easy mode of 
farming. 

Cost of Irrigation Farming 

If not cheap, just what does farming under irrigation cost? Any 
answer must be qualified, because the West is large and its agri- 
culture is shaped by many factors besides the prevalence of irri- 
gation. However, some significant averages have been derived by 
the division of agricultural engineering. Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the division of land economics, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, from the results of a cooperative study made to determine 
how much irrigation farmers can afford to pay for water.® 

Of course, cost of water is only one item in the farmer’s cost of 
producing crops, and permissible cost of production depends upon 
receipts; hence it is not possible to make a definite statement as to 

P ermissible cost of water for any type of farming. It is possible, 
owever, to get comprehensive data as to costs and returns from 
farming under irrigation, and on the basis of the data as to other 
costs and as to returns, to determine approximately how much net 
return is available for paying for water. The study was made on 
that basis with the incidental purpose of getting information on 
the cost of clearing and leveling land and building farm ditches. 

Representative Enterprises Canvassed 

To make the averages fairly representative, enterprises were se- 
lected for canvass which it was thought would reflect the principal 
interests upon which the agriculture of various sections of the West 
has centered. The largest community canvassed was that served 
by the Twin Falls Canal Co., an enterprise now owned and operated 
by the farmers near Twin Falls, Idaho, and one of the first of the 
many irrigation developments undertaken under the terms of the 
Carey Act. Its agriculture is extremely diverse. The Wenatchee 
reclamation district, of Washington, was selected to represent the 
fruit-growing industry, almost the entire revenue of the farmers 
being derived from the sale of apples. 

Several enterprises in northern Colorado, central Wyoming, and 
western Nebraska were included to represent communities specializ- 
ing in the production of sugar beets, grain and hay, and the feeding 
of stock. A small district in western Texas, where almost the only 
crop was choice alfalfa grown for shipment to eastern markets, 
represented another specialty. The Carlsbad, N. Mex., project and 

S arts of the Rio Grande, Tex., project of the Federal Bureau of 
k^clamation were included not only to represent the development 
fostered by the Government but also to permit a study of the costs 
and profits of farmers in the Southwest whose principal crop is 

« A series of preruninary mlmeoj?raphed reports on “ Economic Limits of Cost of Water 
for Irrigation,’' by R. P. Teele and P. A. Ewing, has been Issued. 
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cotton. Similarly the land settlement at Durham, Calif,, was in- 
cluded because of its inception by the State of California. In all, 
nearly 6,000 farms were canvassed, and more than 4,200 individual 
reports, from both owner-operators and tenants, were retained for 
study because of their evident dependability. 

Average Cost in Cases Studied 

Only a portion of these schedules represented irrigators who had 
occupied tne fanns since their reclamation; hence data on cost of 
clearing, grading and leveling, and of farm ditches and farm-irri- 
gation structures were obtained from only a comparatively few of 
the farmers, some of whom, moreover, could supply estimates on 
only one or two of those expenditures. The average cost of these 
operations, which are a necessary part of preparing a f^.x*m for irri- 
gation, from all the enterprises canvassed except those of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, was $27.55 per acre. 

Such expenditures as those enumerated enter into the farmers’ 
permanent investment. The nearly 2,600 owners who were operat- 
ing their own farms reported farm land, improvements, equipment, 
stock, and cash worth on the average $16,714 per farm against 
which they owed debts amounting to $4,506, their equity therefore, 
being nearly three-fourths the total farm valuations. The average 
farm comprised 81 acres, of which 59 acres were covered by water 
rights. Hence the average irrigated farm had a value of $206 per 
acre. The land alone was valued at $11,392 per farm, or $141 per 
acre. 

This included the value of the water right for the portion of the 
farm on which water was used. Water rights often are sold sepa- 
rately from the land, especially in the case of new enterprises, but 
since the canvass included many farms which had changed hands 
several times since the original cost of water rights had been ab- 
sorbed, it was not feasible to show separately the investments in land 
and water. It was true, however, that most of the farms canvassed 
could not have produced crops without irrigation. Therefore the 
average farmer's investment was considered as dependent upon irri- 
gation for its success. His yearly operating expenses, based on the 
record for 1924 (1923 in a few enterprises) were as follows: Feed, 
$221 ; fertilizer, $15; hired labor, $570; interest on debts, $294; taxes, 
$212; annual charge for water, $101; automobile truck and tractor 
upkeep and operation, $122; miscellaneous items, $319; a total of 
$1,854. Interest on net investment was calculated at $912, and de- 
preciation on buildings and machinery at $235, 

Outlay for Fixed Charges 

Of especial interest in these accounts was the fact that, while the 
annual water charge was only about one-twentieth of the total actual 
expenditures for farm purposes, water, taxes, and interest on debts — 
outlays more or less fixed in amount — together were almost one- 
third the entire expenditures for farm purposes, not taking into 
account depreciation and interest on net investment. 

Perhaps a more significant way to examine the expense of farming 
under irrigation is to compare expenditures with returns. For instance, 
the three items just reterred to — ^taxes, interest, and water — were 

29217*— YBK 1926 80 
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slightly less than one*fifth the average fanner’s receipts from farm 
products. The average farm operated by its owner had receipts 
from farm products totaling $41 per acre, $18 per acre mor6 than 
expenditures not including depreciation and interest on net invest- 
ment. The excess of receipts over expenditures per farm was 
$1,405- Inasmuch as the survey did not undertake to ascertain 
the worth of the labor of the farmer ajid his family, it appears that 
the average owner-operator received $1,405 in addition to the part 
of his living obtained directly from the farm, the value of which 
was also disregarded. This amount was available to meet the ex- 
pense of operating his farm, cover depreciation, and pay himself 
interest on his net investment. In 1924 he had a balance of $258, 
after making those deductions. 

Average Farm Had Profit 

Although the average irrigated farm showed a favorable balance 
in the year of the survey, a few more than one-fifth of the farms 
canvassed were operated at a loss, and an additional third showed 
net returns of less than $1,000, their balance being, in fact, less than 
enough to absorb depreciation and interest on net investment. If 
$1,00^3 be taken as fair return for the labor of the farmer and his 
family, more than half the farms failed to make wages for them, 
disregarding the part of the family living obtained from the farm, 
with nothing for interest and depreciation. However, the remain- 
ing half showed comfortable balances depending somewhat upon the 
size of the farm, the larger farms, as a rule, being the more profitable, 
except in such communities as that near Wenatchee where many 
farms, although representing large investments, were of relatively 
small acreage. 

Moreover, as might be expected, the larger the proportionate area 
under water rights th^ greater were the returns from farm produce. 
On the other hand, the annual charge for water was a smaller propor- 
tion of the year’s total, operating expenses for the farms showing 
highest net returns than for the average farm on the farms showing 
losses or small profits. This was true also as regards taxes and in- 
terest on debts. Going even further to emphasize the benefits of 
careful management, while the farmers receiving highest net i*eturns 
reported almost insignificant sums paid them for labor off their 
farms, their outlays for labor were higher in the scale of total operat- 
ing expenses than those of any other group. 

Kemembering the undeniable success of many farmers whose in- 
vestments far exceeded the averages derived from the entire canvass, 
nevertheless it must be conclude that, if the farms were truly 
representative of irrigation farming generally and the survey vear 
was a normal one, farmers can not afford to pay even as much as 
$141 per acre for water rights and land prepared for water unless 
some financing plan is available, such, for instance, as that offered 
by the Federal Government, which charf 2 :es no interest to settlers on 
the projects of the Bureau of Keclamation, or unless some crop of 
high value especially suited to the climate or having particularly 
advantageous markets can be relied upon to augment the steadier 
but less liberal returns to be expected from diversified farming. 

Paul A. Ewino. 
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J APANESE Since the Japanese beetle (Popillia javonica 

Beetle Newman) was found to occur in the United States, 
Control in 1916, at a point near Eiverton, N. J., it has in- 
creased its numbers and area of distribution until 
at the close of ' the summer of 1926 it occupied an area of approxi- 
mately 13,919 square miles. The States of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware are cooperating with the Federal Government 
in supporting this project, and large appropriations are being made 
for tne further study, control, and prevention of spread of this 
insect. 

The J apanese beetle became established in a territory particularly 
suited to its requirements. Here were large areas of sod land where 
it could breed in almost unlimited numbers, together with a variety 
of crops and plants on which it could feed, in many c^'.ses without 
restriction. The temperature and moisture conditions were favor- 
able for its development, and these, together with an almost total 
absence of parasitic or predacious insect enemies, have enabled it to 
reproduce and multiply in unbelievable numbers. The density of 
infestation in the vicinity of Riverton, N. J., where the beetle has 
occurred for the longest time, has increased from year to year. This 
increase was marked by corresponding increase in damage to various 
crops, such as apples, peaches, cherries, grapes, and ornamental 
plants. It is only within the last year that the density of infestation 
apparently has reached its maximum. 

Life History of the Insect 

The color of the Japanese beetle is bright metallic green, except 
the greater part of the wing covers which are coppery brown. The 
wing covers do not entirely hide the abdomen, and expose a row 
of five lateral and two posterior spots composed of white hairs. The 
under surface of the body is covered with short grayish hairs; the 
legs are dark metallic green, varying in tint in different positions. 
Tlie adult beetles are about one-half inch long. The Japanese 
beetle has an annual life cycle. The adults begin to emerge between 
the 10th and 15th of June and are present until the middle of 
October. Each adult female beetle lays between 40 and 50 eggs in 
the soil. These are deposited at various times, usually at the rate of 
3 to 5 eggs per day cluring a period of four or five weeks. When 
hatched the tiny grubs are about one-sixteenth inch long. They be- 
come full grown in about six weeks, at which time they reach a 
length of approximately 1 inch. The larvae resemble our native 
white grubs in appearance, although they are considerably smaller 
than the larvae of the common June beetle. As cold weather ap- 
proaches in the fall they enter the soil to an average depth of 
about 7 inches, where they pass the winter in a quiescent condition.' 
In the spring the larvae become active again and move upward near 
the surface of the soil, where they feed for about a month, and by 
the latter part of May or early June transform to pupae, and appear 
as adults two to four weeks later. 
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Feeding Habits 

Over 200 species of plants have been recorded as furnishing food 
for the Japanese beetle in New Jersey. Practically all of the eco- 
nomic crops grown in the infested territory are represented in the 
list. The more favored food plants include apple, sweet cherry, 
plum, grape, blackberry, clover, soy bean, and corn; shade trees, 
including linden, birch, elm, horse-cnestnut, sassafras, willow, white 
oak; and many ornamental shrubs, particularly althea and rose. 
Flowering plants and weeds of many kinds are also attacked. Be- 
sides attacking the foliage (fig. 126), the adult Japanese beetles 

are especially partial to the 
fruit and are often found 
clustered on both apples 
and peaches in large num- 
bers (fig. 127). As many 
as 278 beetles have been 
collected at one time on a 
single apple. The feeding 
is characteristic and re- 
sembles that done by the 
native rose chafers. 

When abundant, the lar- 
vae or grubs of the Japan- 
ese beetle have become a 
serious pest in lawns, golf 
courses, and pastures. The 
rich soil in the heavy turf 
of golf courses has offered 
attractive places for the 
beetles to lay their eggs. 
The larvae feed on the grass 
roots, cutting them off im- 
mediately below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

The quarantine on farm 
products is intended to 
prevent the carrying of the 
adult beetle from the in- 
fested area to points out- 
side on such articles as 
experience has shown as likely to harbor the adult beetle. At 
the present time the movement of the following articles is re- 
stricted: Sweet corn, beans or peas in the pod, cabbage, parsley, 
carrots with tops, beets with tops, onions with taps, lettuce, outdoor- 
grown flowers, hay, straw, unthreshed grain, and forage crops. The 
restrictions on these articles are effective during the time the beetles 
are on the wing; namely, between June 15 and October 15. 

Quarantine on Nursery Stock and Soil 

The quarantine on nursery stock and soil is to prevent the 
carriage of any of the immature stages of the Japanese beetle to 
points outside the infested area. Since one or more of the immature 
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stages are to be found in soil at all times, the regulations affecting 
the shipment of sand, soil, earth, i3eat, compost, and manure are 
effective throughout the year. 

The absence pf any natural or parasitic enemies of the Japanese 
beetle became apparent soon after its discovery in New Jersey. 
Therefore, two experts were sent to Japan in 1920 for the purpose 
of studying the insect in its native home and of finding, rearing, and 
shipping to this country any of its natural enemies which seemed 
desirable. 

Large shipments of parasites have been received from Japan, many 
of which have been reared and released in the heavily infested area 
near Riverton and Moorestown, N. J. During the summer of 1924 
the tachinid fly Centeter cinerea^ which lays its eggs on the adult 
beetle and kills it within about five days, was found to b^ established 
near Moorestown. In 1925, during the first two weeks of beetle 
emergence, an average of 8 per cent of the beetles were parasitized 
by the Centeter, and before 
the end of the season it was 
found that the parasite had 
extended its range to in- 
clude approximately 40 
square miles. A large num- 
ber of dexiid flies of the 
species Prosena sibeHta 
have been imported and re- 
leased in the Moorestown 
district, and likewise a large 
number of solitary wasps of 
the genus Tiphia have been 
imported. 

Control of the Larvae 

A method has been de- 
veloped for the control of Pk-. 127. — Japanese beetles feeding on apples 
the larvae in lawns, contem- 
plating the use 01 a 71 per cent emulsion of carbon disulphide 
diluted at the rate of 1 quart of concentrated emulsion to 50 gallons 
of water. The dilute emulsion is applied to the sod at the rate of 
2 or 3 pints to the square foot. 

As the beetles became more numerous the usual sprays applied for 
the control of many of our native pests were not effective. There- 
fore, a large amount of work and study has been devoted to the work- 
ing out of measures whereby apples, peaches, grapes, and ornamental 
plants could be protected from their attacks. 

On ornamental plants, the best control was obtained with a spray 
consisting of a mixture of lead arsenate and lead oleate, at the rate 
of 4 pounds of the paste to 50 gallons of water. A mixture of lead 
arsenate and flour, used at the rate of 3 pounds of lead arsenate and 
2 pounds of Qour to 50 gallons of water, gives good control on apples, 
cherries, grapes, and plums. It was found that lime gave very good 
protection as long as it remained on the foliage or fruit. Howeve^ 
lime does not have good sticking qualities and is easily washed off 
by rains. 
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It is anticipated that a pyrethrum soap developed at the labora- 
tory may be extremely useiul for the householder who wishes to 
destroy the beetles on rose bushes and other flowering plants. Addi- 
tional investigational work is continuing along the lines of develop- 
ing a substitute for arsenate of lead which can.be used in obtaining 
effective control of the Japanese beetle. Several materials have been 
developed which are showing promise, although it is not expected 
that they can be recommended until much further work has been 
done. 

Loren B. Smith, 

J ERUSALEM The Jerusalem artichoke {Helicmthua 

Artichoke an herosus L.) grows as a native plant over a 
Inulin ^urce large part of the United States, being most 
abundant in the Corn Belt. It is usually 
found in the most fertile soils, especially in the alluvial soils border- 
ing streams, and occurs from Alabama to Ontario and from the 



Fio. 128. — Jerusalem artichoke varieties. Left to right, from San Fancisco, Calif., 
Toronto, Canada, and Norfolk, Va. 

Atlantic coast to Kansas and Nebraska. It was introduced into 
Europe, probably by the French, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. It was erroneously credited to Brazil, and this mistake was 
not corrected by botanists until the decade between 1880 and 1890 . 
As a crop plant it is new, havinff had little improvement at human 
hands. The present varieties in the United States have all been wild- 
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lings- It thus forms an interesting study in the origin of cultivated 
crops. 

The Jerusalem artichoke has a varied usefulness. It is peculiar 
among our cultivated field crops in that it stores its carbohydrates as 
inulin rather than as starch. This character is connected with much 
of its interest and usefulness. 

At present it is most extensively grown in France, where about 
300,000 acres are planted annually. Tlie tubers there are largely used 
for feeding cattle and sheep, though part of the crop is fed to swine 
and horses. It is very widely grown in both the Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres, being quoted by seedsmen from Sweden to New 
Zealand. Outside of France, however, it is nowhere an important 
crop. In the United States, where it is native, it is known to many 
people but is not extensively planted. 

This plant is very productive and its culture is not ey pensive. But 
there are difficulties in storing the tubers, on account of shriveling 
and decay, and tlie plant has a considerable reputation as a weed. 

Uses as Human Food and Stock Feed 

5 

As a human food it gives a pleasant variation to potatoes and gar- 
den roots. Probably its widest use at present £g in tne form of home- 
madcLpickles. When boiled it is much more watery than potatoes or 
the ordinary roots. It has a decidedly sweet flavor in all types of 
(‘ooking. Probably the best mode of preparation is as chips, made 
by frying thin slices in deep fat. These are very crisp and are much 
sweeter than potato chips. They may also be prepared by baking in 
a slow oven, thus becoming less watery. 

Recent experiments have shown that the Jerusalem artichoke may 
])e used by diabetic ^rsons to a much greater extent than any foods 
containing starch. This fact has given it great interest to a large 
and apparently increasing group of people who are subject to this 
disease. Thus it appears to be on the way to wider use as a human 
food generally, since if used extensively as a food for diabetic 
jiatients its use will doubtless spread to other people. 

Its greatest usefulness in the past has been as a stock feed. The 
tubers have been fed to all kinds of livestock. In France, as above 
stated, they are mostly used for sheep and cattle, and in this country 
they are most frequently grown for hogs. They have been highly 
recommended for this purpose, but have never superseded corn. The 
leaves and branches are also good stock feed and are extensively 
used abroad. The stalks may be cured in the same waj" as corn 
stover, or they may be made into silage. Judging by the past, it is 
not probable that the Jerusalem artichoke will make much headway 
against corn for fattening livestock or for forage or silage. In 
France it is grown outside of the limited maize-growing region, and 
in the United States it is most extensively grown in the South and 
in the Pacific Northwest where corn is not a very certain crop. 

Industrial Use 

It has been, investigated in Europe as a source of industrial alcohol 
and is apparently about as useful for that purpose as the beet. Some 
of the French crop of tubers is worked into alcohol. 
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At present it has promise as a source of levulos© or fruit sugar, 
which is obtained from the inulin contained in its tubers. Levulbse 
has a sweetening power much greater than that of sucrose or catie 
sugar, which is the sugar most widely known. Levulose bears the 
same relation to inulin that dextrose (corn sugar) does to starch. 
Inulin is fairly widely distributed in the plant kingdom. The most 
promising producers are air members of the composite family, to 
which the sunflowers belong and which includes the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, the dahlia, and chicory. Of the three, Jerusalem artichoke 
seems to offer the greatest promise as a source of levulose. 

The tubers of different varieties tested at the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm at Rosslyn, Va., vary in levulose-producing ability from 
10 to 16 per cent, moist weight. They also vary greatly in pro* 
ductiveness and in adaptability to harvesting with machinery, ^me 
50 or more distinct types have been studied to some extent at the 
Arlington farm. There are probably many hundreds of varieties 
to be found in various parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Canada can also furnish many types. If the Jerusalem 
artichoke is to become important as a source or inulin it is important 
that as wide search as possible be made for the best producers, also 
that seedlings be grown and that crosses be made. The important 
* characters on w^hich to base selection are (1) short runners, so that 
the crop may be harvested by machinery; (2) productiveness; (3) 
high inulin content, and (4) earliness of maturity. 

First Native Field Crop 

The subject may be summarized as follows: 

The Jerusalem artichoke is the first plant native to what is now 
the United States to obtain a status as a field crop. It is most ex- 
tensively grown at present in France, where the 1925 crop was grown 
on about 300,000 acres. 

It stores its carbohydrates as inulin instead of starch. 

As a human food it offers a variation from potatoes and has prom- 
ise of increase in usefulness through its suitability for the diet of 
persons affected with diabetes. 

As a forage crop, as either tubers or plants, it must compete with 
maize and will probably find its expansion outside the maize region. 

As a source of levulose it has no competitors any better developed 
than itself, and it is here that its greatest present interest lies. 

Its varieties are very numerous and are scattered over the United 
States and Canada, east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
Georgia. Wide search is needed to find the varieties best adapted 
for inulin production. 

D. N. Shoemaker. 


Levulose has been known for many years, but it has been very dilBcult to crystallize, 
and the pure crystalline form has been very expensive. The sugar laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards has recently developed a method of crystallizing this sugar from a 
water solution. Jackson, R. F., Silsber, C. O., and PBor’PiTT, M. J. a method fob the 
manufactubb of levulose. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 16, ia24 ; p. 1260 ; facts about sdoab 
30:^. 686, 1924; she pla^ntbb sugar manufactuheb 73: 1924, p. 460; Sugar 27: 
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L abor Requiraaients Farm crops ma;i^ be divided into three 
Measured for broad groups with reference to the 
Principal Crops amount of man labor used in producing 
" them. Tobacco, cotton, sugar beets, 

K 'oes, fruit, and truck crops absorb relatively large quantities of 
. Com, the grain sorghums, peanuts, and like crops need less 
labor than the more intensely cultivated crops, but more than most 
hay and small-grain crops which are usually produced with the 
least labor. This classification with respect to labor used is only 
relative. More labor may be used on a particular crop in some sec- 
tions than is usually needed to produce some other crop of a more 
intensive nature in another part of the country. 

Ordinarly, tobacco requires more labor per acre than any other 
m^‘or crop. Requirements for producing different types of tobacco 
diner, largely because of the different methods of harvesting, curing, 
and preparing the leaf for market. An acre of burley tobacco yield- 
ing from 800 to 1,000 pounds requires for growing, preparing for 
market, and marketing from 350 to 400 hours of laoor. An acre of 
bright tobacco, the principal cigarette type, as grown in south- 
central Virginia and yielding 600 to 700 pounds requires about 400 
to 500 hours of labor. In the same district 300 to 350 hours of labor 
will produce an acre of Virginia dark fire-cured tobacco yielding 
800 to 900 pounds, and 250 to 275 hours of labor will produce an acre 
of Kentucky dark tobacco of th^ same yield. Labor required for 
producing a pound of tobacco of these types ranges from about 0.7 
hour for Virginia bright to about 0,3 nour for Kentucky dark 
tobacco. 

Cotton’s Labor Requirements 

In the eastern cotton States (the old Cotton Belt), on farms where 
the yield of lint is 150 to 200 pounds per acre, 100 to 125 hours of 
labor are usually necessary to prepare, cultivate, harvest, and market 
an acre of cotton. In the black belt of Texas 50 to 60 hours of labor 
are utilized in producing an acre of cotton yielding 140 to 160 pounds 
of lint, while in the western district of the same State growers with 
similar yields normally expend only 35 to 40 hours of labor per 
acre. Requirements for producing a pound of lint cotton for the 
above districts range from about 0.7 hour of man labor in the Eastern 
States to about 0.2 hour in the western district of Texas. 

Large level fields which permit the use of larger machinery for 
preparing the land and for cultivating the crop, together with sea- 
sonal conditions which make control of weeds easier are the chief 
reasons why w^estern cotton growers produce cotton with less labor 
than do the growers in other districts. 

The use of large machines also makes it possible to grow more 
cotton per man. in parts of Texas and Oklahoma growers frequently 
plant as much as 100 acres of cotton per man with extra labor for 
hoeing, thinning, and harvesting. Griowers in the eastern cotton 
States usually ^ant from 10 to So acres per man. 

From 65 to 100 hours of labor are normally used in producing 
an acre of potatoes. Average requirements for producing a bushel 
of late potatoes are about 0.4 hour in the Northern States, while 
0.6 to 0.7 hour of labor is usually needed in producing a bushel of 
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early wtatoes in southern districts. In the New England States 
more labor is used on an acre of potatoes than in other late-potato 
districts, but the higher yields make it possible to produce a bushel 
of potatoes with about the same quantity of labor as is used in some 
of the other late-potato districts. 

Much Variation on Com 

In the production of corn, requirements in various districts differ 
largely because of different methods of harvesting, size of machines 
used, and yield per acre. In the Corn Belt where good-sized im- 
plements are used for preparing the land and cultivating the crop, 
and where the crop is harvested by hand from the standing stalk, 
from 15 to 20 hours of labor per acre are usually adequate with yields 
of 35 to 45 bushels. In some of the Southern States Irom 50 to 70 
hours of labor per acre are ordinarily required for corn yielding 
20 to 30 bushels when the stalks are cut and shocked and the ears 
are harvested by hand from the shock. In the North Atlantic States 
corn is usually harvested in this way and the requirements per acre 
are similar, though yields are higher. 

Kequirements for producing a bushel of corn in the various dis- 
tricts differ even more ' than do requirements per acre. Usually 
about 2.5 hours of labor are required for producing a bushel of corn 
and caring' for the stover in certain Southern States as compared 
with about 0.5 hour in the Corn Belt when the ears are husked from 
the standing stalk and large level fields and large machines make it 
possible for one man to grow more acres of corn than in other 
producing districts. 

Small-grain crops require relatively little labor. Size of machines 
usedj size of fields, lay of land, and climatic conditions affect labor 
requirements for producing these crops to a greater extent than 
does yield. Requirements for producing a bushel of wheat range 
from about 2.5 hours in the Southern States to about 0.3 hour in the 
Pacific Northwest. In the Western States combines are frequently 
used for harvesting and large teams or tractors are utilized for 
preparing land and for seeding, whereas in the southern and eastern 
districts relatively small machines and crews are used for all opera- 
tions. 

But little labor is usually required for producing an acre of most 
hay crops and practically all of this labor is required during the 
harvesting season. Requirements on a ton basis vary from 4.5 hours 
for clover hay to 7.2 hours for alfalfa on irrigated land. For an- 
nuals, such as cowpeas or soy beans, which are seeded for hay and 
cultivated during the growing season requirements are much higher 
than for other hay crops. 

A. P. BaoDELn. 

L and Set- Returns from agriculture in recent years have 
tlement been such that special inducements are necessary to 
Policies attract men to the land. Restricted immigration and 
the general movement of labor into the industries 
have tended to intensify the customary shortage of settlers. The 
additional land still available for settlement far exceeds the present 
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demand for agricuUural expansion. This land is largely in private 
ownership, and a considerable portion of it must be cleared, drained* 
>r irrigated before it can be cultivated or pastured. Individual 
settlers or colonization and settlement companies need liberal and 
specialized forms of credit to develop this type of land. The land 
is not of uniform productive value, and many large areas of poor 
land will have to be administered with great care if the settlers are 
not to suffer undue hardships. 

The economic situation of agriculture and other factors not here 
discussed resulted in conditions that have demanded changes in land- 
settlement policies. 

Among the most striking changes in these policies is the attitude 
of State officials and the general public toward practices used to 
attract settlers. Many private companies and maiw States now find 
their most successful forms of advertising to be offers of reasonable 
and workable terms of land sale and credit, the protection of settlers 
against exploitation either in the type of land sold or in other busi- 
ness transactions, and in the general supervision of the settlers’ wel- 
fare by directing him to advantageous locations and by giving him 
advice or putting him in touch with State institutions that are able 
to assist him in adjusting himself to his new environment. 

Better Methods Adopted 

The old practices of extravagant display advertising have been 
supplanted in many cases by a sober statement of facts in the form 
of oflficial publications, crop and livestock reports, exhibits of bona 
fide products, and classified advertisements in the public press. 

Various State agencies have been created to disseminate informa- 
tion tending to assist the people who contemplate settling in the 
State and to look after the incoming settlers after they are located. 
The work of these agencies includes selecting locations for coloniza- 
tion projects or for individual settlers, offering ready-made plans for 
colonization, keeping the settlers in touch with State and Federal 
agencies, controlling the sale of real estate by licensing real estate 
dealers, and personal follow-up work with the settlers who need 
advice in establishing themselves. 

Several States through their State land-settlement boards have 
attempted to attract and establish settlers by selecting land for 
group settlements or for individual settlers, preparing the land for 
occupancy and cultivation and then selling it direct to settlers. This 
plan has operated with varying degrees of success. 

In California and Washington the settlement boards purchased 
tracts of land, subdivided it into farm units, erected the necessary 
buildings and installed other improvements, constructed irrigation 
systems, prepared the land for irrigation, and planted some of it to 
crops. Sales contracts were adjusted to the financial standing of 
the settlers and the earning capacity of the land. Personal loans 
were granted for the purchase of livestock, necessary implements, 
and operating expenses. Community centers were established and a 
paid manager directed each colony. Settlers were required to be 
peh«>nally fitted to work their farms and to have a specified amount 
of capital. After the usual ups and downs three State groups were 
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established under these plans: One of 52 settled farm units near 
White BlufiPs and Hanford, Wash.; one of about 140 farms at Dur- 
ham, Calif. ; and one of about 230 farms at Delhi, Calif. 

The settlement board of Oregon purchases individual farm units 
in different paits of the State. These units, under the direction 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, are imj^oved, equipped, and 
operated until they are on a paying basis. They are then sold to 
farmers under special credit arrangements with the understanding 
that they will be operated somewhat as demonstration farms. 

Settlement Promotion Work 

The constantly increasing areas of idle cut-over land in the Great 
Lakes States have led private owners and State olRcia^^ to formu- 
late policies to induce economic development of these lands. 

In 1917 Minnesota inaugurated a plan to promote development 
on State-owned land. A revolving fund of $300,000 was appro- 
priated for clearing unsold school and swamp land, but not more 
than $300 might be expended on each 40-acre tract. The State im- 
provement board selected 600 tracts classified as agricultural land, 
cleared and plowed 5 acres on each tract and then offered them for 
sale at public auction. The purchasers were required to occupy the 
land and continue its improvement. Less than 200 tracts were sold, 
and the continuance of the plan necessarily awaits a revival of the 
demand for farms. 

Under the Wisconsin farm mortgage association act, settlement 
and colonization companies are enabled to keep their credit in a 
liquid condition and to expedite the development of the individual 
farms in their projects, while the State is given considerable regula- 
tory power over the companies. The mortgage associations may 
issue loans on first mortgage on improved or partially improved 
real estate up to 65 per cent of its appraised value; they may pur- 
chase first mortgages of like kind, and they may issue bonds secured 
by the pledge of the mortgages taken or purchased. Before a colo- 
nization company may take advantage of this law the plans of set- 
tlement and the land for the project, the terms of loans to the indi- 
vidual settlers, and the farms offered for security must be inspected 
and approved by the commissioner of immigration. The mortgage 
associations of tlie State have issued approximately $1,200,000 worth 
of bonds on a security of over 600 mortgages. 

Michigan offers protection to settlers against the purchase of 
worthless land through the land certification act and detailed in- 
formation as to the economic possibilities of idle land through the 
work of the land economic survey. State land certification is con- 
fined to land in private ownership and all expenses are" paid by the 
owners. The land is examined by experts selected by the State and 
the certificates as to its agricultural possibilities are issued on the 
basis of the examiner’s reports. The owners contract with the State 
to sell for agriculture only certified land. The cost to date has been 
about 16 cents per acre. The State is attempting to nlace before the 
public the advantages of certification in such a way that the demand 
lor certified land will induce all private holders to take advantage 
of the act. 
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The Michigan Land Economic Survey is making a detailed scien- 
tific inventory of the land resources of imderdeveloped counties for 
the purpose of formulating a policy for the economic use of the 
land. The survey is supported by State funds and works on a county 
basis regardless of ownership. To date the field work and mapping 
have cost less than 5 cents per acre. 

Loans to Ex-Service Men 

Oregon, California, and South Dakota have attracted ex-service 
men to the land by granting them special loans for buying farms. 
In South Dakota the loans are granted jointly with loans from the 
rural credit board, and are secured by second mortgages. In Oregon 
the ex-service men borrow direct from the soldiers^ welfare board up 
to 75 per cent of the purchase price of the farm, provided the loan 
does not exceed $3,000. The loans are granted only on improved 
land and are secured by first mortgage, payable on tne amortization 
plan for a period of 28 years at 6 per cent interest. In August, 1923, 
over 1,500 ex-service men had used tlie loan system in buying farms. 
In California the loans are granted on land, which must be under 
ditch, with drainage provided but otherwise not improved, and must 
not exceed $7,500 in value. The soldiers’ welfare board purchases 
the land and resells it to the ex-service men. In August, 1923, 12 
men had bought farms with this loan. 

Some of the irrigation States have adopted policies to attract both 
capital and settlers to their irrigation districts. A large number of 
States certify irrigation district bonds. In Washington the director 
of conservation is authorized to use portions of the revolving recla- 
mation fund to purchase irrigation district bonds. Since the dis- 
tricts must conform to the regulations of the director before he will 
purchase their bonds he is able to exercise considerable latitude in 
governing the terms of sale for the land and other activities of the 
districts. Settlers in irrigation districts in Oregon are relieved from 
paying interest on the district bonds during the early stages of devel- 
opment, since the State is legally authorized to meet the interest 
cnarges during any or all of the first five years of the bonded period. 
No definite well-rounded program for directing and controlling land 
settlement has been adopted by any one State, but a few fundamental 
policies such as controlling the sale of real estate, land examination 
and certification, and specialized credit facilities have been inaugu- 
rated in several States. 

B. Henderson. 


L and v a 1 u e The value of farm real estate, which includes 
Changes from from two-thirds to four-fifths of the value of 
1920 to 1926 the farmer’s capital investment, has since the 
peak of 1920 shown an apparently steady ap- 
proach toward stability, but considerable regional variation both in 
the amount of change since 1920 and in the rate at which the change 
is still taking place. 

As indicated in Figure 130, the course of the department’s prelimi- 
nary annual estimates of the value of all farm lands with improve- 
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ments avoraged for the United States has shown a steadily lessening 
rate of decline, although there is as yet no assurance that the bottom 
has been reached. On March 1, 1926, the index stood at a point 
slightly greater than 70 per cent of its 1920 high point. Reports of 
the recent census of agriculture as of January 1, 1925, recorded a 
drop of approximately a fourth during the five-year period since 
January 1, 1920. 

Although other factors enter, the value of farms is obviously in 
large measure dependent upon current income and future prospects 

LAND VALUES. FARM PRICES. AND INCOMES 

1920-1926 



of income. Available net farm income data and the prices of farm 
products, as also indicated in Figure 130, have all shown a steady 
upward trend since the low point of the depression period. This 
has been reflected in an apparently progressive checking of the rate- 
of decline in land values. When this declining curve of average 
values for the United States will be fully checked obviously depends 
in large measure upon the future course of the prices and yields of 
farm products, and of the various elements that enter into costs, 
including possible changes in methods or in products grown. 

Two other factors which will assist stability in values in many 
cases are : 
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(1) In a number of areas the foreclosures and other forced 
di^ions of the depression have probably already exerted most of 
their influence upon values, and their depressing effect may be ex- 
pected to be progressively less as market absorption thereof gains 
momentum. 

(2) Reductions in mortgage rates of interest have already been 
announced in a number of regions and an easing of the credit situ- 
ation elsewhere appears to be underway with an improvement in 
country banking conditions and an apparently increa.sing general 
supply of funds seeking investment. 

Relationship to Commodity Prices 

With respect to this adjustment of the value level it may be noted 
that, in relation to a dollar now worth in purchasing power but two- 
thirds of pre-war, farm real estate values (that is, land including 
buildings and other improvements) as returned by the 1925 census 
were really worth 11 per cent less per acre than in the census of 1910, 
although in current dollars averaging 35 per cent more. In 1925 on 
the basis of comparative total values, however, the aggregate value 
was in current dollars 42 per cent above 1910, but in unchaining 
dollars of a constant purchasing power, 6 per cent below. Com- 
parison of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ annual per-acre 
index of the value of all farm lands with improvements as of March 
1 indicates the value (in current dollars) reached in 192G to be 
slightly above that recorded for 1917, or about 25 per cent above the 
1912, 1913, 1914 average; in terms of pre-war dollars as of 1912, 1913, 
1914, approximately 20 per cent below the base period. 

From this comparison, however, it can not be inferred that land 
values will necessarily readjust themselves to the general price level 
in the same relationship as existed before the war. That is to say, 
values expressed in dollars of a constant purchasing power may tend 
to reach stability at less than the 100 per cent which denotes pre-war 
parity. The general price level, for example, as measured by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale prices 
of all commodities has for the last four years fluctuated within rela- 
tively narrow limits about a horizontal trend about 50 per cent above 
pre-war. The index of average land values, on the other hand, is 
still declining and, as elsewhere mentioned, stood at about 25 per cent 
above pre-war (1912, 1913, 1914) early in the year. 

Taxes a Factor in Land Values 

That this inference does not necessarily follow rests in the first 
place on the obvious basis that a general price index is not a nef^ 
farm-income index, and the 50 per cent higher general price level 
of the last few years has by no means been coincident with a net in- 
come 50 per cent above pre-war, as farmers well know. In particular, 
the rise in farm taxes has been seriously out of proportion to the 
movement in the prices of farm products. Since taxes form one of 
the principal costs in farm ownership, the proportion of income re- 
quired for their payment under postwar price levels has been and 
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will continue to be a factor of no small importance in determining 
the level at which farm-land values will reach adjustment. 

In the second place, it is not altogether improbable that land 
values in relation to income may reach stability in a changed rela- 
tionship over ' that earlier obtaining, at least in certain regions. 
Studies made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics*^ indicate 
that the ratio of current land income, as measured by cash rents, 
to current land value declined steadily from the opening of the 
century to 1920. In Iowa, for example, in which cash renting is 
fairly common, the ratio of gross cash rent to value fell from 7.7 
i^r cent in 1900 to 4.3 per cent in 1910 and to 3.6 per cent in 1920. 
The subsequent sharp break in land values which for a generation 
“ had never gone down ” may serve for a time, at least, to check 
this apparently increasing capitalization of anticipat^M future in- 
creases and result in a higher ratio of current income to current value. 
Likewise, the disastrous experience of many “boom-year” pur- 
chasers of lands in which gross income ratios after deduction of 
taxes, depreciation, and upkeep of buildings netted in some areas 
of the Middle West less than 2.5 per cent upon value may have served 
to emphasize the importance of a more ample income ratio than had 
previously been accepted. 


Regional Variations 

Although farm real estate values as returned by the agricultural 
census of January 1, 1925, showed an average decline from the 1920 
peak of about a iPourth, differences between regions in extent of the 
change were marked. Also, the year-to-year trends and turning 
points as indicated by this bureau’s annual per-acre index have shown 
considerable regional variation. 

Figures 131 and 132 present the percentages of change from 1920 
to 1925, by States, as returned by the census.^^ Figure 131 shows the 
change in acre value; Figure 132, the change in total value. The 
latter, particularly in some of the Mountain States, may give a 
somewhat truer picture of the change in the value level because 
of tlie downward influence upon the per-acre average caused by 
large additions to the farming area of land of a relatively low 
average grade and value. The truth, at least, probably lies some- 
where between. Conversely, considerable declines in total farm 
acreage in some of the Southern and Eastern States, presumably 
owing to the poorer grades going temporarily or otherwise out of 
agiucultural use, had the opposite effect upon percentage change 
measured in terms of values per acre. 

That values in a general northeastern group comprising primarily 
the North Atlantic States but extending westward into Michigan 
and Wisconsin and southward into Delaware, Maryland, and the 
Virginias should have declined little relatively to the country at 
large, or have actually increased, is owing in part to the fact that 
farm prices of dairy, poultry, fruit, and vegetable products so 
largely grown in these States 'maintained flie highest levels during 


® Chambers, Cltd® R. relation op i.ani> incomb land vald.b. U. S. Dept. Agr, 
Bui. No 1224 * 132 d Ulus 19^4 

^"1925 flifures preliminary. ‘Comparisons with available final figures, however, Indi- 
cate the differences to be negligible. 
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Pig. 181. — The extent to which farm real estate values changed from 1920 to 1925 
varied considerably in different Bectlong of the country. In some of the Mountain 
States large additions to the farming area of lands of relatively low value tended 
to exaggerate the declines in terms of value per acre. Conversely, the elimination 
of presumably poorer lauds In portions of the South and East tended to minimize 
the per-acre declines 

depression of any of the major farm-product "roups. In some of 
the densely populated industrial sections of the East sustained or 
rising values were partially attributable to an apparently active 
demand on the part of urban workers for small farms easily acces- 
sible to city employment by motor bus or automobile. Although 
not directly entering into the census enumerations, considerable de- 
mand for farms for use as summer homes, camps, country estates, 
etc., probably exerted, a sustaining influence in areas where farms 
had potential use as such. 



Fig. 132. — Changes In total value of farm real estate, 1920-1925 
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Similarly in Florida and the Pacific Coast States residential in- 
fluences, as well as relatively well-sustained prices for some of the 
specialized products there grown, aided in supporting the values 
returned by the census. Residential development consequent upon 
population OTowth also widens local demand, particularly for dairy, 
poultry, and truck products. 

Causes of Relative Stability 

That values in the cut-over country of northern Minnesota, north- 
ern Wisconsin, and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan should have 
declined relatively little or should have actually increased may be 
accounted for in part by the considerations that agriculture here is 
more self-sufficient and hence perhaps less price-sensit* /e than else- 
where; that clearing and other improvement is a more or less con- 
tinuous process among those who stay; ihat settlement promotion by 
land companies often to city prospects and often with various 
methods of financial aid is a more or less continuous process; that 
sales of timber products and the opportunity to work in lumber 
camps, mines, etc., aids in maintaining an income; that prevailing 
values are in some areas dominated by the price policies of land com- 
panies; and that in some areas, i>articularly near lakes and streams, 
the uses of land for recreational purposes have been accelerated with 
the improved highway program of recent years. In some of these 
counties an increase in the number of farms is indicated by the 1925 
agricultural census. 

In the cotton States the exceptionally severe declines in Georgia 
and South Carolina are primarily the result of several years of un- 
paralleled damage by the boll weevil. The exodus of negro farm 
labor, both because of virtual ruin of his income, as in Georgia, and 
because of the attraction of relatively high industrial wages, consti- 
tuted another important factor, especially in the plantation area. A 
combined average of farm real estate values in the principal cotton 
States,’^ however, though showing a greater percentage decline than 
in the northeastern dairy-poultry-truck group, fell less than a sim- 
ilar combined average ^or the grain and livestock-raising States of 
the Middle West.^^ This is largely because cotton prices and cotton 
incomes, though in 1920 and 1921 declining the most severely of all 
of the major product groups, thereafter recovered to levels lower 
than for dairy, poultry, fruit, and vegetable products, but appre- 
ciably higher than for the grain and meat-animal group. 

Increases in Mountain Counties 

The increases in value to be observed in the mountain counties of 
western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee appear to have been 
associated in part with active development of the territory for resi- 
dential and recreational purposes. 

Sharp increases in the Texas Panhandle are largely sp. accom- 
paniment of the rapid conversion of the former extensive cattle 


North Carolina. Tennessee, Arkansas. Oklahoma, and all States south thereof, Florida 
excepted. 
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ranches into smaller cotton farms. So adapted to raising this prod- 
uct cheaply has the area been found that activity in farm real estate 
took on the proportions of a boom. Increases in the southernmost 
group of Texas counties were associated with a considerable acreage 
cleared and made suitable for crops, by an increase in acreage planted 
to cotton, and in some sections by considerable expansion in the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. 

On an average, apparently uniformly the most severe declines 
were recorded in the grain and livestock-raising States of the Middle 
West. Farm prices for the major products of this region and in- 
comes therefrom held to the lowest levels of the country’s major 
product groups. Severe declines in value in several of the Mountain 
States, even when total rather than per-acre changes are compared, 
are likewise largely traceable to the drastic decline in cattle and 
grain prices, particularly in wheat, and to droughts. In an area in 
western Kansas, however, values either held up relatively well or 
increased. At the same time the acreage in wheat increased. Cut- 
ting of costs by use of the combine and other power machinery was a 
large factor. This, together with the even more depressed condi- 
tions in the cattle industry, stimulated the breaking of former graz- 
ing lands and planting them to wdieat as the better alternative. 

A relationship between the change in land values and in the prices 
of pit)ducts was observable during both the war and postwar period. 
For example, of the three groups, cotton, meat animals and grains 
(combined), and dairy and poultry products (combined), relative 
to pre-war prices, the first increased most in the war period, the 
second somewhat less, the last considerably the least of all. Farm 
real estate value averages for the Cotton Belt, the midwestern 
grain and livestock States, and the northeast dairy States increased 
in the same way. Tpking 1919-20 prices as a base of comparison, 
dairy and poultry products thereafter fell least, cotton more, but 
the meat-animal and grain group most. Farm real estate values 
in the respective regions in which these provide the principal 
sources of income, moved likewise. 

Declining Downward Trend 

With respect not to extent of change, but to the year-to-year trend, 
it is significant to note that for only two of the nine geographical 
divisions of the country did the averages up to March 1, 1926, still 
show a pronounced downward trend. These two were the East 
North Central and .the West North Central sections. In the remain- 
ing seven divisions, the averages in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and West South Central sections had for 
several years shown a tendency to go no lower and, with the pos- 
sible exception of the South Atlantic, had even shown some tendency 
to move into higher ground. In the East South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific divisions, the trend of the averag^, as far as can be 
told now, appears to have nearly reached stability in adjustment to 
prevailing conditions, 

E. H. WlBCKING. 
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L aw of Dimmish- A given amount of labor and fertilizer 
ing Returns in will produce some kind of a yield of prac- 
Fajrm Business tically all crops. But if the amount of labor 
or fertilizer, or both, be doubled^ the yield 
will in general be increased, but not in proportion to the increase in 
expenditure of labor and material. In general, each additional unit 
of fertilizer applied causes an increase in yield which is a certain 
percentage of the increase caused by the preceding unit. 

For instance, in the case illustrated in Table 16, an application 
of 30 pounds of bone meal per acre for wheat in southeastern Kansas 
raised the yield from 10.6 to 14.9 bushels, an increase of 4.3 bushels. 
The addition of another 30 pounds of bone meal produced an ad- 
ditional increase in ^ield amounting to 56.53 per cent of 4.3 bushels, 
or 2.4 bushels. An application of an additional 30 rounds pro- 
duced an increase amounting to 56.53 per cent of that due to the 
second 30 pounds, and so on. The sixth 30-pound application caused 
an increase in yield amounting to only 0.3 bushel. 

Table 16. — The effect of hone meal upon the yield of xrheat in southeastern 

Kansas 


Pounds of bone meal 

Yield 

Increase 

1 Value of increase at— 

$ 1.00 

$ 1.20 j 

$ 1.40 


Bushels 

BmheU 


i 


0 

10 . 6 





30 - 

14.9 

4.3 

$ 4.30 

$ 5. 16 

$ 6.02 

60 

17.3 

i 4 

2.40 

2.88 

3. 36 

90 

18.7 

1 . 4 

1.40 

1.68 

1.96 

120 

19 . 5 

. 8 

.80 

.96 

1 12 

150 -- 

19 9 

.4 

.40 

.48 

.56 

180 

20 2 

.3 

..30 

I .36 

.42 

Optimum pounds of bone meal 


1 

106 

j 116 

124 


The increments in yield given in the third column of Table 16 
constitute a decreasing geometric series, each term after the first 
being 56.53 per cent of the preceding term. This is the general re- 
sult that has been found in experimental work both with plants and 
animals, though the percentage of the increase caused by a given unit 
application, as compared with the preceding unit, varies widely with 
conditions. 

The last three columns of Table 16 give the financial results. The 
value of wheat given in the headings oi these columns take no account 
of the increase in cost of harvesting and marketing due to increase 
in yield. But this discrepancy in the case of wheat is a small one. 
The cost of 30 pounds of bone meal is estimated to be 75.cents. The 
third column irom the last shows that increasing the application 
from 90 to 120 pounds will produce an additional 80 cents worth of 
wheat, which shows a profit of 5 cents from the increased application. 
But the profit is made from the first half of this extra 30 pounds, and 
there is a loss on the second half. The profit stops at an application 
of 106 pounds per acre. With wheat at $1.20 a bushel the most profit- 
able application is 116 pounds, and with wheat $1.40 it is 124 pounds 
of bone meal under the conditions of this experiment. 
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Applies to Livestock Feeding 


The same law applies to the feeding of animals. Table 17 aiid 
figure 133 illustrate the results with hogs. The calculations in this 
table are based on Henry and Morrison’s summary of experiment 
station work with hog feeding. It is assumed that the hogs are fed 
a ration of corn and tankage, the tankage constituting 10 per cent 
of the ration. The second and third' columns of the table show re- 
spectively the bushels of corn and pounds of tankage consumed by 


UVe WEIGHT 



Fig. 133. — Gains in hog feeding calculated from the formula for the law of diminish- 
ing returns 


hogs after reaching a weight of 100 jpounds in attaining the weights 
given in the first column of the table. The fourth column shows 
the cost of the pig and the feed consumed in attaining each of these 
weights. The fiftn column shows the market price of the animal per 
pound. It is assumed that the 100-pound pig is worth 10 cents a 
pound and that as he increases in weight the price per pound in- 
creases until at a weight of 200 pounds the pig is worth 12 cents a 
pound. As the weight increases beyond this the price is assumed to 
fall, as indicated in column 5. Column 7 gives the income over cost 
of pig and of feed. The maximum income over cost occurs at about 
200 to 225 pounds weight. 
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Tabub 17.— The cost and profit of feeding 100-pound hogs to given weights 

lOoniMtlons: PIm weighing 100 pounds at start, and worth $10; com on hand- 20 bushels per head, worth 
84 cents a bushel; tankage, 10 per cent ot ration, cost 3}^ cents a pound] 


Weight of hog 

Feed consumed 
to date 

Cost of 
pig 
and 
feed to 
date 

Value 
of hog 

Value 

Income 

over 

cost 

Eeceived for 20 bushels 
of corn 

Re- 

ceived 

Corn 

Tank- 

age 

per 

pound 

of hog 

pig 
and 
of feed 

Fed 

Not 

fed 

Total 

per 

bushel 

Lbs. 

100 

Bus. 

Lbs. 

Dolls. 

10.00 

Dolls. 
0. 10 

Dolls. 

10.00 

Dolls. 

0.00 

DoUs. 

0.00 

Dolls. 

16.80 

Dolls. 

16.80 

DolU. 

0.840 

126 

1.75 

10. 872 

11.63 

.105 

13.12 

1.49 

2. 77 

15.33 

18. 10 

.905 

150 1 

3.55 

22.092 

13.31 

-11 

16.60 

3.19 i 

5. 78 

13. 82 

19.60 

.980 

175 - 

5.39 

83. 652 

15.03 

.115 

20.12 

6. 09 

9.02 

12. 27 

21.30 

1.065 

200 

7.28 

45.308 

16.80 
18, 61 

.12 

24.00 

25.87 

7.20 

12. 63 
14.01 ^ 

10.68 

23. 21 

1.1605 

1.1535 

225 

9.22 

67. 376 

.115 

7.26 

9.06 

23,07 

260 

11.21 

69.770 

20. 47 

.11 

27.50 

7.03 

15.23 

7.’’. 

22.61 

1.1305 

275 ! 

13.26 

82. 510 

22. 38 

.105 

28. 87 

6. 49 

16.19 

5. 66 

21. 85 

1.0925 

300 

16. 37 

95. 616 

24.34 

.10 

30.00 

6.66 

16, 89 

3. 89 

20. 78 

1.039 

325 

17.54 

109. 110 

26. 37 

.096 

30.87^ 

4.50 

17.32 

2.07 

19. 39 

.9695 

360 

19. 77 

123. 016 

28,45 

.09 

31.60 

3.05 

17.65 

.19 

17.84 

.892 


In making the computations in the last four columns of the table 
it is assumed that the feeder has 20 bushels of corn for each hog on 
feed. These columns show the amount that would be received for 
this 20 bushels of corn if the feeding operations were stopped at the 
various weights given in the first column of the table. Here, again, 
the largest mcome from the corn is obtained by feeding the pig to 
a weight of from 200 to 225 bushels. 

Price Changes a Factor 

A change in the prices in column 5 would, of course, change this 
most prohtable weight to which to carry the fattening hog. But 
tlie first three columns of the table would remain as they are, and 
anyone proficient in arithmetic could figure the remaining columns 
for any price data inserted in column 5. 

Figure 133 shows the rate of gain of the hogs. The small dots rep- 
resent the figures given by Henry and Morrison. The graph shows 
the gains calculated from the formula for the law of diminishing 
returns. It is seen after the pig reaches a weight of about 50 pounds 
his actual gains conform very closely to this law. Below 50 pounds 
the gains are more rapid than called for by the curve, a fact to be 
attributed to the milk the pig obtains at that time. 

W. J. Spillman. 

L aw and the It was recognized at an early date that aid 
Farmer’s should be given to agriculture by law. Prior to 
Business 1862 some laws beneficial to the farmer were 
passed by Congress, but not until that year was 
a law passed creating a distinct organization known as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the general desipi and duties of which were 
to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture and to procure 
and distribute seeds and plants. Since that time a vast amount of 
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legion has been enacted haring for its aim the betterment of 
HSitural conditions. Many of these m nature, 

have led to numerous legal controversies. The activities of the de- 
partment have grown immensely, and the variety ^ legal question,; 
which are constantly arising relating to the enforcement of the laws, 
regulations, and the management of the property of the united 
States entrusted to the department is astounding to the uninitiated. 

The appropriation act of 1911 provided for the conduct of the 
legal work of the department. A corps of lawyers is maintained 
to carry out the work under the supervision of the solicitor. The 
organization is divided into sections, each of which specializes in 
certain activities of the department. In this manner the office seeks 
to be in a position to give expert advice on any legal question which 
may arise. Some of the assistants to the solicitor are located per- 
manently away from Washington in order that they may be in per- 
sonal contact with those representatives of the department who may 
need their aid. In certain sections of the country large areas of 
land are purchased by the United States through tne agency of the 
Department of Agriculture. To facilitate these transactions title 
attorneys are stationed at convenient points. 


Court Aid Must Be Invoked 


The greater percentage of matters such as the construction of 
statutes administered by the department and the preparation of legal 
papers submitted to the office are disposed of within the organization. 
In many instances, however, it is necessary to seek the aid of the 
courts in enforcing the rights of the Government, in which event 
the cases are prepared for prosecution by the department’s legal 
force and assistance is given to the various United States attorneys 
in their presentation to the courts. 

Generally speaking, corrective or regulatory laws are not passed 
by Congress unless conditions warrant their enactment and there is 
a demand for relief. Such situations are not born over night but 
ordinarily grow during a span of years, due to the failure of persons 
concerned to adopt measures to remedy unfair or undesirable condi- 
tions. As time passes, these conditions one by one are dealt with 
by Congress. It is of interest to observe some of these efforts to 
assist the agricultural interests and the results attained in a legal 
sense. 

In 1916 it was recognized by treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain that many species of birds, in their annual migra- 
tions, traversed parts both of the United States and Canada, and 
that they were of great value, among other things, in destroying in- 
sects injurious to vegetation. These birds were declared to be in 
lianger of extermination through lack of adequate protection. Pro- 
vision for their protection was made by the treaty and the migratory 
bird treaty act passed by Congress on July 3, 1918. The right of 
the Federal Government so to act was questioned by the State of 
Missouri on the ground that the treaty and the legislation were con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States, in that they invaded 
the sovereign rights of the State. The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the treaty and the act of Congress passed in aid 
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thereof and stated that it saw nothing in the Constitution which 
would compel the Government to sit by while a food supply is cut 
off and the protectors of our forests and crops destroyed. (Missouri 
V. HoUand, 252 G. S. 416.) 

Grain Futures Decision 


It was very generally considered that numerous transactions in- 
volving the future delivery of grain as conducted on boards of trade 
caused sudden and unreasonable fluctuations in prices, detrimental to 
both the producers and consumers of grain. By the grain futures act 
of 1922, Congress recognized this to be a fact and provided for the 
regulation of transactions in grain futures in such a manner as to 
remedy the undesirable conditions. This action was tahen under 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. Immediately efforts 
were made to defeat the purposes of the legislation by enjoining 
the Secretary of Agriculture and other officers from carrying out 
the provisions of the act. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
however, stated that Congress had reasonably declared the fluctua- 
tion in prices of grain due to transactions in futures a burden on in- 
terstate commerce, and held that the act was clearW witiiin the regu- 
latory powers of Congress. (Chicago Board of liade v, Olsen, 262 

IT. s:i.) 

Legislation relating to foods and drugs is general in the States. 
The Federal legislation on this subject is administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It condemns every statement, 
design and device w’hich may mislead or deceive. The law was en- 
acted to enable purchasers to buy articles for what they really are. 
An interesting example exists in the case of vinegar labeled as “ Ap- 
I)le Cider Vinegar Made From Selected Apples,” the fact being 
that the product was made from evaporated apples. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the label was misleading to the 
public, and a misbranding under the act. It was said that an article 
must be the identical thing which the branding indicates it to be, 
irrespective of its merit. (United States v. 95 Barrels of Vinegar, 
265 U. S. 438.) 

The administration of the packers and stockyards act of 1921 is 
of considerable interest. This act was passed to secure the free and 
unburdened flow of livestock from the ranges and farms to the 
consumers of meat and meat products, or still as livestock to other 
parts of the country. 

Packing Monopoly Feared 


The monopoly of the packing industry was the chief evil feared 
by Congress, since such monopoly enabled them unduly and arbi- 
trarily to lower prices to the shipper who sold or to increase the 
price to the consumer who bought. Then it was desired to provide 
against the exorbitant charges, duplication of commissions, and de- 
ceptive practices in the passage of livestock through the stockyards, 
niade possible by collusion between the stockyards, the commission 
men, the packers, and the dealers. It is readily seen that any ex- 
penses incurred in the handling of the stock necessarily reduces the 
price paid the shipper or farmer and increases the price to be paid 
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by the consumer. It was realized by Congress that the shipper of 
livestock, being generally far away, was not in a position to protect 
bis interests, being dependent upon the commission men. 

The packers and stockyards act treats the stockyards of the coun- 
try as great national public utilities, and regulates their conduct 
under the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. As is often 
the case in instances of national progress, the constitutional authority 
of Congress so to legislate was questioned on the ground that the 
business conducted was not a part of interstate commerce and there- 
fore not subject to regulation by Congress. But the Supreme Court 
of the United States called attention to the fact that the stockyards 
are not a place of rest or final destination of the livestock, t'hou- 
sands of head of cattle arrive each day and must be promj)tly dis- 
posed of to give place to the constantly flowing traffic. The court 
likened the stockyards to a throat through which the current flows, 
and held that the transactions which occur therein are only incident 
to this current from the West to the East and from one State to 
another, and that such transactions can not be separated from the 
movement to wliich they contribute, and necessarily take on its 
character — that is to say, the character of interstate commerce. The 
constitution^ity of the law was upheld. (Stafford v. Wallace, 258 
U. S. 495.) 

Grain Grading Practices 

For a number of years prior to 1916 the farmers of the West were 
dissatisfied with the practices attending the grading of grain at the 
great terminal markets. This condition led to the passage of the 
Unied States grain standards act, which had for its object the grading 
of grain in interstate or foreign commerce under Federal supervision. 
This law has been of exceptional help to producers and consumers of 
grain. In 1922 the State of North Dakota passed a law which pre- 
vented the buying of wheat by grade except under certain prescribed 
conditions. This act was attacked in the courts by grain buyers on 
the ground that it burdened interstate commerce and wa^^ in conflict 
with the United States grain standards act. The court found that 
90 per cent of the wheat produced in the State was shipped in inter- 
state commerce, rendering the control of the business of concern to 
the people of other States as well as to those of North Dakota. The 
State law w as held unconstitutional. (Shafer v. Farmers Grain Co., 
of Embden, 268 U. S. 189.) 

The department has encountered more or less difficulty in cattle- 
tick eradication. At times the dipping of cattle in vats has been 
opposed to such an extent by the owners as to result in the most seri- 
ous consequences. In Echols County, Ga.,^ where members of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were engaged in supervising the dipping 
by State officials of tick-infested cattle, the opposition resulted in the 
violent death of one employee of the department and the wounding 
of others. Certain persons were indictea for conspiracy to assault or 
interfere with Government officers, and their conviction was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. Among other things, 
the defendants urged that no showing had been made that the cattle 
involved were the subject-matter of interstate commerce and liable to 
supervision by the Secretary of Agriculture. The court said, how- 
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ever, that the pertinent laws and regulations were intended to prevent 
the spread of cattle disease from one State to another, which neces- 
sarily meant the interstate movement of diseased cattle; so that the 
duties interfered with were a part of the quarantine measures reason- 
ably adopted to prevent the spread of animal disease in interstate 
commerce. (Thornton et al. v. United States, 46 Supreme Court 
Reporter 585.) 

Cases Cited Are Examples Only 

Only a brief idea of the problems confronting: the leg^al force of 
the department is possible in the limited space here allotted. Those 
above are referred to not because they are exceptional, but because 
they offer fine examples of the importance of the questions considered. 
The Department of Agriculture is a large organization p id controls 
considerable property, the protection of which involves the United 
States in a varied assortment of legal actions. The files of the 
solicitor’s office are rich in records relating to a variety of matters 
unusual in any one legal organization, dealing, as they do, with 
questions of statutory construction, constitutional law, criminal law, 
regulatory law, and property rights in general. 

H, N. Foss. 

L eather Dam Leather bookbindings, leather upholstery, 
aged by Im- and leather bags and cases last longer in some 
pure Air parts of the country than in others. Re- 
search studies recently conducted by the 
Bureau of Chemistry have shown that the chemicals which pollute 
the air about our large industrial centers hasten the deteriora- 
tion of certain kinds of 
leather. 

In the course of this in- 
vestigation a large number 
of worn leather bookbind- 
ings were examined and 
analyzed chemically. The 
leather of each binding was 
divided in accordance with 
the plan given in Figure 
LM, which shows a book 
lying face downward. A 
and B are the side por- 
tions of the cover and C is 
the back. 

Many cases of rapid de- 
cay were found. Often the 
leather in the back, C, was in a powdery condition and could be 
easily rubbed off, torn, or cracked, while the sides, A and B, of the 
same binding showed very little decay. Figure 135 shows typical 
instances of this condition. 

Now, the cover of a leather-bound book is one continuous piece of 
leather, practically uniform throughout when new. The marked 
differences developing with time in the condition and composition 
of different parts of this piece of leather must be the result of 
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unequal service conditions of one kind or another. In the cai^ of 
books kept on shelves the most decided inequality is exposure. The 
back of the binding is very much more exposed to the light and the 
air than the sides. A comparison of the deterioration of these two 



Fig. 136, — Shelf-filed books, showln#? advanced stage of deterioration of the leather iu 

the back of the binding 

parts, then, should throw some light on the effect of the degree of 
Exposure. 

Examination showed that the back, C, the most exposed part, 
had deteriorated most. Chemical analysis showed that it also had 
the highest acidity, the highest sulphate content, and the greatest 
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modification of originally insoluble leather substance into water- 
soluble nitrogen compounds, or decomposition products of leather. 

Both light and atmosphere are involved in deterioration from 
exposure. It is difficult to determine the exact role played by each. 

Daylight, although known to be harmful to leather, can not alone 
be held responsible for the increase of certain constituents of the 
leather, notably acid and sulphates, in the more deteriorated part 
of the binding. This increase must be due to the absorption of 
something from the air. There can be but little doubt from the 
data obtained that harmful sulphurous and acidic impurities, taken 
up in destructive quantities from a polluted atmosphere, are re- 
sponsible for part of the deterioration. This is but a natural ex- 
pansion of the old “ gas-light ” theory of the famous scientist Michael 
Faraday, who as early as 1842 developed a theory pointing to the 
sulphur products from incomplete burning of illuminating gas, 
coupled with poor ventilation, as the cause of rapid deterioration. 
The adherents of this theory, however, limited the corrosive air 
to the space lighted by gas. It has now been shown that the space 
must be enlarged to include our usually polluted atmosphere. 

The pollution of the atmosphere is often greater than is generally 
appreciated. W. F. M. Goss says : Gaseous compounds of sulphur 
are products of combustion ♦ ♦ Sulphur compounds even- 

tually are converted into sulphuric acid ♦ * Sulphuric acid 
tends to exert an important influence in the disintegration of build- 
ing materials of all kinds and produces deleterious effects upon fur- 
nishings, clothing, and merchandise.” R. E. Swain states that coal, 
on the one hand, and sulphur-containing ores, on the other, are 
easily foremost as ultimate sources of the substances which concern 
us most in atmospheric pollution. Loss of fuel from incomplete 
combustion represents much more of an economic loss than simply 
one of energy, for it clouds the atmosphere over our great cities, 
does extensive damage to buildings, furnishings, and merchandise, 
and leads to widespread personal loss and discomfort.” The sani- 
tary commission on air pollution, of Manchester, England, states: 
“If we draw a circle of a mile in radius with the town hall (Man- 
chester) as center, about 195 tons of impurities would be collected 
during the month (July) from this area.” 

Atmospheric pollution is not the only cause of rapid deterioration 
of leather. Other factors, such as the'tannage, the original compo- 
sition of the leather, particularly its acidity, the oiling and greasing, 
and finishing undoubtedly play a part also. 

The results of the research work done in the Bureau of Chemistry 
show that one way to prolong the life of leather is to prevent the 
absorption of atniospheric impurities. Coatings and finishes will 
help in proportion to their imperpieability, permanence, and effect 
upon the leather. Many oils and greases, especially castor and neat’s- 
foot oils, alone or mixed with tallow or lanolin, and many waxes are 
useful for this purpose because they counteract to some extent the 
gaseous impurities of the air and help to keep them from penetrating 
into the leather fibers. At the same time they provide “nourish- 
ment ” for the leather. 

The results of this work do not apply to bookbinding leathers 
alone but to all other leathers of a similar nature intended for long 
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service, such as upholstery leather and bag and case leathers. They 
should bring about a better appreciation of the role of atmospheric 
corrosion in the deterioration of leather and, as a consequence, the 
farther development and application of treatments, either during 
the manufacture of the leather or during its service, that will aid 
materially in its preservation against such corrosion. 

F. P. Veitch. 

R. W. Frey. 

L egume Inocula- Nearly 2,000 years ago historians re- 

tion and Fixation corded the observation that better crops of 
of Air Nitrogen grain wei-e obtained when the seed was 
planted in soil which had just previously 
borne a crop of legumes. Here began our written knowledge of crop 
rotation. Although at this time and for many years afterwards 
nothing was known about bacteria or nitrogen gas, the beneficial 
effect of nitrogen fixation of legumes in a rotation (vetches, beans, 
lupines, clovers, etc.) was early recognized. It is only within the 
last century that the agents concerned with legume plants in the 
utilization of atmospheric nitrogen have been discovered and are 
now known to be minute soil-inhabiting plants which are called 
bacteria. When these bacteria come in contact with suitable legume 
roots in the soil they enter and cause the plant to form growths in 
the course of their multiplication which are commonly referred to 
as nodules or tubercles. These growths are very characteristic in 
outward appearance, varying mainly on account of the plant on 
which they occur, although their external appearance is sometimes 
modified by soil conditions. Nodules being the evidence of nitrogen- 
fixation and of the presence of certain kinds of legume bacteria in a 
soil, are growths with which every farmer should make himself 
familiar. 

Nature has distributed the legumes and their bacteria very liberally 
to the various soils throughout the world, but since the bacteria 
which will produce nodules on a particular legume will not neces- 
sarily produce them on another species, it does not always happen 
that the proper kind of nodule-forming bacteria are in the soil. 
Legumes are therefore classified on the basis of their ability to accom- 
modate the same organisms in their roots. Thus, the nodule bacteria 
of the plants within each of the following four groups of legumes are 
considered the same for practical purposes: (1) Alfalfa, bur clover, 
and sweet clover; (2) crimson, red, and alsike clover; (3) cowpea, 
velvet bean, peanut and Lima bean; (4) vetch, garden pea, and sweet 
pea. The soj bean requires its own special nodule bacteria. With 
the modern interchange of legume seed between widely separated 
parts of the world and the development of conditions detrimental 
to nodule bacteria it is often necessary to bring them into a soil. 

Acidity Should Be Corrected 

If legume bacteria are lacking in a soil on account of soil condi- 
tions, as, for instance, soil acidity, this condition should be corrected 
before replenishing the supplj of bacteria in this soil. The process 
of introducing nodule bacteria into the soil is commonly called in- 
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oculation. The material for this purpose is obtainable from two 
general sources: (1) artificially prepared cultures and (2) field 
soil in which the proper bacteria are known to be present. It is 
possible by careful laboratory work to take the bacteria from nodules 
and to propagate them on sterilized artificial food in the absence of 
other bacteria. Inoculating material prepared in this manner is 
obtainable from various governmental and commercial agencies. 
On the other hand, soil known to contain the proper bacteria and 
free from diseases and pests, makes an excellent source of inoculating 
material for the farmer. At times it may be advisable to establish 
a source of bacteria on the farm by growing seed treated with pure 
culture on a small plot of soil. With tliis source at hand, the soil 
may be transferred to other fields as it is needed. When a soil is 
once seeded with the proper bacteria and it is maintainca favorable 
to their growth with necessary additions of lime, fertilizers, and 
organic matter and an occasional growth of the legume on which 
they function, they should continue to live indefinitely in this soil. 

After legume bacteria penetrate the roots they begin to draw 
nitrogen from the air and so alter it that the plant may absorb and 
utilize it in the building of tissues. While the bacteria are fixing 
nitrogen they draw on the plant roots for the carbohydrates, mois- 
ture, and minerals necessary for their growth. Through the work of 
these bacteria greater legume crops are produced, uniformly higher 
in nitrogen than most nonlegumes or legumes which do not have the 
benefit of this bacterial association. 

Amount of Nitrogen Fixation Varies 

The amount of nitrogen fixed by legumes and their bacteria 
varies with the species, the conditions, and the time of growth. 
Under favorable conditions a single crop of legumes may fix as much 
as 200 pounds nitrogen per acre in a year and a crop put on the soil 
to fill a gap for a short time may only add from 40 to 60 pounds 
per acre in a season. In the choice of legumes for planting, those 
which grow vigorously under the existing conditions and which meet 
the needs of the type of farming practiced should be considered. 

The main part of the nitrogen fixed by legumes stays in the plant 
until it dies and decays, although in a dormant period of the plant 
or in extremely dry weather, a small amount of it may pass into the 
soil by the sloughing off” of the nodules. The fate of the nitrogen 
in the legume crop is entirely dependent upon its utilization. The 
nitrogenous organic matter in the stubble as a rule remains in the 
soil where it rots and is theieby made available for subsequent non- 
legume crops. The greater part of the nitrogen in legumes is usually 
in the part that is cut for hay or seed. 

Lewis T. Leonard. 


L IMEQUAT: A The peculiar zest of the juice of the West 
New Hardy Indian lime makes it desirable that fruits of 
Ade Fruit this type be grown over a much wider range 
than at present. Those familiar with citrus 
fruits know that the lime is the tenderest of all the commonly grown 
species of this group. It is frequently frozen severely even in southern 
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Florida, so that its culture is chiefly restricted to the keys along the 
Florida coast. It is not i^rown commercially in California at all. 

In 1909^ the senior writer originated a new type of citrus fruit 
by crossing the West Indian lime with the kumquat orange. The 
kumquat is one of the hardiest of the evergreen citrus fruit trees, 
and is also highly resistant to some of the diseases affecting the lime 
and other citrus varieties. The fruit,, however, has little commercial 
value and is used chiefly for preserves, or for decorative purposes. 
These crosses resulted in a number of hybrids varying in character, 
but all producing fruits much like the lime in their acid quality. 

The hybrid selected from among these as the most promising was 
the result of fertilizing the flowers of the common or West Indian 

lime with pollen of the 
round or Marumi kum- 
quat. Since the cross 
was made at Eustis, 
Fla., the fruit has 
been named the Eustis 
limequat. It is strik- 
ingly beautiful in ap- 
pearance, resembling 
the lime in size and 
texture, but with a 
light yellow color like 
that of the grapefruit. 
(Fig. 136.) It is thin- 
skinned but firm, very 
juicy, has few seeds, 
and the flavor, except 
when dead ripe, can 
scarcely be distin- 
guished, even by an 
expert, from that of 
the true lime. The 
fruit develops its juice 
content while still 
Fig. 130. — The Eustis limequat, natural sisso green, SO that, like the 

lime, it can and should 

be used while still partially green. The tree is everOTeen, of 
rapid, upright growth, and with small, pointed leaves. Tlie spines 
on the nearing twigs are very inconspicuous, a decided point 
in favor of this hybrid, contrasting with the viciously spiny char- 
acter of the lime. The limequat is more or less everbearing, so 
that fruit is usually available for nearly six inonths of the year. It 
has proved itself adaptable over a wide range of territory, with- 
standing temperatures in northern Florida and Alabama as low as 
17® F. without serious injury. Even where frozen back severely it 
usually makes a quick recovery and has the ability, like its kumquat 
parent, to produce fruit on new sprouts, so that a fair crop may be 
obtained even following a damaging freeze. While thus proven 
quite hardy, it also fruits well in warmer regions, being quite at 
home in southern Florida and even in tropical Honduras, where its 
vigor and freedom from disease furnishes a striking contrast to the 
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true lime. It is entirely immune from “lime wither tip,” a disease 
very destructive to the common lime crop. For budding, it has 
proved adapted to all the common citrus stocks except tne sour 
orange; and it may be grown by rooting cuttings. Although it does 
not come true frbm seed, selected seedlings may produce very excel- 
lent trees. Nursery propagation is conKned largely to the rough 
lemon stock for the. warmer sections and the trifoliate orange tor 
colder areas. Most of the larger citrus nurseries have undertaken 
the propagation of the limequat within the last few years. 

Aside from its use in making ades, the limequat is excellent for 
marmalade^ for preserves, and in> the crystallized form, since the 
rind, like that of the kumquat, is edible. California lemons are not 
to be had in Florida^ owing to quarantine restrictions to prevent the 
possible introduction of brown rot, while Sicilian lemons ‘.re expen- 
sive and obtainable only in the larger towns. Thus it often happens 
that a good acid citrus fruit for ade making, salads, or for flavoring 
is actually a scarcity even in citrus-growing territory. A more 
extended planting of the limequat in home gardens and small groves 
will supply this deficiency to a large extent, and may lead to the 
development of a moderate demand in more distant markets. 

Walter T. Swingle. 

T. Ralph Robinson. 


L ivestock Estl- The activities of the department in esti- 

mating Work mating livestock production have been 
Much Enlarged greatly enlarged during the last four years. 

Prior to 1922 the principal estiinrates were of 
the numbers of animals on farms January 1 each year, number of 
brood sows April 1, number of stock hogs September 1, a partial 
estimate of livestock losses in April, and an estimate of wool pro- 
duction. 

No attempt was made to estimate actual annual livestock produc- 
tion. The only measure was the change in inventory numbers as of 
January 1 — admittedly a very inadequate basis. No official informa- 
tion was available to producers or to the trade in advance of the 
marketing period as to the size of the pig or lamb crops, number of 
cattle and sheep on feed for market, probable market supplies over 
seasonal periods, or condition of livestock to be marketed. Prac- 
tically the only information as to these items was that coming 
through trade sources; this was fragmentary, unorganized, often 
conflicting and based largely on biased opinion evidence. 

The following list of livestock reports now being issued or to be 
issued indicates the progi'ess that has been made in furnishing needed 
information as to various phases of livestock production. Chrono- 
logically arranged, these reports are: 

January 

Annual inventory of numbers of livestock on farms by species, 
showing class and age separation. 

Estimate of the amount and value of livestock production during 
the preceding year, with annual balance sheets showing items or 
increase and decrease. 

20217®— YBK 1926 32 
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Report of the December 1 pig survey for the United States, show- 
ing the size of the fall pig crop and number of sows bred to farrow 
in the following spring. 

Estimate of cattle and sheep on feed for market as of January 1. 
This to be preceded by reports in October, November, and Decem- 
ber on conditions influencing the feeding situation. 

Estimate of the calf crop and revised estimate of the lamb crop 
of the proceeding year. 

Revised estimate of wool production and weight per fleece of 
preceding year. 

Estimate of livestock losses from all causes for preceding year. 

Condition of range cattle and sheep in western range States. This 
is a regular monthly report throughout the year. 

Weekly movement of fed lambs to market in Western States, con- 
tinued until May. 

March 

Estimate of early lamb crop and market movement of spring 
lambs from early-lamb States, including prospective movement of 
grass-fat sheep from Texas. 

April 

Estimate of cattle on feed for market in the Corn Belt States on 
April 1. 

Estimate of supply of cattle to be marketed during the spring 
months from Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Report on pasture conditions in the Flint Hills and Osage pastures. 

Report on the development of the early lamb crop during March. 

May 

Final report oh development of early-lamb crop and estimate of 
market movement. 

June 

Report of the June 1 pig survey for the Corn-Belt States showing 
size of the spring pig crop and the number of sows bred to farrow 
the following falL 

Estimate of the movement of cattle into the Flint Hills and Osage 
pastures. 

July 

Report of the June 1 pig survey for the United States. 

Estimate of the size of the total lamb crop in the United States 
and of sheep losses during first six months of the year in the range 
States; 

Preliminary estimate of wool production, with sheep shorn and 
weight per fleece. 

August 

Estimate of number of sheep and lambs to be shipped from range 
States during the fall and early winter. 
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Report on conditions in the ran^e States that will affect the num- 
ber of cattle to be marketed during the fall and early winter. 

October and November 

Reports giving movement of feeder cattle and sheep into feeding 
States, corn, and other feed prospects, prices of cattle and feed, pre- 
liminary to the January 1 feeding estimates. 

December 

Report of the December 1 pig survey for the Corn-Belt States. 

Report on the feeding situation similar to that in October and 
November. 

O. L. 1 1 ARLAN. 

L ivestock Judg- Type in dairy cattle is a much discussed 

ing Aided by topic wherever breeders assemble. The 
Use of Camera climax of these discussions is reached in 
the show ring, which is the arena of final 
decision. It is there that the keenest interest abounds when repre- 
sentative cattle from many herds are gathered in competition for the 



Fig. 137. — Changes In levelness of rump at different stages of development 


awards of the judges. These men are trained to weigh and consider 
those points which make up the type desired in the animals of the 
various breeds. 

OlRcial judging of dairy cattle is nearly all done during the two 
months of late summer and early fall. Great reputations are fre- 
quently made by winnings during a single show season, and now and 
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then young animals reach the heights of fame by entering the cfaam- 
pionsnip masses. 

One interesting feature of type in dairy cattle which is not brought 
out by present show methods is the fact that some of these points 
which make up desirable type are subject to change daring rela- 



Fig. 138, — Effect of physical condition of cow on general appearance 


tively short periods of time. Men’s memories are faulty, and then, 
tTO, new favorites are crowding to the fore and blotting out mental 
pictures of former champions. 

The camera is serving the useful purpose of recording those 
changes in a permanent way. By systematic photography it is 
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possible to place these variations in type beyond the vagaries of the 
human memory. 

One point which is strongly emphasized by show-ring judges and 
cattle fanciers is the levelness of the rump. No one seems to know 
why a rump is level except that it grew that way. The fact is, how- 



Fig. 139. — Change in appearance of animal produced by breeding 

ever, that the level rump may become sloping and that the opposite 
ni^ also occur. 

Figure 137 illustrates the changes which have occurred during the 
growth of an animal at the department’s dairy farm at Beltsville, 
Md. The physical condition of cows also has a bearing on appear- 
ance or type, as is shown in Figure 138. Levelness of the udder is 
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often considered in judging cattle^ and here again time and condition 
work their changes. Tilted udders sometimes become level, ana the 
opposite also occurs. Delayed breeding has been known to alter the 
appearance of heifers. This condition may correct itself after nor- 
mal calving, as is shown in Figure 139. 

Aside from the foregoing uses, the camera has a far wider field of 
usefulness when employed in conjunction with studies in dairy- 
cattle breeding. By taking photographs at regular intervals and 
according to a plan which makes all pictures comparable, it is pos- 
sible to make comparisons of animals in various generations at the 
same ages, between individuals of the same generation at the same 
age, and also to study the changes which occur during the develop- 
ment of each animal. 

Comparability and uniformity are attained by using the same 
camera in a fixed place and posing the animals in a standard posi- 
tion at a uniform distance from the camera. 

M. H. Fohrman* 


L ivestock with the active cooperation of State de^rt- 

Market News ments of agriculture at nine markets, the Fed- 
Distribution eral market news service on livestock, meats, 
and wool to-day embraces 30 markets. Live- 
stock markets covered in this service are Atlanta, Boston (Brighton 
market), Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Jersey City, Kansas City, Lancaster, Pa., Los 
Angeles, National Stock Yards, 111., New York City (Sixtieth Street 
market), Ogden, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, South Omaha, South St. Joseph, South St. Paul, and 
Wichita. Meat markets are Boston,' Chicago, New York City, and 
Philadelphia. The wool market is Boston. 

Through cooperative arrangements with commercial agencies, con- 
siderable livestock market information is also obtained daily from 
Baltimore and Sioux City. Extension of the service during the 
current fiscal year included the opening of livestock offices at Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and St. Joseph. 

Designed to meet demands for timely, thorougli, accurate, and im- 
biased market news, gathered and disseminated by a neutral agency, 
the service inaugurated on meats at the three largest meat-consuming 
centers, in 1917, and speedily expanded to embrace service on live- 
stock and meats at Chicago and on livestock at other important 
midwestern markets, has reached the point where it may be truly 
said to be nationwide in scope. 

In furtherance of its efforts to provide prompt, reliable, and prop- 
erly interpretable market information on these important commodi- 
ties, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under which the market 
news service is conducted, adopted, at the inception of the service, 
tentative class and grade standards by means of which markets in 
all sections of tlie country could be reported in a uniform manner. 
Through persistent investigation, research, and demonstration and 
through constant use, the tentative standards have been refined and 
improved from time to time, and during the fiscal year 1926 those 
covering slaughter cattle, beef, and wool were promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as official United States standards. 
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Through this means a slow, though steady, elimination of indetermi- 
nate grading^ misleading or confusing classifications, and conflicting 
phraseology is being brought about 

' Quick Dissemination Important 

Next to accuracy, speed in dissemination is one of the most impor- 
tant features of this market news service. The backbone of the serv- 
ice, which provides for prompt interchange of market information 
between markets^ is the leased telegraphic wire system, extending 
some 7,700 miles m length and connecting the majority of the market 
centers and Washington, where the headquarters of the service are 
located. Markets at which offices are maintained that are not at tliis 



Piu. 140. — Chocking beef prices and grades. Beef salesman (center) and branch 
house manager (right) discussing a sale with reporter (ieft) 


time directly connected with the leased wire circuits are Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Ogden, and Port- 
land. Through cooperative arrangements with State and commercial 
agencies, the leased wire service covering livestock, meats and wool 
market information is also provided at Ames, Iowa;. Columbus, 
Ohio; Hastings, Nebr.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
San Antonio. Tex. ; and Stephens Point, Wis. At all of these points 
the information is made immediately available to the public by radio, 
telephone, the press, and by mail. 

Market news by radio is becoming an increasingly important 
feature of the service. With three exceptions, reports of livestock, 
meat, and wool markets covered by the service are now being re- 
leased by at least one local broadcasting station, some of the more 
important markets by several local stations and by a number of 
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st^ations other than those located at points where reporting offices 
are maintained. 

The value of this method of news distribution, not only from the 
standpoint of furnishing prompt, dependable information but in 
actual dollars-and-cents savings, is being manifested daily. Wide 
and prompt dissemination of the market information is also ob- 
tained through daily and increasing use of it by the C. N. D. (com- 
mercial news despatch) service oi the commercial telegraph com- 

S anies, by the Associated Press, International News Service, United 
*ress Associations, the daily, weekly and periodical news, trade, and 
agricultural press, and by mail from the various field stations. 

Reports Sent Almost Hourly 

In accordance with the urgent demands of the trade, and fully 
realizing the special value of quick* seiwice, reports are sent out 



Fig. 141. — Watchliij; a hog transartlon. Seller (middle) argues over price and sort 
with buyer (right), while reporter (left) is silent observer 


almost hourly from the larger centers, particularly in the case 
of livestock. Beginning with estimates oi supplies at the various 
markets early in the morning, these releases are continued through- 
out the day, keeping in close touch with the many phases and de- 
velopments of the market until the final close of trade. To peniiit 
of careful and valuable analyses of market trends, supply, and 
(iemand conditions, etc., voluminous statistical records embracing 
the fundamental facts at all markets are compiled and released. 

Only a trained personnel can meet the strict requirements of 
this work. Accordingly, the division of livestock, meats, an(i wool 
has acquired for the market news service technical men who have 
practical experience. They have been carefully and uniformly 
trained for their special duties in accordance with plans having far- 
reaching benefits to the industry. 


E. W. Baker. 
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L ivestock The need of accurate data was early recognized 
Market by the Department of Agriculture as a prerequi- 
Statistics site to a careful study of the marketing of livestock 
and meats. It was hoped, as a result of this study, 
to devise better methods of marketing, whicn would tend to regulate 
market supplies, insure stable markets, and help the producer to de- 
termine in advance of shipment the kind and grade of stock in de- 
mand at the various markets and the exact times at which this de- 
mand was greatest and when it was the least urgent. 

To this end records have been kept: (1) Of daily, weekly, and 
monthly livestock movements, including receipts, snipments, and 
slaughter at each of the livestock markets and the shipments by 
classes and weight groups of stockers and feeders from the central 
markets to the individual States; (2) of receipts of western dressed 
meats at the eastern markets, of stocks held in storage, and of im- 
ports and exports; and (3) or the number, average weight, and yield 
of livestock, by classes, slaughtered in the United States l3y months 
and years. 

These data are the basis for estimating production and consump- 
tion and for determining the regions and seasons of greatest and 
least supplies. 

Prior to the organization of this work by the Department of Agri- 
culture, studies in comparative prices of livestock and meats were 
impracticable, for uniform grades did not exist and therefore the 
available price series were not comparable. For instance, prices 
quoted on beef cattle or butcher steers might apply to choice grade 
at one market and to common grade at another market. 

Statements Published Daily 

Since the establishment of the department’s livestock and meat 
market news service, however, statements have been published daily 
showing price quotations by classes and grades of livestock at the 
principal livestock markets and of meats at Chicago and at three 
eastern markets, A careful record has been kept of these daily 
quotations and from them weekly and monthly averages have been 
computed by grades. These prices are now available for all of the 
more important markets over a period of years. 

AVith the completion and general adoption of these standard 
classifications, making possible intensive studies of market prefer- 
ences and net returns by grades, together with the livestock move- 
ments and supply, much has been accomplished toward determining, 
in advance, where and when the producer should sell his stock, and 
where, when, and what the feeder should buy. 

E. M. Jordan, 

L ivestock Prob- in reporting, from year to year on live- 
lems That Have stock conditions surrounding the produc- 
Been Solved tion, feeding, care, diseases, and parasites 
of animals, there sometimes appear to be 
but minor changes. But in contrasting the situation to-day with 
that of 10, 20, or 30 years ago, the real progress is plainly evident. 
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Stock raising is less hazardous and more of a substantial business 
than at any time in the past. Scientific and practical achievements 
have made it so. 

The present definite knowledge concerning cattle-fever ticks and 
the systematic method of eradicating them are in Striking contrast 
to ‘‘ shotgun quarantine ” methods of a generation ago on the part 
of northern cattlemen seeking to protect themselves against the 
“ bloody murrain,” as tick fever was called at the time. Hog cholera, 
though still a formidable disease, lacks the terror that it once had 
for swine growers. The most serious problem in that field now is 
some method of stabilizing production and use of serum. One 
remedy for such a condition in the future lies in a more general im- 
munization of pigs, especially while they are young, for at that 
time the preventive treatment is most economical. 



Fio. 142. — Swine raising is less hazardous than iu former years. Though heavy 
losses still occur, hog men can readily control them by suitable precautions, such 
as Immunizing pigs to prevent cholera and practicing swine sanitation to protect 
pigs from parasites 


Sanitation Asserts Its Importance 

Another current development is a more definite knowledge and 
utilization of sanitary methods than was prevalent a decade or more 
ago. Present-day stockmen are realizing that sanitation is more 
than visible cleanliness. It means the suppression by tested methods 
of infection by bacteria and parasites too small to be seen with the 
unaided eye. The newer system of swine sanitation, which has 
proved to be so helpful in reducing losses, illustrates the practical 
value of the few hours of care and of the additional equipment that 
so greatly enhances net returns. 

Our knowledge of stock-poisoning plants and methods of manage- 
ment and prevention has increased remarkably in recent years. 
Persons who now suffer losses from stock-poisoning plants do so 
largely through failure to obtain the information that is available. 
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There is a large quantity of sound information now at hand on 
the value of improved breeding in increasing the sale value of ani- 
mals raised. Heredity is a force constantly in operation but moving 
slowly. For that reason its effects are seldom observed or attract 
slight attention unless the results are presented more forcefully by 
suitable demonstrations. 

From the few examples cited it is clear that the livestock indus- 
try is much better equipped to meet future problems that may arise 
than at any time in the past. Moreover, the advances made have 
consisted largely in the solution of fundamental problems and not 
merely in the aajustment of temporary troubles. 

A Million Reactors Removed from Herds 

Satisfnctoiy as the outlook appears to be, a still more r.icouraging 
development is the current trend toward better teamwork among 



Fig. 143. — A study of tbo progross the cattle industry has made in improving the 
type of animals raised for beef 


the various branches dealing with the production, handling, and 
sale of domestic animals. As the result of such teamwork more than 
a million tuberculous cattle have been sent to the shambles in less 
than 10 years. Even the most visionary optimist probably would 
not have ventured to predict such a result when cooperative tuber- 
culosis-eradication woi^ was undertaken in 1917. 

Several other important cooperative projects relating to the better- 
ment of our animal industry have developed in the last few years. 
One of these is the cooperative meat project to study factors in- 
fluencing the quality and palatability of meat. Nineteen ^ State 
experiment stations, representatives of the livestock and meat indus- 
tries, and several bureaus of the United States Department of Api- 
culture aie engaged in this important study. A similar, though less 
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extensive project, is the study, now in its seventh year, of factors 
causing the production of soft pork. 

In various ways the department has gradually come into the pos- 
session of several experiment farms and field stations at which 
regional problems are being studied. In some cases the land was 
donated; in others it was made available by State officials for co- 
operative Federal and State projects. In the case of the extensive 
range livestock experiment station comprising 57,000 acres at Miles 
City, Mont, (fig, 144), the land, buildings, and equipment were 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture by the War Depart- 
ment. In other instances^ as in Moultrie, Ga., where studies of live- 
stock parasites began during the last fiscal year, many facilities were 
supplied by a cooperating commercial organization. Members of 
Congress have shown keen personal interest in the establishment of 
many of the cooperative stations and farms. All such facilities 
make possible a greater number and range of experiments. 



Fw. 144 . — Entrance and part of the equipment at the II. S. Kanf 2 :e Liventook Experi- 
ment Station at Miles City, Mont. Visitors are welcome at the various experiment 
farms and experiment stations of the Bureau of Animal Indu8try» many of which 
are operated in cooperation with State experiment stations 

Credit Enough for All 

In all this work there has been an effective combination of scientific 
training, practical experience, executive ability, funds, and other 
necessary factors. This diversity of resources naturally hastens 
progress and by reason of the contacts of each of the different in- 
terests there has arisen also a wider public interest in the work. 

The benefits of mutual effort have brought about likewise an in- 
creasing willingness among the workers to share the credit for 
achievement, and in some cases even to let credit fall where it may. 
Cooperative investigations quickly show that the effort of any one 
group is too small to carry any given piece of work through to com- 
pletion. Even the research worker, whose efforts are perhaps most 
intetisive and are basically important, must depend on his colleagues 
for certain parts of his work, on livestock owners for the demonstra*- 
tion of results under farm conditions, and on field men and the press 
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for making the final results sufficiently well known to benefit the 
industry, which is the ultimate objective. Briefly, there is a growing 
and unselfish willingness to admit that ‘‘ there is credit enough for 
all* 

From the forgoing discussion the outlook for the animal industry 
of the United States is plainly favorable. Conflict of effort and 
strife among the various brancnes of the industry has been rapidly 
giving way to mutual efforts for a common goal. Hazards are fewer, 
and knowledge of means for reducing them and increasing net re- 
turns has been increasing gradually. In fact, the supply of useful 
information appears to nave accumulated faster than the industry 
has absorbed it and used it for practical purposes. The intimate 
relation between the livestock industry and the country’s food habits 
and its demands for leather, wool, and other products ’o obviously 
a complex economic study. But with population growing somewhat 
more rapidly than the number of animals in the country, the position 
of the industry with respect to demand for its products is well 
established. 

John R. Mohler. 


L ivestock Reports a weekly livestock market review, pre- 
Issued Weekly to pared primarily for the use of country 
Country Bankers bankers and their patrons in the Corn 
Belt States, is one of the features of the 
market news service conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. At the present time approximately 400 banks are receiving 
such reports weeidy from either the Chicago or the East St. Louis 
offices of the division of livestock, meats, and wool of the bureau. 

Prior to the inauguration of this service several years ago, recmests 
had come from several bankers, whose funds were used largely in 
financing livestock producers and feeders, for concise, readable, and 
dependable reviews of the livestock market which would keep them 
in touch, not only with the day-to-day developments but which would 
provide an authoritative source of information regarding supply, de- 
mand, and price conditions over a longer period, therebv indicating 
broad movements and general trends. In response to this demand, 
letters were sent to a large number of banks in livestock-producing 
areas, to determine whether or not there was a real need for a service 
of this kind. The response was prompt and showed beyond question 
that there was a widespread demand for such reports. 

These “bankers special” livestock reviews, consisting of between 
800 and 1,000 words, analyze and cover the principal features of the 
week’s trading in cattle, hogs, and sheep. They are mimeographed 
and mailed each Thursday afternoon, in order that they may be re- 
ceived by the banks not later than Saturday morning. In most in- 
stances the reports are posted on bulletin boards or elsewhere and are 
consulted regularly by large numbers of stockmen and other patrons 
of the banks. 

These reports are intended to supplement rather than supplant 
other and more timely reports prepared in the division, such as those 
disseminated every market day by radio, telegraph, the press, and 
the mail. In thus reviewing the market for an entire week a more 
comprehensive idea of underlying conditions can be obtained by the 
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readers than is possible throtigh the medium of a record of each 
day’s trading, with its frequent temporary fluctuations up and down 
the price scale, which often appear to have no definite trend in -any 
dii^ection. 

J* A. BtTRonss. 

L ONG-RANGE or The principles underlying seasonal f ore- 
Seasonal Weather casts and those upon which daily forecasts 
Forecast Methods are based, differ radically. The seasonal 
forecast does not, as many persons might 
suppose, involve simply an extension of the time covered by the 
daily forecast. Being based on different premises, it is itself totally 
different. We are confronted on the very threshold of the problem 
with the need of a full knowledge of the effects, over a period of 
months, which physical laws exert upon the atmosphere, of the se- 
quences of world -wide weather they produce, and so on. 

Such perfect knowledge, very far as yet from being within our 
grasp, would enable us, for example, to forecast seasonal rainfall; 
that is to compute the quantity and trace the course of the water 
vapor which is carried by the winds to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

In the absence of perfect knowledge, seasonal forecasts must be 
based on such empirical rules (admittedly imperfect) as can be de- 
duced from world-wide weather statistics. These rules may be con- 
sidered under several groups: 

Efforts have been made to predict the weather of the coming 
months from that of the month just past. Thus in 1904 the last 
third of May was unusually cold, giving rise to a belief that the 
remainder oi the year would be like 1816, the “year without a sum- 
mer.” But statistical test showed that out of 156 Mays (long records 
at two stations), only 58 per cent preceded years of like character 
as to temperature. Nevertheless C. D. Reed of the Iowa climatologi- 
cal service has shown that the June mean temperature of Iowa can 
with considerable success be used to forecast that of the next fol- 
lowing July, August, and September. European meteorologists 
have found that temperature tends to persist in the same sense; for 
example, there is more than an even cnance that a “ warm ” month 
will be followed by a “ warm ” month, etc., but the relation is not 
sufficiently definite to be of much use in seasonal forecasting. 

Immense effort has been devoted to search for periodicities in the 
weather. The search has thus far, however, not produced convinc- 
ing results, because many of the so-called periods seem to be discern- 
ible only when changes in the weather so slight as to be of no prac- 
tical importance are taken into consideration.. Moreover, the claim 
is made that the length of the period varies systematically — and this 
would further increase the complications of seasonal forecasting. 

The Geographical Method 

The method of geographical relations, so named for convenience, 
is based on the fact that weather travels trom west to east. Through 
it, many students have tried to find a definite relation between the 
weather of a certain region at a certain time, and that of a distant 
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place two to six months later. This, in substance, the Indian mete- 
orologists do in forecasting the summer monsoon rains — one of the 
few even fairly successful attempts at long-range prediction. 

The method of the Indian meteorologists is apparently not ap- 
plicable elsewhere. No other areas have India’s favorable situa- 
tion — open on both sides to a flow of moist air that has traversed 
several thousand miles of tropical waters, and backed along its 
whole northern boundary by a high mountain range, the Himalaya, 
which deflects the rain-bearing winds along its southern slopes and 
causes them to precipitate their moisture there and over the plains 
of India. 

If there were on the Mexican border of the United States a similar 
indraught of southerly winds, there still would be no monsoon 
rains; that border is separated from the equatorial weters of the 
Pacific by the highlands of Mexico and Central America, wherefore 
southwest winds would be descending, and thus warm and dry. 
This and other reasons preclude applying the Indian methods of 
forecasting to North America. 

The recognized influence of the ocean upon the temperature of 
adjacent lands probably gave rise to the thought that the weather 
of a season might be forecast on the assumption that high or low^ 
temperature in some part of the oceanic areas would later be brought 
by ocean currents into close proximity with the lands for which it 
is desired to forecast. 

There are weak links in this chain of reasoning: Suppose the 
water of the Gulf Stream, for example, to Ik? several degrees w^armer 
than the average as it passes through Florida Strait; what is the 
probability of its retaining its excess ^varmth until it arrives off the 
coast of Europe? Helland-Hansen and Fridtjof Nansen, after 
studying extensive data for the North Atlantic between the English 
Channel and New York, say that ^^in the middle of the North At- 
lantic the wind is the principal direct cause of the observed varia- 
tions in the winter temperature of the surface of the ocean.” They 
also point out that no causal relation exists between the variation of 
the surface-water temperature on the Norwegian coast and the A^aria- 
tions of air temperature in Scandinavia, but rather both must have 
the same cause, the effect being noticeable a little earlier in the air 
than in the water. 

Certain studies have demonstrated that pronounced changes in 
temperature sometimes occur almost simultaneously over both conti- 
nents and oceans; if oceanic temperatures were the controlling factor, 
the changes should be recorded first over the oceans. 

Solar Radiation Theory 

Public attention has recently been directed to the work of the astro- 
physical observatory of the Smithsonian Institution in measuring 
the amount of heat received at the outer limit of the atmosphere and 
to the possibility of applying these measurements to weather fore- 
casting. When the sun is ‘most spotted, which is precisely when it is 
hottest, terrestrial temperatures the world over suffer a slight diminu- 
tion (paradoxical as this may seem), and vice versa. How this 
remarkable result is brought about is not known with certainty. 
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The significance of the astrophysical observatory’s work for 
weather forecasting is not yet clear. It would, therefore, be prema- 
ture and unscientific to base a program of forecasting on it, befoi^ 
the intensive and sympathetic study which the Weather Bureau is 
making of the daily measurements sent to it by the observatory is 
further advanced. 

One may, of course, finally resort .to forecasting on the laws of 
chance. Ii an event can happen in but two ways, for example^ the 
coming winter may be either warm or cold, the probability of either 
occurring is expressed by the fraction indicating the even chance 
that either may occur. In an area the size of the United States, 
the temperature rarely varies from the normal in the same sense 
every w^here. One may therefore predict a cold winter ” with the 
assurance that in some pail of the country his prediction will be 
verified. Rainfall is still more patchy in its distribution. In the 
42 years, 1884-1925, no single month had a rainfall above the normal 
throughout the entire country, and but one month in the 504 showed 
even a close approach to that condition. A prediction of deficient 
rainfall which discreetly avoids specifying time and place, would, 
theilfore, have better than an even chance of verification. 

The Outlook for Seasonal Forecasting in the United States 

It is manifest that every scientific effort put forth by organized 
weather services or other agency to increase knowledge of the physi- 
cal laws of the atmosphere, must contribute to a better understanding 
of the problem. The writer has elsewhere pointed out the applica- 
tion of this subject to the United States: 

The most; important variable involved is without doubt the variations in 
nortli l*acific pressure oue-quarter year in advance and the influence of such 
variations upon the weather of the continent of North America. . . . Atlan- 
tic pressure is important but must take a subordinate place to that of the 
Paciflc. The hoi)e of the future so far as seasonal forecasting tor the United 
States is concerned lies in the Pacific. 

There is but one sound point of view as to the outlook for long- 
range forecasting: To make such forecasting widely successful will 
tax the ingenuity of the scientist, and certainly, meanwhile, the pa- 
tience of the public. Since the beginning of recorded history, man has 
sown at seedtime, with the expectation of reaping at harvest, and, 
pending realization of his hopes for long-range forecasting, he must 
so continue. 

Alfred J. Henry. 

M agnesia in At least lO elements are essential to normal 

Fertilizer for plant growth, namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
Tobacco Plant gen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium, and iron. Some 
investigators believe that certain other elements need to be taken 
into consideration. In ordinary fertilizer practice, heretofore, only 
three of the above have been taken into account as follows: Phos- 
phorus, as phosphoric acid (PaOe) ; nitrogen, as ammonia (NHg) ; 
and potassium, ^ potash (KgO). In recent years it has been shown 
that on some soils another element, namely, magnesium, is a neces- 
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sary constituent of the fertilizer for tobacco. It has been found 
that some tobacco soils, especially those containing considerable sand, 
have a very low content of magnesia, and a marked increase in 
the yield and quality of product usually results when this element is 
supplied in addition to the three commonly used. 

Wie growing tobacco plant exhibits characterstic symptoms when 
magnesia is deficient in the soil and not supplied in the fertilizer, 
as shown in Figure 145. The first sign of Uiagnesia deficiency is the 
loss of the green color at the tips oi the lower leaves of the plant. 
This loss of green progresses inwardly on the leaf toward its base, 
along the margins and between the veins and from the lower leaves 
of the plant to the upper. The lower leaves may be pale green or 
almost white, except the veins which usually retain their green color. 
This type of chlorosis is dis- 
tinguished from the mot- 
tling characteristic of pot- 
ash deficiency in that the 
chlorotic areas of the leaf do 
not break down so readily. 

Show Discolored Areas 

Plants manifesting pot- 
ash-deficiency symptoms 
show discolored areas of the 
leaf of a light-yellow color 
which occur in splotches at 
the tip and between the 
veins of the leaf, whereas 
the discolored- areas caused 
by magnesia deficiency 
show a light-green or al- 
most white color and pro- 
gress more regularly from 
the tip toward the base of 
the leaf along the margins 
and between llie veins. The 
magnesia chlorosis also pro- 
gresses more uniformly 
from the lower to the ujjper leaves of the plant. The plant showing 
magnesia deficiency is not, therefore, as rough as a plant showing pot- 
ash deficiency, for in case of magnesia deficiency, the leaf has usually 
reached full size before the translocation of the magnesia takes place. 

Symptoms of magnesia deficiency and its bad effects on quality 
and yield of tobacco can be prevented by using potash .salts carrying 
magnesia or by applying to the soil light applications of dolomitic 
limestone. Cottonseed meal, muriate of potash, basic slag, and raw 
bone meal when used in the fertilizer mixture, also seem to partially 
control this trouble. Magnesium-deficipey symptoms are more 
prevalent in wet seasons and on sandy soils, and for this reason this 
condition is commonly called “sand drown.” 

J. E. McMuRTREy. 
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Fi<;. 145. — Tobncco plant showing; charaetoiititic 
syinptom» of maanosia dellcioncy 
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they also influence his production for the coining season, inasm c 
as wholesale prices of farm products do mot always reflect changes i 
prices at the farm, it becomes important to measure the changes in 
the latter. At the wholesale markets price quotations relate to spe- 
cific grade, quality, or class, but the farmer’s marketings for the most 
part are composed of all classes and grades. Furthermore, in the 
case of commodities where the market price is considerably higher 
than the price received by the grower, a given change in each is much 
more important in terms of the producer’s price than of the market 
price. For instance, with the market price of potatoes at $4, of which 
the producer may receive $2, a decrease of 40 cents in both tlie market 
and farm price means only a 10 per cent drop in the former but 20 
per cent in the latter. 

Measures of changes in farm prices also serve to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: Are some prices advancing or declining 
faster than others? Are certain sections of the farming industry 
enjoying a j^rice advantage which others are not? Are the prices 
for agriculture as a whole keeping pace with prices in otiier indus- 
tries? What do present prices suggest as to their future course? 
How do the prices received by farmers compare with prices they have 
to pay for what they buy? 

Relative Prices 


When we are concerned only with comparisons between prices of 
individual commodities, as between wheat and corn, or hogs and 
cattle, the simplest method of measuring their changes is to express 
the actual prices as percentages of their prices in some common pre- 
vious period. Thus, if wheat before the w^ar sold at the farm for an 
average price of 88.4 cents per bushel and now sells for 125.1 cents, 
the present price is 42 per cent higher, or if we take 88.4 cents as 100 
per cent, the present price may be represented by a relative price 
of 142 per cent. If this is done for all the items to be compared, one 
obviates the difficulty arising from the fact that each commodity 
price is usually expressed in different units, such as bushels, tons, 
and crates. By the use of price relatives, an increase of $4 in the 
price of an $80-horse (5 per cent) is no greater a percentage change 
than an increase of 4 cents in an 80-cent bushel of corn (5 per cent). 
In Figures 146 and 147 the prices received by producers in the 
United States for grains and meat animals from 1910 to date are 
shown as relative prices; that is, relative to their pre-war averages 
taken as 100 per cent. 

The comparison of the price changes of one group of farm com- 
modities with that of another or between changes in the farmer’s 
prices and nonagricultural prices requires the use of index numbers. 

Just as relative prices indicate by what percentage the price of 
one commodity has changed from some previous price of a stated 
date, so index numbers of prices show the average percentage that a 
group of commodity prices has changed from the previous prices. 
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Flo. 148. — Relative farm prices of grains. When grain prices are expressed as percentages of their pre-war average prices, their relationships are more 

clearly brought out than is possible when dollar-and-cent prices are used 
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Fig. 147. — Relative farm prices of meat auimals. Hog prices have improved materially since 1924. Cattle prices are still relatively low. Lamb prices 

have been comparatively favorable to producers since 1921 
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The general index numbers of the farni prices of major farm prod- 
ucts, such as grains, meat animals, dairy and poultry products, and 
cottoi\ and cottonseed are shown in Figure 148. It also shows the 
change that have taken place in the prices of nonagricoltural com- 
modities at the wholesale markets. 

Method of Constructing Index Numbers 

Several problems need to be considered in the construction of index 
numbers. The first of these is the question of a base period. In the 
accompan 3 ung charts the base period, or the period during which the 
average prices are taken as 100 per cent, is the five years before 
the outbreak of the World War. In the construction of other index 
numbers, such as those published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the prices which prevailed in 1913 are used as 100 per cent. A one- 
year base for agricultural prices is not entirely satisfactory, because 
m any one year the prices of one or more farm products may be 
unusually out of line with the rest. Corn prices, for example, during 
part of 1913 were unusually low. If those low prices were taken as 
100 per cent, it is obvious that present prices when expressed as per- 
centages of those low prices would appear too high. On the other 
hand, cattle prices in 1913 were high. If they are taken as 100 per 
cent, present prices when expressed as price relatives would appear 
too low. Inasmuch as most agricultural prices fluctuate a great deal 
from year to year, it is safer to adopt a five-year average as the basis 
for comparison. 

Another requirement for a base period is that it should not be too 
far removed from the present. This would suggest a base period 
after 1914, but a study of the charts suggests that any })eriod between 
1914 and 1919 would be unsatisfactory because of war-time influences 
on all prices and from 1919 to date because of the great depression 
of 1920-21, and its after-effect on farm prices. 

Importance of Each Commodity 

Another important question that arises in constructing index num- 
bers is the importance that should be given to each commodity. If 
the index were constructed by merely taking an average of the sev- 
eral price relatives, it would be assuming that each commodity has 
the same importance, and an unusually high or low price relative for 
one commodity would then have a disproportionate influence on the 
final index. For instance, if it w^ere desired by this simple method 
to construct an index number for the three prices of meat animals 
shown in Figure 147 for the y^ear 1923, an average of about 175 for 
lambs, 110 for cattle, and 100 for h(^s, would beT28. This average 
is above 110 because of the high figure for lambs, which is here 
assumed to be as important as either of the other two. But farmers 
as a whole derive nearly 10 times as much money income from either 
cattle or hogs than from lambs. If lamb prices at 175 per cent are 
given an importance of 1 and the other two 10 each, the average of 
the three becomes 108 instead of 128. 

There are other objections to this method of averaging price rela- 
tives, even if they are weighted according to the relative importance 
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of each commodity.^* In order to obviate these, it has been found 
both convenient and practical to use not price relatives, but the 
actual prices in the making of an index. This method involves first 
determining what quantity farmers sell of each product during an 
average month or year, and then, as prices change from year to year 
or month to month, to calculate the total value of these quantities 
for each month or y^ar. For instance, the value of the average 
marketings of the major farm products at 1925 prices amounted to 
$7,900,000,000. The same quantities at pre-war average prices were 
worth $5,400,000,000, or an increase of 47 per cent. In other words, 
since the same quantities are used in both values, the increase is due 
entirely to changes in prices, and if $5,400,000,000 be taken as 100 
the 1925 value of $7,900,000,000 becomes 147 or the farm price index 
for 1925. 

This method has been used in constructing the general indexes of 
farm prices and nonagricultural commodity prices shown in Fig- 
ure 148. 

L. H. Bean. 

M eat Cooking a Of meat as of pudding “the proof is in 
Fine Art That the eating.” In other words the quality of 
Science Assists meat is decided on the table by whether 
it is palatable as an article of food. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry and Agricultural Economics are study- 
ing the points which are believed to determine the quality of meat 
and the Bureau of Home Economics is cooperating by cooking cuts 
from experimental animals to prepare them for palatability tests 
and also by assisting in the judging of the cooked meat. The aroma 
of the cooked meat, its texture and tenderness, the flavor of the lean 
meat and of the fat, and the juiciness of the meat are the points by 
which palatability is judged. The cooking, it goes almost without 
saying, must be done by a standard method. Every roast, or steak, 
or whatever the cut, can then be scored up or down on its own merits. 
Great care must consequently be taken to preserve the characteristic 
flavor of the meat, to get it to just the right stage of doneness, and 
to avoid tougliening it unnecessarily. These are of course the same 
points that home makers have in mind vrhen cooking meat for the 
family table. But how to achieve them is sometimes another matter. 
The following points about the cooking of meat for these tests 
suggest practical methods for the home maker. 

Tlie flavor of meat comes chiefly from substances called extractives 
present in the juices. Holding in the juices is therefore one of the 
first things to strive for in cooking meat. Baking, roasting, and 
broiling do this best, because the surface of the meat Is seared at 
the very start of the cooking and juices are conserved. Also other 
appetizing flavors develop as the high temperature of searing forms 
a rich brown coating on the surface. Tender cuts should always 
be cooked in this way. Steaming, simmering, or any other method 
of moist cooking draws the juices and accordingly the flavor from 
the meat, but for tough cuts it is nec(‘ssary. The juices can, however, 
be saved and served in gravy with the meat. 

See Irving Fisher, « Making of Imh'X Numbers.” 
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Salt and other seasonings also draw out the juices and mask the 
meat flavor. When meat is cooked to the judges’ taste, no seasoning 
whatever is added to the meat during cooking. When broiling 
steaks and chops at home, salt should be sprinkled on just before 
they are put on the platter for serving. Large roasts are generally 
salted when they are first put into the oven so that the seasoning 
will cook through the meat. A better method would be to add the 
salt when the roast is about half done, and it can not draw out so 
much juice. 

Cooking Temperature Important 

The temperature of cooking also has a great deal to do with the 
eating quality of meat when it comes to the table. Meat is one 
of the most important foods from which we get protein to build 
and repair body tissues. In order to have highest food value, meat 
protein should be changed as little as possible by cooking. Protein 
IS very sensitive to heat, and high temperatures coagulate, touglien, 
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and modify it. Meats, therefore, should be cooked at as low tem- 
perature as fjossible while at the same time keepinff in the juices 
and getting it done to just the stage desired. After a roast or 
steak has been seared at high temperature, the heat .should be 
reduced quickly and the meat allowed to finish cooking not far above 
the boiling point of water (212° F.). This is a slow method ol' 
cooking, but the meat is juicy, tender, and done to the same stage 
throughout. If a tough cut is being cooked, it should be simmered 
or steamed, using only enough heat to keep it cooking. 

Everybody wants his meat done to what he considers a turn. 
This may be “ rare,” “ medium,” or “ well done,” for certain cuts of 
beef. All pork must be well done, and most people prefer all cuts 
of lamb and mutton, except chops, cooked at least to the medium 
stage. Even experienced meat cooks find it diflGcult to get large 
roasts to just the right stage every time. The shape of the cut and 
the amount of bone have a marked effect on the way heat penetrates. 
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For it is the temperature that meat reaches at the center as well as 
on the surface durii^ cooking which determines its ‘‘doneness,” 
Thermometers stuck into the center of the roast are the only way to 
avoid guesswork. Such thermometers may be bought for a com- 
paratively small sum. Meat is considered rare when the thermom- 
eter registers between 130® and 150® F., medium rare between 150® 
and 160® F., and well done between 160® and 180® F. It should be 
taken from the oven as soon as the desired point is reached, because 
the temperature of a roast continues to go up several degrees after 
it is taken from the oven. If allowed to remain longer it may be 
overdone. 

Lucy M. Alexander. 

M eat Investi- Quality in meat is ultimately measured 
gations That by its tenderness when cooked and by the 
Help Stockmen consumer’s taste. As a result, the more 
tender kinds and cuts of meat are more 
popular and command a higher price than those which need more 
forcible chewing. Juiciness and a full, agreeable flavor are also 
enjoyed by all, and these combined with a high degree of tenderness 
largely determine the consumer’s preference for the varioupriheats. 

The profits of the stockman depend on the difference l^^een the 
cost of producing his animals and their market value. ; He" is" de- 
sirous 01 producing the quality of meat that finds the j^eatest favor 
with the consumer^ and hence also at livestock markets, if it can be 
done without prohibitive expense. Given a certain number of home- 
grown or available feeds, the farmer's problem is to combine them 
so as to produce the greatest possible tenderness and p'alatability in 
the meat. He must consider the kind, age, sex, breeding^ and Weight 
of the livestock to be fed; likewise the kind, quality, quantities,, and 
prices of the grain, hay, silage, and pasture which are obtainable. 
fe][uipment, labor, time of year, and probable market kre other 
factors w^hicli must be studied. Only then can the course be laid and 
decision made as to whether the product will be cow beef or baby 
beef, medium beef or prime beef, stockers or feeders. 

A most comprehensive and forward step has been recently taken 
which aims to assist both producer and consumer in answering the 
questions “What kind of beef shall I raise?” and “What kind of 
beef shall I eat? ” About 30 State agricultural experiment stations 
and the United States Department of Agriculture have begun a 
cooperative study of the factors which influence the palatability of 
meat. The National Livestock and Meat Board is sponsoring the 
work What is quality ? How can it be distinguished ? What is the 
best way to produce it, and the best way to preserve or improve it? 

Feed-Lot Practices Standardized 

The cooperating institutions mentioned have mapped out a pro- 
gram whicn will nelp in answering these questions. Feed-lot prac- 
tices have b^n standardized so as to make a true comparison between 
sex, age, breeding, grain, grass, and other factors. An official com- 
mittee scores each steer as a feeder, a finished animal, and a carcass. 
Complete slaughter records are combined with the feeding records. 
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Fra. 150. — Grading committee at work in the Government abattoir 



Ffc. 151. — Although these beef ribs appear to an inexperienced purchaser to be very 
similar^ tlie rib at the right was surprisingly superior In tenderness and flavor. 
The object of these meat Investigations is to determine the breeding, feeding, and 
snanagement practices which cause such variations 
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Lastly, the meat from these animals is actually measured as to 
quality. The caior, tenderness, chemical composition^ and muscle 
^ructure are recorded and compared. Samples are also cooked by 
standard, uniform methods and graded by another official committee. 

One thousand cattle were fed in accordance with this proOTam 
last year. Ribs from 63 head were sent to the Government labora- 
tories for a complete test as to Quality. Eleven hundred hogs were 
slaughtered at the Government abattoir during the last year, most of 
them being used in the study of factors causing soft pork. Many 
were experimentally cured to determine the effect of the curing 
methods on the palatability of the meat. 

More than 400 lambs w ere also slaughtered at the department’s ex- 
periment farm at Beltsville, Md,, for a comparison ot various feed- 
lot and management practices. 

The work is new, but sufficient progress has already been made to 
warrant the belief that the factors which influence quality in meat 
can be more definitely measured and controlled. This will be to the 
advantage of both the person who raises the livestock and the one 
who eats the meat. 

K. F. Warner. 


M eat Re- a study of the retail meat industry has been made 
tailing in 20 representative cities and towns in all sections 
Methods of the country. The cities and towns were selected 
according to geographic distribution, comparability 
of general business, density of population, and other comparable 
characteristics. The purpose of the survey was to determine effi- 
cient and inefficient methods of retailing and ascertain the effect 
different methods had on livestock production. 

Conditions in the retail branch of the industry have undergone 
marked changes during the past two decades. Changes in living 
conditions have been responsible for greater economies in distribu- 
tion, while increased competition of a progressive type has largely 
displaced the old-time butcher. Accordingly, the requirements for 
success in the operation of a retail meat market to-day are different. 
Opportunities for initiative and sales ability have been multiplied, 
and in general the standard has been raised. 

The factors studied included type of store, location, character of 
business, practical knowledge of proprietor, source of supply, meth- 
ods of buying, selling practices, facilities and equipment, advertis- 
ing, sanitation, bookkeeping, types of employees, attitude toward 
customers, salesmanship, misleading practices and deception, fre- 

J uency of turnover, price determinations, disproportionate demand 
or cuts of meats, spread between wliolesale costs and retail prices, 
volume of business, wastes and shrinkages, number of stores in rela- 
tion to population, and numerous factors of lesser importance which 
exert an influence on the industry. 

Chief t actors in Industry 

The major factors which concern the industry most were found 
to be insufficient knowledge on the part of many operators, adherence 
to old methods, inadequate equipment, false and misleading adver- 
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tising, low degree of sanitation in a large percentage of markets, and 
8 total lack of uniform standards of quality in the sale of meats. 
Of these, probably the effect produced by misrepresentation is the 
most important. Consumers, for the most part, have little or no 
knowledge of differences in quality of meats, consequently are not 
in position to make selections intelligently. Because of this*, some 
dealers did not hesitate to misrepresent their products to their own 
financial advantage. This was done principally through misleading 
displays and advertising. For these purposes meats of high quality 
were stressed and meats of low quality actually sold. 

Procedures of this kind have affected producers of better grades 
of meat animals because meats of poor quality have, in many cases, 
been sold as meats of high quality with a consequent loss of confidence 
on the part of consumers. Misrepresentation in the sale of meats 
has demonstrated clearly the need for uniform grades. The in- 
dustry in general will not be placed on a fundamentally satisfactory 
basis until uniform standards have been universally adopted. 

The study showed that too many incompetent men w ere engaged 
in operating retail markets. Some of these lacked a knowleo^ of 
the fundamental principles on which any business is based. Many 
had little or no knowledge of the retail meat business prior to their 
entrance into it. They knew practically nothing concerning per- 
centages and yields of cuts, therefore had no means of knowing how 
to determine selling prices. Many such operators followed price 
lists of one or more competitors, regardless of quality of meats 
handled. Consequently they were operating on a ‘"hit or miss” 
basis, with the result tfiat their period of operations was likely to be 
short lived and generally unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

Many Without Records 

Approximately 50 per cent of the stores studied were found to be 
operating without adequate bookkeeping records and many of these 
had no records by which even their operating expenses could be 
determined. Many admitted their inability to meet competition, yet 
they failed to appreciate the need for keej)ing records. 

Many dealers were found wdio w^ere trying to operate with insuffi- 
cient equipment and inadequate refrigeration. In most such cases 
waste and shrinkage were factors which could not be controlled satis- 
factorily. 

Despite the fact that conditions in the retail meat industry have 
changed materially in recent years, necessitating new methods of 
operating, many operators still cling to antiquated methods and as a 
consequence they are unable to meet competition of modern progres- 
sive dealers satisfactorily. 

W. C. Davis. 


M eat Spou- The spoilage of meats in curing, while fortu- 
a g e ; Its nately the exception and not the rule, is never- 
Prevwition theless a source of serious loss both to commercial 
establishments and to farmers. The magnitude 
of commercial meat curing is shown by the fact that about 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds, chiefly pork, were pla(^ in cure in establishments 
operating under Federal inspection during the last fiscal year. 
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Scientific study of the spoilage of pork in cure began soon after 
the inauguration of the Federal meat inspection service under the 
present law in 1906 and has been continued up to the present time. 
Twenty years of study and observation have developed some of the 
causes of spoilage as well as preventive measures. 

Souring of Hams 

Spoilage is due to bacteria, and in the preservation of meat the 
development of bacteria is controlled by the use of low temperatures. 
Bacteria of one particular type are regularly found in sour hams. 
This type is characterized by the properties of growing in the absence 
of air and of forming spores or seeds. All spore-forming bacteria 
are extremely tenacious of life when in the spore stage and some of 
them will grow at uncommonly low tem^ratures. Bacteria of this 
type are common in nature and are abundant in the4irt and dust of 
livestock pens and on the skin and hait of the animals themselves. 



Fig. 152. — ('uring meat in dry salt. The quality of the product and success in pre- 
venting spoilage depend first on prompt and efficient chilling, and next on salting 
to prevent growth of the organisms that cause siwilage 


Their jnesence has been demonstrated repeatedly in hog-scalding 
equipment. 

Bacteriological study of hams has shown the presence of bacteria 
of the type responsible for spoilage in such locations as to make it 
certain that they did not gain access to the carcass during the scald- 
ing or dressing processes. The state of present knowledge indicates 
that the bacteria are present in the blood and tissues of the living 
animal. They are invariably present in the meat, and no means are 
now known whereby they can be entirely excluded. It does not fol- 
low from this fact that cleanliness and sanitation may be neglected. 
On the contrary it is of the utmost importance that any further inva- 
sion of destructive organisms be avoided. Preventing the develop- 
ment of the bacteria already in the meat is sufficiently difficult 
without increasing their numoers unnecessarily. 

Methods of Prevention 

Experience has shown that the first step in prevention of spoilage 
is the chilling of the meat. It is necessary to reduce the temperature 
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of the meat below 40*^ F. as soon as possible. Freedom from spoilage 
is despondent on ouick and efficient chilling. 

The next and nnal check is the common salt used in curing. Salt 
will not kill the organisms concerned, but when all parts of the meat 
have taken up as little as 3 per cent or salt it is effective in preventing 
growth of these organisms. 

The prevention of spoilage of meats in cure begins with the live 
animal. Holding the live animals overnight in clean pens, with 
plenty of water but no feed, ought to diminish the number of de- 



Pio. 153. — Federal inspector testing smoked hamg for soundness. A steel trier is 
used tor making the tests 


structive organisms in the flesh. The meat of an animal which has 
driven, overheated, excited, roughly handled, or heavily fed 
shortly before slaughter may be expected to contain more than the 
normal number of such bacteria. Hapid and efiicient handling 
through the different processes of slaughtering, scalding, dehair- 
ing, and evisceration, prompt and effective chilling, and holding 
the chilled meat at a low temperature until it has taken up salt 
enough for preservation comprise the means of prevention against 
spoilage. 


MEAT STANDARDS AND THE LIVESTOCK PRODUCER m 

Applied to commercial establishments, this means strict adherence 
to what is generally recognized as sound practice. There is no con- 
venient short cut, but strict attention to every detail is reauired. 
The game principle applies to home slaughtering. In the absence 
of artificial refrigeration it is advisable to wait for clear, cool weather 
for slaughtering. The hogs should be confined in small pens the 
day before killing and should be watered, but not fed either the eve- 
ning before or the day they are killed. Each hog should be scalded, 
scraped, and eviscerated promptly after killing. The carcass should 
be tnoroughly cleansed with plenty of clean water, and hung where 
it will cool tnroughout without freezing. The meat should theft be 
cut and placed in cure as soon as practicable. This procedure is 
recognized as good practice and is shown to be so by scientific study. 

R. P Steddom. 

M eat standards One of the outstanding developments in 
and the Live- the livestock industry in recent years is the 
stock Producer marked increase of interest on the part of 
livestock producers in the dressed-meat mar- 
ket. Only a few years ago the interest of even the more progressive 
livestock producers ended at the stockyards when his livestock was 
turned over to the packer-buyer. In those days the stockman was 
vitally concerned with production costs, facilities and costs of trans- 
portation, and the price his stock brought when it reached market. 
But there his interest stopped. If the check or draft which he re- 
ceived from his (*ommission man exceeded his production costs by 
a fairly wide margin he was jubilant; if by a narrow margin he was 
happy; and if it tailed to equal his costs, as frequently happened, he 
was downcast and sometimes pessimistic. 

Likely to Blame Buyers 

Under such circumstances he was likely to charge his losses up 
to the alleged greed and heartlessness of the buyers on the livestock 
market. Almost never did he attempt to look through, over, or be- 
yond the purchaser of his livestock. The buyer was the man who 
took his stock and either did or did not give in exchange what the 
producer considered a fair price, and that, for the producer, was the 
end of the matter. Unfortunately there are still some livestock pro- 
ducers who conduct their business in this manner, but the number is 
growing rapidly smaller. 

The up-to-date stockman recognizes the buyer for what he is — a 
middleman. Although the buyer can by no means shirk all respon- 
sibility for the price paid the producer, nevertheless the latter now 
looks far beyond him to the ultimate consumer of the meat which 
his livestock produces. He realizes that he is converting grass, hay, 
and concentrates into meat rather than livestock. He recognizes the 
fact that he is really producing for the meat consumer and not for 
the livestock buyer. 

Consumer Must Be Considered 

Above all he has come to appreciate the fact that it is the meat 
consumer who holds the purse and supplies the money — not only that 
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which is divided among the various distributing agencies but also 
^hat which ultimately reaches the livestock producer himself. That 
being the case it becomes obvious that unless the meat produced by 
the stockman is of a kind, class, weight, and grade which appeals 
strongly to the consumer, the latter will either refuse to exchange 
his money for the meat or will take advantage of his position by 
demanding a relatively larger quantity, for a relatively small amount 
of money. In a word, the producer has come to realize that if he is 
to obtain a relatively high price for his stock it must ultimately be 
because that livestock will produce meat for which the consumer is 
willing to pay a relatively high price. Most livestock producers now 
appreciate the fact that unless they succeed in producing something 
that the meat consumer wants ana wants badly, they can not hoi>e 
to find a ready or profitable sale for their stock. 

It follows then, as a natural course, that the livestock producer of 
to-day is studying very carefully the wants and requirements, the 
likes and dislikes, the peculiarities and preferences of meat consumers 
and is doing his utmost to meet those requirements. He is doing 
this, not as a matter of altruism, but purely from the standpoint of 
an enlightened selfishness. 

' A Common Trade Language 

In view of the fact that consumer wants are matters of such vital 
concern to the livestock producer, it would seem essential that some 
satisfactory means of communication between the two be devised. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that frequently any- 
where from 1,000 to 3,000 miles separate producer and consumer. 
Under such circumstances a common trade language capable of being 
used and understood alike by meat consumers, handlers, and pro- 
ducers would seem to be one of the first essentials. At this point 
the scheme of standard market grades for both livestock and meat, 
devised by the United States Department of Agriculture, comes to 
the assistance of both the producer and consumer. Before the moat 
consumer can inform the livestock producer as to the kind of meat 
he wants he must have at his disposal a set of class and grade names 
which will identify unmistakably to the producer just the kind of 
meat the consumer wants. 

The real purpose of all standardization is identification. The de- 
partment’s plan of setting up fixed standards for grades of both live- 
stock and meats makes this possible. This system of standardization 
provides ways and means whereby the meat consumer can convey his 
needs and preferences to the livestock producer, through specifica- 
tions and obviates the necessity of personal inspection of the com- 
modities involved. 

So long as a system of barter served the needs of the industry 
there was little use for a standard trade languaire. So soon, how- 
ever, as buyers and sellers become widely separated one of two courses 
becomes imperative ; either goodi^ had to be shipped to the consumer 
subject to his inspection and approval, or facilities had to be pro- 
vided whereby he could describe the thing desired in such a way 
that there was no likelihood of misunderstanding on the part of the 
seller. Economy dictated the latter course. 
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Why should the livestock producer be interested in grade standards 
for meat and how is he likely to profit from such standards? He 
should be interested because such a system puts him in almost im- 
mediate contact with his real market — ^the meat consuming public. 
Because it enables him, the producer, to inform the buyer or ccm- 
sumer regarding the thing he has to offer and makes it possible for 
the consumer to tell the producer exactly what he wants. 

Use of Grades to Producer 

The livestock producer will profit from such standards because, 
under such a system, if the consumer wants choice steer beef the 
producer will not send him an animal which will produce medium 
grade cow beef. Because by knowing in advance what the consumer 
wants the producer can govern his operations accordingly and avoid 
much waste in time and effort which frequently occurs ^rom trying 
to force on the consuming market commodities for whicn there is lit- 
tle or no demand. Finally the producer will profit by being able 
intelligently to read and interpret market reports, learning from such 
reports not only what the consuming market demands, but just what 
prices it will pay for the various classes and grades of livestock and 
meat, 

C. E. Gibbons. 

M echanical Com in eastern south Dakota and south- 

Picker in the Corn western North Dakota there are more 
Raising States mechanical corn pickers on farms than 
in any section of similar size located 
within the States which are commonly referred to as making up the 
Corn Belt. This situation exists because the picker meets a big 
demand from farmers for a method of harvesting which will elimi- 
nate husking by hand the low-growing varieties of corn which many 
of them grow. The corn picker does not necessarily eliminate all 
possible difficulties that may be experienced when the crop is har- 
vested by hand power. 

During corn harvesting in the Dakotas, variation in soil and 
weather conditions affect oj^eration. When the ground is slippery 
the machine does not work well on account of poor traction, as the 
drive wheel often becomes clogged with mud and trash. The ma- 
chine does its best on a firm, dry, or damp soil. In corn that stands 
up well the picker does a very good job, and in corn that is not too 
Imdly lodged it does fairly good work. If corn is lodged crosswise 
a better job can be done than when it is lodged lengthwise of the row. 
The picker wastes less corn and does the cleanest job of husking in 
corn that is slightly damp and the stalks are tough. TTnder these 
conditions few ears are left in the field, practically all the husks are 
removed from the ears, and the stalks do not break loose from thei 
ground when passing through the machine. To some extent the 
quality of work is dependent upon the operator and his knowledge 
of the machine and the proper adjustments to make under different 
conditions. 

Work Done Per Day 

The work done per day by a picker depends upon the power used, 
equipment, soil, weather, topography, yield, and hours of work, 

2e217‘’—YBK 1926^ 34 
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Table 18 shows the rate of work per day for crews of the same sifie 
using different methods of unloading and for different sized crews. 
According to men who use a tractor pull the picker, a larger acre- 
age can w covered in a day than when horses are used. 

Tab!Le 18 . — Rate of work per day for mechanical corn picker with different 

sized crews 


Picker crew 

Hauling crew 

Method of unloading 

Yield 

I>er 

Wire 

j 

Acres 

Bushels 

Hours 

Bushels 

per 

hour 

Bushels 

per 

man 

Horses 

Men 

Horsesj 

Mon 

per day 

per day 

per day 

5 

1 

2 

1 

Hand 

BwtheUt 

26 


163 

8H 

20 

82 

6 

1 

2 

1 1 

Elevator. . .. 

^2 

6H 

203 

8 

25 

102 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Hand 

26 

s 

164 

8H 

19 

82 

5 

1 

4 

2 

do 

29 

220 

9 

25 

73 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Elevator... 

34 

7 

241 

8H 

29 

80 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Hand 

30 

7 

206 1 

8H 

23 i 

69 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Elevator 

29 

8 

236 

9 

27 j 

79 


From interviewed farmers who own pickers, it is learned that acre- 
age in corn is not the factor which most of them consider first or 
which influences them in purchasing a machine, but rather the ad- 
vantages to be gained by its use. The average area in corn on farms 
where pickers were owned was 105 acres, but only an average of 89 
acres was harvested with the machine. Although the present price 
of a picker, $400 to $425, may seem high, the advantages of owner- 
ship may more than offset the first cost. 

Supplants Labar on Farm 

Many owners feel that the principal advantage of a picker is that 
it enables them to do away with high-priced, inefficient, and unde- 
pendable hired help for husking the corn crop by hand. Others feel 
that the elimination of hand husking, which they and their families 
are required to do, is more important. Practically every owner feels 
that either is of enough importance to warrant the expenditure neces- 
sary for the purchase of a picker. 

With a comparatively small acreage of corn to husk, the owner- 
ship of a machine by an individual farmer may not be warranted 
because of the cost, even though it enables him to do his husking 
quicker and with less expense and labor. The joint ownership of a 
picker is often practical and where satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, such ownership is recommended by men who own their 
machines jointly, 

L. A. Rkynoloson. 

M ilk Flavors and Cow’s milk invariably has a charac- 
Odors Ascribed to teristic flavor and odor more or less 
Four Main Causes pronounced, but comparatively little is 
known concerning the factors contribut- 
ing to these characteristics. The flavors vary from those which 
make the milk pleasing to others which make it objec^tionable and 
unpalatable. 
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Flavors and odors in milk result mainly from four causes: (1) 
The internal or physical condition of the individual cow, (2) highly 
flavor^ feeds, (3) odors absorbed by the milk after production, (4) 
biological changes in the milk. 

Flavors and odors of the first and second classes are noticeable 
just after the niilk is drawn and usually do not increase with time. 
Those of the third class may develop when the atmosphere to which 
the milk is exposed is permeated with pronounced odors, while those 
of the fourth class Income more apparent after some time has 
elapsed. 

Milk of pleasing quality can be produced only when the factors 
deleteriously affecting the flavor and odor of milk are controlled. 
In 1921 the department began investigations, considering princi- 
pally the factors of the second and third classes. Throughout the 
investigations the department has endeavored to suggest methods 
of assistance to dairymen in the production of milk reasonably free 
from feed taints frequently found in market milk. 

Objects of the Investigation 

The objects of the investigation are as follows: (1) To determine 
whether or not certain feeds affect the flavor and odor of milk, (2) 
if they are found to do so, to determine how these feeds may be used 
and the milk handled so as to minimize their effect on the quality 
of the product. 

For this work cows are selected giving milk relatively free from 
abnormal flavors and odors when fed a basic hay and grain ration. 
These are known as check cows. In addition to the basic hay and 
grain rations, the other cows receive varying quantities of the experi- 
mental feed at different stated times before and immediately after 
milking. The cows in the various groups are interchanged at fre- 
quent intervals in order to equalize any abnormal results due to the 
milk of any individual animal. Samples are taken from the milk 
produced by these cows and judged for flavor and odor. The 
opinions of the judges determine the degree to which the feed affects 
the flavor and odor of the milk. 

From the work thus far completed it has been shown that when 
corn silage, legume silage, green alfalfa, cabbage, and turnips are 
fed to dairy cows one hour before milking, the flavor and odor of 
the milk are seriously affected. Green rye, green cowpeas, potatoes, 
dried beet pulp, and carrots affect the milk only to a slight degree; 
whereas green corn, green oats and peas, pumpkins, and sugar beets 
have practically no effect on the flavor and odor of the milk 
produced. 

Throughout the work certain facts have been proved, namely : 

While feed-tainted barn air may have some effect On the flavor 
and (Kior of milk, it is of relatively small importance even under 
extreme conditions; for feed flavors and odors are imparted to milk 
mainly through the body of the cow and not by absorption from the 
surroundir^ atmosphere. 

Highly flavored feeds may be fed immediately after milking with- 
out sericiuslv affecting the flavor and odor of the milk produced at 
the next milking. 
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Most feed flavors and odors are more pronounced in cnmn than 
in the milk from which the cream is skimmed. 

Proper aeration reduces strong feed flavors and odors in milk, and 
Siight feed flavors and odors may be eliminated. 

Time Element Involved 

In order to obtain further and more definite inforn^ation concern- 
ing the time required for feed flavors and odors to enter the milk 
and the time required after consumption before the flavor and odor 
will have disappeared, as well as the methods by which the flavor 
and odor may enter the milk, experimental work was carried on 
with garlic, and the following conclusions were reached : 

Garlic flavors and odors may be detected in the milk when the 
samples are taken one minute after feeding one-half pound. 

The intensity of the garlic flavor and odor increased as the time 
interval between feeding the garlic and taking the milk samples 
increased, until at 10 minutes a high degree of intensity was reached. 
This intensity remained to an objectionable degree for 4 hours, after 
which there was a decrease, and at 7 hours it had j)ractically 
disappeared. 

Strong garlic flavor and odor were found in milk drawn 2 minutes 
after the cows inhaled garlic odor for 10 minutes. The inhalation 
took place in such a manner that it was impossible for the cows to 
eat any of the garlic. The cows were Iheii milked in an atmosphere 
free from garlic odor. The garlics flavor and odor imparted to the 
milk in this manner practically disappeared in 90 minutes. 

Garlic odor was readily perceived in samples of blood drawn 30 
minutes after feeding the cows 2 pounds of garlic tops, and strong 
garlic odor was present in the blood drawn 45 minutes after such 
feeding. 

These data indicate that the feed flavor and odor are absorbed by 
the blood from the stomach, or, in cases where the feed has a 
pronounced odor, to some extent from the lungs and thence trans- 
mitted to the milk. 

Time of Feeding Important 

Milk is often rendered unsalable by feed flavors, while a product 
of pleasing taste extends the market by increasing the quantity 
consumed. Feed flavors may be avoided by controlling the time of 
feeding, for in most cases feed flavors are not imparted to milk except 
for a few hours after feeding. For this reason dairy cows should 
be fed highly flavored feeds immediately after and not just before 
milking. 

Pastures should be cleared of weeds which cause objectionable 
flavors and odors in milk. Until this is done, cows should be re- 
moved from infested pastures as lon^ as possible before milking. 
The longer the interval between removing the cows and milking, the 
less the intensity of the undesirable flavors. Some weeds, however, 
have a tendency to impart objectionable flavors several hours after 
consumption. When such weeds are present it may be necessary to 
forego pasturing until the weeds are exterminated. 


C. J. Babcock. 
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M ilk Pro- Milk production in the United States during the 

duction first nine months of 1926 exceeded production dur- 
Indexes ing the first nine months of 1925, as measured by 
production per cow on the first day of each month 
from January to October. The department has attempted to obtain 
some data which will answer the many requests it receives for in- 
formation on relative milk production. Since September 1, 1924, 
the crop reporters have been asked on the regular crop-report blanks 
to answer the following questions: Number of cows milked on your 
farm yesterday. Num^r of all milk cows in your herd yesterday 
(both dry and in milk). Total production of milk by your herd 
yesterdav (pounds or gallons). 

The chart, Figure 154, represents the number of ppunds of milk 
per day per cow in herd as reported by crop reporters. It would 
appear that production during September, October, a^.d November 



Fio. 154. — Milk production per cow in herd on 1 k 1 doy of each month, September 1, 

1924, to October 1, 192(j 


in 1925 was less than in the same months in 1924 for both the North 
Central States and for the United States as a whole. Production in 
1926 to date (October 1) wa^ somewhat in excess of 1925 for the 
United States as a whole. In the North Central States, however, 
production was slightly less during July and August. The increasea 
production in 1926 is attributed largely to larger supplies of home- 
grown feed (except hay) and the relatively lower prices of feed 
grains, and to a lesser degree to a greater proportion of mature cows 
in 1926 and in 1925. The department’s estimates of heifers kept for 
milk on January 1, 1926, indicated fewer than a yeaj* earlier. The 
proportion of heifers included in the “ cows in herd ” numbers would 
therefore be smaller than in 1925. 

Average Production in 1925 

A preliminary calculation of average production per cow per year 
from the 12 “ sample ” days reported indicates an average produc- 
tion for 1925 of 4,730 pounds. This differs somewhat from production 
as computed from data on manufactured dairy products, estimates of 
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farm consumption, etc. Further study is needed of the raw data to 
establish a basis of estimating total production from these figurea 

It was anticipated that the returns from this inquiry would give 
an indicated production in excess of average production for all 
farms. It has been the experience of the department that crop 
reporters are somewhat more efficient than the average farmer. 
They operate larger farms, have a greater percentage of their farm 
area in crops, have larger holdings of livestock, etc., than the average 
farmer as measured by census figures. It is felt, therefore, that the 
results of this inquiry are more useful as indicating relative produc- 
tion as between months or years than as a measure of absolute 
production. 

The seasonal change in milk production, as shown by these reports, 
is generally in agreement with accepted ideas. Here, again, however, 
crop reporters may not be strictly representative of all farmers. A 
comparison with a larger sample, of more strictly average farmers in 
Wisconsin, indicated that the crop reporters produced a larger per- 
centage of the year’s production in the winter months and a smaller 
percentage in the summer months. The curves shown may there- 
fore show less seasonal change than milk production as a whole. 

The data upon which the chart is based refer only to production 
per cow in herd. No allowance is made for changes in the number 
of cows in herd, either seasonal or annual. These changes, however, 
appear to be slight in comparison with changes in production per 
cow. Thus, for the United States the number of cows and heifers, 
2 years old and over, on January 1, 1926, was only 1 per cent less 
than on January 1, 1925, while production per cow was 6 per e^nt 
greater. ^ A study of the number of cows per farm reporting indi- 
cates only a slight seasonal change in number per farm. For the 
North Central States, in 1925 the number of cows in herd for May 1 
and June was 3 per cent above the number for January and Febru- 
ary, and the number for September and October was 1 per cent above. 

Effect of Pasture Conditions Shown 

In the North Central States pastures in 1926 were later and less 
plentiful in the spring than in 1925. Milk production reflected this 
on May 1, Again, pasture conditions in July and August were lower 
than in 1925, but better in September. This apparently influenced 
milk production in these months. In the early summer of 1925 grain 
prices were high and grain scarce, whereas during the same period 
of 1926 prices were low and supplies plentiful. Doubtless more grain 
was fed during July and August, 1926, than in 1925, which helped to 
hold up milk flow; otherwise it would have shown more decrease 
than now indicated. 

Joseph A. Becker. 


M organ The story of the Morgan horse is one of the most 
Horse unusual in the annals of the country’s livestock in- 
Record dustry. The breed is founded chiefly on one famous 
stallion ; it flourished for many years ; then almost 
became lost, and finally was reestablished. Morgan horses are of 
unusual interest because of their hardiness, soundness, and remark- 
able utility qualities. 



MORGAN HORSE RECORD 


The stallion Justin Morgan, foaled in Vermont in 1793, was 
the progenitor of the Morgan breed of horses. His prepotency was 
so great as to cause his descendants to be easily recognized. Justin 
Morgan was a small horse, under 15 hands, but powerful and of 
quick action. He is said to have excelled any horse with which he 
competed in Walking, running, and pulling. Though this famous 
stallion was a remarkable individual, little is definitely known of 
his ancestry. After his death, in 1821, the influence of Justin 
Morgan on the light-horse industry of America continued with pro- 
nounced effect. 

The breed flourished. In the New England States, Morgans were 
used almost to the exclusion of other horses until a craze for trotting 
speed struck the country. The new interest brought about a mixing 



Fig. 155, — Out* of the few statuos erected to the memory of a liorae, Justin Morgan, 
progenitor of the brcted lieariug his name. This statue is at the lTnit<*d States 
Morgan Horse Farm, through presentation by the Morgan Horse Club of America 


of the best Morgan stock with trotting blood. Some writers have 
asserted that the Morgan added stamina to certain trotting-horse 
families. But the mixed breeding resulted in some cases in the loss 
of the Morgan’s beautiful form and other of its qualities. For many 
years this diluting and scattering of Morgan blood continued, and 
little serious thought or foresight for preserving the breed developed 
until alxnit 20 years ago. 

In an effort to preserve the best specimens of the Morgan horse, 
several public-spirited men who loiew personally its many meritori- 
ous qualities, took collective action which soon bore fruit. One of 
the first steps was taken by Joseph Battell, of Middlebury, Vt., who 
established the American Morgan Register as an authentic record of 
Morgan blood line.s. He also gave the United States Department of 
Agriculture a 40()-acre farm near Middlebury. In cooperation with 
the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station the department as- 
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sembled a small band of Morgan mares as the beginning of a per- 
manent project to conserve and perpetuate the breed. 

Superior Specimens Produced 

The farm, known as the United States Morgan Horse Farm, now 
consists of 1,000 acres and maintains a stud of about 60 animals. One 
of the first steps after its establishment* was that of tracing the 
descendants of the be«it Morgans sold to 'purchasers in other sections 
of the countiy. Stock was obtained in Kentucky, Kansas, Texas, 
New York, Washington, Idaho, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Illinois, as well as in the breed’s native State of Vermont. The 
whole effort was to get into the Government stud the best Morgan 



Fig. 156. — Morgan maree> used for heavy, farm hauling, and other farm work at the 
United States Morgan Horse Farm 


blood to be obtained anywhere in the country. Privately owned 
Morgan stallions also have been used liberally as a means of restab- 
lishing desired blood lines. 

Prizes won at numerous fairs and expositions wherever horses 
from the United States Morgan Horse Farm have competed are 
evidence of superior specimens of the breed resulting from its rees- 
tablishment. The prizes have included two champion stallions, one 
reserve champion stallion, and numerous first premiums in breeding 
classes for both sexes. Animals shown in driving and riding classes 
also have won many premiums. 

Morgan horses produced at the farm likewise have made credit- 
able showings in several official endurance rides sponsored by breed 
associations and individuals active in horse improvement. 

Morgans are now found in most of the important farming sections 
of the United States. They have earned a reputation for hardiness, 
soqndness, and usefulness. As saddle horses, Morgans are note- 
worthy for their great intelligence and hardiness. The First Yer- 


MORGAN HORSE RECORD 


moBt Cavalry in the Civil War was mounted on Morgan horses and 
made a great reputation. The horses also called forth general 
admiration. In Sheridan’s famous ride to Winchester, made im- 
mortal in verse, his mount was a Morgan horse. After its death the 
animal was stuffed and is now to be seen at the National Museum in 
Washington. ' 

Make Ckiod Cow Horses 

As a breed the Morgan has a smart, alert walk, an easy trot, and a 
smooth, collected canter. Among cattlemen of the West and South, 
Morgans have acquired a reputation as desirable cow horses. They 
learn quickly and have the strength and courage necessary for worfc 
among cattle on the Great Plains. Morgan stallions bred to the 
proper type of range mares are said to produce ideal cow horses. 



Fig. 157. — Mansfifld, 7255. A. M. R. A very promising young Morgan stallion now 
in stud at the llnited States Morgan Horse Farm 


Department records show that Morgan horses have been sent to 
Japan, the Island of Guam, Porto Rico, and Central America. Re- 
ports indicate that the Morgan breed is well adapted to conditions 
in thos'e countries. In the short span of 20 years the Morgan breed, 
which almost became extinct through diffusion of its blopd, has been 
reestablished. 

The adaptability and value of this horse is now more fully appre- 
ciated and recognized than in the past. It is no longer'a breed asso- 
ciated with New England horse-breeding activities but is known 
nationally and abroad. Morgan stallions are especially valuable for 
improving native stock in various parts of the country owing to their 
remarkable prepotency and ability that adapt themselves to new 
environment, 

John O. Williams. 
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M oths — Pre- Over 50 years ago the gipsy moth one of 

venting Their the insects most destructive to tree growth in 
Depredations many European countries, became established 
in the suburbs of Boston, Mass., and in 1897 
serious defoliation by tlie brown-tail moth, another European pe^, 
was discovered in Somerville, Mass. The gipsy moth increased slow- 
ly, and about 30 years later it caused havoc to forest, fruit, and 
shade trees in the region where it was introduced. In many cases 
practically all foliage was devoured by the caterpillars and the in- 
sects swarmed over walks and houses in the residential sections and 
became an unendurable nuisance. The State of Massachusetts then 
attempted to exterminate the insect and carried on this campaign for 
about 10 years, reducing the pest to such small numbers that public 
interest in the project waned and the work was discontinued. 

Less than five years later the insect multiplied to such an extent 
and caused such enormous damage that the State resumed operations, 
but in the meantime the insect had spread into Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island. Federal aid was obtained in 1906, with 
the idea of preventing the spread of the insect to other parts of the 
United States. The infestation was so severe that thousands of 
acres of woodland, in addition to fruit and ornamental trees in all 
of these States, were being defoliated annually. Every effort was 
made to reduce the infestation and prevent further spread, but owing 
to the extent of the territory and the density of infestation, the 
insect continued to spread toward the north and west. The brown- 
tail moth infestation also increased in severity and for a number of 
years spread more rapidly than the gipsy moth. During the war and 
the years immediately following, control work was seriously handi- 
capped on account of rapid turnover in persormel. 

In 1920 a large colony of gipsy moths was found in Somer- 
ville, N, which was believed to cover an area of about a hundred 
square miles. With the cooperation of the New Jersey Department 
or Agriculture, the Bureau of Entomology attempted to exterminate 
the insect in this area, and although carerul field work demonstrated 
that it was present in a territory of over 400 square miles, the work 
was continued and the project vigorously pushed. In view of the 
fact that the insect had been completely exterminated in a number 
of vigorous isolated colonies, including one at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Geneva,, N. Y., Rutherford, N. J., and Mt. Kisco, N. Y., it seemed 
feasible to attempt its extermination in this larger New Jersey area. 
Since that time the infested area has been reduced nearly one-half 
and the insect controlled so completely that no damage has resulted. 
This project is being continued and a successful conclusion is an- 
ticipated. 

Pest Enemies Liberated 

As early as 1906 investigations were begun in Europe by the 
Bureau of Entomology in c(X)peration with the State of Massachu- 
setts, to introduce and establish the natural enemies of these two 
pests. This proved to be a slow and tedious undertaking owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining correct information concerning the para- 
sites and natural enemies in their native home, and the extreme 
difficulty of shipping them to this country in the live state. Many 
difficulties were also encountered in successfully handling the para- 
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sites after they were received and liberating colonies in the infested 
areas. Since this work was begun the gipsy moth laboratory at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., has liberated over 85,000,000 of these 
beneficial insects. Some were received from Europe, others from 
Japan, but by far the greater number developed by increasing some 
species under laboratory conditions and by recolouizing from field 
collections of some of the species that had become established. Of 
more than 50 species brought to this country in connection with this 
work, onlv about 15 have been able to maintain themselves under 
New England conditions. The object of the parasite work was to 
accomplish by natural means the reduction of the gipsy moth infes- 
tation to the lowest possible point. 

Other experimental work has been conducted by the laboratory 
for the purpose of developing more efficient methods of field control, 
many of which have been put in operation. 

A system of inspection has been worked out which operates in the 
area tnat is quarantined by the Federal Horticultural Board. Tliis 
safeguards the shipment of all products sent from the gipsy-moth 
infested area to other parts of the country and has been successful 
in preventing long-distance spread of the insect. 

Each of the infested States in New England has been carrying on 
field-control work within its borders and has been striving to reduce 
the infestation as rapidly as possible. The Federal field work has 
been confined to the outside infested area, but owing to the density 
of infestation it was necessary periodically to shift the operation 
westward. By 1923 small colonies were found in western Massa- 
chusetts and southwestern Vermont, and two colonies were located 
in New York, east of the Hudson River. At that time the plan of 
work was radically changed, and in cxioperation with the State of 
New York, an area was laid out from the Canadian line to Long 
Island Sound, some 30 miles in width, approximately one-half the 
territory being in New York east of the Hudson River, with the 
idea of doing intensive work in this belt and keeping it free from 
infestation. (Fig. 158.) 

Number of Colonies Reduced 

The work has been carried on in this zone, and although more 
colonies were found during the first year or two than was antici- 
pated, it has been possible to reduce the number of colonies. This 
plan is working enecjtively and gives promise of preventing spread 
of the gipsy moth to the west. The Adirondack and Catskill Moun- 
tains lie directly west of this zone area, and every effort is being 
made to prevent the insect from becoming established in these 
regions. As a precautionary measure a large number of towns have 
been examined west of the zone. The only dangerous^ infestations 
have been found recently and these are being given proper attention. 
With the exception of a strip of towns extending south from the 
Canadian border, the conservation commission of the State of New 
York is handling the field work in that State and ti-eating a few 
isolated colonies on Long Island. The entomological branch of the 
Dominion of Canada is carrying on scouting work along the Ver- 
mont and New York State lines and has cleaned up the only colony 
found in Canada. 
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The results of the work in the barrier zone have been verj satis* 
factory and have made possible the elimination from quarantine of a 
large number of towns in all the States concerned on account of the 
sa|iisfactory condition of the territory. 



Fiq. 158. — Map of New England showing gipsy moth barrier zone 


During the last five years the density of the gipsy moth infestation 
in nearly all the towns east of the barrier zone has gradually de- 
creased. This has resulted in part from the field work that has been 
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.carried on by the States, towns, and individuals, but the greatest 
improvement is due to the gradual increase and effectiveness of intro- 
duced parasites and natural enemiea 
In 1924 the total acreage defoliated by the gipsy moth was less 
than at any time since the work on this insect was begun by the 
Bureau of Entomology, and natural enemies were most abundant. 
Since that time the gipsy moth has increased slightly in most of the 
area east of the barrier zone, and in the Cape Cod region in Massa- 
chusetts enormous areas have been completely defoliated. (Fig. 159.) 
This has been due to a sharp decline in the number of the parasites, 
and it is impossible to foresee just what will happen in this respect 
during the next few years. 

Area Infested by Brown-tail Moth Has Decreased 

The area infested with the brown-tail moth has r^adually de- 
creased, and at present the moth is causing marked damage only in 



Fig. 169. — Defoliated forost at Barnstable, Mass. Photo taken July 16, 1926. Nearly 
60,000 acres were In this condition In the summer of 1926 


limited areas along the seacoast in northern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, and in some towns along the Merrimac and 
other rivers in New Hampshire. Persistent destruction of the webs 
of this insect, high winter mortality of the caterpillars in certain 

E arts of the infested territory, and heavy parasitism of the insect 
y their imported enemies, have brought about this result. 

The work on the gipsy moth and brown-tail moth iff the most in- 
tensive that has been applied to any insect introduced into the 
United States, and the operations have extended over a longer 
period of years. The parasite work alone is the largest project of 
its kind that has been attempted in this country. An enormous 
amount of time and effort has been spent in protecting the nation 
as a whole from the ravages of these pests and the progress made up 
to the present time indicates that tlie efforts put forth are produc- 
ing substantial results. ^ j, Burgess. 
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M ovies in making motion pictures during the last 14 
for the years the department’s “movie” directors and pho- 
Farmer tographers have experienced many thrills. Flights 
in airplanes and balloons, climbing mountain peaks, 
and risking life and limb in photographing the fighting of forest 
fires and the blasting of mountain sides for road building have been 
their portion. 

Not all the thrills have been theirs, , however. Dangers quite as 
great have sometimes been experienced by those who have sought to 
overcome hostile public opinion by the use of motion pictures in the 
department’s campaigns for the eradication of plant and animal 
diseases and insect pests. 

Vigorous opposition, for instance, has often been met in some sec- 
tions of the South in the campaign for the eradication of the tick 
which acts as a carrier of southern cattle fever. Some of the depart- 
ment’s agents, provided with trucks equipped with motion-picture 
projectors, have gone into these communities with films showing the 
benefits of tick eradication. Threats have often been made to “ blow 
up the tick wagon” and “beat up” the operator. In one such com- 
munity, long known to be hostile to the project, the department’s 
film, “Molly of Pine Grove Vat,” was shown, despite such threats. 

Tliis three-reel picture shows how plucky people in one community 
eradicated ticks in spite of serious obstacles and opposition by a law- 
less element. The show began before an audience that included a 
crowd of bullies and the local bad man. With the unweaving of the 
story, however, which showed clearly that only selfishness and 
prejudice oppose the useful work of tick eradication,' opposition 
melted. The leader, instead of whipping the department’s agent, as 
he had said he would do, shook hands with him before he left. In 
other districts where opposition has been so strong as to make the 
efforts of tick eradication hazardous, the power of the silent drama 
has made friends of former opponents and is preparing the way for 
better livestock and more prosperous citizens. 

Films on 300 Subjects 

In the past 14 years, the department has produced films on more 
than 300 subjects, of which 280 are now in active circulation. From 
its laboratories in Washington it is distributing regularly more than 
2,000 reels, while nearly as many reels of these subjects are being 
distributed by State agricultural colleges and other institutions that 
have purchased them. The department maintains its own produc- 
tion staff, and each year has been releasing 25 to 30 new films. 

In its film production, the department has sought to make every 
film relate directly to its work and to give eac}i one a definite edu- 
cational purpose. Special effort has been made to present technical 
subjects so that they are easily understandable by the average layman. 
Human interest has been introduced wherever practicable. Applica- 
bility and value over the widest possible territory and to many classes 
of people have been considered essential. Competition with commer- 
cial producers of theatrical and educational films has been avoided. 

A wide variety of important lines of the department’s work already 
has been covered. Films now in circulation include the following 
subjects : 
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Beef cattle, dairy cattle, dairy products, diseases of cattle, parasites of cattle, 
horses, sheep, swiue, diseases and parasites of swine, poultry production, poultry 
pests, wild game and bird protection, destructive rodents, cereal ctox> produce 
tion, cereal crop handling, cereal insects and diseases, cotton production, cotton 
Insect control, fruit production, fruit Insects and diseases, truck crop produc- 
tion, plant diseases, home gardening, miscellaneous crops, farm engineering, 
types of road construction, fofxi inspection, other Inspection services, forest 
fire prevention, forest insects and pests and tree diseases, lumbering, scenic 
and recreational resources of the national forests in the East and West, refor- 
estration, miscellaneous forest uses, bees and other insects, marketing of farm 
products, cooperative marketing, rural organization, agricultural exteiislou 
work, hoys’ and girls’ club work, rural sociology, and weather forecasting. 

The field for distribution of the department’s films includes, first 
of all, the widespread organization of the agricultural extension 
service, made up of county agricultural, home demonstration, and 
boys’ and girls’ (^lub agents and subject matter specialists, employed 



Fia. 100. — Studio work on a film d<‘aling with nutrition 


cooperatively by the State and Federal Governments and working 
in practically every agricultural county in the Union. A large pro- 
portion of these 4,700 agents now use these films regularly, others use 
them occasionally, and the remainder are prospective users. Other 
adive users include the field staffs of the various bureaus, such as the 
forest rangers of the Forest Service and the animal disease control 
forces of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Requests for Filins Granted 

Preference is given to film re<iuests from these workers, but pic- 
tures have been sent whenever available to thousands of other appli- 
cants, including farm and community organizations, schools and 
colleges of every grade and kind, women’s clubs, garden clubs, sports- 
men’s and breeders’ associations, churches, Boy Scout troops, business 
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men’s organizations, museums, theaters, fairs and expositions, con- 
ventions, hospitals, penitentiaries, hotels, and summer resorts, and 
for use by traveling lecturers and railroad development trains. 

Films are loaned for use during periods ranging from a few 
days to six months. The number of film shipments from the Wash- 
ington laboratory indicates the growing demand for the depart- 
ment’s motion pictures. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the 
number of such shipments was 2,066; in 1923, 2,715; in 1924, 3,199; 
in 1925, 4,260; and in 1926, 4,276. Thus, in four years the number of 
shipments has more than doubled. The films in one of these ship- 
ments may be exhibited before 10,000 or 100,000 people or more 
before they are returned to the laboratory. Sales of prints, especially 
to State agricultural colleges, have increased steadily. With the 
purchase of projection machines by agricultural extension and farm- 
ers’ organizations and by other classes of nontheatrical film users, 
the field for department films will continue to widen. The audience 
which now views them annually is, perhaps, 10,000,000 persons. 

Extension Men Value Movies 

County extension agents and other field men of the department 
who are in constant contact with the public are best able to estimate 
the value of educational films. From an inquiry sent to extension 
agents asking their opinion of the usefulness of motion pictures in 
their work, 982 replies were received. Of these, 820 favored using 
films, 149 were noncommittal, and 13 did not favor them at alL 
The opinions of many agents are well summed up in the following 
extract from the annual report of the county agricultural agent of 
Lyon County, Kans. : 

This was the first farm bureau lu Kansas to purchase its own comiaete 
motion-picture outfit. Motion pictures have been exhibited at 52 meetings, to a 
total attendance of 6,608 people. 

The advantages of using motion pictures in conducting educational extension 
work might be summarized as follows; Holds attention of aU audiences; 
increases attendance at meetings ; brings out more forcefully and more intelli- 
gently thei points desired ; seeing is believing,” and more people put into 
practice things they can see and understand than those they hear about; a 
balanced and varle<i program can be put on to interest all in attendance; the 
agricultural agent can carry more specialized work to the farmers and be 
Independent of outside specialiaed assistance; and the cost of maintaining 
extension work, figured on the basis of work accomplished and people reached, 
Is materially reduced. 

The disadvantages from using motion pictures are that the county agent is 
forced to do more night work, work considerably longer hours, take on the 
added responsibility of pleasing more people and never disapiwinting them, 
take on the worry and grievance that is bound to come from the delicate 
mechanism of motion-picture machines and apparatus, travel all kinds of roads 
In all kinds of winter weather, and be content with using the kinds of films 
that can be secured. 

The Department of Agriculture is impressed with the efficiency of 
motion pictures in advancing its work. Most of the important ex- 
tension or educational projects have included the making of a film 
for campaign use, and motion pictures are now regarded as one 
of the essential field guns in educational campaigns. Films will not, 
however, displace other methods of presenting information. Lantern 
slides, for instance, have their own particular use. Just as it is 
impossible for the slide to perform the function of the motion pic- 
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tures, so it is not possible for the motion picture to take over entirely 
and efficiently the function of the slides. 

The one big use of the educational motion picture is to break 
the ice” and create favorable sentiment for a particular movement. 
Used in advance, it makes the way easier for the main effort. Backed 
by efficient follow-up work, it has achieved results that are truly 
notable. Wisely used, it will continue to do so. 

Fred W. Perkins. 


M UNG Bean in The mung bean, green gram, or golden 
United States gram is native to southern Asia. It is un- 
Agriculture doubt edly of very ancient culture, as it is 
grown by the natives throughout the southern 
half of Asia and the principal Malayan Islands as well as in south- 
eastern Africa. In these countries the mung bean is ^rown mainly 
for the seed, which is an important article of human food, but in 
India the straw is also prized as forage for livestock. 

The mung bean was introduced into American agriculture as early 
as 1835, when it was known as the Chickasaw pea, and somewhat 
later as the Oregon pea. Notwithstanding its wide testing thus early 
in the Southern States and much testing in recent years, the mung 
bean has not been able to find a place in American agriculture in 
competition with the cowpea and soy bean. 

Varieties' of mung beans are very numerous, differing in habit, 
maturity, and the shape, size, and color of seeds. The seeds are 
spherical in most varieties, and green, yellow, brown, or marbled in 
color. During the past 20 years the Department of Agriculture has 
introduced about 150 different lots of mung beans from various 
sources. Extensive tests have been conducted at seveial experiment 
stations and by various individual cooperators. Although the vari- 
eties exhibited a wide range of comparative excellence, it has seemed 
rather doubtful if the best would piove a permanent addition to any 
type of the American farming system. 

Extensively Used as Food 

As a food, the beans are extensively used, especially in China, sup- 
plying the people with bean sprouts, bean vermicelli, and bean gela- 
tin. As a food crop in America the mung bean will not compete 
with common field beans and peas, but it may find considerable use 
for sprouting. Considerable quantities of mung beans are imported 
into the United States, and have been utilized almost entirely by 
Chinese restaurants for sprouting. Within the past two years sev- 
eral factorie-s in the United States have undertaken the canning of 
mung-bean sprouts, using imported beans. The canned sprouts, 
which are an excellent article of food, have found a^good market. 
The popularity of bean sprouts may be said to be almost nation-wide, 
and the use of the sprouts as a green vegetable has been experimented 
with more especially by many schools of domestic science; their use 
is being encouraged by many hospitals and dietetic schools. Un- 
doubtedly, with an increase in the use of the canned sprouts, the 
production of mung-bean seed in certain sections can be made a 
profitable industry. 

29217 ’’— TBK 1926 35 
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Although under present economic conditions the mung is not to be 
recommended as a general farm crop, it has apparently a place in 
certain systems of agriculture. To a limited extent the production 
o^‘ beans suitable for sprouting meets the needs of the canning indus- 
try. The mung bean is an excellent poultry food, both as a pasture 
when mature or sprouted as a green winter feed in the same way that 
sprouted oats are used. In a few sections the mung bean has been 
used as a forage crop. A most important factor in the culture of the 
crop is its freedom from attack by the Mexican bean beetle, which 
has caused so much damage to bean crops, especially in the Southern 
States. 

W. J. Morse. 


N atural Plant The use of vegetation as an aid in forecast- 
Cover and Soil ing the agricultural possibilities of unim- 
Potentialities proved lands originated with primitive man 
and was used to solne extent by the early 
settlers in our own country. Primitive man, with plenty 
of land on w^hich to locate his fields, chose only the best. He 
was guided in his choice largely by the natural plant growth and 
the wealth of accumulated experience as to the type of crop to be 
grown on land characterized by different types of native vegetation. 
This method was also used in the older farming sections of our 
own country, but without scientific study it could only be used suc- 
cessfully where there was accumulated experience to serve as a guide. 
With our rapid migration into new and unknown territory in many 
cases having no agricultural history, the choice of land fell either 
on chance or was directed by exploiting agencies. It thus happens 
that in the newer settlements farms will frequently be found located 
on types of land least suited to crop production, or, again, equal 
settlements in regions of very unequal potentiality. 

By a careful study of the types of natural vegetation and the type 
of soil and climate associated with each, and by the use of all avail- 
able agricultural history, it has been poasible to assign to each type 
of vegetation a value in terms of agricultural potentiality. Intensive 
studies of this kind have been made on the high plains, in the Great 
Basin, the Colorado Desert, and more extended but less intensive in- 
vestigations in other portions of the TTnited States. Practical appli- 
cation of these studies has been made by the Geological fSurvey in the 
classification of the 640-acre homesteads. Many of these homesteads, 
located in regions with little or no agricultural history and no cli- 
matic data, were readily classified on the basis of the natural plant 
cover. 

Estimating: Soils by Their Plant Growth 

One can easily estimate the relative worth of an acre of land cov- 
ered with cat-tails as against an acre of oak and hickory ; an acre of 
willows as against the same of hard maple; sagebrush as against 
seep weed. It is more difficult to distinguish between the value of 
an acre of land covered with hard maple and one of white oak, or 
an acre of sagebrush and one of shad scale. In the case of sage- 
bniish and shad scale, studies have made it possible to give the two 
types separate values. A good, healthy, uniform stand of sagebrush 
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indicates land well adapted to dry farming. However, dry farming 
on shad-scale land is not advisable, as it involves too great a risk. 
Again, sagebrush land is well adapted to irrigation farming. Shad- 
scale land, even under irrigation, requires careful handling and espe- 
cially where it borders greasewood or is mixed with greasewood there 
is much chance of future alkali trouble. 

In the southwestern deserts the lands covered with a good stand of 
desert sage will be farmed wherever there is water available for irri- 
gation. The bulk of the best land farmed at the present time is of 
this type. Although creosote bush indicates land with a lower salt 
content, it is more often sandy or stony, not so level and less fertile, 
so that a smaller percentage is fit for farming. 

On the other hand, lands covered with good growths of seep weed, 
saltbush, pickleweed or salt grass are mostly unfit for farming or 
hazardous at best. The high water table and the high splt content 
call for reclamation and for intelligent and special handling. 

That the native vegetation can be used as a criterion in making 
estimates of the crop possibilities of land still unimproved is sub- 
stantiated in comparisons of the large agricultural or nonagricultural 
areas of the United States with the areas of native vegetation. 

The greatest block of agricultural land in the United States was 
that originally covered by the tail-grass prairies. As we pass west- 
ward, the tall grass gives way to short grass and there is a cor- 
responding change in agriculture. Farms give way tx) ranches; with 
the increase in size of farms goes a decrease in land in crops and an 
increase in grazing land as crop production becomes less certain and 
the land becomes better adapted to grazing. Within the tail-grass 
area the type of farming is indicated to some extent by the type of 
vegetation. 

Corn Belt in Tail-Grass Area 

The great Corn Belt lies in the central portion of the tail-grass 
area, the area characterized by bluestem sod grasses. The spring- 
wheat area is largely in the wheat-grass area. The best of the short- 
grass lands is the grama-stipa portion lying in the Northeast, 
whereas the poorest, from this point of view, is the Muhlenbergia 
lying in the Southwest. Crops can be produced with fair certainty 
on grama-stipa land or gi'ama-buffalo-grass land, but are very doubt- 
ful on Muhlenbergia land. In the Northwest the wheat-grass sod 
lands of Washington and Oregon are now given over largely to the 
production of spring wheat. The only forest area of the west which 
IS giving way to agriculture is the cedar-hemlock forest of western 
Washington and Oregon. 

One of the areas showing practically no agricultural development 
is the spruce-fir area, covering the higher altitudes of the Rocky 
Mountains, of the West Coast Range, and of the northeast/ern 
highlands of New York and the New England States. The spruce-' 
tamarack area of the Great Lakes region, which has no agricultural 
value in its original state but is capable of reclamation, shows slight 
agricultural development. 

Contrasted with the spruce-fir, which has no agricultural value, 
the cypress, tupelo, and red gum of the southern lowlands has been 
largely turned to agricultural land. In its original state^ like the 
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spruce-tamarack, it has no agricultural value though its capabilities 
after reclaiming are high. 

Vegetation a Guide to Scientists 

The natural vegetation can also serve a very useful purpose in indi- 
cating the limits of the region over which any experimental data, 
climatic data, or agricultural history can be applied with a reason- 
able degree of safety. Often the results of an experiment station 
nearest the local farm should not be applied, but preferably those of 
a station located in a region showing the same type of vegetation 
even though it might be more distant. It may, therefore, serve as 
a useful guide to agriculturists in the application of agricultural his- 
tory or the results of scientific experimentation. 

If rightly understood, the natural plant cover indicates the suit- 
ability of land for crop production, either with or without irrigation, 
and offers an important indicator not only of the kind of crop but 
also of the most desirable type of culture. A large economic waste 
might be prevented by correctly determining the future use of land. 
The natural vegetation affords a sound basis for such a determination. 

H. L. Shantz. 

R. L. PlEMEISEL. 


N EMAS and Recent Nemas" are eel-shaped organisms vary- 

Progress in Nem- ing more in relative size than animals of 
atology Research otlier groups, the smallest being one two 
hundred and fiftieth of an inch long when 
full grown, while the largest is several feet long with a diameter of 
a slender lead pencil. The largest vertebrate organism on the same 
relative scale would be a good fraction of a mile long instead of 
about 100 feet long, as is actually the case (the largest fossil). 

Nemas are among the most abundant and widespread of all or- 
ganisms — so abundant that if all the other matter in the iiniverse 
could be magically swept away and we could tiien as disembodied 
^irits revisit these scenes, we should find them still recognizable. 
There would still exist in space a hollow sphere, the size of the earth, 
represented by a surface film comjmsed of the nemas formerly in- 
habiting the mundane soil an<l waters, plants and animals. We could 
recognize lakes, rivers, and oceans by the nemas peculiar to them. 
So, too, we could recognize the soil and tell where there had been 
one kind of soil and where another. We could recognize the cities 
by accuinulations of nemas peculiar to human beings and domesti- 
cated animals and domesticated plants. The trees would still stand 
in ghostly rows along the streets, represented by the nemas that once 
inhabited the bark of their trunks and branches. 

- Nemas are highly organized. Take man as a standard. The 
human body consists of a number of systems of organs; nervous 
system, digestive system, re.spiratory, glandular, circulatory, sexual, 
etc. Now in spite of its minuteness a nema contains all these sys- 
tems except the circulatory and perhaps respiratory — it has no 
heart or blood vessels and no definite lungs. It is one of the miracles 


M Nematodes — roundworms. 
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of organization that all these systems are packed into a narrow 
microscopic speck only about one two hundred and fiftieth of an inch 

Nerrias vary among themselves very much and do a multitude of 
different things. They can digest all sorts of food — not that any one 
species can digest all sorts of food, but that among them, one or 
another, they have learned to digest starch, fats, proteids, and prac- 
tically all other kinds of nutritious matter. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they are so widespread. Wherever there is a speck 
of nutriment we are no longer surprised to find nenias, whether it be 
in utter darkness miles below the surface of the sea, or in some 
niche, brought for a little while above the freezing point once a year 
by the midsummer sun in the Antarctic Continent far beyond the 
range of any quadruped or bird, and, so far as we know, of any in- 
sect — not of course beyond the range of microscopic plants, for nemas 
are animals and must have organic food. 

Nemas of Economic Importance 

Nemas are of great economic import an(*e, but the world is late in 
recognizing this, largely because most nenias are so small and because 
the technic of their examination is dilficult. Tliey are responsible 
for some of tlie worst and most destriudive diseases of plants and 
animals, and are responsible for annual losses aggregating billions 
of dollars, and for death, suffering, and inefficiency on a large scale 
among human beings and their domesticated animals and plants. 

Though nemas were loiown in very ancient times, and have been 
studied scientifically for 150 years, it is only quite recently that 
their full signifi(*an(‘e has begun to be recognized and emphasized. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth century scientists, knowing nemas 
mainly as parasites, gave little heed to the host of free-living aquatic 
and terrestrial nenias. 

One of the most outstanding recent advances in nematology is a 
radical change in conception— a recognition of the biological signifi- 
cance of the free-living nemas. This recognition now steadily in- 
fluences ns, changing our coiH*eption of what nemas are, what tlieir 
structures signify, how to interpret their behavior, what their rela- 
tives may be, and how, by specialization, the parasites arose from 
various free-living types. The completion of this revolution will 
reveal nematology as a definite and important branch of natural 
science, its designation no longer confused with or obscured by such 
terms as helmintliology and parasitology, and dealing with one of 
the most definitely marked of all phyla, consisting of an enormous 
number of exceedingly varied species astonisliingly widespread. 

The occurrence, on a great variety of nemas, of segmented organs — 
setae, mandibles, deirids, spicula — and the orderliness of the annules 
and external appendage^s; together with the numerical ix^lationshins 
involved, are among the most strikingly suggestive of all the recently 

disclosed features of nemas. , . i. , 

Our recently acquired better knowledge of the sense organs of 
nemas, and especially of the amphids, has far-reaching theoretical 
and practical result's. It has been recently determined that the 
amphids, not previously properly recognized in the parasites, but 
classed there as papillae, are fundamental features, always present 
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Taking the amphids of the free forms as a basis, the amphidic nature 
of the so-calleu lateral papillae of the parasites has oeen demon- 
strated. The amphids, together with the other head sense organs, 
have important taxonomic interest, becoming also a means of identi- 
fying larval nemas only somewhat less accurately than adults. 

Amphids a Factor in Nema Life 

The importance of such an aid in studying nemic diseases, where 
the larva passes from freedom to host and from host to host, can 
hardly be overemphasized. The amphids now appear a primary 
factor in the behavior of nemas, each species having amphids of a 
specific form and function. They are believed to act in such im- 
portant matters as orientation, finding food, locating proper life en- 
vironment, and seeking the other sex. How far-reaching, even for 
practical purposes, this knowledge may be, is seen in recent attempts 
of German scientists to applj chemical stimuli (believed to reach 
the nema through the amphids) to bring the sugar beet liema, a 
most serious pest, to development at a time when other conditions 
are unfavorable for it, so that it perishes. 

Another novel development in nematology, based on recent care- 
ful experiments, is the proposed use of nemas for the control of 
insect pests. For instance, certain nemas, mermithids, are a very im- 
portant factor in decreasing the birth rate of grasshoppers, and may 
prove available as a grasshopper control. Certain soil-inhabiting 
nemas, for example certain mononchs, prey upon the gall nema, one 
of the worst of all agricultural pests, and have been the subject of 
promising initial investigations in this new dire(‘tion. 

Nemas continue their historic role of originally furnishing pro- 
foundly suggestive facts connected with the subject of heredity, 
recently furnishing a parallel to the alternating haploid generation 
in plants. 

Recent discovery of a wide diversity in the cells of the nemic 
•intestine explains the diversified digestion of nemas, and hence 
their wide distribution in nature. Information of this sort is a 
very important aid in determining the probable character of the 
numerous new nemas constantly being discovered, since it aids in 
foi'ecasting whether or not they may prove to be serious pests. 

In the control of nemic diseases of man, animals, and plants, ad- 
vances of outstanding importance have been made in the use of 
drugs and the development of sanitary and cultural measures based 
upon more detailed knowledge of the life histories of specific nemas. 
Notably the introduction of carbon tetrachloride (CCI4) and later 
tetrachlorethylene . (C2CI4), used alone or combined with other 
drugs, for the removal of hookworms in man and animals has been 
of special merit. The stabling, pasturing, and .transportation of 
animals, the methods of culture of crops, and the methods of han- 
dling them in manufacture and in commerce, have l>een, in numerous 
cases, profoundly altered by the application of recently acquired 
knowledge of nemas and their relationships. 

Internal Structures Connected 

What other animals are most closely related to nemas is still 
a mystery. Pores connecting with longitudinal series of internal 
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organs have long been known to exist jn nemas. Latterly these pores 
have be.en di^overed in a much greater variety of genera, and, in 
a few cases, it has been discovered that the corresponding internal 
structures are connected with each other, and that a liquid is at 
liberty to flow along the internal tubular connections. That these 
structures may be homologous with corresponding lateral systems 
in other phyla, is a recent suggestion aiming at a solution of the 
mystery. 

Current science involves a vast amount of detail work; only 
through the accumulation of details are the great generalizations 
made possible. In the science of nematology recent years have seen 
accomplished a vast amount of detail work; much knowledge con- 
cerning nemas has been accumulated, which, although it can not 
be touched on here, is a prime incentive for further progress. 

A number of improvements in microscopic technic devised by 
nematologists have helped very materially to mak. possible the 
recent advances in nematology. 

N. A. Cobb. 


N ews Servke Development and extension of the grain mar- 

on Grain ket news service during the past few years has 
Markets brought to an increasing number of farmers the 
timely, accurate, and comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of factors influencing the market which is necessary to an intel- 
ligent understanding of the market situation. Such information 
has long been available to traders on the large exchanges and through 
them has been made available to other large dealers. Farmers in 
general, however, have had only the price Quotations and futures 
market comments to guide them in their marketing operations with 
little information relative to the basic factors which determine price 
trends. The grain market news service is giving to the farmers 
not only domesti(; but world- wide information which directly affects 
the prices farmers receive for some of their grains and which has 
not previously been readily available to farmers from other sources. 

The grain market news service has three major activities: (1) The 
assembling of crop and market information both domestic and for- 
eign; (2) the interpretation and analysis of the material assembled; 
and (3) the distribution of this information through special and 
regular reports and reviews. 

Broad Field Covered 

The material assembled covers a very broad field and comes from 
a great number of sources. It includes both foreign and domestic 
reports of crop conditions, acreage, and production estimates; stocks 
of grain in various positions; grain movement in coiiunercial chan- 
nels and into consumption; the probable supply, demand, and price 
trends, as well as special reports from various sources which are of 
value to the American farmer in marketing his crop. 

Analysis and interpretation of these reports must be done quickly 
so that the information may reach the farmer while it has the great- 
est possible value. To facilitate this work various statistical devices 
such as charts, graphs, and tabular statements of receipts, prices, 
supply and distribution, grain stocks, exports, imports, etc., are kept 
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up to date and ready for use at any time with the latest available 
information. 

The speedy distribution or dissemination of the material received 
is oi|e of the most important phases of this service. The weekly 
grain market review which is the principal medium of distribution 
is prepared in th^ Washington office each Saturday morning. Re- 
ports summarizing developments in domestic markets during the 
week and including comments on the foreign situation which are 
influencing the domestic markets are received by telegraph from 
representatives of this project in all of the important markets of the 
United States. 

Reports Are Telegraphed 

The information contained in these reports is combined with that 
from the other sources noted and incorporated in the review. Copies 
of this report are forwarded immediately by telegraph to Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, and San Francisco, where 
they are mimeographed upon receipt and delivered directly or mailed 
to newspapers and other agencies and individuals receiving the re- 
ports from those offices. They are also mimeographed at the Wash- 
ington office and distributed to the Southern and Eastern States. In 

f eneral, the reviews are available for publication or broadcasting on 
fonday in the principal producing and consuming areas. 

According to a recent survey, more than 800 newspapers with a 
circulation of over 5,000,000 were printing tliese reviews regularly, 
about a dozen of the larger radio stations were broadcasting them, 
and several hundred copies were being mailed to State marketing 
officials, county agents, and other interested individuals who had 
requested them. 

In addition to these regular reports, special market reviews and 
numerous press releases relative to market conditions of particular 
interest are given out from time to time through the piess service of 
the department. Reviews covering commodities of special interest 
to certain sections are also issued. These include a barley review for 
the California barley growers who must depend upon an export 
market for the disposal of much of their crop, a corn review pre- 
pared for the farmers in the Corn Belt, and a price service for spring 
wheat farmers giving premiums paid at the principal markets for 
high protein types of wheat. 

Weekly Grain Stocks Reports 

Another recent, important development of this project has been 
the weekly compilation and release of domestic grain stocks in com- 
mercial channels. Tliese stocks include the grain in store and afloat 
at the principal markets. The quantity of Canadian grain in store 
in bond in United States markets is given and the United States 
grain in store in Canadian markets. These data are more nearly 
complete than previous statistics and provide a better figure for use 
in computing the domestic grain supply. 

With the information which this service provides readily available 
to all important farming areas of the country, farmers are in a better 
position to plan and adjust their marketing programs to prevailing 
conditions and to secure more profitable returns for their products. 

G. A. Collier. 
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N ews service The feed market news service provides timely 
on Farm and accurate information concerning feedstims 
Feedstuffs which farmers buy. Most farmers buy some 
feed, particularly high protein concentrates, and 
some buy large quantities. The cost of these feeds makes up one of 
the largest items in farm expenses in the United States. The farmers 
feed bill in 1909 totaled nearly $300,000,000, and in 1919 over $1,000,- 
000,000. With such large quantities of feed to buy, dependable 
market information is of great value to farmers and dairymen in 
making their feed purchases. In addition, the spread of authentic 
information tends to stabilize market conditions and to reduce 
marketing costs. 

The feed market news service provides reliable information upon 
wholesale market conditions, together with representative quotations 
on feeds at important markets. It shows the production of impor- 
tant by-product feeds, the prices current at the principal markets, 
and the immediate demand for these feeds as indicated by the way 
they are being taken at the prevailing levels. Various local condi- 
tions which affect the market and are of great interest to buyers are 
included from time to time. 

Material from widely scattered sources is utilized in the prepara- 
tion of the reports issued by the service. The production of im- 
portant feedstuffs is obtained at regular intervals and in some cases 
this is supplemented by inquiries direct to manufacturers. Im- 
ports and exports of feedstuffs are obtained monthly. Weather con- 
ditions are considered in their effect upon the demand for feed- 
stuffs as are also the supplies of feed grains and of hay available 
in various areas. The exchange of reports with foreign corre- 
spondents supplies valuable information (‘oncerning the effect of 
foreign demand upon the domestic feed market. Representatives 
or correspondents at all the important markets of the United States 
telegraph market conditions and prices at those points each week or 
more often, depending upon the importance of the market. 

Reports Quickly Distributed 

Based on this material weekly reports are prepared covering the 
market developments and the factors underlying price changes for 
bran, shorts and middlings, linseed meal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
feed, hominy feed, alfalfa meal, tankage, and dried beet pulp. In 
order to make this information available promptly this weekly feed 
market i-eview is telegraphed to Chicago, Kansas City, and Minne- 
apolis for distribution by mail or radio from these cities. It is 
also mailed from Washington the same day and should be avail- 
able within 24 hours at practically all points in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The reports are furnished upon re- 
quest to individuals, farm organizations, and farm and trade papers. 

Through cooperation with state departments of agriculture a 
special service is furnished farmers in a number of States which 
are important buyers of feeds. Brief statements of market changes 
are supplied, together with representative delivered prices at con- 
venient points biased on current wdiolesale market prices. These 
quotations enable farmers to compare feed costs and encourage eco- 
nomical buying. 
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Additional distribution is given feed market information throu^ 
reports prepared for radio stations, farm papers, and cooperative 
purchasing organizations. From time to time special reports are 
piepared for (x)operating State departments of agriculture with 
especial reference to local conditions in their territories. Other 
material of more general interest is given wider publicity through 
press releases, farm papers, and trade journals. 

Prices Are Affected 

Wide distribution of this information helps to make market prices 
reflect more closely the balance between the supplies of the various 
feedstuff s and the probable feeding requirements as well as to keep 
local conditions in line with the changes at terminal markets. It 
also assists farmers to plan their feeding practices to take advantage 
of feeils which may be plentiful and relatively low priced at any 
time. 

H. S. Irwin. 

N itrogen Avan- The gi^adual change in this counfry 
ability Varies in from the extensive system of farming of 
Green Manures the pioneer farmer to the more intensive 
type necessitates the more widespread use 
of fertilizing materials. Animal manures have always held first 
place in maintaining the nitrogen balance of soils, but the increased 
demand for nitrogenous fertilizers without a corresponding increase 
in production of animal manures has stimulated the use of artificial 
fertilizers and leguminous green manures. In certain sections, es- 

} )ecially those with a short growing season, artificial nitrogenous 
ertilizers undoubtedly are wisely used. There are other sections, 
however, and this comprises the greater part of the country, where 
conditions favor the use of green manures. The availability of 
the nitrogen in these manures is therefore an important point. 

Experiments reported by various workers have shown that the 
availability of the nitrogen in leguminous green manures varies 
widely, due for the most part to the quality and (juaiitity of the 
green substances, the character of the .soil, temperature and moisture, 
and the time of application. Immature material has a higher nitrifi- 
cation than old, but this is often more than com{)ensated by the 
lower weight of the young plants. If applied to rich soil, a stimu- 
lation of the biological activities of the soil may occur, I’esulting in 
the production of nitrates from the soil humus and in the recovery 
of more nitrogen in the first crop than had become available from 
the green manure. Periods of high temperature of air and soil 
with sufficient moisture hasten the nitrification pf green substances 
resq.lting in an accumulation of nitrates. Losses through leaching 
are liable to occur if replanting is delayed too long. 

Much Variation in Availability 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the nitrogen avail- 
ability of leguminous green manures may vary from 10 to 80 per cent. 
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As a rule, 40 to 50 per cent return may be expected under ordinary 
conditions. This compares favorably with the availability of nitro- 
gen in animal manures but, as might be expected, it is not ordinarily 
as high as the return from artificial fertilizers. However, the lower 
efficiency of the orpnic manures is probably more than offset by the 
production of carbon dioxide from the decaying material, by the 
improvement in the physical condition of the soil, and by other in- 
fluences affecting the biochemical activities of the soil. 

The beneficial effect of legumes whether grown for green manure 
or for hay upon succeeding crops is influenced by a number of factors. 
Most attention has been dire(*ted to the increase in soil nitrogen 
through the activity of the bacteria in the root nodules. Since these 
organisms furnish the growing legume with most if not all of its 
nitrogen, thorough inoculation is therefore essential. Much also 
depends upon the selection of legumes to be grown. Tho^e adapted 
to the particular soil and climate and which make a vigorous growth 
should be chosen. Good tilth and a neutral reaction of the soil are 
very important if the most is to be realized from the legumes. The 
production of seed in some cases reduces the after effect, notably in 
the case of soy beans. 

Effects of Uninoculated Legumes 

Legumes grown without inoculation and free of nodules show a 
bene&ial effect when used as green manure but there is no indica- 
tion that this influence is any greater than that produced by non- 
legumes under the same circumstances. Obviously such an effect 
can not be explained by symbiotic nitrogen fixation. In some cases, 
the transportation of minerals such as phosphates and potash from 
the subsoil to the surface has been partly responsible. In other 
cases, the suppression of weeds by the thickly growing plants and 
the improvement in the physical condition of the soil have had their 
influence. In nearly all cases, however, increased bacterial activity 
of the soil, especially an intensified nitrification has been observed. 
Since uninoculated legumes and nonlegumes do not add to the store 
of nitrogen already present in the soil, no lasting benefit can be 
expected from the increased production of nitrates unless the nitrifi- 
able material of the soil is replenished by organic manures or by the 
growth of inoculated legumes. 

The growing of inoculated legumes effects the microflora of the 
soil as well as succeeding crops. The total numbers of bacteria are 
increased. Certain groups such as the Bac'lUus radiobacter and 
related groups are greatly stimulated. Since these organisms are 
known to be able to fix small amounts of nitrogen, it is (conceivable 
that they may be partly responsible for the increase in soil nitrogen 
under legumes. 

Nathan K. Smith. . 


N itrogen Per- The rapid development of nitrogen -fixa- 

tilizers Listed tion processes during the World War has 
and Described resulted in a large increase in the q^ntity 
of nitrogen available for fertilizers, ^e ca- 
pacity of the fixation plants in Germany has been increased and new 
plants built, and other countries have constructed nitrogen-fixation 
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plants. The result of such developments has been the production of 
a number of new materials, several having come from Germany un- 
der special trade names. The following is a list of these principal 
products with a brief description of each : 

Ammo-phos, a mixture or ammonium phosphate and ammonium 
sulphate produced in the United States. One grade contains 13 per 
cent of ammonia and 47 per cent of phosphoric acid, and another 
grade contains 20 per cent ammonia and 20 per cent phosphoric acid. 
The production costs up to the present have been too high to allow 
a general consumption of this material. 

Ammonium phosphate, a salt obtained by treating liquid phos- 
phoric acid with gaseous ammonia. It contains 14.8 per cent am- 
monia and 61.7 i)cr cent phosphoric acid. 

Leuna-saltpeter, a double salt of ammonium nitrate and ammo- 
nium sulphate, containing 31.5 per cent ammonia. About one-fourth 
of the nitrogen is nitrate and the remainder is ammonia nitrogen. 
It is equivalent to a mixture of 165 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
and 1(K) pounds of ammonium nitrate. 

Urea (or floranide), a compound manufactured by combining am- 
monia and carbon dioxide gas. It contains 46 per cent of nitrogen, 
which is equivalent to 55.6 per cent ammonia. 

Nitrate of lime or calcium nitrate, a compound of lime and nitric 
acid so treated as to give a physical condition suitable for broad- 
casting. It contains 15.5 per cent of nitrogen, equivalent to 18.8 per 
cent of ammonia, and 28 per cent of lime. 

Potassium-ammonium nitrate, a mixture of potassium and ammo- 
nium nitrates containing 15.5 j)er cent nitrogen, equivalent to 18.8 per 
cent ammonia (half as ammonia and half as nitrate nitrogen), and 
about 27 per cent of potash. 

Diammonphos, a compound containing ammonia combined with 
phosphoric acid, which contains 23 per cent of ammonia and 47 
per cent of phosphoric acid. 

Leunaphos, a mixture of diammon])hos and ammonium sulphate, 
containing 24 per cent ammonia and 15 per cent phosphoric acid, or 
a ratio of one unit of nitrogen to three-quarters unit of phosphoric 
acid. 

I^eiinaphoska, a mixture of leunaphos and potash salt, which 
contains 13 per cent of nitrogen, or 15.7 per cent of ammonia, 10 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 13 per cent of potash. 

Soda-potash-nitrate, a mixture consisting of 75 per (‘ent of sodium 
nitrate and 25 p<'r cent of potassium nitrate, and containing about 14 
per cent of nitrogen, or 17 per cent of ammonia, and from 10 to 13 
per cent of potash. 

Calcium cyanamide, a nitrogen salt, the first of the nitrogen- 
fixation products to be used in fertilizers. It contains from 20.5 to 
25 per cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 24.5 to 30 per cent of am- 
monia), and from 10 to 15 per cent of lime. 

Phosphazote, a product obtained from calcium cyanamide by treat- 
ing it with carbon dioxide, and then rock phosphate is mixed with it. 
The product contains about 12 per cent or ammonia and 12 per cent 
of phosphoric acid. 

K. O. E. Davis. 
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N itrogen Xlie growth of the art of nitrogen fixation dur- 

Fixation ing the past 20 years from a rather uncertain 
Progress experimental stage to the present industry which 
now supplies about one-half of the world’s suppty 
of inorganic nitrogen represents a most remarkable achievement. It 
is true that much of the rai)id develo]3ment of this art occurred under 
the urge of military necessity and tliat considerable impetus for the 
present expansion is being supplied by the desire of each country to 
acquire for purjx)ses of national defense an independent source of 
combined nitrogen. There is, however, behind the industry the great 
and growing demand for nitrogen in agriculture, which assures it a 
permanent and stable position in our economic scheme. 



Fig. 101. — The Fixed Nitrogen Uesearcli Laboratory of the United States Department 

of Agriculture 


There are three principal sources of combined nitrogen suitable 
for our present demands: (1) Ammonia obtained as a by-product in 
coke and gas production; (2) Chilean nitrate, and (3) the various 
products of atmospheric nitrogen fixation. The increased consump- 
tion of inorganic nitrogen during recent years has been very largely 
supplied by the latter source and the indications are that it will con- 
tinue to furnish the greater part of the increased demand in the 
future. 

. The quantities of combined nitrogen supplied by each in 1925 
were as follows: Atmospheric fixation, 607,000 metric tons; Chilean 
nitrate, 340,000 metric tons; by-product ammonia, 330,000 metric 
tons. The greater part of this total of 1,277,000 metric tons, prob- 
ably nearly 90 per cent, was used in agriculture. 
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The problem of nitrogen fixation is that of making av^Iable in 
combined and useful form the free nitrogen which comprises four- 
fifths of our atmospheric air. Three methods of accomplishing this 
have attained commercial importance. The arc proce>ss, m which the 
combination is effected by passing air through a high temperature 
electric arc, was established in 1905 in Norway. Its power con- 
sumption is very large and for that reason its commercial applica- 
tion has been largely confined to Norway, where cheap water power is 
abundant. The chief final product of this process is a fertilizer 
salt, nitrate of lime, which is obtained by neutralizing the oxides of 
nitrogen from the arc with lime. 

In the cyanamide process, calcium carbide at high temperatures is 
made to react with gaseous nitrogen to form a compound of calcium, 
carbon, and nitrogen, called calcium cyanamide. ^is product has 
found considerable use as a fertilizer, but certain undesirable proper- 
ties have definitely limited its consumption. 

The synthetic-ammonia process is the newest method and it has, 
because of its rapid development since 1913, contributed most to the 
growth of the nitrogen-fixation industry as a whole. In this proc- 
ess, purified hydrogen and nitrogen gas are made to combine at high 
pressures and temperatures in the presence of a catalyzer to form 
ammonia. This ammonia may be transformed readily into a variety 
of salts suitable for fertilizer use. 

Table 19 shows the growth of these proce-sses during the past 
decade. 

Table 19. — Production of nitrogen in metric tons per ye(pr for 1915, 19^, and 

1925 


Process 


Cyttimmide 

Synthetic ammonia. 


1915 

1920 

1925 

15,000 
100,000 
25, 000 

25,000 

140.000 

110.000 

37, 000 
170^000 
400,000 


Germany is still the center of this great industry and her present 
output probably accounts for 70 per cent of the world production. 
The expansion in other countries has been very rapid in the last few 
years. The United States, which five years ago had no plants for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, now has seven synthetic- 
ammonia installations with a combined capacity of about 80 tons per 
day. None of this present output is finding its way directly into 
fertilizers, but it is having the indirect effect of forcing more of the 
by-product ammonia into agricultural uses. The projected plans for 
expansion indicate that it is only a matter of a few years before the 
products of atmospheric fixation will be competing directly with 
other sources of fertilizer nitrogen in this country also. 

Fixed Nitrogen in Agriculture 

Nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus are the three important elements 
of plant food and hence the desirable constituents of fertilizers. It was 
realized long ago that fixed nitrogen, because of its limited occurrence 
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in nature, would present the greatest problem in the maintenance of 
soil fertility and that the nitrogen ot the air would have to be the 
ultimate source. The nitrogen fixation processes have gone far in 
making available more and hence cheaper combined nitrogen. In 
addition to increasing greatly the world’s supply of nitrogen, the 
development of dtmospheric-nitrogen fixation into a highly competi- 
tive industry is having the effect of directing attention to the whole 
problem of producing better and more concentrated fertilizer mate- 
rials. Many such fertilizer salts are now being produced and mar- 
keted as a direct result of the influence of the synthetic-nitrogen 
interests. Among them may be mentioned ammonium nitrate, par- 
ticularly in admixture as mixed salts with ammonium sulphate and 
potash compounds, calcium nitrate, urea, which contains 4G per cent 
nitrogen, and phosphates of ammonia in which the plant food phos- 
phoric acid serves as a carrier for the nitrogen. Practically all of 
this development has occurred in Europe, where the problem of soil- 
fertility maintenance is more acute than in our own country, where 
the availability of new land has postponed the necessity of x^racticing 
more intensive agri(‘ulture. 

It is only a question of time, however, before we too must turn 
toward more intensive methods of agriculture, and the growth of the 
nitrogen-fixation industry now impending in this country is certain 
to be an important factor in the soil-fertility problem of the near 
future, 

J. A. Almqitist. 

N itrogen Prom Nitrate of soda from the Chilean fields 

the Air Makes and small deposits of potassium nitrate are 
Good Fertilizer the only natural supplies of nitrogen in a 
form available for fertilizers. 

Other available forms are by-products; ammonium sulphate from 
coke ovens, gas works, etc., cottonseed meal from cotton, animal tank- 
age and dried blood from slaughterhouses, fish scrap from nonedible 
fish and small quantities of material from other sources. The by- 
products containing organic nitrogen are being used more and more 
for feeding purposes and the su}>ply available for fertilizers is be- 
coming smaller and smaller. As a result of this condition the at- 
tention of investigators in recent years has turned to the production 
of nitrogen salts by obtaining nitrogen from the atmos}>here through 
chemical methods. The effect of air-derived nitrogen salts in com- 
mercial fertilizers on crop production is now a much discussed sub- 
ject by farmers, fertilizer manufacturers, and investigators. 

The development of nitrogen-fixation })rocesses and the operation 
of nitrogen-fixation plants is making available to agi iculture a large 
supply of high-analysis nitrogen salts. Information*^ concerning 
their effect on crops and suitability for use as fertilizers is of con- 
siderable interest. 

The materials which have received most attention by manufactur- 
ers and investigators are ammonium chloride, which contains 31.8 
per cent ammonia; ammonium nitrate containing 42.5 per cent am- 
monia; urea containing 55.G per cent ammonia; urea phosphate con- 
taining 21.6 per cent ammonia and 45 per cent phosphoric acid; 
ammonium pnosphate containing 14.7 i>er cent ammonia and. 61.7 
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per cent phosphoric acid. All of these materials possess a high plant 
food content, as is evidenced by a comparison with nitrate of soda, 
which contains 18 to 19 per cent ammonia. That the greater use or 
chemicai salts in tlie maiifacture of fertilizers possesses a marked 
trend is shown by the much greater production of air-derived nitro- 
gen salts, especially in Europe. 

Great Increase in Nitrogen Fixation 

It is estimated at present that at least one-half of the world’s in- 
organic nitrogen comes from the atmosphere through nitrogen-fixa- 
tion methods, as against only 7 to 8 per cent in 1913. 

Experiments to determine the effect of these concentrated air- 
derived nitrogen salts under American farm conditions have been 
made covering a period of several years with cotton, potatoes, corn, 
garden, and truck crops. These have been located on official test 
farms and on commercial farms on some of the principal soil types in 
the Eastern States. (Fig 1C2.) The effect of the air-derived nitro- 



ne. 362. — One of tho eAjjeriim*ntal fleldH used by the df^part merit to test the effect of 
new nitrogen fertilizers on cotton 


salts, when used in mixed fertilizers witli acid phosphate and potash, 
has generally been good, and compares favorably with nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

In the fertilization of cotton, ammonium nitrate and urea have 
proven to be very good forms of plant food and have produced larger 
yields than did ammonium chloride, which has given a relatively 
smaller production than other nitrogen materials. The use of these 
air-derived nitrogen salts containing relatively high concentrations 
of ammonia when used in mixed fertilizers under cotton has not pro- 
duced any injurious effect on germination or on the plants in the 
early stages of growth. Neither has there been any indication of 
unusual leaching from the soil. 
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With potatoes, a crop requiring large quantities of fertilizers, tiie 
air-derived nitrogen salts nave diown up well. Fertilizers having 
tiieir nitrogen derived from these concentraited materials have pro- 
duced as large yields as those having their nitrogen derived from 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. This has proven true in all 
the large potato-growing sections of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Successful With Tniclc Crops 

These new fertilizer salts have also been successfully used ,wilh 
garden and small truck crops, which make a rapid growth, fruit;, ^nd 
mature in a relatively short period. Their effect on garden pe^, 
Lima beans, snap beans, and sweet corn has been good, producing 
somewhat larger yields than has nitrate of soda or sulphate oi 
ammonia. 

Although the effect of air-derived nitrogen salts, jst of which 
are highly concentrated, on crop OTowth and production, are gen- 
erally good when used in mixed fertilizers, there are difficulties to 
overcome. The keeping qualities of fertilizers as to caking, mois- 
ture, etc., and the ease with which they can be distributed in 
the field are important factors. Some of them, like ammonium 
nitrate, may have undesirable physical features in bulk mixtures or 
in storage and require that methods of preparation, mixing, storage, 
and application may have to be worked out, as had to be done with 
some oi our ordinary fertilizer salts and their mixtures. 

Small quantities of nitrogen-fixation products are now being used 
in commercial fertilizer mixtures, but their introduction into general 
use will no doubt be gradual, as it should be, in order to allow suffi- 
cient time to overcome the difficulties which may arise in commercial 
mixing and farm application. 

J. J. Skinner. 

B. E. Brown. 

O AT Varieties for Three new oat varieties belonging to 

the Winter Wheat the common oat group (Avev/i sativa 
Belt Yield Well L.) have achieved economic importance 

in the winter wheat belt. They are 
Albion (Iowa No. Richland (Iowa No. 105), and lowar. All 
are early varieties and all were developed as pure-line selections from 
the well-known and widely grown Kherson or Sixty-Day oat, intro- 
duced into this country from Russia by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
about 30 years ago. They were produced in extensive cooperative 
oat-breeding experiments conducted by the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Albion and Richland were selected in 1906 by L. Q, Burnett and 
were first distributed to Iowa farmers as Iowa Nos. 103 and 105 jn 
1913 and 1914, respectively. The lowar was isolated by Mr. Burnett 
in 1910 and first distributed to farmers in 1919. 

Because of their white kernels the Albion and lowar have met with 
the most favor. It was estimated that the Albion was grown on 
nearly 1,400,000 acres in Iowa alone in 1924, with perhaps an equal 
or greater acreage distributed throughout central Illinois, northern 
Misswri, norttieastern Kansas, and eastern Nebraska. lowar was 

TBK 1926 36 
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grown on about 800^000 acres in Iowa in 1924. lowar has a little 
taller straw and is from two to three days later than Albion in*, 
naturity. It also is superior- to Albion in yielding power, and there- 
fore is the more promising of the two strains. It already is widely, 
distributed in the more northern portion ,of the winter wheat belt, 
where it is replacing the Albion to some extent. 

The Richland has been less popular because of its short straw and 
yellow kernels. Its distribution, therefore, has been limited. In 
yielding power Richland has been superior to Albion and about the 
equal of lowar. It is primarily a special-purpose oat for growing 
on low, rich soils, where taller and later varieties frequently suffer 
loss by lodging. Richland also is resistant to stem rust of oats, which 
gives it exceptional value in years of severe rust epidemics, such as 
occurred in the northern portion of the winter-wheat belt in 1920. 

Probably a Natural Hybrid 

The Fulghum oat probably originated as a natural hybrid. It was 
developed in southeastern Georgia about 20 years ago as a plant 
selection from the Red Rustproof (Rod Texas) variety, which until 
recently was the standard oat of the South. The Department of 
Agriculture had no part in its selection but was largely concerned in 
its testing and distribution. It is a so-called red oat, belonging to 
the same group (Avena hyzamtvn^ C. Koch) as Red Rustproof and 
Burt. It is grown both as a winter and as a spring variety. How- 
ever, in recent years it has become much more important as a spring- 
sown variety, especially in the transition zone between the southern 
winter-oat and northern spring-oat belts. It is now grown most 
extensively in Kansas, but is becoming more popular each succeeding 
year in southern Ohio, Missouri, Oklahoma, and northern Texas, 
where it is largely replacing Burt. Its early maturity and ability to 
produce satisfactory yields under conditions which usually are un- 
favorable to early varieties of common oats have made F ulghum the 
most important new variety of American oats. 

A recent mass selection from Fulghum, known as Kanota, originat- 
ing in Texas and developed in Kansas, has become popular, especially 
in Kansas. Of the 1,712,000 acres of oats grown in Kansas in 1925 
over 700,000 acres were devoted to Kanota. It is believed that this 
area for 1926 may have exceeded 1,000,000 acres. 

If these new oats on the average outyield the previously grown 
varieties by only 3 bushels to the acre, which is an extremely con- 
servative estimate, the agCTegate increase in production amounts to 
several million bushels. It is probable that the Iowa varieties were 
grown on at least 6,000,000 acres, and the Fulghum (Kanota) on 
2,000,000 acres in 1926. This would mean an increase of 24,000,000 
bushels of oats with very little additional cost to the farmer. 

T. R. Stanton. 


O IL Test for Industrial enterprises are constantly in search 

Oil - Bearing of methods of analysis which will shorten their 
Seeds Found laboratory work and give more efficient plant 
control. Typical of such rapid methods are 
those now in use by the steel chemist for determining carbon, phos- 
phorus, etc., by the sugar chemist for determining the sugar content 
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of *^irups and similar materials, and of the cereal chemist for denoting 
the percentage of moisture in cereal grains. 

That a test of a similar character would be of great assistance to 
the vegetable-oil industry goes without question, as the buyer or 
seller of oil-bearing seeds would be in a position to know within a 
very short time the composition of the raw material. In addition^" 
more efficient operation of the oil presses in the plant would take 
place, as by means of frequent check tests it would be known how 
much oil was being expressed from the raw material and adjust- 
ments could be made in the pressroom to insure uniform conditions. 

In the past the greatest difficulties attending the development of a 
rapid test for determining the oil content of oil-bearing materials 
have been the lack of a suitable solvent to dissolve the oil, and remain 
fixed during the period of the test, as well as to the lack of simjde 
laboratory apparatus to measure the oil after it has been removed 
from the raw material. 

It has recently been found that a substance known as halowax 
(which, chemically speaking, is a monochloronaphthalene) is an ideal 
solvent. This compound has a very high boiling point so that it 
remains fixed during the test. Among other advantages it is non- 
hydroscopic, has a very small coefficient of expansion, and its cost 
is very small. 

To make the test on most materials the following technic will 
give good results : 

Grind 25 grams of material to be tested to a very fine state of subdivision. 
Place 2 grams of the material in a warm mortar and to it add 4 cubic centi- 
meters of halowax. Stir vigorously for two minutes. Filter through a smaU 
filter paper. Let the oil cool to room temperatuie. Place a drop of oil on 
the prism of a 5-place water-jacketed refractumeter and note the refractive 
index ; also note the temperature, a temperature correction (for flax- 

seed 0.00045 points should be added to or subtracted from the refractive index 
reading if it is over or under 25® G.). Compare the c*orrected reading with 
the flgures in a standard chart prepared as described below and determine 
the i;>ercentage of oil in the test sample. Wipe off the prism. 

How Oil Content is Found 

Making use of these general principles, and giving special attention 
to details, it has been found that the oil content of such substances 
as flaxseed, linseed meal, cottonseed, cottonseed meal, soy beans, cocoa 
beans, cocoa and cocoa products, peanuts, sesame seed, and mus- 
tard seed can be easily determined by noting the refractive index 
of a mixture of a dennite quantity of halowax and the indefinite 
quantity of the vegetable oil under test, with the readings on a chart 
computed from definite quantities of halowax and known quantities 
of the same vegetable oil for which the test is being made. 

The minimum equipment necessary for carrying out the test by 
the ref ractometer method is as follows : 

Buitable grinding equipment, a refractumeter capable of being read to « the 
fifth decimal place, one pli»ette, one analytical balance, several mortars and 
pestles, small fnnnels, test tubes, folded filter paper, and absorbent cotton. 

On the average it takes about 15 minutes to make a ^mple deter- 
mination by the optical method. This tincie, of course, can be re- 
duced if the teste are made in volume. This is in contrast to the 24 
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hours necessary to extract the linseed oil from flaxseed to the 16 hours 
jaecessary to extract cocoa butter from the cocoa bean, and to the 
8 to 4 hours necessary for the extraction of cottonseed oil from cot- 
tonseed meal. 

The cost of making the test is slight. After the initial expense 
of purchasing the equipment nec^sary for completing the test, the 
expense of reagents and other necessaries should not be over 2 cents 
per test. 

D. A. Coleman. 

H. C. Fellows. 


O LIVES of the In the Mediterranean countries where the 
Barouni Va- olive has been cultivated for centuries it is in 
riety Do Well many areas one of the staple foods of the labor- 
ing classes. Wlien playing this important role 
it is not the pickled green olive nor the stuffed gi*een pickle com- 
monly known on the American table that is used, but the ripened fruit 

cured in salt, which 
makes a most nutritious 
and apparently health- 
ful product. The ripe 
olive is less well known 
in America and is very 
rarely used here as a 
dried, salted product. 
However, methods of 
processing and canning 
the ripe fruit have been 
developed which have 
resulted in a product 
greatly relished by 
many who have become 
familiar with it. At 
the present time an area 
of about 100 acres is 
planted to the Barouni 
variety in California. 

In the fall of 1904 
one of the department’s 
explorers traveling in 
northern Africa ob- 
tained from the prem- 
ises of M. Robert, of 
Kalaa-Srira, near Susa, 
Tunis, a variety of olive 
known as Barouni, 
which has proved adapt- 
ed to the olive-growing 
areas of the southwest- 
ern United States and 
is of special value as a 

Fio. 168. — Fruits of Barouul olive (S. P. I. No. ripe pickl© olive. T. H. 
12569) grown at the plant Introduction garden, 

Chico, Calif. Fruiting branch froul nonlrrlgateS tree Aearney, Who obtained 
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the variety, wrote at the time: “This is the largest olive in the 
country, and M. Robert’s is about the only place where it can be 
secured.” Nine small cuttings of this variety were forwarded" to the 
department’s plant introduction garden at Chico, Calif., and received 
there January 12, 1905. 


Three Trees Grown 

Three trees were grown from these cuttings and planted in the 
trial grounds. After a few years when they came into bearing the 
fruits were of such large size that they at once attracted special 
attention and indicated the probable value of the variety for com- 
mercial use. (Fig. 163.) However, it seems possible thkt tte large- 
sized fruits might be due in part to the trees being young and pro- 



Fi«. 1G4, — Tre*' of the Harouni olive ( S. 1*. 1. No. 12509) at the plant introduction 
jjtarden, Chico, (^allf. It is about 20 feet high, with a si^rcad of 27 feet 


(lucing but a light crop, and the production of subsequent years was 
necessary to establish its real merits. The tree of the Barouni is ex- 
tremely vigorous and free growing. (Fig. 164.) It is rather pre- 
cocious, hearing while quite young and maturing fruits of large 
size and excellent quality about 10 days ahead of the Mission variety. 
In size it is much larger than the Mission, comparing favorably in 
this respect with the Sevillano and Ascolano, which are used for the 
queen olives of our commercial trade. It Has a good oil content, 
being similar to the Mission in tliis respect. The pit is compara- 
tively free, but inclined to be a little large. It takes lye readily and 
is easily pickled. When utilized for commercial ctinning the Barouni 
should be picked from when it turns a straw yellow to when it has 
a purple tmge on the tip. When gathered at this stage the oil con- 
tent varies from 12.75 to 16 per cent, and when allowed to mature 
fully on the tree it contains about 18 per cent of oil. One large 
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tree at the plant introduction garden when 11 years old produced 
328 pounds of fruit, or at the rate of 10 tons of olives to the acre. 

rhe Barouni can be propagated from cuttings or by grafting the 
same as other varieties of olive. When top working trees, bark 
grafting is quite commonly practiced. 

Roland McKef4. 

O nion Cunng to Myoellal neck rot {JSotvytis hyssoidea 
Prevent Decay W.) is the most important storage decay of 
While in Storage onions in the Middle West, where the crop 
is grown not only for table stock but also to 
a large degree for sets. The causal fungus overwinters in the soil or 
on refuse and subsists during the growing period of the crop pri- 
marily as a saprophyte upon old onion leaves or other dead organic 
material. Wlien the plant is mature the organism enters chiefly 
through the neck of the bulb, whence it proceeas down the succulent 
scales causing a semiwatery decay. Thus the disease is in general 
initiated in the field during the process of harvesting or curing. In 
extreme cases as much as half of the bulb may have rotted before it 
is placed in storage, but in the main the infection is in the incipient 
stage at this time and may not be recognized niacroscopically. 

A study of this disease which has extended over a periol of some 
10 seasons in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois has brought 
out some important facts which have a direct bearing upon contml. 
These point to the conclusion that conditions which prevail during 
harvest and subsequent curing in a large measure determine the 
amount of decay which follows.* Briefly, dry clear weather which 
tends to check the development of the fungus and at the same time 
hasten the drving of the neck tissues of the bulb tends to prevent 
infection while the reverse condition enhances infection. 'Hms, in 
certain years when favorable weather prevails at this critical time, 
the disease is negligible in storage, whereas in other seasons it may 
cause losses varying from 10 to 90 per cent. 

Control Through Artificial Curing 

Effective control has therefore been worked out through providing 
artificial means for sulRciently rapid curing of the bulbs, in spite 
of inclement weather. It has been found by experimentation that a 
surprisiimly short treatment is sufficient to check the disease effec- 
tivmy. The procedure consists simply of forcing a current of warm 
dry air (first heated to 100"^ to 115° F. by drawing over a cast-iron 
stove or steam coils) through the onions in the slatted containers in 
which they are later stored. The period necessary will vary with 
the material at hand, but should be continued until the outer neck 
tissue is well dried. With onion sets this usually requires three to 
six hours. The bulbs may then be handled in the usual manner. 

This control measure has been tested first in connection with white 
onion sets, where extreme susceptibility of the plant, the high value 
of the product, and the protracted storage period necessary all com- 
bine to warrant the extra cost involved. The results of 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 leave no doubt that the process is commercially practicable 
for this crop. The question of commercial adaptation to large 
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onions is still unsettled. The greater succulency of the nedc tissue 
makes a much longer treatment necessary, and the additional cost is 
enhanced by the fact that initial value per bushel of the large onion 
crop is ordinarily appreciably less than that of onion sets. , . 

J. C. WALKMti - 

O RANGE Freezing Freezing is one of the hazards in the pro- 
a Hazard in duction of oranges in the United States and 
AH Uo S. Groves none of the citrus regions of this country 
are so located geographically as to be en- 
tirely free from possibilities of low temperatures sufficiently pro- 
longed as to seriously injure the trees and destroy the fruit. The 
fruit is much more easily injured than the matured wood or foliage 
of the trees and temperatures of 2G^ F., especially if tl cjy are of long 
duration, are almost certain to cause some injury to iruit and to any 
new growth or young leaves. Temperatures of 22° to 24°, long con»,j 
tinned, are liable to cause injury to the trunks and limbs of most of 
the varieties of round oranges (CUrm sinerbsis) grown in California 
and Florida. This injury is manifested by splitting of the bark and 
wood of the trees, defoliation, killing back olf the smaller limbs and, 
in extreme cases, the whole tree will be killed. 

Frequently the trunks of young trees up to 3 or 4 years of age are 
wrapped with newspapers, cornstalks, or other materials, to protect; 
them from freezing injury and these wrappings afford a considerable 
protection though the top and portion of the tree unprotected may 
be killed. A bearing tree can be produced more quickly and witn 
less ej^nse from the uninjured trunk of such a tree than by replant- 
ing. The best protection the orange growers have found is the sup- 
plying of artificial heat by burning of crude oil, coke, or such prod- 
ucts in orchard heaters. In the California citrus region, which uses 
this method of frost protection extensively, about 1,500,000 orchard 
heaters are in use. In practice the heaters are usually lighted in 
orange groves at a temperature of 28° F. in order that aU the heaters 
be lighted when the temperature reaches the danger point. 

Evidences of Freezing Injury 

The fruit may be injured at somewhat higher temperatures than 
the trees. The pulp of Valencia and navel oranges freezes at tem- 
peratures varying from 26.5° to 29° F., and the peel at somewhat 
lower temperatures. It is thus possible to freeze the pulp of an 
orange solid without noticeable injury to the peel, and oranges 
frozen under natural conditions usually exhibit no external evidences 
of freezing, even though the interior of the fruit may be a mass of 
partially dried, disorganized pulp. Freezing the "pulp kills the 
luice vesicles so that the juice can escape and the interior of the fruit 
Joses water. It W.omes lighter in weight in proportion to its size, 
and it is thus possible to separate the sound fruit from the frosted 
by the difference in their specific gravity. Inasmuch as this test is 
not applicable commercially until several weeks after freezing and 
fruit which is severely injured by freezing is liable to lose moisture 
and deteriorate in transit, other methods of separating sound and 
frosted fruit have been developed. Perhaps the best index of frost 
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injury soon after freezing is the presence of crystals of the glucoside 
hec^eridin in the septa between the segments. These crystals ar^ 
mry commonly found in frosted oranges* They form within two or 
three days after the fruit is frozen and can easily be distinmished. 
The presence of these crystals, or the discoloration and wrinkling of 
the tissues which sometimes accompanies freezing, afford a reliable 
test as to whether oranges have b^n injured so that they will de- 
teriorate while being marketed. 

i It is sometimes said that oranges which have been frozen are 
unwholesome. Although they are not as attractive and may not be 
as palatable as sound oranges, the conclusion that they are actually 
injurious has little, if any, foundation. 

Lon a. Hawkins. 


O utlook Re- The growing feeling among farmers of need 
ports — ^Their for complete and up-to-date economic informa- 

P reparation tion led the Department of Agriculture in 1923 
to begin preparing and issuing statements on 
the outlook for the production and marketing of the principal agri- 
cultural commodities. These reports met with such a favorable 
reception that the work has been expanded and made a regular part 
of the program of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In the 
preparation of the reports this bureau has the assistance of other 
bureaus which have information that needs to be considered, and it 
collaborates with the extension i^rvice in the distribution of the 
reports. 

In January of each year a comprehensive report is prepared cov- 
ering the outlook for all the commodities on which sufficient informa* 
tion is available. During the summer of each year special reports on 
the outlook for hogs, sheep, and cattle are prepared and a report on 
the outlook for wheat production is issued each year just prior to 
the time of planting winter wheat. The general rejiort on the agri- 
cultural outlook for 1926, issued in F ebruary, contains statements on 
31 different commodities in addition to statements on the domestic 
and foreign demand situation, agricultural credit, and farm labor 
and equipment. This report covers a greater number of commodities 
than any of the reports that had been issued up to that time 

The reports are designed to give to farmers prior to planting and 
breeding time information as to what the probable conditions will 
be when their products are ready for market. The statement on 
every commodity is based on all available information which will be 
of assistance to producers in planning their production programs 
and balancing their different lines of production so as to obtain the 
greatest returns and avoid as far as possible the overproduction or 
underproduction of any commodity. 

Committee for Each Crop 

For each of the agricultural products, a committee composed of 
those in the bureau who are most familiar with the production and 
marketing of the commodity assembles all available information on 
the present supply of the product and the demand for it, and on the 
trends of production and consumption. The committee, assisted by 
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represeiitativee of other bureaus of the department interested in the 
production and inarketine of the commodity in question, studies the 
information carefully and makes a tentative judgment as to the out- 
look for its production during the coming year. The oommodkiy 
cmnmittee then presents its analysis of the situation and its judg- 
ment as to the outlook to a larger committee consisting of one raenif 
ber at least of each of the commodity committees, with the chief of 
the bureau as presiding officer. 

This larger committee makes a critical review and appraisal; of 
the findings of each commodity committee so that the ^atemexd^s 
when made public represent the consensus of opinion of the entire 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and of the assisting 
members of other bureaus. 

The preparation of the reports on cotton illustrates the many 
points that are considered and the varied sources of information on 
which the statements are based. Something like half our cotton is 
exported and careful attention must be given to the foreign demand. 
The foreign representatives of the department furnish special reports 
on the trend of conditions in the cotton industry in the countries 
where they are stationed. 

Production from other countries supplies a considerable part of the 
world’s cotton, and trends and conditions in foreign-producing coun- 
tries must be studied by the committee. 

When the prospective domestic demand is under consideration the 
many ways in which cotton is utilized are reviewed and the trends of 
general business activity and industrial conditions are appraised 
with regard to their probable effect on the demand for finished goods. 

The supply of old cotton remaining unused when the new crop 
begins to move has a marked influence on the returns to growers, and 
the committee must estimate the probable carry-over of old cotton 
into the new crop year. The likelihood of damage by the boll weevil 
during the coming season is stated in so far as it can be foretold 
from the conditions during the previous season and the winter tem- 
peratures in the cotton belt. The committee also considers the prob- 
able costs of fertilizer, labor, machinery, feed for work stock, and 
poison for weevils. 


Com Conditions Complex 

The outlook for the production of a commodity such as corn 
depends upon conditions- almost entirely different from those which 
determine the outlook for cotton. Almost all our corn is consumed 
by livestock and the demand for corn is determined to a large extent 
by the number and kind of livestock to consume it. Here a judgment 
must be made as to the probable numbers of hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
cows, and other livestock that will be on hand when the corn crop 
not yet planted is matured and ready for consumption. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the fact that oats, barley, and other feed 
crops can be used as a partial substitute for corn. If corn should be 
scarce and high in price while the supplies of other feed crops are 
plentiful, livestock producers who must buy feed will be inclined to 
use less corn. Likewise in arriving at a sound judgment as to the 
outlook for livestock production, the prospective supply of feeds 
must be given considerable weight. 
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The statements necessarily present the national point of view and 
should be carefully oonsiderea by producers in every region to deter^ 
mine whether the general suggestions apply to a greater or lesser 
extibnt to their conditions. 

In making his plans each farmer must bear in mind not only the 
probable conditions of the market for the different commodities he 
can produce, but also the conditions under which he is farming and 
the characteristics of his own farm.' Both the requirements for 
production and the probable returns from the product should be 
considered in making decisions as to what to produce and how much 
to produce. 

Since conditions vary so widely in different parts of the country, 
no blanket recommendation applicable to all the produc^ers of a ^ven 
commodity can be made in statements which present the national 
point of view. If the outlook for the production of some commodity 
IS good it does not necessarily follow that all the producers of that 
commodity would profit by increasing their production. Neither 
does it follow that it would pay all the producers of a commodity 
to curtail their production when the outlooK is for a lower demand or 
increased supplies from foreign countries. On account of this, many 
of the State colleges, through their experiment stations and extension 
services, have adopted the plan of preparing and issuing statements 
for farmers within the State, these statements being based in part 
upon the department’s report and in part upon the local conditions 
that affect the possible lines of producion in which the farmers there 
may safely engage. 


Useful to the Cooperatives 

These reports have been of particularly great value to cooperative 
marketing associations and many of these associations have been 
very active in disseminating the reports among their farmer mem- 
bers. Frequent requests are received from these associations calling 
for more complete information or information on additional 
commodities. 

The general outlook report issued in January is followed by a 
report on farmers’ intentions to plant spring crops. This informa- 
tion gives producers an opportunity to make acljustments in their 
plants should there be a tendency to overplant or underplant par- 
ticular crops. A report on intentions to plant fall crops is issued 
in August. Frequent surveys of breeding intentions with regard to 
specific classes of livestock are giving producers more information 
upon which to base their plans. 

It is the intention of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
expand this work so as to cover a larger number of commodities, to 
concentrate on the collection of economic information and the analy- 
sis of statistical data needed to furnish a better basis for subsequent 
reports, to obtain wide dissemination of the reports, and to assist 
the State colleges, cooperative organizations, and others in every 
way possible in preparing and disseminating .localized statements 
that apply specifically to She farmers in different areas and regions. 

When farmers in general come to base their production programs 
on a well-considered judgment as to the probable demand for their 
products when they are ready for sale and on the trends of produc- 
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tion in competing countries and in competing areas in this country, 
just as successful men in other businesses have been doing for years, 
farmers will have made marked progress in placing the agricul- 
tural industry on a parity with the other industries of the country. 

' H. R. Tollet. 


P ACKERS and Stock- The livestock and meat-packing in- 
yards Act; How it dustry taken as a whole is probably 

is Administered larger than any other single class of 

business in the United States. 

The remarkable growth and extent of livestock production devel- 
oped certain agencies which came to be recognized as essential to the 
marketing and processing operations. The livestock markets, or 
public stockyards, have become the central points through which a 
large part of the livestock produced in the tjnited States passes on 
its journey from the farms and ranches to the consumers of the 
meat and other animal products. 

In sending his livestock to these central markets to be sold the 
shipper usually consigns it to a commission man, or cooperative 
agency, who make it their business to represent the shipper in caring 
for and selling the livestock. The buying side of the stockyard 
markets consists of packer buyers, order buyers, and dealers. 

For some' years before the passage of the packers and stockyards 
act there was a more or less general feeling among livestock produc- 
ers that conditions in the livestock markets were such that general 
super visional authority over the many phases of this important busi- 
ness should be exercised by the Federal Government. Specific de- 
fects were known to exist and there was much controversy concerning 
the facts as to the operation of the market machinery by which the 
value of livestock was established. leaders in the industry came 
to realize the need for intelligent and impartial supervision. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act 

In August, 1921, after extensive hearings. Congress passed a law 
known as the packers and stockyards act, which vests in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture certain regulatory authority over the packers, 
stockyard owners, market agencies, and dealers. This authority ex- 
tends to the business of packers done in interstate commerce, whether 
carried on at a public stockyard, or elsewhere. Such packers are 
prohibited from engaging in unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de- 
ceptive practices ; or from doing anything to restrain competition ; 
or from establishing a monopoly. 

On June 30, 1926, 77 stockyards were within the provisions of the 
act. A stockyard is defined as a place commonly known as a stock? 
yard, and conducted for compensation or profit as a public market, 
consisting of pens and inclosures for holding, selling, or shipment 
of livestock in interstate commerce, containing an area of 20,000 
square feet or more. When the Secretary finds that a stockyard 
meets all these requirements, it is posted as a public market, and due 
notice is given to the public, and to the stockyard owner. Ordinarily 
facilities furnished hy a stockyard owner are holding, feeding, 
weighing^ or otherwise handling livestock in commerce. 
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There were located at posted public stockyards on June 80, 1926, 
approximately 1,265 martet agencies, whose services consist in the 
buying and selling of livestock on a commission basis, or furnishing 
other stockyard services. In addition there were approximately 
4j465 dealers engaged in the business of buying or selling livestock, 
either on their own account or as the employees or agents of others. 
The market agencies and dealers are required to register with the 
Secretary, showing the place and character of the business conducted. 

Fair Charges Required 

The law provides that the regulations and practices of stockyard 
owners, market agencies, and dealers must be just, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory. It prohibits any practice which is unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory, or deceptive. Stockyard owners and market 
agencies are required to furnish reasonable service upon request. 
Schedules of rates and charges for these services must be filed with 
the Secretary, and kept open to the public. Changes in these sched- 
ules can be made only after proper notice to the Secretary and to the 
public. The rates and charges for services must be just, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory. 

Prior to November^ 1924. a regulation of the Secretary provided 
for a bond to be furnished by market agencies covering the proceeds 
of sale of livestock. Under an amendment to the packers and stock- 
yards act, effective July 1, 1924, a new regulation was issued, effective 
November 1, 1924, which provided that all market agencies and 
dealers should furnish bond covering their obligations. Under this 
regulation it was necessary to have new bonds filed, or to require 
revision of old bonds. 

The Secretary may hear complaints, as well as make inquiries of 
his own, with reference to rates or practices of any of the agencies 
subject to the terms of the act. He can determine and prescribe 
reasonable rates and practices, as well as prohibit the use of prac- 
tices found by him to be in violation of the act, or rates which have 
been found by him to be unreasonable or discriminatory. 

The Secretary can require special and annual reports from packers, 
stoc^ards, commission men, and dealers. Authority is given to in- 
vestigate their books, records, and accounts, and to prescribe the 
manner in which such records should be kept, if it is found that they 
do not properly disclose all transactions involved in their business. 

Certain rules and regulations have been promulgated by the Secre- 
tary. These rules generally cover the proper weighing, feeding, and 
handling of livestock, and the rendering of true and correct accounts 
to the shippers. 

How Law is Administered 

For the purpose of administering this law the Secretary has cre- 
ated an o^anization known as the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration. This is in charge of a chief administrative officer, who acts 
for the Secretary. A staff of administrative and technical assistants 
is located in Washington and in the field. Twenty offices are located 
at the more important public stockyards. Supervisors experienced ir 
marketing supervise operations at these points, as well as at othei 
small stockyards assigned to them. These men make numerous spe 
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ciri reports of their activities. Through them it is possible to main- 
tain a close contact with the persons aiid agencies whose business 
operations are affected by the act, and to adjust minor troubles 
quickly and informally. 

The supervisors attend to complaints by shippers and others con- 
cerning service, such as cleanliness of pens, adequate water suj^ply, 
prompt unloading and delivery, price and delivery of feed, physical 
condition of pens and alleys, and prompt delivery to and removal of 
livestock from scales. Practices of the trade, involving such things 
as the sale, price, or weight of livestock, complaints bv and between 
market agencies, dealers, and stockyard companies, sale and disposi- 
ticm of crippled livestock and dead animals, operations of t)acker 
buy ers and traders, likewise receive close attention. 

Specifically supervisors have brought about improvement in facili- 
ties for receiving livestock, especially by motor trr.Kj and removed 
unfair price discriminations between truck and rail livestock. The 
quality and weight of feed at a number of markets have been 
improved, and delays in weighing livestock overcome. 

Other special investigations have been made into the practice of 
direct buying by packers, and the competitive relation of markets to 
learn whether any manipulation of supply exists for the purpose of 
controlling prices. 

Accurate Weights and Scales 

The administration is attempting to see that accurate weights are 
obtained for livestock. The purpose is to have suitable scales prop- 
erly tested and maintained, and operated intelligently, to insure 
accuracy. This work is in charge or two weight supervisors skilled 
in scale mechanics. They work in cooperation wuth stockyard com- 
panies and with city, State, and commercial scale-testing agencies. 

Audits of books and accounts of stockyard companies, market 
agencies, and dealers are made, with a full report to the Washington 
office. The auditor procures and furnishes information necessary to 
a complete understanding of the finances and practices of the busi- 
ness. When the audit of a market agency is made, if its financial 
condition is unsatisfactory, action is taken to safeguard the interests 
of the shippers and patrons of the market. This may involve the 
addition of capital, or separation of the shippers’ money from the 
funds of the market agency, or both. Many commission firms with 
strong finances have adopted this plan of carrying the shippers’ 
proceeds in a separate account. 

The administration aims to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the act fairly and impartially and to safeguard livestock 
marketing fully. It is felt that these efforts are building up a 
greater confidence in the central markets as a safe and satisfactory 
place in which to buy and sell livestock. 

John T. Caine III. 

P EACH Prices are The size of the peach crop determines in 
Mainly Governed large measure what the average price to 
by Size of Crop growers will be for the season. A less im- 
portant factor, though an important one at 
times, is the general level of prices, which reflects business condi- 
tioner and measures changes in the value of money. 
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PRODUCTION IN MILLIONS Of BUSHELS 


Fio. 165- — Relation of total iieach production to United Btatee farm price adjuated, 

1910-1925 

Figure 165 shows the nature of the relationship between the size 
of the peach crop and the average farm price of peaches, corrected 
for changes in the price level, as disclosed by a comparison of those 
two factors over a period of years. The larger the crop the lower 
the price has been, following up and down a rather dennite curve, 
except during the years from 1916 to 1920, when the demand for 

S eaches was low. on account of the sugar shortage, car Portage, 
ecline in real incomes of wage earners, and other factors. 

This curve may be used to estimate what the average far m pr ice 
for the season will be, when the size of the crop is known, WTiat, 
for example, would the probable average price if a 60,000,000 
bushel peach crop were harvested? Follow the 50,000,000 line up 
on the chart to where it strikes the curve, then follow across to the 



Fid. 196 . — Belation of peach production in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Oeoraia to Georaia farm price adjusted. 1910-1925 
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price scale. The indicated price is $1.09, c^^rrected for price level 
variations. Multiply this by a value for the all-commodities price 
level index of the Bureau o:^ Labor statistics for September, which 
will give the desired estimate. 

Such a comparison is more useful when localized to a single State. 
Georgia is the most important peach-producing State. In Figure 
166 a comparison is given of the average July and August price in 
Georgia with the production of peaches in the Georgia region, in- 
cluding Georgia, North Carolina, , and South Carolina. The same 
type of curve is observed as in the preceding chart, though 1914 and 
1922 are somewhat olf the line. 

E. M. Daggit. 


P EACH Survey of Costly mistakes are frequent);^ made in the 
National Scope development of peach orchards. From three 
Shows Pitfalls to four years ale required to bring a peach 
orchard into bearing and often conditions 
prevailing at the time of setting out the orchard are much different 
from those prevailing during the producing period. Improved 
methods of transportation and marketing have placed the peach 
industry on a national basis and although trees may be grown over 
tlie greater part of the United States, certain districts have out- 
standing advantages. Thus, it is important that new plantings be 
carefully planned. 

During the fall of 1925 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
cooperation with various State and other agencies, undertook to col- 
lect and assemble information on the fresh-peach industry for the 
guidance of growers. Special attention was given to tendencies in 
production, to recent plantings of trees of various varieties, to prob- 
lems of competition and distribution, to the extent to which peaches 
are marketed by rail, and to the cost of developing an orchard to 
bearing age. 

Car-lot shipments of fresh peaches increased at the rate of about 
2,000 cars annually. It is likely that shipments by auto trucks also 
increased materially but no figures are available to show the extent 
of increase. This increase in commercial shipments of peaches has 
come about, not because of an expansion in the number of trees all 
over the country, but because of extensive plantings and improved 
management of orchards in a number of the more favored peach- 
producing districts. 

Prices Low in Some Districts 

In some districts production has increased so rapidly and exten- 
sively that prices have declined greatly. In Georgia,^ North Caro- 
lina, and in others where the increase in production has been great, 
1926 prices to growers were so low that many orchards were de- 
cidedly unprofitable. Recent plantings in many States have been so 
extensive tnat production may be expected to increase for some years 
to com^ providing the orchards now planted are not badly neglected. 
^ The figures on the ages of trees in 1925 indicate that much of any 
increase in production will come from Georgia, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 
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‘Relative numbers of young and of old trees reported in the survey 
foft 26 States show that in Greorgia, the leading fresh peach produc- 
ing State, 59 per cent of the trees were^less than 6 years old in 1925. 
and 28 per cent had not then come into bearing. Other States or 
less commercial importance at present show much larger percentages 
of young trees. 

Keener competition in the marketing of peaches from some States 
may be reasonably expected during the next few years. The cost of 
tk^nsportation and refrigeration set rather <lefinite limits on the dis- 
tance which peaches from a given district can be sent to market. As 
transportation costs increase with increased distance, it becomes more 
and more necessary to ship only fruit of high quality and attractive 
pack if the best returns are to be realized. This is particularly true 
in years when there is a large crop throughout the peach-producing 
districts. Thus, during years of low production in the East and 
South it becomes more possible for distant producing districts to ship 
to the larger markets and it is at such times that California increases 
the shipments of fresh peaches to the Central and Eastern States. 

Distribution of Shipments 

Normally Georgia supplies most of tlie territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River until the States farther north begin io send their 
crops to market. Texas shipments are confined mainly to the Stales 
west of the Mississippi River and to Illinois. North Carolina ship- 
ments go to the Atlantic seaboard region mainly. States lying 
directly north of Tennessee take most of her peaches. Arkansas 
peaches are marketed largely in the near-by States of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri. Illinois peaches go to Chicago, St. Louis, and the 
smaller cities in the Middle West. The Middle Atlantic section, such 
as New Jersey and Eastern Shore of Maryland, depend upon New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States and Ohio for markets. Most of 
the Michigan crop is usually consumed in the Middle West. New 
York peaches go to the eastern cities, while Colorado and Utah 
peaches are marketed for the most part' in the region lying east of 
them and extending to Illinois. Car-lot shipment implies relatively 
large movements and long distances to markets. The motor truck 
has, however, been effective in getting peaches to consumers who 
could not be reached otherwise. 

According to the survey of 1925, nearly 50 per cent or more of the 
merchantable crop marketed in each of the States, West Virginia, 
Idaho, Alabama, New Jersey, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Ohio, was sold locally or hauled to market by truck or 
wagon. A very large percentage of the crop in some of these States 
goes to near-by towns and cities, usually by truck or wagon, 
although some shipments are made by express. In Ohio less than 
16 per cent of the 1924 crop was marketed by rail. In 1924, on the 
other hand, Georgia sold locally or hauled to market by wagon or 
truck only 4 per cent of the peaches sold. The same conditions as 
in Georgia, although to a lesser extent, obtained in the other impor- 
tant peach States of the South, West, Midwest, and East. 

Oi the many varieties of peaches grown, only a few are of com- 
mercial importance. Good com^rcial peach trees must be hardy 
and produce regularly. The fruit must be of good shipping quality, 
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SO that it can be sent to distant markets and remain in good condi- 
tion. The Elberta is by far the most important variety east of the 
Rockies, as it meets these requirements. Other varieties of impor- 
tance in certain districts are the Belle, Hiley, J. H. Hale, and Carman. 

In some States a fairly large number of trees are found of little 
known varieties and of seedlings. In general, fruit from such trees 
may prejudice consumers against buying more peaches of the well- 
known standard varieties. 

Care in Orchard Site Selection 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the necessity of exer- 
cising care in the selection of the orchard site and in planting the 
orchard. With cost rates as in 1925, land could be bought and a 
peach orchard set out and cared for until 4 years of a^e for a sum 
amounting to $90 to $650 per acre, depending on the district selected. 
The cost of the land is the largest single item. In the commercial 
peach districts land is not a limiting factor in setting out an orchard, 
but a really good site may not be easily found. An enterprise like 
a peach orchard, that requires much time and money to develop, 
should be undertaken only after one is convinced that in due time 
the orchard will be profitable. Competition from near-by orchards 
and from competing districts during the bearing life of the orchard 
should be considered. An orchard that costs little, but bears fruit 
only occasionally, or bears fruit of poor quality, or even good fruit 
that must be sold on a glutted market, may be less profitable than one 
of higher cost, which produces good jFruit regularly, for which there 
is ready sale. 

M. R. Cooper. 


P EANUTS: How Few people who buy a small bag of 
They Reach the roasted or salted peanuts from a street 
Consumer vender know of their origin or of the many 
processes the peanuts have passed through 
since leaving the ground. Peanuts are supposed to have originated 
in Brazil, but were taken in slave ships to Africa, Spain, and other 
countries at a very early date, and the types of peanuts that we know 
in America were pi'obably developed in Spain and various parts of 
Africa. 

The growth of the peanut industry in the United States was slow 
until the introduction about 45 years ago of labor-saving machinery 
for the various cleaning and shelling processes. The increase of the 
boll weevil in the cotton-growing States was responsible for a w^ave 
of peanut planting throughout the Southern States 10 or 12 years 
ago. During the last three or four years peanut production in this 
country has been less than during some of the war years, largely 
because of lessened returns and the preference of the southern 
farmer for planting cotton when reasonably profitable. 

Peanuts require a long summer in which to mature properly, and 
so are not planted commercially north of a line running west from 
southern Virginia. Virgin! a- type peanuts are large-podded and 
to do best in the soils of southeastern Virginia, northeais^rn 
North Carolina, and central Tennessee. Elsewhere in the peanut 
29217®— -YBK 1926 37 
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belt the small-podded Spanish is the preferred type, although many 
Runners, with pods of medium size, are planted in Alabama ana 
Florida. 

Left in Stack to Cure 

After the peanut plants are dug or pulled from the ground, they 
are left in a stack or windrow to cure tor a month. This lessens the 
tendency of the kernels to shrivel. Then the pods are picked from 
the vines by means of a mechanical picker or tnreshing machine and 
taken to the cleaning or shelling factory. Large storage houses at a 
number of tlie factory points provide a means for holding over 
peanuts from the time of harvest until tliey are needed later in the 



Fig. 1C7. — Cutting? peniiut candy into ft-cent bars. The past two or three yeai’S ban 
seen a ^reat increase in the volume of peanuts used in making peanut candy, and 
new kinds are frequently placed on^ the market 


season. Millions of pounds of peanuts are also storexl in the cleaning 
and shelling plants. 

As the peanuts come from the farm the pods are often partially 
covered with dirt and accompanied by sticks, stones, and otlier foreign 
material. In consequence, cleaning operations are necessary as a 
preliminary step in making the peanuts ready for sale. This is 
e^ecially true in the Virginia-North Carolina section, where the best 
or the large-podded nuts are sold in the shell for roasting. Before 
peanuts in the shell are considered ready for bagging they pass 
through a revolving reel, where excess sand and dirt drops out, 
through a machine for cutting off the little stems attached to the 
pods, past various fans to blow out chaff, light stems, and lightweight 
pods, through grading machines, and even a polishing drum, which 
contains a white, dustlike powder in which the pods tumble around 
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sufficiently to give them all a fairly uniform color. Finally, the 
pods pass along revolving, endless belts, along which workers are 
seated to remove discolored misshapen pods and any remaining 
foreign material. 

Peanuts for Salting 

Peanuts ths(t are to be shelled and sold for salting^ peanut butter, 
or peanut candy do not need such elaborate preparation, but usually 
pass through some recleaning machinery before being shelled. It is 
important that stones be removed, however, and a device using air 
currents and gravity is employed for this purpose with Spanish 
peanuts. The shelling is accomplished by forcing the pods between 
two cylinders, the inner one revolving, while the outer is stationary. 
To the revolving cylinder are attached two steel ‘^beaters,” which 
strike and crack the hulls of the nuts. Shelled Virginia-type pea- 
nuts are graded into two sizes, the larger of which is malted and the 
smaller worked into peanut bu^r and peanut candy. Peanuts which 
have been split in going through the machinery are used for cheaper 
grades of butter and candy. 

Spanish and runner jieanuts are always sold shelled. Shelled 
Spanish are so uniform in shape tliat they are well adapted to the 
penny vending machines, so numerous in some cities for the .sale of 
salted peanuts, and enormous quantities are sold for this purpose. 
Spanish peanuts are also used to blend with Virginia-type nuts in 
making peanut butter, and a considerable and imjreasing volume is 
used in peanut candy. Runners are used primarily as a substitute 
for Virginias in peanut butter and peanut candy. 

Shelled peanuts of the Virginia type which are to be salted have 
the thin outer skin removed before being placed in the vegetable oil 
in which they are cooked. With salted Spanish, however, the thin 
red skin is left on. 

Peanuts in the shell are roaste<l from 15 minuter to an hour, 
depending upon the size of the roaster ami the amount of heat used. 
Scorching is likely to result if the heating is too rapid. The ma- 
chinery ff)r roasting peanuts on a large scale is similar to that used 
for roasting coffee. In fact, (offee roasters are using their equipment 
increasingly for roasting {Mjanuts as a side line. 

Harow) J. Clay. 

P ECAN Trees Require Abundant sunshine and free space are 

Abundant Sun- no less essential to the parts of a pecan 
shine and Space tree that are to produce their share of 

its crops than is liberal plant food in 
available forui and space to the roots. This fact did not receive the 
attention it demanded from most of the pioneers in the industry who 
were tlie first either to top-work the wild groves of the" kSouthwest or 
to plant the first orchards farther east. 

The pecan tree is the largest growing nut tree under orchard cul- 
tivation. The average spread of ordinarily big trees, 50 or more 
years of age, standing in the open and in locations favorable to their 
growth is probably from 100 to 125 feet, although maximum trees of 
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materially greater range are not unusual. This is fully three or 
four times the usual size of normally big apple trees and from four 
to six times that of the peach, yet many of the first pecan develop- 
ments were spaced at from 15 to 30 feet, which represented the usual 
planting distance of these species at that time. 

The planting distance between pecan trees has increased an aver- 
age of approximately 1 foot a year since 1900. It was then about 35 
feet. At present, few orchard trees are being set less than 60 feet 
each way. The end is apparently not yet in sight as 100 feet is being 
speculated upon and occasional orchards are being so spaced. 

Evidence of greatly reduced bearing surface in the lower parts of 
the trees because of the shading and subsequent death of, firsi; tlie 
fruit spurs and then the entire branches, is to be seen in nearly every 



Fig. IBS. — I*ecan branches about to come together In the middle of the rowa. With 
varieties known to be intolerant of shade, the alternate trees should be removed 
promptly when this condition develops. These are Frotscher trees, standing 50 feet 
apart each way. The photograph waj^ taken 14 years after planting 


orchard of the South that has made normally rapid growth and has 
been of adult bearing age for more than five years, llie branches of 
many of these earlier plantings form a canopy from 20 to 50 feet 
high from one row to another, below which there are few or no 
bearing branches except on the outside of the end rows. 

Only One Cure for Crowding 

There is but one remedy to apply, once crowding has begun; 
namely, to eliminate some of the trees. This costs money and takes 
courage, especially as not infrequently crowding has begun before 
the trees have begun to bear profitably. 

Regardless of whether or not the trees are destined to become 
profitable in later years with thinning, they are most unlikely to do 
so without it, once serious crowding has begun. As to the ex^t time 
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at which they should be thinned, much will depend upon the variety, 
original spacing distance, rate at which they have grown, and various 
other factors. Some varieties are less promptly affected by shade 
than others, either because of greater ability to endure siiade or 
because of an erect habit of growth and the causing of less shade, or 
both. The Stuart affords a good illustration of the upright-growing 
type, very resistant to shade, and requiring a minimum of actual 
space during a long part of its early bearing period, and the 
Frotscher, an equally good illustration of a variety that is both 
broadly spreading and intolerant of shade. 

The extent to which the branches of the trees in an orchard may 
como together at the middles and serious shading begin is shown in 
Figure 168 photographed near the end of the fourteenth growing 
season after the trees had originally been set out 50 feet each way. 



Fu;. 109. — A Fi’otscher pecan tree at the end of a crowded row, showing the extent 
to which the lower braiiches have dropped on the inner side us a result of shading, 
and been retained in full bearing on the sunny side 


The damaging results of shading were much in evidence at harvest 
time of the year in which this picture was taken. The leaves on the 
lower branches matured and dropped prematurely and the nuts from 
the same branches were so poorly filled that they seriously lowered 
the average condition of the entire crop. 

Alternate Trees Removed 

One year later the branches crossed the middles of the tree rows 
to such extent that the vision was entirely obstructed and great spaces 
became vacant about the lower parts of the trees where recently there 
had been heavy-bearing branches. It was then so obvious that the 
process of self-pruning was likely to continue indefinitely unless 
prompt action was taken that the alternate trees in the part of the 
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orchard where they wet e the largest and incidentally the best bearers, 
were removed. 

None of the trees in the outside rows were disturbed, as these had 
one side on which they were free to develop. The lower branches 
on the inner sides of these trees continued to drop off as shown in 
Figui;e 109, by which it may also be seen that those on the outer side 
were still being retained seven years later when the picture was 
taken. 

Following the removal of the alternate trees, not only did the 
lower limbs cease to die but those not too far gone put out new leaves 
and spurs and began again to bear crops. The filling quality of the 
nuts was restored to normal and the yields per acre continued to show 



Fig, 170. — Diagonal view showing the amount of space bc'-tween tl»e rows in a 22-y(‘^jir 
old Frotscher pecan orcliard, originally set 50 feet each way, seven years after the 
alternate trees had been removed 


a satisfactory increase. The ends of tlie lower limbs began to sag 
with weight of nuts and to again occupy the space which had been 
vacant. 

A typical view between the trees, taken seven years after the thin- 
ning process took place, on the diagonal, which had become the order 
of alignment with the thinning process, is shown in Figure 170. This 
shows that it will probably be only a few years before tlie branches 
will so overlap that thinning will again be advisable. 

C. A. Rued. 

P ERQUISITES The majority of farm operators give their 

Hold Good men hired for the season various privileges on 
Farm Help the farm, or allowances of farm products in 
addition to their wages. Some of these per- 
quisites have been customary for many years and are given and 
taken as a matter of course. Others are so new that frequently the 
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farm operatar feels they have been forced upon him — ^that he had 
to give in or lose a good farm hand. 

Perquisites are a more important factor in the wages of farm 
labor than has generally been realized, but many farmers have given 
these matters little thought. They are an important means of at- 
tracting to and holding good hands on the farms. 

For many years rates of farm wages have been commonly quoted 
with or without board, but with no reference to the additional value 
of perquisites given. Farm wages seem low compared to wages paid 
nonagricultural laborers. What are the perquisites given noncasual 
or st^dy farm hands? What are thev really worth to these men! 
How much do they make up to them tor the low cash farm wages? 
How much does it cost farmers to give these perquisites? How are 
they helpful in getting and keeping good farm hands'? A recent 
investigation by the Department of Agriculture has partly answered 
some of these questions. 

Perquisites Are General 

The perquisites considered here are those of month hands, hired in 
most cuvses for the crop season or a year. Comparatively few farmers 
who reported give these men cash wages without perquisites of some 
kind. Those most commonly given are board, lodging, house rent, 
fuel, milk, meat, vegetables, fruit; a chance to keep livestock such as 
poultry, pigs, a cow, or a horse or mule; feed or pasture for the 
livestock kept; garden, and use of employer’s horst'.s or mules. 

Practically all single men reported on receive board. The other 
perquisites most commonly given them are use of horses or mules 
and vehicles, and garage space for their own motor vehicles. 

Few married men are given board, but the majority receive tlie 
use of a house or cabin and some fuel. In addition, the variety of 
perquisites given them is much greater than foi* single men. Those 
most commonly given besides house or cabin, fuel (usually wood), 
are milk, meat (usually pork or its products), vegetables and fruits 
(especially potatoes and apples); the privilege of keeping poultry, 
pigs, cow, horse, or mule; allowance or feed or pasture for the live- 
stock kept; garden space; use of horse or mule and farm tools and 
vehicles; garage space for the man’s own motor vehicle. 

The average money wage of unmarried farm hands reported upon 
in this study was $42, and of married men, $50 per month. The 
total farm value of the perquisites given each clavss of men was nearly 
the same ; for the former, $30, for the latter, $31 per month. 

Beard For the Unmarried Men 

Board and lodging are given nearly all unmarried men. They are 
the perquisites most costly to the farm operators .who give them. 
Board alone averaged over twice the value of any other perquisite 
reported. The separate values of the more numerous perquisites 
given married men averaged lower; for instance, house rent, when 

f iven, $9 ; wood or coal, $4 ; dairy and poultry products, $10 ; meats, 
5 ; feed for livestock the man was allowed to keep, Few men 
got more than a few of these perquisites. The usual kinds vary con- 
siderably from one part of the country to another. 
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-In this study the farmers were asked to value ^rquisites at their 
actual value on the farm, but it is believed that freouently the cost 
to farm operators of giving perquisites is very little compared to 
their value to the hired hands. Wood furnished may be simply dead 
stuff the man cuts himself ; chickens or pig or cow may pick up much 
of their feed from what would otherwise go to waste or be idle fields. 
Vegetables and fruit given may be unmarketable because of blemishes 
or small size, but fit for home use. The farmer is seldom put to in- 
convenience by allowing the hired hand garden or garage space, or 
put to much expense for his man’s use of farm tools, horses, and 
vehicles. 

If the hired man had to pay average city prices for the perquisites 
givep, him on the farm, tlie cost to him would often be more than 
twice their farm values. Foi* example, the average monthly rental 
for a city home of five rooms is about $22 per month ; fuel and light 
add $7 more. In the city the average family buys barely a quart of 
milk a day at a cost of over $4 per month; the hired farm hands 
reported on got over 3 quarts a day, valued at over $8 per month. 
The city family pays $2 a bushel for potatoes, and buys less than a 
bushel a month; the farm liand was given almost 2 bushels, worth 
nearly $3. Tn cities there is little chance to have a garden, to keep 
poultry or other livestock, or to get meat free and other things many 
farm liands receive. The average married farm hand’s perquisites, 
worth about $30 per month on the farm, would probably cost him 
nearly twice as much if paid for in the city. Besides, he gets other 
perquisites for w’hich it is hard to estimate costs and values, yet which 
would be missed by a family accustomed to them. 

Many farmers needing a good class of steady hired help should 
consider giving additional perquisites possible on their farms, espe- 
cially those which cost little but mean much to the laborers. Work- 
ing men not on farms usually hear little of farm work except that 
wages are low; they would more often consider it as an occupation if 
they knew what perquisites and consequent savings in expenses were 
offered in addition to wages. Giving perquisites is an important 
means of attracting and holding good farm hands. 

J. C. Folsom. 

P hosphate Fer- Phosphate comprises more than two- 

tilizer Deposits thirds of the 7,000,000 tons of fertilizer 
of U. S. Ample used in the United States annually. From 
this we may assume that phosphate is our 
most important fertilizer material. Its importance in relation to 
agriculture and the domestic fertilizer industry is emphasized by 
the fact that the United States possesses the largest known deposits 
of phosphate rock, making us entirely independent of foreign sources. 

Phosphate fertilizers may be divided into two classes — (1) those 
in which the phosphorus is readily soluble in water, and (2) those 
in which the phosphorus is practically insoluble in water, but is in 
such a form that it can be slowly utilized by plants. Basic slag, 
bone meal, bone ash, bird guano, precipitated phosphate, and finely 
^ound raw rock phosphate belong to the second class. Basic slag 
IS an important phosphate fertilizer in Europe, but its use in this 
country is limited because of our very small domestic production. 
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Bone meal, bone ash, bird guano, and precipitated phosphate are 
valuable fertilizers, but they are produced only in comparatively 
small quantities. Under certain conditions of soil and climate good 
results have been obtained with finely ground, raw rock phosphate; 
for example, when it is used on an acid soil or when it is applied 
with farmyard manure or green manure. 

Our most important phosphate fertilizer is acid phosphate, or 
superphosphate. It is manufactured by treating phosphate rock 
with sulphuric acid, and it contains from 16 to 20 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid (PoOr,), practically all the phosphorus or which is soluble 
in water and can be readily utilized by plants. Acid phosphate also 
contains a large percentage of gypsum, which is formed during the 
manufacturing process. Although gypsum has some value for cer- 
tain types of plants and soils, no direct charge is made for that 
which is present in acid phosphate. However, its presence increases 
the cost of the fertilizer to the farmer, since on it the farmer must 
pay as much freight as on an equal quantity of the xeal fertilizer. 



Fjg. 171, — Mining Tennessee brown phosphate rock, Mountpleasant, Teiin. 


Double superphosphate, a material similar to acid phosphate, is 
produced in limited quantities in this country. It contams from 
40 to 45 per cent of water-soluble phosphoric acid (PoOg) and prac- 
tically no gypsum. A relatively high-grade phosphate rock is now 
used in the manufacture of both acid phosphate and double 
superphosphate. 

Much Phosphate Lost 

Approximately 4,000,000 tons of phosphate are lost or w^asted an- 
nually during the process of treating the phosphate rock as mined^ 
to obtain the high-grade material required for the manufacture or 
acid phosphate. There are also enormous deposits which can not 
be utilized for the manufacture of acid phosphate because they 
contain undesirable impurities or cornparatively little phosphate. 
Becognizing the importance of prolonging the life of our phosphate 
resources, the Government h^s done considerable work in the last 
few years on methods for utilizing these low-grade and waste ma- 
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terials. The production of liquid phosphoric acid seems to be the 
most desirable method, and several processes have been worked out 
for its manufacture from both hi^h-grade and low-^ade phosphate 
rock. Liquid phosphoric acid can be combined with ammonia or 
notash to form soluble, highly concentrated, solid fertilisers which 
can be handled and transported at a minimum cost. Although these 
concentrated materials are not produced in any appreciable quan- 
tity at the present time, it seems very likely that they will constitute 
a large portion of the phosphate fertilizer used in the future. 

K. D. Jacob. 

P hotographs The coming of the motion picture and the 

Tell Story of much more general use of photographs in edu- 
AgricultiJire cational publications, magazines, and news- 
papers in the last 20 years have made the 
present generation in the United States both in the city and country 
picture minded. Pictures telling a definite story or lesson relating 



Fi«. 172. — Thi<^ contrast picture tellH the «tory of a ditch-bank-paHturing ciemonstra- 
tiori. On the right we see the unpastured bank and at the left the bank that ha» 
been pjiKtured 


to the farm and farm home have found important uses in extension 
education. They ai-e used to help tell effectively the story of success- 
ful demonstrations in efficient farming and home-making practice. 
Such photographs make clearer and more readable bulletins, circu- 
lars, leaflets, and posters sent out by the extension divisions of the 
State agricultural colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They illustrate stories about successful extension dem- 
onstrations appearing in newspapers, magazines, and farm journals. 
As lantern slides and in charts and posters extension workers use 
them to show more clearly the things talked about. In extension 
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exhibits they show steps in demonstration and better ways of doing 
certain things. 

A series of well-taken photographs showing the progress of an 
extension demonstration gives to the many who can not watch from 
week to week the demonstration itself a clear idea of how the demon- 
stration is carried out and what are its results. Photographs make 
it possible for people to see at any season of the year what a demon- 
stration is like, whether it is in growing a crop, feeding animals, mak- 
ing a dress, or rearranging a kitchen. The photograph has proven 
particularly valuable in showing before and after views illustrating 
changes, duo to improvements or treatment. For example, the beau- 
tifying of the grounds around a house or improved feeding of a 
farm animal. Photographs of contrasting kinds of materials, 



FiCJ. 17.S, — Farm woinna in her improved kitchen. This picture anKwers the require- 
ments for natural surroundings, costume, and action 

methods of handling equipment, or types of animals are often help- 
ful in driving home an extension lesson. It is found that extension 
activities such as tours, team demonstrations, contests, camps, and 
short cours<^s are much l>ettcr understood by the reader or listener 
when good photographs of them are used. 

Interest Should Be Concentrated 

Photographs used in extension education to be effective must be 
good photographically. They must show clearly the definite step in 
a process described. The eye should go directly to one center of 
interest in the picture and only one if the picture is properly taken. 
A photograph that has several centers of interest in it does not meet 
the requirement of a good teaching picture which is to tell clearly 
one definite thing. In photographs in which people are shown, the 
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surroimdingB, costumes, and action of the people should be appro- 
priate and natural. (Fig. 173.) If the people in a picture have the 
appearance of doing something they are not used to or if they are 
dressed in clothes or are in surroundings not suited to what they are 
doing, it has been found better not to use the picture since it is not 
likely to be convincing. 

The supply of photographs suited for use in extension education is 
growing steadily. The extension service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has a reference file of photographs on farm 
arid home subjects for the use of extension workers and cooperators 
of over 25,000 photographs. Its loan collection of 60,000 lantern 
slides comprises about 150 series of interest to farm audiences. Each 
bureau of the department, also, has its own specialized collection of 
photographs illustrating the results of its investigations in the teach- 
ing use of which the extension service cooperates. Supplementing 
these sources of photographs many of the State agricultural colleges 
maintain large collections of photographs and lantern slides, touch- 
ing every phase of extension education relating to the farm and in 
the farm home. 

Reuben Brigham. 

P IG Surveys The pig-survey reports issued by the depart^ 
and Market ment twice a year, as of June 1 and December 1, 
Stabilization show the size of the spring and fall pig crops 
of each year as a percentage of the similar crop 
of the preceding year, and the number of sows bred to farrow the 
following season (fall or spring) as a percentage of the nuihber 
actually farrowed the similar season of the preceding year. The 
survey of June 1, 1926, showed the size of the 1926 spring pig crop 
as a percentage of the spring crop of 1925, and the number of sows 
bred to farrow in the fall of 1926 as a percentage of the number 
actually farrowed in the fall of 1925. 

Thus these reports have the* dual character of current produc- 
tion” and ‘‘intention to produce” reports. As such they furnish 
information from which can be estimated the probable seasonal mar- 
ket supplies of hogs. This is of great value to producers in making 
feeding and marketing plans. Indications of future production as 
shown by breeding intentions' are useful to individual producers in 
deciding their own breeding programs. 

The name “survey ” instead of “estimate” is given to these reports 
because they are not estimates in the sense that crop reports are 
estimates or forecasts. The latter as issued by the department repre- 
sent the judgment of the crop-reporting board after a study of all 
available data bearing on the respective items. The pig-survey 
reports give the results as computed from a tabulation of the returns 
made by producers covering their own operations. No attempt is 
made to modify these results on the basis of information received 
from other sources. 


Post Office Department Assists 

The procuring of the basic material for these surveys is a joint 
activity of the Post Office Department and of the Department of 
Agriculture. The survey cards are prepared by the Department 
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of Agriculture and distributed by the rural and star route mail 
carriers of the post office. To the postmasters of each post office, 
from which a rural or star route operates, a supply of cards is sent 
sufficient to furnish 15 to each carrier. These cards are given the 
carriers by the postmasters, with instructions as to the manner in 
which they shall be distributed. These instructions ask that the 
farms from which reports are obtained be as nearly as possible repre- 
sentative of all farms along each carrier’s route, including large and 
small, owned and rented, good and poor. If possible, the carrier 
interviews the different farmers and fills out the himself; 

otherwise he leaves the cards in the mail box with reqUBSls that they 
be filled out and returned to him the next day. The carriers turn 
over the filled-out cards to the f)ostmaster, who mails them direct to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Advantages of the Plan 

Among the advantages of this method of obtaining information 
are the following: 

The returns furnish a more truly random sample than returns sent 
in from a selected list or returns from a list selected at random. 
There is danger, however, of the returns becoming selective if the 
rural carriers tend to distribute the cards only to the farmers who 
fill them out most readily. 

The returns are much larger and better distributed than returns 
from mailed questionnaires. Between one-third and one-half of the 
cards sent out are returned. 

The cost of procuring the returns and distributing the results is 
much less than with mailed questionnaires. 

Farmers Gain Contact with Department 

Many farmers in this way are brought into contact with the crop 
and livestock reporting activities of the department who otherwise 
would be largely ignorant of them; many are interested in the pig- 
survey results who might not otherwise learn of them. This tends 
to increase the possibilities of these reports actually influencing the 
decisions of enough farmers to make them a real factor in production 
changes. 

The number of cards returned is much larger than actually needed 
to give a stable sample. To expedite the report only the estimated 
minimum number are used. For the leading hog States these are 
distributed by counties on the basis of 1 card to each 30 farms 
reported by the census as raising hogs. This gives about a 3 per 
cent sample. 

These reports are of greatest value to producers since they furnish 
information as to seasonal hog production some months in advance 
of the time when the marketing of this seasonal production takes 
place. This makes it possible for producers to adjust their feeding 
plans to this probable production. The reports also give marketing 
agencies, extension organizations, and farm papers dependable infor- 
mation upon which to advise hog producers as to market supplies, 
price trends, and marketing policies. 

Such information tends to reduce the speculative factors in the 
packing business. In the past very little information was available 
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as to hog supplies in advance of the winter packing season during 
which surplus storage stocks are accumulated. The pig-survey re- 
ports make possible advance estimates of total crop-year slaughter 
and the seasonal distribution of such slaughter. Financial arrange- 
ments, plant organization, surplus storage policies, and marketing 
programs can now be more definitely worked out in advance than 
was formerly possible. 

In short, these reports furnish a basis for better adjusted produc- 
tion, more intelligent feeding, and more orderly market distribution 
of hogs speculative packing and better organized merchan- 

dising o^^^roducts. 

C. L. Harlan. 


F NK BoUworm The pink bollworm is now recognized as one 

and Measures of the most injurious cotton pests of the world, 
to Exclude It probably outrivaling the cotton boll weevil 
which has been estimated to cause, in this coun- 
try, an annual loss in excess of $200,000,000. At present, the pink 
bollworm is established in all of the commercially important cxitton- 
producing countries and in a number of them is responsible for 
losses ranging from 30 to 50 per cent of the crop. The cultivation 
of cotton in Hawaii has been practically abandoned, owing to the 
ravages of this pest, where it has been found to infest from 50 to 99 
per cent of the bolls in the field. It affects the production of cotton 
in several ways; namely, rcnluces the yield, lowers the quality of 
products, and affects the oil content of the seed. 

Briefly, the general color of the larval or worm stage is pink, from 
which the common name is derived. Eggs are deposited by the 
adult, which resembles somewhat in color the common clothes moth 
of this country and has a wing expanse of from three-fifths to four 
fifths of an inch from tip to tip, on various parts of the plant, about 
half being on the green bolls. These eggs hatch in about 10 days, 
and the small worms shortly thereafter penetrate into the interior 
of the cotton bolls or squares and later enter the seed. The fact 
that the larvae or worms may live in the seed for two years makes 
it possible for the insect to be transported to the most remote quar- 
ters of the earth. 


Preventive Action Taken Early 

The department early realized the nec^essity for taking drastic 
steps to protect the cotton industry of this country from invasion 
by this pest, and in 1913 prohibited, under the plant quarantine 
act, the entry of cottonseed from all foreign countries and localities, 
with the exception of the Imperial Valley of the State of Lower 
California, Mexico, where the pink bollworm is not known to occur. 
Subsequently, a similar prohibition was placed -on the entry of cot- 
tonseed from Porto Rico and Hawaii. Early in 1920, it was dis- 
covered that shelled corn shipped from Mexico was arriving at 
American ports of entry, fouled with cottonseed which may contain 
living pink bollworms; and to meet this situation, the entry of corn 
from that Republic was conditioned upon its being ground or sub- 
jected to a temperature of at least 200^ F. for a period of not less 
thain five minutes. 
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. Investigations to determine the various ways in which the pink 
boll worm may be introduced, disclosed that bales of cotton may 
contain varying quantities of seed, and also that the wrappings used 
on cotton, cotton waste, etc., often have adhering to them cottonseed, 
thus leaving open an avenue for the entrance of the fjink bollworm. 
Inasmuch as this insect can live for a long period within seed, the 
entry of bales, of cotton and wrappings used to cover foreign cotton 
presented a serious risk ; and following experiments conducted by the 
department to determine a method of safeguarding the entry of 
such products, an order was issued March 10, 1916, requiring that all 
foreign cotton be given vacuum fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid 
gas at the port of entry. (Fig. 174.) Since that date, upwards of 
3,500,000 bales of cotton liave been so treated, as well as numerous 



Fk;. 174. — I’Hcuiini voiion plant in Bohlou, Maaa. Each cylinder will 

accommodate from 145 to 300 hales of cotton, dependent upon the size ot the halca 


shipments of cotton waste and wrappings used to cover foreign 
cotton. Owing to the risk which accompanies the entry of cotton- 
seed cake, meal, and oil, on June 23, 1917, an order was issued re- 
stricting the entry of the first two products from all foreign 
countries, and on the same date a similar order regulating the entry 
of cottonseed oil from Mexico was promulgated. 

Pink Bollworm in Mexico 

The discovery of the pink bollworm in cotton fields in Mexico and 
the finding of this insect in cottonseed in freight cars returning to 
the border presented a now problem. Inspectors were stationed at 
the more important ports of enlry, and subsequently car- fumigation 
houses were erected for the purpose of fumigating all cars which 
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might be the means of introducing the pink boll worm. These houses, 
six in number, vary in size from 6 to 20 car capacity. (Fig. 175.) 
Since 1918 inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board have ex- 
amined, in Mexico, over 242,000 freight cars ; and of this number in 
excess of 122,000 were fumigated in the car houses referred to above. 
Til® risk, however, was not confined to freight cars, since cottonseed 
was frequently taken in passengers’ baggage, particularly in that of 
Mexican laborers entering this country for a brief period to assist in 
the picking of American cotton. Living pink bollworms were, on a 
number of occasions, found in cottonseed mixed with cotton lint used 



Pio. 175 — Federal cur-fumiguti<m house at Laredo, Tex. This house will accommodate 
20 freiglit cars and is believed to be the largest house in the world used exclusively 
for fumigation purposes 


in pillows and blankets. In an effort to prevent the entry of the pink 
bollworm through this source, inspectors of the Federal Horticultural 
Board cooperate with the inspectors of the customs service in the 
examination of passengers’ baggage arriving either by train, motor 
car, or in the possession of pedestrians, and all material containing 
cottonseed is confiscated and destroyed. Similarly, baggage of 
passengers arriving at maritime ports of entry is examined tor cotton- 
seed and other prohibited pl^nt products. In cooperation with the 
customs service and post-omce officials, all foreign parcel-post pack- 
ages are inspected for contraband plant material. 

E. R. Sashc^er. 

P LUMBING ^ American farmers have more and better plumb- 
o n Farms inj? than the farmers of any other nation ; yet 9 out 
Inadequate or 10 American farms still have the old, back- 
breaking methods of supplying water. An unus- 
ual example, but valuable as an illustration, was noted recently on a 
farm in an eastern State. A woman was found to be walking 440 miles 
a year — as far as from Chicago to Omaha — carrying water from a 
spring uphill to her home, and in so doing was expending sufficient 
enerOT to plow 19 acres of land. The rough, steep, deeply-worn path- 
way bore evidence of needless toil and sacrifice. At least $50 worth of 
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time wa» being throMn away yearly, wliich if saved would have paid 
for a modern, pressure Avater system in three years. Figure 176 
affords some idea of what it means to have running w^ater about the 
farm buildings. 

A sink is the most useful plumbing fixture in a farm home, and 
yet it is estimated that half of tlie farms of the country have none. 
There is little I’eal excuse for not having a sink when a fairly good 
one can be purchased for as low as $3. Where the commercial article 
must wait, a little time and ingenuity often provides a simple home- 
made sink, which though crude is much better than none and has 
proved a boon in many a home. Sinks should be located to insure 
light, air, and fewest steps. The w-aste pipe should be accessible for 
easy cleaning. Every housewdfe should determine by experiment 
Avhat height of sink will give her an easy, erect Avorkin^ position, 
bending at the hips rather than stooping from the shouklers. For 
a woman of average stature, a favorable height to the to>; of the sink 
rim is yard-stick length or 36 inches. Figure 177 :s a one-piece, 



Kk;. 176. — Th<> coiivenJence of running water about the farm bnil<ling8 


enameled-iron apron sink with tAvo drain boards and combination 
sw inging spout faucet. The setting gives plenty of light and air and 
utilizes the space beneath and above the sink. 

Indoor Laundry Desirable 

In good weather many people do the laundry Avork out of doors 
because it is more comfortable, and others do it in the kitchen. It 
is much better to have a separate room, equipped for laundry work, 
that can be used summer and Avinter. A rear room close to the 

392tj as 
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Fio. 177. — A sink set at the right height. This setting naves space and lightens work 



Fio. 178, — A typical tarin-plumblng installation, aUuwlng pact of the kitchen and 

bathroom 
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kitchen is desirable; a basement room is often utilized but is gener- 
ally less convenient. 

Considering the great benefits of a bathroom with the usual 
three plumbing fixtures — washstand, bathtub, and water closet — ^it 
is surprising how few farms are so provided. A farm-home survey 
in 1914-1910 by the United States Public Health Service in 14 
average counties in 13 States shows there were only 808 water closets 
in 51,853 homes, and 10,733 of the homes were without a privy. Ex- 
pressed in simpler form, only 1 home out of 04 had a Avater closet, 
and 1 home out of 3 had no privy. 

A bathroom need not be large. It is not necessary that the fix- 
tures be either large or costly or that they all be installed at one time. 
A small spare chamber or closet, a part of the old, little-used parlor 
or sitting room can often be made into a very useful, inviting bath- 
room an<l the fixtures may be added one by one. A typical farm- 
]duml)ing installation, with a glimpse of the bathroojr*. is shovrm in 
FiguiH* 178. 

Bulletins on Plumbing 

Tlie farmer is unlikely to regret the day he took u}) the study of 
his plumbing pioblem. Few investments will yield surer, larger 
leturns. To those interested the department will gladly send free a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1426, ^‘Farm Plunabing,” and Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1460, Simple Plumbing Repairs.” With the aid 
of such bulletins simple fixtures can be installed in keeping Avith the 
surroundings and the pocketbook. And it is Avell to remember that 
j)lumbing may be simple and yet be sanitary, that it may be sani- 
tary and vet not unduly expensi\"e, that it may be inexpensiA-e yet 
durable — lifetime plumbing — provided it lias proper usage and care. 
Those comternplating such installations, Iiowca er, should familiarize 
themselves Avith local and State plumbing i*egulations or laws. The 
sei-vices of a good, l eliable plumber are recommended as being most 
likely to obtain a laAvful, dependable job. 

(lEOKGE M. Warren, 


P OISONING Poisonous plants liaAe long been recognized 
of Livestock as the cause of serious losses of livestock 
by Plants to American fanners and stockmen. Tliat 
many plants are poisonous has been knoAvn, 
of course, ever since the earliest historical times. These plants 
haA^e been studied in detail, and there has resulted a great body 
of literature, published largely in European countries, especially in 
Germany and England. The plants in ancient times w^ere studied 
with reference to their possible use in medicine, and were used also 
in the punishment of criminals, and sometimes in malicious poison- 
ing. The recorded cases of the poisoning of domestic animals by 
plants in the eastern continents Avere, hoAvever, very few compared 
with the losses which have been suffered by American 'farmers and 
stockmen. That all kinds of liA^estock may suffer from these plants 
Avas known early in the history of America. For instance, it was 
recorded before the middle of the eighteenth century that our ordi- 
nary mountain laurel is poisonous to livestock. 
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Early in the history of the Department of A<ri-iculture this t^ic 
c-anie to tlie front. Probably the first recorded study was that ot 
loco, which was discussed in 1873, before the establishment 
department. Since 1894 scientists of the department have studied 
this subject with the hope of reducing the losses and with material 
success. 

Regional Conditions Play Important Part 


Though much work had been done on poisonous plants in other 
countries and though many American plants are either identical 
with those of foreign countries or closely related to them, the condi- 
tions under wliich domestic animals are cared for in America are so 
ditferent that entire reliance can not be placed on preceding work. 



Fxg. 17‘J. — A locood steer iu the last stages of poisoning — too weak to stand 


For example, the larksjiurs, whicli cause so many deatlis in our 
American cattle, are not recorded as making any trouble in other 
countries. 

The losses in the eastern part of the United States are in many 
respects comparable with those in Europe, that is, comparatively few 
animals are lost. In the West, however, owing to the abundant 
growth of some poisonous plants, to climatic exigencies, and also to 
the manner in which range animals are handled, losses have been 
extremely heavy. The death of hundreds of sheep, or of 50 or more 
cattle at one time is not unusual, and sometimes‘ as in the case of loco 
poisoning, the horses in some localities have been almost wiped out. 

In beginning the investigation it was essential to have as com- 
plete knowledge as possible of preceding studies of this subject. 
Fortunately, a card catalogue was commenced at the very beginning 
of the work in 1894, and has been kept up to the present time, so that 
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now there are very nearly complete lists of the literature on the 
subject. Inasmuch as tljere was much doubt as to the plants which 
caused the losses in American pastures and ranges, extensive field 
investigations of poisoning cases were necessary. In this work a 
large part of the United States has been covered, the range i*egion of 
the West with special thoroughness. 

Early in the investigations, chemical and pharmacological work 
was begun for it was recognized that this was of fundamental impor- 
tance for a complete understanding of the subject. Such studies have 
been continued up to the present time with important results. 

Theoretically, many of the practical problems could be settled in 
the chemical laboratory. IVhile this work is essential, it was evident 
that it would not take the place of field feeding experiments. Field 
conditions can not be reproduced in the laboratory, and from the 
beginning of the experimental work attempts were made to carry 
on feeding experiments in the localities where the plaT'cS were sup- 
posed to do harm, reproducing, so far as i)ossible, ihe conditions 
under which animals under investigation had been kept. 

Experiments with Suspected Plants 

With this in view feeding experiments in tl)e field have been a 
continual feature of the investigations. One of the first subjects 
taken up was the study of loco through a series of feeding experi- 
ments in Montana. Later, a station for this purpose was established 
in Hugo, Colo., and used for four summers. Other feeding stations 
foi’ the study of loco Avere established in Nebraska and in the Pike’s 
I*eak region of Colorado. Later a station Avas established in the 
mountains of Colorado AA’ith the main purpose of studying larkspur 
and lupine poisoning. Another station Avas conducted in the Yellow- 
stone Valley of Montana, Avbere the special subjects of study were 
loco, lupine, and death camas. 

At the present time a Avell-equipped station is being used near 
Salina, in southern Utah. This was established with especial refer- 
ence to studies of death-camas poisoning, oak poisoning, and sneeze- 
Aveed poisoning. A large number of other subjects arc also being 
taken up and carried to completion. 

Besides these regular stations feeding experiments have been car- 
ried on in New Mexico on the rayless goldenrod and in Texas on 
shinnery oak. Another branch of the work has been plant surveys 
in many localities to determine the distribution of poisonous plants. 

Some of the laboratory w ork has been handled at the field stations, 
but all that does not have to be done immediately is taken care of in 
the department laboratories at Washington, D. C. There the results 
of the first studies are carefully worked up, including microscopic 
examinations of tissues. 

The object of all this work is to proAe definitely whether a plant 
is or is not poisonous, and if it is poisonous to determine the symp- 
tonis which are produced, to find the conditions under which the 
poisoning takes place, Avhether a plant is more poisonous in one 
season than another, Avhether any particular part of the plant is 
especially poisonous, and then finally to find out w'hat can oe done 
to reduce the losses. 
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Preventing Losses 

It may be that a remedy can be found for the sick animals, as has 
been done in the case of loco and cocklebnr. It may be that, by 



Fio. 180. — A, ill a tiadly loooftl condition and wcl^hinji^ only TUG poinidH B. 

The same horse about three mouths later and following succesHfui treatment of loco 
poisonings formerly believed to be incurable. The horse saln<*d Slo pound<^, In 
weight and was sold for a good price 


grazing only a part of the season, the trouble can be avoided. This 
IS true of the low larkspur, for instance, which docs no harm after 
about the first of July. 
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This experimental work was begun in 1894 by the division of 
botany, which afterwards was included in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. The work was carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
until 1915. From 1915 to the present time the experimental work 
with animals and the general direction of the subject has been under 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Other agencies of the department, however, have contributed 
largely to this work. The botanical side of the subject is still cared 
for by the Bureau of Plant Industry. Such work includes a study 
of the distribution of the plants and the accurate determination of 
the species of the supposed poisonous plants, for it is essential to 
know definitely the species on which experiments are made. For 
example, there are many nonpoisonous, leguminous plants which so 
closely resemble the true loco plants that frequently they all are 
grouped together as loco plants. They must be definitely separated 
and such descriptions made as will be clear, not only to the experi- 
menters but also, if possible, to stockmen. 

The Poorest Service has cooperated very largely in the work and 
has built for the purpose three of the field stations. Early in the 
work also there was cooperation with the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, and there has been more or less cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations. 

The results of the work described are available to stockmen and 
to tlie public in more than a score of bulletins and circulars, most of 
which are free, others being obtainable for a few cents. Public 
addresses, articles in livestock journals, and, more lately, educational 
exhibits have also brought this important side of stock raising before 
stockmen of the country. Yet new problems are constantly arising 
and the end of the work is not in sight. But it is going forward 
gradually and systematically, each year adding more to current 
knowledge on stock-poisoning plants and bringing about a reduction 
of the losses. 

C. Dwight Maush. 


P opulation Flow a steady stream of young men and 
From Farms to women between tlie ages of 18 and 24 
Cities Declines is moving from farm homes to cities. 

These young people are a surplus, and 
can not become farmers. A certain backflow of land-loving young 
people from city to farm also takes jdace. 

Little is known of the normal size of this backflow. The retired- 
farmer movement is a regular current townward and cityward. A 
small retired city-man mo\ ement farmward may also be counted on. 
The special prosperity of farming will stimulate a movement of the 
less stable elements in cities to farms ; and likewise any lack of pros- 
perity of farming or unusual prosperity in cities will produce a 
movement cityward of the less stable elements of population on 
farms. 

The movement of people from farms to cities and the reverse 
movement from cities to farms together constitute at any one time a 
fair index of tlie agricultural situation. The Department of Agri- 
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culture has made a survey of the p'oss movejuents of population "to 
and from fai-ms for the years 1920--1925, with the following results: 

Information obtained from many sources indicates that during 
1920 there was a net gain in total farm population of approximately 

500.000 people over the preceding year, when (December 31, 1919), 
according to the census reports, there were 31,614,269 persons living 
on farms. The unusual prosperity attending the farm occupation 
daring 1920 apparently restrained considerably the customary flow 
to cities of young people between the ages of 18 and 24, while the 
annual movement of prosperous retirihg farmers to toAvn was offset 
by the arrival of persons from cities drawm to farming by its pros- 
perous condition. The excess of births over deaths on farms resulted 
in a natural increase. 

Tile year 1921, marked by striking drops in prices for farm j^jrod- 
ucts, saw the beginnings of an unusual movement from farms to 
cities. While many persons who were tempted to leave farming 
stayed on farms, in tlie hope that soon the tide of prosperous times 
would turn and flow farmward, others who were close to the margin 
of livelihood were compelled to go where there was profitable em- 
ployment. The result was that though there was a net increase of 
farm population, it was onlv 20(),()()0, instead of 500,000 as during 
1920. 

In 1922 the department survey indicated that a net movement of 
a million persons from farms to cities had taken place, w hich entailed 
a net loss in the farm population of 460,000 persons. 

In 1923 the loss to cities continued in full force, (*a using a net de- 
cline in the farm population eqiial to or possibly somew hat exceeding 
that of the previous year. 

Another careful survey of the population situation in 1924 showed 
that while the foives at work on farms tending to drive people to 
cities were still operating in the lives of many — for over 2,000.000 
persons moved to cities — other sets of forces were at work sending 
back from cities to farms a larger number than formerly, viz, 

1.396.000 persons. Tlie result of these movements was a net loss to 
the farm population of 182,000. 

For 1925 a continued decrease in farm population was i-eported 
to the effect that 479,000 fewer people were on farms Januai’y 1, 1926, 
than January 1, 1925. 

The Department of Agric^ulture estimates the farm ]iopulation as 
of January 1, 1926, at 30,000,000 pei\sons. These figures include all 
men, women, and children living on farms. 

Each geographic division of the United States showed a net de- 
crease in farm population during 1925, the lowest percentage of 
decrease being in the West South Central States, the highest being 
in the Mountain States. 

The large gross movement from farms to cities, which has been at 
or slightly above the 2,000,000 mark a year snnee January 1, 1922, 
apparently still overbalance.s the gross movement from cities to 
farms, even when the increase on farms by births over deaths is 
added in. 


C. J. (jrALClN. 
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P OTASH Hunger Numerous field tests as well as the expe- 

in War Years rienee and observations of farmers have 
Taught Lesson shown clearly the necessity for potash in 
crop production; not only in the effect it 
has on crop production but in many eases the influence it may have 
on crop quality. No more striking illustration of the importance of 
potash to agriculture, or one on a broader scale, will probably ever 
be in evidence than tlie situation created during the World War, 
owing to tlie acute shortage of potash brought on by war conditions. 

Before the World War the United States was dependent on Ger- 
many for the potash it needed in agriculture and the industries. In 
1913, for example, slightly more than 1,000,000 tons of potash salts 
were imported. This was equivalent to about 255,000 tons of actual 
])otash. Of this huge order agriculture used from 90 to 95 per cent. 
l)uring the w^ar period the incoming supply of German potash was 
gradually cut down until in 1918 less than 300 tons v jre imported. 
In order to avert a potash famine, American resourcefulness and 
capital came to the rescue. As a result this country developed its 
potash resources to such an extent that the quantity of domestic 
jjotash produced gradually increased until in 1918 a production of 
about 55,000 tons of actual potash was reported. This Avas enough 
to take care of between 20 and 25 per cent of the pre-war potash 
re(|uirements. With the end of the war and the importation of 
))otash from both Germany and France, domestic production dropped 
off considerably, but in recent years has come up somewliat. 

Shortage Acute in 1916 and 1917 

In 1910 and 1917, the shortage of }}otash bec^ame so acute that 
cro])s suffered severely from a lack of it in fertilizer mixtures. This 
was more noticeable on lighter soils, and "with crops which usually 
]‘esj)ond to potash, chiefly potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and 
cotton. Potash hunger was a term used to signify the condition 
lesulting from lack of potash. On certain soils potash hunger 
showed itself much more severely than on others, even though in the 
same vicinity. In fact, some soils hardly gave evidence of the 
trouble. The potato crop was disturbed to a considerable extent 
and in sections where large fertilizer applications were customarily 
made the trouble was more serious. With very little, if any, potash 
in mixed fertilizers many growers still used a ton to the acre. So 
much nitrogen and phosphoric acid without potash in many cases 
cut the yield considerably. Experipiental work showed that when 
enough potash was added to a nitrogen-phosphoric-acid mixture, the 
potato plants grew normally (fig. 181, A) and gave high yields. 
Without potash the potato plants presented a very dark-green 
foliage. The leaves were contracted, wrinkled, and drooped. Later 
on a bronzing effect appeared on the leaves. This was very promi- 
nent wdien looking over a large field of potatoes. Frequently the 
plants became so weakened that they actually drooped and finally 
collapsed owing to bacterial infection or other secondary causes 
(fig. 181, B). The final yields would be greatly reduced. 
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Cotton^Rust Problems 

In the case of cotton, the lack of potash was particularly marked 
on sandy soils and resulted in a condition known to cotton growers as 



Fig. ISl.— I*otash and potatoes. A, Totalo plant which received potash fertilizer. 

B, Cotato plant snfferiiiK from lack of ixjtash 

cotton rust. This trouble became fairly general on coastal plain 
soils but was hardly observable on the Piedmont plateau soils, these 
soils being better supplied with potash than the sandy soils of the 
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coastal plain. In the case of the cotton plant the symptoms of 
potash hunger were just as marked as with the potato plant. When 
potash fertilizer mixtures were available the trouble was not in 
evidence. Other crops were affected in much the same way as pota- 
toes and cotton. 

Field tests carried on during the period when potasli was lacking 
brought out some interesting facts. For one thing potash, regard- 
less of the source, afforded direct relief and showed our agricul- 
tural dependence on potash salts. Even small quantities were help- 
ful. Manure, which contains some potash, also was helpful in pre- 
venting potash hunger. It was found through such work that the 
high percentages oi potash used in fertilizer mixtures before the 
war were not required for maximum crop production. Some soils 
could do with comparatively little potash. Owing to the lack of 
potash it was often found better to use less nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid. This was more marked on some soils than on others. 

While the potash-hunger lesson w^as a severe one w as, neverthe- 
less, instrumental in making the country more fully realize our 
dependence on foreign potash. The splendid efforts to utilize our 
domestic potash supplies and to develop our resources along this line 
w^ere very gratifying and show^ed that we were able to become inde- 
pendent to an important extent. Coupled with the fact that less 
potash can be recommended on some crops than w’as being done 
before tlie war, this makes our knowdedge of where we stand w ith 
]'esj)ect to potash much clearer than before the World War. 

B. E. Brow N. 

J. J. Skinner. 

P OTASH Resources Following the discovery in Germany of 

in United States great subterranean deposits of potash and 
Considerable the commercial exploitation oi these de- 
j)osits, the use of potash as a fertilizer 
iK^came a matter of common jiractice in America. Piior to the 
World War practically all the jiotash used by American farmers 
came from Germany — an unsatisfactory state of affairs, because of 
the long haul from the German mine to the American farms, and 
because in erase of w ar between Germany and any other large naval 
power oceanic shijunents of potash would be interrupted ami 
America would be deprived of her supplies of this important agri- 
cultural material. 

This is what happened during the World War: German potash 
could no longer be imported, and the price of potash soared from 60 
cents to over $C per unit, showing how^ essential it is that America 
be rendered independent of foreign sources of potash. 

Nation-wide surveys of American potash resources made by the 
department liave revealed unlimited quantities of potash-bearing 
materials, including jiatural brines, kelp, potash minerals, and trade 
wastes. As they occur, unfortunately, they are not in a form suitable 
for fertilizers. Either they are too low^ in potash or else the potash 
Avhich they contain is not water-soluble, or available for plant use. 
The problem, therefore, is to devise methods of treatment to render 
these potash juaterials suitable for the fertilizer manufacturer. Gen- 
erally, it is not enough that the potash alone be extracted, but that 
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other products of value be obtained to share the cost of the potash 
extraction. These are the problems which the department is now 
trying to solve in its potash investigations. 

Potash Raw Materials 

The potash raw materials now regarded as important are the fol- 
lowing: The giant kelps of the Pacific Ocean; the natural, desert 
brines of California; the potash minerals like aluuite of Utalx, leucite 
of Wyoming, shale of Georgia, feldspar of many States, and green- 
sand of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; and the industrial 
wastes such as cement dust, blast-furiiac‘.e dust, beet-sugar molasses, 
and the waste waters from alcohol manufacture. 

In these w^aste materials sufficient potash is lost each year, which if 
saved would supply almost all of that now required by the American 
farmers; whereas that contained in the natural deimsits is sufficient 



Fu;. — An Americuii potash plant. Soarlos Lake, Calif. Uoie a hiiu:h ^rade murlato 

of potash is produced from the salt water of Scarles Lake 


to supply any quantity for an indefinite period. In the greensand 
deposit of New Jersey alone there is sufficient potash within reach 
of the steam shovel to last America for 1,000 years, based on the 
present rate of consumption. Greensand is America’s largest and 
most favorable potash i^esource so far discovered. 

The American potash industry, as now establislied, ]xroduces about 
12 per cent of the potash consumed in the Ignited States, tlic other 
88 pr cent being imported from Europe. This domestic product is 
dpived principally from Searles Lake, Calif., as a very pure and 
high-grade muriate of potash (fig. 182), and from the waste water of 
alcohol manufacture at Baltimore, Md., as a liigli-gradc mixture of 
^tash salts which may be described as plant ash,” Other smaller 
quantities of potash are produced from other sources. With the 
continued dev^elopment of new processes and the establishment of new 
plants and the growth of those already establislied, tlxere is every 
reason to believe that America in time will become (piite independent 
of all foreign sources of potash. American potash should mean 
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cheap potash, as it will be protluced close to the point of consumption 
and it wil] lie produced by processes yieldin^r other valuable pro<lucts 
to share its manufacturing costs. 

J. W. XlTltRKNTINE. 


P OTATO Although it is less than a decade and a half ago 
Seed Cer- that a seed-potato certification inspection service 
tificatian was first offered to Wisconsin potato growers, the 
interest in the improvement of seed potatoes in 
seed-producing sections has been so great tlmt such service is now 
offered by approximately half of tlie States. Since the institution of 
this service there has been a gradual raising of the standards of the 
seed stock and a greater uniformity in the certification rules under 
which the field inspectors operate. The current notion so character- 
istically held a few years ago, tliat tlie source of seed was of rela- 
tively little importance, has been largeh^ abandoned. 

In a rather recent paper by Moore, of Michigan, there is embodied 
one of the best summaries yet jiresented on the relative merits of cer- 
tified versus uncertified seed potatoes. These data included 15 reports 
from eight Canadian Provinces in which an 88-bushel jier acre in- 
crease was noted in favor of certified seed. In 21 Delaware tests there 
was an increase of 8;i bushels, and 87 reports from Pennsylvania indi- 
cated an average gain of 41 bushels. From 144 tests in Connecticut 
there was a 5J3-busliel increase, and from 31 tests in Louisiana the 
gain was 41 bushels; 8 tests in South Carolina resulted in 31 bushels 
inci-ease, and 279 tests in Maine gave an average ino’case of 83 
bushels; 9.740 tests in Indiana showed 44 bushels increase; 220 re- 
))orts from Kentucky showed an average gain of 42 bushels; 68 tests 
in New York resulted in an average imuease of 76 bushels, and 268 
t('sts in Ohio gave a 48-bushel increase; 65 tests in New Jersey gave 
an average increase of 45 bushels; Missouri’s 46 reports showed 43 
bushels increase and Illinois''s 15 tests averaged 47 bushels gain; 
Nebraska made 64 tests, which averaged 141 bushels increase, and 
Oregon's 3 re]>orts rt‘sulted in 150 bushels increase; 2 reports from 
Montana showed an average gain of 219 bushels, and in Michigan 
314 reports indicated a 73-bushel increase. In 327 tests of Michigan- 
grown seed in other States there was an average increase of 50 bushels 
per acre. The average total residts in Canada and the United States, 
based on 11,627 re[)orts, show an actual increase fiom certified over 
uncertified seed of 46.4 bushels per a(‘re. 

Certified Seed Best 

Assuming that the above data fairly reflect the actual average 
value of certified and uncertified seed, it is evident that as a rule the 
grower of potatoes, for either seed or table purposes, should use 
certified seed. The rather wide variations in the yield of certified 
and uncertified seed may be largely attributed to variations in the 
character of the uncertified seed used. The important thing to keep 
in mind, however, is that it pays to use certified seed potatoes. This 
is especially true with respect to the grower who is unable to make 

H. C. KVIPKNCB THAT CEKTIFIED SEED IS IMPHOVED SEED. PrOC. Eleyeoth 

Ann. MeetlnK Potato Assoc. Am., p. 20-40, 1024. 
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a summer inspection of fields with a view to direct purchase of" his 

own seed supply. /* n • a 

Every purchaser of certified seed potatoes should carefully inspect 
the seed-certification tags affixed to each sack. If these tags are hot 
attached to the sacks or leave doubt as to their genuineness, the stock 
should be questioned. It is suggested that a sample certification tag 
be requested from each certification official some time in advance px 
purchase of seed stoc k from any given State. This would pertnit of 
becoming familiar with the genuine tag. 

William Stuart. 

P OTATO Sup. It is commonly believed that a small crop of 

ply — Effect potatoes is usually worth more to the United 

on Markets States producers than a large crop. If the 

large crop of 425,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1924 was valued at the reported average farm price for the season 
($0,765), it Avould have been worth $325,0(X),000 ; whereas the small 
crop of 323,000,000 bushels harvested in 1925, if valued at that sea- 
sons average price of $1,835, would have been worth $593,000,000. 
Thus 100,fK)0,000 bushels less in 1925 than in 1924 made the crop 
worth $270,000,000 more. If producers had marketed as large a 
proportion of the large crop as they did of the small crop, the price 
would probably have been even lower than $0,765, and the difference 
in value correspondingly* greater. 

The reason for this contrary behavior of crop values is to be found 
in the habits of people with rkspect to the consumption of potatoes. 
Even when potatoes are high in price they are relatively cheap com- 
pared with other foods which muKe up the average person’s diet, and 
there is no other food which will quite take the place of potatoes. 
For these reasons many people will pay a relatively high price for 
potatoes in years of short crops rather than to forego the enjoyment 
of their usual rations of this standard vegetable. 

In years of large crops the situation is different. Though people 
are unwilling to decrease their consumption of potatoes wlien prices 
are high, they are likewise unwilling to increase their consumption 
when prices are low. There is no good siibstitnte for j)otatoes in 
years of high prices, but according to our present standard of living 
neither are potatoes a good substitute for other foods when prices 
are low. Conse({uently the quantity of potatoes consumed tends to 
remain relatively constant, regardless of the price, whidi means that 
producers can obtain higher prices when the crop is short, but can 
not dispose of a large crop except at very low prices. 

During the period since 1908 there has apparently been a change 
in the reaction of consumers to low potato i)rices. Tlie reasons for 
this apparent change are probably to be found in the increased pros- 
perity of wage earners since the war, which has ena})led them to 
afford a more varied diet, and to rely less on potatoes as a staple 
food. It has also enabled them to save money in other ways than by 
living on the cheapest foods, which heretolove has stimulated the 
consumption of potatoes when prices were low. Another factor may 
be the marked increase of supplies of other vegetables often at prices 
sufficiently low to encourage variety in the bulky part of the diet. 
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The change in the supply-price relationship of potatoes is of con- 
siderable significance to potato growers. It means that the price of 
potatoes is now more sensitive to changes in supply, and that large 
crops such as were produced in 1922 and 1924 are almost certain to 
result in very low prices — lower than crops of the same size would 
have brought before the war, were it not for the increase in the 
general price' level. The fact that a large crop is worth ct)nsiderably 
less than a small crop, though costing more to produce, is a warning 
to potato growers against overplanting after a season of high prices, 
and overmarketing in a season of large crops. 

E. M. Daggit. 

P OTATO Yields The significant advances wdiich have been 
Best From made in our knowledge of potato diseases dur- 
GoodSeed ing the past decade nave served to emphasize 
more forcefully than ever befM‘e the tremen- 
dous importance of good seed potatoes. Discovery of the method of 
tiansmission of mosaic and other virus diseases of the potato from 
infected to healthy plants has, in a measure at least, revolutionized 
our preconceived notions regarding degeneration or the “running 
out ” of varieties or strains of potatoes. The term degeneration as 
now used has an entirely different significance as it simply conveys 
the idea that the variety or strain so designated is affected wfith one 
or more of the virus diseases, such as mosaic, leaf roll, spindle tuber, 
yellow dwarf, or giant hill. Our old conception of degeneration or 
senility in plants has, therefore, been discarded. It is now believed 
tliat old-age debility does not normally occur in plants propagated 
vegetatively. In other words, if the potato is kept free from disease 
there is no reason wdiy its propagation may not be continued indefi- 
nitely, provided it is grown under suitable environmental conditions. 

The first requirement in good seed potatoes is that they be as free 
as possible from seed-borne diseases, at least of those wdiich can not 
be destroyed by treatment in either the hot or cold corrosive subli- 
mate or Toj-maldehyde solutions. The stock must be true to name, 
free from varietal mixtures, and conform reasonably well to the type 
of variety. It must also possess good vigor and high productive 
capacity. 

For many years efforts have been made to isolate superior yielding 
strains from our leading commenual varieties of i>otatoi*s. These 
efforts have been made in the belief that within any given variety bud 
variations or somatic changes may ari.se which may result in a more 
productive or vigorous strain of plants. 

Certified Seed Studied 

With a view^ of determining to what extent such strains might occur 
in the hands of potato growers the department in 1919, in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, began a 
study of the comparative merits of different lots of certified seed 
potatoes for the puri)ose of determining the best strains of seed stock 
in five of the leading conmiercial varieties. These studies which were 
continued over a period of five years resulted in demonstrating rather 
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canvincingly in the first three seasons that there were outstanding 
differences in yield. These differences in some cases amounted to 
over 100 bushels per acre or nearly 100 per cent more than the lowest 
yielding strain. The increases were so striking as at once to arrest 
the attention of the growers with the result that the low-yielding 
strains were replaced by stock from the high-yielding ones. 

The rather general acknowledgment of this principle at the present 
time makes possible the further improvement of seed stocks. In all 
such tests, however, careful observance must be made as to the pres- 
ence of disease in the seed stock. There is little doubt that some 
of the variations in strain test yields have been largely due to the 
presence of disease in the seed stock used. One of the most carefully 
conducted strain or selection tests is that reported by Myers in 
which a three-year average gain from selected over unselected stock 
of 48.1 bushels per acre was obtained. 

Other examples of the value of selected seed over that of un- 
selected or of certain strains over others might be cited, but it is 
felt that little would be gained by so doing. 

The importance of good seed has been most strikingly demon- 
strated by the JlOO and 400 bushel potato clubs of Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. In 1923, 54 Pennsylvania potato growers qualified 
for membership in the 400-bushel club. The average yield per 
acre of these 54 growers was 444 bushels, while 4 growers pro- 
duced 500 or more bushels. The prize acre yielded 582 bushels. 
During the same season* the potato growers of Pennsylvania aver- 
aged 105 bushels per acre or slightly less tlian one-third tlie average 
yield of the 54 growers and not quite one-fourth that of the prize 
acre. 

Good Seed Not Sole Factor 

In the presentation of these data it is not proposed to imply tliac 
the use of good seed was solely respon.sible for these high yields. 
It is assumed, however, that all will agree that large yields can not 
be produced from poor seed. In other words, it will be admitted 
that good seed potatoes are a prerequisite to large yields. Good soil, 
an abundance of plant food, and excellent cultural care coupled with 
good seed furnish the conditions necessary to a large crop. The 
soil must be thoroughly prepaied before planting; seed must be 
used liberally; preemergence tillage to prevent weed growth, and 
subsequent tillage of the growing crop must be i)erformed with intel- 
ligence, and insect and tiingous pests must be effectively contiolled 
by timely applications of suitable ins'ecticidal and fungicidal prepa- 
rations if maximum yields are to be expected. The potato grower 
should always keep in mind the fact that it costs no more to plow or 
cultivate an acre of land for a good than a poor crop, and that the 
extra expense involved in better spraying for the control of insect 
and fungous pests is more than repaid in the extra bushels produced. 
The man who produces 4(X) bushels of potatoes per acre at a cost of 
$175 per acre will usually make a fair profit, whereas the one who 
produces 150 bushels at a cost of $100 per acre will usually lose 


MVEBS, C. H, how to improve the flELD AND QDALlTi' OF SEED POTATOES BY SELEC- 
TION AND TO MAINTAIN SUCH IMPROVEMENT. Proc. Eleventh Ann. Meeting Potato Assoc. 
Am., p. 6-14. 1924. 
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money. In the one case the bushel cost is 43.15 cents, whereas in the 
other it is 66.07 cents. 

The increasing demand for good seed furnishes ample evidence 
tliat the wide-awake potato grower recognizes the importance of 
planting good seed and is making every c&rt to procure it. 

William Stuakt. 


P OULTRY Accredita- The natural tendency toward speciali- 
tion a Stabilizing zation in the poultry industry and the 
Market Influence recent rapid growth of the commercial 

hatchery business have made necessar}^ 
improved conditions of sanitation in poultry plants and the produc- 
tion of breeding stock of sound, constitutional vigor. The accredita- 
tion of breeding flocks and hatcheries appears to be the only sure 
means of accomplishing these fundamental im])rovements. 



Fi(i. 183. — A flock of standai’dbrod Uarn'd IMyinouth Uocks It has not only hecn 
ri;;idly culled on the basis of standardbred and efjfr-juaxlnction (jualities l>ut <*a«h 
member of the flock will i)ass the ri«id inspection s\stcin reipiired in the accredita- 
tion (»f br<*edinK flocks 


The purposes of accieditation in general are to reduce losses in the 
[Kiultry industry and to make the hatching and breeding business 
more efficient. The improvement begins with the quality of chicks 
hatched, which in turn means better-laying pullets and higher-quality 
eggs and poultry meat. The preamble to the uniform plan of accredi- 
tation whicli is being adopted by most of the States shows the funda- 
mental aim of the work. It reads: 

Health is the foundation of successful husl)audry since up<ui it depend suc- 
cessful production and reproduction. Constitutional vigor is the best insurance 
against ill health. Every poiiltryman and every hatchery man, therefore, is 
under obligation to maintain his laying and breeding stocR in the best i>os- 
sible state of health by keei>lng only those birds which are constitutionally 
tit, and by keeping his premises in the best possible state of sanitation. 

The accreditation propram has to do primarily with the hatcheries 
and the breedinp flocks supplying their eggs, and provides for the 
accreditation of breeding ffo<‘lis, as well as of eggs and cliicks from 
those flocks, and finally of the hateheries themselves. 


20217°— YBK l!»2li .W 
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Among other things, accreditation rules provide for the handlinft 
of every bird in the oreeding flock. This is analogous to inspection 
work for the larger domestic animals by official inspectors, except 
tliat in the case of poultry the inspection work is being done at the 
producing plant. In the second place, accreditation provides for 
thorough and rigid culling of tlie flocks for the elimination of 
diseased specimens as well as those birds that do not conform, within 
a reasonable degree, to certain standard and production requirements. 
All the inspectors by whom the culling is done must have had an 
approved course of training and they muk be authorized by a respon- 
sible State agency. 

Supervision of Hatcheries 

The liatcheries must be kept (lean and sanitary at all times and 
their managers will be allowed to acce[)t eggs for hatching purposes 
tmly from accredited flocks. Eggs receivecl and chicks hatched are 



i'lG, — All uJii'ulliHl flock ihnt cwiM not bo used in prodiicinj* hjitchinj; ('g^iN for 

nil .M credited hntclicry 


subject to inspection at any time and the managernent is retiuired 
to keep a set of records wliich will give the inspectors fairly complete 
information concerning the operations of the hatchery. The eggs 
used for hatching must weigh at least ounces each besides being 
uniform in shape, color, and shell. Continuous seh'ction of heavy 
eggs for hatching purposes will result in the development of strains 
that in turn lay good-sized eggs. Therefore the rigid enforcement of 
this one ruling probably will do more than any otlier one thing to 
reduce the high proportion of small eggs now going on the market. 

Another important feature of accreditation work is that it offi- 
cially recognizes those breeders and hatchery operators who take the 
initiative in eliminating bacillary white diarrhea from the breeding 
flocks. It is known that this disease ^ikes a heavy toll not only in 
decreasing hatchability but in increasing chick mortality, and its 
elimination from the breeding flocks will undoubtedly cause a 
marked improvement in hatching results as well as in the vitality 
of chicks. 
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The whole problem is essentially one of education among breeders 
and hatchery operators, and accreditation is designed as an educa- 
tional program, the benetits of which accrue to producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers. Moreover, the accreditation work as now car- 
ried on is largely self-supporting, the major costs being borne by 
the producers who derive the first benefits in reduced losses. 

Improvement of the quality of the breeding stock lies at the very 
foundation of the poultry industry. A clean industry and whole- 
some products make satisfied consumers, less loss to distributors, 
and greater profits to producers. 

M. A. JULL.^ 

P OULTRY The value of prevention as compared with 
Disease cure is enormous in the case of poultry diseases. 
Prevention Much has been said about the diseases of poul- 
try, but that subject is merely the negative side 
of one vastly more vital, namelj-, the health of poultry. The cosl 
of poultry diseases far outweighs the price of prevention. The 
ravages of disease are always costly in life, longevity, vigor, and 
productivity, among poultry or other liv'estock. 

The idea that disease is a necessary evil, to be grappled with 
when it comes, is no more true of poultry diseases than of those 
Avhich affect man or other animals. The successful prevention of 
poultry diseases demands knowledge of their causes and effectual 
means of combating those causes. Diseases affecting poultry are 
infectious, nutritional, or environmental. Although these classes 
may often overlap, one or the other as a rule constitutes the real 
starting point of a given outbreak of disease. Space will permit 
only a brief discussion of the general means of disease prevention 
that apply to each of these divisions. 

Sanitation the First Rule 

In preventing infectious disease, sanitation is the first rule. The 
bars are thus elected against infection. New stock is quarantined 
until all doubt as to its freedom from infection is removed. The 
flock IS jirotected from ])olliited water, contaminated food, disease- 
disseminating birds or veimin: in fact, safeguanled from infection 
by evei’y jK)ssible avenue. 

Prevention of infection includes prevention of its spread. In the 
event tliat a disease makes its appearance in the flfK*k, the affected 
birds should he promptly isolated until cured, or else disposed of. 
The latter course is freipiently cheaper for tlie owner, and safer for 
the other birds of the flock. Along with isolation goes disinfection, 
in order that, witli the remo\ al of the infected bird, the owner may 
also destroy the infection whi(*h has been scattered- by that bird. 
This disinfection process should be preceded by a rigorous cam- 
paign of cleaning, and may be governed in its details by the nature 
of the disease to be overcome. 

^Doctor JuU, as clmlrmnn of tho on nrcroditation and certiflenUon, 

appointed by the Poultry Scieiioe Assodation, has been working with the various States 
In the adoption of a uniform plan of accreditation and certifi< ation of poultry. About 84 
States DOW have some form of accreditatiou-certlticatlou work in operation, and material 
progress has been made In the work. 
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a summer inspection of fields with a view to direct purchase of^ hia 
own seed supply. 

Every purchaser of certified seed potatoes should cai*efully inspect 
the* seed-certification tags affixed to each sack. If these tags are not 
attached to the sacks or leave doubt as to their genuineness, the stock 
should be questioned. It is suggested that a sample certification tag 
be requested from each certification official some time in advance of 
punhase of seed stock from any given State. This would permit of 
becoming familiar with the genuine tag, 

William Stuart. 


P OTATO Sup- It is commonly believed that a small crop of 

ply — Effect potatoes is usually worth more to the United 

on Markets States producers than a large crop. If the 

large crop of 425,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1924 was valued at the reported average farm price for the season 
($0,765), it would have been worth $325,000,000; whereas the small 
crop of 323,000,000 bushels harvested in 1925, if valued at that sea- 
son’s average price of $1,835, would have been worth $593,000,000. 
Thus 100,000,000 bushels less in 1925 than in 1924 made the crop 
worth $270,000,000 more. If producers had marketed as large a 
proportion of the large crop as they did of the small crop, the price 
would probably have been even lower than $0,765, and the difference 
in value correspondingly greater. 

The reason tor this contrary behavior of crop values is to be found 
in the habits of people with respect to the consumption of potatoes. 
Even when potatoes are high in price they are relatively cheap com- 
pared with other foods which make up the average person’s diet, and 
there is no other food which will quite take the place of potatoes. 
For these reasons many people will pay a relatively high price for 
potatoes in years of short crops rather than to forego the enjoyment 
of their usual rations of this standard vegetable. 

In years of large crops the situation is different. Though people 
are unwilling to decrease their consumption of potatoes when prices 
are high, they are likewise unwilling to increase their consumption 
when prices are low. There is no good substitute for potatoes in 
years of high pj'ices, but according to our present standard of living 
neither are j)otat<>es a goo(Usubstitute for other foods when prices 
are low. Consequently the quantity of potatoes consumed tends to 
remain relatively constant, regardless of the price, whi(*h means that 
producers can obtain higher prices when the crop is short, but can 
not dispose of a large crop except at very low prices. 

During the period since 1908 there has apparently been a change 
in the reaction of consumers to low potato prices. The reasons for 
this apparent change are probably to be found in the increased pros- 
perity of wage earners since the war, which has enabled them to 
afford a more varied diet, and to rely less on potatoes as a staple 
food. It has also enabled them to save money in other ways than by 
living on the cheapest foods, which hereto^ore has stimulated the 
consumption of potatoes when prices were low. Another factor may 
be the marked increase of supplies of other veptables often at prio^ 
sufficiently low to encourage variety in the bulky part of the diet. 
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The whole problem is essentially one of education among breeders 
and hatchery operators, and accreditation is designed as an educa- 
tional program, the benefits of which accrue to producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers. Moreover, the accreditation work as now car- 
ried on is largely self-supporting, the major costs being borne by 
the producers who derive tlie first benefits in reduced losses. 

Improvement of the quality of the breeding stock lies at the very 
foundation of the poultry industry. A clean industry and whole- 
some products make satisfied consumers, less loss to distributors, 
and greater profits to producers. 

M. A. JULL.^ 

P OULTRY The value of prevention as compared wuth 
Disease cure is enormous in the case of poultry diseases. 
Prevention Much has been said about the diseases of poul- 
try, but that subject is merely the iiegative side 
of one vastly more vital, namely, the health of poultry. The cost 
of poultry diseases far outweighs the price of prevention. The 
ravages of disease are always costly in life, longevity, vigor, and 
productivity, among poultry or other livestoclc. 

The idea that disease is a necessary evil, to be grappled with 
when it comes, is no more true of poultry diseases than of those 
which affect man or otlier animals. The successful prevention of 
poultry diseases demands knowledge of their causes and effectual 
means of combating those causes. Diseases affecting poultry are 
infectious, nutritional, or environmental. Although these classes 
may often overlap, one or the other as a rule constitutes the real 
starting point of a given outbreak of disease. Space will permit 
only a brief discussion of the general means of disease prevention 
that apply to each of these divisions. 

Sanitation the First Rule 

In preventing infectious disease, sanitation is the first rule. Tlie 
bars are thus erected against infection. New stock is quarantined 
until all doubt as to its freedom from infection is removed. The 
flock IS protected from polluted water, contaminated food, disea se- 
disseminating birds ov vermin; in fact, safeguarded from infection 
by every ])ossil)ie avemu*. 

Prevention of infection includes prevention of its spread. In the 
e\'ent tliat a disease makes its a])pearance in tlie Hock, the affected 
birds should be promptly isolated until cured, or else disposed of. 
Tlie latter (‘ourse is freijueiitly eheajier for the owner, and safer foi 
the other birds of the flo(‘k. Along with isolation goes disinfection, 
in order that, with the remo\ al of the infected bird, the owner may 
also destrov the infection whicli has been scattered by that bird. 
This disinfection process should be preceded by a rigorous cam- 
paign of cleaning, and may be governed in its details by the nature 
of the disease to be overcome. 


Doctor Jull, as clmlminn of tlio committee on accroditation and cortlflcation, 
appointed bv the Poultry Science Association, has hern working with tlie various States 
in the adoption of a uniform plan (»f accreditation and certification of poultry. About M 
States now have some ft»rm of aceredltathui-certlttcatlou work In operation, and material 
progress has been made In the work. 
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In preventing the start or spread of poultry disease it has been 
found of value to shift the flock from one place to another, from 
year to vear. This is accomplished either bv the use of portable 
poultry houses or by providinj? runs on each side of the poultry 
housie, either of which is successively used as a poultry run tor one 
year, and alternately cultivated the following year. By this method 
of rotation the processes of nature have time to destroy many of the 
germs of disease or the eggs of parasites which otherwise may, with 
disastrous results, be picked up by the birds. 

Correct Feeding a Preventive 

Nutritional diseases as a class are the diseases of captivity in the 
lower animals and poultry. Various forms of nutritional deficiency 



Fk;. ISo. — Proper SfOeotion of feeds and clejin equipment will largely i)reveat the 
mmierous nutritional dkt^ases that aff<'ot domestic fowls 


produce rather definite syinjjtonis and lesions in birds. The nutri- 
tional disease manifestations include rickets, false roup, leg weak- 
ness, and jiolyneuritis (St. Vitus’s dance), with more or less emacia- 
tion, anemia, and functional depression. The most common form of 
nutritional surfeit in poultry is gout, a disease caused by excessive 
protein feeding. Obesity, from excessively starchy rations, is also 
common in hens. The general principle of correct poultry feeding 
is to supply the flock with such essentials as whole and ground mixed 
•ereals, animal protein in proper quantity, shell, grit, and abundant 
green feed or raw vegetables. Proved formulas issued by this de- 
partment for the feeding of poultry afford adequate protection 
against the ordinary nutritional diseases. 
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In close relation to nutritional diseases stands a gvoup of condi- 
tions caused bj the eating of spoiled feeds. It is needless to say that 
all feed supplied to poultry siiould be fresh, clean, and free of molds, 
decomposition, or contamination of any sort. 

Environmental diseases in poultry are those which are traceable 
to the conditions under which tlie birds are kept. Bad ventilation 
and drafts or dampness in the poultry house are liable to produce 
definitely adverse consequences. Chilling or overheating, crowding, 
or lack of direct sunliglit are frequently responsible for disease and 
death among poultry of any age, particularly young birds. Aside 
from the necessity of a correct type of poultry house, it is important 
to put the building on well-drained soil, situated so as to shelter the 
flock from the force of the prevailing storms. 

In overcoming the disease tendency of birds causeni by their habits 
of flocking together, it is advantageous to divide a large flock into 
smaller groups or units, with separate quarters. In that w^ay the 
conditions of living are under better control. There is lr.,s crow^ding, 
less dissension in the flock and a more ecpial distribution of the daily 
ration allow^ance. Also, in smaller groups a possible oiitbieak of 
infectious disease is the more readily brought under control and l ela- 
tively fewer birds are endangered. 

Birds of widely varying ages should ordinai iiy not flock together. 
And finally, birds of difterent species should be ke[>t from occupying 
common quarters, and, so far as is practicable, should be kept on 
separate ground. 

. ^ HriBEUT IkjNYEA. 


P OULTRY and Egg Accurate current information concern- 
Production Esti- ing the production of poultry and eggs is 
mates Now Made gieatly needed. The value of these prod- 
ucts in 1925 is estimated to be somewhat 
o\(‘r $1,000,()(){),()(H> — about the same as tliat of all cattle. 

Aside from decennial census figures, about thr only information of 
a general nature available lias been the receipts at the prin<*ipal 
markets, the annual estimates of numbers of jKiiiltry on farms, and 
luoduction of poultry and eggs as reported by the voluntary crop 
reporters of the Department of Agriculture. Annual reports from 
sample farms show^ the number of chicks hatched, and as this figure is 
related to numbers raised as reported by the decennial census, esti- 
mates of the annual production of jioultrv have been possible. The 
total production of eggs has been roughly approximated from the 
(liange in numbers of poultiy during tlie year, on the fairly well 
])roven assumption that conditions affecting increase or decrease in 
numbers tend to influence proportionately the prriduction of eggs. 
The receipts of eggs at the principal markets appeal* to bear out this 
assumption. 

Since September, 1924, the crof) correspondents have" been report- 
ing the number of hens and pullets of laying age in their flocks and 
the number of eggs laid, on the first day of each month. Tliese 
samples number about 20,000 and include both ordinary and com- 
mercial farm flocks, with a small proportion of town flocks. They 
should afford dependable information on the monthly trends of egg 
production. Ow ing to the time required for eggs to reach the mar- 
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ket, these reported layings at the first of the month tend to synchro- 
nize with the mid-month supply of eggs at the central markets. 

In constructing an index of layings per farm, difficulty has been 
had with the irregular reports ior large commercial flocks which 
may be included one montn and missing the next, thus introducing 
large variations into tlie averages and masking the actual trend. 

Index of Layings 

The published index of layings in r926, compared with 1925, is 
based upon relative layings per 100 hens. The changes from month 
to month in layings per hen are much more uniform and comparable 
than those per farm. The influences affecting layings per hen in a 
large number of sample flocks selected at random tend to affect in 
like proportion the average layings in all flocks. On the other 
liand, the index of layings per 100 hens is not satisfactory as an 
index of production, because the constant and material changes in 
number or birds in the laying flock are not considered. The present 
index is, therefore, a temporary expedient until something better 
can be developed. 

By the exclusion of the returns of exceptional flocks, which is to 
be undertaken, satisfactory comparisons per farm will be possible 
on the basis of a large number of flocks of representative number 
and type. It should then be possible to estimate with reasonable 
assurance the montldy production of eggs per farm and hence ap- 
proximate actual total production. This new basis will be estab- 
lished as soon as the complete figures for 1924 are available from the 
United States census. 

An analysis of a portion of the material assembled through the 
monthly inquiry of 1924 and 1925 appears in the March, 1926, Sup- 
plement of Crops and Markets, and tiie monthly index of layings is 
published regularly in the same publication. 

S. A. Jones. 


P OULTRY A decided expansion in the poultry industry 
Industry during the five-year period 1920-1925 is revealed 
Expansion by census figures. The increases are greatest 
in the States in which specialized poultry farms 
are most common and smallest in those States where production is ob- 
tained mainly from the farm flocks. Thus egg production in New 
Jersey increased more than 100 i>er cent in the five years; in Connect- 
icut 82 per cent, in Washington nearly 100 per cent, and in Cali- 
fornia more than 50 per cent. On the other hand, egg production in 
Wisconsin increased only 14 per cent, in North Dakota less than 1 
per cent, Iowa 11 per cent, Nebraska 12 per cent, Kansas 22 per cent, 
and Oklahoma 13 per cent^ — all of these being States in which the 
farm flock is predominant. 

The increase in egg production has resulted from two different 
factors — a greater number of laying hens in the country and a 
greater production per hen. More farmers are interested in poultry, 
and there is a tendency toward greater specialization in this phase 
of the farm business and therefore toward larger flocks. Changes 
which have taken place in production methods have been largely 
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responsible for the increased size of the producing units by reducing 
tlie labor in rearing young stock and in caring for the laying flocks. 
The development of mammoth incubators, by means of which larger 
flocks of chicks of the same age could be procured; the use of stove 
brooders, which made possible the brooding of the chicks in larger 
units; and newer information regarding feeding and management 
have been the principal factors working in this direction. 

Causes of Production Gain 

Greater production per hen has resulted, in part, from better 
methods of feeding and management, but principally from the in- 
terest in and the development and wide use of bred-to-lay stock. It 
is logical to presume that the influence of this improved stock would 
be greater in the sections where sj^ecialized egg farming is prevalent 
than in sections where farm flocks are ])redominant. A rough meas- 
ure of the improvement is available from the census figui\ s. 

Tablk 20. — t^gga produced per chiciccu On farms, lOlt) and 192) ^ 


Stat>* 

j 1919 

1924 

j St, ate 


1919 

H»24 

Now Jorsoy 

.... (52 9 

80.0 

Nobra^ik'i 


60. 8 

48 7 

Now Hj\rni>shiro 

... 77.9 

81. 

Iowa- 


' 62 2 

63 0 

Counoctieut-- 

. _ . . 1 (57 9 i 

83. 1 

Kansas - 


; M 0 ! 

61 8 

Dolawaro 

: 49 4 

6(5. 2 

Oklahoma - 


' 49 0 i 

47 4 

Wis<'onsin 


66 7 

Wa.shington- - - 


72. 2 i 

93 (> 

North J^iikolii 

.’»7, 7 

48.(5 

I Cali forma 


75 S ; 

91.9 


1 Niiinbor of prodticod iu U‘l^ divided bv nutiibor of chickeii'i on fartns on 1 in 1 . lo‘2o. and sitnilarly 

or 1921. 

The results so obtained are inaccurate, but the contrast between 
the change in the rate of production for specialized States like Con- 
necticut, Washington, New Jersey, and Califoinia, and the farm- 
flock States of Wisconsin, North Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma is sigiiiticant. 

The development of the baby-chick industry lia- had a marked in- 
fluimce ou the fiouliry industry. It is estimated that from 4()0.()0(),()00 
to 500,000.000 chicks aie being produced annually in tlie commercial 
liatchei'ies for sale to poultrvmen and farmer^. The business is stilly 
growing rapidly. Many poultry keepei*^ no longer hatch any chicks. 
The large hatclieries alfoid an excellent opiiortunily to impiove the 
quality of tlie stock in the territory in which their chicks are sold 
and more and more attention is being given to this pliase of the busi- 
ness, with good results. 

Stabilizing Egg Production 

There is a definite trend toward more stable eg^ production 
throughout the year, though it has not become especially marked a.s 
yet in the entire egg crop of the country. The December receipts 
of eggs at the five principal markets inereased from per cent of 
the total for 1919 to 4 per cent of the total for 1925). The object is to 
increase production in the fall and early winter months when egg 
prices are at their highest, and success in this particular is generally 
accompanied by a lower [)roduction in the spring or summer, and 
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amounts thei-ofove. to a shiftinjj of a part of the noivial spring pro- 
amounrs, imit wit , lov nff stock, more favorable time 

(luetion into the v inter, ^ettei nf feeding- nn/l 

of hatching the chicks in the spring, ^ettei met! 0( s of feeding 

managoiiient and, particularly, the use of aiti ,lox 7 o ^ 

houses during the season of long nights to prolong the days for the 
hens are the factors which are uiaking this deveiopment possible. 
Should this trend toward an eveiier egg production become still 
more pronounced, it may be expected to reduce the percentage of the 
annual egg crop wliich must be held in cold storage. 

A trend toward better qiuilit}" in the poultry products reaching 
the markets is evident. Replacement of mongrel by improved stock, 
better feeding and care of the poultry, a better handling of the 
products on their way to market, and better grading and standardi- 
zation have resulted in a higher average of quality on the terminal 
markets. 

Probably the most important trend in tlie marketing of poultry 
products is the increasing development of cooperative marketing. 
The eggs and poultry of large groups of producers are now being 
handled cooperatively on the Pacific coast, and, to an increasing ex- 
tent, in the Middle Western States. Coincident with this develop- 
ment tliere has been a tendeiuy for private poultry and egg- 
packing conceins to be absorbed into large organizations. At the 
same time the field of inlluencc of the retail chain stores in the con- 
suming markets as distributors of eggs lias become broader and 
broader and with the development of volume sales these organiza- 
tions are buying supplies to an increasing extent direct from large 
private or cooperative ])ackers. This development is making compe- 
tition sharper and the margin of profit smaller both for the whole- 
sale receiver in the terminal markets and the packer and shipper 
in the countjy. 

R. R. SrocuM. 


P RE.S-S Aid Few farmers to-day would willingly be without 
to Farmers a farm papei*. I'he jireseut situation is a far cry 
Increasing from the early nineteeulh ceutiuy when the few 
fai iu papers that existed circulated mostly among 
scientists and among professional men who felt that agriculture was 
to be improved from the top, they obviously being the top. It is afar 
(TV even from the middle of the nineteenth century, when in many a- 
rural community the. only paper taken was Horace (Ireeley’s Weefay 
New York Tribune, a single copy of which was read aloud to a group 
at the post office on its ariival. Farmers to-day obtain from the 
agricultural press general farm news, reports of experiments and 
investigations, the experiences of other farmers, advice — much less 
than formerly — and general reading of an entertaining and stimu- 
lating sort. 

The farm press serves, too, as it has served for a considerable time, 
as a forum for practicing farmers and as a sjiokesman for agriculture, 
impressing the needs of this industry upon the nation as a whole. 
Much of the agricultural progress so far made in the United States 
is due to the farm press. The Farm Journal was the pioneer among 
4ll publications in guaranteeing the advertising appearing in its col- 
umns, while it also was the originator of the movement for rural free 
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delivery of mail. Oranjje Judd, the a^ricultui’al publisher, was re- 
s^nsible for the first agricultural experiment station in this country. 
Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, inaugurated the running 
of dairy, corn, and good roads trains. The Progressive Farmer was a 
leader in the exposure of patent medicine and stock-food frauds. 
E. T. Meredith) publisher of Successful Farming, was the first pub- 
lisher to brin^ advertising experts into direct personal contact with 
farming and farmers in order to show farm purchasing power. J. H. 
Sanders, publisher of the Breeder’s Gazette, was instrumental in the 
establishment of registries of draft and speed breeds of horses in the 
United States, while Fai’m, Stock and Home carried on a successful 
compaign to stamp out “ stallion peddling.” The abolition of bucket 
shops in Texas was the result largely of efforts of Farm and Kanch. 
The Capper Farm Press stimulated enormously the boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural club movement, being in parts of its territory a pioneer 
in this activity. Early promotion of (he silo was carried on by the 
Ohio Farmer, whose “ silo convention” in 188b was a unicue event. 

Agricultural Colleges S^nsored 

The farm pres.s has, further, sponsored agri(*ulliiral colleges; meat 
inspection; the use of modern household devices in farm homes; 
[)ohce regulations regarding fertilizers, feedstulfs, and seeds; railroad 
rate regulation: rural credits; trav^eling libraries: cooperative mai*- 
keting movements: and numerous other matters of special interest 
to the farmer. 

Among striking developments in the agricultural ))itss in recent 
vears have been the incieasing space devoted to matter written b^ 
farmers themselves, greater attention to agricultural organization, 
and emphasis on educational, recreational, and similar social features 
of rural life. The hiterest taken by women in agricultural journal 
bas been a potent factor in tiie growth of tlie last-named class of 
material. 

Another signiticant development has been the differentiation of 
the farm press. This is due both to the expansion of farming in 
general and to its increased complexity. 

Farm papers to-day may he roughly divided into six gioups. each 
of which might in turn be greatly subdivided : 

1. Tlie daily agrieultural newspapei*, published in a large city 
and dealing cfiiefly as a rule with livestock marketing conditions. 

2. The agricultural paper issued as the weekly or semiweekly edi- 
tion of a daily newvspaper. 

8. The general farm magazine, usually a monthly, intended to 
appeal to the general farmer in any j>art of the country. 

4. The sectional farm paper, usuall} a weekly, designed for the 
farmer in a specific region or State, and consequently containing 
matter dealing with local farming conditions and problems. 

The paper devoted to a sjiecial kind of farming, such, foi* 
example, as dairy farming, or a special agricultural movement, such 
as coraeration. 

G. The breed paper, published for the specialist in a breed of 
livestock. 

There are also numerous research journals published for scientific 
investigators in agriculture and related fields. Certain class and 
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trade journals, such as those dealing with the farnyiiitplenient tr^e 
and with milling flour and grain, 2 >ublish much agricultural material, 
although they are little rea<l by farmers. 

General Newspapers More Interested 

Increased attention to agriculture on the part of general news- 
papers is a notable recent development. One notes a general absence 
of the contempt for agriculture shown a few years ago by a large 
portion of the urban press, and finds instead a sympathetic interest. 
Agriculture has come to be recognized by editors as an essential 
element in national progiess, and the farmer as a significant figure 
in national life. The emphasis laid on farming by the war stimu- 
lated the publication of agricultural matter in the urban press, 
although certain newspapers had been farsighted enough to give 
special attention to farming for many years before. To-day a large 
number of daily newspajicrs, including those published in the largest 
cities, eanidoy agricultural editors and devote much space to news 
and feature articles about farming, either placing these in a special 
department or scattering them through the paper. Certain dailies 
with circulations as small as 5,t)0() have found it worth while to 
employ agricultural editors. 

A marked advance has also been apparent in the attitude of the 
countjy weekly, the ty 2 )ical community newspaper, to farming. 
AVhereas a few years ago it was exceptional to find a country paper 
devoting 10 per cent of its space to farm news, to-day many such 
papers find agricultural copy their most attractive field. A survey 
of reader interest made by Harry B. Potter in a typical Illinois com- 
munity in 1025 showed 03 per cent of the readers interested in agri- 
cultural matter. This proportion was exceeded in the survey only 
in the case of certain strictly local new\s, A n^^mber of community 
new spapers have exerted marked influence upon the progress of agri- 
culture and agricultural organization in their communities in a very 
short ]>eriod. 

Farming Interpreted to Public 

Attention to agriculture on the part of general newspapers, daily 
or weekly, possesses special importance to the farming industry. 
Not only is the farmer sujjplied with much interesting and useful 
material but farming is interpreted to the ])ublic as a whole. The 
effect is to promote that understanding of and that sympathy with 
agriculture Avhich are essential to a permanent solution, of its 

problems. Nelson Antkim Ckaw^ford. 


P RODUCTION and The increasing commercialization of agri- 
Consumption culture makes it imperative for farmers to 
Surveys Useful think of their production programs in 
terms of market demands; that is, the 
quantity and quality of products wdiich can be sold to consumers at 
remunerative prices. Careful studies of the local production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of agricultural products are doing much 
to help focus attention on opportunities for profitable changes in the 
farming carried on in many areas. Such studies are particularly 
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timely where the farmers adjacent to growing urban centers have 
failed to adjust their production to take advantage of changes in 
transportation rates and facilities. 

In these studies the markets within the area are analyzed to deter- 
mine the quality and quantity of products demanded, the source of 
supply, the prices paid, and the marketing rue<ho<ls followed. The 
markets outside' the area for products that are grown or can be 
produced in excess of local requirements are studied in tlie same way. 
An inventory of agricultural production in the area is made, the 
most effective production methods and practices are studied, and an 
effort is made to determine the possibilities of profitable expansion 
in production. The primary objective is to obtain a sound economic 
basis for suggesting and recommending pi^ograms of production and 
marketing that will result in the improvement of agriculture in the 
area. 

An example of studies of this type is the survey of the agricuh 
tiire of the New Orleans trad^ area which was compLced early in 
1926. Studies in the cotton, rice, sugar-cane, truck, and dairy re- 
gions were made. In these regional studies attention was given 
to the factors involved in profitable production and to a comparison 
of practices of successful and unsuccessful farmers. The possibili- 
ties of profitable expansion of different enterprises were considered 
together with the limiting fac tors. 

Study in New Orleans 

A detailed study was made of the consumption of farm products 
in New Orleans, of the sources of supply of these products, and of 
the marketing facilities available. Local producers supplied only 
a very small part even of products that were produced locally, 
owing partly to the short marketing season for local perishables and 
to the inadequate local maiketing facilities. 

Efforts have been inaugurated since the survey was completed to 
im[)rove local marketing conditions and to provide local growers 
with better news sei vice aiul marketing machinery tor handling the 
growing truck industry iu the fertile bottom lands of the lower- 
Mississippi. 

Facts Merc asstanbled showing the trends of acreage and yields 
in regions competing Mith this area. Shipments to markets during 
the local shipping season Mere analyzed to shoM’ tlic competing ship- 
ping districts. Facts available on hoM^ Louisiana and Mississippi 
growers Mere meeting market preh'nmces and requirements as to 
grading and standardizing, preparation for market, packaging, and 
shijiping Mere assembled in the rcjiort of the sur vey. Data on usual 
values per acre and usual expenses of jir'oducing Mere obtained 
and presented to furnish gro\vers a business basis for sound farm 
planning. 

Milk prices in New' Orleans were found to be Iom^ hi comparison 
with other southern cities. Dairying has not been profitable and 
distributers have had to draw^ part of their supplies of Mdiole milk 
for New Orleans from northern producing States. A study of pro- 
ducing conditions in the area supplying New Orleans Miih Muiole 
milk indicated returns for M'hole milk at certain times considerably 
less than the butterfat value on the local price basis. It M^as evident 
that there was room for a great deal of improven^ent in production 
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practices, but the poor soil conditions and unfavorable climate for 
growing and curing forage crops are disadvantages which are not 
easily overcome. 

Business Organizations Cooperate 

The survey was instigated by the agricultural bureau of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of New Orleans. Cooperation of Louisiana 
State University and Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege was enlisted, and through these agencies the assistance of Fed- 
eral department technical workers was obtained. The Shreveport 
(La.) Chamber of Commerce and many otlier public agencies, includ- 
ing railroads and the city of New Orleans, made material contribu- 
tions. Reports covering various phases of this survey have been 
issued by Louisiana State T'niversity and Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. A tentatiA'e summary was published by 
the New Orleans Association of Comnjerce. 

An experienced marketing expert has recently been obtained by the 
New Oi-leans Association of (^ommerce to work with State and 
Federal agencies to bring about improvements, the need of which was 
indicated bj" the survey. 

Anotlier survey, along the same general lines, of the agriculture 
of Idaho is being carried on. The UniAcrsity of Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station and extension service and the State department 
of agriculture initiated the survey and staffs of these public agencies 
and Federal depai’tment workers in that State are studying the vari- 
ous situations. Eight of the county agents are actively cooperating 
in regional surveys to obtain basis for regional and county programs. 
A conference of university. State, and i>deral department workers 
met with farm and business leaders and considered the tentative sur- 
vey reports after the work had been under way six months. Region- 
al and county economic conferences of a similar nature are to be held 
where the facts gathered on State and national situations will be 
presented to local farmers and business men and adapted to local 
conditions. 

Idaho lias no large consuming centers and is obliged to seek dis- 
tant markets for most of its products. The distance from market 
necessitates production of commodities with high values relative to 
transportation expenses. M'^ith its large irrigated sections Idaho 
obtains high yields of potatoes, wheat, small seeds, and feed and 
forage (Tops. Dairying has expanded at a high rate in the past six 
years. The markets for Idaho products were given a great deal of 
study as Avere the trends of production in areas (Competing with 
Idaho. 

B. II. Crttchfietj). 


P ROTEINS in The value of feeds and feeding stuffs depends 

Feedstuffs largely on the protein they contain. In the 
Vary Much market, feeds are frequently bought and sold on 
the basis of their protein content. Recent re- 
search has shown that the quality of the protein present in the feed is 
quite as important as the quantity. Of two sacks of feed, one con- 
taining 20 per cent of protein and the other 45 per cent, the feed 
containing 20 per cent may be an ideal ration, Avhereas the one con- 
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taining 45 per cent may be almost worthless. It all depends on the 
quality of the protein, 

When protein is digested in the alimentary tract it is cont orted 
into some 18 or 20 substances called amino acids. It is these amino 
acids, not the intact protein, that are ultimately used by the animal 
for the formation of tissue. Certain of these amino acids are essen- 
tial for the normal nutrition of animals, and not all proteins contain 
all of them. A protein, therefore, that is lackinjr in one of the 
nutritionally essential amino acids is greatly limited in its nutritive 
value. An animal depending entirely on such a delicient protein 
for its nitrogenous needs will not grow and develop normally, and 



Fifl, 18(], — The rlTect on growth of tho quality of protein'^. A ivpresonts rat ; U, 

rat 2(iia. Uoih rats wrro inartirallv tht* same age. and had been fed for 100 days 
ratioiiH the same in all respin-ts with the exc«‘ptioii that the ration given to rat 
2012 contained protein of good quality, while rat IMJIO n^eeived protein of rx>or qual- 
ity. The la-otein of poor quality was deficient in the nutritionally essential anrino 
acid cystine. The difference In the nutritive api)earance of the two rats striking. 
The one. wtdghed 220 grajus, the other o4 grams 


will frequently die in a short time. Examples of such proteins are 
zoin, one of the proteins of corn, and gliadin, one of the chief proteins 
of wheat, also the proteins of common navy beans, Lima beans, lentils, 
and cowpeas. 

Figure 18G shows the contrast in the growth and appearance of 
two rats of the same age. One received a ration containing protein 
of good quality, the other, a ration the protein of which ^Vas deficient 
in the amino acid cystine. 

Proteins in Cereals 

Cereals constitute the most extensively used class of feeding stuffs. 
Nearly all of the (‘ereals contain protems whicli are soluble in alct>- 
hol. These proteins are called prolamins.” Gliadin from wheat 
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and zein from corn are the best-known examples. As a group, these 
proteins ^re of poor nutritive quality, because they are deficient in 
certain amino acids essential to growth. On the other hand, the pro- 
teins of most oil seeds, such as flaxseed, hempseed, sunflower seed, 
cottonseed, peanuts, and soy beans, are very satisfactory sources of 
these essential amino acids. In compounding rations with the idea 
of obtaining a mixture of proteins that will contain the amino acids 
in satisfactory proportions, it is well to remember that very little is 
to be gained, from the protein standpoint, bv mixing different feed- 
ing stuffs of the cereal class, on accoiint or the similarity of their 
protein deficiencies. Adding some of the seeds which contain in 
abundance the amino acids that are deficient in the cereals, however, 
gives a mixture that will be nutritively satisfactory from the proteim 
standpoint. 

Qualities of Bran Proteins 

The wheat kernel consists of three parts — the endosperm, the 
embryo, and the seed coats or bran. The endosperm is the part of 
the wheat which is used for the manufacture of white flour. The 
proteins of the endosperm and embryo have been extensively studied 
by various investigators, but little has been known regarding the 
properties of the bran proteins. Approximately 22 per cent of the 
protein of the wheat kernel is contained in the bran — a quantity 
that represents a vast amount of protein in the annual wheat crop. 
In view of the importance of wheat bran as a source of protein, 
investigations were undertaken in the Bureau of Chemistry to ob- 
tain information regarding the chemical and nutritive properties 
of the bran proteins. 

Practical feeders of farm animals have long known that bran is 
highly nutritive. It is generally conceded that it is fairly well 
digested by ruminants, which have digestive tracts adapted for the 
accommodation of coarse, bulky material, such as hay and fodder. 
As for its food value for animals other than ruminants, particularly 
for man, many conflicting views have been recorded, ranging from 
statements that it is wholly without food value, except for roughage 
or bulk, to statements that it is digested by man as well as by 
domestic animals. 

The investigations conducted in the Bureau of Chemistry showed 
that the proteins of bran differ essentially from the corresponding 
proteins of the endosperm and embryo. The bran proteins, in con- 
trast to the endosperm proteins, are high in their content of those 
amino acids known to be nutritionally es.sential. From these results 
it could be predicted with a fair degree of assurance that in actual 
feeding experiments the bran proteins would have a relatively high 
nutritive value. 

Feeding experiments with albino rats (fig. 187) have yielded re- 
sults which confirm the predictions based on tlie results of the chemi- 
ral studies of the bran proteins. They have also demonstrated that 
the ability to digest and assimilate the proteins when supplied in 
crude bran is not limited to ruminants, as is frequently asserted. 

A large number of young albino rats soon after being weaned were 
fed a ration in which the protein was supplied solely by wheat bran. 
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They grew at an excellent rate during the first 15 or Ifi weeks, the 
period of the most rapid development of the rat, covering life up to 
sexual maturity. During this period of adolescent growth, the 



Fig. 1S7. — of cngOKS for rats u.sotl in oxporimontal footling oxiierimonts. 
Each cage contains one rat. The animuis are f<'d diets pn^pared with great care 
and which are known to lie nutritionally adequate with respect to all of the known 
dWtary factors with the exception of the particular one that is being tested, 
necords arc kept of the weight of tlic food eaten daily by each rat. The animals 
are wi'ighed twice weekly. All data are carefully recorded for each rat, from which 
tlie rate of growth and otlier criteria us(m 1 for ostliuating tlie nutritive value of 
proteins can he studie^l 



Fra. 188. — Rat 2370 received since the time It wa« weaned, a diet contAininf? no pro- 
tein other tlian that fiirnislwHl liy coiniiiercial wlnait bran. .\t tlie time this picture 
was taken the rat had iieen on the bran ration for 88 days. During thi.s period it 
had more than tripled Its weight at the start of the fe<*ding ti*st. Note the sleek 
coat of fur and tlie animars well nourished appearance 

experimental rats manifested every indication of well bein^ and of 
a stat^ of satisfactory nutrition. (Fig. 188.) With the coarse, bulky 
bran ration no instance of digestive disturbance was observed. 
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The rate of growth in itself, however, does not constitute a suffi- 
ciently strong basis for the evaluation of the nutritive efficiency of 
proteins. We must also know how much of the protein is eaten, as 
no matter how excellent the quality of a protein may be, unless 
enough of it is eaten the animal can not grow satisfactorily. 

A method commonly used in nutritional investigations to express 
the relative efficiency of a protein for promoting growth is to find out 
how many pounds or grams an animal will gam in weight for every 
pound or gram of protein eaten. In these experiments accurate 
record was kept of the food intake of the rats. It was found that 
during the first six weeks of the feeding tests the animal had gained 
an average of 1.8:^ grams for every gram of crude protein consumed 
as calculated from their food intake. Several gained over 2 grains. 
These figures compare favorably with those similarly obtained with 
other proteins known to have high food value. 

Efficiency of Bran Protein for Growth 

Tlie efficiency of the bran ])roteins for gi owth as represented by 
these figures is from two to three times as high as that which has 
been obtained in similar experiments in which the proteins were sup- 
plied solely by the patent wheat flour of commerce. 

After the period of rapid growth on the bran diet the animals 
have not shown the growth and development that is normal for ma- 
ture animals. They have done but little better than maintain their 
M eight. . Several have lived, however, for a period approximating 
two years, about two-thirds of .the normal span of a rat’s life, on the 
ration containing no protein other than that supplied by the bran, 
and are still in fair condition. Rats receiving the bran diet hav(‘ 
produced offspring, but have had little success in rearing them. 
Fecundity ay as low. 

That the .unsatisfactory reproduction and roaring of young may 
be attributed to the same dietary deficiencies as are accountable for 
the unsatisfactory rate of growth of rats on the bi'an diet after the 
first 14, or 15 weeks is an interesting possibility. The high efficiency 
of the bran ration for promoting early growth, and the unsatisfactory 
results obtained with it in connection with subsequent growth and 
reproduction, constitute a striking example of how the nutritional 
requirements of an animal may vary with the changing stages of its 
development. 

Of course, the nutritive shortcomings of the bran ration used for 
the mature animals should not necessarily be ascribed to the quality 
of the bran proteins. They may be due to a la(*k of some nonprotein 
dietary factor or to some property of the bran which has not yet 
been discovered. A ration that supplies all of the nutritive needs 
of a young, gi*owing animal may not be adequate to meet the require- 
ments of that same animal after it has reached maturity. 

. It appears that wheat bran contains in abundance the factors that 
meet an animal’s nutritional requirements during the period of its 
most active growth, but is rather deficient in some other factor or 
factors which are required for the mature animal’s normal develop- 
ment, The proteins of wheat bran, when considered from the stand- 
point of both quantity and quality, should give this feeding stuff an 
important place in the ration of young growing animals. Its high 
percentages of certain nutritionally essential amino acids that are 
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lacking in several cereals, including corn, recommend bran as an 
excellent supplement to those feeding stuns which contain proteins 
of poorer quality. 

D. Breese Jones. 

P ROVING Pairy Sires The cow-testing association as ordi- 
Through Daughters’ narily conducted in this country is an 
Records Worth While organization of about 26 dairy farmers 

who employ a man to weigh and test 
the milk and to weigh the feed of each cow one day each month. 
From the daily records the tester computes the monthly and yearly 
records of every cow in each member’s herd. 

For more than 20 years such cow -testing association records have 
been used in this country to test dairy cows. They are now also 
being used to test dairy bulls, because production and income records 
of the daughters of the dairy bull, when compared with che records 
of their dams, test the bull as certainly as these records of production 
test the dairy cows. 

Two bulls, born the same year in the same State, each had five 
daughters that completed yearly records in 1925. It was merely a 
coincidence that in each case the five daughters averaged exactly 350 
grounds of butterfat a year when all records were figured to maturity. 
So far, it would appear that these two bulls were of about equal 
merit. 

The next step in the investigation, however, showed a great differ- 
ence. In the case of bull No. 1 the five dams had an average butter- 
fat production of 381 pounds, whereas in the case of bull No. 2 the 
five dams had an average butterfat production of 178 pounds. Bull 
No. 1 lowered the production of his daughters 8.3 per cent, whereas 
bull No. 2 raised the production of his daughters 96.6 per cent. 

Bull No. 1 was at the liead of a herd better than himself. Perhaps 
he might have improved a poorer herd. Bull No. 2 was at the head 
of a herd of low-producing dairy cows. He rendered great service 
by almost doubling the average yearly butterfat production. Doubt- 
less he would have improved a much better herd. It is not the 
records of the dams alone or the records of the daughters alone, but 
the records of daughters in comparison with those of their dams that 
make the story complete and valuable. 

Sires That Win 

Cow-testing records show that some purebred sires are fit to head 
high-producing dairy herds, that some are able to improve the aver- 
age herd, and that some should never be placed at the head of any 
herd of dairy cows. 

In a study of the records of the daughters of 100 purebred bulls in 
cowrtesting association herds, it was found that approximately one- 
third of the bulls lowered production, that one-third raised produc- 
tion very slowly, and that the big production gains came from the 
other third. 

To prevent inbreeding, almost all dairv bulls, regardless of their 
breeding, are sent to the butcher after they have been in the herd 
two years. This practice is robbing the dairy industry of tens of 
thousands of good bulls every year. 

29217*— YBK 1926 40 
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According to the mO only indt 

were purebred. As has already been stated, ” iJ" 

cate tnat only about two-thirds of these are increasing pi eduction in 
our dairy herds. Correspondence with the owners oi these heids 
shows that only about one-fifth of the high-class bulls are kept until 
the daughters prove their worth. 

No one will complain because scTub and grade bulls are sent to 
the block at an early age, or because the purebred bulls that lower 
production are doomed to an early death. It is better that these 
bulls should go than stay, because from them no improvement can 
be expected. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the good bulls, those that are 
capable of making great improvement in dairy herds, should be sent 
to the butcher along w ith the mediocre bulls and the scrubs. 


One Every E^ght Minutes 


A careful estimate has showm that really higli-class bulls are going 
to the butcher at the rate of about one every eight minutes from day- 
light to dark, every day in the year. How to stop this great slaughter 
and keep these bulls for a lifetime of service is one of the gi'eatest 
problems in dairying to-day. 

The cow-testing records are proving hundreds of dairy bulls, but 
very few of these are still alive when the results are available. As 
it is not worth while to prove dead bulls, some system of exchange 
should be started at once in order that well-bred bulls may be kept 
until the daughters have demonstrated their sire’s true value. 
Eventually thousands of living bulls will be proved through the 
records of their daughters. From the extensive use of such purebred 
dairy sires a very great improvement in our dairy herds may be 
expected. 

J. C. McDow ell. 


P UREBRED Millions of dollars each year are expended for 

Livestock breeding stock to improve the herds and flocks 
Markets throughout the Nation. Records show that dur- 
ing the past century prices of purebred livestock 
have soared to remarkable heights in some years and then in a short 
time have fallen to discoiiragingly low levels. The only market 
guide available before 1922 to either producer or buyer was the pub- 
lication of a comparatively few auction-sale prices in breed and 
agricultural publications. 

That such reports should fail to serve as a real index of the market 
for purebreds was inevitable because only a part of the auction 
sale transfers were published. Furthermore, auction sales have al- 
ways represented only a very small percentage of the number of 
animals that changed hands, as shown by the transfers of ownership 
appearing on the books of tlie breed record associations. Hence the 
bulk of sales, which furnish the only legitimate basis for market 
quotations, were disposed of at private treaty and such sales were 
almost never published. Under such circumstances it was impossible 
for either the present or the prospective breeder to gain even a fair 
idea of the real level of prices. 
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Not infrequently a prospective buyer would attend an auction sale 
and see an animal bring $700 which, so far as anyone could discover, 
represented the same tvpe, color, breeding, and degree of excellence 
as one which his neighbor was offering at private treaty for $75. 
This caused much confusion, uncertainty, and sometimes loss, and 
worked to the decided detriment of the purebred industry generally, 
and especially in times of severe depression. 

Purebred Liveatoek Price Reports 

In view of this situation, the department began to gather and pub- 
lish purebred livestock sale prices. The purpose of these reports is 
to give the prospective buyer, as well as the breeders who have 
animals for sale, an opportunity to know the average selling prices 
of a large percentage of the purebred animals sold throughout the 
country. To make the report truly representative the department 
gathers, compiles, and publishes prices realized at both auction and 
private sales. The data publisheci are received direct f'\jm thousands 
of breeders scattered throughout the country. 

At the beginning of each calendar year a questionnaire is sent to 
every breeder wlio during the year has registered five or more ani- 
mals with his breed record association. On January 1, 1927, 45,000 
breeders of cattle, hogs, and sheep were thus requested to report. 

When the questionnaires are returned by the breeders the data 
contained therein are tabulated and averaged. The final report will 
show top and average prices for all of the important breeds segre- 
gated according to sex and age; also according to whether it was sold 
at auction or private sale. 

With reliable data of this sort available it is possible for anyone 
to keep his finger on the pulse of the purebred industry and quickly 
discover any changes in trend of production, demand, or prices. 

L. B. Burk. 

^YRETHRUM The use of insecticides, particularly arsenical 
Powder as preparations, for destroying potato bugs, grass- 
insecticide hoppers, and fruit and cotton insects is well 
known, but few realize the enormous amount of 
money spent annually in the United States for materials used in the 
fight against household insects. One of the oldest and most exten- 
sively emj)loyed of these insecticides is insect (pyrethrum) powder, 
which consists of the finely powdered dried flower heads of certain 
species of Pyrethrum. We depend almost entirely for our supply 
of these flowers on foreign countries. Previous to 1914 most or the 
flowers came from Dalmatia, but during the World War this supply 
was cut off and Japan became our principal source of supply. Large 
quantities of Dalmatian flowers are again being imported, however, 
through the Italian port Trieste. 

In 1920, the year of the maximum importation oi insect flowers, 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds, valued at over $2,600,000, was brought in. 
During 1925 slightly over 3,800,000 pounds, valued at more than 
$1,000,000, was imported. The importation in 1926 will undoubtedly 
exceed that of 1920; during the first six months nearly 5,000,000 
pounds, valued at about $700,000, was brought in. The price of these 
flowers has varied greatly. In March, 1920, it reached $1 a pound, 
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while in December, 1926, the wholesale quotations for insect powder 
were from 23 to 27 cents a pound and the import prices for the flowers 
decidedly lower. The present low prices may be accounted for by 
the fact that the 1925 crop, both in Japan and in Dalmatia, was very 
la/^e. 

The dried whole Pyrethrum flowers are shipped into the United 
States in bales and ground into insect powder in American mills* 
The powder has frequently been subjectea to adulteration. The most 
common adulterants have been powdered Pyrethram stems and pow- 
dered flowers of the oxeye daisy, which resembles closely the species 
of Pyrethrum flowers from which most of the insect pow^der is pro- 
duced. Owing largely to the activities of the Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Board of the United States Department of Agriculture, both of 
these forms of adulteration are practiced very much less extensively 
than they formerly were. This accounts in large measure for the 
great increase in the use of this product during the past 10 years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that insect powder has been used for 
more than 100 years and has engaged the attention of chemists for 
more than 50 j^ears, it Avas not until 1924 that the exact chemical 
composition of the constituents which are toxic to insects was an- 
nounced. In 1924 tAvo Swiss chemists reported that they had found 
that Pyrethrum floAvcrs contain two highly toxic compounds. As 
these compounds are exceedingly complex in their structure and con- 
stitute only about 0.2 to 0.3 per cent of the flowers, it is not surpris- 
ing that scientists were baffled for a long time. Efforts to synthesize 
these compounds have been unsuccessful. 

Ex])eriments conducted in the Department of Agriculture and 
reported in 1920 showed that certain organic solvents, including 
the lighter fraction of petroleum, completely extract the active prin- 
ciples of Pyrethrum floAVcrs. Since that time there have been placed 
on the market many commercial preparations consisting essentially 
of light mineral oil, of the nature of kerosene, containing the active 
principles of Pyrethrum flowers. The sale of these products, used 
as sprays in the control of insects, particularly house flies, has 
reached extensive proi)ortions, amounting, it is estimated, to seA^eral 
million dollars annually. 

The Department of Agriculture is frequently asked aa hy the United 
States does not grow its own Pyrethrum flowers, as the plant which 
bears these floAvers is closely related to our common oxeye daisy. 
In former years insect fio Avers were produced commercially in Cali- 
fornia, and field experiments are now being made by the department 
to determine whether insect flowers of the required potency can be 
grown elsewhere in the United States at a cost which would permit 
their cultivation on a commercial scale. 

C. C. McDonnell. 

Q uetta Nectarine — The nectarine has very aptly been 

A New Fruit of called a peach with a smooth skin. Like 
Indian Origin the peach, it is a child of the Orient 
where, in some parts at least, it is more 
generalW cultivated and used than it is in this country. 

The Quetta nectarine (fig. 189) is one of the many plant immi- 
grants brought to this country as a result of a systematic world 
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search for new and promising crops. Quetta is one of the outposts 
of the British Empire located in Baluchistan, northwestern India. 
Throi^h the courtesy of an English army officer, the Office of For- 
eign Plant Introduction was enabled to obtain a number of fruit 
seeds from that country. Among the lot were a few nectarine seeds. 

1 am sending you these seeds,” wrote the officer, because it is 
about all I can hnd here. I am sure you must have better nectarines. 
The only point in their favor is that they stand cold and the trees 
do not get much water, as no rain falls here from April to December.” 

The records show that summer temperatures in the valley where 
Quetta is located frequently reach 100° F. in the shade, while in the 
winter they drop below zero, with severe frosts continuing for 
weeks at a time. The valley has an elevation of about 5,500 feet 
with an annual rainfall of about lO inches. The seeds, which came 
as a small parcel post shipment, were planted at the Chico, Calif., 
plant introduction garden, and in due course a few small trees were 
produced from them. A few years later the seedlii);^s bore fruit, 
some poor, some fair, and one very good. As fruits like the nec- 
tarine, peach, and plum do not come true or reproduce their kind 
from seed, it was necessary to propagate the good nectarine by bud- 
ding. Buds from the selected tree were worked or made to grow 
on a Chinese wild peach stock known to be quite hardy, and thus 
good, strong, vigorous trees were obtained. In accordance with the 
usual practice, this new fruit was given seed and plant introduction 
(SPI) No. 34685. Later it came to be called the Quetta nectarine 
after the country of its origin. 

Characters of Tree and Fruit 

The Quetta nectarine, when grown on the Chinese wild peach 
stock, is a vigorous tree with compact head. It is a comparatively 
early bloomer and makes a handsome ornamental when the mass 
of flowers are at their best. The fruit is large for a nectarine, being 
from 21/4 to 2i/^ inches in diameter. The color is yellowish green, 
speckled and irregularly streaked with carmine. The skin is smooth 
and not easily broken, which adds to the shipping qualities of the 
fruit. The flesh is yellowish white and streaked with red near the 
seed, to which it clings. The fine texture and firmness of the flesh 
are especially noticeable ; also its juiciness and sprightliness. A most 
striking feature is its rich aroma wdiich lingers for a considerable 
time on the hands and whatever else the fruit has touched. 

The Quetta nectarine has all the qualities of a first-class peach 
with the added advantage of having a smooth skin, handsome color- 
ing, and a rich aroma. In the dietary then it will take the place of 
the peach, being especially agreeable when eaten out of the hand, or as 
a sliced breakfast fruit. Although no elaborate tests have so far been 
made in the drying and canning of this fruit, there appear to be no 
reasons that would preclude its use for those purposes. 

The Quetta nectarine has been extensively propagated at the Chico 
plant introduction garden and distributed from there to all the 
States in the Union, except Maine, New Hampshire, and Khode 
Island. The largest number of trees have been established in Cali- 
fornia, the records showing nearly 6,000 trees and more than 4,000 
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buds as havinf^ been placed in the hands of growers there. Some- 
thing over 1,20() trees have been distributed in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast States, and several hundred more in Midwestern States. 
Practically all of the propagation has been accomplished by budding 
the trees on the Chinese stock already mentioned. This has, with- 
out doubt, added to the hardiness of the tree, as the Chinese wild 
peach is known to be more resistant to cold than the ordinary peach. 



Fig. 181). — The QiK’tln nectarine. A promising new 
fruit fiom northwestern India. Alunit two thirds 
natural size. The* skin is smooth and the flc^sli is 
sweet, sprightly, and as finely flavored as a high- 
grade peach 


Commercial Production 
Reviving 

The commercial pro- 
duction of nectarines 
practically ceased in 
California a few years 
ago, but is now coming 
to the front again. 

The Quetta seems to 
be leading in this mat- 
ter, records showing 
nearly 100 acres planted 
for commercial use. Its 
cliief value to the Cali- 
fornia growers is found 
in its high quality, 
liandsome appearance, 
and ability to stand 
long-d i s t a n c e ship- 
ments. The last is im- 
portant, as most nocta- 
rint's are poor sliippers. 
From all the reports at 
liand the fruit would 
seem to have found a 
jdace in California as 
a commercial introduc- 
tion. Throughout other 
sections, including most 
of the cotton-growing 
States, Missouri, Illi- 


nois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, this fruit would seem well worthy of culture 
in the home fruit garden and for small orcharils where the products are 
for local consumption. It is believed that the Quetta nectarine has 


passed the experimental stage and might profitably be taken in hand 
as a promising commercial nursery product. 


B. T. Galloway. 


R abies Becoming Indifference and lack of fear, together 
More Prevalent with misguided sentiment and distance 
in United States from the scene of infection, are factors that 
may reasonably be held responsible for the 
prevalence and increase of rabies, (^hildreii probably make up the 
greatest number of victims in homes where j-abid animals have been. 
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kept as pets. If the malady actually affects a person, it is not curable ; 
but it is preventable, in most instances, by proper vaccine inoculations. 

Babies among dogs, throughout the eastern part of the country at 
least, is on the increase. This, of course, results in a greater menace 
to man and to farm stock. There is need to overcome the apathy 
of the public as to the situation. To have general knowledge about 
a disease puts ,one on the alert for its presence. To have definite 
knowledge about it frequently means also the ability to avoid its 
occurrence or to prevent its spread should it appear. 

Babies is essentially an acute, degenerative disease of the central 
nervous system, due to infection. In this disease the functioning 
of the brain is utterly abnormal, resulting in an acute insanity. 
The disease in dogs is manifested either by an acute mania known 
as furious rabies or by a lethargic mania known as dumb rabies. 

The disease in animals is practically always transmitted by the 
bite of an affected dog and by dogs affected with the furious form 
of the disease. The dumb form of rabies may be preceded by a 
more or less acute or furious form of the disease. There is the 
possibility, therefore, that any rabid dOg at large, although having 
the dumb variety of disease, may have had opportunity to transmit 
the disease so that all dogs with which he may have been in contact 
should be regarded as possibly exposed and should be handled 
accordingly. 

Symptoms Shown by Rabid Dogs 

A dog that fairly suddenly develops defective vision, changes its 
usual attitude toward dogs and animals or man, that appears to 
have a bone in its throat, has inability to swallow, seems unusually 
snappish, runs away or is unable to run on account of apparent 

E aralysis, exhibits fear or unusual aggressiveness, should be examined 
y a veterinarian in order that a diagnosis may be made and that 
proper precautions may be taken to forestall mischief. The symp- 
toms mentioned above are often indications of the presence of rabies. 

It is a duty in many research and public-health laboratories to 
examine the carcasses and brain tissues of animals, principally dogs, 
that are suspected of having been affected with rabies. When the 
disease is found, proper precautions may then be taken to prevent 
its spread by animals that have been exposed to the rabid one. 
Preventive treatment may be given by a family physician to persons 
bitten by the animal. Occasionally, preventive treatment is given 
to exposed dogs also. The examinations are for the purpose also of 
fixing quarantines for the protection of other dogs and domestic 
animals. Losses from rabid cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, in the 
aggregate, are large. 

The large number of animal carcasses submitted for examination 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry laboratories in Washington, D. C., 
shows that the disease in this vicinity has been steadily and greatly 
on the increase. During the last year in the pathological laboratory 
of the bureau 289 suspected cases were examined microscopically 
for evidence of rabies. Of this number 146 were found to be positive 
cases of the disease. All these cases originated in Washington, D. C., 
or in the suburbs. This number is about three times as great as 
occurred four years ago. From other evidence also there is abundant 
proof of a rather general increase in many communities. 
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urquestionably explains in part the rabies situation of 
the disease is transmitted from dog to dog or from dog to man ana 
domestic animals almost exclusively by the bites of rabid dogs. In 
man, rabies may be accidentally transmitted in the laboratory by 
accidental wounds in which the rabies virus from a dog is being 
manipulated in examination; however, this is of rare occurrence. 

If a person is bitten by a dog and rabies is suspected, tie up the 
dog (ii this can be done safely) instead of killing it. This will 
facilitate diagnosis of the suspected disease. Consult a physician 
without delay. 

eloHX S. Buckj^ey. 


R adio Aids in Broadcasting crop and market news re- 
Distribution of ports by the radio stations of the country 
Market News has been in effect since early in 1921. The 
greatest expansion of that service was in 
1922. Beginning the year with authorizations to nine broadcast- 
ing stations to release market reports originating in the then Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates the service grew till by the end 
of the year 81 stations were regularly releasing scheduled reports, and 
it was estimated that over more than half of the area of t]?e nation 
daily reports could be heard by those having fairly good receiving 
equipment. 

During 1923, 1924, and 1925 the area covered by the service expanded 
somewhat, particularly in the western half of the country. Some sta- 
tions discontinued broadcasting, others merely changed their plans 
and discontinued the regular scheduled broadcasting of market re- 
ports. The losses to the service were small, and where a station of 
somewhat indifferent ability discontinued the service others that 
were more efficient were found to take up the work. During the three 
•years that the service of market reports by radio was becoming 
stabilized surveys were made to obtain, if possible, some idea of the 
number of farm homes that were equipped with radio sets so that 
if market reports were wanted they could be obtained. The results 
of the 1923 surveys showed art estimate of 145,000 sets on farms; 
1924 gave an estimate of 365,000, while in 1925 the number estimated 
was 553,000. 

With an assured audience that was rapidly increasing the use of 
radio as a means of reaching the largest possible number of producers 
with the current market reports took its place in 1926 as a well- 
organized part of the market-news distribution machinery. Ninety- 
five stations carried regular programs during the year. 

New Stations Added in 1926 

Although the number of new stations added to the service during 
1926 was small, being only eight in number, there were three rather 
important market-news programs set up to serve areas that were not 
being well supplied. At Hastings, Nebr., a complete market-news 
progi'am was provided by the establishment there of a branch office 
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of the leased wire telegraph system of the bureau which made avail- 
able all the market repoits tliat passed over the western circuit of 
the system. Cooperation with local agencies, including the local 
chamoer of commerce and the radio station KFKX, provided the 
necessary machinery for the handling of the reports. The radio 
station at Hastings is very powerful and the reports were heard over 
a wide area in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and 
South Dakota, No less than 5,000 complimentary letters received 
in the first three months of the arrangement at Hastings proved that 
the material broadcasted was reaching farmers. 

At Ames, Iowa, an arrangement similar to that at Hastings was 
made, except that the local cooperation was provided by the Iowa 
State College extension service and the radio station owned by tlie 
college. Tlie leased wire was extended to Ames and broadcasting 
of the comjilete reports began in July, 1926. 

Although the leased wire passed through Oklahoma there were no 
available cooperating agencies and satisiactory broadcasting station 
whicli could be obtaineil for the development of a radio market-news 
program. However, with the increase of the power and facilities 
of station KFJF at Oklahoma City and the increased interest of 
local agencies, arrangements were made for the establishment of a 
branch of the leased wire at Oklahoma City and the broadcasting of 
the information thus made available by the state marketing commis- 
sion over station KFJF. 

J. C. Gilbert. 


R ecreation for various elements in rural society are 
the Farming according increased value to recreation. 
Population Education recognizes it through enlarged 
playgrounds, school athletic leagues, and 
the opening up of buildings to community use. Religion recognizes 
it by making recreation a part of its rural church program, l>oth 
outside and inside the church building. Rural social organizations 
evidence its greater imj>ortance by promoting rural community field 
days, pageants, athletic badge contests, and athletic leagues, and by 
establishing community centers. Farm economic organizations dem- 
onstrate it by making recreation a part of their balanced community 
programs. Social and recreational cooperation is becoming a valua- 
ble building stone in economic cooperation. 

Signifi(‘ant in rural recreation are recent Pennsylvania laws author- 
izing county and township boards of reci’eation. Chester County, 
under its superintendent of recreation, is training rural recreation 
leaders. Some of the results are development of athletics, neighbor- 
hood social evenings, new community halls, school recreation under 
leadership, provision for recreation a\ fairs, promotion of Christmas 
programs, and evStablishment of recreation clubs. 

In Butte County, Calif., the county recreation director furnishes 
recreation programs to the recreation director of the farm bureau 
centers, organizes recreation evenings for farm bureaus and other 
organizations, organizes community players, community play days, 
Christmas festivals, farm bui’eau picnics, and Camp Fire Girl circles. 
Every farm bureau in the State has a recreation committee. 
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According to studies made, farm communities are taking advanced 
steps in both indoor and outdoor recreation features. The farm 
bureaus of Kendall and Whiteside Counties, 111., Weber County, 
Utah, and three California counties formed baseball leagues. 
Farmers’ outdoor swimming pools were constructed in Gage County, 
Nebr., and Phelps County, Mo. The farm boys’ band of Harrison 
Township, Boone County, Iowa, and the boys’ band organized by the 
grange at Concord, Minn., are examples. 

History Taught in Pageants 

Local history is taught and preserved through rural pageants. The 
rural people of Kittson County, Minn., presented five homemade, 
home-staged pageants one year. Eight farm bureau centers of Kern 
County, Calif., produced local plays in 11)25 sponsored by tlie commu- 



Fir,. lao. — TJio i)icnU‘ of the Winona County, Minn., farm Imrosni was attended 

I>v 8,700 ])«‘ 0 pl<‘. Comniiinit'y pifiiic ;^roimds, a tract of 27 acres, was donated to 
the farm Imrcau and has equipped for picnics and recieatiou. More than 

20,000 people attended picnics here during three suintner inontlis of 1926 


nity theater committee of the bureau. In loAva 111) toAvnship farm 
bureaus produced plays and 109. farm bureau debates m ere lield. 

The little country theater is strongly featured in North Dakota 
and New York. F arm bureaus in T92 lo^va toM nships averaged three 
showings each of moving pictures in 1924. An old form barn Mas 
converted into a successful moving-picture house in Albemarle 
County, Va. 

In Alabama in 1924 there were 21 boys’ and girls’ cami)s and 4 for 
women, each Avith a recreation leader. Recreation as a county dem- 
onstration project was featured in IG counties in New York, includ- 
ing graining schools for leaders and a three-day rural-dramatics 
institute. 

Farmers’ picnics on special farmer-owned picnic grounds are popu- 
lar, The farm bureau picnic held in the picnic grounds of the 
Winona (Minn.) County farm bureau in 192G Avas attended by 8,700 
people (fig. 190). Rural people are establishing their oAvn parks and 
playgrounds. A notable example is near Smith C(‘nter, Kans. 
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. Bural indoor recreation is centered primarily in special community 
buildings found in most counties, or secondarily in churches or 
schools or club buildings especially planned for community recrea- 
tion features. 

In 1925 the Lewiston Park Community Club near Hopkins, Minn., 
procured the plans and specifications for a community building, pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture, and recently completed 
their building, financed by community entertainments. It is the 
home of the county branch library, Boy Scouts, boys’ glee club, 
community chorus, boys’ and girls’ club work, women’s home project 
course, and community club- Activities are local plays, suppers, 
dances, card games, and lectures by the county agents and others. 

Department Bulletin Plan Used 

The farmers of Fabius Township, Marion County, Mo., recently 
erected their building from floor plans published in F^irmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1178 through voluntary contributions of l.toor, material, 
and money. It is headquarters tor the county agents, farm bureau, 
girls’ sewing society, boys’ pig club, ladies’ musical society, com- 
munity orchestra, glee club, baseball association, and other organiza- 
tions, and has the usual social activities. The 25-room community 
building at Emden, 111., population 462, was recently completed after 
inspection of the Brimfield, 111., building, and publication of the plans 
in Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1173 and 1274. It was financed by 
stock sales to 192 people and contributions of money and labor 
amounting to $50,000. Activities include motion pictures, Chau- 
tauquas, local plays, traveling theatricals, musicals, dancing, lunch- 
eons, lyceiim courses, basket ball, indoor baseball, volley ball, and 
roller skating. 

Wayne C. Nason. 


R ed Clover A Wisconsin farmer would not think of 
Seed^s Origin planting Missouri-grown seed corn, but until 
is Important recent years clover seed has been judged solely 
by its purity and germination, irrespective 
of the place where the seed was produced. Extensive trials for 
several years past have shown, however, that clover seed is not 
always equally fitted to assure a successful stand, one that" will 
not only live over winter but that will survive the attacks of disease 
organisms and, if medium red, produce two cuttings in the second 
season. 

Assuming that the soil is fit for the growth of clover and that no 
unusual drought kills the young stand, the remaining important 
element in getting and keeping a stand of red clover is the seed. 
In the United States two factors tend to destroy a stand of red 
clover — one is severe winter weather, the other disease. 

A winter of steady low temperature need not be hard on clover, 
provided the ground is covered with snow, and conversely a winter 
with alternate spells of severe cold and thawing weather may be 
much harder on clover than one of steady cold. From present infor- 
mation, the geographical limits of the areas where severe winters 
may be expected can not bo exactly defined, but in general such 
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sections as Iowa, Minnesota, and New York have winters severe 
enough to cause destruction oi clover, while in the Lake States, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and southward, clover does not commonly suffer from 
winterkilling due to cold. 

Tiie disease factor operates both directly and indirectly; directly 
in killing the seedlings or the plants after the June hay crop has 
been cut, and indirectly in weakening the seedlings so that they fall 
prey to other diseases or to winter weather, in which case the result 
is often ascribed to winterkilling alone. 

Anthracnose Causes Damage 

The disease which causes the damage, or at least by far the greater 
part of the damage, in the eastern clover belt is anthracnose. Two 
Tungi are responsible for this disease, One most active in the southern 
part of the clover belt and known botanically as ColletaiHcImm tri- 
folAi^ the other known as Gleospormm caulivorum^ most active in 
the northern part of the clover belt. Since the most severe damage 
so far observed has been due to the southern form of anthracnose, 
C\ tnfoUi^ most of our information concerns the damage done by this 
organism. Although the external symptoms of the disease are alike 
in both cases, the rung! are different and behave differently toward 
temperature and other conditions. 

Like all plants, red clover has tended to become adajited to local 
conditions and in the regions of severe winters the less hardy 
plants have been killed out and by natural selection a strain 
better able to endure the winters has developed. The consequence 
is that, when seed grown in Oregon or in Tennessee is sown in 
Minnesota, a larger proportion of plants are winterkilled than is the 
case when Minnesota seed is sown. Farmers in such sections, there- 
fore, need to sow northern-grown seed. As far as trials have been 
made, no imported seed of any kind has been found to produce 
plants as resistant to Iowa or Minnesota winters as home-grown 
seed or as American -grown si^ed generally. In Iowa and Minnesota. 
*90 per cent or more of the plants raised from Italian seed and from 
50 to 60 per cent of those raised from IVench and Chilean seed have 
been killed by cold, while in the same winter and on the same fields 
only 10 to 15 per cent of the plants from northern-grown American 
seed were killed. Russian red-fclover seed has not been adequately 
tested. Farmers in any section where the winters are hard on clover 
or wheat should therefore use American-grown red clover seed and, 
if possible, that from the Ohio Valley, the Northern States, Iowa, or 
Canada. 

Southern Form of the Disease 

In the southern part of the clover belt, approximately south of an 
east-and-west line along the southei-n border of ^Pennsylvania, the 
southern form of anthracnose causes much loss of the young plants 
during the first season or kills the older plants after the June crop of 
hay has been cut. Clovers produced in various sections differ in 
their susceptibility to this disease, plants raised from seed grown 
in the South being usually less susceptible than those from imported 
or from northern-gi'own seed. Plants from Italian seed are more 
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susceptible to this disease than any others and many are commonly 
killed during the first year. Those that survive, it any, often die 
out durii]^ winter and the few that survive are sure to aie after the 
first cutting. Plants of several of the best European strains, as 
Silesian and Bohemian, which are highly regarded in Europe, appear 
to be rather more susceptible than most French or Chilean strains, 
though plants qf all imported strains, even Russian, are decidedly 
more subject to this disease than are plants from American seed. 
Figure 191 shows how a stand of clover which was good in August 
of one year disappeared before May of the next year. Plants from 
Oregon, Canadian, and Wisconsin seed have been found more sus- 
ceptible than those from Ohio seed and in some cases the same has 
been true of Minnesota seed. In one case, however, the plants from 
Minnesota seed have been little injured. 



Fig. 191. — Effect of anthracnose on the etaiul of red clover. Center, perfect atand of 
Teniie88**e aiithracnoso*rcslstaiit clover ; loft, plot seeded with Italian ; right, that 
seeded with Bohemian se(ai. The plot in the foregi'ound is seeded with Oregon 
seed. All plots had a good stand in early August, 1922 

As far as tried, seed produced by plants grown in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and in southern Ohio have withstood this disease better than 
any except those of the selected anthracnose-resistant Tennessee 
strain. 


Practical Lesson Gained 


The practical lesson from the information so far gathered is that 
in sections of severe winters American clover and preferably 
northern-grown seed should be used. In the southerai part of the 
clover belt, an effort should be made to produce a local source of 
supply, preferably of a strain or of strains known to be resistant to 
anthracnose. Until such seed is available, seed produced in the 
southern part of the clover belt or in the Ohio Valley should be 
given preterence. 


A. J. Pieters. 
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R ed Clover All red clovers are derived from the wild 
Strains — How form of Trifolium prateme^ a low-growing 
They Behave plant with branches lying nearly flat on the 
ground. From this, two main types have 
been developed — the single cut or late clovers, and the double cut. 
In the United States the single cut is Imown as mammoth, and the 
double cut as medium or June red. 

These two tyj^es are distinguished mainly by the fact that the 
single cut is in full bloom two to three weeks later than the double 
cut and produces but one crop of stems in a year, while the double 
cut produces two crops of stems. The mammoth also has coarser 
and more hairy stems, but the development of this character depends 



I'lG. 102.— Younj? parts of rod-clover <^tenl■s showinj? charactoriKUc hairiness. Enlarged 
to show hairiness. A, Italian, smooth, U, American, rough hairy. C, English, 
appressed hairy 


somewhat on the soil and weather conditions. In the fall of the first 
year’s growth the mammoth is lower growing and more compact than 
the medium red and rarely produces stem growth. True American 
mammoth is grown only in North America. Imported mammoth ” 
or ‘^sapling” has, in the department’s trials, invariably proved to 
be European double-cut clover. The American mammoth is a single- 
cut iclover like the European single cut but is a very different strain, 
being coarse, strong growing, and very hairy, whereas the European 
type is smooth or with appressed hairs. The Altaswede, developed in 
Alberta, Canada, is a very good hardy type of European single-cut 
clover. 

While these two main types, single and double cut, are common to 
red clovers in Europe and in America, the American type, though 
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derived from the European, has developed characteristics of its own 
by which it may nearly always be known. 

American Red Clovers Hairy 

The American red clovers, whether single or double cut, are hairy, 
and the hairs stand at right angles to the stem (fig. 192). The stems 
are relatively coarse and the flower heads larger than thos^roduced 
by European clovers, at least under American conditions. THie Euro- 
pean clovers are either nearly or quite as smooth as the Italian or the 
hairs lie flat against the stem and point up, as in English and French 
clovers. There is some variability in this character of hairiness, 
the American clover sometimes being very hairy and sometimes little 
hairy, but the characteristic appearance of the hairs can nearly 
always be seen on the young parts of the stems, especially just below 
the flpwer heads. It is very rare to find a plant of genuine American 
clover with smooth stem or with the hairs appressed tO the stem. 
When such plants occur in numbers in any field it is certain evidence 
that mixed seed has been sown. 

Besides the above characters visible to the eye, American clover is 
in America more winter hardy and more resistant to disease than the 
European type of whatever origin so far tested. Russian clovers have 
not yet been thoroughly tested. South American clover, at present 
imported only from Chile, is of the European type. 

One American strain, the Tennessee anthracnose-resistant clover, 
has been selected for resistance to this disease, but in appearance is 
precisely like other American clovers. American clovers, whether 
grown in Canada or in any of the United States, are all alike in 
appearance, though there is some evidence that they are not all 
equally hardy or resistant to disease. 

A. J. Pieters. 

R eindeer in a third of a century ago there were no 
Alaska Thrive reindeer in Alaska. To-da}^ more than 
and Multiply 350,000 are grazing on the ranges and more 
than 100,000 additional have been utilized for 
a generation’s food and clothing. Such surprising production in a 
comparatively few years indicates something of the vastness of the 
infant reindeer industry in our Arctic regions. 

The original stock of 1,280 reindeer, from which have come the 
present herds, was imported from Siberia over a period of 10 years 
beginning in 1892, under the direction of the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. That bureau also brought Lap- 
landers from northern Europe to instruct the Eskimos in their new 
mode of gaining a livelihood, but the Lapps lacked the knowledge 
of coping with the parasitic and other diseases that began soon to 
develop among the animals. 

About two-thirds of the reindeer are now owned by natives and 
one-third by whites. The latter, realizing the need of expert assist- 
ance for the welfare and improvement of the herds, especially as 
evidences of deterioration became manifest, appealed to Congress for 
aid, with the result that in 1920 an appropriation was made for nec- 
essary investigations by the Biological Survey. 
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From the outset both the Eskimo and the whito owners have 
taken the greatest interest in the reindeer investigations and are 
rapidly adopting the recommendations that have been made by the 
parasitologists, veterinarians, and grazing experts engaged on the 
work. To give a clear idea of the accomplishments and the work 
still in progress, the problems studied may be conveniently grouped 
under four heads, having to do with improvements (1) in the con- 
trol of^diseases and parasites; (2) in the condition of the herds 
and methods of herd management; (3} in grazing and range 
management; and (4) in facilities for transporting carcasses and 
marketing the meat. 

Determinations have been made of the parasites and diseases of 
the reindeer and of successful methods of control in many cases. 
The studies are still in progress. 



I'lG. 193.— Lapp woman driving sled reindeer in Alaska. The line for guldinj? thv 
reindeer is shown loadint? back to the sled. Lapps came from Europe at the time 
reindeer were first brought from Sibeiia toi instruct the Eskimos in their new 
Indiistry 

Herd Requirements Studied 

The requirements of herds of increasing size have been investi- 
gated and practical methods are being worked out for handling 
reindeer on the range, at round-ups, and at the times of counting, 
marking for ownership, and castration of surplus bulls. Open herd- 
ing and seasonal changes of pasture are being adopted, following 
recommendations of the investigators, and in round-ups the use of 
modern corrals with wing fences, chutes, and squeezes are found far 
superior to the rough and crude practices formerly followed. 
Castration methods are now employed with exceedingly beneficial 
results, compared with former barbarous customs. On Nunivak 
Island cross breeding with the larger caribou, captured on the upper 
Yukon and transported there for the purpose, is under way, and 
the animals produced should be larger, more stocky, and superior 
meat producers, and have fewer accidents from broken bones. 

The range itself has received a full share of study, and as a result 
the distribution and abundance of the lichens are being ascertained 
as a requirement for the conservation of lich^en areas for winter use. 
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The summer and winter grazing needs of individual herds, whether 
large or small, the yearly carrying capacity in different sections, and 
the delimiting of unit areas are being worked out. Recommendations 
also have been made for preventing the destructive fires that threaten 
seriously to curtail the grazing capacity of the ranges. 

Studies are being made to determine the most satisfactory methods 
of slaughter and of dressing reindeer carcasses for shipment. These 
include the improvement of cold-storage and transportation facilities 
and the establishment of grazing units near waterways or along the 
Alaska Railroad or other' arteries of travel. It is fully realized that 
for its highest development the reindeer industry must have facilities 
for marketing the meat and that these must keep pace with the 
increasing numbers of reindeer. Officials of the Alaska Railroad are 
cooperating heartily in solving this problem. 





Fi(i. 11)4.- — llt'indoor held on winter range. Pnrt of more thnn .350, OCX) reindeer on 
Alaskan ranges, the offspring of the origin.al 1,2S0 nnim.-ils Introdnced a boat 30 
years ago. In the foreground are sh<AVn a r< indeer owner, a herder, and one of the * 
dogs used in eorralling the redndeer 

Experiment Stations Maintained 

Reindeer experiment stations have been maintained by the Bio- 
logical Survey from the very beginning of these investigations, and 
ariuiigements have iiovV been made for conducting the experimental 
work from a station near Fairbanks, in coo})eration with the Alaska 
College of Agriculture, with a substation possibly at Broad Pass, on 
the Alaska Railroad. All former invest! irations will be continued, 
including experiments in feeding grains and other rations, with a 
view to developing sled reindeer able to transport freight and supplies 
in areas where lichens are not available. 

E. A\. Net.son. 

R eporting Serv- The collection and distribution of ‘"to- 
ice on Markets Is day’s markets to-day” by the market news 
Country-Wide service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was extended during 1920 by 
the addition of five collection points and two distributing points. 

The department now has a total of 35 offices outside of Washing- 
ton, extending from Bo.ston on the east to Jacksonville on the south, 
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and to San Antonio, Tex., and San Francisco on the west. ^ The 
system now comprises nearly 8,000 miles of leased wire which is 
operated each market day, supplemented by a larjre use of commercial 
wires, in collecting information on shipments, receipts, and prices, 
etc., from field stations. 

The service now covers in a comprehensive way the following 
staple agricultural products: Livestock and meats, wool,. fruits and 
vegetables, dairy and poultry products, hay, feed and seeds, cotton, 
and a weekly reAuew service on grains. Farmers and others who 
desire to receive the market news reports issued by the bureau may 
write to their nearest branch office as shown on accom 2 :)anying map 
(fig, 195), or to Washington. This market news service now fui*' 


market news leased Wire and Radio System 
BUREAU or agricultural economics 



Fig. 105, — Location of stations havinp: the market news service of the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics 


nislies the principal part of the market news and reports used by 
news associations, the farm press, country newspapers, and for radii) 
broadcasting. 

J. (’lyi)e Marquis. 


R esearch Pays it is often difficult to determine in ad- 
Dividends in vance what is ami what is not worth while 
Unforeseen Ways in scientific research. This fact occasion- 
ally causes the suggestion to be made that 
research work should be tested bv its immediate utilitarian results. 
Such a standard of values would he entirely inadequate. Frequently 
the simplest and apparently the most unimportant observations turn 
out to be of great value. This has been so often demonstrated that 
it is never safe to call a scientific discovery useless, no matter how 
hard it may be to imagine any practical application for it. 'New 
truth generally proves usefid eventually. The history of scientific 
conqiicvsts is full of instances. A good example is the way in which 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Ignited States Department of 
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Agriculture found uses for an apparently unimportant discovery 
made nearly half a century ago by Karl Wilhelm von Nageli, a bril- 
liant Swiss-German botanist, in the course of a study of one of the 
fresh-water alga belonging to the genus Spirogyra, popularly known 
as green slime ” or frog spittle. 

This alga grows in ponds and slow streams and looks to the naked 
eye as fine, long, green silk thread. Under the microscope, the thread 
is made up of cylindrical-shaped cells placed end to end, with spiral 
bands of green cholorphyll and the protoplasm and nucleus showing 
clearly. It is thus easy to see the living cell in operation and von 
Niigeli planned to study its life processes under the microscope with 
the hope of learning just how they took place. He prepared aquaria 
with carefully compounded food solutions required by the Spirogyra, 
but after repeated trials he could not get the alga to grow. How- 
ever, when he brought water in from the spring they grew beauti- 
fully. Here was a question, apparently not of great importance, but 
he wanted to know why the alga would not grow in hi* synthetic 
solution. To make a long story short, he finally traced it to the 
water which he drew from a bronze faucet in his laboratory and then 
to the faucet itself. He discovered that the water passing through 
the bronze faucet took up enough copper from the bronze to kill the 
Spirogyra. 

Copper Solution Killed Algae 

After repeated tests he found that 1 part of copper in 50,000,000 
parts of water was sufficient to cause the green spiral chlorophyll 
band to contract, turn brown and, later, the cell to die. This 
phenomenon he descril)ed as the oligodynamic effect of copper on 
Spirogyra. It opened up a new field of study as to the physiological 
effect of dilute poisons and their selective ’effect. Most plant and 
animal tissues would not react at all to such dilute solutions. The 
facts were j)ririted in a small report. They were considei-ed of scien- 
tific interest, but probably of no practical importance. 

About 20 years ago the Bureau of Plant Industry received a letter 
from a cress grower up in the Alleghany Mountains asking help in 
controlling a pest that was destroying his cress. Cress growing in 
the district was quite a welPdeveloped industry, representing large 
investments. The bureau sent a physiologist to examine the trouble. 
The pest ]>roved to be Spirogyra. The condition's in tlie cress ponds 
were so favorable for the growth of the alga, as well as the cress, that 
the former smothered out the latter. In seeking a remedy, the work 
of von Niigeli was recalled and tests of copper sulphate, 1 to 50,000,000 
parts, were tried. This small quantity completely destroyed the 
Spirogyra v/ithout in any way harming the cress. At a cost of a 
few^ cents this pest was easily controlled. Here, then, was demon- 
strated a highly practical residt of work, which, at the time, ap- 
peared to be of no value, at least from a dollar and cents'standpoint. 
The use of this knowledge is saving the cress growers many thousands 
of dollars anmlaI]}^ 

The remarkable results obtained suggested that copper might be 
used to control other forms of algal infedions of city and town 
water supplies. Certain forms of algal growth made the water in 
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large city reservoirs almost impossible to use at certain times of the 
year, causing not oni}^ great inconvenience, but great loss, as it was 
impossible to control the trouble. As a result of these investigations, 
it was found that all of these pests could be eliminated at small cost 
and with absolute safety to the users of the water. This saved not 
only many millions of dollars a year, but greatly added to the health 
and comiort of those who used the water. Hundreds of supplies 
were cleaned up, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
countries. 

Mosquito Larvae Killed Also 

During this work it was discovered that the larvae of certain 
species of mosquito were destroyed by these copper treatments, which 
also destroyed algal growth. A method of destroying these pests 
was, therefore, at hand that could be used in water supplies, including 
tanks, wells, and cisterns where it was not practic^le to use oil. 
The method was used with great success in a yellow-fever outbreak in 
New Orleans and later during the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

During these studies it was observed that certain species of bac- 
teria, which are, in fact, microscopic plants, were also destroyed by 
these dilute solutions of copper. Careful studies were therefore 
made of the etfect of copper on pathogenic species like those causing 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever and Asiatic cholera. It was dis- 
covered that they were highly sensitive to copper and could be 
cleaned out of a water supply as easily as the algae without the 
slightest danger to the users of water, if properly applied. Water 
supplies contaminated with typhoid were disinfected and made per- 
fectly safe at small expense and the method has now become a 
standard sanitary engineering procedure. 

As a result of this work the use of chlorine was similarly stand- 
ardized and has also become a standard treatment for infected 
supplies. The copper treatment has been used in India, China, and 
the Philippines for disinfecting supplies contaminated with Asiatic 
cholera organism and amoeboid dysentery organism. The value of 
this is almost beyond computation. It may fairly be said to be the 
outgrowth of von Niigeli’s studies so many years ago. It demonstrates 
how important it is to make such studies, even though they may 
not at the time appear to be of practical value. If von Nageli had not 
asked the question, "^^Why do my algae die?” and worked till he 
found the answer, we might never have had the knowledge we now 
possess. 

One other example will be all that space permits. In 1883 , a 
French botanist, Millardet, was studying a fungous disease of the 
grape, or the vine,” as they call it in France. He had some trouble 
in keeping the boys from stealing the grapes,, and to scar© them 
off he sprinkled on the vines a mixture of copper and lime, which 
made a bluish coating on the leaves and fruit. The boys thought 
this was poison and let the grapes alone. Millardet noticed, to his 
surprise, that the leaves and fruit on which he had sprinkled this 
copper and lime mixture were free from the disease, while the parts 
not treated were destroved by the disease. This led to the discovery 
that dilute solution oi copper destroyed the fungus causing the 
disease without in any way injuring the vine or the fruit. 
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From this discovery of Millardet was developed our. modern 
knowledge of Bordeaux mixture and its uses in controlling fungous 
diseases of fruits, vegetables, and plants in general, saving hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 

Research in other fields such as soils, fertilizers, plant breeding, 
animal breeding, apimal diseases, insect pests, chemistry, meteorolog3% 
forestry, nutrition, and economics has yielded and is yielding and 
promises to yield facts of great possible value. We can not afford to 
lessen our enorts in research, but we must increase them if we are to 
meet the demands of the future. No investment made by the Federal 
Government and tlie States has paid larger dividends in the past 
and none is likely to give a larger return in the future. 

The Scientific Method 

Some one has said that research is the golden key that .^pens the 
portals to progress. It is the constant aim of all odu(*ational agencies 
10 cause the human mind to develop in siich manner that it may 
learn how to distinguisli truth from error and how systematically 
to go about the job of finding the trutli. This is research, and the 
method is the scientific method. It may be aptilied to the simplest 
tilings about us or to tlie most complex problems. It always proceeds 
from the known to the unknown. The known factor, to begin with, 
may be the merest clue, apparently worthless, but if it is the only 
known fact it must be the starting point to gain others through the 
processes of observation, analysis, and experiment or testing. These 
pi-ocesses ai'e frequently very slow and exjiensive, but there is no 
royal road to truth. 

If we would know the truth Ave must lie ready to make the sacrifice 
necessary to find it. The history of science is full of romance and 
self-sacrifice. Because of this spirit our modern world enjoys a 
well-being not dreamed of as possible, even to the most fortunate. 
Our knowledge of chemistry, physi(‘s, biology, geology, astronomy, 
and mathematics gives us a control of ourselves and of our environ- 
ment that was undreamed of a few centuries ago. Still, we are 
only on the threshold of great new realms of knowledge and ])owei 
to come within our grasp through the patient continuance of research. 

A. F. Woods. 


R otation a Sure if you had land Avhich produced low 
Way to Reduce yields as the result of exhaustive one-crop 
Production Cost farming would you simply buy fertilizers 
and continue the one-cro]) system, or would 
yo]i diversify and practice a good rotation of crops? To be sure there 
are other decisions you can make; but to decide wisely in profitable 
soil management, you must know certain facts, among Avhich are the 
following: 

A one-crop system of farming ultimately leads to disast 4 ^r. 
Diversification and crop rotation lead to well-organized and 
profitable farming. 

Soil productiA’^eness can best be maintained when intertilled, sinall- 
gmin, and leguminous or grass crops are grown in the order named 
and in recurring succession on the same land. 
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The largest crop yields are possible only when crop rotation and 
the use of manui^ or fertilizers are practiced together. 

Crop rotation increases the returns from farm manure and 
fertilizers; and manure, fertilizers, and lime increase the returns 
from rotation. 

Crop rotation does not cost any money, but it rivals the use of 
manure and fertilizers in maintaining and increasing crop yields. 

A good rotation is a most effective means for increasing yields 
and lowering crop-production costs. 

Wilbert W. Weir. 


R oundworms of Although it has long been known that 
Swine Prevented the large intestinal roundworm (Asearts 
by Sanitation JumhHcoides) is one of the commonest 
and most injurious of the parasites that 
infest swine, the precise nature of much of the damage caused by 
this worm has been discovered only during the last 10 years. 
Up to about 10 years ago ascarids were considered to be injurious 
to swine largely because they were known to produce various 
digestive disturbances, to interfere with grow^th and development, 
and to bring about unthriftiness in other ways, especially among 
young pigs. Their greatest threat to life and one outstanding ca- 
pj^city for doing harm were brouglit to light, however, when their 
life history was fully determined. 

Before 1016 the life history of A. luDihricoides w^as thought to be 
comparatively simple. It was known that the eggs pi’oduced by the 
female worms were discharged into the intestine of the pig and 
passed out wuth the droppings. Under favorable conditions the 
eggs were knowm to complete their development on the ground in 
about two weeks, at the end of which period each normal egg contained 
a small, coiled larva. On the basis of knowledge then existing it w^as 
believed that if the egg was swallowed by a pig, the larva contained 
in the eggshell w^oiild be liberated in the digestive tract, would 
remain in the intestine, and grow slowly to maturity. 

These eggs of the roundworm were also known to be very resistant 
to unfavorable conditions and to be able to withstand more or less 
drving and other seemingly injurious effects to which they miglit be 
subjected in nature. On account of this marked resistance of the 
eggs of the roundworm, the problem of preventing infestation of 
pigs wdth ascarids w^as regarded as a very difficult matter. 

Earlier Views Modified 

As a result of discoveries first published in 1916, previous concep- 
tions regarding the life history of these parasites became consider- 
ably modified. It was first shown by F. H- Stewart, a medical 
officer in the British Army, and later confirmed and considerably 
extended by the late B. H. Ransom and others, that the young 
w^orrns after hatching in the digestive tract do not settle down at 
once in the intestine, as had been believed. 

It was found instead that the young worms enter the blood stream 
and are carried by the circulation first to the liver and then to the 
lungs. It was further discovered that the young worms make their 
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way from the lungs to the winflpipe by upward migi’ation, thus 
reaching the back of the mouth, from whi(‘h they come down again 
through the esophagus and stomach into the intestine, where they 
settle down and develop to maturity. Tlie roundabout journey of 
the young worms through the blood stream and the air passages 
requires about 10 days for its completion, after which their growth 
to maturity occurs in about 10 weeks. 

In passing through the lungs the young worms were found to 
injure that organ, and if many worms passed through at the same 
time, a serious pneumonia was produced, which frequently terminated 
in death. These observations were first made on small, laboratory 
animals, such as mice, rats, and guinea pigs, and later on pigs. In 
the course of experiments with pigs it was found that animals did 
not fully recover from the setback that they received as a result of 
the lung injuries produced by the migrating young wormo. They 
became stunted and in many other ways failed to de.elop at a 
normal rate. 

Observations on lung troubles in pigs as a result of the migrations 
of young roundworms were first made on animals experimentally 
infected with ascarid eggs in the embryo stage. In these experi- 
mcmts it was found that very young pigs, from a few days to a few 
weeks old, were most susceptible to infection with the wonns and 
that tliey suffered more severely as a result of it than did older pigs. 
Pigs several months old or older Avere found to be only slightly, if at 
all, susceptible fo infection Avith the roundworm. 

Observations on lung trouble in pigs due to migrating ascarid 
larvae were soon extended from pigs used in experiments to pigs 
on farms, that had acquired a natural infection with roundworms. 
In naturally infected animals, a form of lung trouble commonly 
known as thumps ” was found to be due in many instances to ascarid 
larva} going through the lungs, thereby affording a sound explana- 
tion for this condition which had previously teen explained by 
various theoi'ies now known to be inaccurate for a large propor- 
tion of these cases. 

Method First Tested in McLean County, III. 

On the basis of these newly discovered facts concerning the life 
history of the large intestinal roundworm of swine, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, through the efforts of Doctor Ransom and his 
coworkers, devised a method of preventing losses among swine by 
keepiim down the infection Avith these parasites. Because the 
method was first tested under actual farm conditions in McLean 
County, III., it has come to be known as the McLean County system 
of sAvino sanitation. 

Essentially the method consists in keeping young pigs aAvay 
from old hog lots and other places tliat haAe been exposed to con- 
tamination Avith sAvine manure, and away from older and infected 
animals, other than their mothers, until they are old enough to have 
deATloped a resistance to the roundworms. In actual practice it has 
been found that pigs 4 months old are highly resistant to ascarid 
infestation, and if raised free from worms up to that period they 
will continue to develop normally. 
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The method of liandling sows and pigs so as to reduce infecti,. 

with roundworms is briefly as follows . i , n # 

Before farrowing time all litter is removed from the farrowi,.- 
nens The sides and floors of the pens, which should be of sanita. ^ 
Lstruction, are thoroughly scrubbed with boiling water and lye. 
IFig. 196.) Before being placed in the clean pens and several da.v-: 
before farrowing, the sows are washed with soap and water, par- 
ticular attention being paid to washing the udders thoroughly. 
This removes, for practical purposvis, the wonn eggs and disea.se 
^erms which may be. swallowed by the yoiin^ with the nrst leAV 
mouthfuls of milk. After faITowm^^ the sow and pi^rs are not 
allowed out of the farrowing pens until they are taken to j^asture. 
When the pigs are about 10 days old the sow and litter are hauled 
to pasture in crates ,on a sled w hich may be backed to the door of the 



Fig. 190. — Clenniiis; furrowing pen. Note guard rail wliich uidii< in saving pigs. Fi»l- 
Jowing cleaning of the p<'n, it i'< disintected and the sow is washed thoioiiglily. 
Thus the pigs when born have slight eliaiiee of HCiiuiring roumlworiii infi'ctiou 


C eil. (Fig. 197.) The pasture should not be a permanent pasture, 
ut one that has been under cultivation and sown at the proper time 
to a suitable forage crop, preferably a legume crop, and no other 

f >igs should be allowed access to it. The pigs are thus kept away 
rom contamination until they are at least 4 months old, after whicli 
they are not likely to suffer seriously even though expo.sed to worm 
infestation. 

Prevents Other Filth-Borne Diseases 

In actual practice if pigs are reared in accordance with the pre- 
cautions outlined above, they not only escape infestation with the 
roundworm, but they are also likely to escape many other filtli- 
borne diseases, such as bullnose, sore mouth, and certain forms of 
diarrhea. This system of swine management should not be depended 
upon as a preventive of hog cholera, and hence hog-cholera immun- 
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ization should be continued in accordance with the approved methods 
of hog-cholera control. 

When the system of raising swine so as to reduce roundworm 
jnfestation was first put to an actual test under farm conditions in 
McLean County, 111., 20 farmers cooperated during the first year. 
During the third year about 10,000 pigs were raised in the same 
county under this system. In 1925 more than GOO farmers in G1 
counties in Illinois used the system and reported that they raised 
more than 90 per cent of their pigs. The pigs averaged 7.1 pigs per 
litter when 4 months old, in comparison with litters averaging 5.1 
pigs when raised without precautions to reduce roundworm iniesta- 
tion. The average weight of pigs raised under the sanitation system 
in 1925 in McLean Count}^ was 96 pounds per head when 4 months 



Fkj. 107. — Thr how and young pigs are hauled to a pasture recently sown to a suit- 
ul)le forage crop, and no pigs flora worin-infectcd lots arc allowed in the pasture 


old, wliei’eas pigs of the same age raised without special regard to 
sanitation averaged only 68 pounds per head in the same localities. 
In 1926 about 1.000 farmers in 78 counties in Illinois, about 200 
farmers in Nebraska, and many farmers in Iowa and in other regions 
in the Corn Belt were raising pigs in accordance with the plan* 
described. This system of swine management is now being experi- 
mentally developed in the South by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Briefly the results have demonstrated that enormous losses among 
pigs, caused by deaths in infancy and by stunting as a result of 
disease early in life, are preventable by a feasible system of sanita- 
tion. This has had a beneficial effect oh the swine industry by restor- 
ing the confidence of farmers and has convinced them that swine 
management based on sanitation is a successful and profitable 
undertaking. 


Benjamin Schwaktz. 
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S ausage— the in preparing the carcasses of meat ani- 
Real and the mals for the market, there are produced 
Imitation Kinds large quantities of materials which are best 
utilized in the form of sausage and other 
prepared products. Conversion of such materials into a tasty and 
nutritious product such as sausage is not only an important source of 
profit to the establishment but is of economic importance and of 
substantial benefit to producer and consumer alike. 

There are, however, certain practices connected with the manu- 
facture of sausage and meat food products which are of doubtful 
benefit to the producers, the consumers, or even to the manufacturers 
themselves. These practices involve the manner of utilizing organs 
and parts possessing inferior palatability and food value, the use of 
flour and other binders, the addition of excessive water, and the 
dyeing of casings. 

Since the ingredients of sausage and other products resembling 
sausage, such as “ imitation,” are ground fine, it is possible to utilize, 
without ready detection by consumers, a consideraole proportion of 
organs and parts not commonly used for food as such. Organs and 
parts of this type are not recognized as meat in the true sense of 
the term but as “meat by-products.” By chemical analysis such 
organs and parts are found to contain somewhat less protein and 
considerably less fat than is contained in meat. Their food value 
is inferior to that of meat for the reason that their protein is largely 
incomplete and can not, therefore, be used in its entirety for the re- 
pair of body waste or the building of new tissue. 

Why Cereals and Water Are Added 

On account of lack of flavor and lack of suitable binding qualities 
it is not possible to make from meat by-products an article simulat- 
ing sausage which is acceptable to consumers without the use of a 
certain proportion of meat. By the addition of cereal or vegetable 
flour as a binder the proportion of meat by-products may be in- 
creased. When meat by-products are used in any large proportion it 
is also necessary to incorporate a considerable quantity of water in 
addition to that normal to the meat and products used in order to 
make a product of acceptable consistence. The addition of flour 
and water can not be detected by ordinary physical examination, 
although the appearance of smoked and cooked products differs from 
that of sausage made wholly from meat in that the imitation product 
dpes not develop that rich color in smoking which is characteristic 
of sausage consisting of meat. With the application of artificial 
color to the casings this difference is made to disappear. 

Sausage of good grade made wholly from meat may be expected, 
therefore, to contain more protein, more fat,, and less added water 
than the product made in part from meat by-products and containing 
cereal as a binder. The difference in food value is greater than that 
shown by analysis on account of the fact tliat the proteins of the 
high-grade product are complete proteins and can be utilized by the 
body for the repair of waste and the building of new tissue, while 
the proteins of the inferior product are in part incomplete and there- 
fore are not utilized by the body to the best advantage. 
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SAUSAGE—THE REAL AND THE IMITATION KINDS 
Comparison of High-Grade and Imitation Sausage 

It is contended by some manufacturers that the utilization of 
organs and partg not commonly used for food of and by themselves 
together with cereal and large quantities of added water is justifiable 
because it furnishes a supply of wholesome and nourishing product at 
a low price to consumers who can not afford to purchase meat. In 



Fig. 198. — J’ortioii of a Federal meal inspection laboratory. Trained chemists readily do- 
lermiiie the true value of nian.v meat products ami insia'dioJits sul)mitt('(l for analysisi 


view of tills contention tlie following comjiarison of five typical 
samples of Frarikfiirtei -style sausage of the highest grade and nine 
typical samples of prodiud made in imitation of Frankfurter-style 
sausage illustrates the doubtful tlegree to which the nianufactiii‘e of 
imitation product is beneficial to the consumer: 

Taule 21. -Coniparatrvv cost and value of t'rankf nrt( r-,st [de .sanmpi^ avd of 

“ 'nn nation ” 


Item 


1 

(hmuiiie 
Frankfurter- 
style sairsugo; 
average of 

T) sam[>les 

Product made 
i nirrdtation of 
Frankfurter- 
style sausage; 
ax'rageof 

9 samples 


per pound. 

; $0 098 

$0 052 

Selling price: 


Wholesale 

do--. 

$0 24 

$0 17 

Retail 

do... 

$0. :V2 

$0 25 

Analysis: 




Moisture . _ 

_ . . . .. _.i>ercent 

.">fi 4 

05 4 

Fat . 

. do 

24.3 

12. 1 

Protein. -- 

do . 

14. :> 

13.3 

Added water 

<io... 

1.2 

12 \ 

Calories.. 

.p«'r pouml. 

],2:)9 

813 

C ost of 1 ounce protei n : 



At wholesale piice . 


$0. 109 

$0 079 

At retail pricxc 


$0. 13<i 

$0. 1 13 

Cost of 100 calories: 




At wholesale price 


$0,019 

•$0. 021 

At retail price . .. 


$0. 025 

$0. 031 
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Comparison of the results of chemical analysis shows that the 
difference in the percentage of protein contained in the two types of 
product is not great. The high-grade sausage has a slight advantage 
m the actual proportion of protein but this advantage is not enough 
to^ overcome the difference in the selling price. The cost of an 
ounce of protein in the form of imitation product is slightly less 
than in the form of genuine sausage. Comparison on the basis of 
protein alone is not fair to the high-grade product, since the imita- 
tion product contains a substantiai pi'oportion of incomplete protein 
which is of less food value than the complete protein in the high- 
grade product. 


Superior Product Shows Its Worth 

The percentage of fat in the genuine sausage is more than twice 
that in the imitation product. This difference is further shown bv 
the comparison of calories per pound and cost of 100 calories, it 
may be noted that the sums of the percentages of water and fat in 
the two classes of product are nearly equal, as also are the sums of 
the percentages of fat and added water. This shows substitution of 
water for fat through the use of materials low in fat and muscle 
tissue and the addition of water to give the imitation product a 
consistence similar to that of genuine sausage. 

All the products Jncluded in the (comparison were produced and 
.sold in the same localities and the prices quoted are those prevailing 
in the same market and at the same time. Three of the five samjjles 
of genuine sausage were collected from establishments also preparing 
imitation products included in the comparison. All the samples 
were typical of the product represented. The comparison shows 
clearly, therefore, that the manufacture of imitation product is not 
so much a means of supplying coii.suiiiers with a wholesome and 
nourishing meat food product at a low price as a means of selling 
water and flour at tlie price of meat. 

Robert H. Keuh. 


S EED Import Red clover is the most important soil builder 
I Control Law throughout the humid regions of the United 
Strengthened States 'outside the Cotton Belt, and alfalfa, 
long important in the drier areas, both with 
and without irrigation, is now successfully grown in every State. 
The United States does not, on the average, produce enough seed of 
either of these basic crops to meet the seeding requirements and 
substantial importations of seed from surplus-producing countries 
are necessary. It is obviously important to safeguard the quality 
of these imports. 

Table 22 shows the imports of seed of red clover and alfalfa by 
years and countries from which exported to the United States. 
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TABLJi 22 . — Alfalfa and red clm'cr seed permitted entry into the United^ States 
under the seed importation act hy fiscal years and hy countries exporting 

[Reported by the seed-testing laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry] 

[In thousands — 000 omitted] 


Alfalfa 


i oiiniry exporting 


1920 


Argentina. 
Canada .. 
Chile. 


Pmtnda 


34 


England 

France 

Germany . . 

Italy 

Latvia. 


Siberia.. 

South Africa. .. 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Other count! ies. 


55 

143 


386 


1153 


Pounds 
2, 439 
11 
27 
1.140 
1,547 
59 
9, 152 


1921 


Pounds 
386 
2 


1922 


18 i 
279 I 


229 i 


Pounds 
6, 555 
45 
223 
36 
33 
71 


Pounds 
7, 752 
4 


1924 


Pounds 
7, 133 
961 


1574 

"'ilf 


1 3, 570 I 
365 


274 
’'22 ! 


1 174 
165 
1 


21 

2,906 

217 

113 


1,328 

’"139 


1925 


Pounds 

1,038 

1,690 


1926 


Pounds 
222 
4, 219 


886 

50 

499 


Mil 


Ked clover 


Argentina 



17 

CanaciH.. 

754 

98 

286 

449 

C'hilo ... - 



80 

671 

C''zecb()sl()^ akia . ... . 



132 

374 

England . . . .. 

56 

1,786 

209 


France .. 

84 

9, 263 

15 225 

2, 948 

Germany.- . . .. 


195 

44 

2. H52 

Uolland 





Italy 

154 

7. 8()9 1 

"” 222 ’ I 

” 2.054 j 

Scotland ... . 



1 


SouthAfiica . 

3 




Other countries 

1 

1 

’126’ 

142 

1.027’| 


5 1 

333 152 

28^ 

12 , 

779 233 

I 85 


265 ' 45 

- 

45 j 

3 3, 999 1 <281 


170 

17.610 1 4.933 

1 18,890 

84 

126 i 433 

390 



11 

! 

999 1 151 

33 


' IM 1 





132 1 

1 618 ! 160 

28 


1 Of Turkestan origin. ^ 585,000 pounds of this was of Chilean origin. 

2 From Hungary < All of Chilean origin except 22,000 pounds. 


TTntil about ‘25 years a^o the quality of imported seed of agricul- 
tiiral crops was friven little consideration. Seed of yellow trefoil 
was frequently impoiTed into the Tnited States only to be used as 
an adulterant of red clover and alfalfa seed. 

Through an arrangement with the United States Custoin.s Serv- 
ice, samples of all imported lots of forage-plant seeds have for many 
years been furnished to the United States Department of Agidcul- 
ture for examination for quality. When these examinations were 
begun many importations were found to be worthless for seeding 
pur])Oses, as they were composed largely of screenings which did 
not find a ready' market in Europe, although this material was 
imported into the United States to be sold to our farmers. The 
(‘ountry which does not scTutinize its imports naturally gets the 
])oorest the world has to offer in seeds, as in other commodities. 

A series of purity and germination tests of alfalfa and red clover 
seed imported during 1906 showed many lots containing large pro- 
portions of we(‘d seeds, the live seeds present being small and shriv- 
eled and .some lots contained few or no live seeds. Public sentiment 
at that time was concerned mostly with adulteration and the pres- 
ence of weed seeds, and relatively little attention was given to 
germination. 
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The seed importation act of August, 1912 , was intended to prohibit 
the importation of adulterated forage-plant seeds those 

containing large proportions of weed seeds. It prohibited the im^r- 
tation into the United States of the seeds named in the act when 
adulterated or when they contained more than 3 per cent of weed 
seeds, and seed of clover and alfalfa when it contained more than 90 
seeds of dodder per pound. Dodder was particularly discriminated 
gainst, as it is a destructive parasite in botn clover and alfalfa fields. 
The effect of this act was to keep out, of the United States the weedy 
screenings of alfalfa and red clover which had previously been 
imported. It did not. however, prevent the importation of seed 
which was dead, when it was relatively free from weed seeds, nor the 
importation of orchard grass and other kinds of chaff containing 
little or no seed, although these commodities could only be used for 
purposes of adulterating farm seeds. 

Proportion of Pure Seed Required 

On August 11, 1916, tlie seed importation act was amended l>y 
requiring that each lot of bluegrass imported should contain at least 
50 per cent of live pure bluegrass seed and that each lot of other 
kinds of seeds should contain at least 65 per cent of live pure seed of 
the kind imported. Although these reguirements are low, there have 
been shipments of most of the kinds of forage-plant seeds subject to 
the act prohibited entry into the United States on account of low 
germination. 

Imported forage-plant seeds that are not fit for seeding purposes, 
within the meaning of the act, can not now be brought into the 
United States and sold to our farmers. 

In recent years, the question of adaptability of forage crops has 
been given increasing attention. Comparative tests carried on in 
many States and extending over a period of years shows that the 
expected crop is largely dependent on the region of production of 
the seed. The most extensive work along this line has been carried 
on with red clover and alfalfa. It has been shown that red clover 
seed from Italy is strikingly unadapted to general use in the United 
States, as is alfalfa from Turkestan and South Africa. The belief 
in the superiority of domestic seed and the wide difference in adapta- 
bility of imported seed from various sources of production has so 
influenced the seed market that domestic seed onen has a market 
value one and one-half times that of imported .seed. This has resulted 
in much imported seed of red clover and alfalfa being sold to farmers 
as domestic seed and at the price of domestic seerl. The situation 
was most unsatisfactory, both from the standpoint of the farmer and 
the honest seed merchant. The only way in which it could be effec- 
tively remedied seemed to be to provide a method by which the ulti- 
mate consumer, the farmer who sows the seed, would always have 
certain definite information as to its origin, which information would 
be carried by the seed itself. 

Seed Must Be Colored 

With a view to making information of this kind available, the 
seed importation act was again aniended April 26, 1926, providing 
that all seed of alfalfa and red clover be colored at the time it comes 
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into the country. Ten per cent of all the seed from those regions 
which the Seci*etary of Agriculture has found to produce seed un- 
adapted to general agricultural use in the United States, as well as 
seed of unknown origin, will be colored red. One per cent of seed 
from Canada will be colored violet, and 1 per cent of seed from 
other regions will be colored green. 

This coloring will be done with alcohol-soluble stains, and if in 
any case there is doubt as to whether the seed has been stained, the 
fact can easily be determined by putting a tablespoonful of the seed 
in half a glass of wood alcohol or denatured alcohol and stirring it. 
The alcohol will sIioav the characteristic color if the seed was 
imported. 

This coloring provision With respect to imported alfalfa and red 
clover seed will automatically provide without expense a nation- 
wide field test as to the crop-producing value oi impo’^tcd and 
domestic grown seed. 

All but five States within recent years* have passed laws regu- 
lating the sale of agricultural seeds within those States. A State 
can not control the movement of agricultural seeds into the State, so 
without reference to State laws and in the absence of Federal legis- 
lation it has been possible for a seed merchant in one State to ship 
into another State agricultural seeds which w^ere prohibited sale in 
the State into which they were shipped. In order to supplement 
State laws with respect to interstate shipments of agricultural seeds, 
ihe seed impoil^ation act, as amended April 26, 1926, makes any 
seeds wdiich are wilfully misbranded and shipped in interstate 
commerce subject to seizure and confiscation. 

Farmer Has More Protection 

The Federal seed act, the title under which the seed imj)ortation 
act, as amended, is now^ known, gives the American farmer, a greater 
measure of protection with respect to imi^orted forage-plant seeds 
than he is given With respect to the same seeds of domestic 
j)roduction. 

All seeds subject to the act meet the follow ing requirements before 
they aie permitted entry into the United States: 

1. Contain not to exceed 5 per cent of adulterants. 

2. Contain not to exceed 8 per cent of seeds of wn^eds. 

3. Contain not to exceed 90 seeds per pound of dodder in the case 
of clover and alfalfa. 

4. Contain not less than 65 per cent of live seed of the kind. In 
the case of bluegrass 50 per cent. 

5. Seed of alfalfa and red clover w^ill be colored to indicate origin, 
as follows: 

(a) Seed declared by the Secretary of Agricidture to be uliadapted 
to general use in the United States and seed of unknown origin will 
be colored 10 per cent red. 

(&) Seed from Canada 1 ])er cent violet. 

(c) Seed from all other sources 1 per cent green. 

6. Seed shipped from one State to another wdll be subject to 
seizure and confiscation if wilfully misbranded. 

In short, all imported seed subject to the Federal seed act will be 
fit to sow\ The colored seed in alfalfa and red clover wdll indicate 
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its origin. State laws regulating tlie sale of agricultural seeds will 
be supplemented by preventing wilfully misbranded seeds fioiu 
being snipped from one State to another. 

Edgak Browx. 


S EED Improvement Seed improvement has been one of the 
Associations in most important aids in recent years in 
United States obtaining larger yields and more economic 
production. Getting good seed into gen- 
eral use in any community has depended largely on four main things : 
(1) Development in the State of new varieties of crops, or the 
improvement of old varieties already in use, (2) determination in 
what section of the State these varieties are best adapted, (3) devel- 
opment of adequate seed supplies of such varieties locally within the 



Fig. 199. — Fluid Inspection of potatoes iil lipjorniiij; sta^e for niixtnre of varieties 

community, the county, or the State, and (4) a. well-organized means 
for the distribution of improved seed supplies, so that many farmers 
can readily obtain the improved seed. 

The developing of new varieties or improvement of old varieties is 
mainly done by the State experiment stations cooperating with the 
Imited States Department oi Agriculture. The Federal and State 
experiment stations work with the cooperative extension service in 
studying and determining the localities to which the new and im- 
proved varieties are suited. Developing supplies of seed of these 
varieties adequate to meet the demand of farmers wanting such seed 
can not be handled by the experiment stations, since their work is 
restricted to investigation. This has led in a number of States to the 
development of a State seed-improvement association composed of 
active farmers cooperating with the extension service. The distribu- 
tion of seed, it has been found, is best carried on by the State or 
seed-improvement association, although their main purpose is to 
standardize production rather than to serve as marketing agencies. 
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The business transactions of the association are carried on by the 
ofl5cials of the association, dealing direct with the organized seed 
trade, farmers’ cooperative organizations, or individuals wishing to 
obtain improved seed. 

The organization of State seed or crop-improvement associations 
has been the outstanding development in the program for getting 
improved seed used in new communities. The associations owe their 
existence very largely to the activity of extension workers working 
with their respective State experiment stations on a crop-improve- 
ment program. Such associations liave been developed and are in 
operation in 34 States. Through cooperation with such associations 
it is possible for the extension service to take the improved seed that 



Fiti. UOO. — Field iiispeelion of com for olf-type plants 


has been developed in a limited quantity by the experiment station, 
have it grown under careful supervision, kept free from varietal 
mixtures, noxious weeds, and injurious diseases, and save the largest 
possible quantity of this seed for distribution to the farmers in 
various cominunties of Ihe State. 

Standardization of Varieties 

In a number of States the ci'op-improvement program is based 
largely on the standardization of the best varieties of grain grown in 
the State. Such standardization has been found practical only when 
the State seed or crop -improvement association has cooperated closely 
with the extension service and the experiment station. For example, 
Oregon reports as high as 90 per cent of the entire wheat acreage in 
some of its eastern counties is seeded to one variety. In Maine, 
where seed-improvement work in growing potatoes was started in 
1922 by the experiment station and the extension service, 65 per cent 
of the total acreage of potatoes in the State is now reported seeded to 
improved varieties. 

29217*‘—yBK 1926 42 
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Through the development in recent years of seed-improvement 
work, farmers have been able to put to much wider practical use the 
results of the work carried on by the experiment stations in develop- 
ing and improving crop varieties. The State experiment stations 
cm not enter the commercial field. Neither do their fonds and lim- 
ited facilities permit of developing more than a limited supply of 
seed of any one crop. Through the cooperation of the extension 
service and the State seed-improvement associations this deficiency 
is being supplied and adequate supplies of good seed have been pro- 
vided in several thousand communities where a farmer, if he desires, 
can now obtain pure seed of approved varieties at a reasonable price. 

O. S. Fisher. 


S EED Records In the days of kerosene lamps and of planting 
Win Support potatoes by the light of the moon, seeds were 
of Seedsmen sold like salt and coal* Nature produced the 
seeds, so why try to change them. That appar- 
ently was the theory on which early seed dealers worked. So long 
as the seeds were plump and of good color, no further questions were 
asked. Time, however, has wrought changes, slowly at first but 
rapidly in comparatively recent years. The ^‘appearance” stage was 
followed by the ‘purity and germination” stage and finally by the 
“origin” stage. To-day, of course, the finished product embodies 
the best things in these stages and they are rapidly being amalga- 
mated in such a way that seeds are coming more and more to be sold 
on an intrinsic-value basis. 

Farmer Now Has Truer Yardstick 

Seed laws, tests conducted by State colleges and experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Department of Agriculture, and higher 
prices for seed, land, and labor have paved the way largely for this 
metamorphosis. The farmer has kept his eyes and ears open and is 
demanding better and better seed. He now has a truer yardsticic 
with which to measure the real value of seed. 

The progressive seedsman has not stood idly by, but has changed 
his business to meet changing conditions. To be in a position to 
supply information quickly and accurately regarding origin, he has 
founcl it necessary to keep more and better records. Of course there 
are other reasons for keeping records but perhaps nothing in recent 
years has contributed more to impressing upon seedsmen the im- 
portance of stock records than has the agitation regarding origin. 

Lots Are Bulked Together 

The modern seedsman bulks 2 to 25 or more lots together, usually 
before recleaning, because he finds it advantageous to do so. Up- 
wards of 5,000 country lots of seed may be received by the larger 
seedsmen in a season. It would be impracticable to sell these lots 
separately for a number of reasons. Most of these seedsmen, how- 
ever, can tell from their bulking, milling, or dump records which 
lots were used in making up a given bulk Tot. 

With the finding that origin of growth of certain kinds of seed is 
of great importance has arisen the problem of verifying origin. 
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Although the presence of certain weed or other seeds, or of inert 
matter characteristic of the region in which a given kind of agri» 
cultural seed has been produced, frequently furnishes a clue to the 
source or origin of this seed, such examination is futile in too many 
cases. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has given considerable 
study to this problem during the past year. About 60 seedsmen have 
been visited a<id approximately 250 I'ecord foniis have been obtained 
from them. These forms have been studied and some of the best 
features have been incorporated in tentative forms, such as receiving, 
millingj stock, and invoice records. This bureau has reached the 
conclusion that a system of records which preserved the identity of 
seed from the time it entered the seedsman’s warehouse, together 
with outside — preferably voluntary — supervision, would go a louj 
way toward insuring that the correct information as to origin woul 
be passed on to the buyer. 

Verification System Practicable 

That a system of verification of origin based on stock records is 
practicable, is evidenced by the fact that fully 90 per cent of the 
progressive seedsmen are now keeping complete stock records. The 
second seed marketing conference held November 30, 1926, in Chi- 
cago, the International Crop Improvement Association at its annual 
meeting the following day, and the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ 
Association at its midwinter meeting the following week indorsed 
th^ studies on seed-stock records that this bureau has made and 
recommended that they be continued, and that this bureau devise a 
complete system of inspection and verification of stock records of 
seed liandlers wishing to sell verified-origin ” seed. 

The big objective of this whole movement is to improve the mar- 
keting oi certain kinds of seeds, principally alfalfa and red clover, 
the origin of which is of considerable importance. Staining, as 
provided for under the amendment to the seed importation act, 
protects the alert buyer against the substitution or misrepresentation 
of foreign red clover or alfalfa for domestic seed. It is just as 
important, if not more important, that he be protected effectively 
against misrepresentation of domestic seed. The buyer is entitled 
to know where the seed which he is buying, whether it be imported 
or domestic, was produced. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics will issue in the near future 
revised forms for receiving, bulking, and shipping records, which, 
together with the sample of seed and the lot number on the tag, 
would provide a chain of evidence that would afford an effective 
check on statements of origin. These forms would tend to stimulate 
interest in the keeping of better records and to bring about greater 
uniformity in those being used by many seedsmen. Seed bearing, 
a verified-origin ” tag doubtless would command a premium suf- 
ficient to cover possible additional expenses in the keeping of records 
and costs of inspection or supervision. This would tend to facilitate 
the distribution of seeds adaptable for the various States to the 
betterment of the agriculture of the country. 


G. C. Edi>br. 
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S HEEP Acres Sheep Acres is the name used to designate a 
Test Pastures portion of the animal husbandry experiment 
at Beltsville farm at Beltsville, Md,, which has been set 
aside for the study of sheep production under 
intensive conditions typical of the South Atlantic region of the 
United States. This tract, consisting of approximately 100 acres 
of tillable land, has been improved with a well-planned system of 
pasture rotation and modern sheep equipment. (Fig.«201.) 

Although there had been some sheep at the Beltsville farm since 
1911, the work as now outlined was begun in the fall of 1915, when 
53 purebred Southdown ewe lambs, bred at the United States Morgan 
Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt., were shipped to Beltsville. 

Advantages of Forage-Crop Pastures 

One of the main lines of work conducted at Sheep Acres is the 
development of a practical system of forage-crop pastures whereby 
sheep can be pastured longer and moved from field to field more often 
than when kept by the usual permanent-pasture method. This makes 
it possible to keep the farm flock on less cured feed, which is rather 



Fig, 201. — General view of Sheep Acres, a lOO-acre tract devoted to sheep expe riments 
at the animal-husbandry "'Xporiment farm, Heltsvllle, Md. 


expensive in this region. In addition, sheep can be kept in larger 
numbers on a given area, because the danger of serious infestation 
and loss from internal parasites — one of the principal drawbacks to 
the sheep industry along the eastern seaboard — is greatly reduced. 
The results of this work are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 1181, 
‘‘ liaising Sheep on Temporary Pastures.” 

Another problem of general interest which is being studied at the 
farm is the effect of different degrees of nourishment of the ewes at 
breeding time on the percentage of twins in the lamb crop. Results 
covering 10 years’ work show an advantage of 16 lambs per 100 ewes 
in favor of the highly nourished ewes compared with those kept on 
short feed during breeding season. Work on this experiment is 
reported in D^artment Bulletin 996, “ Flushing and Other Means 
of Increasing Lamb Yields.” 

Growth of Lambs Studied 

The study of various phases of growth in lambs is another problem 
being investigated at Sheep Acres. Weekly weighings are made 
on all lambs until 1 year oi age and all mature stock is weighed at 
intervals of two weeks. Studies are made on the growth of lambs 
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as related to birth weight, gain of dam during gestation, weight and. 
age of dam, and size of sire. Further data are also obtained from 
periodical measurements on representative lambs of each of the 
breeds. These data consist in measurements of width and depth of 
chest, length from shoulder to hip, circumference of the middle of 
the body, and length from nose to the end of the tail dock. 



Fl(i. — Hampshire stud ram used at Slu‘ep Acres 



Fig. 203. — Yearling ewes of the Southdown breed, raised at Sheep Acres 


Type fixing in purebred sheep is carried on at this station by 
selective breeding. The matings are made as a result of informa- 
tion obtained from the bureau’s scoring system^ which consists of 
five numerical scores on the mutton conformation and five scores 
oil the wool of each individual sheep. Corrections are attempted 
in the matings by use of rams which show by their offspring that 
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they are especially excellent in their ability to transmit character- 
istics in which a ewe shows, by her offspring, that she is lacking. 
Controlled breeding is practiced and by using a rather large number 
of tested sires much has been accomplished in the elimination of 
undesirable characteristics in the progeny. 

How the Flocks Are Improved 

The flocks at Beltsville, December 1, 1926, consisted of 48 South- 
down, 30 Shropshire, 27 Hampshire, and 30 Corriedale ewes of 
breeding age, 12 stud rams, 30 ram lambs,, and 40 ewe lambs of the 
various breeds. These flocks are maintained on a basis of one- 
quarter replacement each year by the addition of ewe lambs pro- 
duced at the farm. 

Room is made for the ewe lambs by the selection of ewes of various 
ages for disposal each year. None of the best ewe lambs are ever 
sold. By this process it has been possible to set the type and fix the 
characteristics of each of these flocks far beyond what the average 
sheep breeder can do if he depends on apparent individual excellence 
of the breeding stock rather than on a careful study of the strong 
points and weaknesses in breeding ability of individual sheep as 
shown by their offspring. 

C. G, Porrs. 


S HEEP Experiment In 1915 President Wilson signed an Ex- 
Station at Dubois, ecutive^ order creating a reservation of 
Idaho, is Unique 28,160 acres of sheep-grazing land near 
Dubois, Idaho. This land was an unde- 
veloped sagebrush range typical of vast areas of the intermountain 
regions of the West, where about half of Ametica’s sheep are pro- 
duced. Congress then appropriated funds for the establishment of 
the United States Sheep Experiment Station on this tract. (Fig. 204. ) 
In 1917 a band of about 1,000 Government-owned sheep began graz- 
ing there, and the construction of the necessary equipment was 
begun. 

Most of this reservation lies far from running streams or any other 
natural body of water, so that the first important step in the develop- 
ment work was the digging of a^well. The elevation at headquarters, 
where the well had to be dug, is more than a mile and the soil is of 
lava-rock formation. In order to insure an abundant supply of good 
water the well was dug through rock to the depth of 750 feet. 

After the construction of necessary barns, silos, houses, and water 
reservoirs and the building of 40 miles of fencing a definite program 
of experiments in the problems of range-sheep men was promptly put 
into operation. 

It was found necessary to have an area for summer grazing defi- 
nitely assigned to the station. For this purpose President Harding, 
in 1922, signed an Executive order setting aside 16,650 acres near the 
Continental Divide, about 40 miles northeast of Dubois, for use in 
summer grazing experiments with sheep, making a total of 44,810 
acres for range-sheep experiments, all within 60 miles of Yellowstone 
National Park. 
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SHEEP STATION AT DUBOIS. IDAHO, IS UNIQUE 
Besnlts Apply to Practical Range Problems 

All operations at this station are kept in line with good range 
practice, and the results of the experiments apply directly to the prac- 
tical problems of sheep producers, especially of the intermountain 
ranges. Approximately 16,000 acres were fenced in the fall of 1920, 
thereby excluding all roaming livestock from that area. During the 
next hve years an average of 3,100 sheep were grazed on the area 
each spring and fall for a combined season of 120 days. During this 
five-year period grazing was not started quite so early in the spring 
as formerly, and the camps and temporary watering places were 
moved frequently to avoid overgrazing local areas. In June, 1925, 
a careful survey was made of the vegetation and its grazing value 



Fig. 204. — Ilpadquarters of the United States Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho, The foresrouiid shows the sagebrush type of range where the sheep graze 
during the spring and fall. In winter they are trailed 40 mlk^ to the deep, pro- 
tected canyons of the mountain ranges in the Mckground 


on this protected area and on similar but unprotected grazing lands 
just outside the fenced area. It was found that the protected area 
had a carrying capacity of 160 sheep per square mile for a 120-day 
period and the unprotected range a capacity of only 135 sheep per 
square mile for the same period. Thus the protected range was 18.5 
per cent better than the unprotexjted range as a result of controlling 
the number of sheep and the use of the range during a more appro- 
priate grazing season. 

Columbia Breed of Sheep Developed 

The development of the Columbia breed of sheep is another result, 
of the station’s work. The foundation of this breed is the Lincoln- 
Rambouillet crossbred. The crossbred ewes have been mated con- 
tinuously with crossbred rams, until now the type is fairly well estab- 
lished. 71ie Columbia sheep yield heavier fleeces and heavier lambs 
than any other breeds tested under similar conditions by the depart- 
ment. Other experiments show that Rambouillets yield good feeder 
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lambs and excellent, fine wool, and that Corriedales produce splendid 

quality in both lambs and wool. • j, • r 

One outstanding* discovery in the station’s wool experiments is the 
fact that length or staple in Rambouillet fleeces has a very important 
influence on the total weight of clean wool. Recent results show that 
on a normal market each addition of 1 inch in the length of staple 
results in an increase of from $1.25 to $1.50 per fleece. Western wool- 
growers who keep sheep by the thousands are finding such informa- 
tion of great practical benefit. 

Lamb-production experiments show that the use of Hampshire 
rams with Rambouillet or Corriedale ewes under conditions of the 
intermountain range results in lambs of greater weight than pure- 
bred Rambouillet or Corriedale lambs at market age. However, 
Corriedale lambs have averaged the higher in quality of meat pro- 
duced. A band of 1.200 ewes is used in tliis experiment. 



Kig, 205. — A ban<l of Coirioduh‘ niai Columbia vwvti on spring rajjge just before *’ bed- 
ding down ” iit wuiidown. Tlie camp wagon is the herder’s home 

Annual Field Day Held 

Each spring a field-day meeting is held at the station and is well 
attended by stockmen and workers of the surrounding States. Shear- 
ing is then in progress and the results of the various experimental 
projects are demon.strated. The visitors go out over the range and 
see at first-hand how the grazing value of range vegetation can be 
improved and how the usefulness of dry ranges may be extended 
by methods of supplying stock water. Displays of mountecl plants 
tell important stories about the forage resources of the ranges. 
Graphic charts and tabulations on exhibit at the sheep pens tell 
facts of practical application illustrated by the sheep themselves. 
State and Federal investigators also discuss at this meeting the 
technical phases of the work and exchange views on plans for future 
work, 





SHOE SOLES PROM " BEND ” OF HIDES MOST DURABLE «57 

So far as department workers are able to learn, the United States 
sheep experiment station is the only experinient station in the world 
that is devoted entirely to the solution of sheep problems under 
practical range conditions. It is dedicated to a study of the efficient 
use of intermountain ranges which are adapted only to grazing 
purposes — a conservation measure of national importance. 

' D. A. Spencer. 


S HOE Soles From Our bill of about $1,500,000,000 for over 
Bend ” of Hides 300,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes each 
Most Durable year makes the quality and wear of shoe 
soles a matter of real economic importance, 
both individuallv and collectively. Most of our shoe soles are made 
of leather. As the result of various factors, however, leather soles are 
not all alike in either composition or wear. 

Thickness 

Quite naturally the wear of a pair of soles depends largely upon 
their thickness. In general, thick soles are made from the best 
heavy steer hides, as distinct from the lighter- weight cowhides, from 
which many thin soles are obtained. Thick soles contain more 
leather substance, generally of a better fiber, and not only last longer 
but afford more protection to the feet against the weather and 
against injury from pebbles and rough surfaces. 

In the leather trade the thickness of soles is measured by a unit 
known as the ‘‘ iron,” which is one- forty-eighth of an inch. Con- 
sequently one-quarter of an inch is 12 irons. The United States 
Army specifies outsole leather of part of hide used at least 9 irons 
for soldiers’ shoes. 

Another important factor in the wear of soles is the part of the 
hide from which the leather is cut. Experimental work done in the 
Bureau of Chemistry indicates that this is more vital than the kind 
of leather, so far as the present-day tannages, such as oak, union, or 
hemlock, are concerned. An animal’s hide varies widely in texture 
and fiber. Consequently some sections of it make much better leather 
than others. The sections into which sole-leather hides and ^‘sides’’ 
are divided are the head, shoulder, bend, and belly, as shown in 
Figure 207, which is an outline of a side, or one-half of a hide, ob- 
tained by splitting the hide down the backbone line. Hides are 
usually split this way before tanning. The bend is about 48 per 
cent, or very nearly one-half, of the side; the belly is about one- 
fourth; and the shoulder is about one-fifth. 

Soles That Give Greatest Wear 

The best- wearing soles are cut from the bend, approximately- a 
rectangle of leather extending 50 to 55 inches from the root of the 
animal’s tail toward the head and about 25 inches from the backbone 
line toward the belly. The exact size of a bend is determined by the 
•‘breaks,” or soft spots, at the fore and hind flanks. The cut that 
separates the bend from the belly is nearly parallel with the backbone 
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^dge and passes through the top of the two “breaks.” The cut that 
divides the bend from the shoulder meets the belly cut at the “ break ” 
at the fore flank. 

Bends of sole leather can often be seen in shoe repair shops. The 
leather iu the bend is dense, firm, and thick fibered ; that in the belly 
is flabby and more open fibered. Wear tests conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry have shown that soles from the bend wear about twice 



Fig. 200. — Hection.s of a side of sole leather 


as as soles from the belly and nearly one and one-half times 
as long as those from the shoulder. Often when one sole of a pair of 
shoes wears out very much faster than the other it is because the 

poorer sole was cut from 
a poorer section of the 
hide. 

Tannage Used 

A third important fac- 
tor in the wear of soles 
is the kind of leather. 
The sole leather that 
the public knows best is 
vegetable tanned. It is 
made by treating hides 
with infusions and ex- 
tracts of barks, woods, nuts, and leaves, all products of the vege- 
table kingdom, which is responsible for the name, vegetable-tanned 
leather.” Its natural color is tan, varying in shades from fawn to 
reddish brown, depending upon the materials used and the treatment. 

Among other tanning processes is one known as mineral tannage, 
in which products of mineral origin are used. The most important 
and most widely used mineral-tanned leather is called ^‘chrome 
leather,” which is tanned with chromium chemicals. Although 
chrome leather has been made for 20 years or more, it is extremely 
modem as compared with vegetable-tanned leather. 

Most shoe upper leather ot to-day is chrome tanned. Practically 
all such leather is dyed, but often the natural and very characteristic 



Pig. 207. — Luyout of test soles for (leUrmining the 
wear of different parts of the hide 
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fiiale blue to green color of chrome leather can be seen by closely 
examining an exposed edge. 

At present the quantity of chrome sole leather made is relatively 
small. Natural or unwaxed chrome sole leather is used to some 
extent on gymnasium and other athletic shoes for indoor wear. .Un- 
waxed chrome soles are very porous and readily absorb moisture, 
which makes them unsuitable for outdoor use except in dry regions. 
To increase its water resistance and thus make it more suitable for 
general wear, unwaxed chrome sole leather is filled with waxes and 
oils, producing what is known as waxed ” chrome, which is gener- 
ally dark green or nearly black. Such leather is used to some eiLtent 
in men’s and boys’ shoes and in work shoes. 

Soles That Wear Longest 

Recent wear experiments conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry 
with soldiers and civilians show that un waxed chronic sole leather 
is the longest wearing sole leather made. Waxing to impart water 
resistance sacrifices some of the wear, but even then the resulting 
product wears longer than vegetable-tanned sole leather. 
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Pio. 208, — Summary of wrur tests on Army shoes soled with different kinda of leather 


Figure 208 graphically summarizes the results from a .set of ex- 
periments conducted with soldiers. The days’ wear for a standard 
thickness of 9 irons is directly proportional to the length of the heavy 
black line. For these experiments all soles were cut from bends. 
Unwaxed chrome soles showed an average wear of 126 days and 
waxed chrome soles one of 102 days. Vegetable- tanned sole leathers, 
of oak bark, hemlock bark, and chestnut wood tannages, showed from 
78 to 80 days’ wear. These experiments showed also that loadii^ 
such leathers with glucose and epsom salts adds nothing to their 
wearing quality. 

Chrome sole leather presents some difiiculty to the shoe manufac- 
turer, often requiring special handling through certain factory 
operations. It is sometimes slippery and has a tendency to spread, 
producing an uneven and slightly frayed edge. Although at first 
it is rather stiff, especially it heavily waxed, the stiffness usually 
disappears after a little wear. Chiefly for such reasons chrome sole 
leather has not been more generally adopted by the trade. Chrome 
soles are particularly serviceable when wear and not extreme refine- 
ment in appearance is the first consideration, as, for example, in 
men’s outing and work shoes and in boys’ shoes. 
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Recently efforts have been made to combine the desirable proper- 
ties of vegetable-tanned leather and of chrome-tanned sole leather 
in a product known as chrome retan leather. In this process the 
hides are first tanned with chromium and then retanned with vege- 
table materials. Experiments are now under way to determine the 
relative merits of sucn a leather for sht>e soles. 

F. P. Veitch. 

R. W. Feet. 


S IRUP “Sugaring” Cane sirup and sorgo sirup often 
Preventable by “sugar,” or crystallize, and sometimes 
Use of Invertase maple sirup does. The principal sugar of 
these three sirups, and the one which sepa- 
rates during crystallization, is cane sugar, the chemical name for 
which is sucrose. Crystallization occurs when the quantity of this 
sugar in the sirup is too great to dissolve in the water present at the 
prevailing temperature. Sucrose is less soluble in cold than in warm 
weather. The presence of crystals of sugar gives sirup an unsightly 
appearance, which often detracts from its market value. Unfortu- 
nately, the thicker sirups preferred by many people have a greater 
tendency to undergo crystallization than those of more common 
density. The crystallization of sugar also increases with the ratio of 
sugar to the total solid material in solution in the sirup. This ratio 
increases with the degree of maturity of the sorgo and sugar canes 
and is generally higher in first-run maple sap than in last-run sap. 

If a portion of the cane sugar (sucrose) is transformed into in- 
vert sugar the tendency to crystallize is greatlv reduced. Advantage 
may be taken of this fact to prevent crystallization, even in very 
thick sirups. “Invert sugar,” a mixture of the two sugars dextrose 
and levulose in equal parts, has about the same degree of sweetness 
as sucrose. The transformation of sucrose into invert sugar is 
called “ inversion ” and has practically no effect on the sweetness of 
sirup. 

Some invert sugar is normally present in cane and sorgo juices 
and in maple sap. Sorgo juice contains more invert sugar than cane 
juice, which, in turn, contains more than maple sap. The stand- 
ards of the Federal Government and of most States require that not 
more than 30 per cent of water be present in cane and sorgo sirups 
and not more than 35 per cent in maple sirup. If sirups contain 
no more than these specified amounts of water, crystallization of 
sugar does not often occur. If the sirups are evaporated to lower 
contents of water, however, sugar usually separates on standing, 
the crystallization increasing as the water content decreases. Under 
such conditions there is usually not enough invert sugar present to 
prevent crystallization and separation of sugar. 

Cane and sorgo juices and maple sap contain ^cids which cause 
some inversion during evaporation. The amount of cane sugar in- 
verted increases with the time required for evaporation, but it is 
not advisable to prolong evaporation for this purpose because of its 
harmful effect on the color and flavor of the sirup. Evaporation 
should be conducted just as rapidly as possible. Inversion of cane 
sugar can be increased by adding acid to the juice or sap, thereby 
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preventing crystallization. This is not advisable, however, because 
of the effect of the acid on the flavor. Fortunately there is another 
method by which enough cane sugar can be inverted to prevent crys- 
tallization without affecting the flavor. This is by the use of in- 
vertase, a substance belonging to the type of substances called 
enzymes that are widely distributed in nature in both plants and 
animals. For instance, the sugar of the nectar of flowers consists 
largely of cane sugar which is transformed by bees, by means of the 
enzyme invertase, into invert sugar, the sugar of honey. 

The Use of Invertase 

The Bureau of Chemistry has developed a method whereby the 
sugaring of cane, sorgo, and maple sirups may be prevented by the 
use of invertase. Briefly, this method is as follows: In making 
cane and sorgo sirups it is best to add the invertase an inter- 
mediate stage of the evaporation, say at a density corresponding 
to about 20° Baume (when the sirup is about two-thirds evaporated). 
Invertase is destroyed at fairly high tem]>eratiires and should not 
be added directly to the boiling sirup. The partially finished sirup 
is allowed to cool to about 150° F., the invertase is added, and the 
sirup is allowed to stand over night. It is then evaporated the next 
day to final density. Two evaporators can be used conveniently in 
the process. This also increases the total daily output and justifies 
the expense of the second evaporator. One evaporator is used for 
bringing the partially finished sirup, treated with invertase, to final 
density while the otlier evaporator is concentrating fresh juice to 
partially finished sirup. If the second evaporator does not seem 
desirable, a single evaporator can be used by discontinuing grinding 
while the ])artially finished sirup treated with invertase is being 
evaporated to final density. A tank is provided for holding the 
partially finished sirup during the overnight treatment with 
invertase. 

In making maple sirup all that is necessary is the addition of 
the invertase to the finished sirup as soon as it is cool and at the end 
of a certain period, depending upon the amount of the invertase 
added, heating the sirup to about 185° F., so as to destroy the 
invej'tase and prevent any further action. If the maple sirup is to 
be held in bulk before canning, it may receive the invertase treatment 
during the storage period. The heating required to destroy the 
invertase may be done at the time the sirup is canned. 

Under certain conditions invertase can be added to finished cane 
and sorgo sirups instead of during evaporation. This is conveniently 
done in connection with the operation of a canning plant, the sirup 
being warmed to 150° F., invertase added, and the sirup allowed to 
stand for about 36 hours, after which it is heated to the required tem- 
perature for canning. 

The cost of invertase is about one-half cent per gallon of cane and 
maple sirups and about one-fourth cent per gallon of sorgo sirup. 
Full directions for using invertase, including names and addresses 
of manufacturers, may be obtained from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

H. Si Paine. 
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S IZE of Farms Size of farm materially influences the 

Important on effectiveness with which capital and labor 
Irrigated Land can be used in the organization and opera- 
tion of irrigated farms. Coi^iderable light 
was thrown on this subject by a four-year study of irrigated farm- 
ing in southern Idaho, which makes it possible to compare groups 
of 40-acre and 80-acre farms. 

The two groups were classified as “ general cash crop farms,” very 
little of the income being derived from the sale of livestock and 
livestock products. The proportional part of the total farm land 
of the two size-groups that was tillable or was in crops differed 
very little. There was some variation in the percentage of the crop 
area that was devoted to the respective crops durii^ the four years 
of the study, 1919 to 1922. This, however, is not sufficient to account 
for the difference in the crop acres handled per horse and per month 
of man labor used by the two groups. 

The following are some of the outstanding points of interest 
brought out in comparing the results obtained on the 40-acre and 
80-acire farms during the :imur years of the study : 

The 40-acre farms had, in round figures, an average of 5 per cent 
more of the total capital tied up in buildings and equipment than 
had the 80-acre farms. In other words, a greater percentage of the 
capital of the 80-acre farm was in land that could be used for 
producing crops. 

The average yield of all crops for the four-year period for the 
two groups of farms differed but little, the 40-acre farms ranking 
a trifle the highest. The yields of alfalfa hay, sugar beets, dry 
field beans, and alsike-clover seed averaged highest on the 40-acre 
farms, while the yields of wheat, potatoes, and red-clover seed were 
highest on the 80- acre farms. 

Net Return to Capital 

The net return to capital for the four-year period averaged $453 
for the 40-acre group and $1,841 for the 80-acre group. That is, the 
latter is 296 per cent of the former. The average net return to real 
estate for the period covered by the study was $6.50 per acre greater 
for the 80-acre farms than for the 40-acre group. 

The 40-acre farms kept an average of 3.5 horses per farm, whereas 
the 80-acre farms kept 4.6. A vork horse handled one-half more 
crop acres on the 80-acre farms than on the 40-acre farms. For each 
month of man labor used, 2.8 acres of crops were taken care of on 
the 40-acre farms as compared with 4.2 acres on the 80-acre farms. 

Thus, it is evident, 80 acres is a more desirable size for this par- 
ticular type of farming (general cash crops) in the area studied 
than is 40 acres. Other things being equal, the acreage devoted to 
each crop is about twice as large on an 80-acfe farm as on one of 
40 acres. For this reason practically all field operations can he 
performed more economically on the former than on the latter. A 
lew illustrations should suffice to make this clear. 

Much less time is consumed per crop acre in turning while per- 
forming the cultural and harvesting operations on 80-acre farms 
than on those of 40 acres. It requires about the same length of 
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tiiuo to repair the haymaking equipment and assemble a haymaking 
crew for l6 acres of alfalfa as for 30 acres. One man can imgate 
about twice as many acres in a given time on an 80-acre farm as 
he can on one of ‘40 acres, because he has twice as large a volume 
or head of water with which to work. Thus, under general crop 
farming, the 80-acre farmer can use the various factors of produc- 
tion to better advantage than can the 40-acre farmer. 

Btbon HxrNTBR. 


S KIM Milk in Approximately 806,487,000 pounds of skim 
Dry Form Has milk was used in 1926 in the manufacture of 
Various Uses over 73,000,000 pounds of dry skim milk. This 
was approximately 2 per cent of the skim milk 
resulting from the manufacture of butter. 

Although the quantity of milk used in the manufact.ire of dry 
skim milk represents but a small percentage of the total milk pro- 
duction, it should be remembered that the manufacture of dry smm 
milk is one of the more recent developments in the dairy industry. 
The relatively low production is partly due to a failure to realize 
the food value of skim-milk solids and the advantages this product 
possesses over fluid milk. 

The conversion of surplus skim milk into the dry product, which 
can be shipped, stored, and handled with little danger of spoilage, 
makes dry skim milk valuable from the standpoint of convenience 
and a ready source of skim-milk supply in various industries wherein 
its use is advantageous. This is especially true for the nonmilk- 
producing areas of the country. It offers an opportunity for greater 
conservation of an excellent food supply for humans and animals 
and incidentally increases returns to the producer. 

Food Value 

An analysis of dried skim milk shows the constituents to be as 
follows: Proteins, 38 per cent; lactose, 50 per cent; salts, 8 per cent; 
fat. 1 per cent ; and moisture, 3 per cent. 

An analysis of average whole milk indicates that the ratio of pro- 
tein to fat is approximatelv 1 to 1, while the ratio of sugar to fat is 
approximately 5 to 3.5. Assuming that each constituent is 100 per 
cent digestible and assimilable, the relative total caloric value of the 
constituents as foods would be as shown in Table 23 : 

Tabu: 23 . — Relative iotaX caloric vaXue of food elements in mUk 
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Constituent 

1 
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Protein 
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10.78 

27 

Sugar (lactose) 

5.0 

4. 19 

20.05 

28 
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The figures in the table indicate that a considerable portion of the 
energy value of milk is contained in the skim milk and that dry ^im 
milk IS extremely valuable as a food. Energy values alone, however, 
do not indicate the value of the skim-milk solids as a food. Foods 
are needed not only because they furnish energy but also because 
thfey furnish material with which old tissues are repaired and new 
tissues are formed. The salts in milk are especially valuable foods 
in this respect though lacking in caloric value. 

Foods differ in the ease with which they furnish these materials. 
The almost completely digestible and assimilable milk proteins and 
the readily metabolizable calcium and phosphorous compounds in 
diT' skim milk make it especially valuable as a constituent of the 
diets of children, adults, and the feeds of growing animals. 

The drying oi skim milk does not seem to deS^roy the vitamins 
present. 

It is difficult to state to what extent higher concentrations of lac- 
tose are utilized for energy requirements,^® but it is known that they 
have a marked beneficial physiological effect in regulating the 
intestinal flora. 

Uses in Bread 

The need of increased nutritive values of human foods can be 
and is being met by increasing the various desired constituents 
through the addition of milk. When fresh milk is not available, 
butter and dry skim milk may be used. 

The addition of dry skim milk to bread dough supplements the 
protein of flour with one of greater nutritive value. The readily 
assimilable salts of added dry skim uiiilk furnish mineral constitu- 
ents essential to proper development and growth. Added dry skim 
milk also improves the flavor and many of the physical character- 
istics. It has been found that the use of dry skim milk in bread- 
dough mixes to the extent of 4 per cent of the weight of the flour, 
produces a marked impi*ovement in the size, weight, and texture oi 
the loaves and adds greatly to the palatability of the product. 

The different flours respond in varying degrees to the action of a 
dry milk. By using a good grade of flour the volume of the loaf is 
increased by approximately 10 per cent and the weight by approxi- 
mately 4 per cent. It may be stated that cases wherein the volume in- 
crease is not marked, the weight of the loaf as well as other physical 
characteristics are enhanced. The extent to which the volume of 
loaf may be increased, depends largely upon the treatment of the 
milk prior to its manufacture into the dried form. 

Results of investigations in the research laboratories of the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry show that dry milk from milk heated to 
66° C. for varying len^hs of time produced no increase of volume 
when used as an ingredient. Dry milk from, skim milk heated to 
96° C., when added to bread-dough mixes, produced loaf volume 
increases up to 10 per cent. 

In general, it may be said that the added cost incurred by use of 
dry milk is balanced by the increase in yield per barrel of flour. 


^Approximately 90 per cent of the lactose of a diluted milk is utilized for energy 
requirements. G. Lusk. Science of Nutrition, 3d edition, p, 339. 1917. 
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Dry skim mi^ insures a source of clean skim-milk solids of uni- 
form good quality which is economical in handling and storage and 
convenient in its uses. These advantages over fluid skim milk make 
it a valuable asset in the ice cream, the milk chocolate, and other 
industries wherein skim-milk solids are used. This is especially true 
in the areas of low milk production. 

The many advantages of the product already recognized by indus- 
tries are also being recognized by smaller units of trade. Its con- 
venience and the ready availability of a skim-milk supply meet the 
fluctuating demands for fresh skim milk in hotels, clubs, and aboard 
ships. 

There is also a need of increased nutritive value in the proper feeds 
of various animals. The use of dry skim milk as a supplement to 
other feeds for calves, pigs, and other animals insures them of a 
highly nutritive diet. The discovery that the incorporation of dry 
skim milk in the diets of growing chicks prevents co^ jidiosis has 
resulted in a marked increase in the use of this product in poultry 
feeds. 

George E. Holm. 

S MUT Control by The losses caused by cereal smuts amount 
Disinfectants in to several millions of dollars annually in 
Growing Favor spite of the fact that seed treatments nave 
been recommended for many years. Seed 
treatment has not been practiced as generally as the needs seem to 
demand, especially in case of certain of the cereal smuts which are 
easily controlled. This is due, to a certain extent, to the fact that 
seed injury often is caused by the generally recommended formalde- 
hyde and copper-sulphate-lime treatments. 

Factors Thai Influence Treatment 

Several factors now are known to influence the effects of the treat- 
ment on the seed. Among the more important of these factors are 
the kind of seed, the variety treated, the conditions under which the 
seed is grown and subsequently handled, and the local soil and 
weather conditions existing where the treated seed is sown. In addi- 
tion, variations may occur in the material, its preparation, and its 
application. The striking need for disinfectants which will control 
the smuts and at the same time cause no seed injury under these vari- 
ous conditions has led to intensive investigations during the past 
decade by scientific and commercial organizations. Out of these 
studies a few new materials of im})ortance have become known. The 
more important of these are copper carbonate and some of the organic 
mercury compounds. 

The dry copper-carbonate treatment was used successfully for 
the control of stinking smut of wheat in Australia in 1917. It was, 
first used in the United States in 1920 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It was found to be much more satisfactory for the control 
of stinking smut of wheat than other treatments. Since that time 
copper carbonate has become the most popular treatment for the 
control of stinking smut in the United States. 

29217 ®— YBK 1926 13 
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Eecently the Kansas Agricultural Experiment ^tion, cooperating 
with the Department of Agriculture, has found this treatment to be 
satisfactory for the control of covered-kernel smut (u sorghum. 

The copper-carbonate treatment consists in the thorough applica- 
tion of 2 to 2.5 ounces of copper carbonate, specially manufactured 
for seed-treating purposes, to each bushel of gram.' To be effective, 
each kernel should be completely coated with the dust. Machines 
of the rotary type are best for mixing the dust with the seed. A 
simple type of homemade mixer is shown in Figure 209. A dust 
masK or wet handkerchief should be worn over the nose and mouth 
while the grain is being treated. Copper carbonate should not be 
mixed with grain by shoveling over on the floor. The dust gets 

into the air and causes 
irritation and nausea 
or even severe siclaiess 
if inhaled. 

Advantages of Copper 
Carbonate 

Copper carbonate 
has many advantages 
over the old liquid 
treatments. ( 1 ) It does 
not injure germination 
(2) Seed can be treated 
whenever convenient 
and stored without in- 
jury. (3) Dusted seed 
can be sown at any time 
in dry or moist soil. 
(4) It requires little 
labor and expense to 
treat seed for large 
acreages. (5.) Copper 
carbonate protects 
stored grain from at- 
tacks bjr weevils. Rats 
and mice will not eat 
treated grain unless 
forced to it by hunger. 

The organic-mercury seed disinfectants were used in Germany 
as early as 1912. There has been a rather rapid development of 
these compounds in Europe and America since that time. During 
the past five years the Department of Agriculture has conducted 
experiments with these organic-mercury compounds and many re- 
lated and unrelated materials. Both dusts and liquids were included 
in the materials tested. Many of these compounds have proved 
worthless, while others have shown considerable merit. Among the 
more promising of these are: Chlorphenol-mercury (including chlo- 
rophol, semesan, and uspulun), cresol-mercury (of which germisan 
is an outstanding representative!, and ortho-nitro-phenol-mercury 
(including corona 620 and others). 



Fio. 209. — One type of homemade barrel mixer for apply- 
copper carbonate to the seed. One or two* tKwros 
3 or 4 mches wide, the length of the barrel, should be 
nailed edgewise inside it to serve as agitators 
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Thee© mercury compounds, applied either in dust or liquid form, 
control the stinking smut of wheat, but none of them has proved as 
satisfactory as copper carbonate. In limited experiments, the solu- 
tions have given promising results in the control of the smuts of 
oats. It is still doubtful if thev will prove more satisfactory than 
formaldehyde for the control or oat smuts. In the control of bar- 
ley smuts several of the organic mercury compounds, including chlo- 
rophol, corona No. 620, germisan, semesan, and usi)ulun, when used 
in solutions, have given excellent results. The seed is soaked for 1 
hour in solutions containing 0.2 to 0.8 per cent of the compound. 

Mercury Materials Effective 

The results with these mercury materials have proved to be 
superior to those obtained with formaldehyde, from the stand[X)int 
of seed germination, smut control, and yields of plants ^*xOm treated 
seed. Both the loose and covered smuts were controlled in the 
varieties of barley used in the experiments conducted by the 
department. 

The mercury compounds are more expensive than formaldehyde. 
The additional expense may be more than compensated by the in- 
creased germination and yields. There is also a possibility of saving 
seed by sowing less of the treated seed. Tlie mercury compounds are 
very poisonous and care should be used with treated seed to prevent 
poisoning of animals. 

The trend of the investigations on seed disinfectants seems to be 
along promising lines. From the investigations now under way 
materials which are even more satisfactory may be obtained, 

W. H. Tisdale. 


S OIL Types and In view of the fact that modern agriculture 
How They May has come to recognize that soil type is an im- 
Be Recognized portant factor in determining crop adapta- 
tions and the needs of a soil, it is pertinent to 
ask: Do you know your soil types? To say that it is red clay, or 
“ gray, pine-woods sandy land,” or gumbo,” or “ buckshot,” or 
loam ” means little or nothing. Gumbo, for example, may be soil 
which ranges from the highly productive, limy, black clay found in 
the bottoms of such streams as the lower Missouri River to the unpro- 
ductive gray, salty clay occurring in low positions in the Gulf coastal 
plain. The term loam ” is loosely applied to numerous soils having 
widely varying properties, cropping values, and cultural require- 
ments. 

These local names vary so much in meaning from one locality to 
another, and with the persons using them, that they can not be relied 
upon to convey correct ideas; and those who cling to them, failing 
to acquaint themselves with the important soil types of their local- 
ities, are at a distinct disadvantage, in that they are not in a position 
to understand the best use of the fertilizer, and the cultural and crop- 
variety tests carried on by the experiment stations of the country. 
Everyone knows that what one soil needs or what crops are best 
suited to it may not correspond in the least with the requirements 
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and adaptations of another type. One side of a field inaj Med 
potash for cotton or corn, whereas the other side may need a phos- 
phatic fertilizer only. 

Throughout the country fertilizer and other tests are made more 
and more upon the important soil types, as established by State and 
Federal soil surveys. In order to apply the results of these tests with 
greater certainty of getting the most effective response, it is necessary 
to know that your soil is of the same general class or type as that 
upon which a particular experiment is conducted. 

Value of Soil Surveys 

This adjustment between soil types and agricultural methods is 
going to be brought more and more into the foreground of American 
agriculture, so that it is important that the up-to-date farmer 
familiarize himself with the prominent soil types of his locality. 



Fig. 210. — The great Jand dej^troyer, erosion, at work 


This can be done by studying the soil-survey reports and maps now 
being published by the United States Department of Agricultui*e. 

Where reports are not available the State experiment stations 
frequently will be able to advise farmers as to the kinds of soils 
occurring in their respective localities. 

Soil surveys usually are made of counties. In this work the entire 
acreage of the county is gone over, and the soils are classified accord- 
ing to standardized methods of identification. The different soils 
are given local names, the same name being applied to the same 
soil wherever it is found. The Orangeburg sandy loam, for example, 
was first mapped near the town of Orangeburg in Orangeburg 
County, S. C. Since its discovery it has l>een mapped in hundreds of 
coimties of the Atlantic coastal plain, from North Carolina to the 
Brajzos River in Texas. It is a brown sandy loam, from 8 to 12 inches 
deep, underlain by bright-red sandy clay of a friable nature. This 
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type of soil usually is in need of complete fertilizers which should 
applied in moderate quantities. It is especially well adapted to 
peaches, pecans, and tobacco; and in addition, cotton, corn, peanuts, 
oats, velvet beans, and a number of other crops give good returns 
when properly treated. 

This is the kind of information that is contained in soil-survey 
reports; and this is the kind of information that the leading farmers 
want. Of course, the exact needs of all soils can not be determined 
at once. Some States have already accumulated much information 
relating to the fertilizer needs of their important soil types. On 
the basis of such information soil-management recommendations are 
given to farmers, thus eliminating much guesswork. That this kind 
of definite soil knowledge is valuable to the farmer and to the State 
is shown by the remarkable agricultural advances made in those 
States which have advanced the farthest in this direction. 

Different soils often interfere in the helpful interchange between 
farmers of methods and ideas, sometimes resulting in losses to one 
farmer because he, trying to follow the practices of another, did not 
know of unsuspected soil differences. 

Surface Appraisal Inadequate 

Many farmers know only the surface of their land. If the surface 
looks good, it is assumed that the soil is all right. Such appraisal 
is wrong probably as frequently as right. It is an assumption that 
does not regard the disadvantages of clay pans, hardpans and other 
impervious and impenetrable subsoils which not only seriously retard 
underdrainage and the upward movement of soil moisture, but which 
j esist root penetration also. Soils having such subsoils become ex- 
cessively dry when rain fails, and remain soggy for long periods 
when tliere is an abundance of rain. On them low yields result from 
late planting, too little or too much summer moisture, or from the 
imperfect development of plant roots. 

The farmer often puzzles over his poor crops, when the real cause 
would be obvious if lie better understood each of his soil types from 
top to bottom. He sometimes undertakes, usually without success, 
to correct with fertilizers or cultivation what might be accomplished 
by a better adjustment of crops and methods to his varying soils. 
Some types of soil, for example, frequently will grow redtop, but on 
which alfalfa, peaches, or apples can not be expected to give even 
ordinary returns, regardless of the intensity of fertilization or 
cultivation. 

Tiling will not always correct the evils of poor drainage. Open 
ditches sometimes will prove beneficial on soils when tile may prove 
ineffective. This is true of those soil types which have subsoils con- 
sisting of dense, impervious clay which closes around the, tile, sealing 
them as with paraffin or wax. 

Shallow soils which are underlain by gravel, sand, or upturned 
beds of shale or other stratified rocks, usually are excessively 
droughty, and erode badly. On some slopes soils which have sub- 
strata consisting of loose materials are generally extremely susceptible 
to erosion, and as a rule should be used only for timber or grass. 
(Fig. 211.) Once a gully has cut down into the friable material, 
the land “melts” away almost like sugar. A soil which has a thin 
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surface layer over heavy, plastic clay, such as the shallow phases 
of the Susquehanna types, quickly loses its surface soil by rain wash, 
when brought under cultivation, and becomes fit only for the growing 
of trees. Soils of high susceptibility to washing should not be cul- 
tivated at all unless they are adequately terraced. Most of them 
could be more profitably used for grass or timber. 

Soil Destruction by Erosion 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 acres^ of land formerly cultivated 
already have been permanently destroyed in this country by erosion 
or made unfit for farm crops. In one county alone 50,000 acres, 
once largely cultivated, were found by actual survey to have been 
ruined by washing. Tliis land could have been saved if the owners 



Fio. 211. — Abandoned farmste?ld on an inferior soil on the Oulf coastal plain. This 
land was purchased by a hopeful fanner who was new to the locality. There was 
too much so^y land like that in the foreground, which would not grow even trees. 
Failure was foreordained by the unfavorable soil — it looked good, but was not 

had understood its strong tendency to erode, and had protected the 
slopes with terraces, using the steeper ones for wood lots and pastures. 

Those heavy clays and shallow soils over heavy clay, which are 
subject to severe erosion and are difficult to till, seldom can be 
farmed profitably. They should generally be recognized as timber- 
lands and utilized in forestry. Here and there a farmer is eking 
out a living upon unfavorable ground, but he usually is forced to 
supplement his farm income by working elsewliere when he is not 
busy with his discouraging crops, or else he leads a precarious 
existence. By failing to understand the exceptional obstinacy of 
his ill-chosen soil, he often misinterprets the situation, wrongiully 
ascribing failure to mysterious causes or to his own inability to do 
things in just the right way. Thus feeling he has ‘‘ lost the touch,’’ 
he frequently moves to town or to some other locality to start over 
again. 


SOY-BEAN OUTPUT INCREASING IN UNITED STATES «T1 

In regions of low rainfall, where salts accumulate in certain heavy 
soils and in situations of imperfect drainage, disastrous mistakes are 
frequently made in attempts at farming. Sometimes a soil that 
looks good contains enough salt to prevent the successful growth of 
any crop. The writer recently saw land of this kind planted to 
grapefruit and cotton. The trees showed no indication of ever bear- 
ing, and the cotton would yield not more than 10 pounds of lint to 
the acre. For this land the owner, thinking it looked good, had paid 
$300 an acre. Actually it was not worth $5 an acre, because of its 
high alkali content and the extreme difficulty of improving it by 
drainage. In immediate contact with this worthless land was excel- 
lent soil, without alkali and without danger of ever being seriously 
affected by alkali. Had the purchaser consulted the soil-survey maps 
of the region, he would have been on his guard, and probably never 
have bought the land. His case is but one among thousands in 
which failure is foreordained by soil inferiority. 

All the advantages that may be gained from getting better ac- 
quainted with your soil types can not be given here. The time has 
come when you should lay aside the old way of the indiscriminate 
use of all kinds of land for all kinds of crops, or appl)dng the same 
methods in all fields regardless of the soil type. This is too much 
on the order of hit-or-miss farming. It will be better for you and 
the Nation if you will set about to get better acquainted with your 
soil types, so that you may cultivate those of better quality only, 
adapt your soils to the right crops, practice proper methods, and 
devote your inferior land to timber or grass. 

H. H. Bknnktt. 


S OY-Bean Output Although introduced as an unknown im- 
Increasing in migrant nom the Orient many decades ago, 
United States not until recently has the soy bean won a 
recognized place in the cropping system of 
American farmers. The great interest shown in the soy l^an and its 
products and the largely increased acreage and production during 
the last decade indicate that it is destined to become a crop of con- 
siderable economic importance in the United States. 

In 1917 less than 5(K),()00 acres were devoted to soy beans for all 
purposes. In 1924 there were 2,500,000 acres, of which about 1,000,- 
000 acres were grown for hay, about 1,000,000 acres for pasture and 
silage, and more than 500,000 acres for seed production. About 
2,283,000 bushels of seed were produced in 1917, while in 1924 nearly 
10,000, 0(X) bushels of seed and 1,360,000 tons of hay were produced. 
Although the increase in acreage has been general over the eastern 
half of the United States, the most marked increases have been in 
the Corn Belt States and in a few of the Southern States. In 1924 
the five leading States for total acreage were Illinois, 747,000; Mis- 
souri, 400,000; North Carolina, 255,000; Indiana, 210,000; and Ten- 
nessee, 167,000; and for seed production North Carolina, 2,560,000 
bushels; Illinois, 1,548,000 bushels; Missouri, 1,379,000 bushels; Ohio, 
728,000 bushels ; and Indiana, 650,(X)0 bushels. 

The soy bean can now be grown successfully in any climate suit- 
able to corn or cotton. The Department of Agriculture during the 
past 10 years has developed, through introduction and by breeding 
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methods, varieties which have extended the range of profitable soy- 
bean culture far beyond what were at first considered its limits. The 
principal uses of the soy bean are hay, pasture, silage, grain, oil and 
oil meal, and human food. With such a wi*B range of uses the pro- 
duction of the soy bean is no longer localized and its increasing 
importance is assured. 


Gaining Favor as Forage 

As a forage crop alone, it is not likely that the soy bean will 
become a major field crop in the United States. However, even as 
a forage crop it has gained steadily in favor as indicated by the 
increased acreage from year to year. The forage is preserved either 
as hay or silage, or cut and fed green as soilage. It is also pastured 
extensively with sheep and hogs. Not infrequently, the soy bean is 
employed as a green manure or summer cover crop in orchards. 



Fni. 212. — Best results in making soy-boan hay aro ol)tain(?d where the vines are piled 

In tall, narrow cocks 


Unlike most other legumes the seed is rich in oil which makes the 
soy bean an important source of vegetable oil. Although the soy 
bean will no doubt continue to grow in importance as a forage crop, 
indications are that the future increase in soy bean acreage will be 
largely for the production of oil and oil meal. During the past few 
years, oil mills in the Corn Belt States and some of the Southern 
States have crushed fairly large quantities of domestic beans, and 
found ready markets for the oil and oil meal. 

Soy-bean oil is used largely in the manufacture of soaps, paints, 
varnishes, linoleum, enamels, lubricating oils, printing ink, water- 
proof goods, salad oils, and substitutes for rubber, lard, and butter. 
The oil has now an important place in the world’s trade and com- 
mercial utilization of vegetable oils. The cake or oil meal remaining 
after the oil is extracted is a highly concentrated and nutritious feed, 
and is relished by all kinds of livestock. 


SOY-BEAN ROTATION INCREASES RICE YIELDS GREATLY m 


As an aiticle of food the use of the soy bean in the United States 
has been very limited. For many years a few food companies have 
manufactured special soy-bean flour products. The numlber of such 
concerns producing soy-bean food products has increased to a con- 
siderable extent during the last few years. Soy beans are now 
being made into breakfast foods, crackers, wafers, soy sauce, bean 
curd, soy flour J and special flour preparations for various purposes. 
One of the most recent developments is the manufacture of soy sauce 
and bean curd from domestic grown beans. This has been found a 
most profitable industry in some parts of the Corn Belt, and soy 
sauce has now a fairly extensive market in the United States. 

Improved Production Methods 

Increased acreage and greater utilization of the soy bean have 
brought about improved methods in planting, culture, end harvest- 
ing. Implement manufacturers, who in the past took no interest in 
the soy bean, are now actively engaged in a study of the planting, 
cultural, and harvesting problems of the crop. The development of 
an efficient method of harvesting the seed crop has been one of the 
serious problems connected with the production of soy beans. Many 
types oi machines are now on the market, ranging from the single- 
row harvester to broadcast harvesters of the beater type and the 
combine harvester like those used in harvesting wheat and other 
small grains. 

Because of this rapid increase in the importance of the soy bean. 
State experiment stations have greatly extended their investigations 
of the different feeding problems, such as the value of soy-bean 
silage, hay, grain, pasture, and oil meal. One of the most outstand- 
ing results of this work has been the use of a mineral mixture with 
the grain and meal. Extensive feeding trials with hogs and poultry 
liave shown that when minerals are added to a soy-bean ration the 
results compare favorably with those from a ration of tankage and 
meat scrap. 

In th(* last decade the soy bean has advanced from a position of 
minor to onenf major importance. Previously soy beans were grown 
only occasionally, usually as a substitute crop when clover or some 
other crop failed. At the present time the plant is grown regularly 
for hay, grain, and jjasture, and with corn as silage. 

W. J. Morse. 


S OY-Bean Rotation Crop rotation has not been a factor in 
Increases Rice developing the rice industry in south west- 
Yields Greatly ern Louisiana. The pasturing of rice fields 
after several years oi cropping has been the 
only recognition of the principle of crop succession in" this section. 
Experience has shown that this method is not effective in controlling 
weeds^ especially red rice, the worst weed of the southern rice fields. 
Red rice seed may remain viable in the soil for at least four years 
and will germinate only when brought near the surface by plowing 
and other tillage operations. 

Experiments conducted for a period of 14 years at the ric43 experi- 
ment station, Crowley, La., show that weeds can l>e controlled and 
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may be eradicated by growing rice in rotation with soy beans. The 
success of weed control depends upon thorough cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion that permits weeds to produce seed is not effective. Tillage that 
is necessary to prepare land for soy beans also aids greatly in reduc- 
ing weeds. The land should be plowed during the previous winter to 
a depth of at least 5 inches and disked several times in spring before 
seeding. By repeated light diskings several germinations of red 
rice may be obtained and destroyed before the soy beans are ^wn. 

Experiments and the experience of rice farmers who are using this 
rotation indicate that the Biloxi is bettet adapted to rice field condi- 
tions than any other variety of soy beans that has been tested. 
(Fig. 213.) This variety should be sown in rows 4 feet apart at the 
rate of 30 pounds per acre. Seeding may be done with an ordinary 
corn planter adjusted to drop one or two seeds from 2 to 4 inches 
apart in the row. The seed should be sown just beneath the soil sur- 
face. l)eeper seeding is likely to result in a poor stand. Sow not 
earlier than the last week in May and preferably not later than 



Fig. 213. — A field af Biloxi »oy beans grrowlne on t.vpical rice soil in aouthwestorn 
Louiaiana. This field has been so thoroughly cultivated that there are no weeds 
In it 


June 15. Thus sown, the plants are relatively short and bear short 
limbs that fruit rather heavily. Such plants are easily cultivated 
and can be harvested with machinery without appreciable loss. 
Early seeding has little effect on date of maturity, which with the 
Biloxi normally occurs in early November. 

Cultivation should begin as soon as the plants can be readily traced 
in the row. It may be done with a riding cultivator. By using the 
disk and other attachments alternately this implement will keep the 
soil in a condition that will promote the germination of red rice and 
other weed seeds, the growth from which can be easily killed by later 
tillage. Cultivation should be frequent and continue as long as weed 
growth is noticeable. 

Weed control is not the only advantage of the soy-bean rotation. 
Plowing under the soy-bean plants after the beans are harvested adds 
to the soil a large quantity of organic matter which decomposes rap- 
idly when drainage is good. The upturned soil under these condi- 
tions readily responds to tillage in preparing a suitable seed bed for 
rice. Good seed-bed preparation insures a more thorough destruc- 
tion of weeds, better germination, a better stand, a stronger root 
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growth, and larger yield. When the soil is deficient in organic mat- 
ter i^ch a seed bed is not easily obtained even with extra tillage. Soil 
fertility also is greatly increased by the decomposed vegetable matter. 
On the typical rice soil of Louisiana the soy-bean rotation is giving 
an average acre increase of 10 bushels of a better grade of ric^, which 
is a greater return than is being obtained by the use of co-mmercial 
fertilizers. 

Charles E. Chambliss. 

S OY-Bean Standards The phenomenal increase in the produc- 
Promulgated for tion of soy beans during recent years has 
Commercial Crop created widespread interest in this (‘com- 
modity. Pro(Iijction in the United States 
increased from 2,500,000 bushels in 1920 to 6,517,000 bushels in 1926. 
With this increased production the saturation point ir the demand 
for soy beans for seed purposes has been reached, especially of the 
staple varieties. 

The commercial possibilities of the soy bean, however, offer a 
potential outlet for a supply many times the present surplus above 
seeding requirements. Several mills are now crushing soy beans for 
oil and meal and others are being built or equipped for this purpose. 
Research chemists are studying the value of the soy bean and its 
products for food and other uses, together with methods of con- 
verting them into the proper form for such uses. The extent of these 
commercial uses seems to be limited principally by the supply of the 
raw product. Production above seeding requirements is increasing 
steadily and, with the general employment of more efficient and 
economical methods of growing and harvesting the crop and pre- 
paring it for market, the annual supply available for industrial uses 
should be increased manyfold. 

With the commercial supply of a comparatively new agricultural 
product increasing there naturally arises a problem in marketing. 
Although there may be an adequate outlet or market for the crop, 
a definite basis for price quotations is essential in order to insure 
more equitable returns to the producer and to expedite movement of 
the crop from the farms. Uniform quality standards are the key to 
the solution of this problem. 

United States Standards Issued 

After extensive studies of the various phases of the soy-bean 
industry, United States standards for soy beans were issued in Sep- 
tember, 1925, and recommended for use in the grading and marketing 
of this commodity. These standards were used as a basis for Federal 
inspection of the 1925 crop of soy beans at original shipping points 
in eastern North Carolina with gratifying results. Favorable reac- 
tion from growers, shippers, wholesale seedsmen, and oil mills to this 
initial use of the stancfards resulted in a demand that the inspection 
service be expanded in North Carolina and that it be extended to 
other producing States. 

Based on the use of the standards and further studies of the 
industry, slight revisions were made effective September 1, 1926, 
chief of whiSi is the addition of a suporgrade to take care ot exU*a 
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high-grade stock for which there is a demand at a premium, 
especially from the seed trade, and which growers are now producing 
under normal conditions. Wholesale seedsmen are finding it 
expedient to purchase their supplies on the basis of the two high 
giad^ provided in the standards, and shippers and State agencies 
are cooperating with Federal inspectors for the purpose of furnish- 
ing buyers with authentic supplemental information as to variety 
and germination whenever requested. Oil mills are buying their 
soy beans on the basis of the United States No. 2 grade, with a scale 
of discounts for the lower grades and premiums for the higher 
grades. 

The use of the standards in the purchase and sale of soy beans 
removes much of the uncertainty regarding values of lots of varying 
oualities. It eliminates the necessity of submitting samples, which 
delays a transaction, and speeds up sales. It tends to encourage 
better farm preparation for market, resulting in larger net returns 
and more ^uitable returns to the grower, and to improve the quality 
of the finished product to the consumer and manufacturer. As a 
result, impetus is being given to an industry in the making and 
greater confidence is being shown by farmers in this promising cash 
crop, 

J. E. Barr. 


S OY -Bean Varieties The acreage of soy beans in the United 
Newly Developed States increased from about 500,000 acres 
for U# S. Farms in 1917 to over 2,500,000 acres in 1924. 

This enormous increase in the use made of 
soy beans in this country has been largely due to the development 
of better-adapted varieties. The number of real or supposed varie- 
ties has increased very rapidly in the United States during the past 
few years, resulting in much confusion concerning varietal names 
and characters. In many instances disappointment and loss have 
been caused to the grov^er by the lack of reliable information, and 
the soy bean brought into disfavor in some localities. At the pres- 
ent time about 60 varieties of soy beans are handled by growers and 
seedsmen in the United States. Varietal names greatly exceed the 
number of true varieties, for different varieties are often sold under the 
same name, and different names are often applied to the same variety. 
It is therefore essential not only to know the name of a desired kind, 
but also its varietal characteristics in order to prevent substitution 
in purchasing seed. 

Varieties of soy beans are differentiated largely by the color and 
size of seed, though they also differ in time of maturity, habit of 
growth, disposition to shatter their seed, disease resistance, oil and 
protein content, and in yield of forage and seed. ^ They vary also in 
their adaptation to climate and soil. Some varieties are especially 
suitable for fertile land, others for less productive land; some for 
early planting, others for late planting; some for a seed crop, others 
for forage; some for planting with corn, others for planting with 
Sudan grass and sorghum. One may find a few varieties or even a 
single variety adapted to the climate of a certain section which will 
fill all the local requirements of the crop. No single factor has 
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greater influence upon the success of the crop than the selection of 
the right variety to meet the needs and the conditions of the section 
where it is to be grown. 

Only Eight Varieties Grown in 1898 

Previous to the numerous introductions made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, beginning in 1898, there were not more 
than 8 varieties of soy beans grown in the United States, namely, 
Mammoth Yellow, Ito San, Butterball, Guelph or Medium Green, 
Eda, Ogemaw, Buckshot, and Kingston. All of these varieties were 
rather limited in adaptation, and at present the Ito San and Mam- 
moth Yellow are the only ones grown to any appreciable extent. In 
1907, 23 varieties of soy beans were being grown, and of these 15 
were introductions made by the department prior to 1905. Vigorous 



Fk;. 214 . — Field trialb of varieties of soy beaus at L’ieiiisoii College, S. C. 


efforts Avere inaugurated about 1907 to obtain additional varieties 
through consuls, agricultural explorers, foreign seed.smen, and ex- 
tensive correspondence with missionaries and others until in 1909 
the department had in its trials about 200 distinct A-arieties; by 
1913, 400 varieties; by 1919, GOO varieties, and by 1925, about 1,200 
varieties. 

The records of introduction indicate that every Chinese village 
has its own distinct varieties. There is no seed trade in China, con- 
sequently local varieties are never widely disseminated. Undoubt- 
edly numerous varieties are yet obtainable from the agriculturally 
unexplored villages of China, Manchuria, Korea, Japan, and India' 

When new introductions are received they are thoroughly tested 
at Arlington Experiment Farm the first year, and if mixed, single 
plant selections are made for the seconcl year’s test. After three 
years’ work with these selected strains, those giving the best results 
in comparison with standard varieties are disseminated among the 
State experiment stations, where they are grown again under care- 
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ful observation and test conditions. Finally seed is distributetd 
among farmer cooperators who assist the department in its prac- 
tical field investigations. Varieties that appear promising in these 
field trials ultimately are assigned suitable varietal names and made 
available for general use and distribution in the localities to which 
they are adapted. 


One Thousand Varieties Introduced 

During the past 20 years more than 1,000 varieties have been intro- 
duced into the United States from China, Japan, Manchuria, India, 
Korea, Siberia, and the East Indies. Several of these have become 
established in American agriculture, either as direct introductions 
or as selections from introductions. Others, introduced in the past 



Fio. 215. — A field of Otootan soy beans, one of the newer introductions by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 


year have proven so valuable in trials that they are deemed important 
acquisitions and doubtless will become widely grown. It is uni- 
versally appreciated and acknowledged by all soy-bean authorities 
that the annual introductions of soy beans into the United States 
have been of fundamental importance in the rapid rise of the crop 
in public favor. 

The soy bean lends itself readily to improvement. Considerable 
breeding work is being carried on by the department, several State 
experiment stations, and a few soy-bean growers. Although the Ori- 
ept abounds with varieties, it is evident that they are the result of 
natural crossing and selection, as very little breeding work has been 
done. Introductions, for the most part, are admixtures, containing 
two or more varieties. The progeny of individual plants has shown 
decided diffepnces in yield of forage and seed, in tendency to shat- 
ter, in maturity, and in oil and protein content. Many new varieties 
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have been introduced into the seed trade of the United States as a 
result of selection work. Some of these varieties originated from 
natural h^ridization and a few are almost certainly mutations or 
^orts. The most important of such varieties are Chestnut, Dixie, 
Goshen Prolific, Hamilton, Herman, Illini, Hsoy, Lexington, Mikado, 
Minsoy, Peking, Sooty, Soysota, Virginia, Wilson-Five, and Wiscon- 
sin Black. Introductions without selection have given us the follow- 
ing important varieties : Biloxi, Black Eyebrow, Chiquita, Columbia, 
Haberlandt, Hahto, Hoosier, Laredo, Manchu, Mandarin, Morse, 
Old Dominion, Otootan, Southern Prolific, Tarheel Black, Toldo, 
Wea, and Yokoten. 

Work Justified by Results 

The results that have been obtained by this wholesale search have 
justified the work and expense many timas over. When the depart- 
ment work began, the soy bean was a vc/iy minor cro^, and or im- 
portance only in limited areas, owing primarily to the lack of suitable 
varieties. To-day, its culture, due to a wide range of excellent vari- 
eties, is widespread and lends substance to the oelief that the soy 
bean will become one of our major crops. 

Table 24 shows the total value of soy-bean seed and hay produced 
in 1924 by varieties introduced and developed by the department. 
These data, which do not include the value of the soy beans pastured 
or fed as silage, indicate that over half (52 per cent) of the total 
soy-bean hay and seed produced in the United States was obtained 
from these new varieties. The wide use that is being made of these 
varieties shows most conclusively the effect this introduction and 
breeding work has exerted on the development of the soy-bean in- 
dustry in the United States. 


Table 24 . — Value of seed and Ku'if of the prinoipal new soybean varieties 
introduced and d^eloped by the United States Department of Agrioulture 



1 

Year 

Estimated value 1 

Percent 
of value 

Variety 

intro- 

duoed 

Seed 

Hay 

Total 

1 

of all soy- 
bean bay 
and seed 

Biloxi 

1908 

$883,680 

$374, 360 
346. 412 
231,640 
286,610 
396,000 
291,300 

$1, 258, 040 
674,729 
534.240 

8.0 

Blaok Eyebrow 

1911 

228; 317 
302,600 

1.4 

Ebony. 

1901 

1.3 

Hamilton 

1906 

177 ; 220 

459,694 

463,830 
867,694 
2, 049, 780 

l.l 

Haberlandt 

1901 

2.0 

Laredo 

1914 

1, 758; 480 

4.8 

Lexin^n 

1907 

16,830 

28,800 
1,084, aw 

45,630 

.1 

Manchu 

1911 

1, 794, 135 

2. 878, 186 

6.8 

Midwest 

1901 

2, 661, 375 

2, 270, 935 

4, 832, 310 

11.4 

Minsoy 

1906 

12,350 

11,260 

23. 600 

.06 

Mandarin _ _ 

1911 

63, 244 

14. 125 

77,360 

.18 

Morse 

1906 

1, 058, 738 

509,000 

1, 567. 738 

8.7 

Peking.. 

1907 

333, 705 

321. 375 

655, 080 

1.6 

Tarheel Black 

1906 

205, 580 

176, 195 

. 381, 775 

.9 

Tokio--_ 

1901 

53. 935 

10,440 

64,376 

.15 

Vir^uia 

1900 

1,444, 191 

1, 380, 930 

2, 826, 121 

6.7' 

Wisconsin Black 

189S 

168, 510 

124,650 

293, 160 

.7 

Wilson 

1906 

1, 161, 266 

1,460,066 

2, 6U, 311 

6.2 




Total. 


12, 673, 840 

9, 320, 127 

21, 998, 967 

52.0 





1 Values given are based on yields of seed and bay in 1924 and the percentage of varieties grown in tbe 
different States in 1923 , Data obtained from reports of tbe Bureau of Agricul tural Economics. 


W. J. Morse. 
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S tarches and starch and other materials are ijsed in the 

Other Finishes laundry in the attempt to restore to washed 
for Fabrics fabrics the finish given by the manufacturer 
to the new goods. Of course, in many cases 
ie applies an elaborate mixture and uses heavy hot rollers. Thus 
he gives a hnish that can never be reproduced in the home or 
even by the small establishment that reSnishes damaged and soiled 
fabrics. These attempts, however, would be far more successful if 
more were known about the different starches and materials for 
finishing and how they act on different fabrics. Then instead of 
fabrics looking ‘‘ laundered,” as they often do now, they would look 
and feel much more as they did when new. 

An ideal laundry starch should give the desired “ feel ” and stiff- 
ness, should adhere strongly and penetrate well into the material, 
not cause white materials to appear muddy or yellow, and not dull 
the colors of dyed fabrics. The starches used in laundry work are 
corn, wheat, rice, potato, and occasionally sago and tapioca. In the 
United States, corn is by far the most widely used because of its 
great abundance, although the otliers are frequently employed where 
special finishes are desired. However, there are a number of vary- 
ing ideas and opinions as to the results obtained by the different 
starches used alone and in combination. Statements have been 
made attributing rice-starched fabrics with a peculiar harsh feel,” 
whereas another group recommends it heartily for use on infant’s 
garments and dainty lingerie. Terms ranging all the way from a 
‘‘soft,” “full,” “mellow” to a “harsh,” “rough,” “boardy” feel 
have been used to describe the effect of wheat sizing. Potato starch 
forms a very clear paste and is thought by many to give a trans- 
parent finish which is especially desirable for dyed fabrics. 

No Testing Instruments 

At present there are no instruments available for testing these 
properties of starch. In fact, the very terms describing the effect 
of the different size mixtures are so vague that they convey con- 
flicting ideas. “ Soft,” “ pliable,” “ harsh, boardy,” “ smooth,” and 
“crisp” are some of the words by means of which an attempt is 
made to compare difl’eient finishes. None of them carries a definite 
meaning to the person who is judging. Standard terms for describ- 
ing the physical properties of textile fabrics and an instrument to 
measure each of these propei’ties are needed to study the starches 
now on the market as well as the newer types such as canna and tree 
fern which are being introduced. With but a few tests their suit- 
ability for fabric sizing could then be determined. The work being 
done m the department will be a contribution along this line. 

Starches have been prepared from corn, wheat, potatoes, and 
rice of known variety and OTown under known conditions. Fabrics 
starched with paste made from these have been tested for stiffness. 
Wheat starch caused the greatest stiffness. Fabrics starched with 
rice and corn were less stiff than those starched with wheat, although 
they resembled one another very much. The addition of a little 
borax added gi’eatly to the stiffness of fabrics starched with corn 
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starch. When used alone borax gave no apparent stiifness to the 
fabric, although it has been recommended by some as a good stiffen- 
ing agent. The addition of fats, oils, and waxes to the starch paste 
resulted in a less stiff fabric. 

Sometimes starched garments look mussed almost as soon as they 
are put on, for one reason because the starch is not pliable. The 
pliability of the different starches Is therefore being measured as 
well as the stiffness. Starch paste, typical of that used in laundry 
work, is prepared and spread over a very smooth surface to dry. 
The thin, dry film formed in this way is peeled off and cut into nar- 
row strips which are folded by an instrument devised for that pur- 
])ose. The number of folds which can be made before the strip 
breaks is recorded and gives a means of comparing the different 
starches and starch mixtures. 

In many cases materials other than starclr are more desirable to 
restore a crip new ffnish to the fabric. A very dilute solution of 
gelatin, made by dissolving 1 ounce of gelatin in 1 pint of water 
and finally diluting this solution 8 to Iff times, is an excellent dressing 
for silk, wool, and cotton materials such as organdies, voiles, and 
batistes. A dilute glue solution is also good but can not be used 
on white or light fabrics because of its color. 

Glue and Gelatin for Dark Stuff 

Both glue and gelatin, because of their transparency, are to be 
preferred lo starch on dark fabrics where the starch usually leaves 
undesirable white splotches. One ounce of gum arabic dissolved 
in 1 pint of water and this solution diluted with from 5 to 10 parts 
of hot water is a very satisfactory finish. A gum tragacanth solu- 
tion, one-sixth ounce to the pint of water and diluted 8 to 12 times 
accomplishes the same purpose. Too much of the gelatin, glue, or 
gums will, however, cause the fabric to feel sticky. 

Other properties of the typical starch pastes and finishes used for 
laundry work will be studied. As a result methods will be found 
for laundry starching that will restore so far as possible the finish 
that fabrics had when new. 

Esther C. Petersok. 

S TINKING Smut of A new ora in the control of stinking smut 
Wheat — Progress of wheat began in 1917 when an Australian 
in Its Control investigator announced that he had suc- 
cessfully prevented this disease by dusting 
seed wheat with copper carbonate. This treatment not only killed 
seed-borne spores of the fungus which causes this disease, but did 
not injure germination of the seed wheat. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the California Elxperi- 
ment Station, tried this method and found it more satisfactory than 
either the copper-sulphate-lime or formaldehyde treatments formerly 
used. 

Realizing the importance of this discovery, plant pathologists 
throughout the wheat-growing sections of the United States began 

29217’’— YBK W 2 G 14 
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active research in order to determine whctlier or not copper car- 
bonate would give satisfactory control under varying local condi- 
tions. As this work progressed and it was found that the treat- 
ment was an improvement on the methods formerly used for disin- 
fecting seed grain, the effort was made to bring it into common use. 
For example, in 1921, the extension pathologist for the State of 
Washington arranged for ten 1-acre demonstrations. The treatment 
was so successful that by 1924 over a million and a half acres were 
sown with treated grain in that State. The good news spread, and 
soon many farmers in Oregon, Montana, and Idaho had discarded 
the wet seed dips and were using copper carbonate. 

As a result of the experience gained from practical farm trials in 
the Western States and from experiments of plant pathologists 



FlO. 210. — Whon trojitijiii weeil copix'r for sriiikiii.u-Mirut control 

SI injisk must be nsed to avoid inhaling copiser dust 


knowledge concerning this treatment and convenient methods for 
its application grew rapidly. It was found that in addition to 
being an effective agent for killing the smut spores carried on seed 
wheat, the copper carbonate treatment has certain other advantages. 
W. H. Tisdale, pathologist in the Bureau of Plant Industry, out- 
lines several of these in Department Circular 394: 

It does not injure germination. In fact, treat efl seed often germinates 
better than untreatetl seed. 

Seed may be treated whenever convenient and stored without injury. The 
wet methods do not permit this. 

Dusted seed may be planted at any time In dry or moist soil. 

Very little labor or expense is required to treat se(^d for large acreages. 

Copper carbonate protects stored grain from attacks by weevils. Rats and 
mice will not eat treated seed if there is untreated grain in the storehouse on 
which they can feed. 
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In the same circular warning is given with regard to limitations 
of copper carbonate and certain precautions are outlined to observe 
in its use. 

The development of this improved method of treating seed wheat 
was most timely. Deep concern with regard to the wheat smut situ- 
ation has not been limited to farmers. It has been felt by all who 
have an interest in the handling of wheat or the manufacturing of 
wheat ])roducts, since the quantity of smutty wheat received on the 
market has steadily increased during recent years. 

This means a threefold loss. As wheat marked “ smutty ” under 
the Federal grain standards cnn not satisfactorily be ground into 



Fiu. 217, — C'omuuinily «k'Jiioiistration in trojitiiifi: simhI wheat with copper carbonate to 

<‘orjtrol wtinUiiiji; smut 


flour until the smut has been removed by the use of special ma- 
chinery, discounts on such grain range from a few cents to 20 cents 
or more per bushel, the price being determined by the amount of 
smut present. This, however, is only the final effect of the disease. 

Threshing Machine Explosions 

Back on the farm there is the danger of threshing-machine ex- 
plosions during the harvesting of crops with a high percentage of 
disease. Separator explosions at tlireshing time owing to the igni- 
tion of clouds of smut dust in the separator may result in heavy 
property damage. 

The initial loss due to the disease, however, is felt directly by 
the grower in a marked reduction in yield. Estimates of this type* 
of damage caused by stinking smut in wheat during the ^ears 1917- 
1924 indicate that ‘losses in the United States approximate from 
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5,©00,000 to 26,000,000 bushels a year. The average estimated reduc- 
tion in yield during this period was over 14,000,000 bushels annually. 
The highest loss was in 1924 when something more than 26,000,000 
bushels of wheat were destroyed in the field by stinking smut. 

Control Method Widely Accepted 

Considering these inroads which smut makes in the farm income, 
it is not surprising that wheat growers are adopting the new and 
better control method with great enthusiasm. In 1858 when a dilute 
solution of copper sulphate was first recommended for treatment 
of wheat seed, and again in 1897 when formaldehyde came into use, 
there were no county agricultural agents to assist farmers in learn- 
ing to use the chemicals. Years passed and yet many growers were 
unacquainted with methods of using them. 

As a contrast to this we have the work done during 1926, Under 
the leadership of extension pathologists and agronomists and sup- 
ported by farmers’ organizations, railroad agricultural development 
groups, wheat improvement associations, millers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, newspapers, and other business agencies, over 
500 county agents set to work with the aim of decreasing losses 
due to stinking smut of wheat. Farmers were taught to build and 
use treating machines. Assistance was given to millers, grain deal- 
ers, elevator managers, and others who desired to render service to 
their communities by doing custom treating. Manufacturers of 
copper carbonate and treating machines have kept pace with the 
demand created so that the acreage sown with treated grain in- 
creased materially in both spring and winter wdieat areas. A disease- 
control method which seven years ago was unknown to farmers in 
this country has now come into widespread use, 

Fred. C. Meier. 

S WEET Clover Sweet clover, as ordinarily handled, is a 
for Permanent rotation or temporary pasture plant. It is 
Pasture Land grazed from midsummer of the first year 
until midsummer of the second year, when it 
matures. The animals must then be shifted to another field con- 
taining a new seeding. This practice is a common and profitable 
one and probably provides more high-grade pasturage per acre 
than any other common, system of grazing. Every field, however, 
must be well fenced and there must be lanes connecting them. 
Every field also must have wuiter and shade. Some of the fields 
often are far from the barns. Most important, dependence must 
be placed each year on a new seeding, and seedings sometimes fail. 
Consequently, much interest is expressed in means of utilizing sweet 
clover in fields of more or less permanent character. 

The simplest plan is to plant a field with sweet clover and permit 
the crop to go to seed. After several years the surface soil becomes 
so full of sweet clover seed that a volunteer crop appears each year. 
Fields of this kind, which have been in sweet clover continuously 
for 10 or more years, are not uncommon. The chief objection to the 
plan is that, unless grazed very heavily, the fields do not contain 
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young and old plants in the right proportion to give continuous 
feed. In both wild and cultivated stands, if at all dense, the second- 
year plants smother the seedling plants and the two rarely occur 
togetner. To overcome this condition seed is sometimes sown each 
year for the first three or four years, but this does not help greatly, 
except to build up a stand more quickly. 



Fkj. 218. — A' pasture consisting of Bwcet clover and quack grass that has been grazed 
heavily with sIkh^p for three years 


Fig. 2111.— a field in Oklahoma that has been in sweet clover continuously for 5 years 
and supports nearly i animal per acre for 5 months. Adjacent grass psstures sup- 
iwrt 1 animal on 2 acres for t> mouths 

Yellow Variety Finds Favor 

A better plan is to divide tlie field in halves and plant and graze 
tliein alternately. By many it is believed that the yellow sweet 
clover is better adapted to permanent grazing than the white variety, 
because it produces seed freely, even if pastured close to the ground. 
By others a mixture of the two varieties is favored as this lengthens 
the pasttiring season 7 to 10 days at each end. 
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Sweet clover may often be used to improve the carrying capacity 
of an old or worn-out grass sod. In doing this it is necessarv to 
bring the sweet clover seed actually into contact with the soil. If 
the seed is merely scattered over the sod, most of it is held off the 
L.oil by the old grass and only a few seedlings take root. On tillable 
land the seed can be cut into the sod with a disk drill. Another 
plan is to burn off the old grass in the spring before sowing the seed. 
On western prairie sod a good practice is to plow wide but shallow 
furrows through the sod about 3 feet, apart. This provides fresh 
soil on which to sow the seed. The presence of the sweet clover 
gradually improves the grass. 

Pastures or excellent quality that last several years may be made 
by sowing mixtures of sweet clover and other forages. One such 
mixture contains 2 pounds yellow sweet clover, 2 pounds white sweet 
clover, 3 pounds orchard grass, 2 pounds redtop, and 1 pound 
Kentucky bluegrass. Brome grass should be substituted for the 
other grasses in the northern Great Plains and Japan clover for the 
redtop and bluegrass in the Southern States. 

L. W. Kepiiart. 

S WEET Clover of The I'ecent rapid increase in the culture 
New Varieties of sweet clover has aroused interest in the 

. Proves Useful possibility of developing new varieties 

better suited to the different uses to which 
the plant is put. Interest has centered principally in the produc- 
tion of better hay varieties, sim^e the common sweet clovers, ospe- 



Fig. 220. — Some sweet clovers furnish pasturjiKe imich later in the season than 
others. On November 24, 1926, the variety in the center was «tlll green, while the 
varieties on either side had been killed to the ground four weeks earlier 


cially the white-flowered species, are too coarse and heavy to make 
good hay from the second year’s growth. Several good hay varieties 
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have already been developed, notably the early-flowering Grundy 
County, Crystal Dwarf, and Early Dwarf varieties of white sweet 
clover and the Albotrea and Switzer varieties of yellow sweet clover. 

A very interesting recent development in this direction has been 
the finding, at two of the western Canadian experiment stations, of 
a type of sweet clover bearing many more and finer stems than the 
common sorts, lind in fact so closely resembling alfalfa in appear- 



Fid. 221. — Swof't clovors dilTor .uroatly in lo.afino.ss and ooiirsoness of stems. Those 
two plants were taken trom the same field of yellow sweet clov(‘r 

aiice tliat it is easily mistaken for that plant. This is a very import- 
ant discovery, anti bids fair to add a distinct new type of forage 
plant to our list. 

The need for sweet clovers which aie more winter-hardy has 
been met with Arctic, or Hansen’s Siberian, a white-tlowered variety 
from Avestern Canada, and Albotrea, also from C’anada. A SAA^eet 
clovQV much better suited than common sweet cloA^ers to the cold, 
dry climate of the northern Great Plains appears to have been 
found in an unknown yelloAA^-flowered variety deA^eloped at the 
Kedfield, S. Dak., field station of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Variety Sought for Acid Soils 

Several persons are endeavoring to find a sweet clover that will 
grow on acid soils, the need of lime in the soil being a serious 
hindrance to the culture of the crop in many localities. Other 
persons are trying to develop a sweet clover especially suited to 
withstanding the extreme drought and hot winds of the southern 
Great Plains. It is too early to say whether these efforts will 
succeed. 
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A type of sweet clover that would exceedingly useful is one 
that would remain green late in the fall^ start growth early the next 
spring, and remain green and in good feeding condition well into 
the following summer. Such a sweet clover would be immensely 
valuable for pasture purposes. A number of experimenters, both on 
faitos and at experiment stations, liave approached this type with 
selections of common white sweet clover. Perhaps even better re- 
sults will come from tests now being made with species and varieties 
brought in from Europe and eastern Asia, one such species this year 
having remained green six weeks later than any sweet clover here- 
tofore grown. 

All sweet clovers are exceedingly variable in their habits of growth, 
and many distinct types and forms may be found in nearly any 
sweet-clover field (fig. 221). Although it would not be desirable 
to flood the country with new sweet clovers, there is a legitimate 
opportunity to develop useful types of proved superiority. 

L. W. Kephart. 


S WEET Corn Quality Increased competition among the can- 

Due to Farm and ners of sweet corn has given impetus to 
Factory Influences the study of quality in the canned product 
and efforts are being made to determine 
just what constitutes quality and what those factors are by which 
it is affected. 

Quality is influenced by two sets of factors: (1) Those which 
determine the character and condition of the corn as it is delivered 
at the factory, and (2) those concerned with cannery practices. The 
conditions at the factory which affect the quality of the canned corn 
are generally understood, and canning methods are fairly well stand- 
ardized, so that these require no particular attention. The factors 
influencing the quality of the raw corn, however, are not so well 
understood. 

For several years workers in the Department of Agriculture have 
been making a special study of this subject. Field and laboratory 
experiments have been made upon all the commercially important 
varieties of sweet corn as well as representatives of most of the other 
types; studies have been made of the effect of seasonal and climatic 
factors upon the corn ; and practical canning experiments have been 
made on the corn at different stages of maturity. The results of 
these experiments have thrown considerable light upon the problem. 

From these it would appear that first of importance in determin- 
ing quality in corn is the tenderness or toughness of the kernel hull. 
This varies to some extent with the different varieties, but is par- 
ticularly affected by the degree of maturity of the corn. The tough- 
ness increases very rapidly as development of the kernels proceed, 
being most rapid during the seasons of high temperature. In cool 
weather the increase is much less rapid. From the standpoint of 
toughness the period during which first quality corn can be packed is 
very short. 

Proportion of Kernel Parts 

Next in importance is the nature and relative proportions of the 
different constituents in the kernel. In the sweet com these are com- 
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posed principally of starch and dextrin. These increase in amount 
as the growth of the kernel proceeds and give to the corn the desir- 
able body or consistency. The dextrin or dextrinlike substances are 
responsible for the creamy texture found in first-quality corn. 

Although there are different kinds of sugars in sweet corn, that 
which furnishes the natural sweetness in corn at canning maturity 
is principally sucrose or cane sugar. Since this may be added at the 
time of canning with fairly satisfactory results, natural sweetness is 
considered as third in importance. 

Natural flavors appear to be next in importance. These do not 
vary greatly in the different varieties of corn when at canning 
maturity, though there are distinctive differences in the flavors of the 
white and the yellow varieties. When corn is too mature the desir- 
able flavor disappears and one less desirable takes its place. 

These various properties are directly affected by the degree of 
maturity, and in the packing of first-quality corn mat^irity must be 
given first consideration. 

Tests to determine the relative merits of the different varieties have 


shown that the variety factor is not important in determining 
quality, any of the standard varieties yielding a first-class product 
if canned at the proper stage of maturity. 

Seasonal and climatic factors, particularly that of temperature, 
through their influence on the rate of development, have a profound 
effect on the quality of corn as it appears in the can. High tempera- 
tures speed the maturing processes and shorten the time during which 
corn may be satisfactorily handled. CAM 


S UGAR-Cane It has been increasingly apparent during 
Varieties That the season of 1926 that, owing to the coinbi- 
Resist Disease nation of low prices for sugar and low yields 
of sugar cane, many producers of this staple 
commodity in the South will be forced to discontinue the planting 
of cane unless some effective remedy is applied at once. The cane 
planters that are affected are not only the marginal producers but 
include some of the most experienced and successful gi’owers utilizing 
the best lands. Increased per-acre production, which of course means 
lowering the cost of production, is the only course by which the situ- 
ation can be alleviated until a readjustment of the world’s production 
of such to meet the world’s requirements establishes a more satis- 
factory price. 

One of the most apparent causes of declining yields in the cane 
fields is the presence of several destructive diseases of the cane, 
which for a number of years have been accumulating until there 
now exists on many plantations a condition of disease saturation, 
where not a healthy plant is to be found in whole fields. That these 
diseases are a major factor contributing to the decliite in yields is 
easily demonstrable by experiment. A simple and effective means 
of relief is offered by the substitution of disease-resisting varieties 
for the old varieties of cane. 

Resistant Varieties Collected 

Fortunately, a number of such disease-resisting varieties have 
been collected by the Department of Agriculture and tested, both in 
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small experimental plats and on a large scale under commercial 
plantation conditions. Increased yields of the resistant varieties 
indicated by these tests range from 30 to 50 per cent greater yield of 
sugar per acre than that produced by the old varieties. The varietioai 
used in these tests were jP. O. J. 36, 213, and 234, all of which are 
l^brid varieties imported from Java, and Cayana, a variety of the 
Chinese group of canes. Owing to the relatively low purity of the 
juice in the case of Cayana, it is especially adapted to sirup making. 

Many other promising disease-resistant varieties are being tested 
by the department, but only the varieties mentioned have been com- 
mercialized. They are available in quantities sufficient to plant one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the total acreage in Louisiana this year, and 
of course if they are extended to any degree this means there would 
be ample seed next year to plant the entire acreage devoted to cane 
in the new varieties. Practically all of this represents the increase 
from a few cuttings of the varieties P. O. J. 86, 213, and 234, which 
were turned over to a plantation near Houma, La., in 1922 and 1923. 

The qualities of these cane varieties that commend themselves to 
the sugar planter are : 

(1) Kesj stance to mosaic and root disease resulting in increased 
yields as compared with the old varieties. 

(2) Economy in planting material. Only 1 to 1^ tons of seed 
to the acre is required as compared with 4 to 6 tons of D-74 and 
Purple canes. This reduces costs of production very appreciably, as 
the value of seed cane represents a large proportion oi total costs. 

(3) Ability to ratoon over a longer period of years. Satisfactory 
stubble crops have been obtained with these varieties in other 

"countries for seven or eight years, and, although it is yet too early 
to say with certainty, the inaications are that double the number of 
stubble crops now obtained can be expected with these new varieties 
in Louisiana. 

(4) Increased fiber production. About 20 j>er cent increavsed 
yield of bagasse has been reported for the new varieties. With in- 
creased utilization of the material for the manufacture of lumber 
substitutes, it has become an exceedingly valuable by-product. 

(5) Resistance to hurricane damage. It has been demonstrated 
that Cayana scarcely lodges at all and P. O. J. 234 straightens up 
after lodging in windstorms that practically ruin varieties like D-74 
by snapping off the more brittle stalks. 

(6) Tolerance of cold. Where observations have been made on 
P. O. J. 36, 213, and 234 in other countries and on Cayana in this 
country a very definite tolerance of temperatures fatal to other 
varieties has been noted. 

Desirable Qualities Observed 

The desirable qualities of these varieties have not gone altogether 
unnoticed in Louisiana. One plantation near Houma increased the 
seed of these varieties to the greatest possible extent, even in the face 
of much adverse criticism. The American Sugar Cane League, 
made up of cane growers in Louisiana, has lately made a strong 
effort to establish them in the State. Largely as the result of efforts 
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hr these two agencies, a remarkable increase in the quantity of avail- 
able planting material of the new varieties has been effected. 

E. W. Brandes. 

S UGAR -Simply In the five years 1921-1925 more than half 

Sources of the of the sugar which became available for con- 
United States sumption in continental United States was the 
product of the island of Cuba. Second in vol- 
ume to the Cuban supply in every year of the five was the domestic 
production of beet sugar. Hawaii and Porto Rico were, respec- 
tively, third and fourth in every year of the five in the volume of 
sugar supplied. In 1921 and 1922 domestic cane sugar was the fifth 
largest source of supply, with the Philippine Islands sixth; but in 
19^, 1924, and 1925 the supply from the Philippines was larger than 
that from Louisiana. Sugar from all other sourc^4> of supply 
amounted to oidy 4 per cent of the total in 1921, 3 per cent in 1923, 
iy 2 per cent in 1924, and less than 1 per cent in 1922 and 1925. 

The gross supply of sugar by origin for each of these years, in 
terms of centrifugal raw sugar, is shown in Table 25. But in order 
to arrive at the net supply, deductions must be made for sugar 
exported or shipped back to the noncontiguous territories or pos- 
sessions. The sugar exported is practically all refined sugar which 
has previously been imported in raw form. It is impossible to 
determine the exact origin of this sugar which passes through 
American refineries and goes out again to foreign markets, but it 
is practically all duty-paid sugar, for the quantity of sugar on which 
an export drawback is paid is in every year approximately equal to 
the domestic exports. In fact, the total on which drawback was 
paid in the five years 1921-1925 was actually slightly in excess of 
exports in those years. In the long run, however, the excess should 
be on the other side, at least by the quantitv exported to the Virgin 
Islands and some minor border exports or true domestic sugar on 
which no drawback can be collected. Since the quantity of sugar 
on which drawbacks are paid is so close to the quantity of domeSbic 
exports, and since the official reports give the raw equivalent of the 
sugar on which drawbacks are paid, this raw equivalent rather than 
domestic exports of refined sugar has been deducted from imports 
in order to arrive at a figure for net supply. Table 26 shows the net 
supply made available for consumption in eacli of the five years, 
1921-1925. This table was derived from Table 25 by deducting 
pro rata the raw equivalent of exports on which drawback was paid 
from the duty-paid imports and deducting actual shipments of 
refined sugar to Hawaii and Porto Rico and actual exports to the 
Philippines and Virgin Islands from the shipments and imports 
from tnese islands. No deductions have been made from the sup- 
plies of domestic sugar, as it is not believed that any appreciable 
quantity of this sugar is ever exported. No account is taken of 
annual shipments of about 3,000 tons to Alaska, so in this computa- 
tion Alaska is in effect taken as a part of continental United States. 

Table 27 is a percentage table based on Table 26, showing the 
relative importance of the several sources of sugar supply in each 
of the five years considered. 
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TabIiE 25. — Sources of suffar supply for conttnentcl XJuAted Stutes^ cutefidw" 
year^ 1921 to 1925, inclusive 


Origin 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Cuba 

Short ions 
2,590,073 
1,074,000 
541,128 
489, 296 1 
164, 877 
327, 701 
134,226 
26,690 
10, 247 
11,860 
6,313 1 
39,576 

Short tons 
4, 627, 146 
726,000 
667,734 
360,332 
274,809 
m,7Z6 
1,669 
22,804 
3,243 
20,002 
6,703 
4, 536 

Short tons 
3, 426,343 
947,000 
519, 195 
342, 167 
237,886 
162,023 
41, 849 
32, 213 
50,500 
14,320 
1, 762 
50,306 

Short ions 
3,692,448 
1, 172,000 
676,886 
392,787 
339,007 
88,483 
7,756 
16,160 
31, 819 
33,199 
2,382 
15, 113 

Short tons 
3,923,094 
981,000 
756, 169 
600,412 
492, 774 
197, 628 
124 
16,877 
1,060 
14,127 
10,643 
1,174 

Domestic beet 

Hawaii 1 

Porto Rico - 

Philippine Islands 

Domestic cane 

Dominican Republic and Haiti 

Central America - 

Peru 

Mexico - 

Virgin Islands 

Other imports - 

Total gross supply 

Exports as shown by drawback payments . 

Shipments to Hawaii 

Shipments to Porto Rico 

Exports to Philippines 

Exports to Virgin Islands 

6, 395, 876 

6, 810, 612 

5, 825, 044 

6,468,029 

6,993. 866 

557, 859 
4. 812 
3, 421 
1,083 
609 

L„ 

1,083,315 
4,730 
4,426 
2,000 1 
535 

276,368 
4,645 
3,026 
414 1 
243 

254,739 
2, 732 
1,720 
287 1 
363 

407, 693 
2,142 
1,896 
3G2 
302 


1 IneludinK Alaska. 


Table 26. — Net supply of sugar of continental United States,^ calendar years 

1921 to 1925, inclusive 
[In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Origin 

1921 

j 1922 

1923 

19r4 

1926 


Sho^t tons 1 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Cuba 

2,076 

3,467 

3, 164 

3, 446 

8, 619 

Domestic beet 

1,074 

726 

947 

1,172 

981 

Hawaii 

636 

663 

515 

674 

763 

Porto Rico 

466 

366 

339 

391 

599 

Philippine Islands 

164 

273 

237 

339 

492 

Domestic cane ' 

328 

296 

162 

88 

198 

Dominican Republic and Haiti 

107 

1 

38 

7 

(>) 

Central America. 

22 

17 1 

30 

16 

15 

Peru - 

8 

2 

47 

30 

1 

Mexico - 

10 

16 

13 

31 

12 

Virgin Islands 

6 

6 

2 

2 

10 

Other imports 

32 

4 

46 

14 

1 

Total net supply 

4,829 

6, 716 

5, 640 

6,208 

6, 681 


1 Including Alaska. * Less than 500 short tons. 

Table 27. — Net supply of sugar of continental United t^tates.^ Per cent from 
each source, 1921 to 1925, inclusive 


Origin 

i 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 

1926 

Cuba 

Per cent 
43.0 

Per cent 
60.6 

Per cent 
57.1 

Per cent 

66. 5 

Per cent 

53. 6 

Domestic beet 

22.2 

12.7 

17.1 

18.9 

14.9 

Hawaii 

11.1 

9.8 

9.3 

10.9 

t 11.4 

Porto Rico 

9.6 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

9.1 

Philippine Islands 

3.4 

4.8 

4.3 

6.6 

7.6 

Domestic cane 1 

6.8 

6.2 

. 2.9 

1.4 

3.0 

Dominican Republic and Haiti 

2.2 

('*) 1 

.7 

. 1 

(>) 

Central America 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

Poni. 

.2 

(») 

.9 

.6 

(») 

Mexico 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.2 

Virgin Islands 

.1 

•1 1 

(*) 

(*) 

.2 

Other imports 

.7 

. .1 1 

.8 

.2 

(») 

Total net supply 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* l^ess than 0.05 per cent. 

G. B. L. Arner. 


^ Includes Alaska. 
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S TEM Rust in Black stem rust looks the same whether 
Many Varieti^ it be on wheat, oats, barl^, rye, or any 
Attacks Grain one of the 75 or more different kinds of 
grasses on which it can develop. But one 
can not tell from the appearance of the rust how it will behave. 
There are different varieties and physiologic forms of this rust. 

There are at least six varieties of black stem rust, just as there are 
many varieties of wheat. These rust varieties differ in their ability 
to cause rust on the small grains. For instance, the wheat variety 
of rust can spread to wheat and barley but not to rye and oats. The 
rye variety can cause rust on rye and barley but not on wheat and 
oats. Still another one, the oat variety, can cause rust on oats but 
not on wheat, barley, or rye. There are at least three other varieties, 
each one able to infest certain grasses but not others. 

Not only that, but each one of these rust varieties in turn consists 
of physiologic forms which differ in their ability to attack different 
varieties of the small grains. The variety of stem rust on wheat 
really consists of about 40 distinct physiologic forms; that on oats of 
6 or 6 ; and that on rye of at least a dozen. Some of the forms of 
the wheat variety of rust attack certain varieties of wheat but not 
others. For example, Kanred wheat is immune from about a dozen 
of the forms, moderately resistant to a few, and completely sus- 
ceptible to the others. Marquis wheat is completely susceptible to 
many of the forms but highly resistant to many others. The durum 
wheats as a class are resistant to many of the forms but completely 
susceptible to others. The same thing is true of the behavior of 
varieties of oats and rye to the physiologic forms of the rust varieties 
attacking these crops. 


Peculiar Behavior Explained 

This parasitic or physiologic specialization of the black stem rust 
explains many things. Many people often wonder why grain fields 
may be heavily rusted near barberries in one year and not in the next. 
It often is due to the presence of different varieties of rust. For 
example, if rusted wheat is grown near barberry bushes one year, 
oats may be free from rust in the same field the next year although 
the barWry bushes may be heavily rusted. This is perfectly nat- 
ural, as the rust on the barberries probably will be the wheat variety, 
which does not infect oats. 

The same variety of grain may behave differently with respect to 
rust in different regions in the same year, or in the same region in 
different years. Marquis wheat usually is heavily rusted in the 
hard red spring wheat region if weather conditions are favorable 
for the development of rust. But in the Southern States and in 
some of the Pacific Coast States it usually is very resistant to rust, 
because the physiologic forms of the wheat variety of t*ust normally 
occurring in those regions can not infect Marquis. Kanred wheat 
is immune from rust in some regions but completely susceptible in 
others, also because of the occurrence of different physiologic forms 
of the wheat variety of rust in the different regions. 

The same variety of wheat also may behave differently toward 
rust in the same region in different years. For instance, the durum 
wheats usually are resistant to rust in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
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because in many years there are few if any physiologic forms in 
that region which can infect them. But in 1923 the durums rusted 
heavily. The explanation was simple: The most abimdant rust 
form that year was one which attacks the durums heavily. 

Much Crossing Required 

This existence of different varieties and forms of the stem-rust 
fungus is very important in attempting to develop rust-resistant 
varieties of the small gi^ains. No varieties of bread wheats, durums, 
or emmers are resistant to all of the physiologic forms of the wheat 
variety of stem rust. This means, therefore, that it is necessary to 
cross and recross many varieties in attempting to get some which are 
resistant to all or most of the physiologic forms. Since the discovery 
of the peculiarities of the rust parasite, this work is being done on a 
sound, scientific basis, and excellent progress already has been made. 
And still greater progress can be expected in the future. 

It is important to know whether the varieties and physiologic 
forms of the stem-rust fun^s remain constant or whether they 
change their parasitic abilities. If they change rapidly, we must 
face a constantly changing problem in breeding resistant varieties. 
So far there is no evidence that they do change rapidly. But more 
investigations must be made to find out whether they do. This much 
is certain, however: There are physiologic forms of the different 
varieties of rust in foreign countries that have not yet been found in 
North America. Some of them fire more virulent than any yet found 
in our grain-growing regions. It is very important, therefore, to 
avoid introducing into this country rusted straw or any other plant 
parts from foreign countries which might carry varieties or physio- 
logic forms of the rust which are not yet known to occur in the 
United States. E. C. Stakman. 

S WEET Potatoes The sweet potato is produced in large 

in Canned Form quantities and is a highly nutritious and 
Find New Uses palatable food, but owing* to its perishable 
nature and poor shipping qualities its use 
is rather restricted, and thousands or households are still unaware of 
the delightful properties of this really excellent food. The sweet 
potato is adapted to a wide variety of culinary uses. Once this has 
become realized and the potato has been made available in all parts 
of the country, and at all seasons of the year, it should become tre- 
mendously popular. 

The introduction of canning methods has overcome the disadvan- 
tage of poor shipping quality and canned sweet potatoes of excellent 
quality have been on the market for some time. It has not been feovS- 
ible in this canned product, however, to duplicate all the desirable 
properties of the fresh product. 

Inere are two types of sweet potatoes, and, as might be expected, 
diverse opinions regarding them. The one when cooked is rather 
dry and mealy and the other is soft and moist. In the South the 
moist t 3 q>e is better known and is probably more widely used for 
table purposes, while in the northern section of the country, in gen- 
eral, tne drier sorts are preferred. This is due no doubt to the fact 
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that the moist varieties do not enter so generally into the northern 
markets. 

Many Dishes Possible 

A considerable variety of delightful dishes are prepared from the 
sweet potato, ranging all the way from the plain boiled or baked 
potato to the caMied slices, sweet-potato custard, puddings, pies, etc. 
Few persons realize how closely the southern sweet-potato pie and the 
New England pumpkin pie resemble eac‘h other both in appearance 
and in flavor. 

The full natural sweetness of the sweet potato develops only after 
a period of storage, the sweetness being due primarily to the presence 
ot sucrose or cane sugar which is formed during this storage period. 
It is customary, therefore, to store the })otatoes in order to obtain 
this desirable sweetness. 



Fi(i. Hall potatoes cuinH d iniiiKahatcly alt<T digging. ThiB 

pi'odnct may slictal and iJS(‘d like fresh potatoes 


During the storage period other ehanges also occui* within the 
potato which greatly affect its table (piality. When freshly dug 
sweet potatrH»s are cooked the product is always firm and dry, whereas 
that from the stored potatoes is much softer, and varies all the way 
from ]*ather dry to very moist in character. F^or instance, in the Big 
Stem Jersey, ItJIow Jersey, and others of the Jersey group, the 
changes are not so pronounced and the cooked potatoes are rather 
dry, but in the Nancy Hall, Porto Kico, Southern Queen; and others 
of this type, the natural alterations are greater and the cooked 
potatoes are very soft and moist. 

Both Kinds from One Potato 

Bearing in mind the preferences of the different users for a dry 
potato on the one hand, and a moist potato on the other, workers of 
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the Department of Agriculture have taken advantage of these changes 
taking place during storage, and by a series of practical canning 
experiments have shown that it is entirely feasible to produce both 
a dry and a moist canned product from the same potato. By can- 
ning the freshly-dug potatoes of such desirable varieties as Nancy 
6all, Porto Rico, Gold Skin, etc., one may obtain a product very 
attractive in appearance and flavor and one that may be sliced for 



Pig 223. — Nancy Hall sweet potatoes cfiuned after the usual storage iHTiod. This 
product is tierfectly adapted to the making of puddings, pics, etc. 


sauteing, candying etc., just as satisfactorily as the fresh potato 
(fijy. 222), and by canning the same variety after the usual storage 
period a soft moist product may be obtained which is very well 
adapted to the making of puddings, pies, etc. (fig. 223), 

Thus, canned products perfectly well adapted to every culinary 
use to which the fresh sweet potato is put may be made available 
everywhere and at all seasons. 

C. A. Magoon. 


S WINE Erysipelas Swine erysijdelas has been known to exist 

Identified with in European countries for many years, but 
‘‘Diamond Skin” was not recognized as such in the United 
States until a comparatively recent date. 
Through investigations begun during 1920 by the pathological divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry it was found that the so-called 
diamond-skin disease of swine, long known in this country, is a 
chronic form of swine erysipelas. The erysipelas germ was isolated 
from the skin lesions in a number of cases. . 

Further investigations have demonstrated conclusively that swine 
erysipelas in the acute form also exists in the United States. In this 
form the i^mptoms are somewhat similar to those seen in acute hog 
cholera, in fact the similarity of the symptoms in these two diseases 
suggests the possibility that, in some instances, there may liave lieen 
losses from swine erysipelas which was mistaken for hog cholera. It 
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has been suggested that the breaks *’ which sometiiutes occui* in 
herds following immunization for the prevention of cholera m^ 
have been due in some instances to swine-erysipelas infection. We 
have no defmite information at the present time regarding either of 
these possibilities. 

‘‘ Diamond-skin disease,” or the mild form of swine erysipelas, is 
ruanifested chiefly by the appearance of square or diamond-shaped, 
highly reddened areas on the skin and is of common occurrence in 
this country. Present knowledge regarding the prevalence of the 
acute form of the disease indicates that thus far it has been more or 
less of a sporadic nature, or confined, in most instances, to isolated 
cases of the disease. 

The preventive treatment of swine erysipelas, as practiced also 
in European countries, consists in protective inoculation with immune 



Fig. U24. — Specimen of hot; skin showing 1yx>ical appear- 
ance of chronic swine erysipelas 

serum and virus of the disease, being analogous to the double method 
of treatment used in the prevention of hog cholera. 

Gilbert T. Creech. 


T annin Content The wood of the American chestnut tree 
of Chestnut is at present our most important tanning 
Stumps and Roots material. At least one-half of our domes- 
tic supply of tannin comes from it. The 
trunks and branches, which contain from 6 to 10 pef cent tannin, 
are cut for extracting,” a process in the preparation of commercial 
tanning extracts containing from 25 to 65 per cent tannin. 

At present chestnut stumps and roots are not used for extract 
making. Recent experimental studies by the Bureau of Chemistry 
have shown that both the bark and wood of these parts of the trees 
are relatively rich in tannin. Root bark, although but a small part 
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of the entire root, contains the most tannin, reaching in one case the 
very high figure of 37 per cent, and ranging between this and 26 per 
cent. Eoot wood was also found to be rich in tannin, although it 
showed more variation in this respect than root bark. The results 
for root wood ranged from 9 to 23 per cent tannin. From an analysis 
of a number of stumps the average tannin content of different parts 
of chestnut stumps was found to be as follows: Bark up to 5 feet, 
12.7 per cent; heartwood, center, 9.3 per cent; heartwood, edge, 16,4 
per cent; root wood, 17.4 per cent; root bark, 31.4 per cent. 

On the basis of an average for present-day “ extract ” wood of 
from 7.6 to 8.5 per cent tannin, the results obtained on stumps and 
roots would indicate a yield from them approximately twice as 
great as that from the commercial run of wood. These data conse- 
quently suggest the possibility of utilizing chestnut stumps and 
roots as a commercial raw material for tanning extract. 

Because of the rapid development under normal conditions of 
excellent second growth from chestnut stumps it might be consid- 
ered unwise to advocate the removal of these stumps. This argu- 
ment, however, is overcome by the prediction of our best authorities 
that within the next 15 to 20 years the chestnut blight will have 
killed or diseased all American chestnut trees in this country east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Among the samples included in this study were some from old 
stumps and roots that had been severely weathered for a number of 
years. It was found that even after such weathering the tannin 
content was relatively high. In later years, therefore, after the sup- 
ply of sound, living chestnut has been seriously depleted the stumps 
and roots may be worth salvaging as a commercial source of extract 
so far as their tannin content is concerned. 

R. W. Frey. 


T axation of The added costs of governmental service 
Farm Property have laid increasing tax burdens on the 
Burdensome farmers. State and local units< in the 
country as a whole obtain 80 per cent of 
their tot^l revenue from the proceeds of the general property tax. 
The farmer’s property is of a sort that is readily discoverable by the 
assessor and that bears a heavier proportional share of the general 
property tax than do many other classes of property. In some sec- 
tions 01 the country an almost intolerable tax burden rests on the 
farmer. Figures recently compiled for a number of rented farms 
in several Michigan counties show that for the last seven years taxes 
have taken about 90 per cent of what otherwise would have been 
the net return to the owners of these farms. It is believed that this 
is an exceptionally bad condition, but other studies in various sec- 
tions indicate that in recent years a tax burden which takes from 
orife-third to two-thirds of the return is by no means unusual. 

Large reductions in the aggregate amounts expended by the State 
and local governmental units can not be expected in the immediate 
future. The major items of expenditure, the costs of roads and 
schools, will tend to increase rather than to decrease in amount. 
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When the public demands that the Government perform new func- 
tions or render new services, or when it demands that the old func- 
tions or services be expanded, it must be prepared to pay for them. 
Such an increase in governmental expenses will be dangerous if it 
brings with it needless extravagance and waste. Effective methods 
of controlling the expenditures of local units become more necessary 
when the ambunts handled by such units are large. If, how- 
ever, the Government performs the necessary services efficiently and 
economically, there is no reason for condemning the increased 
expenditures. 

Means of Relief 

In view of the facts that the total expenditures of the local and 
State governments can not be materially reduced in the near future, 
and that the tax burden on farm land in many sections is oppres- 
sively great, it may be asked whether any means of relieving the 
tax troubles of the farmer exist. The possibilities that come from 
budgetary control and elimination of waste have been mentioned. 
There are two other possibilities that present some opportunity for 
the reduction of farm taxes. The cost of maintenance of schools and 
roads when paid mainly from local funds weighs heavily on sections 
of a State where the level of wealth is low. The benefits of schools 
and roads can be assigned to a wider area than that of the local 
community, and the growing tendency to pay their costs by con- 
tributions from larger areas will relieve the poorer sections. 

This does not, however, necessarily relieve agriculture as a whole 
from its burdens. Such relief must, come from the opening up of 
new sources of taxation. The wide extension of the gasoline tax in 
recent years and the general spread of State income taxes are ex- 
amples of such sources. In those States where there is a large 
volume of nonagricultural wealth, the income tax or any other 
measure which obtains a contribution from intangible property will 
tend to lessen the burden on agriculture. Where nonagricultural 
wealth does not exist in large volume, a readjustment of assessments 
on an equitable basis may frequently relieve those sections or individ- 
uals on which the tax burden has been especially heavy and will 
obtain added tax contributions from property that has paid little 
in the past. 

The recent changes in the Federal income tax have largely elimi- 
nated the farmers^ direct contribution to the Federal Government. 
It is true that there are important indirect contributions made by 
farmers to pay Federal expenses, but such payments are difficult 
to measure and bulk much smaller than do the farmers’ payments to 
State and local units, 

Whitney Coombs. 

T enancy changes The period 1920-1925 was one of ad- 
From 1920 to 1925 justment in agriculture along many lines, 
Not Excessive and changes in tenancy and ownership 
were to he expected. Rising prices of 
farm products coupled with easy credit encouraged the purchase of 
farms with small down payments while the ensuing slump caused a 
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change in ownership. Owners and tenants alike suffered from low 
prices and high costs but the tenants could, as a rule, move more 
quickly than owners. In many cases the owner-operated farm of 
1920 was a tenant-operated farm in 1925. Local influences such as 
c/op failure, low prices for some particular crop, the shifting of areas 
of production or a given crop all played important parts in the 
adjustment. There is no means of knowing at present whether these 
changes represented definite trends or whether they were merely 
the temporary results of disturbed conditions. 

Accompanying this article are maps, the data for which- were com- 
piled on a county basis, showing changes that occurred in the tenure 
of land in different regions of the United States during the period 
1920-1925. Because of the counterbalancing effect of regional 
changes, the net change in tenancy was rather small for the countiy 
as a whole. There were only 7,724 more tenant-operated farms in 



1926 than there were in 1920, but during this period owner-operated 
farms declined 56,756. The net effect was that there was an increase 
of one-half of 1 per cent of all farms operated by tenants. This rate 
of increase in percentage of tenancy is almost the same as that for 
the period 1910 to 1920. Tenant-operated farms formed 38.1 per cent 
of all farms in 1920, while 38.6 per cent were so reported in 1925. 

A comparison of Figures 225 and 226 brings out two important 
observations: (1) The number of tenants has declined in most of the 
counties east of the Mississippi Riyer. (2) The number of tenants 
has increased in most of the counties west of the Mississippi River 
exciting those counties west of the Rocky Mountaina 

Northeastern United States 

The decline in the numbers of tenants in the area east of the 
Mii^ssippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers was accom- 
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Pio. 226. — Most decreases in number of tenant-or)erated farms are found east of the 
. Mississippi River 


panied by an increase in the number of owner farms in most coun- 
ties, though some counties showed losses of owner-operated farms. 
These latter were mainly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 'The increases in owner-operated farms w^ere principally 
in those regions where agriculture is not the most important industry. 
(Figs. 227 and 228.) In the northeastern United States the increase 
in the number of owner-operated farms is apparently explained by 
the fact that many people who are employed in cities and' towns live 
in the country, and farm as a side line. The percentage of tenant- 
operated farms has decreased in almost all counties in this part of 
the country. 



Fia. 227. — Few Incraasee in number of owner-operated farms occur In the general 

farming section 
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Local influences were dcuninant in the tenancy situation in this 
area. There was a great decline in number of tenants in Georgia 
and South Carolina. Bad years for cotton and the exodus of negroes 
account for it. (Fig. 226.) Increases in the number of tenants from 
■'.920 to 1925 were local. (Fig. 225.) Cotton acreage was increased in 
western Kentucky and Tennessee and in adjacent areas of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. Here occurred the greatest increase in num- 
bers of tenants in the whole country. Most of the other areas 
showing considerable increases in numbers of tenants have recently 
introduced cotton or tobacco. 

Decrease in Owners 

^ Decreases in the number of owners were ve^ general in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, farming has not been 



Pio. 228, — Decreases in nuinber of owner-operated farms were quite Erenoral in the 

South and Middle West 

very profitable in this area. Owners who had paid too much for 
land and others who thought that they could make more in other 
occupations departed. Under adverse conditions tenants may leave 
localities in a wholesale way while owners move less readily. The 
abandonment of farms by owners covers a much wider area. In- 
creases in numbers of owner-operated farms took place mainly in the 
mountain repons and in Florida. Both of these increases were as- 
sociated with home ownership rather than business farming. 

Western United States 

Tenante decreased in numbers along the Mississippi River and in 
California. (Fig. 226.) The smaller number of tenant farmers along 
the lower Mississippi River is explained mainly by the failure of 
cotton in that region, while in California there has been some loss 
of Japanese tenants. 
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Increases in the number of tenant-operated farms in many parts 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri were the 
result of increased acreage of cotton in these same areas. 

The larger number of tenants in the corn and wheat belts was due 
principally to a retrogression from ownership. Many owners became 
tenants and other owners, on leaving the farm, leased their land to 
tenants on any terms obtainable. Figures 225 to 228 when com- 
pared show that many of the areas with an increase in number of 
tenants had a decrease in number of farm owners. A pronounced 
increase in the number of owner-operated farms took place in the 
Pacific Coast States. These were mainly small farms. 

Changes in Percentage of Tenants 

These changes are an expression of the effect of all changes in the 
numbers of tenants and owners in each county. There is apparently 
no general relationship Vietween the increase or decreroc in the per- 
centage of tenancy and the prosperity of agriculture. 

Decreases in the percentage of tenancy from 1920 to 1925 were 
most conspicuous in the Northeastern and Pacific Coast States. In 
many of the counties in the Northeastern States, a decreased per- 
centage of tenant-operated farms resulted from a decline in the 
number of tenant-operated farms accompanied by an increase in the 
number of owner-operated farms. These owner-operated farms were 
in many cases small places used mainly as homes. 

In the East North C/entral States tenant farms declined in num- 
bers more rapidly thaa owner farms thus decreasing the percentage 
of tenant-operated farms. This statement applies also to most 
counties in the Southeastern States where a decreased percentage of 
tenant farms is shown. 

In the Pacific Coast States the decreased percentage of tenant- 
operated farms was mainly due to a large increase in the number of 
owner-operated farms, mostly of small size. Increased percentage 
of tenancy is most conspicuous west of the Mississippi. In much 
of this region owner farms decreased in numbers and tenant farms 
increased. The percentage of tenants, of course, increased. 

O. M. Johnson. 

T enant in 1925 our farm tenants were 38.6 per cent of 
Farmers the total number of farm operators. The per- 
in the U. S. centage of tenancy in the different States and 
counties shows a w ide variation. In some counties 
less than 5 per cent of the farmers are tenants. In other counties 
over 95 per cent are tenants. Only 3 per cent of the farmers of 
Maine were tenants in 1925 as contrasted with 68 per cent in 
Mississippi. 

Farm tenants, for the most part, are young men. Tenants farm- 
ing in 1920 averaged 39 years of age with 11 years’ experience as 
tenants. Of farmers under 25 years of age, over three-fourths were 
tenants, but of farmers of 65 years and over only a sixth were 
tenants, 
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The large proportion of ycmng men who are tenants is lar^ly a 
result of the fact that they are using tenancy as a step in climbing 
the ladder to farm ownership. When beginning to farm, many 
start as farm laborers. Nearly half the tenants farming in 1920 had 
worked on farms for wages and among those who had never worked 
on farms for wages, there were many who had worked on farms for 
their parents. The experience, reputation, and capital gained while 
working for others gives the farm laborer the confidence, recognition, 
and means necessary to become a tenant. 

In some parts of the country it is possible to become a farm ten- 
ant before one has money enough to own the animals and tools with 
which to work if one is able and willing to work as a cropper. Most 
farm tenants, however, own their work animals and tools from the 
time they start as tenants. When their accumulations are sufficient, 
tenants are likely to become interested in the acquisition of farm 
land. 

Some Owners Become Tenants 

Equal progress on the tenure ladder is not made by all farmers and 
where there is progress there is the chance of a reversal. About a 
ninth of our farm tenants once farmed places of their own. Per- 
haps most of this ninth who no longer farmed their own land had 
stepped down on the tenure ladder, disposing of their equity in the 
land for what it would bring when they left it, but others were rent- 
ing it to tenants in turn, and some others deliberately let their own 
land lie idle, finding it more profitable or convenient to rent land 
from other owners than to get a living from such small, infertile, 
unimproMed, or inaccessible parcels as they themselves owned. 

Because little capital is needed many start as farm tenants who 
remain farmers but a short time and most of those who continue as 
tenants have no property interest that can not be easily moved. 
Every year changes of tenants occmr on an enormous number of 
farms, so that usually a third of the tenants are making their first 
crop on the farm they occupy. Before an owner farmer can move 
he is likely to find it necessary to obtain a customer for his farm, but 
no such difficulty prevents a tenant from changing farms frequently. 
The number of years farmers have operated the farms they are on 
will average, at any given time, about 12 for farmers who own and 3 
for tenants. 

Replies of the landlords of nearly 57,000 tenants widely distributed 
throughout the country indicate that about 23 per cent of the ten- 
ants were related to their landlords, the percentage being about 36 in 
the North Central, 24 in the Great Plains, and 12 in the Southern 
States. The proportion of tenants related to their landlords is 
about a third in Iowa, two-fifths in Wisconsin, but only a fifth in 
North Dakota, and a ninth in California. 

The percentage of tenant farmers who are women was 3 in 1920, 
varying in the different States from 0.5 in Indiana and in Iowa to 
7.4 in Mississippi. 

Racial Groups of Tenants 

In 1920 about two-thirds (66.4 per cent) of the tenant farmers 
were native whites, 4.5 per cent foreign-born whites, 28.7 per cent 
negroes, and the other 0.4 per cent Indian, Japanese, or Chinese, as 
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coBtrasted with owners, of whom 82 per cent were native whites, 
11*8 per cent foreign-bom whites, 6.5 per cent negroes, and 0.4 per 
cent colored farmers other than negroes. The great majority, 98.6 
per cent in 1920, of colored tenants farm in the 16 Southern States. 

In 1920, 661,091 of the tenant farmers of the South were croppers, 
so classified because they depended on the person from whom they 
rented to furnish the work animals as well os the land. In most 
cases such dependency is associated with further dependency on the 
landlord for feed, for supervision, work animals, implements, seed, 
and fertilizer used. For growing and harvesting the crop the crop- 
per gets a share which is commonly pledged to obtain loans for neces- 
sities of life while the crop is being made. Of the entire number of 
croppers thi*ee-fifths were colored farmers in 1920. 

In the South nearly half, 47.4 per cent, of the colored tenants 
farmed as croppers in 1920, whereas only a quarter, 25.6 per cent, 
of the white tenants of the South farmed as croppers. If one were 
to consider the cropwrs of the South in 1920 as labore r, and there 
is considerable justification for doing so, it would appear that 22.9 
per cent of tenants of the country, or S5.3 per cent of the tenants 
of the South, were laborers working for a share of the crop, but with 
little to say as to the operation of the farm. In Mississippi and in 
Georgia nearly half, and in Arkansas two-fifths, of the tenants were 
croppers in 1920- 

Who Our Farm Landlords Are 

The average farm landlord has less than two tenant farms of 
about a hundred acres per farm. Approximately four-fifths of the 
owners of rented farms own but one rented farm and over pine-tenths 
own but one or two rented farms. 

The fact that about seven-eighths of the landlords with five of 
more tenants live in the South is closely connected with the differ- 
en(;e between the North and the South in size and value of tenant 
farms and in the enterprise of the northern tenant as compared with 
the dependence of the southern tenant. 

In sections of the South where negro tenants occupy most of the 
farms their dependency is such that the land is operated usually in 
large plantation units. On representative plantations a score or 
more of negi*o tenants may be employed under supervision, each be- 
ing allotted a definite part of the plantation to work. The planta- 
tion system is not to be found in the North, and in the South it is 
prevalent only in certain regions, chieflj’^ those where slave planta- 
tions prevail^ before the Civil War. But in many parts of the 
South where there are no plantations a dependent cropper class 
exists which is commonly employed by owner farmers to work on 
shares land which the farmer can not tend with his own hired and 
family labor. 

In the South farm landlordism is largely a phase of farm or plan- 
tation operation. In Northern States farm landlordism is commonly 
a phase of retirement from farms. Of a group of southern land- 
lords over half reported themselves as farming as compared with a 
fifth of a group of northern landlords. 

Owners of rented farms in the South evidently do not retain their 
land as long after they have reached the age of retirement from 
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farming as is the case with northern landlords. The average age 
reported by representative southern landlords who had farmed and 
retired was 53.6 years which is the average actual age of all report- 
ing southern landlords including those not retired. Northern land- 
lords also retired at an age averaging 53.6 years, but northern farm 
landlords averaged 59.5 years in age. 

Most Owners Have Bought Their Land 

In order to acquire farm land most of the present landlords have 
had to buy it. Of land owned by a i’epresentative group of 24,000 
farm landlords over four-fifths had been purchased and only about 
a sixth obtained by gift or inheritance. 

Less than a sixth of the reporting landlords were women and of 
the men who gave their farming experience almost half had farmed 
as tenants and three-fourths as owner farmers. Most persons who 
own rented farms have worked on farms. Few, even among those 
who inherit farm land, get it without having worked on farms. 

If there has been any change in the amount and degree of absentee- 
ism since 1900 the change has resulted in a decrease. In 1900, 21.2 
per cent of the rented larms were owned by landlords resident out 
of the county. In 1920 only 19.6 per cent of a quarter of a million 
representative tenant farms were owned by landlords resident out 
of the county. The automobile, better roads, and rural free delivery 
of mail have increased the convenience with which distant residents 
can keep in touch with their tenants. 

Over nine-tenths of the rented farms are owned by landlords who 
live in the county or in adjoining counties. Only about 5 per cent 
are owned by landlords resident out of the State and the number 
owned by persons resident out of the county is insignificant by com- 
parison with the total number of tenant farms in the country. 

In general less absenteeism is shown in connection with the owner- 
ship of rented farms in the East than in the West and less in the 
South than in the North. The proportion of tenant farms owned by 
landlords resident out of the county is about a third in California, 
two-fifths in North Dakota, a third to a fourth in Iowa, a fourth in 
Illinois, a fifth in Ohio, Delaware, and Alabama, a fourth in Mary- 
land, and a sixth or seventh in Kentucky and some other Southern 
States. 

H. A. Turner. 

T ermites Cause Throughout most of the United States na- 

Modifieations in tive termites, or white ants, cause serious dam- 
Building Codes age to the foundations and woodwork of 
buildings and articles in the buildings. Such 
damage is especially serious in the Southern, Central, and Pacific 
Coast States and the tropical possessions of the United States. 
Termites dama^ buildings in both cities and rural regions, but the 
small householder usually suffers the greatest loss. 

Improper construction of building is responsible for most termite 
damage, and it is a great hardship for a man of moderate means who 
is buying a house on time to be forced to expend several hundred 
dollars, a few years after making the initial payment, to repair 
damage done by termites ^ 
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The woodwork of building can be protected from the attack of 
termites by pro per construction and by the use of wood treated with 
preservatives. Where already established in buildings, these insects 
can be eliminated only by removing wood in conta(‘t with the ground 
and replacing it with wood chemically treated ; fumigation, in- 



Fig. 220,- — A, Worker tennitO'-: of the common Hi)ecies tlmt live in the* ^ronnrl : those 
remain liidclen within the wood and are the destructive forms... B, The winRCKl 
forms that usually apeeai- in infested huildlnss in the spring are the sexual forms, 
and should serve as a warning' to the householder that damai<e is beinjjf done 

secticides, or poisons are futile in permanently protecting buildings 
from our common termites which live in the ground. 

To construct buildings so that they will be white-ani proof, make 
their foundations, where possible, entirely of stone, brick, or concrete, 
including stone or metal columns or pillars in the basement to sup- 
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port the floor above ; make concrete walls and flooring: in basement or 
cellar, and lay concrete floors on a gravel base. Where stone or 
concrete foundations are impracticable, use timber impregnated with 
coal-tar creosote. 

In purchasing a house, insulation of all untreated woodwork from 
tlie ^ound should be insisted on. This is a form of home insurance 
and will pay in the end. 



Fio. 230, — A, Temporary (jovemnient building at Washington, D. C., with untreated 
wooden foundationa damaged by termites that live in the ground. This building 
was hurriedly built during the recent war. B, Closer view of damaged wooden su^)- 
ports and beams 


One of the simplest and most effective means of preventing termite 
damage, is modification of city buildin<j regulations or codes so as 
to include a few simple rules for projection. In rural regions where 
there are no city engineers, county agents or coriimiinity organiza- 
tions could be utilized to protect the home builder. 

Since the principal object is to keep all untreated wood from 
contact with the ground, in which the termites live and from which 
they get their moisture, the regulationvS should stipulate that no 
floors, sills, frames, beams, clapboard, or other parts of untreated 
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wood maj he laid on or in the earth, and that untreated beams may 
not be laid in concrete without at least 1 inch of concrete underneath 
and separating it from the earth. If damp proofing is desired, tar 
and tar paper between untreated wood and the earth are not effective 
in preventing attack and should be used only over a layer of con- 
crete. Where mortar is used in foundations or in cellar walls where 
they are in contact with the earth it should be composed of 1 part 
Portland cement to 3 parts of sand graded from fine to coarse, 
with no grains larger than will pass through a No. 10 sieve, to 
which may be added 10 per cent by weight of the cement of some 
workable agent, such as hydrated lime. In preparing such mortar 
precaution should be taken that the lime is carefully slaked and 
screened. After cooling it should be thoroughly mixed with meas- 
ured quantities of clean building sand free from organic impurities. 
All mortar joints, the central one in particular, should be thoroughly 
filled. Or, for greater precaution, all brickwork extending below 
the surface of the ground should be faced and capped vvith concrete 
at least 1 inch thick. 

Where termites that attack wood directly and not from the ground 
occur, as well as subterranean termites, it is suggested that only 
woodwork impregnated with preservatives be used for exterior and 
interior construction, unless it is impracticable to obtain such treated 
wood. 

Impregnation with coal-tar creosote is the most effective treatment 
for foundation timbers to be set in contact with the ground ; for 
interior woodwork not in contact with the ground impregnation 
with zinc chloride is recommended. 

Thos. E. Snyder. 

T ick Eradication The history of the cattle industry of th^ 
Succeeding in South indicates that from the earlier plan- 
Southem States tation days the cattle disease, now bommonly 
known as Texas or tick fever, has been the 
most serious obstacle confronting the southern cattle raiser. 

For the last 20 years the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with cattle owners and 
State and county officials has been waging a war of extermination 
on the cattle tick. The eradication of this tick means the eradication 
of Texas fever, as it is only through tins particular parasite that this 
infectious blood disease of cattle is transmitted. 

In 1906, when systematic, cooperative tick eradication was under- 
taken, 984 counties in 15 Southern States were below the Federal 
quarantine line that stretched across the country from a point on the 
Atlantic, near Norfolk, Va., to the Pacific coast, a little south of San 
Francisco, Calif. This quarantine line in a general wav divided the 
tick-infested from the tick-free area, and all cattle in the vast terri^ 
to^ south of this line were affected by the tick embargo. 

shipments from the quarantined area were restricted to a few of 
the large northern markets, where the receipt for immediate slaugh- 
ter of these so-called southern cattle ” was authorized by an act of 
Congress passed in 1884. A recent act of Congress, approved 
June 28, 1926, repeals this special provision and requires that until 




Fig. 231. — Chute insix'ction to determine freedom from the fever tick 


in int^^rstate coirimerce for 


May 1, 1928, cattle infeyted with or exposed to ticks may be shipped 
' ^ ^ ^ immediate slauf^hter after one dipping. 

After that date only tick- 
free cattle may be moved 
interstate for any purpose. 

When first proposed the 
feasibility of evolving a 
practical procedure that 
would result in the complete 
eradication of the cattle 
tick from any considerable 
area was seriously doubted 
by many. F ortunately, 
hoAvever, there were otliers 
who had faith in the proj- 
ect or were at least willing 
to give it a fair trial, and 
later developments have 
amply justified the confi- 
dence of these pioneers. 

As a result of the co- 
operative efforts 723 of the 
984 counties originally 
quarantined, have been re- 
leased from the tick-quar- 
antine restrictions, and 
good headway is being 
made in cleaning up the 
remaining ticky territory. 
The movement of cattle 
from the quarantined 
area is no longer restricted 
^ ^ ^ f o shipments for imme- 

arsenioal bath ^ diate slaughter. Cattle 
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are now freed from ticks by dipping in an arsenical bath (fig. 
232) and their shipment permitted for any purpose to any aes- 
ti nation. 

The extensive and varied sections of the country in which tick 
eradication has been conducted naturally presented problems that 
changed with local conditions. One of these which for a time was 
very troublesome was the ‘^open range.” In many sections of the 
South there are still large, unfenced range areas upon which cattle 
and other livestock range at will. When the work of tick eradication 
would reach these sections considerable difficulty was experienced in 
collecting all the cattle for dipping, and in ascertaining when all the 
cattle on a range were treated at the intervals reqiiiiXMiin systematic, 
tick eradication. 

It was soon apparent that to be successful under these conditions 
a system of checking tliat could be relied upon to identify the dipped 



Fig. iJ.'lH.- -The paint-mark check. Note spots on hip and slioiilder for idcntifyin*? 
cattle that have been dipped 


from the undipped cattle was necessary. This difficulty was met bv 
the simple expedient of placing a small j^aint mark upon each 
animal (fig. 233) as it went through the dipping vat. Eiders then 
made a check insjoection of the animals on the range, and those that 
have missed treatment are readily identified by the absence of the 
paint mark. Animals found without this paint mark are taken up 
and dipped. 

In such w avs the methods followed in the war on this pest have 
been improved upon from time to time as experience and investiga- 
tion brought out new' facts, until it may be stated that tliese methods 
have reached a degree of perfection and have had such wide use 
under varied conditions that the question of how^ to eradicate ticks 
is no longer the difficult part of the problem. The most important 
feature now is to obtain the thorough and conscientious cooperation 
of the cattle owners and local officials in order that the work may 
be completed without unnecessary delay. 


W. M. MacKellak. 
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T IMBER’S Harvest When is the best^ time to harvest ihe 
Time Depends on timber crop on the farm wood lot or' for- 
Soil Conditions est area? Obviously, when the trees have 
reached the point of best development, 
according to the use to which the wood is to be put. It pays to wait 
mAny more years for saw timber than for pulp wood or fence posts. 
But when saw timber has reached a reasonable size and the rate of 
growth slackens, it is better to market the lumber and start a new 
fast-growing timber crop than to wait for larger growth. 

The Forest Service through its forest experiment stations in every 
important timber region is striving to obtain figures on the rate of 

f rowth of every marketable forest tree. This work has only begun, 
ut already approximate figures are ready for some tree species, and 
these are summarized for pulp wood and saw timber in Table 28. 
Fence posts and similar material can often be taken out each year 
as thinnings of the saw timber crop. Where fence posts are the 
main crop, the age for harvesting is about the same as for pulp wood. 

Table 28 . — Age for cutting and approximate yield per acre of different forest 
trees on good, and poor soil 


Hegion and si:«cie6 

' Good soil 

1 

Medium soil ^ 

Poor soil 

1 

1 

1 

Pulp 

wood 

, Saw 
timber 

rulp 

wood 

Saw 

timber 

Pulp 

wood 

1 

1 

1 Saw 

timber 

Age 

Yield 

Age 

vield 

Age 

Yieki 

Age 

Yield 

Age 

j Yield 

1 

Age 

Yield 

Northern New l^glarg^ ^ ' 
Balsam . . j-i.- . 


% 

Ym. 

1 V 70 

MU Mi 
429. 

Ym. 

41 

Yrs. 

85 

MiiMi 
‘ 22 

Yrs. 

65 

Cds. 

35 

Yrs. 


Rod spruce— ;..L. 

60, 


70 

32 

66 

38 

'86 

26 

fi5 j 

. 34 

116 

13 

White spruc^ i 

Appalachian Mountains: 

46 

35 


29 

50. 

30 

85 

23 

_60j 

i 33 

i 



Yellow poplar 

Southeastern States: 

16 

, 11 

25 

10 

20 ! 

13 

30 

9 

26 

10 

1 

40 

7 

Loblolly pine. 

15 

22 

25 

18 

20 

21 

30 

17 

25 

1 19 

35 

12 

Long-lea f pine 

20 

24 

30 

16 

25 

16 

60 

ILj 

36 i 

u 

80 

11 

Short-leaf pine 

20 

24 

30 

19 

25 

25 

45 

23 

30 1 

19 

65 

17 

Slash pine 

16 

18 

25 

17 

20 

26 

35 

17 

25 

! 29 

60 

16 

Southern white cedar. . 



60 

24 



70 

16 



80 

7 

l^e States: Jack pine 

30 

26 

50 

16 

30 

17 

70 

15 

40 1 

ie 1 

80 

8 

Louisiana: Tupelo 





20 

13 

40 

17 

. .1 




Pacific Nortliwest: Uouglas 









I i 




fir 

20 

21 

25 

16 

20 

18 

35 

25 

25 

2(. ! 

45 

29 

Northeastern California: 

1 








1 1 

1 

1 



Western yellow pine 



80 




90 

17 

1 

! 

100 

14 


i 



i 






1 

1 




J MB M— Thousand feet board measure. 

Donald Bruce. 


T imber Measuring The farmer should know how much 
on the Farm Not timber he has, as well as how much corn, 
a Difficult Task oats, tobacco, or cotton. With a little 
care and practice he. can learn to estimate 
his standing timber as closely as any of his crops. 

TThe log-scale stick tells how many board feet of lumber can be cut 
out of logs of various sizes and lengths. The Doyle rule, althoufjh 
in common use, does not tell this at all accurately for logs smaller in 
diameter than about 28 inches, and is still less accurate for logs 
smaller than 12 or 16 inches. For example, by the Doyle rule a 10- 
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inch log 16 feet lon^ scales 36 feet, whereas by the prevailing close 
sawing it will yield about 64 feet. 

Clearly the Doyle rule favors the buyer rather than the seller. 
The Doyle-Scribner rule is low for large logs as well as for small 
logs. A good rule that is gradually coming into general use, the 
International log rule, comes very close to giving the amount of 
lumber that can actually be sawed out by using good methods. It 
is recommended that so far as possible logs be measured and sold by 
this rule or by actual mill tally of the lumber cut from them. 

Table 29 . — Portion of International tog rule showing lumhet* contents of logs 
in hoard feet (saw cutting V4.-inch kerf) 


Length of log in feet 


Diameter in inches at small end of log 10 


18 20 


Contents in board feot 


fi-_ 

7 , 

10 

13 

15 

19 

23 

27 

7._ i 

12 I 

15 

19 

24 

28 

33 

39 

8 

16 

21 

27 

33 

39 

45 

52 

9 1 

23 

29 

36 

43 

51 

69 

68 

JO ...! 

29 

37 

45 

54 

64 

76 

86 

il - - 

30 

40 

67 

68 

80 

92 

105 

12 

44 

57 1 

70 

83 ! 

97 

111 

127 


52 

68 

83 

100 

116 

133 

151 

14 ^ i 

62 

80 

98 

117 

136 

156 

176 

Jfi. ' 

73 

94 

114 

136 

157 

180 

204 

16 

84 

108 

131 

156 

181 

207 

233 

J7. 

96 

123 

149 

177 

205 

236 

265 

18 

110 

139 

169 

201 

232 

265 

299 

J9-. 

123 

156 

190 

225 

261 

297 

335 

20 

138 

174 

212 

251 

290 

330 

372 

21 

152 

193 

234 

279 

321 

366 

412 

22 

108 

214 

1 259 

307 

354 

404 

453 

23- 

186 

235 

i 285 

337 

388 

442 

497 

24 

203 

257 

311 

367 

424 

481 

542 


To use a log scale, measure the diameter of the log inside the bark 
at the small end. Measure the length of the log in feet. Read the 
scale shown on the table or stick for the corresponding diameter and 
length. The s(‘ale is for straight and sound logs; if any defects 
appear, such as rot, shake, and crook, appropriate deductions should 
be made. 

Scale Table Method 

Logs can be scaled by using an onlinary rule or yardstick and a 
scale table which shows tlie contents of logs of different lengths and 
diameters. The State or Federal forestry services supply such scale 
tables upon request. 

To determine the merchantable contents of a standing tree, esti- 
mate the number of logs in the tree and the size of -each log. To 
do this measure the diameter of the tree outside the bark at breaBt 
height (4^/^ feet above the ground), and also the height to the top 
end of the smallest, log. The taper of the trunk is often about 2 
inches to the 16-foot cut. Near tlie top it may be more. By getting 
the content of each log with a log rule it is then easy to estimate the 
total lumber content of the tree. Again, one should judge as closely 
as possible the necessary deduction for defects. 

29217®— YBK 1926 46 
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Tree scales have been prepared and are coming into common use. 
They show the contents in lumber or cords of trees of different kinds 
and sizes. Different kinds of trees require the use of different scales. 
Here again it is necessary to measure the breast-high diameter and 
thet:otal merchantable height. The pines, spruces, and other conifers 
are easy to scale accurately. Although the hardwoods, because they 
are less re^lar in the shape of their trunks, can not be estimated 
so accuratdy, tree scales for some of the more common kinds, such 
as red and white oaks, ash, yellow poplar, and sweet gum are avail- 
able and are being used. 

Log and tree scales may be purchased from dealers, and from some 
of the Federal land banks. Instruments for measuring tree diam- 
eters (calipers) and heights (hypsometers) are sold by the same 
agencies or may be made at home. Information on the subject is 
always gladly lurnished by the State foresters, agricultural exten- 
sion foresters, or the Federal Forest Service. 

It is comparatively easy to obtain a fair idea of the contents in 
board feet of a piece of standing timber. All the trees may be esti- 
mated or a number of small areas fairly representing the stand may 
be selected and measured. The latter method, or partial estimate, 
is commonly used except for very small wood lots. 

Representative Areas Desirable 

One method to select a number of (juarter-acre plots in the best, 
the average, and the poorest portions of the stand. A circle with a 
radius of 59 feet makes one-fourth of an acre. A center tree should 
be selected and the distance of 59 feet measured or stepped out in 
four or more directions and the points marked. All the trees within 
the circle are measured and their contents recorded. The selection 
of the areas should V)e made with care and good judgment so as to 
have them truly representative. 

Another method in common use is to tally every tree within a strip 
2 rods (33 feet) or 4 rods (06 feet) wide. A strij) 4 rods wide and 
40 rods long contains 1 acre. If such strips are laid out at regular 
intervals, it is easy to determine what percentage of the whole stand 
the estimate covers. An estimate of 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
area is often necessary or advisable. 

Wii.BUR R. Mattfoon. 


T imber selling The owner of timber may prefer to sell it 

From the Farm on the stump or he may prefer to cut it hi in- 
to Consumers self and sell the product. If he chooses to 
sell the timber standing, he may do it in any 
one of four ways ; by the lump, by log scale, by sa wed-lumber scale, 
or by the piece or stack. 

In selling the timber on a tract for a lump sum the owner is 
likely to be at a disadvantage unless he gets a preliminary estimate 
of the contents and value of the timber. If he is unable to make 
such an estimate himself it will in most cases pay him well to em- 
ploy outside help for this purpose. 

A millman in Stark County, Ohio, several years ago bought a 
small block of standing wood-lot timber at the owner’s lump price 
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of $350. From it he cut 34,000 board feet of lumber, which he mar- 
keted in a town 6 miles distant at an average price of $36.83 per 
thousand, or a total of $1,252. Cost of logging, sawing, and deliver- 
ing was $12 per thousand, or $408 for the lot. Allowing a profit of 
25 per cent on the total money invested, or $189.50, the total cost 
of getting the material from the stump to market was $597.50. The 
difference between this and the market value of the lumber gives 
the true stumpage value, or $654.50, instead of $350 which was the 
amount paid. Thus the farmer practically gave the buyer $304.50. 
The cost of a timber estimate would not have exceeded $25. 

Selling standing timber by the lump is a good method if the land 
is to be cleared for uses otlier than timber growing because the buyer 
usually cuts very clean. This method also has the advantage that 
it avoids differences in opinion betAveen buyer and seller such as may 
arise over the scaling and grading of individual logs ’f the timber 
is sold by log scale. On the other hand, the method is inadvisable 
if the owner desires to foster young growth and provide for a future 
timbei- crop. 

Determining Sale Value in Advance 

In selling by log scmIo, that is, at a fixed price per thousand board 
feet measured in the log as it is cut, the chief concern of the owner 
is to determine in advance the sale value per thousand feet of the 
timber in the tree. This may be obtained as an average log-run price 
for all the troes on the land, or separately for each species and for 
each grade of logs. Unless the timber runs nearly uniform in kind 
and quality the latter way is the better for an OAvner Avith experience 
in grading. The oAvner may either offer his timber at a stated price 
or call for bids and sell to the highest bidder. 

It is very important in selling by log scale to specify the scale to 
be used. Tl le Doyle rule gives very Ioav scales for vSmall logs such as 
aie obtained from most second-groAvth timber. The International 
log rule gives fairly closely the amount of lumber that may be cut 
from a log by careful saAving; and this rule is recommended. A 
16-foot log 12 inches in diameter at the small end, Avhen carefully 
saA\’ed with a circular saw of ordinary thickness (i/4-inch kerf) 
should cut out about 97 board feet of lumber, as is shown by the 
International rule. The same log scaled by tlie Doyle rule sjiows 
64 board feet. Copies of the International rule can be obtained 
from State or Federal forest officers. It Avill pay the inexperienced 
seller to employ a competent person to check the scale. Selling by 
log scale should usually be chosen in preference to selling by the 
lump in cases in Avhich the contents and value of the timber haA^e not 
been carefully estimated in advance, and particularly if the timber 
is of high value. 

Board-Foot Measurements 

Board-foot measurement of the lumber actually sawed out is 
unquestionably a more accurate basis for selling timber than either 
of the two methods already mentioned. Mill scales as a rule show 
from 10 to 30 per cent more than lo^ scales. This n^ethod, however, 
causes some delay and expense, but is coming into more general use 
as the value of forest prociucts rises. 
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Fence posts, small mining timbers, ties, poles, piling, and some 
otlier products are sold by the piece of specified dimensions. Bolts 
of the shorter lengths are ranked and sold by the cord; the larger 
ones are measured as logs. Firewood is always sold by the cord or 
rick The same precautions should be taken in such sales as in selling 
logs. 

A profitable way of marketing farm timber is for the owner to 
cut and haul the products to market himself. This provides winter 
employment for hired help and teams; Also it enables the owner 
to obtain profits that would otherwise go to the purchaser of 
standing timber. 

Selling Points 

Sell direct to the consumer. 

Get bids, if possible, for each piece of timber from several buyers. 

Advertise in the papers and write ])ersonal letters to sawmills 
and manufacturing plants. 

Consult neighbors who have lately sold timber. 

Join with neighbors in making up cooperative carload shipments 
of logs, bolts, or other timber products. 

WiLBUii R. Mattoon. 


T obacco Grades Authority is given under the United 
Adopted Under States warehouse act for the establishment 
Warehouse Act of standard grades for tobacco. It is neces- 
sary that the type and grade of tobacco be 
stated on warehouse receipts and certificates issued under this act, 
unless otherwise requested by the depositor. Standard grades 
form a basis by which farmers may arrive at the market value and 
bankers at the collateral value of a commodity. 

Standard grades are needed by farmers to serve as a guide in 
assorting and preparing tobacco for the market if they are to 
obtain the best price. They are needed to facilitate the ])urchase of 
uniform packages of tobacco. A definite classification of the various 
types ana standard grades are needed as a basis for market reports 
and statistical information. By means of su(*h classification and 
standard grades, farmers are able to keep posted on market prices 
and crop conditions. Without standard classification and grading, 
market reports and statistics of one lot of tobacco may mean one 
thing to one farmer or dealer and quite a different thing to another 
farmer or dealer. Standard grades facilitate all commercial trans- 
actions in tobacco by giving to the farmer, dealer, warehouseman, 
banker, and manufacturer definite information that means the same 
thing to all parties. 

Plan of Type Classification and Standard Grades 

In order to formulate a basis for establishing standard grades 
for tobacco, specific information and data from all the tobacco- 
producing sections were collected and analvzed. It was necessary 
to make a broad survey of all types of tobacco and classify their 
various qualities and cnaracteristics. After extensive field studies 
and of research* work in the laboratory, the department arriv^ 
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at a plan for classifying the various types of tobacco and estab- 
lishing standard grades for each type. 

Under this plan all American-grown tobacco is divided into six 
major classes, namely, flue-cured, fire-cured, air-cured, cigar filler, 
cigar binder, and cigar wrapper. In the southern tobaccos (the so- 
called chewing, smoking, snuff, and export types) this class di- 
vision is made on the basis of the method of cure. In the cigar-leaf 
tobaccos the division is made on the basis of the principal usage. 
Each of these classes covers several related types. The classification 
combines over 300 frequently used indefinite type names into 29 
types, each designated by a definite type number. Each type having 
an annual production of 1,000,000 pounds or more is classified sep- 
arately and all types of smaller production are classified togetlier 
as miscellaneous t3^pes.” These types are produced in 25 States, 
some States producing several distinct types. 

Tobacco varies so widely with respect to quality, col^r, length, and 
other characteristics that it was necessary to work out a simple, 
uniform plan for standard grades that might be easily applied by the 
average tobacco grader, and readily interpreted by the buyers and 
manufacturers. The plan adopted by the depailment is character- 
ized by its simplicity. The same plan applies to all types. 

Factors in Tobacco Grading 

Under this plan, a standard grade of tobacco is ordinarily com- 
posed of four factors — rgroup, quality, color, and length. Tliese. are 
considered in the order named. To avoid lengthy descriptive teimis, 
letters and numbers are used as symbols to designate each factor. 
The grade symbol is composed of a combination of these letters and 
numbers. This system makes for bievity. It also permits descrip- 
tive analysis to be made from the grade sjmibol. Detailed infor- 
mation as to the type classification and standard grades is now 
available. 

In January, 1026, Miscellaneous Circular No. 55, Type Classifi- 
cation of American Grown Tobacco,” was published, and copies ma}^ 
be obtained either from the Department of Agriculture or from 
the Superintendent of Documents at Washington. This is a com- 
piete and sj'stematic clas.sification of all American leaf tobacco. 

Tentative standard grades for 20 types of tobacco have been 
prepared by the department. These types cover approximately 97 
per cent of the total American production. Grades have been pre- 
pared for all flue-cured, all fire-cured, four air-cured, four cigar 
filler, and four cigar binder types. Detailed grades for the types 
known as United States standard types Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 22, 23, 24, 
31, 35, 36, 41, 54, and 55 are available in mimeograph form. In these 
mimeographed pamphlets the grading system is fully explained and 
a number of trade and technical tobacco tei-ms are defined. The 
various elements entering into the quality factor are also fully 
piesented. 

Definite standards for expressing the length of tobacco have been 
established. These standards, known as the United States standard 
tobacco sizes, are now available in handbook form, with charts illus- 
trating the sizes. These charts cover all the sizes and length varia- 
tions necessary in assorting tobacco as to length for commercial pur- 
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poses. There are charts for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 inch variations in length. 
The range and variation of each size are shown in inches and centi- 
meters. Fi^re 2M illustrates plans for constructing three sizes of 
sizing boarcls for hand or bundle sizing tobacco, the first two of which 
are suitable also for leaf sizing. The dimensions of these boards are in 
accordance with the United States sizes for tobacco. They show the 
range of the 1-inch, 2-inch, and regular 4-inch sizes in inches and the 
United States size numbers used to designate these sizes. 

Usage of Type Classification and Grades 

The type numbers and the tentative standard grades are used in 
stating types and grades on warehouse receipts and certificates issued 

under authority of the 
United States warehouse 
act. They have been 
used successfully for the 
past four years in ad- 
ministering this law. 
The cooperative associa- 
tions are using the stand- 
ard grades as a basis for 
settling with their mem- 
bers, and as a basis for 
arriving at the collateral 
value of the tobacco in 
obtaining loans. More 
than a billion pounds of 
tobacco have been 
graded on Government 
standard grades. Bank- 
ers have loaned many 
million dollars on Fed- 
eral warehouse receipts 
with the standard grades 
as the basis for collat- 
eral value, each grade 
] laving a fixed loan value 
per hundred pounds of 
tobacco. The use of the 
grades by the coopera- 
tive organizations has 
exerted a marked influ- 
ence on farmers as a 
whole. With some 
knowledge of what constitutes a grade placed before them they have 
been enabled to better assort and prepare their tobacco for market. 
The department's statistical information on acreage, production, and 
prices of tobacco is also based on the type classification. Other pub- 
lic agencies dealing with tobacco are fast coming to use the depart- 
ment’s type classification as a basis. The use of this dassification and 
the grades will gradually result in discussing tobacco in terms which 
will mean the same to all interested parties and thereby make for a 
more intelligent marketing of the crop. 

F. B. Wilkinson. 
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T obacco Not That continuous culture of any particular 
Always Helped crop on the same soil very commonly leads, 
by Rotation scx)ner or later, to decreased yields must have 
been observed in the earliest days of agricul- 
ture. Doubtless the primitive form of crop rotation consisted in 
alternately cropping and resting the land or, in other words, follow- 
ing a rotation of farm crop and a crop of weeds. A hundred years 
ago scientists who made a study of the subject stated that replacing 
the weeds in this rotation by useful crops, so as to produce some- 
thing of value on the soil each year, was to be considered as one 
of tM great advances in the development of agi’iculture. Practical 
experience over a long period has abundantly proved the value of 
systematic crop rotation when applied to many crops, especially 
when legumes and other soil-improving crops are included in the 
lotation. It appears, however, that under some conditions tobacco 
can not be satisfactorily grown in rotation with vario^.s other crops. 

The early settlers learned that the tobacco plant grew well on 
virgin land and on old land which had remained idle for a time. 
It was found also that in many cases after a few crops of tobacco 
Jiad been grown the land became ‘Hobacco tired,” even though 
<'xcellent yields of other crops could still be produced. Recent 
study of tlie jiroblem indi(‘ates that as a rule these tobacco-sick soils 
are hot improved, so far as (‘oncerns tobacco, by addition of fertilizer, 
maiiuie, or lime. 

Cropping System Responsible 

Tlje system of cropping seems to be an important factor in the 
development or persistence of the trouble in the soil. Although 
< (nitinuoiis culture of tobacco may lead to the tobacco-sick condi- 
tion of tlie soil, the use of leguminous or nqnleguminous cover crops 
or rotations with various other crops may aggravate rather than 
lemedy this condition. In this disease the roots of the tobacco plant 
fail to make normal growth and are brownish in color so that this 
trouble is often spoken of as brown root rot. Tliis trouble seems 
to be distinct from the well know n black root rot wdiich is a fungous 
<lisease. So far no plant parasite or germ has been found to be 
<*onnected with the disease and its exact nature has not been 
determined. 

It is remarkable that crops like tobacco and its relative, the tomato, 
which are most susceptible to this disease are less active in produc- 
ing it or in intensifying its effect than are other crops like corn, 
timothy, and rye on w^hich the disease has little effect. Here is a 
(ase, then, wdiere a crop may be injured rather than benefited by 
use of winter cover crops or the usual sort of crop rotation system 
intended to improve the productiveness of the soil. To bring out 
this fact more clearly some results of recent cropping tests may b© 
cited. On sandy loam soil of a tobacco farm in Massachusetts u 
timothy sod was turned under in the spring. A liberal application 
of fertilizer was made to the soil and rotations including various 
crops were started. Although in the first year corn yielded more 
than 100 bushels per acre after the timothy, the yield of tobacco was 
only about 500 pounds. By continuing tobacco on the same land the 
yield two years later had increased to more than 1,600 pounds, 
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while after two crops of corn the yield was 340 pounds; after two 
years of clover it was 480 pounds, and after two years of timothy, 280 
pounds. Where the land remained idle for two years the yield of 
tobacco Avas inoie than 1,C(X) pounds. 



Fkj. — ToI)acco on a flue sandy loam soil in southern Maryland. No cover 

croi) is used and the tobacco is grown on the same soil each year. Note the 
unilormly good growth 

Tendency Not in All Soils 

The tendency to become tobacco-sick is not found in all soils. Tlie 
above cropping tests were repeated on another tobacco soil at the 
Connecticut tobacco substation located at Windsor and in this in- 



Fig. 236. — Tobacco ^-owing under exactly the same conditions a» that shown in 
Figure 235 except that rye is grown as a winter cover crop each year. Note the 
small and uneven growth of the plants. Legumes and a numoer of other crops when 
used in the rotation may produce the same sort of injury. This Injury, however, 
does nut occur in all soils 


stance there were no important differences in effects of the various 
crops on the yields of tobacco. It is well known that some lands 
have grown tobacco continuously for more than a half century with- 
out any loss of product! t^eness. There are also some lands on which 
tpbacco has long been grown with satisfactory results in rotation 
wdth wheat, clover, timothy, and corn. On the other hand, the 
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tobacco-sick condition has been observed on sandy, sandy loam, and 
heavy loam types of soil and in various tobacco-growing sections. 

Another important fact about the brown root-rot disease is that 
seasonal conditions may greatly modify the effects of the cropping 
system. On a fine sandy loam soil in southern Maryland hairy vetch 
as a winter oatch crop has practically doubled the yield of tobacco 
in some years, whereas in other years the yield of tobacco has been 
considerably less than where no catch crop has been used. Similar 
results have been observed with rye and timothy as winter cover 
crops. The greatest depressing effect of these crops on the yield 
of tobacco usually occurs in wet seasons. 

About the only simple remedy for the brown root rot known at 
the present time consists in resting the land for a year or longer, 
thus allowing the weeds to grow. It is a surprising fact that for 
tobacco culture on many soils no combination of crops "n the various 
rotations which have been tried equals an alternaljon of tobacco 
and weeds. It appears, however, that one of the essential features 
of this plan is to allow the soil to remain undisturbed for a time. 
The exact function of the weeds which ordinarily grow under these 
circumstances has not been determined. It seems certain that the 
weeds at least produce no harmful effect on the tobacco, such as is 
apt to occur from a number of our ordinary farm crops when 
grown in the rotation. 

W. W. Garner, 


T obacco Markets Tobacco habits change. Twenty-five or 

Show Cigarettes thirty years ago cigarette smokers were 
in Growing Favor often referred to as ‘‘ cigarette fiends.” To- 
day the fiends are so far in the majority 
that the appellation is discreetly omitted. At that time it was no un- 
common thing for boys to learn to chew tobacco, whereas to-day the 
cigarette claims their attention. The cigar, which for centuries has been 
the aristocrat of the tobacco world, only with difficulty maintains its 
high position, while the humble and unpretentious pipe continues 
to be the companion of the rich and the solace of the poor. Snuffing 
is no longer the chosen habit of royalty, but in perverted form has 
its addicts among the laboring classes, especially the colored popu- 
lation. 

Changes in tobacco-consuming habits have a deeper significance 
than as mere expressions of popular fancy; they effect economic 
changes of great importance among the growers of tobacco to an 
extent which is little understxiod by the average tobacco consumer. 

The changes that have occurred in lo))acco-consuming habits dur- 
ing the past 25 years are indicated in Figure 237. 

In its work of estimating the acreage, production,- and value of 
the tobacco crop of the United States, the department finds it nec- 
essary to give careful study to the various types of tobacco produced 
and to treat each type as a separate crop 

Public Ignorant of Tobacco Culture. 

To the vast majority of tobacco users tobacco is a sealed book so 
far as a knowledge of the characteristics, methods of culture, mode 
of curing, and manufacturing qualities of the tobacco of different 
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sections is concerned. Perhaps no other important crop is so little 
understood by the consumers, and yet few other products of the 
soil are so widely used. That is not surprising when it is considered 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent annually in adver- 
tising the virtues of the manufactured procfcct, with rarely a men- 
tion of the history of the tobacco itself. Advertisements do not call 
attention to the back-bending labor of transferring the tender plants 
from seed bed to the field, the cultivation, the freauent suckering, the 
frequent and highly disagreeable task of searching each leai for 
worms, or the days and nights of ceaseless vigil in tending fires 
during the curing of the crop, where heat is applied. Much less do 
they refer to the tedious labor of stripping the tobacco and tying 
the leaves into hands before sending to market. 

Tobacco is raised on a commercial scale in 18 States. In most of 
these States the production is highly localized. 
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Fia. 237 . — ChttiiAfeH in tlie per caiiita consumptic a of tobacco in the United States 
from 1901 to 19‘J4. The most notable change during the (lUiirter century has lieeu 
the increased consum^ition of tobacco in the form of cigarettes 


Twenty-nine types of tobacco are recognized in the official classi- 
fication of American-grown tobacco published by the department, 
divided into six classes: These types are flue cured, comprising four 
types of tobacco cured in airtight barns by heat from large galva- 
nized-iron flues extending under the hanging tobacco, fire-cured, 
comprising four types cured in the smoke of open wood fires; air- 
cured, including five types in which the tobacco is cured by the free 
circulation of air, no artificial heat being applied. The "foregoing 
groups include all tobacco except that used in the manufacture of 
cigars. Cigar tobacco is all air-cured and is divided into three 
groups — ^filler, binder, and wrapper. 

Tobacco as a crop is extremely sensitive to slight variations in soil 
and climate. It is found, therefore, that soils suited to one type of 
tobacco will seldom prove suitable for some other type. The result 
of this has been the localization of tobacco production into definite, 
well recognized type districts,’^ in which distinctive curing methods 
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combined with soil and climate have evolved types of leaf peculiar 
to those districts, and adapted to different manufacturing needs. 
For instance, it was found that the light, sandy soils of southern 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and parts of Georgia and Florida produce 
a light, aromatic tobacco which when cured in heat but without 
smoke, possessed a bright yellow color. This is our most important 
cigarette tobacco and besides entering into all or nearly all of our 
cigarette blends is sold in enormous quantities to Great Britain, 
China, and other foreign countries, A generation ago, when tobacco 
chewing was popular and c igarette smok^ing less popular than it now 
is, bright Hue-cured tobacco w^as used for plug, fillers, and wrappers. 

Aroma of American Leaf Unequaled « 

Efforts have been made in many foreign countries to duplicate 
the flue-cured tobacco of tliis country, and while in <^\»me of them, 
notabJy in China, it has been found possible to duplicate the Ajner- 
ican product in appearance, the aroma which distinguishes the Amer- 
ican leaf and makes it so popular has never been equaled elsewhere. 

The dark fired types of tobacco differ widely from the flue-cured 
in their soil requirements, ai)pearance, method of curing, and the 
uses to which they are ])ut. In contrast with tlie relatively small, 
thin leaves of Hue-cured, those of the dark fired types are very 
large, drooping, heavy, and gummy. It is generally true that heavy, 
dark soils produce heavv, dark tobac(‘o. Dark fired tobacco is pro- 
duced on the red clay soils south of the James River in Virginia and 
on the loams of western Kentucky and Tennessee, a section commonly 
known as the Black Pat(*h.'’ When harvested, the stalks are hung 
on sticks suspended tier uj)on tier on the poles of large curing barns, 
(firing is effected by the aid of slow oak or chestnut wood fires 
whicli are kept going for as much as two weeks. Curing by this 
method is a fine art and the care and skill of the farmer during this 
c ritical period have a very dire<‘t bearing on the quality of his 
product. 

The result of this combination of type, soil, and method of curing 
is a heavy-bodied leaf of a rich mahogany-brown coloiv of silky, 
oily texture, and possessing a creosotic odor im})arted by the smoke. 

Dark fired tobacco has long been an important item in our foreign 
trade. It is used abroad for cheap cigars, smoking, chewing, and 
snuff. Its use in this country is limited. Small quantities have been 
used in the manufacture of cheap cigars, which find a sale among 
immigrants, particularly those from southern Europe. Some is used 
for plug wu'appers. Its greatest use is in the manuiacture of snuff. 

Dark Fired Market Reduced 

Foreign countries are finding it possible to produce similar tobacco^, 
and this fact together with a world-wide tendency among consumerf? 
to turn to cigarettes, has greatly reduced the market for dark fired 
tobacco in recent years. Prices paid to growers have become un- 
reinunerative, therefore, and production has fallen off. 

The principal type of tobacco in the air-cured group is Burley. 
It was developed in soutliern Ohio and in the bluegrass section of 
Kentucky, and owing to its superior qualities for a variety of manu- 
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facturing purposes the demand for it has been very great and the* 
production has spread back into the mountains of southern Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, along the Ohio 
Hver in Indiana and across Jlissouri. The greatest production is in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. It appears to thrive best on well- 
drained limestone and shale soils. 

The harvested tobacco is hung in open barns and remains there 
until thoroughly cured. Colors range from various shades of yellow 
to dark red, and the uses to which various grades are put depend 
primarily upon the '' body of the leaf and the color. When the 
increasing manufacture of cigarettes began to absorb the flue-cured 
tobacco, manufacturers of chewing tobacco turned to Burley for 
their supply of leaf. For this use Burley proved ideal, owing to its 
mild character and its extraordinary capacity for absorbing the 



Flu. lioS. — Ilarvestiiitj tobacco in southern Maryhiud 


sweetening sauces used. Within the past lo years Burley has become 
an important cigarette type, and, in addition, most of the smoking 
tobacco on the market is made from this type. 

Production of Burley tobacco has reached enormous proportions, 
more than 300,000,000 pounds of the leaf having been produced in 
1926, but there are indications now that supply has exceeded demand. 

Other air-cured types are Green River, a snutf and export type, 
one-sucker, used for chewing and export, sun-cured, a chewing type, 
and Maryland export. The latter type dates back to early colonial 
days and is a cigarette and export type. 

Cigar Type IHstribution 

Cigar types have a wide geographic distribution and cover a wide 
range of qualities and characteristics. For the most part they are 
produced under o|)en field conditions according to the methods used in 
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tx)bacco types already referred to. The finest cigar-wrapper tobacco 
produced in this country is grown under artificial shade in the Con- 
necticut Valley and in a small area of Georgia and Florida. The 
principal producing districts are the Connecticut Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Miami Valley of Ohio and Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

All of these types of tobacco are reported upon individually, as 
may be seen by consulting the statistical summary in the Yearbook, 
where the acreage, yield per acre, production, price per pound paid 
to growers, and the farm value for each type in each State are shown 
for 1925 and 1926. In addition, the department issues a weekly 
summary of prices paid at representative markets in several impor- 
tant districts, showing the high, low, and average prices of different 
grades of tobacco, such as wrapper grades, filler grades, etc. 

The importance of tobacco is indicated by the fact that the pro- 
duction of all types in 1926 is estimated at 1.32P>,388,000 r^junds, with 
an estimated return to the growers of $245,113,000. An unusual fea- 
ture connected with tobacco is the fact that the Government derives 
a greater revenue from the manufactured product than the growers 
receive for their crop. The farm value of tobacco in 1925 was $234,- 
253,0r)0; the taxes on manufactured tobacco collected during the fiscal 
year 1925 amounted to $345,247,210.96. 

Charles E. Gage. 


T omatoes for The development of definite grades for can- 
Canning Now ning tomatoes promises to eliminate the con- 
Standardized fusion now caused by the use of loose terms in 
contracts. There is a growing sentiment 
among both growers and canners that is favorable to the adoption of 
more definite specifications. Heretofore contracts have almost in- 
variably called for ‘‘sound red ripe tomatoes.” On first considera- 
tion this specification would seem anything but vague but, as a 
matter of fact, neither grower nor canner expects strict conformity 
to the requirement. As a practical matter the contract term means 
one thing when prices are high and something very different when 
})rices are low. Such an arrangement inevitably results in general 
dissatisfaction. 

The desire for definite uniform grades goes beyond the necessity 
of improving business relations by the clarification of contract terms. 
C^anners have made a practice of paying a uniform price for all 
tomatoes which they Avere Avilling to accept. In a general way this 
price was based on the average quality of recei])ts. Obviously, such 
a practice has o]KU'ated to penalize the best growers to lielp the poor- 
est. High-quality tomatoes are not only canned at a minimum 
cost but also produce a high-grade manufactured p^;oduct. Such 
stock should command a premium, and a i)ro})er recognition of this 
principle will result in better produefion methods and better handling 
practices. 

In 1923 the United States Department of Agriculture undertook 
the task of formulating the necessary grades. The study was in- 
dorsed by representative canners and growers. Briefly, the problem 
was to devise grades which would proi)erly recognize variations in 
commercial value and at the same time be simple enough to be prac- 
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tical in actual operation^. After three seasons of investigations 
the (lepartiuent reconunended grades which seem to meet these 
requirements. 

Basis for Sampling Provided 

The United States grades provide a basis for sampling at the 
cannery. The grower does not sort the tomatoes into two grades 
but delivers all usable stock, leaving only the culls in the field. At 
the factory each load is examined by inspectors to’ determine the per- 
centages of each grade. A premium is paid for the U. S. No. 1 
grade, but the grower is docked for culls. 

During the 1926 season the first official inspection of canning 
tomatoes was tried in an experimental way and with considerable 
success. The following method was pursued : The inspector selected 
several baskets of tomatoes from different parts of the load. These 
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were dumped upon a sorting table and classified into No. I's, No. 2’s, 
and culls. Payment for each load was made on the basis of these 
results, which were entered upon a certificate provided for that 
purpose. 

A study of inspection certificates shows a wide range of quality, 
from 10 per cent of U. S. No. 1 and 39 per cent of culls in the poorest 
load to 77 per cent of IL S. No. 1 and no culls in the best load. The 
price paid for the best load was 27 ctots per 2()-quart hamper, 
whereas that of the poorest load was only 15 cents per hamper. 

The quality of canning tomatoes may be greatly improved !)y more 
careful attention to harvesting practices. The principal factors 
affecting grade are decay, ripeness, and color. Decay is difficult to 
prevent, but the degree of ripeness and color may be controlled to a 
considerable extent by the grower. 

Grades for canning stock- constitute a new venture in fruit and 
vegetable standardization. Certainly the progressive grower should 
recognize the advantage of trading on a basis which gives proper 
recognition to variations in quality. The real success of the United 
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States grades will depend primarily upon the willingness of the 
canners to pay a suitable premium for U. S. No. 1 tomatoes, thus 
giving the grower a real inducement to produce the desirable stock 
necessary for a superior finished product. 

W. E, Lewis. 

T omato Varieties The new tomato varieties, Marvana, Mar- 

Developed for velosa, Marglobe, and Norduke, have been 
Wilt Resistance develepode by hybdridization and selection 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The first three have been distributed for trial the past two 
years; the last, for several years. 



Fk;. 240.--MarvnnH plant, showing type of foUaj?e and truit. Grown ^)n liouvily 

wllt-infested soil 


These vaiieties are hifihly resistant to Fusariuin wift and some-, 
what resistant to early bli"ht, Septoria leaf spot, and leaf mold. 
Moreover their fruits are resistant to nail-head rust and puffiness, 
two frequent causes of heavy loss in tomato-tnickinp regions of the 
South. 

Marvana (fifj. 240) is a first-early red-fruited variety. It resem- 
bles Earliana in earliness, in size, and shape of fruits, and in type of 
foliage but its fruits are usually smoother, more crimson and slightly 
less acid and its foliage a little' heavier, denser, and more resistant to 
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drought and blights. In the department fields it has been fully as 
early and productive as Earliana. 

Marvana was developed from a cross between Marvel and Earliana. 
It has inherited much of its vigor and disease resistance and a little 
of its color and smoothness of fruit from Marvel, yet closely resem- 
bles Earliana in its small leaflets and spreading habit of vine. 

A First Early Variety 

Marvana is distinctly a first-early variety. It usually sets fruits 
freely and produces a good early crop, but its fruits are not as large 



Fk;. 241. — Typical Marvelosa fruit. Natural «lze 

and meaty as those of the best second-early varieties. It has given 
good results in both greenhouse and field and is worthy of trial 
wherever early fruits bring a high price. 

Marvelosa is a second-early pink-fruited variety. It produces 
about the same quantity and type of foliage as other second-early 
varieties, such as John Baer and Bonny Best, and under favorable 
conditions matures a good crop of medium large, smooth, meaty 
globular fruits. Fig. 241.) The fruits ripen uniformly and are very 
smooth even around the stem end. It is approximately as early as 
Globe. 
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Marvelosa originated from a cross between Ponderosa and MarveL 
It posse^es the pink appearance and transparent skin of the Pon- 
derosa fruits and the vitality and disease resistance of the Mar- 
vel vine. 

Marvelosa is suitable for trucking and forcing. It is in use in some 
of the trucking regions of the South and in many greenhouses in the 
Middle West where the trade favors pink fruits. 

Marglobe is a se(*ond-early red -fruited variety. Its plants are 
medium large, erect and well covered with foliage which shades the 



Fkj. 2412. — Typical Mnrplobe fruit. Natural size- 


fruits, enhances development of red pigment and eliminates much 
sun scald in Iiot weather. The fruits (fig. 242) are large, smooth, 
globular, meaty, almost coreless, and deep scarlet in color. They 
ripen uniformly even at the stem end, resist cracking well, and main-' 
tain a good quality throughout the picking season. Moreover they 
can be held for a considerable time without spoilage. 

Free Fruit-Setting Habit 

Marglobe has a very free fruit-setting habit, even under conditions 
in. which most late varieties make excessive vine growth. In the 
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On fertile soils favorably supplied with moisture Marglobe usually 
produces heavy yields of large fruits; on dry soils, however, it is 
not always able to produce large fruits because of the number set. 
From a 3i/^-acre field of Marglobe at the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, Eossyln, Va., 22 tons of excellent fruit per acre was picked in 
1925, which is approximate 1}^ seven times the average yield for the 
State. Quite as large yields were obtained by a numfcr of others 
who made a test of this variety on ^ood soil. 

Norduke is a large, late, red-fruited canning variety of the Stone 
type. Its plants are large, erect, and somewhat dense. Their 
branches remain upright longer than those of most other varieties, 
possibly because of their woody stems, but are ultimately drawn 
down oy the weight of the fruit. The fruits (fig. 243) are large, 
smooth, oblate, fairly meaty, and comparatively free from cracks. 
A few are also somewhat snouldered at the stem end- a character 
by which the fruits of this variety may be distinguished from those 
of Stone and other varieties of this type: 

Has Hig^h Resistance 

Norduke was developed from a cross between Norton and Duke 
of York (selection from Buckeye State) but is more like Norton 
in size, shape, and quality of fruit. It excels both parents in 
resistance to Fusarium wilt and Septoria leaf spot. 

Norduke withstands drought better than most other varieties and 
usually produces good crops on rather dry or moderately moist or 
fairly sandy soils but is not well adapted to wet soils. Although 
not adapted to as wide a range of conditions as Marglobe, it has 
given good results in most States and is gradually increasing in use 
in the canning regions of the East, Middle West, and Pacific coast. 
On the Arlington Experiment Farm it usually produces from 10 
to 12 tons of excellent fruit per acre. 

Fred J. Pritchard. 


T ON-Litter Aim Not many years ago the term ‘‘drove” 
Improves Hog was in common usage when hogs were col- 
Raising Methods lected fiom farms and started for market 
on foot. Nowadays, shipments of hogs are 
referred to as truck loads or car lots. 

Similarly, the weights of litters of pigs at marketing age are 
being measured to-day in terms different from those of the old days. 
Formerly, in feeding out hogs for market, large litters were com- 
mented upon as they are to-day for size, uniformity, and the number 
of pigs thw contained, but the weights of the hogs w^ere^ specified in 
pounds. To-day, the aggregate w^eight of the litter sometimes ex- 
ceeds a ton and there has developed much popular interest in the so- 
called ton-litter movement, wdiich has led to this result. 

The idea was conceived in 1921 by James R. Wiley, extension ani- 
mal husbandman, of Purdue University. The production of a single 
litter of pigs w^eighing a ton when 180 days old seemed a practical 
goal for tlie swine growler. 
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Projects were be^un under the name of the Hoosier Ton-Litter 
Club, and during 1922 there were successfully produced in Indiana 
36 litters of pigs which met this qualification when 180 days old. 

Considerable publicity followed this accomplishment and each"^ 
succeeding year has seen the idea spread to other States until the term 



Fkj. 244. — A large litter of \iDiform, vigorous pigs underHes success in producing ton 

litters 



Fio. 24r». — Uapid growtli during the growing stage Is essential for successful ton 

Jitters 


"‘ton litter” is now well understood wherever animal liusbaiulry 
is taught and hog competitions are held: 

In 1925 approximately 1,500 litters in 28 States were entered in 
trials for the goal, and while nearly half failed there were 767 ofii- 
eially certified as having qualified as ton litters, including 7 litters 
weighing well over 2 tons apiece. 
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Tiie ton^litter movement is proving to be a valuable lesson to 
the hog industry, not so much by teaching farmers how to produce a 
given bulk of pork, but by furnishing them a practical means of meas- 
uring their methods of breeding, feeding, and management. Knowl- 
edge gained in the experience of ton-litter production, applied to 
the herd, results' in the establishment of breeding animals of desirable 
type and quality, the elimination of sows which are not good mothers, 
and the production of pigs which feed out well and uniformly from 
birth to finish weights. 

Ton-litter success has been gauged to a considerable degree by the 
individual merit of the sows in the various breeds. Purebred pigs, 
without regard to any particular breed, have formed most of tlie 
litters which liave been ted successfully to ton weiglits. 



Fig. 24(». — 'I'on-litttM* iiijjs furnish dGHinilih? weights and alliatiiv(‘ rarcasscs fur 

th(‘ uiarkot 


Examination of (he ivconls of the feeds used in the production of 
ton litters shows that no stereotyped feed mixtures are required and 
no uncommon or unusual feeds are ne(*ossary. 

No stimulation is necessary other than that contained in the usual 
grains, protein supplements’ and mineral feeds combined with the 
exercise, good aii\ and sunlight usually reccmmended in swine 
husbandry. 

Ability to recognize a goo<l prospective sow for ton-litter success, 
and to carry through the details of management to a successful con- 
clusion is an indication that the principles of swine production are 
well in hand. 

The application of (his knowledge to all litters and breeding ani- 
mals in a herd, season after season, regardless of the final weight 
of litters, will insure satisfactory returns for the owner. 

S. S. Buckley. 
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T ractor Farming The topography of a certain dry-land 
in Dry Regions wheat area in eastern Oregon ranges from 
Has Advantages nearly level to rolling slopes and is broken 
by canyons. The soil varies from a sandy 
loam to a silt loam type and is free from loose surface stones. Rain- 
fall is very limited and dry-farming methods are well established. 
The prevailing farm practice is to clean-cultivate the land one year 
and lollow with a crop of grain the succeeding year. 

In these wheat areas land values arid yields per acre are relatively 
low while the wages of hired labor are relatively high, so that farm- 
ers have found it to their advantage, within proper limits, to sjiread 
their work over a maximum acreage which may return little to the 
acre, but much for the labor and capital expended. Farms are large, 
adapted to the use of large-size machinery, and require large amounts 
of power. To provide this power many farmers have turned to the 
farm tractor. 



Fig. 247. — HarveKtiiig and threKliiuj? whmt witii a Iti-foot cuttei-4mr combine 
drawn by a 40-horMepower tractor. An outfit of this sisie will cut and thresh 
about .*15 acres per day 


Many of these tractor owners have tried various ty))es of tractoi*s, 
some of which were not suited to their conditions. The consensus of 
ojiinion appears to be that the crawler or track-laying type is most 
satisfactory. This type is built low to the ground, does not overturn 
easily, and is well adapted for use on the rolling slopes on these 
farms. 

Forty-Horsepower Size Popular 

Tractors of from 10 to 50 drawbar horsepower liave been tried out 
in this area, but those of the 40-drawbar horsepower size are most in 
favor, especially on the larger farms. These tractors of the larger 
sizes are used ror pulling the larger-sized combines and for fitting 
the land witli large units of tillage equipment. (Fig. 247.) 

Large units of power afforded by the tractor permit these farmers 
to do large amounts of work at rusli periods and to do the work more 
nearly at the proper time. In plowing, farmers with tractors accom- 
plish nearly two and one-half times the amount of work done Avith 
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horses in the same time. In other operations such as harrowing, disk- 
ing, weeding, and drilling tractor farmers do from two to three times 
as much work as those who use horses. On some farm^ where horses 
alone are used for motive power the difference is not so great 
because of the use of large teams and machines. No doubt big teams, 
used with proper eveners and hitches, should have a larger place than 
they now occupy on many of the horse-operated farms. 

The operations for which the tractor was most generally used 
(plowing, disking before plowing, and harvesting with the combine) 
are operations which replace a large number of horses and at the 
same time save man labor. 

Equal to 22 Horses for Plowing 

In plowing, the tractor farmer of eastern Oregon accomplishes an 
amount of work equivalent to the work of 22 horses for the same 
period of time; in disking before plowing, the equivalent of 33 
horses; and in harvesting and threshing with the combine, the work 
of 25 horses. 

The use of tractors in this area results in a saving of man labor 
in the performance of these various operations which varies from 
0.3 to 0.6 man hour per acre. 

* Expressed in terms of total man labor saved for an entire year 
and horses displaced through the purchase of a tractor^ this study 
showed that on tractor farms there was an average of six less head 
of work stock than on nontractor farms that were approximately 
the same size as the tractor farms. It is believed that further reduc- 
tions in the number of horses could profitably be made on many 
farms after the purchase of a tractor. The total man labor for the 
year was 0.8 month less on tractor than on nontractor farms. While 
this saving is small the real advantage of the tractor is in having 
a large unit of power available when needed, thereby allowing the 
work to be done in season. 

Competent Tractor Operator 

Of the disadvantages of tractor operation, lack of skill on the part 
of the tractor operator is of major importance. The skill required 
to operate a tractor successfully is probably greater than for most 
other kinds of farm machinery. Unless the tractor owner is mechani- 
cally inclined and operates the tractor himself or is able to hire a 
thoroughly competent tractor man, he is almost certain to find his 
tractor an unprofitable investment. 

Cost of operation is only one of the factors that should be taken 
into consideration in deciding whether the tractor should be substi- 
tuted for horses. Costs of using tractors and horses vary-as changes 
occur in the price of work stock, feed, tractors, fuel, oil, etc.; and 
while the cost of motive power was somewhat higher on tractor than 
on nontractor farms during the period 1920-1922, prices of horses 
and feed were relatively low during these years. Many farmers, par- 
ticularly those on the larger farms wdiere large acreages are tended 
in a comparatively short time, prefer the tractor to horses. In recent 
years improvements have been made in the type of tractor generally 
used in eastern Oregon. The machines are lighter and consume less 
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fuel in doing a given piece of work. The bearings in some of the 
later makes are oetter protected from dust and probably cost less 
for repairs than some of the older makes. 

Although the use of a tractor usually means a greater outlay of 
cash for operating expenses than the use of horses, tractors take 
much of the drudgery out of farm work and many farmers derive 
more satisfaction from their use than from the use of teams. 

R. S. Washburn. 


T urpentine Lease in these days of comparatively good 

Form Adapted to prices for turpentine and rosiuj southern 
Farmers’ Needs farmers are constantly receiving offers 
for turpentining privileges on their land. 
Many men, seeing their neighbors’ timber wrecked by too early 
working of small trees, too deep chipping, too much wood being 
taken off each week, and by the working of more faces than the 
trees would stand, are reluctant to allow their own timber to be 
chipped. Yet experiments at Starke, Fla., on the Florida National 
Forest near Pensacola, and at other points, have shown that timber 
does not suffer severe loss, either by death or stunting, under con- 
servative turpentining. The loss in the experimental trials at Starke, 
in second-growth slash pine over a four-year operation, has been at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent of the trees annually. In young 
long-leaf pine in four years the loss has averaged a little over one- 
half of 1 per cent annually. 

Conservative work can be assured the timber owner only by a 
written agreement with the operator in which certain restrictions 
are placed upon the work and good practice is required throughout. 
Leasing timber by the block or ^Mot” with no diameter limit set, 
below which trees must not be chipped, is apt to result in close 
cupping and consequent timber damage. The only safe way is to 
lease by the crop, designating specifically the trees Avhich are not to 
be chipped. A main point on which further information is needed 
is tlie size of the smallest tree wdiich the owner should allows to be 
chipped. But in the light of the best information available at 
present it is considered that a 9-inch limit is advantageous to both 
the timber owmer and the operator. 

The following form of contract contains the essential provisions 
for safeguarding the timber owmer’s interests. These provisions are 
particularly adapted to young stands of timber. The rental charges 
per face and other financial provisions vary from year to year, and 
the figures used in the following lease (in italics) are for purposes 
of illustration only, roughly representing conditions as they pre- 
vailed in 1925. In drawing up a contract the italicized words and 
figures in this lease would be omitted and the blanks thus made 
would be filled with appropriate words and figures. 

NAVAL. STOKES AtiREEMENT 

/, John Doc, of Good Pine, State of Florida, hereby agree to work for naval 
stores certain timber on the lands owned by Mwhard Roe, Tall Timher, Fla, 
Said timber is all the long leaf and slash pine timber not excepted under the 
terms of this agreement located on an area of about JtO acres to be definitely 
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designated by Richard Roe before cupping begins iu section .9 township k 
North, range 6 East, Tallahassee meridian and base line, ui)on which it is 
estimated that 2,000 cups, more or less, may be placed. In consideration of 
the granting of this privilege to me for a tenn of three years / do hereby 
promise to pay Richard Roe the sum of $300, more or less, as may be determined 
by actual count at the rate of $150 i)er thousand cups, payable on or before 
March 15, 1026. 

And / further i)romise and agree to work said timber in strict accordance 
with the following conditions: 

1. No tree will be cupped, chipi>ed, raked, or worked in any manner until 
payment has been made in accordance with the tenns of this agreement. 

2. Title to the product of tJie timl>er included in this agreement will remain 
in Richard Roe until it has been paid for as herein prescribed and remove<l 
from the tree. 

3. No timber will l>e cupped except that on the area designated by Richard 
Roc; and all timber on that area will be cupped except as herein specified. 

4. No marked tree and no tree 9 inches or less in diameter at a i>oint 2 feet 
above the ground will be cupped ; not more than one cup will be placed on 
trees from 9 inches to 14 inches, inclusive, in diameter; not iiK.e than two 
cups will be placed on trees from 14 inches to 22 inches, inclusiv in diameter; 
and not more than three cups will be placed on any tree. 

5. The greatest depth of streaks will not exceed one-half inch, excluding the 
bark. The width of the streaks will be so regulated that not more than one- 
half inch of new^ wood will be taken off at each chipping. The faces chipped 
or pulled the first sea.son will not exceed 15 inches in height from the shoulder 
of the first streak of the season to the shoulder of the last streak of the sea- 
son, including both. The faces chipped or pulled in subsequent seasons will 
not exceed 15 inches in height, measured in the same w’ay. A No. 1 or smaller 
hack or puller will l>e used for chipifing or pulling. Bars or strips of bark 
not less than 4 inches wide in the narrowest place will be loft between faces, 
and this widths shall not be lessened as the faces progress up the tree. Where 
more than one face is placed on a tree, one bar between them will not exceed 
8 inches in width. The first streak at the base of the face will be made at 
the time the apron or gutter is placed. Not more than one streak will be 
placed on any face during any wvek. Faces not chii)ix'd in accordance with 
these specifications may be marked out and the cups removed by Richard Roc. 

6. A cupping system satisfactory to Richard Roe will be used, and the cups 
and aprons or gutters will be so placed that the shi>ulders of the first streak 
w ill be not more than 6 inches distant from the top of the cup, and the cups 
first placed will be as near the ground as iMissible. No wood will be exposed 
on any tree by removing the bark below' the gutter or aprons. 

7. No unnecessary damage will be done to cupiwd trees, marked trees, or 
to trees below the diameter limit. Trees that are badly damaged during the 
life of this agreement, wiien such damage is due to carelessness or negligence, 
shall be paid for at the rate of $6 iM^r thousand feet board measure, full scale. 
Trees si)lit or wind thrown because of deep incisions for raised tins will be 
considered as being damaged unnecessarily. 

8. No cups w ill be placed later than May 15, 1926, without written permis- 
sion from Richard Roc, and all timber embrac‘ed iu this agreement will be 
cupped before said date. The cupping will proceed with all reasonable speed. 

9. Unless extenvSion of time is granted, all timl)er will be chipped, dipped, 
and scraped, the product and all cups, aprons, gutters, and nails removed, and 
each cupped tree thoroughly raked to the satisfaction of Richard Roe not 
later than December 31, 1928. Tins will be pulled out, not chopped out. 

10. No fires will be set to the timber, underbrush, or grass on the area 
covered by this agreement without the w’ritlen i>ermission of Richard Roe. and 
during the time that this agreement remains in forci^ I will, independently, 
do all in my p^iwer to prevent and suppress unauthorized fbrest fires on 
the said area and in its vicinity, and will require my employees and con- 
tractors to do likewise. 

11. All cupped trees will be raked in a workmanlike manner for the space 
of 2 Vj feet around each tree during December of each year of the life of this 
agreement; and, if required by Richard Roe a fire line not less' than 3 feet 
wide in the narrowest place shall l)e hoed or plowed around the area covered 
by this agreement in such a manner as to completely isolate it, from adjoin- 
ing lands. Natural fire breaks, such as creeks. sw^ami3s„.^pads, etc., may be 
utilized with the consent of Richard Roc. These fire lines must be made 
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and receive the approval of Richard Roe before any cups are placed the first 
year or new streaks made at the banning of each subsequent year. 

12. Richao'd Roe reserves the right to sell or otherwise dispose of and re- 
move or have removed all dead timber and undipped living timber^ from the 
area covered by, and during the life of, this agreement: Provided, That the 
removal of such material will not interfere with the operations of the purchaser. 

This agreement will not be assigned in whole or in part without the written 
approval of Richard Roe, 

The conditions of the sale are completely set forth in this agreement, and 
none of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing with the approval 
of both parties. 

And as a further guarantee of a faithful performance of the conditions of 
this agreement, I deliver herewith a bond In the sum of $500, and do further 
agree that all moneys paid under this agreement will, upon failure on my 
part to fulfill all and singular the conditions and requirements herein set 
forth, or made a part hereof, be retained by Rieluird Roe to be applied as 
far as may be to the satisfaction of my obligations assumed hereunder. 

Signed in duplicate this twentieth day of Dcccmher, 1925. Witnesses (cor- 
porate seal, if coriwration). 

John Jones. 

Tom Brown. 

John Doc. 

(Signature of purchaser.) 

Opirator. 

(title.) 

Lenthall Wyman. 


T urpentine Pine Keen competition makes it necessary for 
Chipping to Get the successful turpentine operator to keep 
Highest Yields down his costs, get the highest possible 
yield from his long-leaf pine and slash- 
pine timber, and maintain the vigor of his trees by proper working. 
Also the approaching shortage of suitable turpentine timber, with 
the consequent heavier charge for leases, is a powerful argument for 
avoiding all possible waste. 

The first and most obvious step is to eliminate poor-yielding trees 
or those likely to die or dry face shortly after the cups have been 
hung. In old-growth timber, stag-topped trees and trees with dead 
limbs and very thin sapwood are apt to dry face. In young stands, 
trees crowded on all sides and with poor tops, thin foliage, and no 
taper should be marked out. Leaning trees and those with very 
crooked stems should not be worked. Trees less than 9 inches in 
diameter, 2 feet above the giound, give such small yields that only 
in times of very high prices is there any money in working them. 

These smaller trees lower the average yield of a crop of faces sur- 
prising^. For example, on a tract under lease by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station near Starke, Fla., there are 3,330 faces on 
trees over 7 inches in diameter. These faces yielded 11.6 barrels of 
spirits for the 1925 season, or at the rate of 34.8 barrels per crop of 
10,000 faces. If trees below 9 inches had been excluded the yield 
would have been 43.5 barrels per crop. The small trees alone yielded 
at the rate of only 24 barrels per crop. On the basis of average 
prices for the five-year period 1921-1925, the returns from trees 
9 inches and over were $3,156 per crop. Operating costs, including 
leasing, working, stilling, and overhead, were estimated to be $1,814. 
The net profit was $1,342. Operating the 7 and 8 inch trees cost 
$1,619 per crop, the returns were only $1,709, and the net profit but 
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$90. Had 1924 prices prevailed there would have been an actual loas 
of $76. 

Experience indicates that two-face trees should be at least 14 inches 
in diameter, 2 feet above ground, and three-face trees at least 18 
inches. 

Faces Should Be on the South 

In general, faces should be on the south rather than the north side 
and below the heaviest branches. Faces placed above old ‘‘cat 
faces ” or fire scars are apt to dry out and become nonproductive. 

In facing trees no wood shoula be exposed below the point where 
the tins are inserted, because fires can not readily ignite faces with 
no exposed wood close to the ground. The tins should be no further 
from the ground than is actually necessary for placing the cup. 
The oblong cup is not so deep as other kinds and permits i.he tins to 
be placed lower. Tins should be inserted lightly, so as not to inter- 
fere with the circulation of the sap behind the face. 

Faces should be so placed that at least 4 inches of uncut bark will 
always remain between them. Where only one face is put on a tree 
not more than a third of the bark should be cut away. Though 
wider faces may yield more for a year or two they do not keep up 
high yield, and are not best over a long period. Tests have resulted 
in exactly the same rate of yield from narrow faces and from faces 
twice as wide, by the middle of the fourth working season. Mean- 
while other trees with two faces aggregating a total width three times 
as great as the narrow ones were actually yielding less than the 
narrow faces because of the large percentage of the trees unpro- 
ductive or dead as a result of overwork. 

Sharp Tools Necessary 

Sharp tools are essential. Dull ones are reputed to bruise the 
resin duct cells, causing gum to stop running sooner than it other- 
Avise would, although no records bearing on this point have been 
kept. For best results the edge or shoulder of the face should be 
kept even and regular. The angle of the peak should not be very 
sharp since a long peak has a tendency to dry out. But a moderate 
slope to the streak makes a cleaner cut possible, with the same effect 
on yield as the use of sharp hacks and pullers. 

A strong opinion prevails among operators that a first or 
“■advance” streak should be made at the time tlio cups are hung, 
following which four to six weeks should elapse before the regular 
weekly chipping starts. Thenceforth regularity of work is insisted 
upon by the best operators. 

The season of work depends, of course, upon the weather. If the 
best trees ^ive only small yields in the cool weather at the" beginning 
and end ot the season, the little trees will fail to do even fairly well 
at such times. Therefore, the wise operator will, so far as possible, 
start chipping in his drifts of large trees, and will continue working 
them later in the fall than drifts of small timber. The small trees 
should be handled on a short season, when the weather is most 
favorable for heavy gum production. 

In the light of present knowledge weekly chipping seems most 
satisfactory. Fortnightly streaks, at half the chipping cost, netted 
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70 per cent as much gum as weekly work in one of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station tests. However, a rough comparison of 
costs sliowed less profit for the fortnightly chipping, since chipping 



Fig. 248. — By chipping lightly and with a amall-sizcd hack and by following good 
woods practice tl>e life of a turpentining operation can be extended several 
years 


costs, in which the largest saving was made, are only a small part of 
the total cost. Twice-a-week chipping of virgin long-leaf pine in 
Mississippi some few years ago proved unsatisfactory because so 
many trees died during the second year as to offset the large yield 
of the first year. 
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Experience with varioupi styles of chipping shows conclusively 
that it is unnecessary to take off more than naif an inch of wood up 
the tree at each chipping; even less than this is recommended on 
the basis of experiments under way since 1923. When the width 
of streak was not over three-eighths of an inch the yield over a four- 
year period was greater than when it was three-quarters of an inch. 
The advantage of being able to work the face tor a longer period 
is obvious. 

The use of small hacks and pullers is increasing among successful 
operators, because this automatically limits the amount of wood 
cut away. With small tools a face can be worked for one or two 
years longer than with large tools. A No. 0 hack and a No. 1 puller 
are large enough except where the bark is extremely thick. An 
open-throated small hack is now on the market that does away with 
the objection, sometimes raised, that No. 0 hacks choke ap badly. 
This modified hack has all the advantages of^he regula. No. 0 hack 
and plenty of room for chips and bark to fall through without 
choking. 

Vary Chipping Depth 

The wise operator will vary the depth of chipping according to 
the character of the timber. Young long-leaf pine may stand chip- 
])ing up to 1 inch deep without serious injury, but the yield is not 
what it should be during the third and fourth years. Young slash 
pine, if not too crowded, will stand three-quarters of an inch without 
much dry face, at least in wet seasons. Old thin sap trees require 
very liglit work, and crowded young slash is very susceptible to 
injury from deep chipping. All timber should be chipped lightly 
during periods of drought. One-half inch for slash pine and five- 
eighths for long-leaf pine are conservative depths, if faces are to be 
worked over a four or five year period. 

In scraping it is advisable to avoid taking off wood with the 
scrape, as this has a tendency to dry face the less vigorous trees. 

Deep cuts for inserting tins when cups are raised often result in 
dry facing. The use of saw-tooth aprons is suggested, since they 
will hold solidly even when the cut is very shallow. 

Lenthall Wyman. 


U DDER of Dairy The udder of the dairv cow is one of 
Cow: Its Stnic- the most important manufacturing plants, 
tore and Capacity The farm value of the milk produced in 
one year in the United States amounts to 
over $2, 500, 000, (KK), which is more than one- fourth the value of all the 
food products in this country. Information concerning the structure 
and the operation of manufacturing plants turning out such an im- 
mense value of product is desirable and likely to prove of important 
economic value. 

The udder is one of the most important parts of the dairy cow, 
but its internal anatomy, its capacity, and its performance are none 
too well understood. In much of the literature on dairy type or 
conformation, comments on these points are for some reason omitted. 
References to the subject are not by any means in close agreement. 
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The udder consists of two separate, elongated, flattened- mammary 
glands, placed side by side and separated and supported largely by 
a heavy layer of tissue. Each gland ordinarily has two teats, the 



“ 249.— A vertical transverw’ jwctloii through the rear quartet's of a hard, flewhv, 

fibrous udder. It took more lhau 3 gallons of fluid to fill the secretory system 
of this udder 

walls of which are relatively thin. Kach teat has a single duct of 
considerable diameter occupying a large proportion of its volume. 

The teat canal communicates freely above with a cavity of variable 
size and indefinite shape and outline, commonly known as the milk 
cistern, which is the terminus of a number of large ducts emptying 
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into and forming a part of it. In some cases, strands or layers of 
heary tissue are found passing througii the cistern, dividing it into 
communicating chamliers. The ducts branch profusely and diminish 
in size as they penetrate the apparently more dense mammary 



tissue. They serve not only to convey the milk from the secreting 
cells to the cistern and teat canal but also to store the pi c 
the gland until it is remoied either by the^ sucking of the young or 
by mechanical or hand milking. Figure 249 siiows a vertical tians- 
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verse section through un udder and gives a general idea of its gross 
struct II re. 

Quarters Are Distinct 

Altliough it i8 generally accepted that the right and left halves 
of the udder are distinct, it is more or less commonly believed that 
some communication exists between the front and rear quarters on 
the same side. A study of the manner in which the mammary glands 
develop in the heifer xrom birth to maturity gives evidence that the 
quarters are distinct. The first traa^s of glandular development 
(;an be detected very soon after birth in the form of a single tiny 
straight tube leading from near the abdominal attachment to each 
teat. This tube or duct can be felt by rolling the tissue between 
the thumb and finger. Each one is distinct, and they are widely 
separated. In developing, the^se tubes first become enlarged near 
the center and then elongate vertically. The front and rear ones 
on the same side continue to enlarge and approach each other until 
they join at the base, leaving a V-shaped depression above. Gradu- 
ally this depression becomes filled with tissue, and they become 
continuous. Since the two quarters on the same side develop from 
entirely distinct units, it would hardly be expected that they would 
comi|nunicate even though they approach and finally become attached 
to eacli other. 

To illustrate the distinctness of all four quarters, an udder was 
removed from a mature co^y after the milk had been drawn in the 
usual manner. A clear formalin solution was pumped through the 
teats into the left front and right rear quarters, while the right front 
and left rear quarters were filled in a similar manner with a forma- 
lin solution carrying a red dye. The udder was then frozen and 
sawed into horizontal transverse sections. Figure 250 shows one 
of these sections. The color line between the quarters is distinct, 
sliowing that none of the fluid passed from one quarter to another. 
No distinct septum is found between the front and rear quarters 
such as is found between the right and left Jialves, yet communica- 
tion does not normally exist between them. 

Judgment of the value of an udder and its rapacity to function is 
ordinarily based upon its external size and shape (fig. 251) and 
upon the quality oi its tissue. An udder that is hard or meaty is 
supposed to be deficient in capacity and in number of secreting cells. 
A common belief is that the ca])acity of the cow’s udder is normally 
small and that the greater part of the milk obtained at any regular 
milking is secreted during tlie few minutes recmired for milking. A 
casual examination of a cross section of an udder mves the impres- 
sion that the ducts are small and that the gland is fargely a mass of 
tissue with only a limited storage capacity. XTdder capacity as herein 
discussed is understood to mean the storage space within its secretory 
system. 

Udder Capacity Large 

Recent tests have shown the capacity of the udder to be mueb 
greater than is commonly supposed. In determining its capacity 
the udder is removed from the cow immediately after she is killed 
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Care is exercised that the tissue is not cut or injured. It is milked 
out completely and suspended from a frame in as nearly a normal 
position as possible. A formalin solution is pumped through the 
teats into each quarter until it is filled. The udder is then frozen 
and sectioned for a study of its gross and microscopic structure. 



Fig. 251. — External side view of udder abowu in Figuw 249 


Since the tissue is not cut in its removal from the cow the formalin 
is held within the secretory system. The quantity of formalin 
pumped into the udders is measured. The capacity of five udders 
has been determined in this manner and is shown in Table 30. 


Table 30. — Vapocity^ of the secretory system of the udder 


Nuinlx'r of COW 

Breed 

Portion of udder filled 

! 

1 Amount of 
fluid used 

Capacity of 
secretory 
system 

Equivalent 
in milk 

24r) * 

1 Holstein 

4 quarters 

Cubic 

emtimtirrs 
* 12, 000 
13. 000 
4, 700 
6,200 
10,200 

Cubic 

centtmetcTs 
M2, 000 
13, 000 
9, 400 
12, 400 
20,400 

Pounds 
27.26 
29..^ 
21.36 
28. 17 
46. 35 

221 

! do 

L . .do 

243 

..do 

2 right quarters 

4r)9 

jersey 

do 

292 

llolstein. j 

_ _do 

A verage 




' ' 

30.63 







» For any who might be accustomed to think of udder capacity as the quantity of milk produced in two 
or more milkings during a period of 24 hours, it should be mentioned that capacities as given in this table 
refer to single mllngs of the udder, 

’Approximately. « 

No. 249 was a hard, fleshy, fibrous udder. It had been milking 
approximately six weeks, but had been infected. The quantity of 
formalin injected was approximately 12,000 cubic centimeters or 
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between 3 and gallons. No. 221 was j)articTilarly coarse and 
fibrous. It had been infected and was secreting only a small quan- 
tity of milk. No. 243 had been dry for 12 months and was of the 
meaty type but shrunken in size. No. 459 was loose and yielding 
and had been lactating three months following a premature parturi- 
tion. No, 292 was from a heifer in her first lactation period and had 
been lactating 43 days. 

Since the staining solution which was injected into diagonally 
opposite quarters did not penetrate either of the other quarters, it is 
obvious that the four quarters of the udder are entirely distinct. 
Similarly, from the fact that the secretory systems of the five udders 
accommodated on the average a volume oi formalin equivalent in 
milk to more than 30 pounds, it is evident that the storage capacity 
of a cow’s udder is greatly in excess of that generally supposed. 

W. W. Sw^ETT. 


U REA — A Nitrogen Present fertilizer practices, as far as 

Fertilizer with nitrogen materials are concerned, consist 
Many Advantages in using ainnionium sulpliate and sodium 
nitrate, cxmtaining, respectively, 25 and 20 
per 'lent equivalent ammonia, either alone or in mixtures with other 
plant foods. The largest use of these two materials is in mixtures 
of rather low total plant-food content. 

Several disadvantages are well recognized as attendant upon this 
practice. In the first place, freight charges, whi(;h are no longer 
an inconsiderable item in the farmer’s fertilizer bill, are paid upon 
a large content of inert materials. Secondly, in tlie case of many 
of our present standard nitrogen carriers their use in large quantities 
adds to the soil an undesirable element. 

Urea, which is formed by the reaction of ammonia and carbon 
dioxide, contains about 5G per cent ammonia. Its decomposition in 
the soil and utilization by the plants does not leave behind any 
undesirable materials. The carbon dioxide liberated after the am- 
monia has been used up is either absorbed by the plant or assists 
in the process of making phosphates available. Hence it is a highly 
desirable constituent in the soil. 

Synthetic Ammonia to Meet Requirement 

The increased demand for fertilizer nitrogen will undoubtedly be 
met by synthetic ammonia made from coal, air, and water. During 
the manufacture of ammonia by this process, large quantities of 
carbon dioxide are fonned as a by-product. In fact, more than 
enough carbon dioxide is produced by the y\ater-gas s}mthetic am- 
monia process to combine with all the ammonia to form urea. Pure 
carbon dioxide, such as is obtained as a by-product from this process, 
has a real value and has many applications in other industries, for 
example, in the manufacture of dairy products, and in making the 
new roirigerant known as "‘''dry ice.” In the future, we may expect 
to see the fixed-nitrogen industry supply not only these more desir- 
able fertilizers, but also a valuable product for churning and ice- 
cream manufacture. 
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The production of urea is a difficult chemical operation and all 
the problems in its production have not yet been solved, even in 
Germany where its production has reached substantial figures. It 
is confidently believed, however, that in the course of time the pro- 



Fio. 1*52. — Growth of cotton with urt'a. At left, urt-a. 3,000 pounds 8-8-4 fertilizer 
per ncro; yield, 1,412 pounds of seed cotton. At right, no nitrogen, 1,000 pounds 
0-8-4 fertilizer per acre; yield, pounds of seed cotton 



Fig 253. — Growth of corn with urea. At left, urea, 1,000 pounds 4-4-2 ferti- 
lizer per acre; yield, 14.1 hiishels. At right, no nitrogen, 1,000 pounds 0-4-2 
fertilizer i)er acre; yield, 24.6 bushels 


duction of urea will be as easily accomplished as the manufacture 
of synthetic ammonia is to-day. The Department of Agidculture 
is endeavoring to solve these problems, to the end that the Ameri- 
can farmers may have cheaper and better fertilizers. 

TT J TTpaqi. 
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V EGETABLES Stabilization is taken here to mean any 
and Their Varie- process by which it may be possible to 
tal Stabilization approach more nearly that ideal condition 
where all vegetable seed sold would be 
within a certain standard of purity as to varietal type. 

The term standard is not applicable to the seed business in the 
same sense as, for example, to the manufacture of bolts, because 
the same uniiormity and gradation is not possible. Turnips are 
not shaped by macliinery, and soil and climate do not affect the 
making of bolts. The processes of stabilizing vegetable varieties 
and of standardizing manufactured articles therefore have little in 
common. In the case of bolts, the manufacturer and the dealer 
find that they have only a fraction of the number of types existing 
before standardization took place. This is the essence of the process 
of standardizing manufacture. But there is confusion as to whether 
the stabilization of turnip varieties shall mean fewer names in the 
catalogues or fewer shapes and sizes of turnips growing from any 
one packet of seed. There is demand for both sorts of simplification, 
but our definition includes only the latter. Many seedsmen would 
be glad to cut down the number of varieties, but the gardener is more 
interested in having what he buys as a certain variety of turnip 
always turn out to be 75 or 85 or 95 per cent the thing that he has in 
mind when he orders. 

This sort of uniformity is also distinct from the rectification of 
varietal names, though there are points where the two impinge. It 
is not so important that the Georgia planter and the Michigan 
planter should both call a variety of turnip by the same name as 
it is that they should both get that variety when they order it. There 
is, of course, great need of authentication of the varietal names of 
vegetables, but that is not stabilization. 

Nature of the Problem 

The possibility and the ease of the stabilization here considered 
are not the same with all vegetables. The ease of its accomi)Iishment 
will depend on several things; first, the method of propagation. If 
vegetative propagation is used, the process of stabilization is easy 
and the percentage of purity attainable should be very* high. This 
statement applies to potatoes, the Jerusalem aiticlioke, horseradish, 
and such other vegetables as are not propagated by seed. The 
stabilization of crops produced from seed, however, is very much 
more difficult. The work in this case is perennial and must be kept 
trued up continually each year. But among seed-propagated crops 
there is also much variation in the ease with which the varieties are 
kept pure. This will depend on whether the blossoms are habitually 
self-pollinated or cross- pollinated. Among the vegetables which are 
somewhat readily held true to type are peas, beans, tomatoes, and 
lettuce. There is some natural crossing in these plants, but it is 
usually slight. On the other hand, the habitually cross-pollinated 
plants, such as beets, sweet corn, cabbage, spinacn, melons, water- 
melons, squashes, radishes, carrots, parsnips, and others, are very 
difficult to get to a pure type or to keep to that type when it is 
once obtained. 
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To all this must be added the question of warehouse mixture. 
Threshing machinery and warehouse handling require the closest 
care to prevent mixture. Peas, so far as crossmg is concerned, are 
the safest of vegetables, but this fact is offset by the very great danger 
of mechanical mixing in putting the large quantities of seed through 
the threshing and cleaning processes. 

It may be possible to weigh all these considerations justly and to 
express them properly in the percentage of purity required for each 
vegetable, but the problem will be very difficult. 

Accurate Descriptions Required 

As a preliminary to setting a standard it will be necessary, of 
course, to liaA e accurate descriptions made of each variety to be sta- 
bilized. To return to the bolts, this preliminary step will correspond 
to the specifications for manufacture. It will therefore be necessary 
for everybody to agree on what each name shall represent. The 
description can hardly be too accurate, too inclusive, or the illustra- 
tive materials (such as tracings, drawings, paintings, models, and 
herbarium specimens) too numerous, if the work is to be rightly or 
usefully done. It would seem also that since the greatest demand 
for this sort of stabilization is from persons Avho make their living 
at growing vegetables — truckers, canners, market gardeners, and 
greenhouse growers — the limited number of varieties grown by them, 
or, better yet, a selected partial list of these varieties, should be 
first tried. 

It is worth while to consider the causes of the contlition whicli has 
led to the demand for stabilization. The present-day seed business 
is very complex and the sources from wdiich any one variety of tur- 
nip can be oought are very numerous. Is the seed trade more lax 
than formerly, or is the demand for uniformity a new thing? Cer- 
tainly the seed trade can not be accused of having neglected its 
business. Certainly also this demand for uniformity has become 
vocal and insistent only in the last three or four decades, arising 
with our large vegetable growing and shipping industries involving 
market gardener, trucker, greenhouse grower, and canner. So the 
thing that is new is not the lack of stabilization, which is less than at 
any time in the past, but the need for stabilization, which has grown 
more ur|^ent with recent years. This need may be met by organiza- 
tion ana by the pooling of buying operations in some of the minor 
trucking and greenhouse varieties of vegetables. 

Seed of Grand Rapids lettuce, for instance, can always be bought 
of satisfactory purity in sufficient quantities to supjdy everybody, 
l^robably also poor stocks arc sometimes obtained by the careless 
buyer. The case is very different in that variety in which the most 
money is invested, and which is probably the single most important 
type handled by seedsmen, the Alaska pea. The seedsmen’s hazard 
and investment are both very much greater here than with the 
lettuce, and there are occasional years of poor crops when there 
does not appear to be enough of the right sort of Alaska peas to 
supply the demand. Also, unfortunately, there are always consider- 
able supplies of the wrong kinds of Alaska peas to be found, since 
these have legitimate uses for stock feed, forage, and the production 
of split peas. 
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To summarize, there has arisen in recent decades a demand for a 
degree of uniformity hitherto unknown in certain varieties of vege- 
tables used for trucking, market gardening, canning, and green- 
house growing, 

The better seedsmen have fairly well kept abreast of this demand. 
The consumers can not always be sufficiently informed to buy where 
buying is safest. 

The task of fixing more definitely' the types of commercial as dis- 
tinguished from home varieties must be based on a full understand- 
ing of what each variety is, which means that exact varietal knowl- 
edge must precede any attempt at stabilization. 

I). N. Shoemaker. 

V EGETABLE Mart The tendencies in marketing which are 
Conditions in apparent to-day, even those which have 
Rapid Change been noticeable for several years may not 
prove to be permanent. The evolution of 
our fruit and vegetable industries has been so rajud that no one 
may predict with complete confidence just what will happen next. 
Much of our production still results from the exploitation of new 
regions. We can not tell whether the present methods of marketing 
are permanent until we know what areas are to be permanent sources 
of supply and upon what scale they can produce after the period 
of exploitation has passed. 

Visitation of Mildew 

From about 1910 to 1925 it was believed that the Imperial Val- 
ley of California was the great permanent inuskmelon patcli of the 
United States and that its annual contribution would be limited 
only by the capacity of the country to consume the ‘‘ cantaloupe ” 
of commerce. In 1926 came a sudden and devastating visitation of 
mildew which lowered the cjuality and injured the reputation of the 
fruit. Shipments were sharply reduced. The whole indiistry is 
jeopardized. A marked tendency away from delivered sales and in 
favor of selling f. o. b. had been apparent in recent seasons but 
to-day no one knows whether buyers will continue to buy f. o. b. 
products of such doubtful quality. 

Granting that there can be no long-time survey of trends in so new 
and variable an industry as is our long-distance marketing of vege- 
tables, certain developments seem significant. There are certain 
hardy green vegetables such as spinach, cabbage, lettuce, celery, 
and several root crops, which are not seriously injured by ordinary 
frosts during most of their growing period. Furthermore, these 
products are not ruined if exposed to temperatures slightly below 
freezing while in transit or during distribution. They are there- 
fore relatively safe crops for all who grow and handle them. Suc- 
cessive plantings can be made during the long, mild fall and winter 
season of the extreme South and Southwest and an occasional loss 
from an unusual freeze results in higher prices for the plantings 
immediately following which find a relatively bare market. 

Production of Safer Crops Stimulated 

Marketing agencies are therefore promoting the growing of these 
products on a larger and larger scale. The areas of potential pro- 
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duction are so large that there is a generally well-sustained pressure 
of supply on the market. More and more these products are finding 
their way into chain grocery stores and are kept constantly before 
the housewife in fresh and abundant supply and of fairly well- 
standardized quality. 

The demand of the chain store for uniformity of grade is reflected 
all the way back to the grower. The trend toward standardization 
of quality and fairly unitorm grading of our hardier green vegetables 
is evident and apparently permanent. Incidentally the retailer is 
doing all the advertising of these products. No growers’ organization 
is doing any extensive consumer advertising of green vegetables. 

Ever since extensive vegetable production at great distances from 
market was first undertaken there has been a tendency on the part 
of the grower to decline to take all the risks. He has required the 
stimulus of an advance of money to persuade him to plunge heavily 
in so hazardous a venture. The truck crop is not a banker’s security. 
The dealer desiring large and continuous supplies has had to provide 
a large part of the cash to produce the crop. There seems to have 
been a ^eady trend toward tying up large-scale truck production 
more and more closely with marketing agencies willing to finance 
the grower. Thus the first wholesale handlers of these products have, 
in the aggregate, acquired steadily increased financial interests in the 
production of the crops they sell. 

The cooperative movement has, on the other hand, made but little 
progress among growers of highly perishable, short-season truck 
crops for distant shipment. Memberships are too transient ; produc- 
tion too variable; market prices too fluctuating; management too 
intricate; and season of operation often too short to make probable 
a large measure of success. 

Long-Distance Competition 

A third trend is definitely discernible. The long-distance shipper 
of standardized products tends to compete more and more persistently 
with the local grower during the season for homegrown products. 
This results from the two trends first mentioned. Local truck crops 
have heretofoi^e been sold largely ungraded or with little uniform- 
ity of grading. They are therefore not suitable for chain-store dis- 
tribution, nor for other outlets which the larger dealers have devel- 
oped for their graded goods from distant sources. Thus the local 
grower is finding much of the cash business of his home market closed 
to him. Many thrifty cash buyers who once went to a farmer’s mar- 
ket now buy many fresh vegetables of entirely satisfactory quality 
at a chain store. 

This situation has developed a fourth trend, the door-to-door 
sale of fresh vegetables and fruits from motor vehicles, especially in' 
relatively small towns, so that it is the village which is becoming the 
local gardener’s outlet for much which the city once consumed. 
He sells to a peddler who, with his motor truck, can cover a wide 
territory and serve many consumers who can not conveniently 
patronize the chain store nor visit a public market. In this way 
many local growers may escape direct coinpetition with graded prod- 
ucts from a distance, but the chain store invades smaller and smaller 
communities and the day when the local gardener must grade hm 
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products very much as does his distant competitor seems close at 
hand. 

Products for Gardeners Near Cities 

It seems inevitable also that commercial gardeners near lar^e 
cities must specialize more and more on those products which, in their 
season, are better than any which can come from a distance and on 
those which are most difficult to transport without serious loss in 
quality. Among these are such crops as sweet corn, garden peas, and 
fresh-shelled beans of all kinds. 

In spite of considerable discussion and some legislation in its 
favor the farmer’s retail market does not appear to be growing in 
importance. Where these markets are well patronized they furnish 
an outlet for many fresh, ungraded products which can not be 
shipped profitably for long distances. Itinerant motor-truck oper- 
ators also can dispose of much ungraded produce, for the purchaser 
is not prejudiced by a comparison of qualities. Aside from these 
outlets, however, the local producer will find careful grading increas- 
ingly necessary. 

Weli.8 a. Sherman. 

V ILLAGE Planning Most American villages are social and 
Contributing to trade centers for the surrounding farming 
Better Farm Life community. Villages, as a rule, come into 
existence mainly to serve farmers. This 
may not be the purpose of those who start villages, but unless service 
to farmers is given, success is seldom attained. Villages are essential 
to farmers as places to trade, to market products, to procure the usual 
professional services, to worship, to educate children, and to satisfy 
social and recreational desires. A good kind of village is needed for 
‘‘a good kind of life on the farm.” Farmers, in their own interest, 
should protect and sustain the villages that serve them. Our best vil- 
lages are those where the village and the farming people recognize 
and utilize their mutual relationship. 

It is of interest to farmers that villages should be distinctive, 
wholesome, convenient, and efficient. In the march of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization some villages are passing out of existence. 
Villages of a cohesive type, whose people are bound together by 
s^trong social and community life and civic pride, have the best 
chance to endure. Village people themselves should be interested in 
making their villages distinctive and serviceable, both for present 
use and for future expansion. Distinction and serviceability depend 
greatly on physical make-up. This necessitates good planning. 

Some of the elements of good physical make-U]) of towns or vil- 
lages are direct approaches, convenient and pleasing entrances and 
e^tits, broad tree-lined streets both direct and radiating, a common 
or village green, a civic center, open spaces, parks, and playgrounds, 
sanitary housing conditions, conveniently located and attractive pub- 
lic buildings, private dwellings and public buildings of good archi- 
tecture set well back from the street and surrounded with ample 
lawns, and clean attractive borders. Such features make for civic 
efficiency, convenience, and social well-being. 
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In such places are found the farmer’s automobiles on Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Here the ever increasing army of summer 
tourists make their stops. Such villages give promise of perma- 
nence, of becoming strong, virile, indispensable towns where the best 
citizenship is found, surrounded by a farming community that is 
satisfied with its marketing and recreational center. 

Planning Problems of Cities 

Present-day cities are laboriously cutting out extraneous growths, 
removing excrescences, and rebuilding themselves to meet modern 
conditions. Great tenement sections are eliminated, costly buildings 
torn down, century-old trees uprooted, expensive suburban tracts 
ac(juired in order to create modern housing sections, widen thorough- 
fares, build civic centers, install gateways, and create public parks 
and playgrounds. Huge sums are spent annually to excise unhealth- 
ful situations which foresight might have prevented. 

Must the 18,000 American villages look forward to these painful 
operations at maturitj ? Not necessarily! Some States are tardily 
leading the way in preventive planning for towns and villages as 
witness the work of the Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards, the Iowa Town Planning Association, and the Wisconsin 
State Rural Planning Committee with its local county committees, 
all of wdiich include villages in their ministrations. 

The same may be said of such regional associations as the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Association, the Regional Planning Association 
of the San Francisco Bay Counties, and the Westchester County 
Planning Commission. State and private colonizing companies are 
building well-planned communities as at Ojibwa, Wis., Durham and 
Patterson, Calif., and in Pender County. N. C. 

Notable new' villages recently carefully planned wdth a view to 
esthetic and physical comfort are found at Mariemont, Ohio, Long- 
view, Wash., Pinehurst, N. C., where certain farm lands were defi- 
nitely set aside, and at Palo Verde, Calif., where exceptional pro- 
visions for parks and j)laygrounds were made. 

Many foresighted villages are initiating their own planning prac- 
tices. In some places this is accomplished by large-piece reconstruc- 
tion w'ork at one time, wdiile in other villages the j)lanning w'ork is 
continued through many years. Weston and Cohassett, Mass., have 
replanned their town centers by removing old structures, broadening 
and straightening roadways, eliminating insanitary surroundings, 
and providing commons and establishing notable civic centers. (Figs. 
1^54 and 255.) Brandon and Jericho, Vt., have grouped trade or 
public buildings about a ])ublic park or common with radiating tree- 
lined streets. Leroy, Ohio, and Waverly, Pa., have established 
civic centers. Forrest City, N. C., and Simsbury and Salisbury, 
Conn., have centered their planning activities on one main street. 
Newport, Vt.j and Ashfield, Mass., have recently completed im- 
portant planning developments about lake shores. 

Other recent notable planning features are stream-side improve- 
ments at Logan, Utah, Cape (Brardeau, Mo., and Lewisburg, Pa.; 
railroad gateways at Forrest City, Ark., Harper, Kans., and Post, 
Tex,; trolley gateways at West "Milton, Ohio, Wheaton, 111., and 
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Morrison Ridge, Kans. ; park developments at Geary, Okla., and 
Waterloo, Wis. ; playgrounds at Pipestone, Minn., and Elizabethville, 
Pa.; waterworks adornments at Norwich, N. Y., and Morrisville, 
Vt; glen and waterfall reservations at Barre, Mass,; cemetery devel- 



opment at Bowman, Ga., Guttenberg, Iowa, and Geddes, S. Dak. ; and 
vacant lot improvements at New Hampton, N. H., and Benwood, 
W. Va. 

A striking rec^ent improvement is evident in the proper location, 
architecture, and gi-ound improvements of public buildings such as 
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schools, churches, libraries, town halls, courthouses, post offices, and 
community buildings. 

The great sums now being spent for city planning are really for 
replanning and reconstruction, necessitated by earlier mistakes and 



haphazard growth. To plan a town is to exert careful control over 
its physical development as a whole. It is not a waste but a saving 
of money. It is made unnecessary to spend great sums in the future 
for reconstruction. 

Village planning is in its infancy in the United States. If right- 
fully carried out it promises much for the economic, social, and 
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esthetic welfare of the 20,000,000 people who live in villages or 
small towns and the 30,000,000 farm people who use them. 

Watne C. Nason. 


W AGES of Farm The general trend of farm wages from 

Labor in the 1866 to date has been upward along with 
Last 60 Years mices, cost of living, and industrial wages. 

Farm wages were between 75 and 80 per cent 
of the 1910-1014 average in 1866 and 1869, dropping to less than 60 
per cent, their lowest point for the past 60 years, between 1877 and 
1880. From 1882 to 1893 farm wages continued at about 65 per cent, 
dropping to 61 per cent in 1894. Farm wages improved slov^rly dur- 
ing the remainder of the nineties, rose rapidly until 1905, ana con- 
tinued to rise at a less rapid rate until 1916 when, under the influence 



Fig. 256. — Farm wages, industrial wages, and cost of living. 1865 to 1025, inclusive 


of World War conditions and postwar expansion, farm wages reached 
a peak in 1920 which was 230 per cent of the 1910-1914 average. 
Farm wages dropped to 150 per cent in 1921, and 146 per cent in 
1922 during the more acute stages of the postwar deflation and 
depression period. They rose to about 160 to 170 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average in 1923, at which level they have continued for the 
past several years. The general trend of farm wages from 1866 to 
1925 is shown in Figure 256, together with the trends of industrial 
wages and of the general cost of living in cities and towns. 

Farm Wages and Industrial Wages 

In 1866 both farm and industrial wages stood at 78 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average, while the cost of living in cities and towns was 
more than double that amount, or 158 per cent. Neither industrial 
or farm wages reflected the high-price level of Civil War days. In- 
dustrial wages advanced to about 85 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average during the first few years following the Civil War, while 
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farm wages tended toward lower levels. Both industrial and farm 
wages reached the low point for the past 60 years during the late 
seventies. Industrial wages were not affected as much by the hard 
times of the nineties as were farm wages. Beginning with the late 
nineties farm v^ages began to rise more rapidly than industrial wages 
until about 1906 when they both continued to rise at about the same 
rate, reaching approximately the same peak in 1920. Both groups 
of wages dropped from 1920 to 1922, but farm wages dropped much 
farther. Farm wages during the past few years have been only 
about 160 to 170 per cent of the 1910-1914 average, while industrial 
wages have at no time been less than 200 per cent of the pre-war 
average and have since reached a point fully as high as the peak 
of 1920. 

The cost of living decreased rapidly from 1865 to 1879 when it 
reached a low point at about the same time as both i^.dustrial and 
farm wages. The cost of living index was above both wage indexes 
until about 1890, but since 1890 it has been generally below industrial 
wages and except for a 10-year period from 1903 to 1913, above farm 
wages. The cost of living index started upward at the beginning 
of the World War, before wages, but did not reach as high a peak 
in 1920. It dropped from 1920 to 1922 and has remained slightly 
above farm wages, but very much below industrial wages. 

Factors in the Trend of Farm Wages 

It is to be expected that farm wages and industrial wages would 
tend to have the same general trend over a long period of years. 
There have always been some shifts in labor supply from city to 
country and back again at certain seasons of the year and from year 
to year. If the wage inducements were great enough, the shift would 
be largely in one direction. High industrial wages at the present 
time are attracting farm laborers from the country. Since industrial 
labor has become better organized it has been able to keep wages 
moving upward in close harmony with the cost of living, with some 
slight lag, early in the war, and has even been able to hold industrial 
wages at the high war levels after the cost of living declined. 

The recovery of business in 1922 and 1923 was reflected by a sub- 
stantial recovery in both farm and industrial wages in 1923. The 
restriction of immigration was undoubtedly a contributing factor to 
this rise. But farm wages have remained between 160 and 170 jier 
cent of the 1910-1914 average while industrial wages have reached 
a level fully as high as that reached in 1920. Although farm and 
industrial wages tend to have the same trend over a long period of 
time and are subject to many of the same influences such as deflation, 
business depression and recovery and immigration restriction, another 
highly important factor at work is the relative level of the prices of 
farm products as received by farmers. 

Farm wages improved relatively faster than industrial wages from 
the late nineties to the beginning of the war in 1914. During that 
period the price of farm products increased relatively more than the 
prices of industrial products. It is undoubtedly true at the present 
time that farm wages are held at a lower level than industrial wages 
by the much lower level of farm prices. With farm prices of corn, 
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cotton^ and other farm products at present levels the farmer can not 
aflPoird to hire much farm labor even at the present relatively low 
level of farm wages. On the other hand with industrial wages and 
earnings increasing, it is not likely that farm wages will decrease 
materially. 

C. F. Sarle. 

W AGES of Farm Farm wages appear to be influenced by 
Hands Governed three major factors: (1) Supply of farm 
by Three Factors labor, (2) cost of living, and (3) factory 
employment and wages. 

The supply of farm laborers affects the wages they receive in 
very much tlie same way that the supply of a commodity influences 
its market price. An increased supply means lower wages or prices 



Fig. 2r»7. - Supply of fjniri labor and wnj^os adjusted for changes in oohI of living. 
All increase in the supply of farm laborers means lower wages, and a decrease 
means higher wages 


and a decreased supply means higher wages or prices. Since 1919, 
this relationship has been generally true if account is taken of the 
changes in the price level or cost of living. 

In Figure 257 is shown a farm-labor supply and wages curve. 
The irulex of farm labor supply (measured horizontally on the 
figure) is derived fi-orn reports or farmer correspondents who indi- 
cate annually whether the supply and demand for farm labor in 
their localities are above or below normal. The inde.\ of wages is 
also ba^d on reports by farmer correspondents. For use in this 
comparison, the reported average wages have been adjusted for 
changes in the cost of living in the United States and therefore 
represent changes in the purchasing power of farm wages. Both 
the supply and wage conditions of 1919 are here expressed as 100. 
Thus in 1921 the supply of farm labor in relation to the demand 
in that year was 01 per cent greater than in 1919. Wages, after 
allowing for the lower cost of living in the United States in 1921, 
consequently fell to 17 per cent from the 1919 level. 
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Factory employment and factory wages are both indirect factors 
in farm wages. During the past seven years for which data are 
available, increases in factory employment have been accompanied 
by decreases in the farm labor supply, and vice versa. Apparently 
when there is ^n active demand tor labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries, some farm hands are induced, probably by the prospect of 
higher city wages, to leave the farms, and when factory workers 
are laid oif, some of them return to or seek employment on farms. 

Factory Wages an Influence 

This movement of the labor supply between farm and factory tends 
to cause farm wages during the year to vary somewhat with lactory 
wages except in the months of unusually heavy demand for farm 
hands. Thus since 1923 farm wages and earnings of factory workers 
have fluctuated in the same way in each season of tiie year except 
between April and July. The heavy demand for harvest labor dur- 
ing the past three years has caused farm w^ages to go up while fac- 
tory w^ages declined. Evidently more hands were needed on the 
farm than were made available for farm work by the slowing down 
of manufacturing activity during the summer. Between October and 
January farm wages have declined more rapidly than industrial 
wage earnings, since the demand for farm labor in January is prob- 
ably at the lowest point of the year. 

L. H. Be.\n. 

W ASHING Clothes Laundering has been done the w^orld 
a Problem in over ever since fabrics have been used for 
Temperatures personal or household purposes. The aim 
has always been the same — ^to get out all 
the dirt and to get back the original color or whiteness without 
injury to the fabric. Many methods have been tried, in all coun- 
tries, with varying degrees of success, from the primitive rubbing 
on the stones of the river hank to the modern washing machine. 

The principle of all w^ashing consists in sending a cleansing liquid 
through the clothes with sufficient force to dislodge the dirt. How 
hot shall this cleansing fluid be? This is an important question and 
when answered as the result of scientific study will go a long way 
toward working out a standard home-laundry method. For this 
reason the studies being undertaken at the present time by the de- 
partment are emphasizing washing temperatures. 

Before choosing the proper w^ashing temperatures, a study must 
be made of tlie properties of soap, the characteristics of the common 
textile fibers from which fabrics are made, the kinds of soil that 
get on fabrics in everyday use, and the fastness of dyes to washing. 

Friction and water are not enough to extract dirt from fabric's 
because loose dirt is held by a film of grease. Soap is needed also 
because it has the power of wetting greasy surfaces and of attract- 
ing to itself the dirt and grease, leaving the fabric clean. In order 
to act as a detergent, or cleanser, the soap must be dissolved in 
water. This is one of the reasons the temperature of wash water is 
important. Soap will dissolve at low or high temperatures depend- 
ing on the kind of fat which was used in its manufacture. The 
vegetable fats usually produce soaps which can be dissolved in cool 
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water and are so-called oleic acid or soft-oil soaps. Soaps made 
frwn animal fats, the so-called tallow soaps, generally require hot 
water to dissolve them. The temperature of wash water, however, 
does not depend alone on what will dissolve the different kinds of 
soap. Some of the textile fibers from which fabrics are woven are 
affected by water of different temperatures. Before buying the 
soap for laundering, therefore, it is important to know whether 
clothes can stand very hot water. 

Fibers Chiefly Used 

The fibers which are used most extensively in the manufacture of 
textiles may be divided into three classes: (1), The animal fibers, 
including silk and wool; (2), the vegetable fibers, cotton and flax; 
and (3), the artificial fiber, rayon. 

The animal fibers belong to a group of substances known as pro- 
teins and are soluble in an alkaline solution and injured by high tem- 
peratures. Wool is a slender, wavy fiber composed of elongated 
cells and covered throughout its varying length of three-quarters of 
an inch to 8 inches with minute overlapping scales. This peculiar 
structure of wool causes it to become felted when rubbed, or washed 
in very hot water or an alkaline solution. Silk, on the other hand, 
does not consist of a numlier of small cells, but is one long round 
filament. If unbroken in winding off the cocoon it may be as long 
as 40 feet. It does not shrink like wool, but is somewhat sensitive to 
heat and alkaline solutions. These properties of wool and silk sug- 
gest careful handling in laundering fabrics of these fibers, use of a 
neutral soft, oil soap, and need for lukewarm water for suds and 
rinses. 

The cotton fiber comes from the fruit pod of the cotton plant and 
is three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches long. Under the m .^.oscope 
it looks like a twisted ribbon. Linen is made from the flax plant 
and the flax fibers are longer than cotton, varying from 12 to 36 
inches in length. Flax fibers look like a straight ribbon with cross 
markings when examined with a magnifying glass. Both cotton and 
flax are made of cellulose and are not hurt by boiling water or 
weakly alkaline solutions. More drastic treatment can be used in 
washing fabrics of these fibers than is possible with silks and woolens. 
Brisk rubbing and stirring, a tallow laundry soap, and hot water 
can be used to good effect on cottons and linens. 

Artificial silk, which is becoming more and more popular for 
undergarments and, in combination with other fibers, for dress fab- 
rics, requires a certain care in laundering. It swells and loses 
strength when put into water and alkaline solutions. Therefore 
artificial silk fabrics must l>e squeezed rather than rubbed to remove 
the soil, and a neutral soap dissolved in lukewarm water used for 
suds and tepid water for rinses. 

Colors Cause Anxiety 

A colored fabric made from any textile fiber always causes greater 
anxiety in washing than anything white. How it is going to come 
out is oftentimes a gamble. Recently, h^^wever, great steps for- 
ward have been made in dyes and dyeingj, and colored fabrics have 
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been produced which are more likely to launder well. Still it is 
universally known that colored* goods must be separated from white 
goods in laundering and treated as gently as possible while getting 
them clean. The general rule is to use neutral soap suds no hotter 
than lukewarm, followed by rinses of the same temperature, and 
to wash and rinse as quickly as possible. The hotter the water, the 
more of the dye will be stripped from the fabric by the soap suds. 

The kind of soil on clothing also has to be considered in deciding 
on the proper temperature for washing. Excluding stains, which 
have to be treated aside from the regular laundry process, there are 
four kinds of dirt: (1) Albuminous matter, as for example, eggs, 
blood, or any body excretion; (2) finely divided matter, as soot and 
dust; (3) animal and vegetable fats; (4) machine and mineral oils. 

Albumin is the only one of these which is changed by tempera- 
ture between that of an ordinary room (70° F.) and of boiling water 
(212° F.). At a temperature about midway between these two, 
albumin changes to a form which will not dissolve in water, or be- 
comes set ” on the fabric. The water for washii^ is generally 
somewhere between room temperature and boiling. If clothes have 
on them perspiration or other body excretions, or bits of food contain- 
ing albumin, there is danger that these may be “ set ” or cooked into 
the fabric if the water is hotter than this halfway point. Very hot 
water may be needed, however, to remove other kinds of dirt. If 
this proves true, in the study now under way, then a preliminary 
soaking in lukewarm water will be recommended in order to get rid 
of the albuminous dirt. 

In studying these various points on washing temperatures, pieces 
of different fabrics are being soiled and then washed in small cylin- 
der washing machines wdth different degrees of hot and cold water. 
The cleanliness of the fabrics is determined by weighing and by the 
use of an instrument called a photometer. The results of all these 
studies will be translated into a standard method for home launder- 
ing which will take out some of the guesswork and make washing 
possible in the easiest, quickest, and most efficient way. 

A. Elizabeth Hill. 


W HEAT Breeding All of the important varieties of wheat 
for Resistance now grown in the United States are sus- 
to Leaf Rust ceptible to one or more of the widely dis- 
tributed fonns of leaf rust. As a result 
leaf rust is usually prevalent on all of the wheat grown where humid 
conditions favorable for its development prevail. The amount of 
damage done by this rust varies considerably from season to season 
and from place to place. The crop seldom is ruined entirely but 
sometimes severe losses occur. 

The hard red w inter wheats, when grown in certain of the humid 
sections of the country, have been more or less resistant to leaf rust. 
The hard wheats, however, lack adaptation to humid conditions and 
can not be grown profitably. Over most of this area the soft red 
winter and white wlieats give better yields than the hard red 
winters, although they are more susceptible to leaf rust. The possi- 
bility thus was presented of combining the resistance of one class 
with the adaptation of the other classes. 

29217^~~ybk 1926 49 
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Experiments were beg^un in 1920, designed in part to study the 
inheritance of resistance to leaf rust but mainly to develop a wheat 
adapted to the humid winter wheat area and resistant to this rust. 
A' series of hybrids were made between several strains of the Kanred 
variety, a hard red winter wheat, and soft red and white wheats. In 
later years Malakoif and other varieties have been used as resistant 
parents in numerous crosses. 

In the course of these investigations hybrids have been made at 
Arlington Experiment Farm, Rosslyn, Va.; at La Fayette, Ind., in 
cooperation with tlie Indiana Experiment Station; and at Manhattan, 
Kans., in cooperation with the Kansas Experiment Station. Prog- 
enies from these hybrids have been grown at the places named and 
also at Knoxville. Tenn., and later in South Carolina and at several 
points in North Carolina, in cooperation with the experiment stations 
of the States named, and also in other States. 

Resistant Selections Tested 

These investigations have now proceeded to the point where a 
number of selections that have shown resistance to leaf rust are 
being tested for adaptation and yield. In the early tests that have 
been made it is apparent that certain strains have been obtained 
that are resistant to leaf rust in the localities where they have lieen 
grown. Some of these have given good \delds and thus appear to 
combine adaptation to these localities with rust resistance. 

The breeding for resistance to leaf rust has been complicated by 
the fact that there are different physiologic forms of this rust which 
behave differently on different varieties. Twelve different physiolo- 
gic forms, distinguishable by their reaction on different wheats, 
have been determined. With several of these forms present in any 
locality in proportions varying from season to season, as seems to 
be the case, the problem of breeding for rust resistance becomes very 
complex. The inheritance of resistance, as a consequence, can 
hardly be determined in field cultures. Despite these conditions the 
results obtained indicate that there is segregation for resistance and 
that the characteristic of low rust susceptibility has been trans- 
mitted to certain of the progeny in combination with certain other 
desirable characters. 


Resistance is Inherited 

By studying in the greenhouse progenies of these hybrids between 
resistant and susceptible wheats, it has been determined that re- 
sistance is definitely inherited. In the greenhouse studies separate 
pure cultures of physiologic forms of leaf rust were used and the 
plants were protected from infection by (tther forms. Approxi- 
mately three resistant to one susceptible segregates appeared in the 
F^ generation of crosses where the hard red wheat Malakotf was used 
as the resistant parent. 

In the F;, generation the susceptible segregates bred true, while 
only one out of three of the resistant bred true, the other two segre- 
gating again into three resistant and one susceptible. In crosses 
where Malakoff was used as the susceptible parent, a segregation of 
one resistant to two intermediate and one susceptible occurred. These 
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facts indicate that resistance in these cases is due to a single genetic 
factor. 

In the case of crosses between two varieties, one which is suscep- 
tible to one form of leaf rust and resistant to another, and one which 
shows the reverse reaction to these two forms, the resistance^ of the 
two parents are independently inherited. A di-hybrid ratio in re- 
spect to reaction to these two physiologic forms of rust is obtained in 
tne Fg. Eesistance to the various physiologic forms so far tested is 
due, therefore, to different factors or groups of factors inherited as a 
unit, the different factors or groups of factors being independently 
inherited. These may be brought together, thus uniting in a single 
strain the resistance to the various physiologic forms possessed by 
the different varieties. It may thus be possible to develop a strain 
of wheat resistant to all physiologic forms of leaf rust. ^Experiments 
along this line are now under way. 

C. E. Leiohty. 


W HEATS Highly Loose smut of wlieat causes an estimated 
Resistant to loss of over 10,000,000 bushels annually in 
Loose Smut the United States. It is possible to control 
the disease by treating tlie seed with hot 
water, but the treatment is difficult to apply and frequently reduces 
the stand and the yield. 

Since 1022 many varieties and strains of wheat have been tested at 
Rosslyn, Va., and Ithaca, N. Y., for resistance to loose smut. All of 
the important eastern wheats and a few of the leading western 
wheats have been included in the tests. As a result, resistant or 
immune strains have been found in the following varieties: Black- 
hull, Dawson. Fulcaster, Fultz, Hussar, Leap, Penquite, Preston, 
Purplestraw, Ridit, Sheplierd, Silversheaf, and Trumbull. 

The list includes some of the most important and widely grown 
vai’ieties, such as Fultz and Fulcaster. Fultz, Fulcaster, and Daw’- 
son generally have been reported to be susceptible to loose smut, but 
the pure-line selections used in these experiments proved to be highly 
resistant. The occurrence of resistant and otlierwise desirable strains 
in these widely grown wheats gives encouragement to the hope of 
reducing the heavy annual loss caused by loose smut of wheat. 

V. F. Tapke. 


W HEAT Mosaic The mosaic diseases of the winter 
Control Through cereals occur on wheat, rye, and barley 
Immune Strains and on wheat-rye hybrids. In the dis- 
tricts where wheat mosaic is^ prevalent it 
is very destructive to certain varieties. 

The great economic and biological importance of the mosaic and 
other virus diseases of plants lias stimulated many scientific workers 
to make ext^sive investigations of these diseases. Although the 
greatest interest seems to be centered around the attempt to discover 
the cause for these diseases, it should be em{)hn sized fhat marked 
progress can be made in their (‘ontrol, even though it is not known 
what causes them. 
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The early studies on wheat mosaic indicated that the disease devel- 
oped regularly from soil infestation. Further study showed that tho 



Fig. 258. — A, HeaJthy Harvest Queen plant; B, Harvest Quet^n plant showing a 
severe case cf the rosette phase of mosaic: C, portion of a healthy leaf of wheat; 
D and F, portions of leaves showing mosaic mottling 


virus can exist in heavy silt soils for at least seven years when winter 
wheat is grown every year or even at irregular intervals. This soil 
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relationship was so strikingly at variance with the accepted ideas 
relating to other mosaic diseases that wheat mosaic was thought for 
a time to be another type of disease. 

The virus does not exist for as long a period in sandy soil as it 
does in the silt and clay types. This very likely is due, to a large 
extent, to differences in the leaching properties of the soils. It is 
evident, therefore, that soil type has an important bearing on its 
retention of a viius. 


Control of Wheat Mosaic 

In the study of this disease it was fortunate that the far-reaching 
possibilities for controlling the mosaics through selection and breed- 
ing for resistance were made strikingly evident. This was brought 
about by a series of favorable circumstances, the most important of 
which were the existence of the virus in the soil and the extreme 
regularity with which the diseavSe developed in wheat grown on uni- 
formly infested areas. 

Wheat is a very favorable plant for conducting disease-resistance 
studies. In no other crop have there been developed so many varie- 
ties and selections and in few others is it possible to study so many 
individuals on a small area of ground. Tuiis combination of favor- 
able circumstances made it possible virtually to wipe out the losses 
due to wheat mosaic after a single season’s study of varieties. Wheat 
mosaic is still with us, but it now occurs primarily on varieties which 
are highly tolerant to the disease. 

Selection studies show that resistant or immune strains may be 
obtained from a very susceptible variety. Harvest Queen wheat can 
not be grown on soil containing a great quantity of virus, yet it has 
been possible to select individual Harvest Queen plants which are so 
resistant to mosaic that no appreciable losses occur, and in some 
ca^^es it appears that there is complete immunity. The principal 
agronomic characters of these selections seem to be essentially like 
those of the original type, and it therefore appears that winter wheat 
mosaic can be held completely in check without sacrificing a valuable 
variety. 

H. H. McKinney. 


W HEAT Reports More coinplete and timely reports upon 
on Production the domestic supply of wheat and its move- 
and Holdings ment into consumption are now becoming 
available through a program put into oper- 
ation by the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. Under 
this program the Bureau of Agricultural Economics^ is collecting 
weekly reports of wheat in terminal markets, and quarterly reports 
of stocks on farms and in country mills and elevators, while the 
Bureau of the Census is collecting quarterly reports of wheat in 
merchant mills. These various reports have Wen adjusted to elimi- 
nate duplication, and taken together present a picture of the Nation’s 
wheat supplies at three-month intervals. 

Heretofore the Department of Agriculture published as of March 
1 and July 1 estimates of wheat on farms and in country mills and 
elevators based upon questionnaires to crop reporters and elevator 
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and mill operators. The reporters were asked to report on the per- 
centage of the preceding year’s crop which, in their judgment, was on 
hand on the given date. The new series of quarterly reports of stocks 
on farms will be based upon reports of actual production and actual 
holdings in bushels. Experience has demonstrated that such sample 
data give somewhat more accurate results. In like manner, operators 
of country mills and elevators are asked to report actual holdings on 
each date. From this sample the quantity held by all such estab- 
lishments will be estimated. 

Data Heretofore Unofficial 

Information on stocks in terminal markets has heretofore been 
gathered only by unofficial agencies. Two of the most commonly 
used reports of this character were those of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and BradstreeCs. The figure issued by the Chicago Board of 
Trade relates to 22 markets and does not include a number of mar- 
kets, particularly in the Southwest, which have more recently become 
important, nor any markets in the Mountain or Pacific Coast States. 
The figure issued by Bradstreet's relates to over 50 markets, some 
of which appear to represent mill holdings, but does not include a 
number of markets which have recently become important. 

The new series of rej^orts on stocks at terminal points are designed 
to cover the holdings in about 42 markets in the following classi- 
fications : 

1. In all public elevators. 

2. In all private elevators or warehouses whose owners or operators 
are engaged in handling or storing grain in interstate commerce, 
except — 

(a) When the storage capacity of such elevator or warehouse 
is less than 25,000 bushels. 

(1) When stocks are for local merchandizing only. 

(r) When stocks are exclusively for local consumption by 
mills, crushers, or malt houses and are not expected to be offered 
again as grain in the markets. 

3. All stocks afloat in boats or barges in lake, river, canal or sea- 
board ports of the United States which have not been cleared for 
export or shipment to another port. 

4. Canadian grain in bond in these designated United States ports 
or markets. 

5. United States grain in Canadian ports or markets. 

Mill Stocks Reports 

Reports on stocks owned by merchant mills of 5,000-barrel 
c^jpacity have been collected by the Bureau of Census beginning with 
June 30, 1925. Published reports show the stocks owned by mills 
which produced about 87 per cent of the flour production reported 
by merchant mills in 1923. Of the remaining merchant mills, many 
do not fall in the 5,000-barrel class, and are not carried on the cur- 
rent census lists. These smaller merchant mills are included in the 
Department of Agriculture country^ mill and elevator report. In 
order to eliminate duplication with Department of Agriculture 
reports the Census Bureau is now reporting stocks held at the mills 
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separately from stocks owned but held elsewhere. This item of 
stocks held at mills supplements the Department of Agriculture 
items. 

This joint arrangement of reports on wheat stocks does not include 
wheat in transit, either by rail or boat, nor in the- small number of 
5,000-barrel mills on the present census list which fail to report to 
that bureau. This last quantity, however, is small and an allowance 
can be made on the basis of holdings of those mills which do report. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates of stocks on farms and in 
country mills and elevators on July 1 relate only to old wheat, while 
the reports of stocks in terminal markets and mills may include some 
new wheat. 

Joseph A. Becker. 

H. S. J’.wiN. 


W HEAT Varieties Several new wheat varieties, introduced 
for the Western or developed through breeding by the 
United States United States Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with State experiment sta- 
tions, have been distributed in the Western States. Some of these 
already have achieved commercial importance and others may soon. 
The more important ones are described and discussed briefly under 
the commercial classes to which they belong. 

Hard Red Spring 

The Kota variety was introduced from Russia and developed con- 
currently by the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. It is a bearded, 
white-glumed variety which is resistant to black stem rust. It also 
is fairly resistant to drought and outyields Marquis in North Dakota 
and adjacent portions of neighboring States where it now occupies 
about l.OOO.OOO acres. 

Reliance is a spring variety produced from a Marquis-Kanred 
cross in coo])erative experiments between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, and Minnesota 
experiment stations. It is a bearded, white-glumed variety, matur- 
ing about one day later than Marquis. It is a vigorous, frost- 
resistant, and high-yielding variety. While it has the resistance of 
Kanred to stem rust it is not as resistant as Kota. Small samples 
of seed were first distributed for commercial growing from the 
Northern Great Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. Dak., in the spring 
of 1926. It should be best adapted to the western portions of the 
Dakotas and in Montana. 


Durum 

Nodak is a pure-line selection from Kubanka developed at the 
Dickinson substation, Dickinson, N. Dak,, in cooperative experiments 
between the United States Department of Agriculture and the North 
Dakota Experiment Station. It is similar to Kubanka except for 
being more resistant to stem rust and a higher yielder. Seed was 
first distributed for commercial growing from the Dickinson substa- 
tion in 1923, and it is estimated that about 5,000 acres were grown in 
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1926. It appears best adapted to central North Dakota where stem 
rust is prevalent. 

Mondak is a different selection from Kubanka but developed 
similarly. Mondak is not resistant to stem rust but yields best in 
Montana and in western North Dakota where stem rust does not 
occur, Mondak differs from Kubanka and Nodak only in being 
slightly later and taller, and having better quality of grain for the 
manufacture of macaroni. Seed was first distributed from the Dick- 
inson substation in 192^) and from the Judith Basin substation, 
Moccasin, Mont., in 1926. 

Akrona is a selection from Arnautka developed at the Akron Field 
Station, Akron, Colo., by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is an early, high-yielding amber durum and of excellent 
quality for the manufacture of macaroni. Seed was first distributed 
irom the Akron Field Station, Akron, Colo., in 1925. It appears 
best adapted to northeastern Colorado and adjacent sections of 
neighboring States. 

Hard Red Winter 

Karmont is a liardy, high-yielding selection of Kharkof developed 
at the Judith Basin substation in cooperative experiments between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. It is slightly hardier than Kharkof 
and yields best in the higher and drier sections of Montana. Seed 
was first distributed from the Moccasin substation in 1922, and it is 
estimated that about 350,000 acres were grown in 1926. 

Newturk is an avnless hard red winter wheat developed from a 
Newton-Turkey cross in cooperative experiments between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the Judith Basin substation. It is as hardy 
and as high yielding as Kharkof or Karmont in Montana, and of 
equal quality. Seed was first distributed for commercial growing 
in the lall of 1926. 

Regal is a smut-resistant selection of Turkey developed in coopera- 
tive experiments between the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station at the Sher- 
man County branch station, Moro, Greg. The Regal variety may 
be distinguished from other hard red winter wheats by its purple 
stems. Seed of the Regal was first distributed fiom the Moro Sta- 
tion in the fall of 1926. 

White 

Federation was introduced into the United States in 1914 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It originated from a cross 
made by William Farrer, of New South Wales, Australia, and be- 
came the leading wheat variety of Australia. After being tested in 
the Pacific Coast States for several years, it was distributed to farm- 
ers in Oregon in the spring of 1920 from the Sherman (\)unty sub- 
station, and later in Idaho from the Aberdeen Field Station, Aber- 
deen, Idaho. About 450,000 acres of Federation were grown in 
1925. It is an awnless, brown -glumed, soft-kerneled spring wheat, 
but is grown from fall seeding in mild climates. It is especially 
well adapted for growing under irrigation and on rich heavy soils. 
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Hard Federation was selected from Federation about 1908 by J. T. 
Pridham, at the Cowra Experiment Station, in New South Wales, 
Australia. It was introduced by the Department of Agriculture in 
1915 and was first distributed in 1920 to farmers of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia from experiment stations at Moro, Oreg., and Chico, Calif. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 acres of Hard Federation were grown 
in 1925, It is a short, early, awnless, brown-glumed, hard white 
wheat, best adapted to the higher and drier sections of California, 
Oregon, and Montana. 

Onas was introduced by the ITnited States Department of Agri- 
culture from Tulsa, Sadc^leworth, South Australia. It was devel- 
oped through hybridization by F. Coleman, Federation being one 
parent. The value of this wheat for California conditions was de- 
termined in cooperative experiments by the departme.it and the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station. Seed was distributed 
from the Davis Experiment Station, Davis, Calif., in 1923. It is a 
high-yielding, awnless, white-glumed, spring variety, best adapted to 
the low-lying good wheat lands of California. 

Value of the New Wheats 

Of the new varieties listed above five already have proved ex- 
tremely valuable to wheat -growing farmers. These are Kota, Feder- 
ation, Hard F'ederation, Karmont, and Nodak. Their total estimated 
area in 1926 was 1,855,000 acres, and the total estimated increase in 
value from growing them w^as $5,525,000. 

J. Allen Clark. 


W HEAT Varieties For more than 2,000 years stinking smut 
Resistant to or bunt has been one of the worst fungous 
Stinking Smut parasites of the wheat plant. A hundred 
years ago the practice of treating the seed 
with blue vitriol was in general use in regions where outbreaks of 
the disease w’ere common. 

In the Pacific Coast States, owing to soil infection by w-ind-boimc 
spoics scattered during the harvest season, satisfactory control could 
not be obtained by seed treatment. Infection from this source w^as 
limited to winter wheat, for these wind-borne spores perish during 
the wdnter season and cease to be a menace to w^heat sowm in the 
sjuing. It was necessaiy, therefore, to try other means of control 
of stinking smut in winter wheat. The most hopeful solution of the 
problem seemed to be to find or develop lesistaixt varieties. Accord- 
ingly, since 1913, wlien the nature of field infection was first demon- 
strated, thousands of varieties and hybrid selections hav(^ been tested 
for resistance at the experiment stations in Washington, Oregon, and 
C-alifornia. The methods used have been similar at all stations. The 
seed is blackened with smut spores and sown at the time infection is 
niost likely to occur. At harvest time the susceptibility is measured 
in terms of percentage of bunted heads. 

Most of the coiiimon bread wheats have been found to be suscep- 
tible, producing from 25 to 100 per cent of bunted heads under such 
conditions, A very few varieties have proved to be highly resistant, 
producing less than 10 per cent of smut. In fact, three strains, 
White Odessa, Martin, and Hussar, have been smut-free in most 
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tests at the various experiment stations, although they are susceptible 
to a specialized strain of stinking smut found in Germany, 

Hundreds of hybrid selections that are smut-free in the third and 
later generations have been developed by the experiment stations dur- 



Pio. 259. — Ridit wheat and parents, Florence on the left and Turkey on tUe Hcht. 
Ridit is a recent development of the Washington State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It is more r<*sifitant to stinking smut than viihcr parent, and 
may be sown without seed treatment without danger of a smutty crop 


ii^ recent years. Evidently there are several fac tors, cumulative in 
eflfect, which contribute to the resistance of these wheats, for the 
hybrids are often more resistant than either parent. One such hy- 
brid, from a cross between Turkey and Florence, has been distributed 
in Washington to more than 100 farmers, who find that it may l>e 
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^ treatment. Altogether, about 12,000 acres 

of Ridit (fig. 259), as the new wheat is called, were harvested in 1926, 



Fig. 200. — Albit wlieat and parents. Hybrid 128 on the left and White Odessa on 
th(; rijfht, Alliit has the club head and stiff sUaiw of Hybrid 128 combined with 
the immunity from stinking smut possessed by \VhIte Odessa 


Another immune hybrid named Albit (fig. 260), resulting from a 
cross between White Odessa and Hybrid 128, has outyielded all the 
old commercial varieties during the past three years at the Washing- 
ton station. In the seventh generation from the original cross it is 
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being tested further by other stations of the Pacific coast, as well as 
by cooperating farmers in the winter-wheat sections of southeastern 
Washington and adjacent Idaho. 

More than half of the wheat raised in the Pacific Coast States 
belongs to the white wheat class, and the remainder to the red groups. 
The introduction of Ridit, which is a hard red wheat, followed within 
three years by Albit, which belongs to the soft white type, is fortu- 
nate for a large increase of either class, by supplanting of the other, 
might entail serious marketing difficulties. 

As* the mode of inheritance of resistance to stinking smut has now 
been worked out and abundant immune material is available for 
breeding purposes, highly resistant varieties which will meet the 
climatic and market demands of the farmers should be available in 
a comparatively few years. 

E. F, Gaines. 

W INTER P eas The Gray Winter field pea obtained 
in the Atlantic from France by the United States De- 
and Gulf Plains partment of Agriculture in 1898 and the 
Austrian Winter field pea purchased from 
a New Y"ork importer of seeds in 1922 are very similar if not identi- 
cal varieties judging from their behavior in the field. They belong 
to that group of peas which have colored flowers and dark-colored 
seeds, usually classified by botanists as Pisuvi arvense. The winter 
pea, as the name indicates, is able to endure lower temperatures than 
the ordinary varieties of field pea. In regions where the winters are 
mild it can be so^\n in the fall, and although the growth is slow 
during the winter months it will cover the ground and be ready to 
cut for hay or plow under as green manure in April or May, depend- 
ing on the latitude and character of the season. 

The winter pea has survived with very little injury temperatures 
of •—.3^ F. at Washington, D. C., and —8'^ F. at Corvallis, Oreg., 
where an 8-inch snowfall afforded some protection, although the 
ground was frozen to a depth of 12 inches under the snow. I\n'iods 
of alternate freezing and thawing are much more destructive than 
steady cold. Such weatlier during the winter and early spring has 
resulted in a high percentage of winterkilling in Virginia in some 
years. 

The winter pea has been found well adapted to climatic conditions 
in the coastal plains of the South Atlantic i^nd Gulf States. In this 
region the soils as a general rule need humus very badly. All sum- 
mer-growing crops are benefited by turning under vegetable matter, 
and if this can be grown during the fall, winter, and early spring 
months, its production does not interfere with the regular crop 
season. In pecan orchards also some green manure crop which will 
allow for summer cultivation of the orchards is desirable, as the 
addition of humus to the soil helps to control the rosette disease. 

Good Substitute for Hairy Vetch 

The chief winter-growing legume available for this use in the 
Southeastern States is hairy vetch. Seed of hairy vetch is often 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quantities and is sometimes rather 
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expensive. It is desirable to have more than one crop that can be 
used as a winter green manure in any region, and the winter pea 
lends itself to tins use in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains. 
Winter peas fit into the rotations fully as well as hairy vetcli and 
make heavier yields of green matter. In the South they are fully 
as winter hardy also and the pea seed can be produced in the United 
States in almost any quantity when a steady demand for it has once 
been established. 

The best time to sow the winter pea is between September 15 and 
October 15. A light seeding of rye or winter oats in mixture with 
the peas serves to hold them erect and- by keeping them off the 
ground lessens their injury by disease and makes them very much 
easier to harvest for hay. They are seeded at the rate of J30 to 50 
pounds per acre and inoculation is absolutely necessary for their 
successful production in the coastal plains. It has been found that 
they may be pastured for several months in the early spring, and if 



Fig. 202. — A /jeld of Austrian Winter and rye in mixture on the Arlini?ton 

Experiment Farm, near Washington, D. C. Yield, green weight. IT.SoO pouniis per 
acre 


the animals are removed by April 15 or May 1 there will be con- 
siderable growth left to plow under the latter part of May. 

An early hay crop may be obtained by sowing mixtures of winter 
peas and rye or peas and oats in the fall., Yields under favorable 
conditions often exceed 3 tons per acre, and the feeding value nnd 
palatability of the hay is very high, . Ordinarily this mixture is 
ready to cut for hay about May 15. It should not be allowed to 
stand much beyond tlie early pod stage of maturity, otherwise it is 
Jikely to be injured by diseases and insects, 

H. N. Vi NALL. 


W OLVES, Coyotes For years wolves and coyotes have been 

Take Big Toll destroying western livestock and game, the 
From Stockmen losses running into millions of dollars an- 
nually. They also have been a constant 
menace to both domestic animals and man as carriers of rabies and 
other communicable diseases and parasites. A day of reckoning* 
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came. Stockmen and State officials appealed to Congress for assist- 
ance. as the animals became more destructive and their damage intol- 
erable, in spite of local attempts to combat them. In 1915 the task 
was assigned to the Biological Survey of organizing and leading 
operations to reduce the losses inflicted by predatory wild animals. 

Gradually the movement for organized control, instead of sporadic 
killings, gained headway, and added impetus was given it by the 
spread of rabies by coyotes. From 1916 to 1919 great outbreaks of 
this disease spread terror through the danger to human life and live- 
stock in all States west of the Rockies. Cooperation of departments 
of State Governments and of stockmen’s associations was enlisted by 
the Biological Survey and great areas of governmental and private 
lands were covered in an orderly way. Funds contributed annually 





Fiti. 2G3. — Labo or timbor wolf. Those swift, jMJwerfiil animals oi ijrinally fed larpely 
on buffalo, elk, and deer, but found domestic stock more to their liking and easier 
to kill. Losst's grew so serious That it became necessary to organize a systematic 
campaign to clear them from livestock producing areas 

over an 11-year period by cooperating organizations in 14 States 
have increased from $8,931 in the first year to $375,000 in 1925-26. 

Stockmen have received demonstrations in up-to-date methods of 
trapping, hunting, and poisoning. Poisoning campaigns, based on a 
wide knowledge of conditions and improved by investigational w^ork, 
are the chief reliance for destroying most of tlie coyotes and many of 
the larger wolves, and follow-up work of persistent trapping and, 
poisoning gets individual adult survivors. Concentrating operations 
about lambing grounds and on pasture ranges to kill off the most 
destructive breeding animals has afforded real protection to livestock 
by cutting down the increase at the source. 

Large gray, or lobo, wolves have been almost cleared from live- 
stock ranges, and instead of occurring in large numbers and pulling 
down cattle and other valuable stock and game as formerly, only a 
few scattered individuals are now at large. When their presence is 
reported on the range they are promptly taken by skilled men trained 
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in this service. A border patrol also is maintained to prevent Mexi- 
can wolves from invading southwestern ranges. During the fiscal 
year 1926 the destruction of 202 gray and red wolves brought the 
total taken in the cooperative campaigns to 6,032. 

Coyote Control More Difficult 

Coyotes are more difficult to control, because of their enormous 
numbers and rapid reproduction, their wide distribution and aggres- 
siveness in invading new territory, and their ability to obtain food 
and to survive in closely settled country. Hundreds of thousands 



Fig. 264. — Coyotes pay the price. Countless In iiuinl)ers, coyotes turned to sheep, 
calves, pigs, and poultry os an easily obtained food supply. The enormous lonses 
Inflicted upon stockmen and farmers made it necessary to apply vigorous, carefully 
planned measures for their control 

have been killed, however, in the organized onslaughts, and over 
great areas stockmen now report either no losses or a small fraction 
of those previously suffered. This means better lamb crops, lower 
production costs, and more animals for market, conditions favorable 
to both producer and consumer. 

The fight against wolves and coyotes will be long and arduous, 
but it is winning. Concerted action now eliminates major losses in 
two or three years’ time on ordinary ranges, redifces the stock killers 
to occasional stragglers or invaders from neighboring territory, and 
under Federal leadership is steadily cutting down the possibility of 
reinfestation. 

W. B. Bell. 

W OOD Lots Too Keep the cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep 
Valuable for out ot the farm woods in the central hard- 
Pasture Use wood region, and timber will grow there 
just as thriftily as it ever did. If stock are 
not kept out the timber in the smaller farm woods appears to be 
doomed to slow but sure extinction. 


WOOD LOTS TOO VALUABLE FOR PASTURE USE 
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livestock eat and break down the young growth, bend it, strip it 
of bark, and tramp it out. Also by tramping the soil around the 
roots of older trees they pack it so tightly that air and water are 
excluded from the roots, and the trees gradually die. Hogs eat the 
seeds of oak and beech and thus interfere with the establishment of 
seedlings. Heavily pastured woods are easily recognized; they are 
almost or entirely devoid of bushy undergrowth, a sod of grass has 
begun to creep in, and the old trees are beginning to die in the tops. 

IJsing the wood lot for pasture is an expensive way to raise live- 
stock. The value of the forage grazed in a year from a woods that 
is at all dense is generally less than the value of the wood added in a 
year in a well-managed wood lot. A year’s forage })roduction is 
estimated to be worth from 25 cents to $1.25 an acre. In the same 
time a well-managed wood lot will add from one-lialf to 1 cord of 
wood. In addition there is the convenience of having a n<*ar-at-hand 
supply of the cordwood, }X)les, posts, and lumber which are con- 
stantly needed on every farm. 

Livestock undoubtedly benefit from the shelter afforded by woods. 
Two or three acres, however, will ordinarily give them all tlie shelter 
they need; the remainder of the woods had better be fenced off to 
grow a wood crop. 

A wood lot, like a herd of cattle, will develop in quantity, quality, 
and value if given common-sense ti'eatment. If the owner of cattle 
Avere continual!}^ to sell off or kill for meat the best individuals in 
tlie herd, ho would in time have on his hands only scrub animals, 
'idle farm wood lot responds in just the same way. If tlie best trees, 
such as ash, yellow poplar, black walnut, red gum, hickory, and red 
and white oak, are the only ones removed from the wood lot, and tlie 
inferior beech, black oak, elm, soft maple, and black gum and 
similar trees are left in pos’session of the ground, the result is bound 
to be scrub Avoods, 

Eliminating Poorer Trees 

Do not sell to prospective buyers all the choice trees in the woods 
unless it is possible to cut out at the same time tlie poorer species. 
In cutting cordAvood for home use or sale, take out tlie scrubby, limhy, 
and less valuable trees, thus making the cuttings pay double by 
giving the valuable timber more space to groAv. 

Fires must be kept out of the farm Avoods. They kill back to the 
ground young trees in the brush stage or even those up to 4 or G 
inches in diameter; they burn into the larger trees at the butt, so 
that the value of the butt log is greatly reduced, either because of 
the fire scar or because rot or insects enter through the fire-cause<l 
Avound. Sometimes this wound becomes so deep that the tree is 
broken off by the wind. In addition, fires destroy tlie fallen leaves, 
small twigs, and the partly decayed vegetable matter of .tlie soil (the 
natural manure) and thus greatly impair the soil fertility. 

A farm woods that has become badly run doAvn through mistreat- 
ment, or an old field that has played out to such an extent that it will 
no longer grow a good field crop^ can be planted to forest trees at the 
rate of about 1,000 to the acre. Ordinarily the softwoods, such as 
pine and spruce, do better on such land than the hardwoods, like 
oak, ash, and gum. Before selecting the kind of trees to plants the 
OAvner should’ find out what others in the l egion have done or should 

20217 ‘»— YBK 1920 50 
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ask the advice of the State forester. In Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Okla- 



Fig. 205. — A well>managod second-growth forest uninjured by grazing animals, with 
plenty of reproduction and growing rapidly 



Fig. 2G6. — A forest in which grazing by cattle and hogs has prevented reproduction 
and has caused serious injury to the trees through exposure of the roots 


homa, to mention only the States of the central hardwood region, 
femall trees for forest planting can be obtained from State nurseries 
at a very reasonable price, on application to the State forester. 
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WOOD LOTS IN NORTHEAST PAY WELL FOR CARE 

Having brought his timber to merchantable size, the farmer who 
wants to get the best return for his good management will do well 
to consult the articles in this volume on measuring and marketing 
timber. Instead of selling hurriedly when an oner is made, he 
should make sure that he is in position to make a good sale 5 that he 
knows how much timber he has and approximately what it is worth, 
just as he would if he were selling hogs. Consult the State forester. 
It is one of his functions to assist farm woods owners in estimatin^^^ 
and marketing timber. Timber has an advantage over other farm 
crops in that it does not have to be sold until the market is favorable. 

C. R. Ttllotson. 


W OOD Lots in Most of the wood lots in the Nortiieast 
Northeast Pay are in the condition of an untended garden ; 
Well for Care and yet growing timber needs lo be kept 
“ weeded ” quite as much as any other crop. 
The forest products which the wood lot yields constitute one of the 
most important and profitable farm crops in this region. 



riG. 207. — A lmrdwoo<l forest iu southern New ICuKlnnd after an improvement cutting 
which removed the defective, poorly formed, and mature trees. Ample space is left 
for the growth and development of the younger, thrifty, well-formed trees. The 
product of the cutting was utilized for railroad ties and charcoal 


As a rule, mixed pine and hardwoods produce higher quality of 
material, keep the soil in better condition, and are less liable to 
injury from insects and disease than hardwoods alone. Where pine 
or mixed pine and hardwoods have been harvested, the hardwoods 
the new stand are apt to suppress and kill out the slower-growing 
Jimes. Tlie less desirable hardwoods should Ix^ cut back when the pine 
IS 8 or 4 feet in height. If later the hardwoods again begin to overtop 
the pines seriously, this operation must be repeated. Not only pine 
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should be favored in this way, but also the better hardwoods, such 
as ash, oak, hickory, basswood, and in some cases yellow and paper 
birch and sugar maple. 

In older stands, where the trees appear to be crowded, the ‘‘ wolf ” 
tiees, undesirable species, and all trees that are not growing well or 
aie hindering the growth of more thrifty trees should be cut out. 
Experiments in New Hampshire show that 1 cord of thinnings may 
be removed each year from an acre of well-stocked white pine between 
30 and 50 years of age with considerable advantage in the growth 
and quality of the remaining trees. 

The way in which mature timber is cut makes a great difference 
in the future of the wood lot. Where the woods are even-aged their 
make-up should determine the method of cutting. If hardwoods 
prevail, clear cutting of all merchantable trees is usually satisfactory. 
Where pine enters considerably into the make-up of the stand, a 
partial cutting, removing 50 to 00 per cent of the crown canopy, is 
preferable. The remainder of the stand can be cut clean 4 to 6 
years later, when the ground will ordinarily be amply stocked with 
seedlings. 

Partial Cutting Sometimes Needed 

Where the trees vary considerably in age and size, partial cutting 
should be the rule, taking out lirst the largest trees, and those poorly 
formed, defective, and of little local value. This gives ample room 
for younger, thrifty, well-formed trees to put on all the wood they 
can. 

At all times the wood lot should be protected from fire. Even 
light surface fires will kill small trees, decrease the fertility of the 
soil, and injure thc^ larger trees. Also, all currant and goosel)erry 
bushes, both cutivated and wild, should be pulled up aiiywhei'e with- 
in 900 feet of where vhite pine is to giow. Continued })roduction 
of white pine is impossible unless tliese bushes, which are hosts for 
the white pine blister rust, are eradicated. 

Where tree planting is desirable, white pine, red pine, and Norway 
spruce seedlings will do well under most conditions in this region. 
White pine can often be planted profitably under gray birch, pro- 
vided the birch is completely removed when the pine is about 4 fe(4 
high. 

Wood-lot owners in the Northeast who have tried it know that 
protection of the wood lot from fire, insects, and disease, careful 
methods of cutting, intelligent thinning of young stands, and jdant- 
ing of waste lands, pay dividends out of all proportion to the cost 
of such measures. 

Samuel T. Dana. 


W OOD Lots in the Governor Angus McLean, of North 
Piedmont Region Carolina, in a recent address said : I 
a Profit Source do not expect to see agriculture a gener- 
ally profitable industry in eastern North 
Carolina until the farmers supplement their agricultural production 
with crops of valuable timber for their uncultivated land.” What 
is true for eastern North Carolina is generally true for the whole 
eastern Piedmont and coastal plain region. Farm woods can and 
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should grow valuable crops, producing an income from the poorer 
or less easily tilled soils ; but in order to do so they must be properly 
managed. 

Proper treatment for all farm woods in the Piedmont region can 
be summed up in four rules. (1) Grow more of the more valuable 



I'JC. 2 (iR. -A stand of niixod piin* and hardwoods on tlio lMe‘clinont riatciiii, uuburned 
and jiot Krazf’d, but in m od of 21 rutting to sliniuliite the growth of the better pines 


trees; (2) out the mature trees in such a way that a new crop will 
come in promptly; (3) by thinning the stand lightly and often, en- 
courage the better trees to grow more rapidly; and (4) always pro- 
tect the woodland fiom fire and from heavy grazing. 
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Any owner of farm woods in determining what trees will yield 
him the greatest returns will choose both those which grow most 
rapidly to merchantable size and those which will yield the most 
valuable wood. Yellow poplar, loblolly pine, and sweet gum will 
do both, if grown on moist, well-drained soil, as at the loot of a 
slope. Black walnut and shagbark hickory thrive on moist soils and 
produce wood of high value, although their growth is slow. Drier 
soils will produce good yields of shortleaf pine, oaks, black locust, 
and pignut hickory. Trees that are both of low value and slow 
growth should be eliminated as rapidly as possible without break- 
ing up the stand. 

Best Time to Weed Out 

Weeding out poor species and defective trees is a continuous 
process, but is most effective when the stand is young. A very little 
work with the ax or brush hook when the trees are only a few feet 
high will do away with many of the so-called “ weed ” trees, such as 
sassafras, scrub oak, sumac, and dogwood. Later on, small and 
defective trees may be cut out for fuel. Such thinnings should leave 
a little space around the crowns of all the best trees in the stand, 
but should not be so heavy that the lower branches get light enough 
to live. Stands properly thinned at intervals of 5 or 10 years will 
develop long clear trunks and thrifty crowns capable of supporting 
a rapid growth. 

Farm woods are subject to very serious loss from fire in the 
destruction of young trees an^l damage to older ones, and also in 
indirect loss through destruction of the leaf litter and organic 
matter in the soil. They can usually be protected from fire quite 
easily, however, and such protection should never be omitted. 

One of the greatest sources of damage to farm woods is over- 
grazing, especially where livestock are kept fenced in the woods. 
Even where timber has grown beyond the sapling stage, it is better 
to have no grazing at all than to run the risk of overgrazing. Cattle 
do not browse on the pines, and therefore cattle grazing is not nearly 
so disastrous in the young pine woods of the Piedmont section as in 
the. young hardwood timber; but if heavy grazing is permitted in 
very young pine stands much damage is done to the young trees by 
trampling. 

Properly managed, the wood lot is an asset to any farm. It will 
provide perpetually the various kinds of wood needed in farm 
maintenance; it can be managed with little labor at off periods; it 
furnishes from time to time revenue not dependent upon season or 
weather; and, finally, a piece of woods adds attractiveness to the 
farm, and gives shade in summer and protection from cold winds 
and storms in winter. 

E. H. Frothingham. 


W OOL Shrinkage Wool as it comes from the sheep con- 
Tests Important tains a large quantity of foreign matter, 
to Sheep Raisers particularly when it is produced on the 
broad, open spaces of our western ranges. 
Here the sheep are exposed to severe weather conditions and the 
wool soon becomes very dirty, (Fig. 269.) It is not unusual to find 
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fleeces in their natural condition that yield only 25 to 50 per cent 
clean wool, the remainder being grease, dirt, and foreign matter. 
Wide variations in this loss or shrinkage are a common occurrence 
among sheep running on the same range and even among the same 
sheep from one year to the next. 

Expert judgment, combined with actual tests, furnishes the men 
in the wool trade information regarding this shrinkage not at the 
command of most woolgrowers. 

Although this information is vital to the man in the trade for the 
intelligent buying of wool and efficient production of cloth, it is also 
essential to the woolgrower if he hopes to attain the highest effi- 
ciency in wool production. With such knowledge at his command 
he can breed and manage his sheep more intelligently. 



Fig. 261). — Sheep in the Southwest Tli<' dirt and foreign matter lind ready 

access ‘to the wool during the wind and storm in such rough, open country 


With tlie idea constantly in mind of helping the woolgrower in 
his knowledge of wool shrinkage and thereby improving methods of 
wool production the Bureau of Animal Industry has undertaken 
special investigations which are throwing more light on this question. 
It is endeavoring to establish a method whereby a grower may deter- 
mine quickly and in a practical manner the relative clean-wool pro- 
duction of his sheep at his own shearing shed and with inexpensive 
equipment 

Encouraging Progress Made 

Such a goal may seem at first thought impossible to attain, but 
encouraging progress has already been made. In the examination 
and subsequent scouring of over 100 foreign and domestic wool 
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samples the writer observed large differences in densitjr of light and 
heavy shrinking wools. This condition was often noted in fleeces from 
bales of wool that had been baled under high pressure and allowed to 
stand for a considerable time before opening. The difference in 
density is much more marked under such conditions than it is when 
the fleeces are first sheared. These observations led to a study of the 
density of unscoured wool, with the hope that it might throw a new 
light on wool shrinkage. 

The apparatus used for compressing the wool and obtaining its 
density is shown in Figure 270. A whole fleece is weighed and 
placed in the tali cylinder, where it is compi-essed by ineans of the 
screw until the required pressure is shown on tlie scale beam. The 



Fig. -'70. — AVeifthing aud compressing fl(M‘cc.s and recording results at the wool 
laboratory at the United States llange Livestock Experiment Station 


depth of the compressed wool is read directly in millimeters opposite 
tlie thin disk on top of the screw. The volume occujiied by a given 
weight of wool under definite pressure is readily calculated from this 
depth. In this manner a large number of samples of wool have been 
compressed and subsecpiently tested for clean-wool content. By le- 
ferring to curves prepared from a large number of these tests one 
obtains readily the clean-wool content on similar samples without 
performing the scouring operation. 

Definite weights of light-shrinking wools of a given grade occupy 
much more volume than heavy-shrinking wools of the same grade. 

Although there is little doubt that these tests on fleeces are valuable 
and offer considerable assistance in the estimation of shrinkage, just 
how far the tests may be refined to meet the gi’ower’s needs is a ques- 
tion still under investigation. 


J. I. Haiu>y. 
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W ORKING Day Often the question is raised as to how 
of Farmers a much farmers work as compared with those 
High Average in other industries. Farm-management 
studies undertaken in recent years by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation with State colleges 
of agriculture offer interesting information on the subject. As a part 
of these studies a careful and complete record is kept of all work 
done by each member of the labor force on small groups of farms. 
The average number of hours worked by the farm operator and by 
all other workmen in some of the areas in which studies have been 
or are being undertaken is shown in Table 31. 

TABI.B 31 . — The average tiumher of hours icorked hy the farm operator and all 
other workmen for one year in selected farming areas 


Stiile 

Farming area 

Year 

Numbei 
of farms 

Opera- 

tor’s 

labor 

All other 
labor 

Colorado 

Irrigated diversified crop and sheep feed- 

1924 

21 

Hours 

2, 690 

Hours 

5, 165 

Montana 

ing. 

Irrigated diversified crop 

1920 

10 

2,831 
3, 273 

2, 812 
2, 237 

Kansas 

V inter wheal 

1925 

21 

North Dakota 

Spring wheat i 

1925 i 

22 

i 3. 076 

3, 363 

South l>akotn . . 

do 

1925 

19 

098 

! 3. 224 

:i, 938 
2,506 

Minnesota (south)... 

DiviTMtied crop and livestock. . 

192;^ 

23 

Minnesota (north).. 

I)a«ryiMg. 

1925) 

2<t ; 

; 3, 242 

3, 332 

Wnsconsm 

do 

1922 

23 : 

3, 405 

3,280 

2,830 

Ohio (si»uth) 

Ducrsified cn*p and livestock. . . 

192:1 

20 

; 3. 027 

Olno (north) 

. -do - - . 

1923 

17 

t 3, 2H;j 

3, 6tK) 

Iowa 

.... <io 

1925 

22 

1 3,213 

3, 629 
6. 094 

Norih Carolina . 

Tobacco and IiV(‘Stock 

1925 

20 

' 2, 781 

Texas 

('otion (black-laud belt) . .. 

1925 

19 

{ 2, 024 

3, 340 


The hours of work sliown in Table 31, include only the physical 
labor perfoi’uied. The hours shown consist of work in the fields on 
crops, feeding and caring for livestock and mis(*ellaneous mainte- 
nance and I’epair wojk about the farm. In addition t)ie farm oper- 
ator peiformed the duties incident to the manageuient of the farm 
including the su})ervision of the work done by other workmen. The 
average amount of work done by other workmen on these farms is 
shown also in tlie table. 

Some Work Much More Than Others 

There is considerable variation in the number of hours worked 
<luring the year by the different farm operators. For example, one 
farmer in northern Minnesota worked only 848 hours, while another 
worked 3,948 hours. However, out of the 29 farmers in this area 
for whom data are shown woiked between 2,700 and 3,700 hours, 
the average for the group being 3,242 hours. 

The variations in this area are fairly typical of the variations in- 
the other areas. It should be rememi>ered that data ai-e included 
for farm operators of all ages, some of whom were supervising sev- 
eral other workmen. On the other hand it is possible that the farmers 
for whom data are shown w^orked more hours than the avt rage since, 
as a rule, the more enterprising farmers are more likely to be inter- 
ested in records of this kind. 
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The average number of hours worked per day by seasons in the 
different areas with week-day and Sunday given separately is shown 
in Table 32. From these data it appears that most farmers keep 
busy during the spring and summer — perhaps a larger number of 
them work on the average more than 10 hours per day than work less. 
Many of them also work long days in the fall — ^perhaps more of them 
work on the average longer than 9 hours per day than work less. 
Perhaps as many of them work 8 hours per day or more as work 
less during this winter period. The amount of work done during 
the winter season varies with the type of farming followed, being 
heaviest on those farms on which much livestock is kept. In addition 
to the week-day work, considerable farm work must be done on Sun- 
day. This is particularly true on farms on which dairying is the 
principal enterprise. 

Farmers Take Occasional Holidays . 

It is not to be assumed from these data that farmers work every 
day during the year. Practically every farmer takes a day off now 
and then. A given farmer will work more some days than others 
during the same season. The data merely show the average number 
of hours worked considering all work days and Sundays. 


Table 82. — Ar>erage hours worked hp farm operators hp seasons^ week dap and 

Sunday separate 


state 

Winter ^ 

1 

I Spring 

1 

Summer 

Fall 

y early 
average 

Week 

day 

Sun- 

day 

Week 

day 

Sun- 

day 

Week 

day 

Sun- 

day 

Week 

day 

Sun- 

day 

Week 

day 

Sun- 

day 


Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hour 9 

Colorado 

b.O 

3.6 

7.6 

2.5 

9.6 

3.8 

7.7 

2.6 

7.7 

3. 1 

Montana 

6.3 

3.4 

8. 1 

4 4 

lao 

1 4.6 

8.9 

4. 5 

8.3 

4.2 

Kansas 

8.5 

5.2 

10. 1 

4.7 

10.8 

1 3.7 

9. 6 

4.2 

9.7 

4.4 

North Dakota 

7.'' 

4.8 

10.0 

5.0 

10 2 

4 5 

9.4 

4.4 

9.3 

4.7 

South Dakota 

7.0 

4.5 

10.2 

4.6 

10.0 

4 3 

9. 5 

3.8 

9.2 

4.3 

Minnesota (south) 

9.9 

5.5 

10.3 

4.4 

10. 1 

4.2 

7.7 

4.9 

9. 5 

4.7 

Minnesota (north) 

8.7 

5.2 

10.2 

4.7 

10.0 

3 7 

9.6 

4.2 

9.6 

4.5 

Wisconsin 

8.9 

7.0 

10. 1 

6.7 

10.2 

6. 2 

10 2 

5 7 

9.9 

6.2 

Ohio (south) .. 

7.4 

4.0 

9.9 

4.2 

9.3 

3. 5 

9. 5 

3.8 

9.0 

3.9 

Ohio (north) ... , 

8.7 

4.8 

10.4 

5 3 

9. H 

3 9 

10.0 

3.9 

9.7 

4. 5 

Iowa 

8.3 

3.4 

10.7 

3.3 

10.3 

2 9 

9.6 

2.8 

9.8 

3. 1 

North Carolina 

7.0 

1 4 

9.0 

1.6 

10.0 

1.5 

8.6 

1.4 

8.7 

1.4 

Texas 

6.6 

1.7 

6.1 

1.8 

6.8 

1.9 

6.3 

1.7 

6.2 

1.8 


» Tho year is divided into tour equal parts, with December, January, and Febniary considered winter' 
the following three months, spring, etc. 

J. B. Hutson. 


W ORKTimeof In farming a considerable part of the 
Horses on Farm crop area is used in producing feed for 
Varies Widely the work stock. The pixiportion of the 
total area necessary for this purpose de- 
pends to some extent upon the way in which the work stock require- 
ments are distributed during the year. This is reflected in the aver- 
age amount that each horse is worked during the year. 

The hours of work per horse by seasons in selected farming areas 
of the United States is shown in Table 33. These data were ob- 
tained from farm-management studies undertaken in cooperation 
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with State colleges of apiculture. They show the number of hours 
that horses were worked as taken from records carefully kept and 
closely supervised. 


Table 33. — Hours of work per horse by »eaHons m selected farming areas 


state 

Area | 

Year 

Num- 
ber of 
farms 

1 

Win- 
ter 1 

Spring 

Sum- 

mer 

Fall 

Total 

Colorado 

*i 

Irrigated diversified crop and sheep 
feeding. i 

1«24 

21 

94 

302 

263 

327 

986 

Montana 

Irrigated diversified crop.. 

1920 

16 

35 

215 

236 

219 

705 

Kansas 

Winter wheat.. .J 

1925 

21 1 

128 

287 

265 

157 

827 

South Dakota 

Spring wheat ! 

1922 

20 

60 

241 

306 1 

211 

818 

Minnesota 

Diversified crop and dairying 

1920 

23 1 

92 

221 

300 1 

219 

832 

Wisconsin 

Dairying 

Diversified crop and livestoc.k 

1922 

Zi 

86 

222 

230 

172 

710 

Ohio (south) 

Ohio (north) 

1923 

20 

66 

240 

205 

126 

636 


1923 

17 

86 

211 

264 

150 

711 

Kentucky 

Tobacco and livestock . 

1924 

13 

65 

287 

296 

208 

856 

North Carolina. . 

do _ 

1925 i 

20 

188 

48- 

1 308 

184 

1,167 

Texas 

Cotton (black-land belt) 

1926 

21 

289 

295 

231 

99 

014 


1 The year is divided into four equal parts: Deoember, January, and February are considered winter, 
the following three months spring, etc. 


Work is Seasonal 

Generally horses are worked more in the spring and summer than 
in the fall and winter. As a rule, they are worked about one-third 
the work days during the spring and summer seasons. During the 
fail months' perhaps one-fourth the work days is a more common 
practice. In winter, in most sections, perhaps less than one-tenth 
of the total available horse work is utilized in as many cases as more 
is used. In the South, becau.se of an earlier planting, horses are 
usually worked more in February and March than during the fall 
months. This explains the large amount of horse work showm for 
North Carolina and Texas- during the winter season. The large 
amount of horse work shown for Colorado in the fall is explained 
by the fact that potatoes and sugar beets were imjjortant crojjs in 
the area from which these data were obtained, and both require 
much horse work in harve.sting and marketing during the fall season. 

There is a wide variation in the amounts horses are worked on 
different farms -and in different areas. lmj)f)rtant factors in deter- 
mining these differences are the length of the growing season and 
the system of farming being followed. For example, in a farming 
area in southern Ohio in 1923, the horses on 20 farms were worked 
on the average only 036 hours per horse, while in an area of North 
Carolina in 1925 the horses on 20 farms were worked on the average 
1,107 hours. That is, in southern Ohio the horses were worked 
during the year the equivalent of 03.0 days of 10 hours each, and 
in North Carolina they were worked the equivalent of 116.7 days. 
In western Kentucky one of the 18 farmers worked his horses on the 
average the equivalent of 59.6 10-hour days, while another worked 
them the equivalent of 145.5 days. The latter followed a more 
diversified system than the former. 

Some Keep Too Many Horses 

Often farmers keep more work horses than are required by the 
crops grown and other livestock kept. For example, a Colorado 
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farmer keeping seven work horses never worked more than six of 
them at any one time during the j^ear. He worked more than four 
only 17 days during the year. As a result, he used 20 per cent of 
his total crop area in producing feed for the work stock. It is to 
the farmer’s interest to plan the crops and livestock so that the horse 
work recjuirements will be distributed as much as possible and at 
the same time to plan to keep only as many mature liorses as are 
necessary to take care of these needs. 

J. B. Hutson, 



Miscellaneous Lists 


List of new Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, Department Circulars^ 
Miscellaneous Circulars, and Statistical Bulletins issued from January 1, 
1926, to December 31, 1926, classified by general subject matter 


[These different types of publications are indicated by the letters preceding each serial number] 


EfYects on Honeybees of Spiaying Fruit Trees with Arsenicals . . _ . 

The Sterilization of American Foulbrood Combs - ^ - . 

Cotton: 

Weather Damage to Cotton . 

Uniform- Depth Press-Wheel Cotton-Planter Attachment- 

Study of Off-Type of Acala Cotton 

Extension Servick 

The Effectiveness of Extension in Reaching Rural People 

How to Prepare and Display P^xtension E:^ibits . - - 

County Agricultural Agent Work Under the Smith-I>ever Act, 1914-1924. . . 

A Decade of Negro P’xtension Work, 1914-1924 . 

Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work. . 

Flowers 

Garden Irises . _ . . _ . . 

Insect Enemies of the P'lower Garden. . .. 

(^-alcium (Cyanide as a F'umigant for Ornamental Green-House Planls-. 

FoRAaE Crops 

Comruercial VanetJes of Alfalfa .. - .. 

Johnson Grass Its Production for Hay and Pasturage 

Jnoc'ulation (xf Legumes and Nonlegumes with Nitrogen-Plxing and other Bacteria 

Anthracnose as u Cause ()t Red ('lover Failure in tiie Southern Part of the Clover Belt. . 
P'ertilizei Plxptiriinents with Alfalfa conducte<I at the United States Yuma P'ield Station, 

Bard, ('alif., 1919 to 1925.. . .... 

Comparative ^Shrinkage in Weight of Alfalfa Cuied with Leaves AlUwhed and Removed. 
Forestry and Treks 

Preventing Damage t>y Tei mites, or White Ants.. .... ... 

Preventing Damage by Lyctus Powder Post Beetles 

Planting tlie Roadside . 

Trees for Roadside Planting .. . . . . 

Long I./eaf Pine Primer. .. . ... . . 

Arbor Day . . . ..... 

Nut-Tree Piopagat ion . . .... 

Timber Growing and Logging Piactice in the ('alifornia Pine Region ... 

Grazing Periods and P'oiuge I’roduction on the National Forests . . 

Fiutincial Limilatioii in the Employment of Forest ('over in Piotectmg Reseivous 

Utilization of DogW(K)d and Persimmon.. .. . 

Red Alder of the Pacific Northwest 

State P'orestry Laws of 1922 and 1923 .. .. .. 

Chasi nut Bliglil in the Southern A j>i)ulachi:ius- . 

Maple Wilt . .. 

TheSearchin Foreign Countiiesfoi Blighl-Resi.>tant Chestnuts iuul Related Tree ('rops... 

Industrial Gullets for Slioit-Jvength Softwanid Yard Lunilier 

Amendment to Regulations Un l he P'nfoi cement of the Naval Stores Act, Sui>i>l. 3 

P'orest P'lre (''ontrol 

What the National Forests Mean to Montana 

The National Forests of Idaho 

National Forest Resources of C tall- 

Harvesting Tiinl»er Crops in the National P'orests of the East and South 

Fki it Crops; 

('oloring CitriLs Fruit in Florida . . . . . . 

Gold Storage of P’lorida Qra|>efruit - ......... 

The Rli:)ening, Storage and handling of Apples . . 

lacking Maturity of Apples in Relation to Storage. . . . . . . . . 

Pollination of the A vocudo . - 

Grain (3rops. 

Dust (/ontrol in Grain Elevators - . »■ 

Tlie Brown-puvel Moisture Tester and How to Ojierate It . 

Exiieriments in Rice Culture at the Biggs Rice Field Station in ('alifornia. 

The Gramu-y Weevil 

A Comparison of Maize Breeding Methods . - --- 

Segregation and (''orrelated Jnheritani^ in Marguis and Hard Federation (rosses, with 

Factors for Yield ami Quality of Spring Wheal in Moiitanu. 

Relation of Kernel Texture to the Physical Characteristics, Milling and Baking Qualities, 

and Chemical Comixisition of Wheat 

Comparative Hardiness of W’inter-W’heai Varieties - 

Cleaning Grain with the Bates Aspiratoi - - 

Wheat and Rye Statistics - - 


D. B 1364 
D. C. 284 

D. B. 1438 
D. C. 381 
D. C. 390 

D. B. 1384 
D. C. 385 
M. C. 59 
M. C. 72 
M. C. 77 

F. B. 1466 
F. B. 1495 
D. C. 380 

F. B. 1467 
F. B. 1476 
F. B. 1496 
F. B. 1510 

D. B. 1418 
1). B. 1424 

F. B. 1472 
F. B. 1477 
F. B 1481 
F. B 1482 
F. B 14H6 
F. B. 1492 
F. B. 1501 
D. B. 1402 
D. B. 1405 
I). B. 1430 
D. B. 1436 
D. B. 1437 
1) ('. 359 
D. ('. 370 
D. (\ 382 

D.C. 383 
I). C. 393 
M. C. 22 
M. ('. 44 

M.C. 48 
M. C. 61 
M. C. 71 
M.C. 76 

D. B. 1367 
D. B. 1368 
D. B 1406 
D. B. 1448 
D. C. 387 

D. B. 1373 
D. B. 1376 
D. B. 1387 
1). B, 1393 
D. B. 1396 

D. B. 1403 

D. B. 1420 
D. C. 378 
M. C. 66 
S. B. 12 
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Homb Economics: 

Seleotion of Cotton Fabrics . P. B. 1440 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home F.B. 1471 

Stain Removal from Fabrics; Hoipe Methods.. F. B. 1474 

Methods and Equipment for Home Laundering . .F.B. 1407 

Convenient Kitchens ^ ’ F.B. 1613 

Principles of Window Curtaining .. I F. B. 1616 

, How to Conduct Milk and Cream Contests .... '”..1 D. O. 384 

A Guide to Good Meals for the Junior Homemaker M. O. 49 

Planning Your Family Expenditures M. C. 68 

Livestock and Daikying: 

Care and Management of Dairy Cows . F. B. 1470 

Washing and Sterilizing Farm Milk Utensils F. B. 1473 

Practice Hog Houses F.B. 1487 

Hog-Lot Equipment F. B. 1490 

Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horses and Methods of Control and Eradication F. B. 1493 

Horse Bots and Their Control F.B. 1608 

Self- Feeding Versus Hand Feeding Sows and Litters.. .' f! B. 1604 

Market Classes and Grades of Livastock D. B. 1360 

The Cattle Grubs or Ox Warbles, Their Biologies, and Suggestions for Control D. B. 1369 

Transmitting Ability of Twenty-Throe Holstein-Frlasian Sires ' D, B. 1372 

Nuttalls Death Camas (Zygadenus Nuttallii) as a Poisonous Plant D. B. 1376 

Cost of Producing Hogs in Iowa and Illinois. 1921-22 D. B. 1381 

Rayless Goldenrod (Aplopappus Heterophynus) as a Poisonous Plant "I. I', ” d! B. 1391 

Normal Growth of Range Cattle D. B. 1394 

Some Results of Soft-Pork Investigations d!b! 1407 

Effect of Winter Rations on Gains of Calves Marketed as3-Year-6ld Steera D b! 1431 

Factors Affecting the Price of Hogs . D.B. 1440 

Tumors of Domestic Animals... d!b. 1449 

Factors in the Cost of Producing Beef in the Flint Hills Section of Kansas . D. B. 1454 

Better Cows from Better Sires D. C. 368 

Use of the Camera in Studying the Growth and Development of Dairy AmnialV. ’. D.’ C. 371 

The Use of Salt in Range Management D.C. 879 

Proximate Composition of Beef ” D. C. 389 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease... . D O. 400 

Concimtrated Sour Skim Milk ' D o! 404 

The Tattoo Method of Marking Hogs and Its Use . M O 67 

The Inspection Stamp as a Guide to Wholesome Meat M. o! 63 

Grading Up Beef (’attle at Sni-A-Bar Farms M O* 74 

Cold Storage Holdings " SB* 13 

Marketing and Cooperation: 


Cooperative Liva'Jtock Shipping Associations 

Market Classes and Grades of Livestock ... 

Comparative Efficiency of Wire-Basket Bunkersin Refrigerator Care 

Marketing Peanuts 

Expense Factors in City DLstribution of Perishables.. I * 

Marketing Lettuc« 

Mamtgement Problems of Cooperative Associations Marketing* Frufts and V^ot^ 
Marketing Western Boxed Apples. 

Marketing Barreled Api3les 1 1 

Factors Affecting the Price of Hogs 

Methods and Practices of Retailing Meat ’ ' 

Margins, Expensiis, and Profits in Retsuling Meats.. 

Cjinsumer Habits and Preferences in the Purchase and Consumption of Moat 
MefJiods of Packing Eggs and of Buffing and Bracing Cases of Eggs in Carload Ship- 
ments 

Farmers' Coojwralive Business Study: The Staple Colton Cooperati ve ‘Association 

Business Set-Up of a Cooperative Marketing Association . 

The Farmer and the United States Warehouse Act... ... 

The Warehouseman and the U. S. Warehouse Act . . .. 

Cold-Storage Holdings 

Miscellaneous: 


D. B. 1360 
D. B. 1398 
D. B. 1401 
D. B. 1411 
D. B. 1412 
D. B. 1414 
D. B. 1415 
D. B. 1416 
D. B. 1440 
D.B. 1441 
D. B. 1442 
D. B. 1443 

D. C. 391 
1). C. 397 
D. C. 403 
M. C. 61 
M. C. 67 
B. B. 13 


MuskmeJons p 

Small Concrete Construction on the Farm F 

Rural Hospitals “ p' 

BreedsofDogs F 

Rammed Earth W^ alls for Buildings _ p' ' 

Game Laws for the Season 1926-27.. I... I.'!. ’"I F 

Protection of Buildings and Farm Property from Lightning” F* ' 

Fur Laws for the Season 1926-27 p’ ' 

I^st of Bulletins of tlie Agricultural Experiment Stations fortho 'Calendar Yeare l'^^a^^^^ 

Electroculture , Suppl.2-- D. 

pathological Survey of the Para Rubber Tree (Hev^'BrasOieii^^ ‘ 

The Between the AbilYty to Pay Md the sVa'ndai^'of'Living'Am^^^^ d'. 

Some Panicle Characters of Sorgo '’b ] 

F ^ Mam^eraent Problems on Irrigated Farms in Hay and ‘Potato'Are’as of the 'Yakima 

Valley, Washington * D 

Chemistry and Amdysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Dyes”’.'. D' 

Bats in Relation to the Production of Guano and the Destruction of Insets D 

Agricultural Surv^ of Europe: Germany D* 

Factors Affecting Farmers' Earnings in Southeastern Pennsylvania ’Y D 

TenMcy and Ownership among Negro Farmers in Southampton County, Va D 

Structures Used in braining Agricultural Land D 

Agrieultural Survey of South America: Argentina and Paraguay..." D* 

An Economic Study of Irrigated Farming m Twin Falls County, Idaho. . D i 

Progress of Reindeer Grazing Investigations in Alaska. T>* ] 

at the Northern Great Plains Field Station,' ’Mand'an, "North 

The Ownership of Tenant Farms In the United Stai^ D, ! 
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M1BOSLLANSOU9— Continued . 

'The Ownership of Tenant Farms in the North Central States D. B. 1483 

Methods of Ei^icating the Common Barberry D. B. 1461 

Influence of Granulation on Chemical Composition and Baking Quality of Flour D. B. 1468 

The Farmers' Standard of Living I>. B. 1^ 

Trapping Ducks for Banding D. C. 362 

Airplane Dusting in the Control of Malaria Mosquitoes D. C. 367 

Work of the HunUey Field Station in 1923 and 1924 D. C. 869 

Agricultural Investigations at the United States Field Station, Sacaton, Ariz., 1922, 1923, 

and 1924 x D. C. 372 

Revised Estimates of Crop Acreages, New York, 1862-1919 D. C. 373 

Directory erf Ofllcials ana Organizations Concerned with the Protection of Birds and 

Game, 1926-. D. C. 398 

Type Classification of American-Grown Tobacco M. C. 65 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations M. C. 68 

Federal Legislation Providing for Federal Aid in Highway Construction M. C, 60 

Standards Governing Plans, Specifications, Contract Forms, and Estimates for Federal- 

Aid Highway Projects M. C. 62 

Crop Report Regulations M. C. 64 

Agricultural Outlook for 1926 M. C. 66 

Construction and Operation of Biological Survey Beaver Trap M. C. 69 

List of Technical Workers in the D^artment of Agriculture, 1926. M. C. 73 

Directory of Field Activities of the Bureau of Entomology M. C. 80 

Plant Diseases: 

Diseases of Raspberries and Blackberries F. B. 1488 

Check List of Diseases of Economic Planta in the United Statas D. B. 1366 

Relation of Soil Conditions and Orchard Management to the Rosette of Pecan Trees D. B. 1378 

Single-Bath Hot- Water and Steam Treatments of Seed Wheat for the Control of Loose 

Smut D. B. 1383 

The Brown Root Kot of Tobacco and Other Plants D. B. 1410 

Ozoniura Root Rot D. B. 1417 

Relative Susceptibility of Spring- Wheat Varieties to Stem Rust- D. C. 366 

Root Disease of Sugar Cane in Louisiana D. C. 366 

A Method for the Control of Crown Gall in the Apple Nursery D. C. 376 

Resistance in Sugar Beets to Curly Top D. C. 388 

Rare Cas«» of Mosaic Disease in Highly Resistant Varieties of Sugar Cano D. C. 392 

Copper Carbonate Prevents Bunt (Stinking Smut) of Wheat. - D. C. 394 

The Control of Apple Scald with shredded Oiled Paper D, C. 396 

Diseases of StrawWries on the Market — D. C. 402 

Bunt (Stinking Smut) of Wheat Cuts Profits M. C. 76 

Plant Insects: ‘ 

KfTectivenoss Against theSan Jose Scalcoftho Dry Substitutes for Li<iuid Lime Sulphur.. F. B. 1371 

The Common Cabbage Worm and Its Control F. B. 1461 

The Potato Leaf Hopper and How to Control It . ...F.B. 1462 

Apple Scab .. F.B. 1478 

Control of Insect Pests in Stored Grain F.B. 1483 

The Clover Leaf Weevil and Its Control F.B. 1484 

The Green June Beetle Larva in Tobacco Plant Beds F.B. 1489 

Tobacco Cutworms and Their (^ontrol.. F.B. 1494 

The Chinch Bug and How to Fight It F.B. 1498 

The Melon Aphui and Its (’ontrol F.B. 1499 

Host Relations of Coinpsolura Concinnata Meigen, An lmi)ortant Tachnind Parasite of 

the Gipsy Moth and the Brown-Tail Moth D. B. 1363 

Studle-s of the Pink Bollworm in Mexico.. D.B. 1374 

The Pink Bollworm, With Special Kefercuco to Steps Taken by tho Department of Agri- 
culture to Prevent Its Establishment in the United States i D.B. 1397 

Tho Clover Root Borer . D.B. 1426 

TheC’adelle D.B. 1428 

Tho Cotton Hopper, or So-Called “ Cotton Flea” D. C. 361 

The Japanese Bootle D. C. 363 

Commercial Control of Pecan S<«b D.C. 386 

The Oriental Peach Moth D.C. 395 

Timely Information About the European C’om Borer.. M.C. 70 

How to Fight the European C'Om Borer This Fall M.C. 84 

Poultry and Eggs; 

Poultry Keeping in Back Yards F.B. 1608 

The Poultry and Egg Industry in Europe D.B, 1385 

Methods of Packing Eggs and of Buffing and Bracing Cases of Eggsin Carload Shipments. D.C. 391 
Soils and Fertilizers: 


Soil Productivity as Affected by Crop Rotation F.B. 1475 

A Study of the Value of ('rop Rotation in Relation to Soil Productivity D. B. 1377 

Deterioraticn of Commercially Packed Chlorinated Lime D. B. 1389 

Cocoa By-Products and Their Utilization as Fertilizer Materials D. B. 1413 

Factors and Problems in tbe Selection of Peat Lands for Different Uses D.B. 1449 

Properties of the Colloidal Soil Material... S*®* 

Winter Field Peas: Their Value as a Winter Cover and Green-Manure Crop.-...t D.C. 374 
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This list includes all colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of July 2, 1862, and August 30, 1890. Those marked with an asterisk (•) do not maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture , 


State or Territory Name of institution and location President^ 


Alabama. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn fright Dowell. 

Agricultural and Mechanical Institute for Negroes, Normal T. R. Parker. 

Alaska Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, Fairbanks — C. E. Bunnell. 

Arizona... College of Agriculture of University of Arizona, Tucson J. J. Thomber.® 

Arkansas. College of Agriculture of University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. . D. T. Gray.* 

State Agricultmal, Mechanical and Normal School, Pine Bluff.. R. E. Malone ® 
California... College of Agriculture of University of California, Berkeley — . E. D. Merrill.* 

Colorado State Agriculture College of (Colorado, Fort Collins. C. A . Lory. 

Connecticut. Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs.. . (\ L. Beach. 

Delaware School of Agriculture, t^niversity of Delaware, Newark C. A. McCue.* 

I State College for ('olored Students, Dover R. 8. Orossley. 

Florida. College of Agriculture of University of Florida, Gainesville Wihnon Newell * 

Florhla Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Talla- J. R. E. Lee. 
hassee. 

Georgia. Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens A. M. Soule 

Georgia Stale Industrial College, Savannah B. F. Hubert. 

Hawaii .. I^niversity of Hawaii, Honolulu A. I/. Dean 

Idaho. (’'ollege of Agriculture of University of Idaho, Mo.scow E. J. Iddings.* 

iLUNois College of Agriculture of University of Illinois, Urhaaa . H. W. Mumford.* 

Indiana School of Agriculture of I’urduc University, LaFayetto J. IJ . Skinner * 

low a Iowa State College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Ames 

Kansas Kansas State A gnmltural College, Manhattan. — ... . F D Farrell 

Kentucky College of Agriculture of University of Kentucky, Lexington T. F. Cooper * 

Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort G. P. Russell 


Louisiana Louisiana State I'niversity and Agricultural end Mechanical Col- T. 1). Boyd 

lege. Baton Rouge. 

Southern T'niver.sity and Agricultural and Mechanical ("ollcgo, J. S. Clark. 
Scotlandville, 

Maine College of Agriculture of Vniversity of Maine, Orono. L. S. Merrill * 

Maryland. College of Agriculture of rniver.sity of Maryland, College Park.. IJ. J. Patterson.* 

Prince.ss ‘\nue Acadeiii> , Frmwss Anne T. 11. Kiah.* 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts Agricultural ('ollegc, Amherst ! K. M. 

*Mass:i(‘hiKsetts Institute of Technology, f'uinbridge ..... ...' S. W. Siratton. 

Micuioan Michigan Statt' C'ollege of Agriculture and Applied Sciencts I K. L. Butkulhdd. 

East I.ansing I 

Minnesota Dof)artiiient of Agn<‘ultare of 'the IBiiversity of Minnesota, I W. (\ Coffe 3 * 

I niveisit.v Faini.St i^iul. ' 

Mississipn Agricultural and Mechanical College, \gricultural B. M. W'alkei. 

and Mechanical ('ollege. i 

Alcorn A griciiltinal and Mechanical College, Alcorn . L. J Rowan 

Missouri College of Agrieulture of University of Missouri, Cohnnhia. ... F. B. Mumford.* 

^School of Mines and Metallurgy of University of Mi.ssouri, ; A. L. MelBu'.’' 
Holla. I 

Lincoln Uni versilv. Jefferson ('ity.. N B. Young. 

Montana. Montana State ('ollege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, Alfred Atkinson, 

Bozeman. 

Nebraska Colh'ge of Agriculture of ITmversity of Nebraska, Tancoln . Pi A Burnett* 

Nevada College of Agnculture of University of Neva<la, Reno .. Robt .Stewart* 

New llAMr.sUfKE The University of New IlainiKshiie, Durham. ..... . R D. Hetzel. 

New Jersey State ('ollege of Agricultun', and Meehanic Aits of Rutgers J. G. Lipmun,* 

University and .State IBiiversity of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick. 

New Mexico... . New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic \rts, .State 11 L. Kent, 
('olh'ge 

New York New York State (’ollege of Agriailture, Ithaca. A. H. Mann.* 

North Carolina North Carolina State Ckdlege of Agriculture and Engineering, PL C. Brooks. 

State College Station, Raleigh. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro.. F. D Bluford. 

North Dakota North Dakota Agricultural College, State (^ollege Station, P'argo J L (\)ulter. 

Ohio College of Agriculture of Ohio State University, Columbus Alfred Vivian.* 

Oklahcmia Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges Stillwater Bradford Knapp. 

(’olored Agiicultural and Normal University, Langston 1. W. Young. 

Oregon. Oregon Agricultural (iollege, Ciorvallis W. J. Kerr. 

Pennsylvania.. - School of Agriculture of Penii.sylvania State College, State Col- R. L. Waits.* 

lege 

Porto Rico Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering of University of C. E. Horne.* 

Porto Rico, Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island.. Rhode Island State College, Kingston Howard Edwards. 

South Carolina, (.’lemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, (’lemson Co]- E. W. Sikes, 
lege. 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mecha«Jcal R. S. Wilkinson. 
College of South f’arolina, Orangeburg. 

* The name of the dean of the college of agriculture is given where that college is a port of a university. 

* Dean. 

» Superintendent. 

< Principal. 

* Director. 
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State or Territory 


South Dakota...! 
TENNE88EK 

Texas 

Utah I 

Vermont... 

Virginia J 


Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin i 

Wyoming 


Name of institution and location 


President ^ 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings. 

College of Agriculture of University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Na‘5hville.. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View. 

Agricultural College of Utah, Logan 

College of Agriculture of University of Vermont, Burlington. ... 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks 

State College of Washington, Pullman . 

College of Agriculture of West Virginia Univt^rsity, Morgantown. 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute . 

College of Agriculture of University of Wisconsin, Madison ... 
College of Agriculture of University of W yoming, Laramie . - . „ 


C. W. Pugsley. 

C. A. Willson.* 
W. J. Hale. 

T. O. Walton. 
"W. R.*Banks.« 
E. G. Peterson. 
J. L. Hills.2 
J. A. Burruss. 

.7. M. Gandy. 
E. O. Holland. 
H. G. Knight.* 
J. W. Davis. 

11. L. Russell.* 
J. A. HiU.* 


= Dean. 


’ Principal. 


List of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States 

November, 1026 

This list gives the post-office addre.sses of the agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States, followed by the name oi the director or other officer in charge: 

Alabama — 

(College station), Auburn: M J. I'micbess. 

(Caii('i)rake station), Uniontown : \V. A. Cammaek. 

(Tuskegee station). Tuskegee Institute: G. W. Carver. 

Alaska — Sitka : C. C. Georgeson. 

Arizona- Tucson : J. J. Tbornber, 

Arkansas — Fayetteville: 1). T, (Jray. 

California — Berkeley : E. D. Merrill. 

(’OLORAi)O-- Fort Collins: C. P. Gillette. 

CONNF.CTK'UT- — 

state station, New Haven i ii- 

Storrs station, Srinrs /"• 

Delaware — Newark: C, A. MoCne. 

FiiORiDA — Gainesville : Wilmon Newell. 

Gkouqia — 

(State station). Experiment: H. P. Stuckey. 

((.’oastal Plain station), Tiftun : S. 11. Starr. 

Guam, Island of — Guam : V. W. Edwards. 

Hawaii — 

(Federal station), Honolulu- ,1. M. Westgate. 

(Sugar Planters’ .statb)n), Honolulu: 11. P. Agee. 

Idaho — M oscow ; E. J. Iddlngs. 

Illinois Urbana : II. W. Mumford. 

Indiana — La Fayette: G. I. (.’hrlsHe. 

Iowa Ames: C. F. Curtiss. 

Kansas — Manhattan : L. p]. ("all. 

Kentucky Lexington : T. P. Cooper. 

Louisiana — 

State station. Baton Roug<* ) 

Sugar station. Baton Rouge I 

North Louisiana station, Calhoun >W. R. Dodson 

Klee station, (’rowley I 

Fruit and Truck station, Hammond i 

MAINK- Orono: W. J. Morse. 

Maryland — College Park; H .1. Patterson. 

MASSAcnusETTR AmluTst ; S. B. Haskell. 

Miuhioan — Plast Lansing; R. S. Shaw.- 
Minnesota— University Farm, St. Paul: W. C. Coffey. 

MississiPi'I A. and M. College: J R. Kicks. 

Missouri — 

(Cidlege station), Columbia : F. B. Mumford. 

(PYult station), Mountain Grove: P'. WC Faurot. 

(Poultiw station). Mountain Grove: T. W. Noland. 

Montan A--Boz(‘xnan : F. B. Idnfleld. 

Nehkaska — L incoln : E. A. Bui'n<’tt. 

Nevada — R<* no : S. B. Doten. 

New Hampshirb — Durham: ,L C. Kendall. 

New Jersey — New Brunswick : J. G. Lipman. 

New Mexico— S tate College: Fabian (larcla. 

New York — 

State station. Geneva : \ « w rrhati-her 
Cornell station, Ithaca : f ^ ^bafcnei 
North CAROLINA—State (\)Uege Station, Raleigh : R y. Winters. 

North Dakota — State College Station, Fargo: P. P. Trowbridge 
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OHIO — Woo0ter: C. O. 

OKLAHOMA — Stillwater : C. T. Dowell. 

Obbgon — Corvallis ; J. T* Jardlne. 

PBNNSTLVANiA^^tjoj,^^ Stato College: B. L. Watts. Forbes 

(Institute of Animal Nutrition), State College: E, B. Forbes. 
POBTO Rico "• 

(Federal station), Mayaguez : D. W. May. 

(Insular station!, Rio Piedras : F. A. Lopez Dominguez. 

Rhodb Island — Kingston : B. L. Hartwell. 

South Caholina — Clemson College : H. W. Barre. 

J^uTH Dakota — Brooking.s : J. W. Wilson. 

Tennessee — Knotxville : C. A. Mooers. 

Texas — College Station : A. B. Conner.^ 

Utah — Logan : William Peterson. " 

Veiimont — Burlington : J. L. Hills. 

Virginia — ^ ^ . 

(College station), Blacksburg: A. W. Drinkard, Jr. 

(Truck station), Norfolk: T. C. Johnson. 

Virgin Islands, U. S. A.-~St. ('roix : J. B. Thompson. 

Wa.shington — 

(College station), Pullman: E. C. Johnson. 

(Western Wash, .station), Puyallup: .T. W. Kalkus.® 

West ViR<!iNiA — Morgantown : H. C. Knight. 

Wisconsin — Madison : H. L. Russell. 

Wyoming — Laramie : J. A. Hill. 


National Forests 

June :i0, 19I2Q 


Forest 

State in which 
located 

Net area 

1 

j Forest 

State in which 
located 

Not area 

Absaroka — 


Acres 

Hf)!. 046 

Dix 

Now Jersev 

Acres 

0. 785 

Alabama - . 

105, 5:t4 

1 Dixie. .. 

Nevada and Utah.. 

8,51,8.54 

Allegheny . . 

Angoles-- 


140, 232 

j flldorado 

California and Ne- 

551,878 

California - 

<•40, 102 

1 

; Eusti.s 

vada. 

Apache 

Arizona and New 

040 

Virginia 

4. 220 

Arapaho 

Mexico. 

Colorado... ... . 

030. 440 

j Fishlake _ 

. Flathead 

Utah 

Montana 

1, 384, 742 
1,721,478 


X'tah and Wyoming 

OHH, 440 
000, 127 

1, 330, 224 
10, 710 

1 Florida 

Florida ... 

342,771 

Beartooth 

Beaverhead ... . 

! Fremont. _ 

Orogon 

840, 280 

do 

j Gallatin. . .. 

Montana 

581, 002 


I Gila. - ... 

New iVIi^xieo. 

1, .5‘K), 201 

na. 


1 Grand Mesa.. . . 

Colorado 

050, 204 

Benning .. 
Bighorn. .. 

Georgia 

78. 500 

1 Gunnison. 

.. .do. 

905, 250 

Wy-oinmg. 

1. 125, <>32 

1 Harney. 

South Dakota... .. 

.508. 75.5 

Bitterroot- 

Montana... . 

1,047,071 

, Hayden 

(Colorado and W'^y- 

303, 893 

Blackfeot 

Black Hills 

-do 

South Dakota and 

H30, 0f>7 
620,412 

1 Helena... 

oming. 

Montana 

082, 322 


W'voming. 

1 Holy Cross . . 

Colorado . . 

1, 124. 534 


Idaho 

1, 002, 708 
820,311 

Humboldt . 

Nevada 

1. 322, 352 

Cabinet-- 

Montana 

' Humphrovs... 

Virginia... 

3, 184 

Cache - - 

Idaho and Utah . 

777, 801 

I<laho . . . 

Idaho 

1, 087, 915 

California 

California. 

8'2‘2. 735 

Inyo . _ 

California and No- 

1, 098, 664 

Caribou . 

Carson _ 

Idaho and Wyoming 
New Mexico .. 

710, 3< >0 

1. 0<;7, 082 

Jackson.. ... . 

vada. 

South Carolina 

; 20, 225 

Cascade - _ 

Oiegon..- - 

1.0X1, 510 

JelTerson .. 

Montana . . . .. 

1, 040, 396 

Chalhs - 

Idaho - .. 

1, 27*2. 0f>0 

Kaibah 

Arizona 

709. 894 

Chelan 

Wa.shington 

1.H07, 811 

Kaniksu ... 

Idaho and Wash- 

I 444, 080 

Cherokee.- 

Chugaeh 

Georgia, Noith t'jjr- 
olma, and Ten- 
nessee. 

Alaska.. . 

230, 083 

4, 704, 070 
787, 085 

Klamath 

Knox .. 

ington 

California and Ore- 
Kou. 

Kentucky.. 

1, 533, 980 

22,000 

Clearwater 

Idaho 

Kootenai 

MonUana 

1.334,978 

Cleveland 

California.. .. 

380, 109 

La Sal 

('aliforniaand Utah 

.530, 922 

Cochetoi)a 

Colorado 

908, 787 

1, 710, 800 
602, 082 
829,414 
703, 179 

Lassen 

F^alifornia. . 

944, 292 
927, 487 
7, 177 

Coconino 

Arizona 

Lcadville 

Colorado. . 

(^oeiir (1' Alenc- . 

Idaho 

Lee 

Virginia.. . 

Colorado . . . 

(Colorado.. 

Lemhi 

IdaJu) 

1, 357, 705 
810, 731 

Columbia 

W'ashington 

Lewis and Cdark 

Montana 

(^'Olville 

do 

745, 781 
1,480,084 

Lincoln \ 

New Mexieo 

1, 114,207 

Coronado 

Arizona and Now 

Lolo- _ . 

Montana 

851, 249 
12, 443 


Mexico. 

Luqiiillo 

Porto Rico 

C rater _ 

California and Ore- 

853,306 

1,428,346 
590, 764 

Madison 

Montana. 

953, 456 

1 1, 048, 506 
724, 432 

Crook 

gon. 

Arizona.. 

Malheur 

Mantl 

Oregon 

Utah 

Custer 

Montana and South 

Manzano. 

Now Mexico 

609, 010 

Datil 

Dakota. 

New Mexico 

1,753,051 

828,980 

1,294,743 

McClellan . . . . 

Meade 

Alabama.- 

Maryland 

15, 350 
4, 725 

Doerlodge 

Montana 

Medicine Bow... 

Wyoming 

652, 174 

Deschu^ 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Michigan _ 

126, 762 


^Acting Director 

* Superintendent. 
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Forest 

State In which 
located 

Net area 

F orest 

State in which 
located 

Net area 

Minidoka 

Idaho and Utah 

Acres 

590,744 

1 

Shasf i 


Acres 

8f>8, 373 
414,294 

M innesota 

Minnesota. 

190, 945 

1, 022, 835 

1, 470, 005 
1,260,536 


Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

ivi issoula 

Montana 


Modoc 

California 

Shoshone 

1,584, 027 
1,492,617 
l.:i62, 134 

671,984 
,549, 850 
689, 574 
810, 632 
.555, 618 

Mono__ 

California and Ne- 

Sierra. 


Monongahela 

Montezuma 

vada. 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Colorado 

174,325 

697, 333 

1, 460, 665 

Siskiyou 

Sitgreaves 

Siuslaw 

California and Ore- 
gon. 

Arizona.. 

Mount Baker 

Wtishington 

Snoqualnue. . . 

Washington 

Mount Hood 

Oregon 

L 059, 292 

Stanislaus 

California 

Nantahala 

Georgia, North Caro- 

244; 680 

St. Joe 

Idaho . - 

Natural Bridge. . 
Nebraska 

lina and South 
Carolina. 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

152, 831 
205,946 

Superior 

Tahoe 

Targhee 

Minnesota 

California and Ne- 
vada. 

Idaho and .v'yo- 
ming. 

800, 161 
516, 714 

1,375, 097 

Nevada - 

Nevada 

1, 175, 128 


Nezjierc© 


1, 661, 106 

Teton... 

1,881,052 
20, 870 
1, 883, 583 
16, .549, 093 
2, 260, 709 
1, 410,202 

Ochoco. 

Olympic 

Ouachita 

Oregon 

Washington 

Arkansas .. .. 

' 718, 154 

1, 530, 867 
663,987 
304, 8.55 

1, 307, 235 
673, 940 

Tobyhanna 

Toiyabe 

Tongass 

Pennsylvania 

Nevada 

Alioska 

Ozark 

do - 

Tonto 

Arizona 

Payette.. - 

Idaho 

Trinity 

California 

Pend Oreille 

do 

Tus.ayan 

Uinta. 

Arizona . 

1,271,067 

Pike 

(Colorado 

1,086,990 

9,800 

f’tah 

1, 077. 292 
1.233,310 

Pme Plains 

New York. 

Umatilla 

Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Pisgah 

North C’arolina and 

278,257 

Umpqua 

U naka 

Plumas 

Tennos.see. 
California 

1, 107, 947 
1,050,462 

Oregon 

‘ North ( ’ a r 0 1 1 n a , 

1,014,029 
1.56, 154 

Powell 

Utah 


d' e n n e s s c 0 , a n d 

Prescott 

Uuiiiior. 

Kio Grande 

Arizona 

Washington 

CVilorado 

1, 164, 829 
l,276.5;f2 

1, 135, K9H 

Uncompahgre . 

1 Pplori 

Virginia. 

Tolorido 

Now Y ork 

777, 701 
6, 154 

Routt. 

do 

748, 838 

! Wallowa 

Oregon 

962, 014 
609, 247 

Salmon 

Idaho 

1, 7aS, 478 

i Wjisafeh. 

Utah 

San Bernardino.. 

California 

597, WI 

WashakiO- 

Wvominkr 

865. 282 

San lsalH‘1.. 

Colorado 

.598,93fi : 

; W ei.ser 

1 Idaho 

.5tl5, «)25 

San Jimn 

do 

1.239.361 

i Wenatchee . 

Washington.. 

842, 800 

Santa Barbara... 

California 

1,772,555 , 

; While River .. 

Colorado 

88.5, 134 

Santa Fc 

New Me\iet»_. . . . 

1, 270, 372 

Whitman . 

Oregon 

1, 319, 506 

Sant mm 

Oregon 

610.918 1 

W’hile Moun- 

Maine and New- 

441,205 

Sawtooth. 

Idaho 

1.158.259 i 

tain. 

' llampsture. 


Selw’ay 

do. 

1,689. 157 

Wdchita . ... 

Oklahoma 

' 61.480 

Seipioia 

California 

1, 450, m 

W'yoming . 

, Wyoming 

; 1,666,688 


Federal Bird Refuges and Game Preserves 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRTrULTPRE 


Designation 


Num- 

l>or 

on 

map 


Acres 


Biological Sttrvey 


Thief spo'-ios pro leered 


Alabama: 

Petit Bois Island 

Alaska: 

Aleutian Islands 


63 


635 


Bering Sea 

Bogoslof,.. 

Chamisso Island 

Forrester Island 

Hazy Islands 

St. Lasuria 

Tuxedni 


Laughing galls, 1o?lsi ferns, hiaclc skirniners, Louisiana 
herons. 

Puflins, auklets, niurres, gulls, <lueks. g'vse, ptarmigan, 
blue foxes. 

Puirms, auklets, kittiwakes, glaucous gulls, sand- 
pipers, snow buntings. 

Sea lions, auklets, murres, gulls. 

Horned puffins, Pallas murres. Pacific kittiwakes, 
glaucous gulls. 

Puffins, auklets, murrelots, murres, guillemots, gulls, 
{H'trels, cormorants. 

Puffins, auklets, murres, guillemots, gulls, cormorants, 

Puflins, auklets, murres, gaUlemots, gulls, potreb, 
coriuorants- 

Various sea birds. 
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Designation 

Num- 

ber 

on 

map 

Acres 

Chief species protected 

Arizona: 




Salt River 

Arkansas: 

27 ^ 

21,120 

Cormorants, white pelicans, waterfowl. 

Rig Lake - 

70 

7, 774 

Ducks of many species. 

California : 




Clear Lake.. 

52 

33,840 

Gulls, eormorants, ducks, geese, herons. 

Puffins, auklets, guillemots, murres, gulls, cormorants. 

Farallon - . - 

40 


Florida: 




Brevard . 

77 

12 

Brown pelicans. 

Ducks, nerons 

C''aloosahatchee _ 

73 


Indian Key - 

7 

90 

Pelicans, white ibises, egrets, Louisiana and little blue 
herons. 

Island Ray 

24 


Brown pelicans, borons. 

Key West 

17 


Cormorants, pelicans, inaii-o’-war birds, roseate spoon- 
bills, white ibises, herons. 

Matlacha Pass. 

23 


Cormorants, pelicans, herons. 

Mosquito Inlet .. . . 

15 


Least terns, ^licans, herons. 

Man-o’-war birds, herons. 

Palma Sola. . . 

22 


Passage Key . . 

0 

6 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers, connorants, sand- 
pipers. 

Pelican Island- .. . 

1 


Brown pelicans. 

Pine Island., .. .. 

21 ; 


Pelicans, lierons. 

Tortugas Keys _ _ 

10 

141 

Sooty and noddy terns 

Ueoroia: 




Blackboard Island 

06 1 

1,600 

White-tailed deer, raccoons, opossums, herons, crane.s. 

Hawaii: 




Hawaiian Islands 



Terns, albatrosses, shearwaters, j^etrels, gunnels, 
nian-o’-war birds, Laysan teal, rails, and finches. 

Johnston Island 



Sooty and noddy terns, shearwaters, petrels, boobies, 
man-o’-war birds. 

Idaho: 




1 )oer Flat 

29 

^2,300 

Ducks, geese, pheasants. 

Minidoka 

43 

13,240 

Grebes, Forster terns, cormorants, ducks, cixits, h^ ocets, 
sage hens. 

iLUNOIS: 




Upper Mississippi River 
wild Life and Fish 
Refuge (sc© Minneso- 
ta). 

Iowa: 

0) 






Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Ivife and Fish 
Refuge (see Minneso- 
ta). 

Ltqdisiana: 

0) 






Breton Island . 

2 


Laughing gulls, royal and t^abot terns, skimmers, 
herons, willets. 

East 7'im halier- 

14 

03 

Gulls, Royal terns, s*ki miners, p<‘l leans, herons, chipper 
rails. 

Shell Keys 

9 



Royal terns, brown iK'licans, man-o’-war birds 

Tern Lslands 

8 


Laughing gulls, royaX < 'abut, and Foister terns, brown 
pelicans. 

Michigan: 




Huron Lslands 

4 

83 

Herring gulls, ducks. 

Sisk iw it Islands . - . 

5 

9 

1 Do. 

Minnesota: 




MilleLacs.. .. __ 

09 

7 

Gulls, ducks, geese. 

Upper Mi.ssissippi River 

(‘) 


Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge (in the States of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin). 

Montana: 




National Bison Range 

IGH 

18,622 

Buffalo, elk, deei, mountain sheep, grouse, pheasants 

Nine Pipe 

74 


Ducks, coots. 

J*ablo 

76 


Do. 

Pishkun . 

68 

3,160 

1 Gulls, ducks, geese, swans. 

Willow Creek 

30 

3,200 

Ducks, geese. 

Nerraska: 




Niobrara 

56 

16, 126 

Buffalo, elk, deei, antelofie, prairie ehieken.s, shari*- 
tailed grouse. 

North Platte . 

72 

5, 107 

Ducks, geese, swans, shore birds. 

Nevada: I 


Anaho Island 

64 

248 

Gulls, cormorants, white iielicans. 

New Mexico: 1 



Carlsbad 

31 

18,680 

Ducks, shore birds 

Rio Grande - I 

32 

55.680 

Grebes, cormorants, ducks, geese, shorebirds. 


‘ In process of establishment. 
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Federal Bird Refuge and Game Preaerves — Continued 
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Designation 


NoETH Dakota: 

Chase Lake... 

Stump Lake 

Sullys Hill National 
Game Preserve. 

Oreoon: 

Cold Springs 

Klamath Lake.. 

Lake Malheur 

Three Arch Rocks 

Porto Rico: 

Culebra. 

]>esecheo Island.. 

SoUTU Dakota: 

Belle Fourche. . 

Wind C'ave National 
Game Preserve. 

Utah- 

Strawt)erry Valley I 

Washington: 

(Columbia River ' 

(’onconully 

Copalis Rock 

DungeneSvS Spit 

Eciiz Hook- 

Flattery Rocks 

Smith Island 

Qiiillayiite Needless 

Wjs('(jnhin: 

Cl ravel Ishmd (Lake ; 
Michigan) i 

Green Bay 

Vp]>Gr Mississippi River 
Wild T/ifeand Fish Ref- j 
uge (see Minnesota). 
Wyoming i 

Elk Kefnge . 

Flat Creek - . - 

Forest Serrice ^ 

Arizona: 

Grand (’an yon Game 
Preserve. 

Akk \n.sam: 

Ozark National Game 
Refuges Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Georgia : 

(’herokee National (.lame 1 
Refuge No. 2. 

North Carolina: 

Pisgah Game Preserve... 
Oklahoma: 

Wichita National Game 
Preserve. 

South Dakota: 

(Tister State Park Game 
Sanctuary. 

Tennessee: i 

Cherokee National Game 
Refuge No. 1. 

W ashington: 

Mount Olympus Nation- 
al Monument. 

"Wyoming: • 

Medicine Bow 


Num- 

ber 

on 

map 

Acres 

Chief species protected 

20 

2, 83ft 

Gulls, white i)elicans, ducks, shorebirds, grouse. 

3 

28 

Western grebes, gulls, terns, ducks, Wilson phalaropes. 

653^^ 

700 

Buffalo, elk, deer, golden-eye and wood ducks, geese, 
pheasants. 

33 

2, 620 

Duck*', geese, swans, herons, sharp-tailed grou.se. 

18 

81, 61ft 

Ducks, geese, coots, gulls, ‘shorebirds. 

1ft 

88,960 

Gulls, cormorants, i.)elicaiis, ducks, gee.se, swans, 
herons, avocets. 

10 


Puffins, guillemots, murres, gulls, fork-tailed and 
Kaeding i)etrels, cormorants. 

Gulls, royal terns, Bahama ducks, herons, coots, 
ground doves. 

Terns, lioobies, gannets, m ,-o’-war birds, oyster- 
catchers. 

34 

13, 680 

Ducks, geese, curlews, praine chickens, pheasants. 

564 

4, 160 

Buffalo, elk, nnteloi>e, grou.se, <iuail. 

36 

8,660 

Ducks, sage hens 

79 

8 

Gulls, ducks, geese, herons 

40 

1, 120 

Ducks, sooty and sbari>l ailed grouse, Hungarian 
partridges 

13 

6 

Puffins, murres, glaucous and western gulls, petrels, 
(“ormorants. 

67 

227 

Orel)es, loons, gulls, ducks. 

68 

84 

Pigeon guillemots, California murres, cormorants. 

11 

68 

Tiift«d puffins, ingeon guillemots, California murres. 

66 


We,stern grebes, pigeon guillemots, California murres, 
cormorants, ducks 

12 

117 

Grelies, auklets, glaucous- wMnged and western gulls, 
cormorants, ducks. 

60 


Herring gulls. 

66 

<‘) 


Do. 

684* 

2,760 

Elk (in winter), ducks, geese, sage hens. 

Elk On winter), ducks, geese. 

76 

40 

103 

886,208 

Alule dwr, Kaibab .s<juirrtis, <liiNky grouse. 

108 

21,600 

White-lailcd deer, bobwhite quail, turkeys. 

106 

14.000 

W h’t» -tailed dwr, (piail, turkeys. 

102 

77, 046 

1 Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer, quail, turkeys. 

100 

57, 120 

; Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer, antelope, ducks, quail 
turkcj s. 

104 

44.360 

’ f^eer. Rocky Mountain goats, iiu>iiiitain sheep, elk, 

! dusky and ruffed grouse. 

106 

30,000 

liite-tailed deer, quail, turkeys . 

101 

2ftft, 370 

(.ilyuipic elk, black-tailed deer, bears, grouse. 

107 

2(>, 240 

Elk, mule deer, grouse. 


^ In proCf'SB of establishment. , ...i. ^ 

*On national monuments administered by the National Park Ser\dee and by the For«sit 
Service birds and animals are also protected under Fedei-fll law, although these are not 
strictly game preserves or bird rcfug»*s. 
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Federal Bird Refuge and Game Preserves — Continued 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Nura- 



Designation 

her 

on 

Acres 

Chief species protected 


map 



Bureau of Fisheries 

Alaska; 

Afognak Forest and Fish 
Cultural Reserve. 


612,000 

Sea otters. 

< 

Pribilof Islands 

49,000 

Fur seals, sea lions, sea otters, puffins, auklets, murres, 
gulls, fulmars, cormorants, Pribilof sandpipers 

Bureau of Liqhthouses 

California: 

Afio Nuevo Island Light- 
house Reservation. 

135 


Sea lions. 


South Farallon Island 

133 

120 

Sea lions, puffins, auklets, guillemots, gulls, petrels. 

Lighthouse Reservation I 
(see Navy Department). 



cormorants. 

Louisiana: 




Chandeleur Lighthouse 
Reservation 

Errol Island 

130 

134 

6,000 

640 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers, pelicans. 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers. 

Washington: 

New Dungeness I>ight- 

131 

190 

Grebes, loons, gulls, ducks. 

house Reservation. 
Smith Island Lighthouse 

132 

6,600 

Grebes, puffins, mnrres, gulls, cormorants, geese, ducks. 

Reservation. 



DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR 

National Park Service * 



1 

Alaska: 




Katmai National Monu- 


1,087,99( 

Brown bears, foxes, waterfowl. 

mcnt. 

Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park 


1,692,800 

Mountain sheep, caribou, moose, bears, grouse 


Arizona: 




Giand Canyon Notional 

160 

613, 120 

Mountain sheep, mule deer, antelope, beavers, squir- 

Park. 



rels, dusky grouse. 

Papago fiaquaro Nation- 

IM 

1,940 

Nongame birds. 

al Monument. i 




Petrified Forest National 1 

150 

26, 625 

Do. 

Monument. ' 



California: 




General Giant National 

141 

2,536 

Mule deer, quail, grouse. 

Park. 

Lassen Volcanic National 

156 

79, .562 

Mule deer, b«*ar8, ciuail, grou.se. 

Park. 


Muir Woods National 

151 

426 

Deer, nongamc birds. 

Monument. 



Sequoia National Park. . . 

142 

161, .597 

Deer, elk, bears, quail, grouse. 

Yosemite National Park.. 
Colorado: 

Colorado National Monu- 

143 

719,802 

Deer, bears, quail, grouse. 

1.53 

13,883 

Mule deer. 

ment- 

Mesa Verde National 

149 

48, 966 

Elk, mule deer, boars. 

Park. 


Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. 

Hawaii; 

155 

253, 782 

Elk, mule deer, sheep, bears, beavers, sooty grouse. 

Hawaii National Park ... 


1 18, 696 

Hawaiian geese, nongamo birds. 

Idaho: 

Yellowstone National 

140 

23,040 

Park (see Montana and 
Wyoming). 




Maine: 




Lafayette National Park.. 

161 

6,404 

White-tailed deer, beavers, ducks, geese, grouse. 

Montana: 


Glacier National Park 

152 

981,681 

Deer, elk, moose, sheep, bears, ducks, geese, grouse, 
Iitarmigan. 

Yellowstono National 

140 

126, 720 

Park (see Idaho and 
Wyoming) . 




North Dakota; 




SuUys Hill National Park. 

148 

780 

1 (See Sullys Hill National Game Preserve, administered 




by Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture.) 


* On national monumentB adnainistered by the National Park Service and by the Forest Service birds 
and animals are also protected under Federal law, although these are not strictly game preserves or bird 
refuges. 



MISCELLANEOUS LISTS 

Fedeial Bird Refuge and Game Preserves — Continued 

DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR— Continued 


79§ 


Designation 

Num- 

ber 

on 

map 

Acres 

Chief species protected 

Oklahoma: 

Platt National Park 

146 

849 

Bullalo, elk, white-tailed deer. 

Oregon: 

Crater Lake National 

146 

159,359 

Black -tailed deer, elk, bears, grouse. 

Park. 

South Dakota; 

Wind Cave National 

117 

10,900 

Grouse. (See also Wind Cave National Game Pre- 

Park. 

Utah: 

Zion National Paik 

162 

76,800 

serve, administered by Biological Survey.) 

Deer, grouse. 

Washington 

Mount Rainier National 

144 

207, 360 

Black -tailed deer, Rocky Mountain goats, bears, grousCi 

Park. 

Wyoming: 

Yellowstone National 

140 

1, 902, 960 

Buffalo, Mountain sheep, ante' jpe, mule deer, white- 

Park (see Idaho anfl 
Montana) . 

1 


tailed deer, moose, bears, iielicans, ducks, geese, 
swans, dusky and rutTed grouse. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT « 


California 

South Farallon (see De- 
partment of ('ommerco, 
Bureau of Lighthouse‘=i). 
Hawaii 

Midway Islands 

Virginia. 

Naval Oii^ratiou Base 
(Hampton Roads) 

Navy Mine Depot v York- 
town) 


170 

10 

172 

173 

1 

1 

945 

12, 467 


Cormorants and sea birds. 


Albatrosses, Laysan rails, Laysan finch* 
Rabbits, quail. 

Rabbits, quail, turkeys 


WAR DEPARTMENT < 


Georgia 


Chickamauga and ('hat- j 
tanooga National Mill- 1 
tary Park isee Teiines- i 
see') ! 

Mlssissifpi ‘ 

IHO 


Vicksburg National Mill- 1 
tary Paik ’ 

Tennessee. 

182 

1. 323 

Chickamauga ;vnd Chat- 

IHO 

Roads 

tanooga National Mili- 
tary I^vrk (see Georgia) } 


only. 

Shiloh Nation-il MilU.ary j 

181 

3, .M6 


Park 


Rabbits, gray squirrels, (jiiail. 

Squirrels, opossums, rabtot'!, raccoon<^, foxes, quail. 
Rabbits, gray squirrels, (luad 

P\)\es, raccoons, opossums, sr^uirre’-s. muskrats, wea- 
sels, skunks, minks 


On three other national military parks also— .\ntietam Battlefield, Guilford Couiihouse, and Gettys- 
burg— and on national cemeteries birds rei'eivo protection. 

* Buds are protected also at the naval ammunition depot, fit. Juliens Creek, Va. (221 6 acres), and at the 
Norfolk (Va ) Navy Yard (361 6 acres), by order of the commandant, Fifth Naval District. 
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Changes in the value of farm real estate, 1920-1926, 1926 Yearbook article 

(Wiecking) 

[Data for Figure 123] 


United States 
total net 
farm income 
available 
for capital 
(billions) 


Farm prices. 
30 products 


1919- 20, July 1-J Line 30 

1920- 21, July 3 -June 30„ 

1921- 22, July 1-June 30. 

1922- 23, July 1-Jiine 30 

1923- 24, July 1- June 30, 

1924- 25, July 1-June 30. 

1925- 26, July 1 -June 30. 


Dollars 

Per cent 

5,030 

100.0 

375 

69.2 

785 

54.1 

2, 014 

58.9 

2. 097 

60 2 

2, 656 

64.4 

2, 757 

65. 1 


Farm real 
estate value 


Cal- 

endar 

year 


Average 
farm income, 
1 5,000 farms 


1920, Mar. 1 

1921, Mar. 1 

1922, Mar. 1 

1923, Mar. 1 

1924, Mar. 1 
3925, Mar. 1 
1926, Mar. 1 


$107. S9 


99 33 



85 26 

3922 

$917 

82 25 

3923 

1,020 

78 82 

1924 

1 3,205 

77.83 
76. 47 

1925 

1,297 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK, 1926 

Prepared under the direction of the Statistical Ckmunittee: W. F. Callander, Le^is B. Flohr, Joseph A. 

Becker, and G. B. L. Arner 

INTRODUCTION 

Statistics of acreage, yield per acre, and production in tlie United States are 
estimates made by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. For the year 
1909, acreages are as reported by the Bureau of the Census; acreages in 1919 and 
in 1924 are based upon the census, (preliminary for 1924 in some States) sup- 
plemented by State enumerations. In the intercensal years, froLi 1911 to 1915, 
estimated acreages were obtained by applying estimated perceiitages of decrease 
or increase to the published acreage in the preceding year. The estimates from 
1915 to 1918, from 1919 to 1923, and for 1925 and 1926 are based upon acreage 
changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approximately 2 per cent of 
the crop acreages in each year, supplemented by State enumerations. Yields per 
acre are estimates based upon reports of one or more farmers in each agricultural 
township on the average yield per acre in their localities. Production is acreage 
times yield per acre. Production estimates are in some cases revised in the fol- 
lowing year on the basis of State enumerations and records of shiirments. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellane- 
ous information concerning crops are based either upon sample data or upon 
estimates of ‘crop reporters for their localities. The sources of these data are 
indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

Estimated prices received by producers on the specified dates are based upon 
rej)nrt8 of farmers and country dealers on the average price paid to farmers and 
do not relate to any specified grade. Farm value as sliown is com})uted by apply- 
ing the December 1 farm price to the total production. The average price 
received for the portion of the crop sold may be greater or less than Ihis price, 
depending upon the price clianges previous and subsequent to December 1 and 
the amount f)f tlie crop sold at the different prices. 

Numbers of livestock on farms in 1910 correspond to the census enumeration 
as of A])ril 15 in that year. The numbers on January 1, 1920 and 1925, are based 
upon the census enumeration (preliminary for 1925 in some States) as of that 
date, sup]:)lemented by enumerations by^ State agencies, such as assessors and 
brand insy^ection boards and by records of shiymients during 1920 and 1925. 
In the intercensal years, from 19il to 1916, the numbers of livestock were obtained 
by methods identical with tliose used for croyj acreages. Estimates from 1917 to 
1919, from 1920 to 1923, and for 1926 and 1927 are ba.sed uyjoii a sample of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent, suy)y)lemcnted by trends derived from assessors’ enumer- 
ations, reyjorts of brand insy^ection boards, market movements, and stocky^ard 
receiyffs. The census bases are not always comparable from one decade to 
anotlier, due both to changes of dates and classifications. 

The average value yxT head on January 1 is estimated from reports of corre- 
spondents relating to livestock in their vicinity. These arc inventory values as 
dislinguished from the monthly y)ricea which relate to sales. The farm value on 
January 1 is computed by applying the average value per head to the number of 
head on farms. 

Certain statistics represent enumerations made by the departm^^nt in connection 
Avith the administration of regulatory and inspection laws. Certain other sta- 
tistics represent enumerations made by the department in compliance with general 
leginlation autliorizing the collection and dissemination of information on agri- 
cultural products. 

Statistics relating to suyndies, movements, and market prices of agricultural 
products in the Ignited States arc derived from official sources as far as available; 
otherwise from reliable unofficial sources. In all cases wherein the data presented 
did not cover the field or a major samyffe thereof, data most rei>resentative of 
the various commodities, movements, and markets have been selected. 
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With some crops marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes 
place entirely within the calendar year in which the crop was produced. For 
many crops marketing takes place during portions of two calendar years. For a 
few crops, as potatoes, marketing extends beyond a 12-month period. In order 
that the movement and prices of the particular crop may be followed through, 
the months in which the crop moved have been used as the “year.” Estimated 
prices received by producers are indices of price trends rather than prices actually 
received. 

Weighted averages of prices are shown in all cases where a weighting factor 
was available. For instance, the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is based 
on the number of carload sales reported, which range from 42 to 55 per cent of 
all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the weighted average 
price is based on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers. With many com- 
modities, however, data as to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such cases 
average prices are based on price quotations without reference to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in market conditions or quality 
of deUvery in different years on or under the same grade description or specifica- 
tions, prices derived from different sources may not be strictly comparable, 
although for most general purposes they are entirely satisfactory. For instance, 
the changes in the description of many kinds of livestock which were made July 
1, 1925, while not affecting certain price series, made others only fairly comparable 
and made comparison impossible in other cases. The data as to commercial 
stocks and movements of various commodities are as nearly complete as practi- 
cable and feasible, and arc considered fairly representative. 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included because 
of their general interest to the agricultural industry. The sources of such data 
are given in connection with the tables. Care has been taken to quote only such 
sources as are generally considered reliable. 

Statistics of acreage and production in foreign countries are compiled as far 
as possible from official sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may 
result from shortcomings in the reporting and statistical services of the various 
countries. Inaccuracies also result from differences in nomenclature and classifi- 
cation in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into 
domestic equivalents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to 
pre-war boundaries. Yields per acre are calculated from acreage and production, 
both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a greater possibility 
of error when calculated for countries with small acreage. 

The tables of international trade cover substantially the international trade 
of the wrorld. The total imports and the total exports in any one 5 U‘ar can not 
be expected to balance, although disagi'eements tend to be compensated over a 
series of years. Among the sources of disagreement are: J'he aiffen'iit periods 
covered by the “year” of various countries; imports received in the year subse- 
quent to the year of export; lack of uniformity in classification of goods as among 
countries; different trade practices and varying degrees of failure in recording 
countries of origin and ultimate destination; different practices in recording 
reexported goods; and different methods of treating free ports. The exports 
given are domestic exports and the imports given are imports for consumption, 
whenever it is possible to distinguish such imports from general imports. While 
there are some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reshipments which do not appear as such in the official reports. In the trade 
tables, figures for the United States include Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but 
not the Philippine Islands. 

Since the statistics for the current year are in many cases preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision on the basis of later and fuller information, the reader is cautioned 
to use always the figures as they appear in the latest issue of the Yearbook. 
For many commodities, long-time table.s appear in the Statistical Bulletin series 
of the department. Current information gathered by the department may be 
found in the current issues of “Crops and Markets,” “Foreign Cnms and 
Markets,” and in various mimeographed or multigraphed releases. Current 
information gathered by other governmental agencies and by private agencies 
may be found in the current issues of reports by those agencies. 
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STATISTICS OF GRAINS 
WHEAT 


Table 1. — WhscA: AcreagCf production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 190^1926 



Acre- 

Aver- 

• 

Price 

per 

Farm 
i value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre * 

Chicago cash price 
per bushel Ivi o. 2 
northern spring * 

Domestic 
eiports, 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 

Imports 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 » * 

Per 

cent 

Year 

age 

har- 

vest- 

age 

yield 

per 

'Produc- 

tion 

re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Decem- 

ber 

Following 

May 

of 

crop 

ex- 


i ed 

acre 




1 

§ 

5 

1 

J 

XI 

w 

beginning 
July 1 « * 

port- 

ed 

Aver.: 

1909- 

1,000 

acres 

Blush, oj 
60 lbs. 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dol- 

lars 

Cts. 

cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

Bushels 

Bushels 


1913. 

47,097 

14.7 

690, 108 

85.7 

591, 726 

12.56 

97.9 

104.7 

99.9 

108.6 

107, 102, 812 

1, 833, 979 

15.6 

1914- 

1920. 

58,206 

14.6 

844, 605 

156.9 

• ] 

1,325, 458 

22.77 

18a 1 

200.2 

203.4 

236.21 

257, 029, 794 

19, 805, 596 

30.4 

1921- 

1926. 

58,092 

13.8 

804, 151 

110. 6 

889, 049 

1 15.30 

134. 3 

154.8 

135.6 

156.2 

207, 236, 864 

17. 470, 007 

25.8 

1909- - 


15.8 

700,434 

98.4 

689, 108 

1 16.57 

106 

119^4 

100 

119M 

89, 172, 515 

844, 5681 

12.7 

1910- . 

45, 681 

13.9 

635, 121 
621, 338 

88.3 

1 561,051 
543,063 

12.28 

104 

110 

98 

106 

71, 337, fys . 

1, 174, 874 
3, 445, 382 

11.2 

1911-- 

49,643 

12.5 

87. 4 

10. 96 ' 105 

no 

115 

122 

81,890 ,01 

13.2 

1912-- 

46, 814 

15.9 

730,267 

76. 0 

555,280 

12. 12i 85 

mi 

90H 

96 

146, 156, 558 

1, 303, 551 

19.9 

1913- -j 

50,184 

15.2 

763,380 

79.9 

610, 122 

12.16 

89K 

93 

96 

100 

147, 954, 642 

2, 401, 519 

19.4 

1914.. 

53,541 

16.6 

891,017 

98.0 

878,680 

10.41 

116 

131 

141 

164M 

335, 701, 528 

728,209 

37.7 

1916- . 

60,469 

17.0 

1, 025, 801 

91.9 

942,303 

15.58 

106 

128H 

116 

126 

246, 221, 159 

7, 253, 632 

24 0 

1916 . 

52, 316 

12.2 

636, 318 

160.3 

1, 019, 968 

19.50 

my, 

190 

258 

340 

205,962, 484 

24, 959, 926 

32.4 

1917-- 

45,089; 

14. 1 

6;ifi, 655! 

200. 8 

1, 278,112 

28. 35 

220 

220 

220 

220 

1.32, 578, 632 

31, 215, 213 

20.8 

1918-- 

59, 181 

15.6 

921, 438 

204.2 

1, 881, 826 

31.80 

220 

220 

245 

280 

287, 401, 578 

11,288,591 

5,511,422 

31.2 

1919- - 

75, 694 

12. 8 

967, 979 

214.9 

2, 080, 056 

27.48 

280 

325 

295 

345 

222, 029, 745 

22.9 

1920- - 

61. 143 

13. 6 

833,027 

143. 7 

1, 197, 263 

19.58 

164 

187 

142 

178 

369, 313, 430 

57,682,179 

44.3 

1921.. 

63,696 

12.8 

814, 905 

92.6 

754, 834 

11.85 

my 

138 

127 

173 

282,566, 164il7,375,3l6 

34. 7 

1922- - 

62, 317 

13. 9 

867, 598 

100. 7 

873,412 

14.02 

121 

139->4^ 

120)^ 

129M 

224, 899, 727120, 030, 819 
159, 880, 348 28, 078, 826 

25.9 

1923.. 

59,659 

13.4 

797, 394 

92.3 

736, OtXi 

12. 34 

110 

119M 

HIM 

130 

20. 1 

1924.. 

52, 535 

16. 5 

864, 4‘28 

129.9 

1, 123,086 

21 38 

15f>H 

190 

1591/2 

175 

260,863,019 , 6,200,768 

30. 2 

1925. . 

52,255 

12.9 

676, 429 

141 6 

957, 907 

1 18. 331165^ 
1 17.65! 1411 J 

1861.2 

160^'h 

169 

lOH, 035, 062 

|15, 664, 30<5 

16.0 

1926 »- 

! 56,526 

'1;^ 

a32, 305 

119 9 

997, 589 

1411^ 

1 -.- 

--- 





Division of Crop and Livestock Rstimates. FiRuros in italics are census returns. 

‘ Based on price received by producers, Dec. 1. 

J No. 1 northern spring to J915. Cnicago Daily Trade Bulletin 

* Compiled from Fonagn Commerce and Navigation of U . 8. 1909-1918 and June Issues of the Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1926 
< Wheat flour converted to terms of gram on the following basis 

July 1, 190H-Juno :10, 1917—1 barrel flour=the product 4.7 bushels gram. 

July 1, 1917-June :i0, 1919—1 barrel flour = the product 4.6 bushels grain. 

July 1, 1919-June :i(), 1920—1 barrel flour" the product 4.6 bushels gram. 

July 1, 1920-Juno 30, 1926—1 bfurel flour = the product 4.7 bushels grain, 
s Preliminary. 


Table 2. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and harvested, production, and 
farm value, United States, 1910-1926 





Winter wheat 




Spring wheat 


Year 

Acreage 
sowm 
in pre- 
ceding 
fall 

Acreage 

har- 

vested 

A ver- 
ago 
yield 
ix>r 
acre 

ITodiic- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

r>er 
bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
•lucers 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

1.000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

1910- _ 

31,659 

27, 329 

15.9 

434, 142 

88.1 

382,318 

18,352 

11.0 

200, 979 

88.9 

178, 733 
163,912 

1911 

32, 648 

29, 162 

14.8 

430, 050 

88 0 

379, 151 

20,381 

9.4 

190, 682 

86 0 

1912-- 

. 33 ; 229 

26, 671 

15. 1 

399, 919 

80.9 

323, 572 

19,243 

17.2 

330, 348 

70. 1 

2 : 31,708 

1913. 

;i3, 274 

31,699 

16.6 

52 : 3 , 501 

82. 9 

433, 995 

18, 485 

13.0 

239,819 

73.4 

170,127 

1914 -- .. 

37, 158 

36,008 

19.0 

<>84, 990 

98 6 

675, 623 

17,633 

11.8 

200, 027 

98. 6 

203, 057 

1915.. . . . 

42, 431 

41,308 

10.3 

673,947 

94.7 

038, 149 

19, 161 

18.4 

351,^54 

86.4 

304, 154 
238,062 

1916 

39, 245 

34, 709 

13.8 

480, 553 

102.7 

781,900 

17, 607 

8 8 

155, 766 

152.8 1 

1917.- 

38, 359 

27, 257 

15.1 

412,901 

202.8 

837, 2:37 

17,832 

12.5 

22 : 3 , 7.54 

197.0 

440, 875 

1918... 

43, 126 

37, 130 

15.2 

505, 099 

2(H>. 3 

1,105,995 

22, 051 

10.2 

360, 3,39 

200.9 

715,831 

1919.. 

51,483 

50,494 
40, 010 

15. 1 

760. 377 
610,597 

210 5 

1,000,805 
907,291 : 

25, 200 

8 2 

207, 602 

230. 9 

479,251 

1920 

44,861 

15.3 

148. 0 

21, 127 

10. 5 

222, 430 

130. 4 

289, 972 

1921. . 

45,625 

43, 414 

13.8 

000,310 

95.1 

571,044 

20,282 

10.0 

214,589 

8;.. 0 

18:3, 790 

1922- . . 

47,930 

42,358 

13.8 

580,878 

104.7 

014,399 

19, 959 

14. 1 

280,720 

92.3 

259, 013 
192, 478 

1923.. .. 

46, 091 

39, 508 

14. 5 

571, 777 

95.1 

543, 530 

2f), 161 

11.2 

225,617 

85.3 

1924 

38, 916 
39,848 

35, 656 

16. 6 

592, 259 

131 6 

779, 548 

16, 879 

16. 1 

272, 169 

126.2 

343,538 

363,618 

1925 

31, 234 

12. 9 

401, 734 

147.9 

594, 289 

21,021 

13. 1 

274, 095 

132,4 

1926 . 

39,799 

36, 913 

17.0 

026, 929 

121.2 

759, 870 

19,013 1 

10. 5 

205,376 

115. 7 

237, 719 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 

Table 3 . — Wheat: Acreage and production, by States, 1923-1926 
(111 thousands — i. e., 000 




Acreage 



Production 


tate 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 > 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 « 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 


6 

4 

7 

6 

130 

104 

196 

120 


4 

1 

2 

, 2 

84 

21 

42 

40 

t 

403 

327 

308 

279 

8,169 

6, 117 

.5, 998 

4,887 

ly 

74 

54 

56 

60 

1,480 

999 

1,176 

1,320 

mi a 

1,283 

1, 136 

1, 125 

1,170 

24,338 

18, 744 

22,600 

23, 400 


2, 350 

1,857 

1,616 

1,795 

42, 783 

33, 446 

24,304 

40, 384 


2, 076 

1,704 

1, 772 

1,703 

34, 248 

28, 972 

25, 700 

.34, 048 


3, 479 

2, 363 

2,290 

2,283 

62,506 

37, 988 

36,880 

41,034 


076 

840 

856 

984 

16, 576 

20, 132 

14, 557 

17,998 

1 

110 

116 

113 

128 

1, 970 

2, 786 

2, 267 

2,599 

ft_.- 

1, H40 

1, 716 

2,263 

2, 154 

23, 385 

37, 863 

30, 269 

27,860 


731 

452 

388 

376 

13, 558 

9,142 

6, 303 

7,864 


2, 830 

1,607 

1,704 

1,403 

36, 790 

21, 388 

22, 515 

21,474 

kota 

9, 650 

8, 500 

9,605 

9,653 

71,410 

133, 450 

112,378 

77, 224 

kola 

2, 870 

2,408 

2, 701 

1.917 

27, 515 

35, 157 

3J,a36 

10, 840 


3, 174 

3, 061 

2, 676 

3. 077 

31,388 

58, 519 

:14, 150 

40, 08.5 


8,299 

9,817 

8,601 

10, 147 

83,804 

159,964 

77, 388 

1.50,084 


106 

100 

102 

103 

1,908 

1,780 

1,887 

2,060 

1 

600 

500 

495 

520 

11,520 

7,900 

10, 395 

11,960 


838 

6.10 

630 

687 

11,145 

8, 442 

8,946 

1 1, 336 

;inia--- ' 

228 

122 

134 

147 

2,964 

1, 586 

1,809 

1 2, 352 

roUna 

544 

414 

406 

447 

6,038 

4,968 

4,466 

6, 

rolina 

175 

57 i 

46 

50 

1,925 

627 

506 

800 


189 

76 

99 

114 

1, 739 

722 

1,040 

1,710 


620 

200 

230 

258 

7,688 

2,060 

3,220 

4, 773 


443 

310 

367 

394 

4,519 

.3,2.55 

4, .588 

7, 092 


! 

6 

7 

7 

1.50 

60 

77 

94 

)i - 

* 4 I 

5 

5 

6 

60 

02 

90 

102 


70 ! 

33 

30 

30 

770 

;i80 

390 

405 

1 

3, 450 

1 

3,684 i 

[ 3,316 

4,214 

37, 9.50 

.58, 944 

27, 191 

73, 745 


' 1,559 

1,365 

819 

1,802 

16, 370 

25, 252 

6, 552 

32, 796 

■ 

t 3, 274 

3. 163 

3, 250 

3, 595 

47, 708 

51, 799 

35, 021 

44,66.5 


1 1,052 

827 

926 

1.045 

30, 115 

16, 0.59 

26, 042 

24,633 


1 175 

141 

155 

180 

2,785 

2, 141 

2,720 

3, 378 


1 1, 407 

1,360 

1, 1.56 

1,463 

18, 272 

19, .520 

14,652 

18, 452 

CICO . - 

1 108 

215 

80 

249 

1,300 

3, 0.50 

492 

5. 6.53 


i 42 

32 

32 

38 

J,092 

672 

736 

9.50 


272 

201 

233 

237 

6. .566 

3,313 

6,094 

.5, 505 


20 

14 

15 

17 

507 

316 

456 

408 

im 

2, 446 

1,850 

2, 072 

2, 107 

61,215 

1 26,380 

40, 251 

40,271 


1, 111 

890 

964 

1,026 

26,807 

14, 693 

18,893 

19, 586 


748 

377 

603 

663 

16, 1.57 

5, 655 

11,457 

1 

1 States 

59, 659 

52, 535 

52, 255 

i^,626 

797,394 

864,428 

676,429 

832. 30:. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 
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Table 4. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown aiid harvested j production^ and 
farm value, December 1, by JStates, 1926 * 


State 



W inter wheat 


i 

* 

Spring wheat * 


Acreage 
sown in 
preced- 
ing fall 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

I’ricc 
per 
bushel 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

'i'otal 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre- ^ 
age 

-Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

i)ushel 
received 
by pro 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


/ ,m) 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


a eras 

acres 

Flash. 

bashels 

Cents 

dollars 

acres 

Bush. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Maine... 







6 

20. 0 

120 

176 

210 

Vermont. 






0 

20 0 

40 

132 

53 

New York 

298 

270 

17.5 

4,725 

132 

6, 237 

9 

IS. 0 

162 

128 

207 

New Jersey 

62 

60 

22.0 

1, 320 

132 

1,742 






I’ennsylvania 

1, 194 

1. 170 

20.0 

23,400 

129 

30. 186 






Ohio 

1,844 

1, 789 

22. 5 

40, 2.52 

127 

51, 120 

6 

22.0 

132 

126 

166 

Indiana 

1,749 

1,697 

20.0 

33,940 

124 

42, 086 

6 

18.0 

108 

120 

130 

Illinois 

2, 277 

2. 163 

18.0 

:i8,934 

122 

47, 499 

120 

17. 5 

2, 100 

122 

2,562 

Michigan 

1, 053 

979 

18.3 

17, 916 

122 

21.858 

5 

16. 5 

82 

122 

100 

Wisconsin 

72 

65 

20 6 

1, 339 

126 

1, 674 

63 

20 0 

1.260 

126 

1, 588 

Minnesota 

201 

187 

17. 5 

3, 272 

120 

3.926 

1,967 

12.5 

24, .588 

123 

30,243 

Iowa 

354 

340 

21. 6 

7,310 

120 

8. 772 

36 

15.4 

564 

119 

659 

Missouri- 

1, 472 

1,391 

15 3 

21,282 

124 

26,390 

12 

16.0 

192 

125 

240 

North Dakota 







9, 6M 

8.0 

77, 224 

117 

90, 352 

South Dakota -- 

94 

75 

7 0 

525 

11.5 

tXH 

l'842 

5.6 

10,315 

118 

32, 172 

Nebraska 

3, 274 

2,881 

12 9 

37, 165 

117 

43, 483 

196 

14.9 

2. 920 

112 

3, 270 

Kansas ... 

11, 392 

10, 139 

14 8 

150.057 

119 

178, 568 

8 I 

3.4 

27 

115 

31 

Delaware 

105 

103 

20.0 

2,060 

130 

2, 678 






Maryland. 

528 

.520 

23 0 

11,960 

130 

15, 548 

: r 


Virginia 

697 

687 

16.5 

11,336 

131 

14, 850 



West Virginia 

148 

147 

16.0 

2. 352 

135 

3, 175 

j j 


North Carolina... 

456 

447 

14. 1 

6,303 

143 

9, 013 



South Carolina.. 

51 

.50 

ko 

800 

165 

1. 240 




Gc'orgia 

118 

J14 

1.5.0 

1, 710 

1.50 

2. .565 

! 


Kentucky 

26.5 

258 

18. 5 

4, 773 

133 

6. .348 



Tennessee. 

401 

394 

18. 0 

7, 092 

136 

9, (i45 



A labama 



1.3. 5 

94 

160 

150 

' 


Mississippi 

8 

6 

17 0 

102 

130 

133 

. . 1 


Arkansas 

31 

;io 

13. 5 

405 

128 

518 

1 


Oklahoma 

4 304) 

4,214 

17. 5 

73, 745 

118 

87. 019 

1 


Texas .. . 

1. 8.58 

1, 802 

18. 2 

32, 796 

120 

39. 355 


1 , 

1 _ J 


Montana... ... . 

.5rio 

448 

14.0 

6, 272 

107 

6, 711 

3, 147 

12 2 

38,393 

, 113 

43,^ 

Idaho.. 

476 

447 

23 0 

10,281 

108 

11. 103 

598 

24. 0 

; 14.352 

105 

' 15,070 

Wyoming.. .. 

44 

42 

18.0 

750 

107 

809 

m 

19.0 

i 2,622 

107 

2,806 

Cohirado.. 

1, .509 

1,207 

12 0 

14,484 

108 

15, 643 

2.56 

15 .5 

3,968 

104 

4, 127 

New Mexico... 

219 

212 

23 0 

4, 876 

no 

5,364 

.37 

21 0 

1 777 

113 

878 

A rizona 

1 39 

38 

25. 0 

950 

130 

1, 235 



i 




Utah . ..../' 

152 

149 

21.0 

3, 129 

107 

3, 348 

88 

27,6 

2. 376 

102 

2, 424 

Nevada 

‘ 5 

5 

24.0 

120 

no 

1 132 

12 

24 0 

288 

118 

340 

Washington . 

882 

847 

23.0 

19.481 

115 

I 22.403 

1,260 

16. 5 

20. 790 

117 

24, 324 

t)regon_-. . 

907 

1 880 

20.0 

17,600 

120 

‘ 21. 120 

146 

13. 6 

1,986 

120 

2, .383 

California 


j 653 

18.4 

12. 015 

130 

; 1.5.620 







United States. 

j 3«, 'HU 

136,913 

1 

17 0 

626, 929 

121 2 

i759, 870 

1 

19,613 

30 5 

■205, 376 

135.7 

237, 719 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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3 Including durum. 
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Tabls 5. — Wheat: Yidd per acre, by StateSt 19$1-19B6 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

! 

1924 

1926 

1026 

State 

Av.» 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu, 

Me 

24.4 

17.0 

25.0 

26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

20.0 

8. 0 

ia4 

11.0 

8.0 

11.0 

11. 0 

11.0 

16.0 

Vt 

19. ft 

14.0 

21.0 

t 21.0 

21.0' 

21.0 

20.0 

Qa 

9. 6 

10. 5 

8.0 

9.2 

9. 5 

10. 6 

16.0 

N. Y... 

19.4 

19.2 

19.4 

20.2 

18.7! 

19.6 

17.6 

Ky 

11.6 

lao 

11.6 

12.4 

10.3 

14.0 

las 

N. J 

19.7 

19,0 

20.0 

20.0 

18. 61 

21.0 

22.0 

Tenn 

10. 6 

10.0 

9.6 

10. 2 

10. 5 

12.6 

18.0 

Pa 

18.3 

17.5 

las 

19.0 

16.6; 

20.0 

20.0 

Ala-_ 

10.5 

! 10.6 

10.9 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

13.4 

Ohio 

15.5 

12.4 

14.0 

18,2 

I 18.0 

15.0 

22.6 

Miss 

14.3 

14.0 

12.0 

15.0 

12. 4 

18.0 

17.0 

Ind 

14. 9 

1 12.0 

14. 5 

16. 5 

17.0 

14. 6 

20.0 

Ark._-i 

11.6 

! 9.3 

13.0 

11.0 

11. 6 

13.0 

13. 5 

ni 

16. 7 

16. 1 

17.3 

18.0 

16. 1 

16. 1 

18.0 

Okla 

11.4 

12.6 

9. 6 

11.0 

16. 0| 

8.2 

17. 5 

Mich 

17.5 

1 15.7 

I 14.0 

17.0 

24.0 

17.0 

18.3 

Tex 

11.0 

10.0 

ao 

10.5 

18.5 

ao 

18.2 

Wis 

18.2 

13. 1 

17.1 

16. 6 

24.0 

20. 1 

20.3 

Mont 

13.7 

12.3 

14.6 

14.6 

16. 4 

10.8 

12. 4 

Minn 

14.3 

9.7 

13.7 

12.7 

22.1 

13.4 

12.9 

Idaho 

24.3 

24.0 

21.6 

2a6 

19.4 

28.1 

23.6 

Iowa. 

19. 1 

17.9 

22. 5 

18.6 

20.2 

ia2 

! 20.9 

Wyo 

16.0 

17.2 

14.0 

16.9 

16. 2 

17.6 

las 

Mo 

12. 6 

10.9 

12. 5 

13.0 

13.3 

13.2 

15.3 

Colo- 

13.4 

13.6 

13.4 

13.0 

14. 4| 

12.7 

12.6 

N. Dak 

11. 5 

8. 5 

14. 1 

7.4 

15.7 

11.7 

8.0 

N. Mex 

10.9 

13. 6 

8.4 

12,0 

14. 2 

6. 2 

22.7 

S. Dak 

11.7 

9.1 

13.4 

9.6 

14.6 

11.8 

5.7 

Ariz 

23.4 

21.0 

26.0 

26.0 

21.01 

23,0 

, 25.0 

Nebr.. 

14.2 

15.1 

14.3 

9.9 

19. 1 

12.8 

13.0 

















Utah.._ 

21.8 

22.8 

19.3 

24.1 

16.6 

20.2 

23.2 

Kans 

12. 0| 

12.2 

12.6 

10.1 

16 3 

9.0 

14.8 

Nev 

25.6 

23.6 

26.2 

25.4 

22. 6| 

.30.4 

24.0 



16.4' 

11.5 

16.2 

18.0 

17.8 

las 

20.0 

Wash 

18-9 

22.8 

; 12.9 

25.0 

i ^4-3 

19.4 

19.1 

Md 

17. 3j 

14 0 

1 16.5 

19.2 

16.8 

21.0 

23.0 

Oreg 

20.2 

23.4 

! 17.3 

24.1 

las 

19.6 

19. 1 

Va. 

12 6 

9.8 

12. 5 

13.3 

13.4 

14.2 

16.5 

Calif 

[ 18.4 

16.0 

21.5 

21.6 

15. 0| 

19.0 

ia4 

W Va 

19 7 

12 5 

11^ 

1 ^ n 

13 0 

13. 5 

n 









N. C 

1 Z. ( \ 

10 i; 

L 5 

1 1 . 
9.0 

1 

I o. u 

II 1 

12 0 

ILO 

X o» w 

14.1 

U. S 

13.9 

12.8 

13.9 

13.4 

16.5' 

12.9 

14.7 
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Table 6. — Durum wheat:'- Acreage harvested, yield per acre, and production, by 

States, 1917-19^6 


State and year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Minnesota. 

1,000 acres 

Bushels 

1917 

100 

15 5 

1918. 

123 

20 0 

1919 

126 

11.9 

1920 .. 

116 

12 0 

1921 

117 

11 9 

1922 

248 

16 0 

1923 

226 

12,7 

1924.. 

126 

21.5 

1926 

146 

15.2 

1926 2 

234 

14.0 

North Dakota: 



1917 1 

1, 674 

9.0 

1918. i 

2,204 

14 0 

1919 1 

2, 749 

7.9 

1920... 1 

3, 210 

10. 5 

1921 

3, 788 

9.7 

1922 

4, 026 

15.0 

1923 

3, 667 

9.1 

1924 

2, 757 

16.3 

1926 

3,170 

14. 6 

1926 f 

3,804 

9.5 

South Dakota: 



1917 

573 

16.6 

1918. 

636 

19.6 

1919 

699 

9.8 

1920 

716 

12.4 

1921 

961 

11.0 


Produc- 

tion 

State and year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average 
yield per 

a(TO 

Prriduc* 

tion 

1,000 

bushels 

South Dakota- 
Continued. 

1 ,000 acres 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1 . 5.57 

1922 

1,239 

15. 5 

19.206 

2, 460 

1923 

1,275 

12.0 

15,300 

1,485 

1924 

865 

15 4 

13, 321 
12, 510 

l,3a3 

1925 

900 

1.3.9 

1, 754 

1926 2 

7f>6 

6.4 

4,896 

3,960 

2.858 

Montana: 

1917 

149 

9 0 

1,343 

2,709 

1918.. 

350 

12.9 

4, 516 

2. 219 

1919 - 

209 

4.6 

943 

3, 276 

1920-.-- 

368 

11.5 

4, 231 


1<)21- 

380 

U. 2 

4, 259 

14,168 

1922 

279 

14.7 

4,106 

30,8.56 

192:1 

128 

10.2 

i,:m 

21,720 

1924 

78 

18.0 

1, 404 

33. 702 

1925 

64 

10.0 

640 

36, 741 
60, 397 
370 

1926 * 

60 

8. 6 

516 

Total, 4 States; 

1917 

I 2,397 

10.9 

26,009 

44,939 

1918 

3,313 

16.2 

60, 2:15 

46.282 

1919- 

; 3, 782 

8.2 

30,996 

36, 138 

1920 

4, 409 

10.9 

48,200 


1921 

1 5, 276 

10. 1 

53, 324 

8,941 

1922 

5, 792 

16. 1 

1 87, 669 

12,403 

1923. 

5, 295 

10 0 

52, 8:i4 

6.848 

1924 

3, 826 

16,3 

62, 373 

8,884 

1926 

4,280 

14.4 

61,661 

10. 670 

1926 » 

4. 8(i3 

9.2 

44.826 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

t Included in spring wheat in Table 4. 
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Tablh 7 . — Winter wheat: Percentage of acreage abandoned, 19S1—19S6 * 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

f 

1 

1926 

State 

Av., 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

•8 

a; 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

N.y 

2.8 

2.0 

2.5 

3.2 

! 3.8 

2.6 

8.0 

Ky 

11.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

32.0 

13. q 

2.6 

N. J 

2.8 

1.8 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Tenn 

5.7 

2.0 

4.0 

2.6 

14.0 

6.0 

1.7 

Pa 

2. 1 

1.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Ala 

10.4 

5.0 

8.0 

7.0 

260 

6fW 

3.0 

Ohio 

9.9 

2.0 

2.0 

! 12.6 

10.0 

23.0 

3.0 

Mi.ss 

26.4 

20.0 

14.0 

8.0 

60.0 

40. 0 

20.0 

Ind 

6.1 

3.0 

4.0 

1 6.0 

7.0 

10.4 

3.0 

Ark 

5.3 

4.0 

3.6 

4,0 

5.0 

10. 0 

3.0 

Ill 

6.8 

2.3 

5.0 

6.6 

13.0 

3.0 

6 0 

Okla 

10.6 

4.0 

16.0 

9.0 

4.0 

20.0 

2.0 

Mich . . . 

2. 6 

2. 6 

2.0 

4. 6 

2.0 

1. 6 

7.0 

Tex 

20.2 

4.0 

30.0 

8.0 

6.0 

54.0 

3.0 

Wis 

12.2 

10.0 

14.0 

4.0 

3.0 

30.0 

10.0 

Mont 

28.2 

25.0 

18.0 

18.0 

10.0 

70. 0 

20.0 

Minn.- 

9.8 

7.0 

6.0 

16. 0 

5.0 

16.0 

7.0 

Idaho. - 

7.6 

3.0 

4. 6 

4.0 

11.0 

16,0 

60 

Iowa 

4.0 

1.0 

2.0 

6. 0 

3.0 

9.0 

4.0 

Wyo 

12.0 

8.0 

10.0 

17.0 

10.0 

15.0 

4,0 

Mo 

4.6 

2.0 

4.0 

1.8 

11.0 

4.0 

6.6 

Colo... 

22.7 

8.0 

29.6 

33.0 

10. 0 

33.0 

20.0 

S Dak . .. 

17. 7 

7. 6 

6. Ol 

40.0 

10.0 

25.0 

20.0 

1 N. Mex ! 

42. 0 

10. Oi 

60.0 

50.0 

10. 2 

80.0 

3.0 

Nebr.- i 

11. 2 

2. 0 

5. 0 

25.0 

5.0 

19.0 

12.0 

Aria 

6 6 

10. Oi 

10.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

Kans-. 

16. 1 

8.0 

20. 7 

28.0 

4.0 

20.0 

11.0 

Utah 

3.1 

4. 0 

2.0 

2 5 

6. 0 

2.0 

2.0 

Del J 

2.9 

2. 5 

2. 6 

3.0 

6 0 

1.5 

2.0 

Nev 

3.0 

8.U 

1.0 

^.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0 

Md 

2. 6 

2.0 

2.0 

3.2 

4.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Wash.- 

21.8 

2.0 

7.0 

5.0 

26.0 

70.0 

4.0 

Va 

2. 7 

2. 2 

1. 5 

2. 5 

5. 2 

2 0 

1. .6 

Greg.. 

16.2 

1.0 

4.0 

3.0 

8.0 

65.0 

3.0 

W Va 

4.9 

O A 

1. 5 

1. 5 

3. 5 

8.0 

10. 0 

1.0 

Calif 

24. 6 

28.0 

8.0 

8.0 

54.0 

25.0 

7.0 

XT 

2.0 
2. 6 

1.5 

10.0 

2.0 

2.0 


2 0 
2. 5 









IN. 

s c 

4. 7 

0. u 
5.0 

1. O 

4 0 

U. S 

12. 1 

4.8 

11. e 

14.3 

: 8.4 

21.6 

7.3 

da 

12.9 

3.6 

9.0 

6 0 

42.0 

6 0 

3.0 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 For entire season, planting to harvest Includes winter abandonment, which is estimated on May 
1 of each season. 

Table 8. — Wheat: World production, 1909-1926 


Year 

Produc*! 
tion for 
coun- 
tries i 
report- 
ing all 
years 

World 

produc- 

tion, 

exclud- 

ing 

Russia 
and 
China, 
prelimi- 
nary es- 
timate 

Total 

Europe, 

exclud- 

ing 

Russia, 

prelimi- 

nary 

esti- 

mate 

Selected countries 

Russia ‘ 

United 

States 

France 

Italy 

j 

India 

Argen- 

tma 

Austra- 

lia 

Canada 


Million 

Million 

Million 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


husheU 

bMhclit 

bn^heU 

biLiiheh 

bu.shels 

hu.<thels 

bvshds 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1909 

8 , 439 

2,819 

1, 240 

846, 165 

700, 434 

359, 174 

190, 378 

285, 197 

131,010 

90,414 

166, 744 

1910 i 

2,293 

2, 777 

1,201 

836, 242 

635, 121 

252, 963 

163, 403 

359, 647 

145, 981 

9.5, 112 

132, 049 

1911 

2,652 

3, (H3 

1, 347 

563, 485 

621, 3,38 

322, 339 

192, .395 

375, 629 

IW), 190 

71,636 

230, 924 

1912 

2, 616 

3, 093 

1,284 

801,497 

730, 267 

334, -m 

16,5, 720 

370,516 

187, 391 

91,981 

224, 159 

1913 

2,656 

3,098 

1,301 

1, 027, 662 

763,380 

319, 370 

I 214,772 

m, 219 

104,723 

103, 344 

231,717 

1914. .. 

2, 485 

2 , 834I 

1,072 

» 833, 639 

891,017 

282. 689 

169, ,582 

312, 368 

169,166 

24,892 

161, 280 

1915. .. 

3, 075 

3, 497 

1, 125 

« 826, 784 

1, 025, 801 

222, 77() 

170, 541 

376, 992 

169,019 

179,066 

393, 543 

1916. . 

2, 332 

2, 734 

1,049 

< 631, 009 

636, 318 

204,908 

176,530 

323, 045 

84. 121 

152, 420 

262, 781 

1917.. 

2, 322 

2, 574 

740 

< 622, 404 

636, 655 

8 134, ,575 

1,39, 999 

382, 144 

2 : 14 , 818 

114.734 

233, 743 

1918 

2,641 

2,891 

909 


921, 438 

5 228,688 

183,294 

370, 421 

180, 182 

75,638 

189, 075 

1919 

2, 511 

2, 821 

899 


967, 079 

' 8 187, 091 

169, 769 

280,261 

216, 954 

45. 975 

193, 260 

1920- . 

2, 603 

2, 948 

949 

320, 460 

833,027 

1 5 236, 929 

142,312 

377,888 

156,133 

145, 874 

263,189 

1921.. 

2, 734 

3, 169 

1,216 

< 204, 837 

814, 905 

1 5 323, 467 

8 194, 071 

2,50, 357 

191,012 

129, 089 

300,858 

1922 

2, 789 

3,225 

1,044 

< 2-12, 762 

86)7, 598 

5 243, 315 

8 161, 641 

366, 987 

195, 842 

109, 45,5 

399, 786 

1923 

3,047 

3, 551 

1,25? 

* 248, 737 

797, 394 

6 275, 569 

8 224, 836 

372, 363 

247 ; 807 

124, 993 

474, 199 

1924 ... 

2,719 

3, 146 

1,063 

» 713, 047 

864,428 

8 281, 179 

5 170, 144 

360,640 

191, 138 

164, ,559 

262,097 

1925... 

2, 856 

3,400 

1, 402 

8 809,649 

676, 429 

5 330, 340 

8 240, 844 

330, 997 

191, 140 

113, 443 

411,376 

1926 8. 

"1 

2,928 

3,441 

l,2;il 


8.32, .305! 

5 248, 604 

8 220,642 

324, 949 

222, 800 

164,000 

405, 814 


Division of Statistical and Historical Jloseareh. For each year is shown the pr^uction during 
endar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest m the Southern Ilemispnere. Esti 
mates of world wheat production for the period 1890-1908 appear m Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 669. 


• Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. • t 

» Total RuMi^ Ei^ire exclusive of the 10 Vustula Provinces of Russian Poland and the Province of 

ESlifsiw^rESn Poland, Lithuania, parts of present Latvia and tfkrnlne, and 2 Provinces of 

I Lstimated nrodiietion within nresent boundaries of the tinion of Socialist Soviet Hepuhlii^, excluding 

which regions in 1924 produced 51,706,000 bushels, and in 

‘ Pr^uottaa w?th5i*po8twat boundaries and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

• Prelimlnaryv 
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aM 



1,200,772 

1,231,000 


% 

as 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ittio rtoo 1 

!Sa is : 
is's' i 

leo CM 1 

061 

§ § 

i s' 

04" c4 

cf 3 

- 

1 § 
^ n\ 

iiS§ 

104,558 

\i 

m 

'ffl R'S* 

360,538 

432,450 

i § 

t-T aS 

B 8 

CO 

1,582 

543 

790 

246,927 

i §1 

i 1 

28,660 
17,156 
5,181 
34, 186 

85,183 

39, 5J0 
1, 851 
360,640 
134, 814 

26,967 

10,289 

23 

40 

387,607 

457,860 

B 8 

CO O 

CM uo 

S 

ci of 

1,426 

667 

739 

261,817 

S 

S o 

5 t 

21, 741 
26,679 
7,899 
36,949 

CO 

<T> 

sEii si®? 
sfs" 

I § 
s sf 

2, S13, Ttd 

2,909,000 

1,475 

364 

137 

607,828 

1 1 
CQ M 

(17,000) 

35,161 

6,224 

33,662 

92,047 


2, 216 
351,841 
151,113 

25,088 

6,898 

169 

4 40 

376,929 

419,060 

2, 685, 038 

2, . "9, 000 

15.2 

14.3 
18,5 

o I 

^ I 

I'* »-t »-H CO 
i-^ -ijS 

9.3 


1 1—4 ^ ^ I I 

CM j 

CO 1 

»o 1 

18.2 

15.5 

24.4 

14.3 

<© 1 
S j 

9.1 
9. 1 

7.2 
26.3 

11.3 


■»** ■*it‘ l-- 00 “O 



11.0 

I 

IlO 1 

14.9 

12.3 

21.4 
7.4 

16.0 



11.6 
4.9 
4.6 
24. 1 

0 01 

l>. «C ‘C KO 1 -^ c 

55 £ 

12.0 

14.6 

16.0 

14.2 

20.5 

9.2 

IS. 4 

9.6 
7.8 

5.7 
25.3 

10.9 

r^O'H'O CC>l>.t-4W 

11.8 

15.1 

go »-< o 
t^tcr^cS 

t'. I 

« i 

10.0 

4.8 

25.6 



r- o o CO o CO G 

COCMCi ^Cir^C 

r-> CM i-i r-l 

12.4 

0*91 

gs§8 1 

1 

f 

67,158 

69,300 

c7 «} .-T 

9,780 


* o * * * 

* O • rH • 1 

4^1 II 

II II 

31,611 

37,600 

s i 

1 s 

119 

51 

38 

36,561 

s gg 

^4 CO r-T 

CO 

OD 


183 

31,774 

16,748 

1,149 

887 

2 

32,923 

40,200 

CM Q 

CM 1- 

t s 

106 

44 

37 

33,200 

64,675 

66,700 

2,461 

3,492 

1.159 

1,416 

§ 

*o 

go 

ggo.-iQp Cto-^cco-^ 

eo T-* 

i § 
sf s 

181, 528 

190,300 

80 

47 

36 

27,479 

63,767 

65,900 

2,272 
3,400 
1, 391 
1,462 

*o 

(N 

»C 

aS 

isii 
f 8 s' " 

30,757 

37,700 

g § 

o' tn 

OO 05 

85 

23 

8 

57,420 

70,456 

72,800 

(1,700) 

3,521 

1,310 

1,314 

»o 


162 

29,224 

18,789 

1, 179 
574 
16 
i A. 

30,403 

37,600 

167,920 

177,500 

itvift. 

itonia 

niand.- 

issia, European 

Total European countries re- 
porting acreage and produc- 
tion an years shown 

Estiinated European total 
excluding Russia. 

AFRTCA 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis.. - 

Egypt 

Total 

ASU 

Turkey 

Cyprds 

India 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa - 

Total Asiatic countries re- 
porting acreage and pro- 
duction all years shown 

Estimated Asiatic total ex- 
cluding Russia and China.. 

Total Northern Hemisphere 
reporting acreage and pro- 
duction all years shown 

Estimated Northern Hemi- 
sphere total excluding Rus- 
sia and China 


YBK 1926 62 



29217 



-XABUil AGr$Q§^f y%€Ui per acrej and production in ^ecified countries, average 1909-1 91 S, 1921-192B, annual 192^:^91^ 
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10 - — Wfmai: MvnUdy marktimgt by farmer*, a* repotted hy about S,SOO 
mill* and elevators, United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year’s recei|p(ts 


Year beskming 
July 

h* 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

7,4 

12.4 

10.3 

18.0 

13.7 

7.6 

4.7 

8.9 

a? 

4.1 

3.1 

2.1 

100.0 

Ifl8 

17.6 

19.9 

18.9 

13.8 

a7 

7.3 

4.6 

3.1 

2. 0 

1.6 

1.9 

1. 5 

100.0 

md 

17. 1 

2S. 2 

16. 6 

11. 1 

7,5 

6.7 

4.2 

8.0 

2.9 

3wl 

3.4 

3.2 

100.0 

1920 

12. 1 

14. 3 

15. 9 

10.6 ! 

6.0 

6. 2 

6.5 

5.3 

4.9 

6.0 

6.4 

6.9 

loao 

1921 

19. 1 

18. 2 

16.4 

10. 6 

6.8 

6.4 

4 -^ 

4.9: 

8.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

100.0 

1922.,:. - 

14.8 

17.8 

14.2 

12.0 

8.6 

7.4 

6.5 

6.1 

4.3 

3.7 

3.4 

3.7 

loao 

1923 

13.4 

17.6 

10.7 

13.7 

9.5 

6.2 

4.6 

4.8 

3.3 

2.9 

3.7 

3.6 ' 

100.0 

1924 

13.8 

19.8 

17.6 

14 5 

8.6 

6.6 

6.3 

4.2 

2,5 

L6 

a 1 

3.7 

loao 

1925 - 

14.7 

18.8 

18.4 

10.6 

8.6 

7.0 

4.7 

4.0 

.a. 

3.0 

3.0 

4.x j 

100.0 


X>iTision ol Crop and Livestodr Esttmat^. 


Table 11 . — Wheat: Supply and distribution and per capita dimppearance in 

the United States 

[Thousands of bushels, i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year bepinning July 


Item 

Aver- 

age. 

1899- 

1908 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

Aver- 

age, 

1914- 

1920 

A ver- 
age, 
1921- 
1025 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Supply: 









Stocks on fumis, July 1 i 

■ii\ m 

28, 872 

32, 631 

37, 05H 

35, 894. 30, 9S0 

29, 348 

20, 739 

Sto<!ks 111 country mills and ele- 


1 

1 






vators, July 1^ 

27,000 

i 29,000 

20,997 

30,991 

1 37, 117 

36,626 

25,287 

22,080 

Commercial visible (Brad- 


1 

1 






street’s), July 1 J 

31,817 

24,168 

19,290' 25,519 

29,403 

3S, 597 

29. 285, 16. 4S4 

Slocks of flour (in terms of wheat), 




1 




1 

July 1 > I 

7,114 

I 8, 024i 8, 240 8, 307 

in. O'S 

9, 207 

8, 168, 9. 757 

New crop i 

677, 9.‘i7 

690. 108i 844, (0.> 

; 804, 148 

797, 3S1 

864, -428 

670,429, 832,305 

liiiports'(flourinclude<l), July 1 to 



1 

i 





Juno 30 

745 

1. 80fti 19. 746 

; 17,424 

2S. O-lo 

6, 199 

ITi. 670' 






— 

\ 

Total supply 1 

791.027 

781. 980 

1 9.")], 509 

, 92:1.446 

I 937, SSS 

980, 037 

1 784, 196! 

Distribution: 






I 


j 

Eiports (flour included). July i 




! 205,320 


1 260,803 



to J line 30 

152,52:4 

101, 967 

255^011 


156, 430 


108.035 

Reexports, July 1 to June 30 

397, 

195 

561 

j '217, 

88 

92 

'813 


Shiuuients (flour included), to 




1 

] 




Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Kico 

1, 722, 

2. 445 

2. 176 

, 2,741 

2,a5ii 

2,752 

2,741 


Estimated seed requirements 

7a 444j 

72, 336; 

88312, 

; 86,849 

79, 378l 

84,024 

83, 180 

' 

Carry over on Juno 30—- 









On farms 

4a 651 

1 

32, 485 

36, 127| 

29,8611 

3ai>80 

29, 348 

20,739 


In eountry mills and ele- 






vators^ _ 

25,400j 

31,600 

20,4491 

3a 153 

36, 026 

25, 287 

22, 980 


Commercial visible(Bradstreel ’s) 

2S, 668, 

25, 32t; 

IS, 265 

26, 822 

38,^7 

29,285 

16,4841 


Flour (in terms of irl»«et)i 

5.980 

8628 

7. 938: 

8,9281 

9,207 

8, 168 

a 757 


Totfd distribution 

.325.894 

277, 972 

43,5. m\ ,m894j 

354, 157 

439.759 

264,229 


Disappearance for food, feed, and loss. 

454, 133 

501,008 

i 516,370 

632, 552 

.583, 731 

546, 278 

519, 967 


Population, Jan. 1 (tbmisands) 

82, 614 

94, 378 

102,880 

112, 696 

112. 710 

ID, 553 

116, 257 


Per capita disappearaaoo, food, feed, 









and loss, bushels.. 

1 5.6 


5.o| 

1 

4.7 

5.2 

4* 8 

4.6 



IHvision of Btatistlool and Historical Research. 

^ Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Stocks in country niiils end -elevators, from 1§»>1918» 
are stocks in acoond hands less ^ble supply w July 1, as gives by Chicago Daily Trade BuRetln. 
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Table 12. — Wheat: Farm stocks, supplies , and ehipmentSf United States, 1B09--19B6 


^Year begin- 
ning July 

Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Julyn 

Old 

stocks on 
farms 
Julyl* 

Quantity 

Crop 

Weight 
per , 
bushel » 

Qual- 
ity < 

Total 
supplies 
(except 
visible) | 

Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing 8 

Stocks in 
mills and 1 
elevators j 
Mar. 1, ! 
follow- 
ing 1 j 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown » 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



1,000 j 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Pounds 

Per cent 

bushels 1 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1909 


14, 171 

700, 434 

57.9 

90.4 

714, 606 1 

163,371 ' 


42 a 262 

1910 


30; 725 

035 ; 121 

68.5 

93.1 

671 ; 840 

162,706 

98, 697 

352^906 

1911 


34 ; 071 

021,338 

57.8 

aa3 

655,409 

122,041 i 

96, 710 

348, 739 

1912 


23,870 

730; 267 

68.3 

90.0 

754, 143 

166,471 1 

118, 400 

440 ; 881 

1913 


35, 515 

703, 380 

58.7 

93.2 

79a 895 

151,795 

93, 627 

41i;733 

1914 

\ 

32,236 

891,017 

58.0 

89.7 

923, 253 

152, 903 

85, 955 

541,198 

1915 


28, 972 

1,025, 801 

67.9 

88.4 

1,054,773 

244, 448 

155, 027 

633,380 

1910 


74, 731 

0.30, 318 

57.1 

87.0 

711,049 

100,650 

89, 173 

361,088 

1917 


15, 011 

030, 055 

68.5 

92.4 

652, 206 

107, 745 

60,138 

325,600 

1918 


8, 003 

921,438 

5a 8 

93.1 

929, 501 

i 128, 703 

107, 037 

641,666 

1919 

19, 072 

19, 201 

967, 979 

50.3 

82.1 

1,006, 912 

1 

169,904 

123, 233 

591, 652 

1920 

37, .304 

49, 546 

833, 027 

57.4 

88.9 

910, 877 

217,037 

87.075 

491,035 

1921 

27,107 

50, 707 

814, 905 

67.0 

85.8 

898, 779 

134, 253 

75,071 

502, 470 

1922--- 

28, 756 

32, 359 

1 807, 598 

67.7 

87.0 

928, 713 

150,087 

102, 908 

684,089 

1923 

37,117 

35, 894 

797,394 

67.4 

87.5 

870, 405 

137, 721 

98, 284 

505, 792 

1924 

36, 020 

30, 981 

864, 428 

58 9 

93.1 

932, 035 

112,095 

67, 673 

630,819 

1925 

25, 287 

29, 357 

070, 429 

58. 3 

89.0 

731, ora 

100, 137 

70, m 

483, 519 

1920®. 

22, 980 

20, 973 

832, 305 

69. 1 

92.6 

876, 258 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Prior to J918 stocks in mills and elevators not included. 

» Based on percentage of crop as estimated by about 3,500 mill and elevator oixirators. 
a Based on percentage of crop on farms as estimated by crop roixirtcrs. 

8 Biised on e^Jtimates of crop reporters on N.w. 1. 

* Percentage of “a high medium grade” jis estimated by crop rcviorters at time of harvest. 

« Based on i>ercentage shipped out as estimated by crop report<;rs. 

® Preliminary. 


Table 13. — Wheat: Receipts at primary markets, averages by groups, 1909-1925, 

and annual, 1921-1925 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year l>eginning July 

('hlcago 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth 

St. LkjuIs 

Kansas 

City 

Cmaha 

Total, 11 , 
markets * 

Average; 








1909-1913 

37,111 

102,007 

52,048 1 

24, 713 

35, 756 ! 

15,892 

279, 257 

1914-1920 

60, 469 

119,090 

51,044 1 

38, 228 

67,515 

22,521 

385, 102 

1921-1925 

49, 959 

112,209 1 

60, 874 

37, 295 

74, 144 

22,541 

388, 047 

1921 

51, 548 

105, 343 

49,220 

39,009 

90,671 

25, 310 

385, 037 

1922 

51,660 

133,830 

05, 541 

40,605 

77,684 

25, 3.50 

420, 106 

1923 — . 

49, 804 

105, 958 

38,201 

33, 119 i 

60, 516 

17,890 

333,388 

1924 

71,009 

104,037 

111,194 

44, 047 

89, 444 

29.120 

478, 555 

1925 

2.5, 776 

111,877 

70, 210 

29,697 

62,502 

15, 023 

325, 490 

Monthly average, 1921-1925: 








July 

8,201 

5,708 

2,281 

6, 051 

13, 61? 

2,902 

41, 719 
02,832 

August 

16, 966 

11,302 

3,631 

a 016 

14, 308 

4, 803 

September 

6, 433 

17,821 

15,414 

3,673 

7,031 

2,897 

57, 484 

October 

3,830 

15, 429 

1 13, 444 

3,534 

: 6, 942 

2,704 

48,510 

November 

1,996 

" 12,263 

11,477 

2,727 

5, 214 

1,523 

3a 009 

December 

1,846 

11,807 

5, 800 

2,542 

6, 740 

1,611 

31, 797 
22,019 

January 

1,483 

9,342 

1,981 

2,647 

4,200 

1,234 

February 

1, 647 

6,673 

1,856 

2,276 

4,229 

1,314 

18,983 

March 

1,274 

7,300 

2,009 

2,167 

2,878 

909 

17, 647 

April 

May- 

1,395 

4,659 

2,073 

1,491 

2,157 

744 

13, 233 

3,428 

4,608 

3,119 

1,969 

3,038 

1,184 

18,443 

June 

1,660 

6,608 

3,784 

1,622 

3,875 

666 

17,986 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade, Data, 1901^1920, available in 1926 Yearbook, p. 766, 
Table 17. 

> Indudee also Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Peoria, and Indianapolis. 
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Table 14. — Wheat: Visible supply in the United States, 1909-10$d 
[Thousand bushels— t. e., 000 omitted] 


Year begin- 
ning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Average: 














24,168 

28, 669 

37, 468 

48,202 

66,838 

63,908 

66,229 

62,228 

58, 419 

63,802 

43,867 

34,183 

lW4-19aO— 

19,2t)0 

24,822 

38, 646 

66, 235 

69,877 

76,260 

75,630 

69,686 

60,014 

49, 476 

36. 691 

27,728 


25, 519 

34, 613 

62, 612 

64,641 

66,786 

67, 446 

68, 606 

62,988 

69, 746 

62, 365 

43,975 

36,777 

1909 

12, 771 

12,611 

16,514 

28,689 


41,688 

37,949 

36, 638 

34, 461 

37, 658 

33, 771 

24,795 



■untiiitij 

38, 362 

48,437 

53. 420 


69, 369 


50,566 

42, 697 

84, 666 

32,709 

1911 

29,639 

46,389 

64; .681 

61,600 

73, 792 

81,215 

81,601 

70,748 

66; 982 

59,826 

48,022 

35; 994 

1912 

27,616 

23, 696 

20, 862 

40,998 

52,494 

67, 676 

77. 471 

76, 131 

73, 895 



43,697 

1913 

34, 420 

43, 198 

51,980 

61, 486 



74,864 

71,264 

66, 191 

59,931 

49,327 

33,662 

1914 



39, 964 

61,784 


86,332 

86,957 

81, 776 

58,923 

46, 287 

iillaS 

22,871 

1916 

10, 734 

9,361 

12, 679 

22,498 

33,338 


80, 150 

77,834 

73,748 

■KHfiVJi 

67,658 

62,512 

1916 

50,616 

49. .691 

65,754 

70,420 

76,466 


73,684 

69, 477 


18, 525 

32,831 

34,876 

1917 



10,316 

13,072 

22,866 

29,633 

26, 476 

20,436 

15, 4^ s 

10,180 

6,666 

4, 379 

1918 

2,466 

20,462 

54. 236 

98,156 

131, 862 

131, 664 




100,606 

55,247 

27,026 

1919 

mimm 

25,968 

66, 479! 

95,660 

107,783 

iQDGga 

85,117 

68,494 

58,632 

IdKltlo 

47, 766 

41,233 


23,404 

20,226 

24, 195 

32, 169 

41,596 

48.273 

47, 797 

38,476 

31,945 

22,229 

17,584 


1921 

0,966 

28. 727 

47, 159 

62, 758 

62, 767 


66,776 


46,714 

42,287 


31,497 

1922 



32, 479 

38, 025 

39,023 

39,764 

43. 856 

53,823 

64, 662 

61,802 





tblitwil 

63, 922 



82,269 

84,030 

76,111 

72,914 

mmm 

60,383 

48,686 

1924 

38,697 

46, 193 


92, 3.53 



99,121 

84,476 

76,437 

62,766 

49,529 

38,328 

1928 

29,285 

34,041 


66,639 

52,394 

62,686 

69,244 

62,730 

48, 105 

38,173 

33,798 

■By 

1926 


34, 576 

72,884 

84, 724 

81,176 

B 















Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearcb. 

Compiled from Bradstreet’s. Includes grain stored at approximately fifty interior and seaboard points 
of accumulation and grain in trausU by canals and lakes; also Pacific coast stocks at Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle. Keported on the Saturday nearest the first of the month. 
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Table 16* — Wheaii and wheat including flmir: Domestic exports from the United 
States^ by montks^ 1910-19^ 

[Thousand bushels— L e.j 000 omitted} 

WHEAT 


Year ended J une 30 


Avoraite: 

1010-1914. 

1915-1921. 

1922-1920. 


1910. 

1911- 

1912- 

1913. 

1914. 

1915- 

1916.. 

1917. 

1918- 

1919. 

1020 - 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924 


7,95eM15, 838 2L 626 
6, 365 11, 0fK)!l3, 108 
5,059 5,1701 2,013 
2251 15, 130 28,848 
5, 8341 12, 941117, 090 
23,838,27.694,30,771 

24, 842: 68, ,537180, 842 
14, 979j33, 703 25, 987 
- 8,843 14,198115,408 

1925 1 4,048 16,8:1,1,32,662 

1926 1 5,295 7, 901 1 9,391 


July 


3, 371 
10, 804 i 
11,602 


8,9371 7,919 
16,166119,689 
|26, 235 22, 858 


2,783 

862 

8,^ 

545 

9,404 

26, 357 


Aug. 


Sept 


6, 157 7, 166 
2, I3l| 2,226 
6,2.53, 5,0881 
5.800 13,1531 
24, 346' 11, 971: 

24, 341J25, 86: 


.Uf 4 I V, v«u 

4,1481 4,950 
l45, 128j27,831 17,791 
4,354 4,696 3,095 

1927. - |l6, 083I28. 995'23, 700)l7, 589114, 230 9, 622 

' i 1 I I ! 


Oct. 


7, 5731 
17,976 


Nov. 


5,533 
16, 582 


19, 042:12,241 


.5,087 

17,282 

9,313 


8,56« 8,427 
3.260 2,505 
3,350| 2,299 
15,255.10,584 
“ " 8,852 


7,434 


19, 578119, 182 
18, 040 13, 5(ja: 
11, 985,14, 279| 
5,415 4, 8781 
121, 3191 16, 0871 
'13,687115, IIB 
35, 803 26, 035 


18,206 

18,282 

9,239 


Dec. Jan. 


3,940 

14,019 

6,530 


2,412 
11,474 
4. 750 


3.727 1,428 
3,4091 2,802 
a, 0841 2,043 
9,490 8,441 

6.727 4,985 

|28, 876124, 088 


12,624 
14,473 
4,491 
12.5,0814 
’ 9,520 
(25, 903 


13,401 

18,906 

1,914 

9,943 

8,480 

21,345 


13,955|l0,45lh0,038 


10,577; 9.676] 


7,297 
4,421 
8, 484 
2,412 


Feb. 


2,493 

11,308 

5,725 


1,166 

1,340 

1,243 

4,356 

3,947 

1 24, 432 
15,064 
10,384 
1,048 
5,992 
4,938 
18, 469 


5, 577 
5,991 
3,09.^ 
7,387 
LTOOj 


Mar. 


3,062 
13, - 

4,900 


1,204 
1,883 
1,352 
4,869 
3, 457 

20,541 
[17, 
7,885 
1,687 
10,208 
6,939 
14, 601 


293^3^ 


7,645 
4,291 
2,958 
9,960 
3, 770 


Apr. 


May 


2,953 

1,315 

1,386 

6,590 

3,066 

i6,o06 
14,233 
1,024 
17, ‘ 
4,176 
|17.642 

4,856 
4,943 
3, 747 
8,424 
2,633 


3,686 

:3,048 

8,278 


2,487 

1,371 

603 

7,159 

6,810 

14, 227 
14,571 
11, 3.59 
353 


June 


Total, 


2,900 66,913 
12, 292173,021 
8,675^140,149 


616 

190 

5,661 

7.395 

9.396 
6,905 

15,804 

467 


[14,029*16,390 
10,8(i4jl2,846 
|25, 932:25, 235 


9,366 

9,973 

2,811 

9,870 

9,368 


14,006 

9,252 

4,975 

7,070 

S,074| 


46,680 

23,729 

30,160 

91,604 

92,304 

259, 643 
173, 274 
149, 831 
34,119 
178,583 
122,431 
|2d3,2G8 

208,321 

154,951 

78,793 
195, 400 
63,189 


WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR, IN TERMS OF GRAIN 1 


A versige: 
1910-1914. 
191.5-1921. 
1922-1926- 


1010.. 
1011 - _ 

1912- - 

1913- . 
19H - 


19i:>.- 
1916- . 
1017.- 

1918- - 

1919- 

1920- . 
1921 

1922- - 
1923 . - 
1924- . 
192.*)-- 
192^1. 

1927- 


I 


6, 11912, 391!12,987!13, 038110. 637 ' 6,250 6,356> 6,831 7,629! C,21L 

17, 3.% 20, m'>m, 642123, 8:i2j21, 760j24, 558}21, 729 18, 1.56|19, 45121, 920 21, 88220, 885 
1.5, 9:34 32, 004i29. 375;2(i, ,584 18, 88511.5, 671jli, 83610, ni|ll, 772, 9, 823 12, 43i:i2, 811; 


107, 103 
257,030 
207, 237 


1. 711! 8, 9r>4ll2, 708il4, 135 
3,233 5,07 1 6,3611 7,637 
6,410 10, 0,950 9,(X)6 

3, 118i 9. 049! 17, 158 20,990 
13, ]25i28, .526jl7, 759jl3, 363 

[30, 343 27, 7fi3 31, 681 125, 935,26, 195 
1 1, 826120, 599 26, 514|24, 023 19, 520 
10. 771 15, 091 18, 384 16, 315|l9, 2J6 ! 
8, 4221 9, r36 7, 182|l 1. 523ji0, 614 
U, 1.54] 19, 496 28, 1448 24, 531121, : 

13, 797'20, 474 2.5, 206 21. 141123, 580 
:15, 135 32, 895 43, 355 31, 209 : 


13, 199| 9,306! 5,131 3,6321 
6,944; 8,249| 7, i87j 5,296 


3,850| 5,436 
6,783 5,416' 



37,489 3^ 380,31, 
20, 762121, 223:22, 
18, 876|24, 230:13, 
15, 301 12, 450 10, 
22, 103 15, 
1 5, 569! 12, .3.58 110, 
30, 376j27. 361|23, 


731^: 

3331 

701 

492 

842 

707 

’8i 


1*0, 661 '67. 3;)8j39. 310‘25, S22 
19. 308 39, 19832, 099 25, 379 
12, 99»!30, 183r2a, 779' 19. 071 
7, 7.58i21, 295 39. 537 1. 53, 834 
8,944]12,007|l3, 152[ 9.113 

19, 8llj35. 774|31.03lj24, 


28, 483:29, 511 
[24, 372122, 68^ 
12,041 18, 696j 
!12, 207 12,364! 
[20,314 31, I29I 
17, 102; 1:1, 934 
|21, 039 25, 120i 


19.8l3ll5.217ll5,231 II. 2:4m4, 673 
17,890-10, 728112, 751 12. 473! U, Oil! 


12,503113,358112, 486 
35, 425134. 6 1 O' 13, 12» 
8,794; 8,437| 5,58^ 

l20,545|l5,301 


10,326 9,6591 
'11,784!i6,480 
4,742! 7,03^ 


10,698 

10,428 

8,624 

12,912 

6,452 


5,087| 2.064 89,173 
0,051 4,107 71,338 
4,554 3.280 81,891 
11,357 9,304 145, 159 
ll,098'll,4l»ll47,955 

20, 5os!i3, G'JsIsSS, 702 
20, 860:12, 502; 240, 221 
16, 437|21, 6051205, 9»i2 
10, 915!ll, 373:132, 579 
126, 305 32, 652 287, 402 
:?6,221|21,9.5i;222,030 
3L877j32,486i369,3i3 

14,485jl8, !,566 

14, 503 13, C 
7, 40l!10, 4911160,880 
13,114{10,922360,803 
12,55811, 210108,036 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

‘ Includes exports of Hour milled from Canadian wheat imported in bomi. Doea-not indnde reexports. 
Flour has been converted to grain on the following basis: 1909-1917, 1 barrel of flour is the product of,4u7 
bushels of grain; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4.6 bushels; and 1921-1926, 4.7 bushels. 
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Table 17, — Wheats including flour: Exports from the United States , with cubtoma 
districts grouped according to coast line and border portSy 19^4'-19^6 

(In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Customs districts groups 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Wheat including flour » 

1924 

1 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Canadian border and lake 

ports * 

Atlantic coast 

Gulf coovst * 

Mexican border * 

Pacific coast ^ 

Total 

Btishds 
17,964 
12,987 
13,508 i 
1,588 
32,746 1 

BasheU 
65, 766 
63,004 1 
69,200 1 
143 
17,377 

Bushels 

21,284 

16,893 

3,061 

964 

20,987 

Barrels 

83 

6,228 
3,948 
^ 198 
6,796 

Barrels 

43 

6,591 

4, 835 
62 
2, 365 

Barrels 
11 
5,096 
1,905 
74 
2, 456 

Bushels 

18,366 

42,256 

32,064 

2,620 

M,m 

Jiu^kels 
55,968 
83,983 
91,924 
430 ! 
28,492 

Bushels 

21,838 

40,843 

12,015 

1,313 

32,529 

78,793 

195,490 ! 

63,189 

i 

17, 253 

13,896 

9, 642 

159,880 

2f)0, 80;i 

108,035 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official records of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

* Barrels of wheat flour converted to bushels of grain on the basis of 1 barrel =4.7 bushels 

* Includes Montana and Idaho, Dakota, Duluth and Superior, Wisconsin, Midiigan, Chicago, \ ermont, 
fit. Law^rence, Buffalo, Ohio, and Minnesota. 

8 Includes Maine and New Hampshire, New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Porto Rico, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

< Includes Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, fiabine, and Oalveston. 

« Includes Arizona, San Antonio, and El Paso 

^ Includes San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Table 18. — Wheat: Production and inspection for export^ by classes^ United 
StateSy average 19£l-19^0y annual 1923~-1925y and July- December, 1926 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Class * 

Year beginning July 

July-Decem- 
ber, 1926 

Average, 
1921-1925 ' 

1923 

1 

1924 

1926 

Esti- 
mated 
produc- 
tion 1 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 1 
wheat 
for 

exi>ort 

Esti- 
mated 
produc- 
tion • 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wiieat 
for 

export 

i 

! 1 

; Esti- 
1 mated 
produc-I 
tion * 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wlieat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
produc- 
tion 1 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

[ 

I 

Esti- 
mated 
produc- 
tion t 

Inspec- 
tions of 
[United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Hard red spring 

Durum 

Hard red winter 

Soft red winter 

White 2 

Mixed*-- . 

156,086 
; 66,111 
205, 762 
2:43, 608 
81,980 

9,997 
7, 198 
49,594 
11,776 
i 11,998 

1 12, 9r>5 
i 67,088 
! 32, 558 

126,876 

55,266 

241,861 

271,631 

101,767 

1,022 
4,008 
19,640 
9, 810 
18,663 
5, 435 

1 81,087 
15, 875 

190,608 
64,228 
325, 991 
222,684 
64,917 

16, 760 
6, 946 
9a840 
6, 944 
10,063 
9,386 
65,31.3 
44, 772 

159, 258 
a3, 283 
190,960 
188, 452 
74, 476 

3, 338 
4, 170 
7, 358 
2,282 
16, 914 
5, 944 
44, 846 
23, 183 

J27, 175 
46, 96.7 
317, 073 
263, 040 
78, 0501 

1,314 

535 

62,871 

17,978 

20,722 

1,030 

36,974 

15,136 

Flour as wheat - _ 






Other wheat * 












Total 

804, 148 

203, 104 

797,381 

156,430 

864, 428 

2.50, 023 

670, 429 

1 

108, 035 

832, 305 

146,560 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research for estimated production by chissos; Grain Division for 
inspections of United States wheat for export. Data, 1921 and 1922, available in 1925 Yearbook, page 
702, Table 17. 

» The spring and winter wheats listed do not include the spring and winter in the white wheats. Produc- 
tion estimates are based on the estimate of percentage olassiflcation by Stales as reported for 1920 and 1923 
to the Division of C'rop and Livestock Estimates; the percentages for 1921 and 1022 were interiwlated from 
the 1920 and 1923 percentages. The estimated production for 1925 and 1926 is subject to revision. 

* White wheat in the Pacific Northwest region consists of both spring and winter wheat; no attempt has 
been made to classify this wheat as other than white wheat, part of which is spring and part winter. 

* From July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1923, 70 per cent of the exports of mixed wheat is estimated as durum. 

^ Exports of wheat other than reported as ** Federal inspected,” including exports through Canada. 
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Tablb inclvding flour: International trader average 1910-191 4^ annual 

1994-1926 " 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average 1910- 
1914 

1024 

1925 

1926, prelimi- 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL E5FORTINO COUN- 









TRIES 









Algeria 

1 G39 

1 6, 936 

1 1,588 

10,366 

1 2, 702 

1, 892 

» 1, 176 

6,101 

Argentina 

*3 

86,220 

<3 

170,009 

♦ 10 

125,289 

♦2 

99,808 

Australia— 

37 

3 40, 732 

2 

83,384 

3 

124, 112 


77,480 

British India 

332 

50,821 

1 584 

» 18, 924 

M9 

• 45, 2«‘ 

0 1,327 

•8,054 

Bulgaria 


1 11,182 

1 18 1 

1 2, 442 

1 1,943 


4,128 

Canada 

447 

94,280 

430 i 

343, 781 

651 

194, 849 

372 

320,563 

Chile 

3 170 

3 2, 693 

34 

4, 766 

2 

8,822 

731 

1,600 

Hungary 

Rumania 

i 7, 214 

1 49,116 

4 

16, 637 

1,020 

15, 630 

34 

20,102 

1 106 

» 64, 630 

6 

1 5, 793 

762 

4,788 

*237 

8,925 

Russia 

t 556 : 

1164, 862 


21, 367 


301 


27,086 

Spain 

G,009 

71 

0 ) 

277 

2 

692 

1, 466 

688 

Tunis 

1 1, 74G 

I 900 

1 495 

1 3, 202 

1 967 

1, 155 

M53 

••3,161 

United States 

1,»08 ’ 

104,967 

28,079 

150,880 

6, 201 

260,802 

15,664 

108,086 

Yugoslavia 



1 5, 770 


8 9, 570 


» 11,649 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINQ COUN- 
TRIES 









Austria 

1 11,402 

1 871 

17,544 

1 293 

16, 474 

1 254 

14,822 

*m 

Belgium 

72,b>77 

21, 9G6 

43. 176 1 

3,412 

45. 135 

6,791 

42,689 

8»650 

Brazil * - 

* 20, 496 


22,827 

29 

28,507 

17 

27, 460 


Ceylon 



n 753 


791 


894 


Cuba 

4, 248 


6, 108 






Czechoslovakia 



19,487 1 

1 509 

23,902 

1888 

19, 164 

212 

Denmark 

1 7, 165 

1 597 

9,526 1 

229 

7, 265 

796 

6,892 

897 

Egypt 

18,244 

1 59 

7,826 

171 

9,476 

88 

12, 520 

26 

Estonia * 

Finland.. 

3 4, 912 

(» 7) 

11 880 
4,881 


850 
4, 212 

(3 7) 

948 

4,879 


France...,. 

44, 081 

1,230 

64, 213 

2,797 

43, 818 

2,646 

35,968 

1,966 

French Indo-Cklna * 

951 


1,089 


1,044 

Germany 

01, 861 

23,300 

29,751 

IGl 

76, 243 

5,227 

76, 410 

20,252 

Greece 

3 7,035 

32 

18,733 

1 2 

8 21, 791 



Irish Free State 



19, 101 


18,539 

90 

Italy 

66,431 

3,637 

77,552 

7,680 

102, 126 

5,807 

66,330 

2,409 

Japan 

1 4, 116 

128 

28,956 

340 

15, 205 

1,985 

27,980 

4,899 

I^atvia 



1 1, 777 

1 6 

» 1,963 

1 20 

* 1, 579 

•2 

Netherlands 

1 80, 702 

1 68, 436 

30, 762 

3,386 

30,623 

4,607 

29, 106 

1,699 

New Zealand 

« 163 

• 918 

1,459 

2 

3, 007 

2 

2,603 

1 

Norway 

1 3, 074 


6,507 

1 15 

6, 489 

1 16 

6, 375 

*6 

Poland 


12,666 

1 14 

1 16, 571 

123 

9,603 

3,506 

Portugal 1 

2,630 

219 







Sweden 

1 7,080 

123 

1 % 214 

309 

11, 461 

107 

6,696 

689 

Switzerland 

1 16, 937 

1 14 

16,233 

O 

14,355 

C) 

14,245 

O 

Syria and Lebanon ♦ 

Union of South Africa. 



11 401 


2,066 


3,161 


3 G, 274 

3 253 

6,882 

13 2 

6, 773 

10 16 

6,063 

«16 

tJnitod Kingdom 

219, 474 

4, 493 

224, 136 

13, 741 

234,612 

10 18,443 

202,980 

1® 13,881 

Total, 42 countries 

688,908 

790, 420 

i 

677, 332 

879, 744 

767, 115 

840,127 

660,361 

761,386 


Diviaion of Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Official sources except where otlierwise noted. 


» Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricaltural Stetistics 

* Ten months ended May 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Average of calendar years, lOOtKlOlS. 

♦Year ended December 31. 

• Twelve months' sea trade, nine months’ land trade. 

• Sea trade only. 

’ Less than 500 bushels. , 

* International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

• Wheat only. 

Wheat flour only. 

“ Eleven months. 

“ Ten months. 
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yEARB<K)»: OP A<mcnDrtTIIRE, 1926 


Tmi«b 20 « — Wkeai: E^HmaUd price per bushdj recewed hy Umted 

States, 190^U26 


y<«r be^ d t mi og i Jtdy Ati*. Sept. Oct. iNer.i Deo. i ifm. Feb. {Mar. ^ Apr. { May uune { 


Avorag©: CU. Cts. Cti. Cts. Cta. Cts. Cis. Ctt, Cit. Cts. CUt. CU. Cts. 

93.6 89.6 87.7 88.1 87.3 80.7 88.4 89.2 88.9 89.8 9a 3 89.0 88.7 

1914-1920. 167.4 166.6 166.0 164.8 162.2 161,7 167 9 170.6 170.0 177.1 188.8 178.8 165.1 

1921-1925 108.8 109.8 108.4 liaO 113.8 llXl 123.3 126.9 128.4 121.2 123.0 120.1 113.7 


1909 

1910 

19U- 

1912 

1913 


114.0 101.2 M.O 97.2 
97. 1 97.4 94.8 92.1 

83. 5 83. 8 86. 6 90. 0 

94. 4 87. 8 84. 6 83. 6 


90.21 101. (M 104.3^ lOS. 
89.41 88.4 8a2 87. 


87. 7 89. 2 

76. 1 78. 0 


87. Oj 84. 
9a 61 9L 


104.8 102 2 
84. 6 84. 2 


98.8 96.4 
86.4 85.3 


96.1 101.2 100.9 
aao 8L8 820 

84.0 84.2 80.6 


tfil4 78.7 84.9 93.4 95.4 97.9 103.2 118.8 181.8 132 6 135.8 13.5.6 117.2 

I916-- 104.6 100.8 93.0 920 »2 5 97.4 108.4 108.4 lOaS 100.6 101.2 96.5 

mO- 100.0 119.2 133.8 147.4 159.4 155.3 157.6 164.6 172 2 213.0 247.2 284.3 

1917 234.5 219.3 20.';. 2 20a 3 20a4 201.4 201.6 202 0 202 6 203.1' 203. Q 202 8 

1918 203.8 205.0 20.5.7 205.9 206.1 204.5 206.2 207.8 211.1 222.6 229.8 225.2 

1919-. 219.6 211.4 207.6 211.4 214.0 223.4 233.8 231.2 230.3 242.6 250.8 256.0. 

mo 342.9 225.4 216.5 301.2 165.8 146.4 140.2 148.3 140.4 122.1 119.0 119.8 

mi 108.5 103.0 103.4 99.9 93.4 93.0 96.2 107.0 117.0 liao 118. 8 109. fll 


92. 6 89. 2 94. 11 
86.4 91.0 94.2! 


105.8 116.8 114.2 129.7 333.6 141.1 162.1 169. i 


140. 3 160. 4 144. 4 130. 4 148. 8 153. 7^ 
127.7 126.1 117.7 12L« 123.6, 122.8. 


99.4 103.2 104.6 1014 1010 1014 108.2 lOaS 
93. 7 94. 6 96. 7 98. 0 98. 8 95. 8 9f>. 8 98. 5 
333.6 141.1 162 1 169.8 164.0 14a 6 H9. 1 152.7 


158.1 155.5 146.0 142 2 1421 138.91 


Diy isioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on ist of moatb and ist ef snooeediiig 
montii, July, 1909-DeceiiJber, 1923. 

Table 21. — Wheat: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, December 1, 
average 1921-1926 annual 1921-1926 




Avr., 

1921- 1021 1922 1923 1 924 1926 1926 
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Tab£<is 23L — Whe^: Wm^hted iwemge price per buehd cf reporUd each Bales, 1909^ 

19m 

NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING. MINNEA.POLI8 » 



luiy 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight, 
ed aver- 
age* 

Average: 

I>6U». 

DoUn. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Doll». 

Doili. 

DO&. 

DolU. 

Don#. 

DelCs. 

1909-1913 

i. 10 

1.02 

1.00 i 

0.90 

0.97 

0.97 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.99 

1.02 

1.01 

0.99 

1914-1920 

1.99 

1.97 

1.89 

1.87 

1.88 

1.89 

1.97 

1.92 

1.96 

2.07 

2.17 

2.07 

1.90 

1921-1925 

1.45 

1.34 

1.32 

1 33 

1.33 

1.41 

1.48 

1.50 

1.4i6 

1.45 

L48 

1.44 

1.39 

1909 

t.29 

1.06 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1. 12 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.15 

1. 11 

1.10 

\oo 

1.00 

191® 

L21 

1. 13 

1.00 

1.06 

1.04 

1.03 

1.06 

1.02 

.96 

.96 

.99 

.97 

1.05 

1911 

.99 

1.05 

1.09 

LIO 

1.05 

1.02 

1.05 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.16 

1. 13 

EOT 

1912 

1.09 

.98 

.88 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.80 

.87 

.85 

.86 

.91 

.92 

.87 

1913 

.91 

.88 

.87 

.84 

.86 

.86 

.87 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.04 

,92 

.88 

1914 

.92 

1.10 

1.12 

1.U 

1.18 

1.20 

1.88 

1.62 

1.49 

1.58 

1.58 

1.35 

1.2Q 

i9ia 

1.44 

1. 18 

.97 

1.02 

1.02 

1. 14 

1.29 

1.36 

1.14 

1.?- I 

L22 

1.11 

1.09 

1916 

1. 21 

1.64 

1.64 

1.70 

1.95 

1.79 

1.93 1 

1.86 

2.03 

2.38 ! 

2.96 

2.73 

1.76 

1917 

2.66 

2.47 

2.17 

2.17 1 

2.17 

2.17 1 

.2.17 i 

2.17 

2.17 

2,17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.20 

1918 

2. 17 

2.23 

2.23 

2. 19 

2.22 

2.22 I 

2.21 i 

2.24 

2.36 

2.56 

2.69 

2.48 

2.26 

1919 

2.66 

2.58 

2.56 

2.67 1 

2.85 j 

3.07 j 

3. 01 

2.67 

2.84 ; 

3.06 

3.09 

2.93 

2.72 

1826 

2.88 

2.66 

2.54 

2.16 

1.79 

1.66 , 

1.79 

1.72 

1.06 

1.S3 

L57 

L69 

2,07 

1921 

1.67 

1.48 ^ 

1.51 

1.34 

1.25 

1.31 

1.34 

1. 51 

1.51 

1.S8 

1.61 

1.40 

1.43 

3922 

1.49 1 

l.il ; 

1.10 

1. 16 

1.23 

1.25 

1.23 

1.26 

1.34 

1.30 

L28 

L17 

1.20 

1928 

1. 12 1 

1.18 

1.21 

1.30 

1.14 

1. 16 

1.19 

1. 21 

L21 

1.21 

L22 

1. 25 

1.17 

1924 i 

1.37 

1.31 

1.30 

1.46 

1.48 

1.66 

1.89 

1. 87 

1.71 

1.60 

1. 67 

L64 

1.56 

1925 ^ ’ 

1.S9 

1.64 

1.60 

1.49 

1.55 

i.eo 

1.73 

1.67 

L61 

1.64 

1.62 

L63 

1.61 

1926 

1.72 

1.49 

L43 

L49 

1.46 

1.46 




















r 



NO. 2 RED WINTER. CHICAGO 3 


Average; 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

0. 99 

1. H2 
1.25 

0. 97 
1.81 
1.26 

0.99 

1.84 

1.2S 

l.f)3 
1.82 
i 33 

1.00 

1.83 

1. 36 

0.90 

1.87 

1.44 

l.O.*) 
1.96 
1. 49 

1.02 

1 89 
1.53 

1.00 

1.91 

1.48 

1.01 

2.00 

1.42 

1.0,5 
2 19 
1.45 

0 97 
1.99 
1.37 

0.99 

1.83 

1.33 

1909 

1. 10 

1.04 

1.07 

L20 

1. 18 

L25 

L26 

1.23 

1. 18 

1.11 

1.11 

1. 01 

1.10 

1910 

1.07 

1.02 

.09 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.98 

.91 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.91 

1,02 

1911 

.86 

.90 

.93 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.97 

1. 01 

l.fKi 

1.09 

1. 16 

1. 10 

.90 

1912 

1.06 

1.03 

1.03 

1.06 

.99 

.86 

1.09 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

1.03 

1.00 

L03 

1913 

.87 

.88 

.93 

.92 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.99 

.82 

.88 

1914 

.82 

.02 

1.11 

1, 12 


1.20 

1.39 

1. 57 

1.52 

L59 

1. 55 

1.24 

1.08 

19lf). 

1. 13 

1.11 

1.08 

1. 12 

L 12 

1.23 

1.30 

1. 23 

1. 13 

1 22 

1. 15 

1.05 

1. 13 

19i6 

1.23 

1.43 1 

i.53 ^ 

1.66 

1.85 1 

1.76 

1.80 

1.74 

1.99 

2.43 

2.94 

2.76 

1.68 

1917 

2.50 : 

2.30 : 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2.17 ‘ 

2 17 

2 17 t 

217 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2 16 

2. 17 

2. 25 

3918 

2.22 i 

2.21 

2.25 

2.25 

2.24 

229 

2 34 

2 28 

2 36 

2 52 

2.76 

2.32 

2 22 

3919 

2.23 1 

2.24 i 

2 24 

2.24 

2 29 

2 44 

264 

< 2 42 

<2 55 

<2.63 

<3.10 

289 

224 

1920- 

263 1 

249 j 

2.53 

2.18 

* 2 01 

202 

<1.06 

1.85 

1.65 

1. 41 

i 1.67 

1. 47 

223 

1921 

1.24 

1.22 : 

1.26 

n.i8 

<1.23 

< 1. 18 

1. 21 

1.34 

<1.38 

1.40 

1.34 

1. 18 , 

L26 

1922 

1.14 : 

1.07 

1.06 

1. 18 

1.27 

1.33 

1.30 

1.36 

1.31 

1.32 

1.28 

1. 16 

H4 

192:3-- 

1.00 

1.00 i 

1.05 

1, 11 

1.06 

1.06 i 

1. 13 

1.13 

1.00 

1.06 

1. 07 

1. 15 

L02 

1924 

1.20 1 

1.31 1 

1.31 

1.53 

1.55 

1.80 

1.95 

200 

I 1.91 

1.66 

1.89 

L87 

1.58 

1925 

1.59 , 

1.68 ; 

1. 67 

1.63 

1.70 

1.80 

1.88 

1.83 

|1.71_ 

1.68 

1. 65 

1.48 

1.64 

1926 

1.45 

1.37 

1.84 

1.39 

1.38 

1.40 






















Divisioa of BtatistiCiU aud Reseiurch. Data, lS99-lllt06, available is 1924 Yearbook, pp. 

Table r«. 


* Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

» ComoUed from the Chicago Daily ^ade BulleUai 

* Based on anmll nuinber of sales. 
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TabIiS 22.— -Wheat: Weighted average price per bwhel of reported cash ecdee, 1909— 

1926 — Continued 

NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS CITY « 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age * 

Average; 

Dells. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913 

0.96 

0.93 

0.94 

0. 95 

0.92 

0.94 

0.97 

0.95 

a 95 

0.96 

0.97 

0.90 

0.95 

1914^1920 

1.87 

1.85 

1.81 

1.77 

1. 78 

1.81 

1.91 

1.86 

1.87 

1.99 

2. 10 


L86 

1021-1925 

1.20 

1. 21 

1.23 

1.26 

1.28 

1.34 

1.40 

1.41 

1.38 

1. 84 

1. 85 


1. 27 

1909 

J. 14 

1.02 

1.02 

1.06 

1.04 

1. 10 

1.11 

1.11 

1.10 

1.08 

1. 07 

1.08 

1.07 

1910 

1.04 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

.91 

.93 

.96 

.90 

.88 

.88 

.90 

.88 

.98 

1911.- 

.87 

.93 

.95 

1.04 

1.00 

l.GO 

1. 05 

1.03 

1.05 

1.00 

1. 11 

1.09 

.97 

1912 

.92 

.89 

.88 

.88 

.83 

.84 

.87 

.80 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.88 

.88 

1913 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.84 

.83 

.84 

.86 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.85 

.84 

1914 

.78 

.91 

1.04 

1.02 

1.08 

1.13 

1.34 

1.64 

1.49 

1.54 

1.50 

1.21 

1.06 

1915 

1.36 

1.26 

1,07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.12 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 05 

1. 12 

1. 10 

1.00 

1. 19 

1916--. 

1. 14 

1.41 

1.57 

1.67 

1.85 

1.72 

1.89 

1.82 

1.97 

2.43 

3.01 

2.74 

1 1.71 

1917 

2,68 

2.61 

2. 12 

2, 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2 12 

2. 12 


2 62 

1918 

2.20 

2. 16 

2.16 

2. 16 

2. 15 

2.24 

2.31 

2.26 

2 .39 

2 ! 62 

2.60 

2. 47 

2 ! 19 

19J9 

I 2. 25 

1 2. 18 

2.24 

2.30 

2.40 

2. 03 

2.82 

2.42 

2.49 

2. 75 

2. 93 

2. 76 

2.42 

1920- - 

2.68 

1 2.45 

2.44 

2.07 

1.76 

1.69 

1.72 

1.62 

1.56 

1.33 

1.47 

1.38 

1.83 

1921 

1.18 

' 1.15 

1,22 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.09 

1.13 

1.29 

1.34 

1.35 

' 1.34 

1.17 

1.20 

1922 

1.13 

1.04 

i.04 

1.13 

1. 17 

1. 17 

1.14 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1.20 

L 16 

1.04 

1.13 

1923 

.06 

1.01 

1.09 

1. J2 

1,09 

J.09 

1. 13 

1. 11 

1.09 

1.04 

1 Ofj 

1.08 

1.05 

1924 

1.20 

1. ID 

1.20 

1.37 

1 43 

1 62 

1.82 

1.81 

1 71 

1.51 

1 63 

1. 60 

1.35 

1925 

1.64 

1.64 

1.58 

1.68 

1.63 

1.72 

1. 78 

1.71 

1.61 

1.69 

1. 55 


1.63 

1926 

1.37 

1. 31 

1.32 

1.39 

1.37 

1.38 

















! 





Division of Statistical and Historical Kescarcli. Data, 1899-190S, available in 1924 Yearbook, do. 
682-588, Table 32. . 

2 Average of daily prices weighted by car- lot sales 

» Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price ('urrent. Since November, 1920, Kansas City Crain Mar- 
ket Review. 


Table 23 . — Wheal^ No. 1 northern sprhuf: Aviragc price per bushel of daily cash 
closing prices at Winnepeg, 1909 -1926 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolh 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Doll'', 

Dolh 

Dolls ' 

Dolls. 

1909-1913- 

1.08 

1.00 

0.99 

0.93 

0.91 

0 89 

0 92 

0.93 

0.93 

1 0.95 

0. 07 

0. 97 

0 .96 

1914-1920 

1.78 

i.84 

1.88 

1.84 

1.85 

1.80 

1.85 

1.84 

1.85 

1.92 

2.00 

1.94 

1.86 

1921-1926 

1.40 

1.39 

1.23 

1.18 

1 . 2:3 

1.27 

1.32 

J.38 

1.33 

1 1.34 

1.40 

1.36 

1.32 

1909 

1.31 

1. 19 

1.00 

.97 

.97 

.98 

1.03 

J 03 

1.04 

1 03 

.98 

.93 

1.04 

1910 

1.08 

1,07 

1.03 

.98 

.92 1 

.90 

.94 

.93 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.97 

.96 

1911 - 

.95 

1.01 

1.01 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

,95 

.97 

.98 

1.01 

1.04 

1.06 

.99 

1912 

1.07 

1.06 

1. 00 

.91 

.85 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.96 

.92 

1913 - 

.97 

.96 

.89 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.88 

.90 

.90 

.93 

.94 

.80 

1914 

.00 

1.08 

1.13 

1. 11 

1.18 

1.18 

1. 36 

1 1.53 

1 49 i 

1 I,! 

1.61 

1.32 

1.29 

1916 

i 1.35 

1. 25 

.95 

.90 

1.02 

1.07 

1.22 

1 26 

1. 10 

1 15 

1.17 

1. 11 

1. 13 

1916 

1 1. 18 

1.49 

1. 59 

1. 72 

1.93 

1.76 

1 80 

1.68 

1 85 

2 33 

2. 75 

2 49 

1. 88 

1917 

2. 34 

2. 40 

2. 25 

2.21 

2. 21 

2.21 

2.21 

i 2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

; 2 ’. 21 

2 ! 21 

2^24 

1918 

2.21 

2. 21 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2 24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2. 24 

1919 

2. 16 

2 16 

2. 53 

2.53 

; 2.52 

2. 44 

2. 40 

2. 31 . 

2 36 

2. 40 

2 38 

2. 82 

2.38 

1920 

2.33 

2. 33 

2.45 

2. 11 

1.84 

1.07 

1. 7J 

1 66 

1.68 

1.57 

1. 67 

1. 69 

1. 89 

1921 

1.64 

1.56 

1.33 

1.04 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.31 

! 1.37 

1 40 

1.44 

1.31 

1.30 

.1922 

1.35 

1. 17 

.99 

1.01 

1.10 

1.08 

1.07 

1.10 

1.10 

1. 19 

1.15 

1. 12 

1,12 

1923 

1.06 

1. 11 

1. 04 

.96 

.96 

.91 

.94 

.97 

.95 

.96 

1.03 

1. 12 

1.00 

1924 

1. 36 

1.42 

1. 42 

1,60 

1.64 

1.73 

1.96 

1.97 

1.70 

1.50 

1.82 

1.71 

1.66 

1926 

1.62 

L67 

L38 

L27 

1. 42 

1. 57 

1.56 

1. 55 

1.48 

1.67 

1.64 

1. 53 

1.51 

1926 

1.69 

1. 51 

1.44 

1.43 

1. 41 

1. 34 

1 



1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Winnepeg Farmers’ Advocate, July, 
1909-Septembcr, 1923; November, 1923-December, 1920, from Minneciiolis Daily Market Record. 


STATISTICS OP GRAINS $21 


TABiiE 24* — 'WheaX: Weighted average price ^ per bushel of reported cash sales of 
all classes and grades at Chicago and four markets combined^ 1918-1926 

CHICAGO 















Weljh*. 

aver- 

age 

Year banning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 


CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

1 ' 

C(tUs 

Cents 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

t 

CenU 

Cents 

CenU 

CenU 

CetUs 

Av. 1921-1926 

124. 2 

122.9 

118.5 

122.8 

126.7 

135.3 

1 139.8 

143.6 

137. 5 

135.0 

137.6 

130.3 

126.2 

1918 

225. 0 

22,3. oj 

220.6 

220. 6 

220 6 

223.2 

222. 3 

220. 1 

2 : 10 . 8 

25a oi 

252. 5 

232.8 

223.0 

1919 

223.9 

222. 2l 

221. ft 

i 225.7 

2‘t2.0 

249.5 

272.2 

235. 5 

242. 0 

289. 8 

295.8 

280.5 

226.1 

1920 

264.9 

248. 8| 

249.8 

I 209 9 

180.7 

173.4 

178.6 

171.9! 

l.'')7.3 

139.7 

166.5 

142.7 

21&3 

1921 

124. 1 

119 8| 

124.4 

i 112.0 

107.9 

110.5 

112 7 

128 6 

129.7 

132.4 

132.7 

116.9 

121.6 

1022 

113.4 

107. 0 

104.5 

113.4 

119.0 

123.6 

117 6 

120.0 

120.0 

124.8 

119.3 

109. 3 

112.2 

1923 

99.1 

99. G 

101.0 

106.8 

m 1! 

ia5 3 

108.6 

110.3 

109.7 

106.1 

107.8 

113.7 

102.5 

1924 

129.4 

125. 7 ; 

121. 5 

142.7 

145. Oj 

165.3 

184.3 

186. 8 

168.9 

146.6 

166.0 

161.6 

136.7 

1926 

155.0 

162. 4 

141.3 

139. 0 

153.6 

171.7 

175.7 171.7 

169.4 

164. 

162.0 

150.8 

159.0 

1926 

146.5 

131.4 

126. 8 

126.3 

122. C 

128.6 

i 

1 






• 



1 




1 ' 







FOUR MARKETS COMBINED > 


Av. 1921-1925...- 

124.6 

123.7 

125.1 

127. 7 j 

129.7 

I ! 

1 136.6 

141.6 

1 

143. 5 

1 ! 

140.3! 

137.3 

138.6 

133.9 

13a6 

1918 

221.2 

219.9 

218. 5 

218.3 

219. 4 

220.6 

220.7 

221 3 

232.4 

249 2 

251.7 

238.2 

221.7 

1919 

223. 1 

221.0 

223 6 

229.3 

: 246 5 

25a8 

267.9 

240. 1 

248.6 

278.2 

292.3 

277.0 

24L8 

1920 

270.6 

247.3 

24G 6 

205.8 

175 1 

167.2 

172.4 

163.2 

154. 3 

135.3 

147.6 

144.1 

193.8 

1921 

122 9 

121 7 

128. 5 

117 3 

11.3. 1 

113 8 

115.8 

131.4 

136. 1 

138 5 

135.0 

122.5 

123.7 

1922 

117.1 

107. 6 

108 6 

113.4 

120.0 

121.3 

iia 3 

120.0 

120.4 

125.0 

122.2 

112.6 

116.0 

1923 

99.8 

102.7 

109. 5 

112.6 

107.3 

106 4 

111.4 

112.7 

1J2.6 

in 0 

111 6 

117.9 

106.5 

1924 

126.2 

124,6 

128. 3 

145. 0 

148.9 

166.4 

189.6 

186.9 

174.0 

153.4 

167.4 

163.7 

145.6 

1925 

150.6 

161. 9 

150. 7 ! 

150.0 

159.1 

169.7 

173.0 

167.4 

158.5 

168.8 

157.0 

153.0 

159.1 

1926 

142. 1 

135.9 

137,7 

142.2 

138.6 

139 . 0 ! 













! 

1 1 

1 1 






Division of Statiftical and Historical Research. Compiled from dally trade papers of markets named. 

1 The prices 1 n this table are comparable with farm prices in that the farm prices are averages of the several 
prices reported which cover all classes and grades sold from the farm. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

* Markets are Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 


Table 25. — Wheaty good average quality imported red: Average spot pries per 
bushel of 60 pounds at Liverpool, 1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver. 


DolU. 

mu. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoOt, 

Av., 1914-1920 

1.96 

1.98 

BSi 

2.07 

2.06 

1.98 

1.96 

2 01 

1.99 

2.04 

2.08 

HiJ 


1014 

1.02 

1.04 

1.07 

1.07 

1.11 

1.09 

1.05 

1. 28 

1.29 

1.28 

1. 38 

1.47 

1.18 

1916 

1.67 

1.96 

1.91 

1.94 

1.98 

1.66 

1.63 

1. 61 

1.67 

1.71 

1. 59 

1.73 

1.76 

1916_ 

1.94 

1. 90 

2 00 

1.93 

1.71 

1. 55 

1.58 

1.96 

2. 00 

2. 15 

2. 22 

2.39 

1.94 

1917- 

2. 39 

2. 43 

2. 42 

2.46 

2.46 

2.40 

2.50 

2 50 

2. 38 

2.20 


2. 26 

2.40 

1918 

2. 32 

2.32 

2. 39 

2.32 

2. 32 

2.32 

2.32 

2. 32 

2. 32 

2.39 

2.46 

2.46 

2.38 

1919 

2.46 

2.46 

2.43 

2.41 

2.41 

2.39 

2.29 

2. 21 

2 16 

2. 16 

2.11 

1.95 

2.29 

1920 

1.90 

1.V5 

2. 11 

2.37 

2. 34 


2. 34 


2.13 

[ 

2.34 

1 

2.63 

2.39 

2.23 

1921 { 

2. 33 

2.14 

2. 14 

2.13 

2.18 

1,96 

1.71 

1.69 

1.66 

1.31 

1. 26 

1.87 

1.81 

1922 1 

1.37 

0) 

1.58 

1. 58 

1. 59 

1.44 

1.49 

1.36 


1.44 

1.62 

1.54 

1.47 

1923 

1. 42 i 

1. 41 

1. 40 

1. 46 

(0 

0) 

C) 

1.26 

1.22 

1.23 

1.25 

(0 


1924 1 

ri.i 1 

(1) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(0 

1.61 

1.74 

1.77 

1.88 


1926... 1 


2 14 

1 

1. 75 

1 86 

1. 76 


1.94 

0) 

1,01 

1.64 



1926 

m 

(•) 

m 

m 

1.86 

iia 


m 

DH 

1.83 


1.80 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Broomhall's 1«21 Yearbook* 1914-1990; 
from Corn Trade News, 1921 to date. Conversions at current exchange rate. 


^ No quotations* 







YEABSODR OF AGJHPCIJLI^^ W26 

Tittiuc — Wfiea$^»und arid producteSf ffloffSB 


Yfear and month 

MiHs re- 
porting 

Wheat 

ground 

Production 

Daily 
i(24-'hcTO' 
(Capacity 
In wheat, 
flour 

Pertent- 

Bgedf 

total 

capacity 

operated 

j Wheat fleur 

Wheat-»aln 

Aflal 


NuEmber 

Biuihela 

Barrels 

Bounds 

Barrels 

Per cent 

July 

\ 1,047 

40, U50, 666 

\ ' 8,840, 276 

70M49,042 

640, 201 

52,4 

-Aai^st 

1,087 

42, 817,866 

9,292,632 

764,446,246 

642,267 

66.6 

^Btartember 

1,050 

45,962,321 

9,988,279 

833, 270,479 

644,803 

61,7 

^)jCtonr)er 

1,061 

49,709,488 

10, 727, 834 

907,390,216 

652, 136 

60.9 

Itoemher 

1,062 

42,415,876 . 

9, 128, 113 

769,373,238 

649,398 

J6.2 

©Ecember— 

1,044 

41,055,786 

8,948,322 

760,198,249 

648,149 

63.1 

1026 







Jaxiuary 

1,046 

40,368,021 

6,679,028 

728,836,4m 

647,340 

118.6 

f*Bbruary 

1,088 

34,573,012 

7,429,297 

626,602,762 

645, 784 

«o.e 

3?t'8crh— - 

1,046 

88,027,091 

8.288,698 

686,814,389 

647, 766 

47.4 

Aurtl 

1,042 

35, 233, 902 

7, 589, 268 

633,082,457 

650,642 

44.9 

May 

1,042 

34,065,811 

7,418,410 

626,138,478 

648, 316 

44.9 

Juno 

1,038 

37, 260, 730 

8.004,972 

668,392,252 

646,406 

♦ 6 

Total 


1 483,391,468 

104, 285.121 

8, 695, 792, 892 









COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 975 IDENTICAL MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH 

MONTHS 


Year and month 

Wheat 

ground 

ProdurtiQo 

Avorago 
pounds 
nf wheat 
per barrel 
of flour 1 

Average 
peunds 
of offal 
perlAi&bel 
of wheat 

Daily 
(24-hour) 
icapocity 
in wheat 
flour 

Pereont- 
ago of 
total 
capacity 
operated 

Wheat flour 

Wheat-crain 

off^ 

1925 i 

Bushels 

Barrels 

Pownds 

Number ' 

Number 

Barrels 

Per amt 

Jrfly 

40,287,082 

8,762,695 

701, 726, 966 

275 9 

17.4 

631,900 

63.3 

August. 

42, m, 728 

9,203,047 

746,729, 469 

276,4 

17.6 

626, ?41 

56.6 

fleptomber 

45, 466,2(i2 

9,827,078 

824, 473, 513 

277.6 

18.1 

626,096 

62.8 

October 

49, 028, 561 

10, 562, 226 

893, 138, 238 

278.6 

18,2 

630,835 

62.0 

iNovoxnber 

41,681,234 

8. 971,407 

765, 727, 595 

278.8 

18.1 

626,327 

67.3 

December 

40, 923, 887 

8,789, 602 

742,992, 876 

279.4 

18.2 

626,843 

63.9 

1926 








January 

39,691,076 

8,535,126 

716,010, 838 

279.0 

18.0 

626. 479 

54.0 

J^bruary 

li4,'080, 503 

7,324, 613 

©16, 268. 084 

279.2 

18.1 

<624,703 

61.0 

March 

37,085,063 

8, '.074,312 

«i7„ 67.2,2.76 

276.2 

18.0 

621,090 

48.1 

April- - 

34, 662, 367 

7, 464, 604 

622, 897, 936 

278.6 

18.0 

627, 191 

45.8 

May 

34,026,750 

7,283,171 

014,269,348 

1 280.3 

1 18.1 

62i676 

44.8 

June 

36, 773, 552 

7, 903, 176 

659. 431.451 

279, 2 

17.9 

62:^, 610 

48.7 

Total-- 

476,052, 945 

102, 700, 947 

8, 561, 528, ,588 









1 1 1 



Diyi^on of Rtati^ical and Historicad Rcaoarcli. Oostipllod iram Bureau of OesBue moatlily reports 
«a arBaat^mi^iig ppoduotds. 

1 Thm miBs prodiicod approximately 87 per oaut ol tBe (total wijieat flour repootadiu I923« 




STATISTICS OF GRAINS 




Tabu> 27. — Flour, toAoal, spri^ ptUents; Avtraae whoUmde price perjHtrrd at 

Mmneapoli*, t0O9-isg6 


IIIES8^^s^ 

July' 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

FebJ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls ^ 

DolU. 

Dolls. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

D^ls. 

I>olls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 


5.48 

6.27 

&00 

194 



4.88 

188 

187 

4 81 

4 94 

4.98 

4 97 



1914-1020 

9.52 

9.87 

9.37 

9.24 

KliR 


9. 6i 

9.42 

9.42 

9.97 

10.54 

10.16 

9.63 

1921-1925 

7.99 

7.73 

7.66 

7. 51 

7.50 

7.79 

8.03 

a IS 

a 00 

7.95 

a 01 

7.87 

7.84 

1909 

6.21 

6.89 

6. 14 

5.29 

5.22 

6.48 

6.58 

6.45 

6 62 

Tas 

6.42 

6.33 

a 49 

1910 

6.20 

5.79 

6.75 

5.21 

5.03 

5. Oi 

6.28 

191 

176 

164 

180 

181 

a 10 

mi 

4.88 

188 

198 

5.25 

6.06 

6.05 

5.00 

6.10 

6.10 

5. 10 

6. 43 

6.60 

5.12 

1912 

5. 43 

5.24 

1 63 

163 

159 

1 13 

126 

143 

4.43 

1 43 

143 

163 

161 

19L3 

166 

1 67 

1 45 

183 

118 

1 16 

126 

152 

154 

1 51 

151 

1 51 

143 

1914 

162 

6,78 

6.02 

568 

5.79 

6. 01 

6.86 

7.54 

7.16 

7. 61 

7.41 

a78 

a43 

1916 

6.78 

6 . 42 ! 

5. 13 ; 

6.23 

6.28 

6.98 

6 23 

6. 13 

6.70 

6. 90 

a 79 

5.29 

5.83 

mo 

5.68 

7.69' 

8. 26 

9.08 

9.66 

8.60 

9. 00 

8.45 

9.44 

11.33 

11 09 

13. 081 

9.52 

1917 

12. 86, 

13. 22 

11. 15 

10.84 

10.21 

10.07 

9.85, 

10-05 

9.89 


1 9.42 

9.891 

10.62 

1918 

10. 45 

10. 63| 

10.49 

10.44 

10.41 

10.44 

10. 42 

10.69 

11. 22 

.r.o9 

12.52 

12. 00^ 

10 98 

1919 1 

12. 15i 

12. I3i 

11. 64 

12.03! 

13.20 

14 48 

14 97 

13. 73 

13. 41 

1169 

15. 49 

1164 

ia54 

1920 

11 12 

13. 83 

13. 02 

11. 46| 

9.74 

9 . 2 a 

9. 94 

9.38 

9.10 

a SO 

9.04 

9,40 

la 51 

1921 

1 

9.27 

8. 34 

8 62 

7.67 

7.39 

7.26 

7. 33 

8 17 

a 27 

a 46 

a 32 

7.71 

8.07 

1922 

7. 95 

7. 22 

6.68 

0 76 

6.88 

6.86 

6. 71 

6 72 

a 72 

7.00 

6.80 

a 35 

6.89 

1928 

6.21 

6.37 

6. 46 

6.43 

6.21 

6.30 

6.44 

6. 61 

6. 49 

6.56 

6.83 

7. 12 

6. 49 

1924 

7.72 

7.69 

7.52 

a 19 

8.32 

9.03 

9.80 

10.02 

9.34 

a54 

9. 12 

a86 

8.67 

1926 

8. 78 

9.04 

8. 52 

8.52 

8.81 

9.62 

9.85 

9.46 

9.19 

9.20 

aoo 

9.32 

9.10 

1926 

9. 27 

8. sa 

7.87 

&08 

7.86 

a 02 























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 28. — Floury wheat: Retail price per pound in leading cities 0 / the United 

States, 1918-1926 


Vmt 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

CenU 

1914-1930 

64 

6 6 

6 6 

68 

62 


5.9 

6.0 

60 

69 

69 

68 

69 

1921-1926 

6.4 

6.5 

65 

64 

5.3 

6 3 

6 3 

63 

62 

62 

62 

6 2 

6 3 

1913 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.S 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3,3 

3.3 

1014 

3.2 

3,3 

63 

63 

3.3 

63 

3.2 

a 5 

67 

6 7 

67 

67 

3.4 

1915 

4. 1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

4. 1 

4.1 

69 

3. 7 

67 

68 

42 

1910 

3.9 

4. 1 

4.0 

3.9 1 

69 

3.9 

68 

4. 4 

4.9 1 

5. 1 

6 7 

65 

44 

1017 

66 I 

66 I 

6 8 

68 

as 1 

a 1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.4 

7. 1 

69 

68 

7.0 

1018, 

6.6 1 

66 1 

66 

66 

66 

1 67 

6 7 

68 

68 

67 

6 7 

6 7 

67 

1919- 

6.6 1 

6.7 1 

68 

7.2 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

7.2 

1920 

8.1 

8. 1 ' 

8.0 

a 1 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 

7.8 

7.3 

6.6 

8.1 

1921 

6.7 

66 

64 

69 

67 

1 

6 9 

68 

' 67 

66 

5 4 

6 1 

60 

68 

1922 

4. 9 1 

6 1 

6 3 

63 

6 3 

6 3 

1 62 

6 1 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4. 9 

6 1 

1923,, 

4.9 { 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

4,8 

4.7 

66 

4.5 

4.6 

46 

46 

4 7 

1024 

4.5 1 

4.6 i 

4.6 

4 6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

6 1 

6. 1 

63 

1 64 

66 

40 

1025 

6.0 

64 1 

6 4 

6 2 

6 1 

6 1 

6 1 

6 1 

61 

69 

60 

61 

61 

1926_ 

6.2 

6 . 3 ; 

62 

6 1 

0.1 

6.1 

6 0 

60 

68 

5. 7 

67 

6.6 

60 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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YEABBOOK OF AORICOLTOKE, 1^26 


Tabls 29. — Bread: Average retail price per pound {baked weight) in lea(Hng 
cities of the United States ^ 1913-191^6 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Avet^ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent^ 

1914-1920 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.8 

8.7 

mi-1925_ 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.x 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.0 

0.1 

1913 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

5.6 

6.6 

6 6 

1914 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6,4 

6.6 

6.8 

1916 

6.8 

7. 1 

7. 1 

7. 1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

1916 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7. 1 

7.7 

8. 1 

8.4 

7.8 

7.8 

1917 - 

7.9 

8.0 

8. 1 

8.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.9 

10. 2 

9. 9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

0.2 

1918 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

9. 9 

9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

0.8 

1919 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10. 1 

10. 1 

10. 1 

10. 2 

!0. 2 

lao 

1920 

10.9 

11. 1 

11.2 

11.2 

11.6 

11.8 

11. 9 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11. 6 

10.8 

1L6 

I 92 I 

10.8 

10.0 

10.5 

10.3 

9.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

9.1 

0.0 

1922 

8.8 

8. 6 

8. 7 

8. 7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

1923 

8. 7 

8.7 

8. 7 

8. 7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8. 7 

8.7 

8. 7 

8.7 

8,7 

a7 

1924 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.8 

1926 

9.2 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 

1926 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 ' 

9.4 

1 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 1 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reporta. 

Table 30. — Bran, pure: Average price per ion in 100-pound sacks at Minneapolis^ 
July, 1909- December, 1926 


Year beginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

0|?t. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1909^1913 

19. 48 

20. 19 

19.92 

19. 47 

19.78 

20.68 

21.89 

21.85 

2L64 

2a 73 

20.28 

18.68 

30.37 

1914- 1920 

28.66 

29.04 

28.26 

20.99 

28.40 

29,60 

31.23 

30.29 

30. 61 

3L41 

80.26 

27.99 

29.44 

1921-1925 

19. 04 

20.82 

21.68 

22.68 

24.38 

26.92 

26.29 

25.60 

24. 74 

24.54 

23. 79 

21.23 

23.43 

1909 

20.60 

20.08 

18. 95 

19.06 

19.02 

20.49 

22.66 

22.09 

20.83 

18.42 

17. 93 

16.40 

19. TO 

1910 

19. 02 

19.89 

18.54 

17.99 

19.23 

21. 17 

21.73 

21 25 

20. 82 

21.43 

21.48 

19. 62 

2a 23 

1911 

20.08 

20 90 

21.42 

21. 43 

22.05 

22.99 

23.96 

25.25 

25. 13 

24.23 

23.32 

20.22 

22,60 

1912 

20.82 

19.25 

19. 13 

19.01 

18.48 

18. 61 

19.53 

18.03 

17. 21 

16. 25 

16.58 

16.94 

la 31 

1913 

16.40 

20. 75 

21. 54 

19.86 

20.10 

2a 22 

21. 59 

22.63 

23.71 

23. 34 

22.08 

20.23 

2L04 

1914 

18. 30 

22.21 

21. 71 

19. 69 

20.89 

21. .54 

22. 31; 

22. 69 

21. 17 

22. 45 

19. 86 

19.62 

2L04 

1916- 

20.42 

20.00 

18. 18l 

18. 19 

19.96 

18.41 

18. 7H| 

20.08 

18.53 

18.62 

18.99 

18.32 

10.04 

1916 

17. 67 

20. 00 

21. 95 

24.46 

27. 07 

25.93 

28. 76' 

28,64 

34. 17 

88. 67 

34. 20 

26.66 

27.34 

1917 

32.29 

31.80 

30.26 

30.64 

33.30 

38.62 

32.50 

32.60 

32.85 

33.04 

81.09 

80.70 

32L47 

1918 

26.00 

29. 31 

29.06 

28.46 

27.80 

32.94 

47.26 

42.83 

38.09 

39.56 

37. 88 

84.86 

34.46 

1919- 

37 26 

41.99 

37. 66 

30.89 

37.97 

41.58 

41.98 

42.67 

46.70 

60.25 

53. 18 

6a 74 

4a 24 

1020 

47.83 

42.09 

39.03 

30.62 

31. 81 

28.20 

27.05 

22.63 

22.73 

17.39 

16.62 

15.62 

2 a 46 

1921 

14.83 

15. 49 

14.63 

13.60 

19.75 

21. 76 

22.16 

26.41 

24.68 

23.06 

21. 77 

16.06 

10.42 

1922 

15.90 

14.77 

17. 62 

22.48 

23.37 

24.89 

26. 67 

27.96 

28. 72 

28.41 

27. 30 

21. 18 

2 a 27 

1923 

! 20.35 

24.89 

28.50 

28.54 

26.34 

26.28 

25.66 

24.40 

23.87 

21.64 

18.59 

20.04 

2a 06 

1924 

1 23.07 

24-29 

23. 62 

25,23 

26.14 

30,94 

30.52 

25. 14 

23.89 

23.94 

27.33 

26.86 

26.01 

1926- 

1 24. 05 

1 24.64 

23. 61 

23.60 

26.31 

26.74 

26.63 

24.57 

23. 16 

26.65 

23.96 

22.02 

24.57 

1026 

1 22.60 

22.59 

22.27 

21. 21 

24.17 

26.99 










i 



1 

■Hi 

HHI 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
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Table 31. — Middlings^ flour: Average price per ton in lOO^-pound sacks at Minne- 
apolis j Jvlyj 1909- December f 1926 


Yeai* beginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

DolUi. 

Dom. 

DoILh. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

~ 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1909-1913 

24. 3H 

25.36 

2b. 

24. 65 

24.04 

23.74 

2410 

24 63 

24.10 

23.64 

23.46 

23.43 

2122 

1914-1930 

38.56 

40 62 

88. 71 

35.74 

35.40 

35.63 

37.36 

36. 26 

36.32 

36.99 

37.42 

36. 77 

37. 16 

1921-1925 

26. 67 

26.85 

26. 72 

27. 17 

27.26 

27.90 

28.85 

28.22 

27.74 

27. 57 

27.86 

27.46 

27. 51 

1909 

25.22 

25.78 

23.59 

23.50 

23.15 

23.58 

24 92 

24.98 

24 10 

23.00 

22. 82 

21.96 

23.88 

1910 

23.90 

24.66 

23. 74 

23. 16 

23.00 

23.56 

23. 41 

23.64 

22.82 

23.05 

23. 25 

23.25 

23.44 

1911 

24.55 

26. 19 

26. 73 

26.04 

26.25 

26.25 

26.13 

27.25 

26.79 

26.50 

26.48 

26.23 

26.28 

1912 

27.38 

27.00 

26.71 

25.62 

23.55 

22.30 

22.60 

22 36 

21. 78 

20.67 

19. 72 

20.06 

23.88 

1913 

20.83 

23.29 

25.49 

24.93 

24 26 

22.99 

23.55 

24 60 

2199 

24 96 

25.04 

24. 75 

2113 

1914 

24.86 

27.64 

27.23 

26.06 

26.78 

27.68 

28.94 

27.86 

26. 17 

26. 64 

27.33 

27. 48 

27.04 

1916 

29. 57 

29 Kl 

26.71 

23. 21 

22.48 

22.89 

23.26 

25.94 

24 70 

24 00 

24 04 

23.56 

2195 

1910 

23.22 

26. 79 

28 76 

31.94 

34 991 

34 23 

3a 76 

34. 24 

38. 35 

42.29 

41.70 

42. 74 

3158 

1917 

49.00 

.50 38 

44 89 

45. 79 

46.02 

45.35 

41.50 

41.50 

41.53 

41.4'' 

37.08 

32.86 

43.11 

1918 

•21. 35 

30.66 

30.44 

29.90 

29. 32 

37. 82 

53. 30 

46.08 

43. 46 

4^ .>8 

50.71 

49.70 

39. 51 

1919 

53. 22 

58.33i 

57. 72 

62.68 

49. 72 

50.81 

51. 57! 

53. 32 

54 31 

.^.72 

61.47 

61.06 

65. 16 

1920 

62.70 

60. 68j 

56. 20 

40.58 

38. 621 

30. 71 

27. 20 

24 82 

25.66 

21.49 

19.04 

20.00 

35.68 

1921 

20.13 

21. 06 

21. 16 

20. 02^ 

22.00 

23.38 

23.26 

26.68 

28.20 

26.29 

25.76 

23. 21 

23.48 

1922 

23.58 

22. 82 

22. 40 

25 45 

25.92 

26. 61 

28.24 

29.43 

30.30 

30.56 

31.38 

29.90 

27.22 

1923 - 

28.94 

29.09 

30.07 

30. 371 

27.85 

26.86 

27. 60 

27.20 

25- 79 

24.88 

23. 15 

24.47 

27. 19 

1924 

28. 58 

29.66 

29.99 

31.60l 

31.83 

34 84 

36.57 

31.33 

28. 84 

29. 19 

33. 24 

33.60 

31.59 

1925 

31.60 

31. 70 

29.98 

27. 81 

28.64 

27.82 

28.58 

26.66 

25.53 

26. 92 

26. 77 

26.20 

28.09 

1926 

27. 45 

28. 02 

27.74 

27.62 

28.14 

31.32 























Division of Statistical and Uistoricul Research. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


RYE 

Table 32. — Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United Slates, 1909-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

har- 

vested 

1,000 
acres 
2,236 
4,330 
4, 899 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre 

j 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 1 

j 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre * 

Chicago cash price per 
bushel No. 2 * 

Domestic 
eiix)rts 
including 
rye flour, 
iLscal year 
beginning 
July 1 « 

1 December 

1 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Average: 
liH)9-1913_ 
1914- - 
1921-1925. . 

Bush. of 
66 lbs. 
16.1 
14.4 
13.9 

1,000 
bushels 
36, 093 
62,234 
08,007 

CfTUs 
70.9 
128. U 
76.7 

IBOO 
dollars 
25,583 I 
80, 218 1 
52, 172 1 

Dollars 

11.44 

18. m 

10.65 

Cts. 
72.4 
137.0 
92. 2 

Cts. 
77.0 
151 4 

1 lt>3. 5 

Cts. 
75.2 
152 9 
a5.8 

Cts. 
83.9 
184. 4: 
96. Oj 

Bushels 
888,200 
26, 357, 532 
32, 879. 646 

1909 

~S,l96 

16. 1 ' 

35, 400 

72.2 

25, 548 

11.63 

72 

80 ! 

74 i 

80 

242,262 

1910 

2,185 

16.0 

34,897 

71.6 

24, 953 

11.42 

80 

82 

90 

113 

40,123 

1911, 

2,127 

15.6 

33, 119 

83. 2 

27. 557 

12. 96 

91 

94 

90 

951 

31.384 

1912 

2,117 

16.8 

35, 664 

66 3 

23, 6:16 

11 16 

58 

64 

60 

64 

1,854, 738 

1913 

2,667 

16.2 

41,381 

63.4 

26,220 

10.25 

61 

65 

62 

67 

2,272,492 

1914 

2,641 

las 

42, 779 

86. 5 

37, 018 

14. 57 

107i 

n2j 

115 

122 

13, 026; 778 

1916 

3,129 

17.3 

54, 050 

83.4 

45. 083 

14.41 

94h 

98i 

96i 

99A 

15,250,161 

1916....-.,... 

3, 213 

15.2 

48, 802 

122. 1 

59, 676 

18.67 

130 

151 

200 

240 

13, 703, 499 

1917 

4,317 

14.6 

62,933 

1 166 0 

104,447 

24. 19 

179 

185 

180 

2tyo 

17, 186,417 

1918 

6, 391 , 

14.2 ! 

91,041 

! 151. 6 

K18,038 

21.60 

1 154 

164 

145J 

173 

36, 467, 460 

1919 

6,307 1 

12. 0 1 

75, 483 

; 133. 2 

100, 573 

1 15.96 

150 

182 

198 

229 

41, 630, 961 

1920 

4,409 

13.7 

60, 490 

I 126.8 

76, 693 

17.39 

144 

167 

135i 

367 

47,337,466 

1921 

4,528 

13. f) 1 

61,675 

69.7 

43,014 

9 50 

84 

90 

07i 

111 

29,943,852 

1922 

6, 672 

15. 5 

103. 362 

68. 5 

1 70,841 

10. 62 

83i 

92i 

72 

at 

51,662,068 

1923 

5, 171 

12. 2 

03, 077 

65 0 

40,971 

7. 92 

69| 

721 

654 

691 

19, 901, 719 

1924 

4, 150 

16.8 

65, 466 

106.5 

69, 696 

16.79 

13 1} 

1511 

1121 

127? 

60,242,278 

1925 ! 

8,974 

11.7 ! 

46,456 

7a 2 

1 30,340 

9.14 

93i 

iiii 

82 

89i 

12,646,915 

1926 * i 

8,513 

11.4 

40,024 

83. 5 

33,416 

9. 61 

93 

101 














Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

> Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. , , . n 

» Commeroo and Navigation of the United States, 190&-1918 and the June issues of Monthly Summarfes 
of Foreign Commerce, 19^19-1926. 

* Preliminary. 
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SaS YEARBOOK OF AGHSlOTETBlIE, 1926 


Ta«ub 33. — By«: Aermge >a»d prodvdMn, by StsUei, 19SS~19M 
{In i. 0Biitte4j 


Siate 

Acreage 

Production 


1»23 

3924 

1025 

1 19261 

1923 

1*924 

1925 

19261 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushek 


S 




U 





5 

1 

1 


90 

m 

19 


New YuMPk 

m 

40 

87 

28 

m 

mo 

■mo 

434 

New iefimy 

65 

47 

44 

41 

1,157 

8S2 

?92 

779 

Biffittsyiviaria- 

215 

12S 

113 

^ «8 

3,«S5 

2,W» 

1,921 

1,488 

09i!o 

84 

55 

*6 

50 

1,802 

m 

825 

875 

Indiana- ..-.J 

290 

m 

146 

145 

4.186 

2,174 

1,053 

2. 192 

l&tndis 

239 

100 

80 

83 

3.A5a 

1,459 

1, 104 

1,245 

Midiigaa 

467 

240 

216 

199 

6,538 

3,489 

2,700 

2,996 

Wisconsin.. 

342 

3S2 

250 

256 

6,0ty2 

5, 644 

3, 789 

3,840 

M)imeaKrt.a 

©12 

cm 

4>^ 

9B7 

12, 812 

14,718 

5,624 

4,954 

Iowa 

51 

86 

82 

31 

898 

702 

525 

542 

3M3s«euri 

26 

96 

22 

24 

325 

270 

264 

819 

Nertk Dakota. 

1.32© 

1,388 

1,5K7 

1,222 

10,296 

20,580 

15.4!}70 

9, 387 

Soatb Dakota. 

804 

245 

177 

88 

3,496 

8,430 

1,662 

546 

Nebraska 

132 

189 

205 

253 

1,584 

2,740 

2, 522 

2,906 

KansasL 

41 

40 

43 

41 

348 

568 

:i83 

480 

Delaware 

6 

4 

5 

4 

86 

54 

75 

m 

lyXaryland 

17 

15 

18 

15 

S69 

225 

342 

270 

Virginia 

42 

36 

36 

43 

504 

414 

432 

560 

West Virginia.. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

100 

112 

130 

156 

Nor^ Carolina 

75 

71 

80 

104 

780 : 

630 

©20 

1, 852 

South Carolina.. 

7 

7 

7 

8 

74 

77 

74 

112 

Oeoi^^-— 

20 

20 

2D 

22 

180 


166 

264 

Kentucky 

20 


15 

I 

234 

176 

195 

279 

Tenaessee. 

20 

18 

29 

24 

299 

196 

220 

336 

Alabama . 

1 




12 




Arlamsiis 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

11 

11 

11 

Oklahoma 

37 

37 

33 

36 

411 

518 

‘m 

5,>S 

Texas - 

17 

17 , 

14 

20 

204 

1 2T2 

56 

1 380 

Montana .‘ 

156 ' 

80 

80 

107 

1,7J6 

1,120 

1,000 

i 1,284 

Idaho 

14 

3 

3 

3 

260 

1 30 

60 

46 

Wyoming - 

24 

44 

57 

51 

312 

440 

684 

714 

Colorado 

77 

74 

85 

«9 

924 

GW} 

650 

1, 024 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

1 

1 

24 

32 

4 

18 

Utah 

11 

5 

3 

4 * 

m> 1 

33 

33 

36 

Waslungtotn 

23 

10 

15 

20 

361 1 

70 

165 1 

240 

Oregon 

37 

9 

10 

10 , 

57)5 

90 

140 i 

130 

United States 

6,171 

4. 150 

3. 

3,513 1 

63, 077 1 

Go, 4W) 

46.456 ' 

40, 024 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preitminary. 


Table 34 . — Rye: Yield per acre, Siales, 19^1-19^6 


6 «ate 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925 

State 

Av., 

1021- 

T925 

j 

1921 

1922 


1024 

) 

W25 

il026 

( 

1 _ 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bufs. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

:i 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus 

Bus. 


Bus. Bus. 

Mass 


15.0 

19.0 

16 0 


f 


W.Va- . - 

n. B 

120 

12. 0 

ID 0 

11.2 

m n 


Otmn 

18 8 

19.0 

20.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 


N.C ' 

9.2 

7.0 

8.0 

10.4 

9.0 

11.5! 13.0 

N, y 

16,3 

1A9 

lAO 

1C. 3 

17.0 

1A5 

IS 5 

S. C J 

10.4 

10.© 

10.0 

10.5 

11,0 

10.^ 

14.0 

N. J 

18.0 

17,6 

19,0 

17 © 

17.5 

18.0 

19.0 

Ga 

9.2 

9.0 

9.6 

fi.d 

iL2 

9.3 

JS.O 

Pa 

1A6 

16.9 

17.0 

17.0 

16.0 

17. 0 

16.0 

Ky 1 

1L4 

10.© 

11. 6 

1 n.7: n. a 

lOr© 

15.5 


lA 7 

13. « 

14,5 

16 5 

IfiJi 

IS.O 

17 S 


0 8 

1 

8JI 

9 0 

19,0 

1 11. 0 

IX, 0 

14.0 

iHd 

12.6 

13.0 

12.0 

14. i 

13.5 

11.4 

14.5 

Ala 

32.0 

5.0 

12.0 

IM 

15. S 

17.0 

16.0 

15.0 

lA* 

18. 8 

15.0 

Ark 

10.4 

9.0I 

12.0 

0.0 

; 11,0 

11. 0 

31.9 

Mich- 

1 13.4 

120 

12.6 

14.0 

14.6 

12. 5 

13.6 

Okk— 

12.0 

32.0 

10 0 

12.0 

14.0 

12.0 

1 5. .5 

Wls 

15.0 

13.C 

1A6 

14. .i 

17.0 

14. 8 

15.6 

Tex 

10:6 

3Z0 

9.0 

12. 0 

16.0 

4. 0 

19.0 


17.0 

17.5 

lao 

13. ?? 

22. 0 

13. 0 

13.5 

Mont 

12.5 

3L2 

14. 0 

21,0 

1 

14. n 

i 

12 5 

ito 

Iowa 

17.6 

16. 1 

127 

17.61 

laO 

18.4 

17.5 

Idaho- 

16.4 

; 98 0 

15. 0| 

19.01 

10.0 

20.01 

15.5 

Mo 

12.2 

11.2 

12.0 

12. 5| 

13.5 

12.0 

12 9 

Wyc) 

14.0 

21.0 

14.0 

13.0 

10. c 

12. Oi 

14.0 

N. Dak 

12.0 

ILO 

16.1 

7.«1 

lad 

19.0 

7.6 

Coin - 

19 8 

1 SL.5 

ft. Oi 

12.0 

0.0 

10.0 

ILS 

S. Dak-.--. 

43.6 

lA© 

16.0 

11.5 

14.0 

9.5 

•6.2 

N. Mex 

40 Sij 

14.0 

4.6 

12.9 

10.9 


16.0 

Nebr 

12.5 

12.7 

11.2 

12.0 

.1 

14.5 

12.3 

10 3 

Utah 

9.7l 

9.3 

10.0. 

11.4 

0 0 

ILO 

9.0 

Kans 

10. 8 

11.3 

11. 1 

8. 5 

14. 2 

8.9 

11. 7 

Wash 

11. 7 

H. 0 

10 0 

lAT* 

TJlf 

11 0 

12.0 

Del 

13.6 

11. o: 

lAl 

14.4 

13.5. 

15.0 

15.0 

Oreg 

13.0' 

14.2 

12.0 

15.0 

moi 

14.0 

U.O 


IB. 6 

lA oi 

16.2 

15.6 

IB.© 

19 0 

18. 0 






.j 



Va 

JL6 

11.0 

11.6 

12! 0 

11! 5 

12^0 

13.5 

U. 8 

13.8 

13.6 

10. B 

12.^ 

15. «j 

11.7 

11.4 


Division oi Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Table 35. — Rye: Acreage, yield per acre, aitd production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913, 1921-1925, annual 1924-1926 


STATESneS OF GRAINS 



'ind 1 12,127 1 10,909 i 10,860 1 1?, 118 I 11,990 1 18. 1 I 18.4 1 13.2! 21.2 

* Wliere changes in boundary have occurred avera^ are estimates for territory within present boundaries. 

* Three-year average. 

* Four-year average. , 

< EstUnated on the basis of acreage reported and an average yield of 8.9 bushels to the acre. 



Table 35. Rye: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-1935, annual 1924.-1926- 

Continued 
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Northebk Hemisphebb— 
Continued 

EUROPE— continued 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Estonia. 

Finland . 

Russia, European 

Total, European coun- 
tries reporting acreage 
and production all 

years shown 

Estimated European total 
excluding Russia 

AATA 

Turkey 

Russia, Asiatic 

Total NOTthexn Hemi- 
sphere countries report- 
ing acreage and produc- 
tion all years shown. 

Estimated Northern 
Hemisphere total ex- 
cluding Russia and 
China 

1 III 

H I 1* 

fl J 

1 1 j: 

I i:i 
1 1:' 
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Table 36. — Rye: World produetton, 1909-1SS6 


1 

Year 

Produc- 
tion for 
coun- 
tries 
report- 
ing all 
years 

World 
produc- 
tion ex- 
cluding 
RuSvSia, 
prolim- 
mary 

Total 

Europe 

exclud- 

ing 

Russia, 

prelim- 

inary 

Selected couantries 

United 

States 

Russia » 

Ger- 

many 

France 

Poland 

Hun- 

gary 

Crech- 

oslo- 

vakia 





T'kou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Them- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Million 

Million 

Million 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 


btishels 

btishi'ls 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

^ bushels 

bushels 

hushels 

bushels 

busheU 

1909 

803 

HG8 

822 

35,406 

903,622 

446, 740 

65, 089 


47, 250 


1910 

740 

8i4 

769 

34,897 

875| 135 

41.3, 802 

43, 888 


6L 789 


3911 

753 

824 

780 

33,119 

768, 650 

427, 796 

46, 749 


^323 


1912 

784 

858 

811 

35,Gfi4 

1, 050; 837 

456,688 

48, 746| 


53 ; ltd 


19ia 

817 

889 

835 

4L38i 

1,011,316 

481, 169 

50, 0551 


62 ; 700 


1914 

698 

761 

708 

42. 779 

s 869, 657 

410, 478 

43,884 


46, 4.17; 


1915 

622 

687 

621 

M, 0.50 

3 909; 943 

360, 310 

3:1, 148 


47 ; 777 


1916 - 

589 

6.59 

599 

*48,862 

* 771, 429 

351,826 

33, 351 



1917 

470 

514 

407 

62, 933 

< 613, 796 

« 275, 696 

25, 689. 




1918 - - 

50<5 

586 

477 

91,041 

» 262, 832 

» 30, leo 




1919 

479 

6S2 

587 

75, 48:1 


* 240, 161 

* 3(', 577 

1 

1 10.1,0*13 



1920- 

429 

615; 

534; 

60, 490 

^ 367, 583 

» 194, 255 

1 * y,, 492 

73,659 

8 20, 561 j 

"si 911 

1921 

540 


4.55 

61, 67.')l 

* 400, 810 

5 267, 626 

« 44, .3921 

1 167,5.58 

* 2 : 1 , 1771 

53, 735 

1922 

523 


.‘183 

103, 3621 

‘ 5t»8,3t2l 

*306,033 

* 38, 4121 

! 197,372 

8 25, 117 

51, 097 

1923 

531 

92f. 

441 

63, 077; 

* 549, 4151 

* 263, 037 

5 30, 517 

234,726 

5 31, 27 4 

oti838 

1924 

470 

740 

3<KJ 

65, 466 

6 679. 090 

» 226, 573 

• 40, 241 

[ 143,884 

* 22, m\ 

44, 736 

1925 

589 

L014 

524 i 

46, 456 

*8ir.,604i 

5 817, 424 

*43,663 

: 257,412 

8 82, 525! 

58,098 

1920, preliminary-- 

482 

817 

427 

40, 024 

« 897, 339 

» 252, 190 

» 33, 310 

197,272 

8 30, 015 

49,712 


Division of PtHtistiojil and Ilistoriotil RoaSearch. For each year is slu)v^n the nrodnction during the 
calendar year in the Northern Uomisphere and the succeeding harvest m the Southern JJemisphere, Es- 
timaU3s of world rye production for the period l8W-liM)8 npi>ear in Agriculture Yeui book, p. 5»t>. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reiKirting for the years shown. 

* Exclusive of the JO Vistula Provinces of RuSvSian Poland and the Province of Return in Transcaucasia, 

3 ExcliLsive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and tlvo T^krame, and the two Provinces of 
Batum and Elizalx'thjK)! in Transcaucasia. 

< Estimate for the prcvsent teintory of the Union of .Soeialist Soviet Itcpublics e.xclusive of Turkestan* 
Tmiiscaucasia, and the Far East, whicli territory in lOil produced 8,046,000 bualieis. 

« Present boundaries, therefore not comparubie with earlier years. 


Table 37. — Rye: Monthly marketings by fartnerHf as reported hy about S,500 milla 
and elevators, United States, 1917-19:^5 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


z ear oegmnmg 
July 



.Toly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

2.8 

14.8 

20.6 

17.1 

11.3 

'■ 

7.6 

5.8 

6 4 

7.6 

8.4 

1.7 

1.0 

100.0 

1918 

6.6 

11 3 

14.9 

14.5 

12.2 

9.6 

8.4 

4.9 

6.3 

4.8 

3.4 

4.2 

100.0 

1919 

8. 2 

15. 0 

13. 3 

12.4 

7.8 

9. 1 

8.6 

4.7 

6.2 

6.4 

4.3 

4. 1 

UXl.O 

1920 

7. 3 

20. 7 

18. 1 

12 2 

8.8 1 

7.0 

6.6 

4.7 

4w3 

8.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1000 

1921 

13. 9 

20. 8 

17. 6 

10 ! 6 

6. 3 

6.9 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

4.2 

2. 5 

100.0 

1922 

10. 7 

20. 6 

14 8 

12.3 

10. 2 

8.7 

6.5 1 

6.3 

4.0 

2.9 

2.2 

1.9 

100.0 

1923 

5.3 

18.8 

19.2 

14.2 

9.4 j 

8.5 

6.4 

6.9 

3.5 

2.6 

3.0 

4.3 

100.0 

1924 

3.9 

16.9 

25.4 

23.3 

10.7 1 

7.0 

5,0 

3.1 

L7 

LO 

1.2 

.8 

100.0 

1925 - 

6.2 

19.2 

23.3 

12.4 

8.7 

8.9 

6.6 

1 

4.0 

3.1 

2.4 

2.8 

2.8 1 

1 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 38.— Reeei^ ai markeU named, averages Itv 9n»m, i9O»-i906, a»i 

anntud, 19gl-192S 

[TluMtaan^ basbek—i, e., 000 €«nltted} 


Year beginning July 

Mlnne- 

apolifl 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Mil- 

waukee 

Omaha 

Total, 

five 

markets 

Fort 
William 
and Port 
Arthur ‘ 

Average: 



3, 679 

1,099 

2, 213 

1,960 




1914-1920 

8,967 

8,944 

fK21>7 

3^ 664 




1921-1926 - 

9.904 

25,380 

5,957 

2 ; 461 

1,281 

44,983 

6,850 

1921 --- 

4,754 

17. 446 

4. 2.35 

2, 282 

2. 048 

30, 765 

5. 297 

1922.--- - 

15, 111 

42, 019 

7,585 

3,241 

1,916 

70,472 

li;562 

1923 - 

13,336 

16,922 

2,962 

1,449 

736 

35. 395 

6,837 

1924 

8,447 

38, 818 

12.686 

4, 455 

983 

65.289 

5, 265 

1925 

7,872 

11,007 

2,426 

870 

723 

22,994 

5,339 

Montbly average, 1921-1925. 








JUl - 

376 

784 

718 

83 


j 


Aufrist - 

1 1. 248 

3,225 

762 

220 




September 

1,399 

6,338 

335 

176 

185 

8,431 

1,618 

October 

1,399 

4,335 

501 

305 

227 

6,768 

1,183 

November - 

730 

2,426 

1,166 

193 

131 

4, 657 

046 

December 

94.3 

1, 664 

367 

232 



656 

Januarv 

1.803 

1,103 

.352 

219 



281 

Febi'Uiary - 

648 

818 

350 

242 

100 

2,058 

no 

Moicb 

474 

1,055 

219 

143 



177 

April - ' 

301 

9(H 

275 

106 



262 

Mav - 

281 

1.44f9 

715 

106 



.•520 

June 

39^ 

1,280 

195 

425 


i 

304 

July 





! 

299 

August 







519 


: 




Djvi.sion of 8tati.^icai and Hfstoiical Re5>earch, Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
Chicago Dally Tra^le BuUetin, Drain Dealeis Journal, and Canadian Statistics, Data, H^Gi^l020, avaUabie 
in 1925 Yearbook, p. 784, Tfdrie 54 

» Crop year begins in Septemiw. 


Table 39 .- -Rye: Classification of cars fp'aded by licemed inspect&rSf all inspedi&n 

points, t92S-l925 





Receipts 




Shipments 



July 1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

i 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1 

i 

2 

3 

j 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1923-24 I 

< 'iirs - - - 

14, 394 

13. 532 

3, 872 

1,061 

473 

33,332 

22.068 

8,481 

la^ 

89 

26 

30,796 

Ter cent 

43.2 

10.6 

11.6 

3.2 

1 4 

100 

71. 7 

1 27.5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

100 

1924-2,1 











1 


Cars _ 

27,977 

24,251 

8.841 

2,967 

876 

04,902 

31,888 

38,210 

[ 608 

i m 

60 

70,946 

Percent - i 

43 1 

37.4 

13.6 

4.6 

1.3 

100 

44.9 

53. 8 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

100 

1925-26 







i 

1 



1 



Cars 

3,969 

11,730 ! 

5. Ill 

1, 794 

494 

23,098 

' 3,715 

14,807 

467 

124 

30 

19. 133 

Poi cent 

17.2 

50.8 

22. 1 

7.8 

2.1 

100 

19.4 

77.4 

2.4 

.6 

.2 

100 


Oram Division. 

1 First complete year of inspection. 



m YEAKBOOK OP AGWCtJLTtJEE, 1926 

Table iQ.-^Rye, inditding flour: International trade^ average 1910-1911, annutai 

1924-im6 

[Thousand bushels—i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average 1910-1914 

1924 

1926 

1926 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

E.xports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria 

0 *) 



1 20 

0 *) 

8 43 ! 


<48 

Argentina 

0*) 

*273 


3,092 

1,693 


1,812 

Bulgaria 

‘ 1,925 


1 129 

‘ 16 

34 


60 

Canada 

66 

68 

21 

8,596 

28 

6,875 

23 

6,768 

Hungary 

» 140 

‘ 14, 160 

(*) 

4,837 

13 

6,196 

1 

6,913 

Poland 



1 2 

‘ 2, 482 

‘ 2, 682 

* 2, 211 

6,266 

7,424 

Rumania 

1 » 26 ! 

‘2,992 

(») 

« 1,203 

(*) 

477 

99 

Russia 

1 6,381 

‘ 33, 979 

63, 331 

2,579 


7,094 

Spain 

33 


2 

(*) 

1 

18 

('} 

ifnited States 


888 


19, 902 

50,242 


12L647 

Yugoslavia. 


1 


‘ 14 


»246 


*235 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria 

» 1,469 

»2 

6,892 

‘ 38 

4, 180 

‘ « 16 

4,020 

•M67 

Belgium 

6, 755 

830 

1,654 

^14 

1,117 

847 

1,916 

91 

(Czechoslovakia 



4,827 

» 1, 700 

8,730 

8 128 

8, 168 

102 

Denmark 

‘ 8,763 

‘ 288 

10,231 

610 

7,002 

632 

8,612 

426 

Estonia.. 



» • 1, 443 


* 1,483 


* 1.921 


Finland 



10. 563 

10 

6,310 

! 13 

6,471 

7 

France 

3,316 

26 

2,776 

1,066 

1,.306 

: 479 

[ 894 

124 

Germany 

16,228 

43, 938 

24,940 

63 

22, 057 

! 6, 413 

9, 149 

16,963 

Greece. . . . 



‘ 6 


*6 




Italy 

054 

2 

230 

2;i7 

24 

367 

493 

23 

Latvia 



« 2, 181 

» 1 

* 1,981 

‘ 162 

8 2,648 

‘7 61 

Netherlands 

1 29. 657 

‘ 17, 889 

9, 432 

2,978 

0, 376 

2, 913 

6, m 

434 

Norway.. 

‘ 10, 644 

‘ • 51 

8,097 


7,602 


7,846 


Portugal 

1 174 

(‘ *) 







Sweden 

‘3.940 

‘69 

4, 051 

1.67 

4, 815 

28 

1 1,456 

98 

Switzerland 

‘ 728 

» 1 

14 

1 c; 

36 

1 

86 

(*) 

United Kingdom 

2, 120 

7 

1..608 

240 

1,569 

76 

1, 167 

166 

Total, 28 countries 

' 88,948 

117,389 

88, 307 

100,911 

77,121 

79, 651 

6)6, 199 

59, 749 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

‘ Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Less than 600 bushels. 

® International Crop Kejxirt and Agricultural Statistics. 

< Average of calendar years, 1909-1913. 

» Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

® Eleven mouths. 

^ Ten months. 

* Rye figures from International Yearbook of Agricultural StatisUoSi 

* Season 1913-14. 

w Year ended Doc. 31, 
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Table 41. — Rye: EsHmated price per hushelf received by producere* United States. 

1909-1926 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sex)t. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc.' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

ed av. 


Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct». 

Ctn. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Average: 














190^1- 1913 

74.7 

72.4 

71.7 

72.0 

71.7 

71.3 

72. 1 

72.2 

72 0 

72.4 

72.8 

72.9 

72.1 

1914-1920 

129.2 

127. 3 

126.8 

126.8 

124.6 

126.9 

129.0 

131. 1 

185.6 

142. 1 

143.4 

139.1 

129.3 

1921-1925 

78. 5 

77.8 

74.3 

77.1 

76.9 

80.7 

83.9 

85.4 

83.0 

78.4 

78.6 

76.9 

78.8 

1909--- 

80. 1 

75.4 

72,6 

73.2 

7Z7 

73.3 

75.4 

76.3 

76.6 

75.8 

718 

717 

716 

1910--- 

74.5 

74.2 

73.4 

72. 2 

71.6 

72-4 

73.2 

72.5 

73.6 

75.6 

76.8 

77.4 

73.4 

1911 

78.2 

76.2 

78.3 

81.4 

83-2 

83.0 

83.0 

84.2 

84.6 

818 

86l4 

84.8 

81.0 

1912.-- 

80.8 

74.4 

70.4 

69.4 

67.6 

65.0 

66. 4 

60.0 

63.0 

62.6 

63.2 

63.6 

68.7 

1913 

C2.0 

61.8 

63.9 

04.0 

63.3 

63.0 

62.1 

61.8 

62.4 

63.0 

63.6 

63.8 

62.9 

1914 

62. 0 

68.2 

77.2 

79. c’ 

83.3 

88.4 

95.4 

103. 0 

102.9 

101.2 

100.0 

95. 9 

83.3 

1915 

91.4 

87.2 

83.6 

83, 7 

84. 6 

84.4 

8(>.8 

87.0 

816 

83. 6 

83. 8i 

83. 6 

86.0 

1916-- 

83.4 

91. 6i 

101. 9 

109 7 

118. 7 

120.3 

121.0 

1218 

130.8 

H9 

173. e! 

180 . oi 

113.0 

1917 

177.6 

170.(^ 

165.8 

169.3 

1 167.4 

m.2 

172.6 

187.9 

21&0 

1 

2014 

178. 8 

176.4 

1918. 

166.9 

161. 6i 

156.6 

153.3 

152. 1 

151.2 

14.5.6 

136.3 

139.0 

i50. 6 

149. 6 

141. 2 

152. 1 

1919..- 

144. 2! 

144.0 

137.0 

132.8 

131.5 

142.8 

153.4 

149.8 

150.6 

169.6 

183.6 

186.4 

146.9 

1920 

178.8 

168.8 

165.6 

152. 2 

134.4 

125.14 

128. 1 

128.8 

122.4 

112.0 

108.8 

108.0 

148.2 

1921 

101 . oi 

94.0 

89.2 

81.6 

7Z2 

69.6 

70.0 

77.0 

83.8 

85.9 

87.8 

82.8 

86.9 

1922..- 

74. 0 

66.9 

63.2 

65.2 

bS.2 

70.7 

71.7 

71.0 

70. 1 

70.8 

69. 2 

62.2 

68. 1 

1923 . . - 

56.3 

55. 3 

57.2 

58.8 

62. 1 

63.9 

63. 5 

64. 5 

62.8 

60.4 

60, 1 

01. 6 

59.4 

1924 

68.8 

79. 8 

80. 1 

106.7 

108.6 

112.7 

126.2 

132.2 

125. 1 

100.9 

103.6 

101.8 

96.3 

192.5 

92 3 

92.8 

81.9 

74. 1 

73.4 

86.8 

88.2 

82. 5 

78.4 

73. 8 

72.5 

76.0 

83.1 

1926 

80. 7 

86. 1 

81.6 

82 4 

83.0 

82.4 

















' 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of inont hand 1st of succeed- 
ing month, July, 19(19- Decern her, I92:i. 


Table 42. — Rye: Esii mated price per bushel, received by producers, December 
average 1921-1925 , annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Ch. 

(Ys. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Mass 

147 

175 

140 

135 

145 

(''oun 

139 

150 

160 

125 

140 

N, Y 

100 

99 

97 

91 

113 

N J 

97 

102 

86 

94 

113 

Ffi 

98 

95 

87 

91 

113 

Ohio 

89 

84 

83 

78 

111 

ImJ 

83 

73 

79 

73 

106 

111... 

85 

80 

76 

75 

107 

Mich 

78 

70 

76 

62 

106 

Wis 

1 79 

71 

72 

05 

109 

Minn. 

72 

62 

68 

! 53 

108 

Iowa 

78 

73 

70 

66 

102 

Mo 

98 

86 

93 

88 

105 

N. Dak 

67 

58 

601 

48 

104 

S. Dak 

67 

68 

58 

49 

102 

Ncbr 

70 

60 

65i 

5() 

97 

Kaus 

82 

66 

70 

75 

98 

Dei 

109 

100 

105 

9C 

125 

Md * 

107 

92 

110 

97| 

122 

Va 

109 

96 

90 

107j 

128 


1925 

1926 

Slate 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Cts. 

140 

130 

100 

93 

105 

88 

85 

90 

78 

76 

71 

80 

120 

65 

67 

71 

98 

120 

114 

127 

Cts. 

. 

lOO 

96; 

97j 

88 

85 

86 
78 
81 

76 

82 

113 

73 

73 

i 76 
94 
110 
105 
112 

W. Va 

N. (' 

S. C 

Ga- 

Ky. 

Tonu- 

Ala 

Ark._ 

Okla...^ 

Tex 

Mont.. 

Idaho 

W yo 

GolO-._ 

N. Mex 

Utan 

Wash. 

Oreg 

u. s 

Cts. 

108 

137 

201 

173 

116 

128 

157 

122 

89 

111 

65 
81 

66 
i 67 

92 

86 

98 

98 

Cts. 

95 

125 

250 

175 

112 

135 

160 

130 

66 

100 

63 

70 

58 

60 

70 

70 

65 

68 

Cts. 

95 
120 
180 
135 

no 

119 

153 

100 

80 

125 

54 

07. 

52 

66 

! 100 

60 

96 
85 

Cis. 

103 

135 

173 

190 

103 

116 

160 

98 

51 

68 

66 

56 

90 

90 

72 

93 

as. 

129 

149 

190 

183 

127 

138 

156 

131 

101 

111 

91 

122 

88 

85 

100 

107 

133 

136 

as. 

120 

167 

210 

180 

125 

130 

158 

i;io 

110 

120 

74 

80 

64 

1 67 

100 

100 

125 

110 

as. 

! no 

125 

176 

160 

108 

120 

145 

125 

90 

97 

75 

73 

67 

71 

85 

80 

100 

06 

77.6 

69.7 

68.k5 

66.0 

106. 5 

78.2 

83.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 




834; YEARBOOK. OF AGRICOi-TDRE, 1926 


Tabm 43. — Jttfe, No. 9: Weighted amr^pe price per bvoM <tt Chieago, 1909-1990 


Year banning 

July 

Aug. 

" 

Sepi. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage^ 

'Average- 

J>olh. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

Doth. 

Dolts. 

Dolls. 

Dolls . 

Mis. 

Dolls 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

j 

0.76 

0.74 

0.76 

0. 76 

0. 75 

0.75 

0.77 

0.76 

0. 76 

Q. 78 

0.80 

0. 76 

0. 76 

191-L1920 

1.47 

1. 43 

1. 43 

1.40 

1. 42 

1. 46 

1.52 

1.49 

1.62 

1.67 

1.68 

1.63 

1. 62 

1921-1925 ! 

.91 

.89 

.88 

.89 

.91 


1.01 

L(J2 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.88 

.94 

1909.... 

~Z7t 

"Tti 

.72 

.73 

■. 74 

77 


.81 

.79 

'~:w 

.77 

".76 

.76 

1910 

.77 

.76 

.74 

.76 

.79 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.95 

1.02 

.90 

.84 

mj 

.84 

.85 

.91 

.97 

,95 

.93 

.94 

.98 

.91 

.94 

.93 

.88 

.91 

1912. 

.74 

.72 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.64 

.62 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.65 

1913 

.63 

466 

.67 

.66 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.62 

.61 

.62 

.66 

.63 

.04 

1914 

.64 

.84 

.95 

.92 

1.02 

1.10 

1.19 

L23 

1.17 

1.17 

1. 10 

1.17 

1.06 

J915 - - 

1,08 

LOO 

.96 

1.01 

.99 

.97 

LOl 

.97 

.93 

.96 

.98 

.98 

.W 

1916 


1.13 

1.20 

1.33 

1. 47 

1.41 

L43 

1. 46 

1.61 

1.87 

220 

2. 40 

1.54 

1917 

2.27 

1.90 

1.86 

1.84 

1. 78 

1.82 

2.01 

2.39 

2.84 

2 64 

2L20 

1.80 

2.11 

1918 

L73 

1. 67 

1.63 

1.63 

1. 68 

1.69 

1.61 

1. 38 

L61 

1.73 

1. 59 

1.46 

1.61 

1919 

LTiS 

1.54 

L 40 

1.38 

1.42 

1.66 

1.76 

1, 56 

1. 72 

1.99 

2. 13 

2.27 ‘ 

1.70 

1920 

2.04 

1.90 

1.99 

1.69 

1.69 

1.61 

1.63 

1.47 

1. 46 

1.36 

1. 47 

1.32 

1.02 

1021 

1.27 

1.07 

1.04 

.86 

.79 

.86 

.81 

.97 

1.03 

1.04 

1.06 

.90 

.97 

1922 

.82 

.73 

.72 

.78 

.87 

.88 

1 .87 

.86 

.83 

.86 

.78 

.70 

.81 

1928-_. 

.05 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.71 

.70 

: .73 

. .72 

.60 

.66 

.67 

.76 

.70 

1924 

.84 

.93 

1. 03 

1.26 

1. 31 

1. 41 

1.57 

1. 67 

1.28 

1. 12 

1. 19 

1. 13 

1.25 

1926 

.97 

L05 

.90 

.83 

.88 

1.03 

L05 

.97 

.85 

.91 

.86 

.92 

.96 

1026 

1.05 

1.01 

.96 

; l.Ol 

.98 

.96 
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Diviaion 0 / Stati»tiG»l and nistorical Keseaich. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

1 AvcTiige of daily i)ric€s \veigbted by curlot safes. 

CORN 

Table 44. — Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 1009- 

1926 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

aae 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bUSh- 

“1 re- 
ceived 
by 
uro- 
da(‘- 

P'ann 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ‘ 

('Incago 
per bush 
naji 



Decem- 

ber 

*ash iirk’C 
ol. No. 2 
ed * 

Follow- 
ing May 

Donio«?tic 
exports 
including 
(om meal, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 * 

Imports, 
flacal year 
beginning 
July 1 

T'er 

eeul 

ol 

crop 

ex- 

por- 

ted 





era, 
Dec. 1 



Low 

High 

Low 

High 


Av.: 

1900- 

1,000 

aores 

Bu. of 
66 lbs. 
shflled 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dol- 

lars 

CIS. 

Cts 

€t.s 

Cts. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per 

Cent 

1913-- 

104,229 

26.0 

2, 712, m 

56. 6 

1,533,961 

14.73! 57.5 

62.7 

61.4 

Wl.O 

41,409, 255 

2, 6)64, 771 

1 5 

J914- 

1926__ 

KM, 999 

27.0 

2, 831, 7r>Hj 

95. 8 

2, 713, 2^18 

2.'.. 84 

103.9 

118.6 

118.6 

135.2 

45, 289, 120 

5, 693, 428 

1.6 

1921- 
1925. _ 

K12,026 

27.8 

2,850,901 

C7. 8 

1,931,750 

18.82 

75. 2 

87.3 

78.2 

86 2 

66, 759,111 

1, 148, 475 

2. 3 

1900 


26. 1 

2, 572, 336 

68 6 

1,507,185 

16 32 


06 

.56 


38, 128, 498 


1.5 

mo 

104, 035 

27.7 

[2, 886, 260 

48.0 

L 384. 817 

13. 31 

45)-^ 

50 

52M 

55H 

65, 61 4, .522 

i 

2.3 

1911 

105, 825 

23. 9 

,2, 531, 48S 

61. 8 

4, .565, 258 

11 79 

6S 

70 

761.1 


41,797,291 

, 5 : 1 , 425j 

1. 7 

1912 

i07,08:i 

106,820 

29.2 

8, 134, 746 

' 48.7 

1,520,454 

14.20 

47 H 

54 

5.534 

6)0 

50,780, 143 

903. 062 

1 i 6 

1903 

23.1 

2,446,988 

1 69.1 

1,692,008 

15.90 

64 

im 

67 

72H 

10,72.5,819 

12, 367, :i69 

.4 

1914 

108^435 

25 8 

2, 673, 8(V1 

64.4 

1, 722, 070 

16.65. 

62W 

68K 

50K 

56 

50, 668, 303 

9, 897, 939 

1.3 

1W6 

106,197) 

28.2 

i;99#, 793 

67. 5 

i, 722, 680 

16.22 

69H 

76 

69 


39, 896, 92K 

5, 208, 497 

2 6 

1916 

106,296 

24 4 

2, 566, 9271 

88 9 

2,280,729 

21. (M) 

88 

96 

152 

174 

66. 294 

2, 299 

i 1. 0 

m7 

116.730 

26.3 

B. 006, 233 

127. 9 

3, 920,238 

33.58 

KK) 

KK) 

150 

170 

49, 073, 263 

3, 196, 420 

.9 

1918 

104.4167 

21.0 

2, 502, 665 

136. 6 

3, 416, 240 

32. 70 

135 

1.5.5 

100]^ 

185 

23, (W 8, 823 

3,311,2111 

1 .6 

1W9 

97.170 

28.9 

2, 811.302 

134 5 

3.780,597 

38 91 

142 

I6U 

189 

217 

16, 728,746 

10, 229, 240! 

1 2.2 

1920 

m,690 

31.5 

3, 208, 584 

67.0 

2, 150, 332 

21.14 

7034 

80 

59 

66 

70, 906, 781 

5, 743, 384 

5.9 

1921 

lOG, 740 

29.6 

3,008,569 

42.8 

1,297,213 

12.50 

46*4 

51H 

593 ^ 

1 65 

179, 490,442 

124, 591 1 

5.8 

19C2 

102,846 

28.3 

2, 906, 020 

65 8 

1,910,775 

IS 58 

69V2 

77H 

78 

873^2 

96, 596, 221 

137, 529| 

3.3 

i‘.«:i 

104, 324 

29.3 

3, 0.53, 557 

72. 6 

2,217,229 

21.2.5 

m* 

87 

76H 

1 81 

23, m, 200 

227,704 

.8 

1924 

100,863 

22.9 

2, 309.414 

98.2 

2, 266, 771 

22. 47 

113 

135H 

1073 ., 

121 H 

9, 791, 136 

4,6l7,3l9i 

.4 

1925 

101, 359 

28.8 

2, 916. 961 

67.4 

1,966,761 

19. 40 

77 

85 

093^^ 

24, 782, ,567 

03.5, 231 

.8 

1926 L... 

99, 492 

26. 0 

1 

1 g 

' 64.4 

1 

1,703, 430 

17. 12 

70 

7914 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are (‘«'nsus returns. 


. 1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

» Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Contract to 1U15 

a Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of U. a. 1909-lillb, and June issues of Monthly Summaries 
of Foreign Oommeroe, IWltt-lFiO. 

* Preliminary. 



STATISTICS OF GRAINS 

Tabls^ 46* — Com: Acroago and f^oduction^ by Sialeo^ 1^$S-19^6 
[la thousands— i. e.« 000 ocuittod} 


Acreage 


Production 


State 


Maine 

Ne«r HampsnlM 

Vermont 

Mrtsaachusetta- 

Rhode laland 

Cntmecticat- 

New YctTfe 

New Jersey 

Peousylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisoonslu 

Minnesota- 

Iowa-- 

Missouri 

North Dakota j 

South Dakota -I 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

DolAwaro 

Maryland 

VirRinia. 

West Virgiiua 

North Carolina 

Rniith Carolina 

Georgia 

Flori'ia 

Kentucky 

n'ennef;.se6 

Alabama 

JVl Ls:assippl 

Aikurisos 

Louiauvua 

Oklahoma. 

T«\as 

Montaua- 

M:iho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. .. .. 

Arizona. 

Ctnh 

Nevada 

WasUlugton 

Oio^mn 

Culiforniu 

United States- 


1933 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1923 

1924 

1 

1925 

19261 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acr«l 

BuskeU 

BiL^h 

BusheU 

Bushels 

18 

12 

12 

13 

684 

516 

MO 

540 

26 

14 

14 

15 

1,092 

672 

700 

705 

93 

82 

85 

34 

3. 627 

3, 854 

4 080 

3.948 

()3 

41 

48 

45 

2, 700 

1,845 

% 1.50 

2,160 

12 

8 

9 

9 

456 

330 

405 

432 

76 

52 

54 

M 

3,116 

2,236 

2,700 

2,700 

758 

677 

691 

670 

24,550 

23,018 

24,876 

23,450 

236 

195 

199 

188 

9, 440 

6,630 

10,348 

8. 648 

1, Ml 

1, 816 

1,408 

1,394 

61,640 

48,634 

71,808 1 

57. 154 

3,899 

3,432 

3,741 

3,591 

150.859 

80.232 

x79, 568 1 

145, 430 

5,093 

4, 450 

4,672 

4,672 

, 192,616 

U3|920 

206,232 

170,528 

8,995 

8,916 

9,303 

0,205 

i 337,312 

205, 218 

394,606 ! 

312, 970 

1, 686 

1,610 

1.642 

1,593 

58, 167 1 

45,885 

65, 680 

54, 162 

2, 253 

2, IH5 

2,186 

2,119 

83,361 j 

56,810 1 

101, 602 

73, 106 

4,297 

4,695 

4,136 

4,343 

154,092 

124,006 

148,806 

147, ()62 

10,776 

10, 912 

11.234 

11, 178 

436, 428 

305,536 

492,648 

413.586 

6,/5«2 

^300 

6,741 

6,404 

196.860 

151.200 

198,860 

174, 180 

842 

1.320 

1,056 

1,009 

28,207 

28,380 

24, 816 

18. 162 

4,208 

4, 814 

4.478 

4,433 

14.5, 176 

102,538 

78,365 

79, 794 

8.244 

8,716 

0,100 

8,904 

272,052 

191, 752 

236,600 

139,407 

5,629 

6.021 

6,623 

6, .563 

122,140 

130,656 

109, 942 

57,290 

183 

136 

137 

138 

6,057 

1^672 

5,069 

4, 278 

642 

527 

554 

5.54 

25. 231 

16, 3.37 

24. 9.30 

22. 049 


1.499 

1, 66i 

1,604 

66,506 

31,479 

36,982 

46. .585 

010 

460 

520 

490 

20^044 

11,000 

18,980 

10,467 

2, 60.3 

2, 317 

2,400 

2, 376 

58. 568 

41,700 

44, 400 

52,272 

1. 980 

1. 6.50 

1..584 

1.426 

32, 670 

19.800 

19, 483 

22. 103 

4, (U4 

3, 975 

3, 895 

3. 817 

49. 215 

45,712 

41, 670 

55. 346 

820 

(XH) 

.580 

551 

10. 2i)0 

8.100 

8. 700 

7,714 

3. 300 

3,048 

3, 231 

3,069 

94,050 

76, 200 

85,622 

101,277 

3,018 

3. 100 

3.102 

3, 099 

73, 941 

66, 0.50 

63,240 

85, 222 

3. 1 50 

2, COO 

2, 797 

2,825 

44, 100 

36. 250 

37,760 

45. 765 

2. 327 

2, 240 

1,077 

1,918 

33, 742 

26,880 

35,580 

30, 820 

2 (XX) 

2, (m 

2,006 

2. 026 

31,000 

33. 440 

28,084 

41, .5.33 

1.004 

1, 2.50 

1, 225 

1, 127 

24, 702 

14, 375 

22, 050 

19, 722 

3. 264 

2. 802 

2. .^5« 

2. 3.53 

37. 536 

54, 378 

19. 185 

61, 178 

5. 000 

3. 913 

2, 957 

3,844 

92. fXX) 

03.088 

25. 131 

106,863 

365 

420 

399 

359 

9. 490 

7, 500 

0, 584 

3. 949 

73 

66 

78 

66 

3, 066 

2,026 

3. 198 

2. 706 

150 

180 

191 

197 

4,050 

2. 160 

4,393 

3,940 

1, 505 

1. 450 

1, 467 

1,496 

37, 625 

14. f>00 

22. 005 

10, 472 

’ 221 

220 

175 

221 

3, 624 

3,960 

3, 150 

4,420 

:j3 

31 

39 

40 

900 

682 

1,014 

1. 120 

31 

1.5 

18 

18 

772 

300 

432 

432 

1 


2 

2 

23 

45 

50 

48 

74 

43 

.58 

49 

2. 738 

1,290 

2 ,o:iO 

1,715 

71 

59 

71 

75 

2, 485 

1,800 

2, 059 

2. 475 

128 

82 

81 

77 

4,480 

2. 747 

2,843 

2, 510 

104, 324 

100,863 

101, 359 

99,492 

3, 053. 557 

2, 309, 414 

2,916,901 

2, 04.5, 031 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^ Proiimmary, 
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Table 46. — Corn: Yield j>er acre, by Statesy 19^1-^1911^8 


State 

Av. 

1621- 

1925 

1021 

. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bus. 

i?M«. 

■ 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bits, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Me 

43.4 

50.0 

41.0 

38 0 

43.0 

46.0 

42.0 

N. C 

19.7 

19.3 

20.0 

22.6 

18.0 

IS. 6 

22.0 

N. H 

47.2 

63.0 

43.0 

42.0 

48.0 

60.0 

47.0 

B. C 

14.3 

lao 

116 

ia6 

12,0 

12 3 

15.6 

Vt 

46. 2 

65.0 

42.0 

39.0 

47.0 

48.0 

47.0 

, Ga 

12.3 

lao 

12.0 

12.2 

11.6 

10.7 

115 

Mass 

46.2 

48 0 

40.0 

43.0 

46.0 

60.0 

48 0 

' Fla 

13.8 

110 

110 

12.6 

13.6 

15.0 

110 

R. 1 

41.8 

4a 0 

40.0 

38.0 

40.0 

45.0 

48.0 

Ky 

26.7 

26.6 

28.0 

28.5 

26.0 

2a6 

83.0 

Conn 

46.2 

62.0 

46.0 

41.0 

43.0 

50.0 

60.0 

Tenn 

23.0 

26.8 

23.0 

216 

21.5 

20.0 

27.5 

N. Y 

36.8 

4a 0 

35.5 

32.4 

34.0 

aao 

36.0 

Ala 

13.7 

116 

110 

110 

12.6 

13 6 

ia2 

N. J 

43.0 

47.0 

42.0 

40.0 

3A0 

62,0 

46.0 

Miss 

10.0 

lao 

17.6 

116 

12 0 

18.0 

19,2 

Pa 

43. 9 

48 0 

44.0 

40.0 

3a 6 

61.0 

41.0 

Ark 

17.4 

22.0 

19.6 

16.6 

lao 

110 

20.5 

Ohio 

39.0 

41.0 

39.0 

41.0 

2ao 

48.0 

40.6 

lia 

16.8 

19.6 

17.0 

ia4 

11.6 

lao 

17.6 

Ind 

36.1 

36.0 

37.0 

38.6 

26. a 

43.5 

36.5 

Okla 

la 2 

25.0 

lao 

11.5 

19.0 

7.6 

26,0 

111 

"3^4 

3A0 

35. 5 

37.6 

33. a 

42.0 

34.0 

Tex-- 

17.6 

25.2 

; 20.0 

18L6 

lao 

8.5 

27.8 

Mich_ 

36.5 

89.0 

36.3 

34.6 

28. a 

i 40.0 

34.0 

Mont 

21.0 

20.9 

213 

2ao 

18.0 

ia6 

11.0 

Wis 

40.0 

I 46.2 

44.5 

37.0 

2a a 


34.6 

Idaho 

37.3 

36.0 

I 3a 0 

42.0 

30.7 

41.0 

41.0 

Minn 

84.6 

41.0 

33.0 

36.0 

27.0 

3ao 

84.0 

Wyo 

21.6 

22.0 

24.0 

27.0 

12.0 

23.0 

20.0 

Towa 

39.6 

42.0 

45.0 

40. 5 

2a 0 

43.9 

37.0 

Colo 

16.1 

115 

lao 

26.0 

10.0 

15.0 

7.0 

Mo 

28.4 

30.0 

28 5 

30.0 

24.0 

29.6 

27.2 

N. Mex 

17.6 

22.0 

13.6 

ia4 

lao 

18.0 

20.0 

N. Dak 

26. 8 

28.0 

27, 5 

33.6 

21.5! 

23.6 

18.0 

Ariz 

27.4 

29.0 

3ao 

30.0 

220 

2a 0 

28.0 

B. Dak 

26.8 

32.0 

28.6 

34.6 

21.3 

17.5 

18.0 

Utah 

23.6 

216 

24.4 

24.9 

20.0 

24.0 

210 

Nebr ! 

26.8 

28.0 

25. Oi 

33.0 

22. 

26.0 

16.5 

Nev 

24.2 

29.1 

21.1 

23.8 

22.4 

26.0 

210 

Kans 

20.3 

22. 2 

19.3 

21.7 

21.7 

16. 6 

10.3 

Wash 

3a 6 

40.0 

41.0 

37.9 

80.0 

36.0 

35.0 

Del 

32.7 

37.0 

29.4 

33. 1 

27.0 

37.0 

31.0 

Oreg 

31. 5 

30.0 

83.0 

36. 0| 

30.6 

29.0 

83.0 

Md 

88.9 

39.0 

40.0 

39. 3 

31.0 

4a 0 

39.8 

Calif 

34.9 

36.0 

1 36-^ 

35.0 

33.6 

36. 1 

32 6 

Va 



28. 0 

29. 0 

21.0 

22, 0 

1 27. 5 







W. Va 

tii. U 

32.9 

£0. u 

34.0 

34.0 

34! 0 

26l0 

aas 

33!o 

V. B 

27.8 

29.6 

28.3 

267i 

22.9 

28.8 

2a6 
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Table 47. — Corn: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 1921-19^5, annual, 192j}r~1926 


STATISTICS OF GRAINS 


8S7 




creagCf yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 1921-1925, annual 1924-1926 — Con, 




SouTHEEN Hemisphere 


STATISTIGS OF GRAINS 
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Tabljj 48. — Corn: World production, 1 909-1 9S6 


Y’ear 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

in 

coun- 
tries 
report- 
ing all 
years 

World 

pro- 

duc- 

tion 

exclu^ 

mg'® 

Russia, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

esti- 

mate 

Total 

Europe, 

exclud- 

ing 

Russia, 
pre- 
Imii- 
‘ nary 
esti- 
mate 

Selected countries 

United 

States 

Italy 

Rumania 

Argen- 

tina 

Bra 2 il 

Yugo- 

slavia 

Euaslai 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 









bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

1,000 bus. 

l,000bu8. 

1,000 bus. 

1,000 bus. 

l,000hu8. 

1,000 bus. 

1,000hus. 


3, 036 

3, 857 

490 

2, 572, 336 

99,289 

70, 188 

17.5, 187 


34,351 

66,207 

1010 

3,' ^9 

4, 069 

664 

2, 8SG, 260 

lOli 722 

103 , 665 

27,676 


2Q, 101 

102^000 

1611 

3,099 

3,908 

601 

2, 531, 488 

93, 618 

110, 712 

295,849 


26,631 

otCios 

1912 

i 3, 614 

4,451 

647 

3, 124, 746 

98,668 

lOS; 921 

196, 642 


941 IIS 

1913 

3,002 

3,880 

676 

2, 44t>, 988 

108,388 

114,663 

263, 136 



88i66Q 

1914 

3,303 

4, 186 

662 

2, 672, 804 

104,967 

102, 552 

325, 178 



>90,131 

1915 

3. 475 

4, 315 

520 

2, 994, 793 

121,824 

86, 412 

161, 133 



>7^168 

1916 

2,m 

3, 710 

389 

2, 666, 927 

i 81,547 

68,839 

203, 716 


*62,207 

1917,. 

3, 483 

4. 279 

351 

3, (W5, 233 

1 82, 771 


170. 660 



191 8-, 

2,946 

3, 701 

299 

^502,665 

' 76, 690 

31,318 

224, 239 




1919___ 

3,317 

4, 183 

464 

2,811,302 

85,846 

« 141, 352 

2.'^8, 686 




1920 

3, 694 

4, 657 

620 

3,208.684 

89,298 

« 182, 031 

230, 420 

186, 450 

» 101, 136 

<46,605 

1921 

3, 495 

4,301 

393 

3, 068, 569 

92,325 

« 110,638 

176, 171 

180,677 

« 73, 788 

<46,676 

1922 

3, 349 

4,240 

424 

2, 906, 020 

76,8;i0 

« 119,829 

’ 176,10.3 

202,212 

« 89, 796 

< 82, 221 


3,592 

4,490 

473 

3, ObS, 557 

89,204 

fi 161, 403 

276,7.56 

157,020 

» 84, 781 

<66,966 

1924 

2,820 

3, 845 

691 

2,300,414 

105, 679 

« 16.5,461 

186,301 

161,734 

« 140.399 

*94,800 

1925 

3, 488 

4,496 

627 

2, 916, 961 

109,980 

* 1()3, 787 

279,516 

1 

« 149,230 

* 197, 782 


652 

2, 645, 031 

118,106 

« 203, 363 


« 147, 661 

• 146,870 








Pivision of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the production during the caV 
endar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in tl»o Routhern Hemisphere. Esti- 
mates of world com production for the period 1900-1908 apiiear in AgricuJiure Yearbook, 1924, p. 606. 

t Includes all Russian territory reporting for the years shown. 

2 Exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provinces of Rassian Poland and the Province of Batum in Tran.scaucasia. 

8 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, iiarts of Latvia and the Ukraine, and the two Provinces of 
Batuin and Elizahethpol in Transcaucf*sia. 

* Estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transc.aucasia, and the Far East, which territory in 1924 produced 26,04«.000 busiiels. 

8 Production in present boundaries, therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

« Preliminary. 


Table 40. — Corn: Monthly marketings hy farmers, as reported by about 3,500 
mills and elevators, United States, 1917-1925 


Percentage of year’s receijits 


Year beginmng 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

6.3 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12.2 

14.2 

16. 1 

13.7 

7.1 

6.0 

6.8 

100.0 

1918 

6.7 

6.9 

8.4 

6.7 

7.3 

12.0 

15. 0 

7.2 

7. 5 

8.2 

8.0 

6. 1 

100.0 

1919 

4.6 

6.0 

4.9 

6.6 

9.2 

15. 0 

12. 9 

9.6 

8. 7 

6.9 

7.6 

10.6 

100.0 

1020 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

7.1 

11.3 

14.3 

11.7 

8.9 

6. C 

a 5 

9.4 

100.0 

1921 

4.9 j 

7.3 

8.6 

6.7 

6 6 

12.4 

13.8 

12.4 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

7.6 

100.0 

1922 

6.8 

7.5 

9.1 

8.2 

8.7 

13.6 

10. 7 

11. 0 

6.6 

6 3 

6. 1 

6.4 

100 0 

1923 

6.8 

7.2 

6.1 

6.6 

10.4 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 

7.4 

6. 1 

5.9 

6.0 

100.0 

1924 

6.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

11.1 

13.0 

13.6 

9,5 

8. 1 

6.3 

7.8 

4.3 

100 0 

1926 

6.1 

7.6 

5.9 

1 

5.9 

9.3 

14,6 

12,1 i 

10.4 

ao 

5. 3 

7.1 

a2 

100.0 
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Table 50. — Com; Farm stock*, supplies, and shipments, United States, 1909-1998 


Year begin- 
ning Nov. 

Old stocks 
on farms 
Nov. 11 

Crop 

Total 

supplies 

Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following * 

Shipped out 
of county 
where 
grown* 

Quantity 

Quality* 

Proportion 
merchantable i 


1,000 hush. 

1,000 bush. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 hish. 

1 ,000 hush . 

1,000 hush. 

1909 

77,403 

2, 572, 330 

84.2 

82.7 

2, 126, 965 

2,649,739 

980,848 

620, 057 

1910 

113,919 

2, 886, 260 

87.2 

86.4 

2,492,763 

3,000,179 

1,165,378 

661,777 

1911 

123, 824 

2, 531, 488 

80 0 

80.1 

2,027, 922 

2, 665, 312 

884,059 

517, 764 

1912 

64, 764 

3, 124, 740 

85.6 

86.0 

2,654,907 

3, 189, 510 

1, 290, 642 

680,831 

1913 

137,972 

2,446,988 

82.2 

1 80.1 

1,961,058 

2,584,960 

866.352 

422,060 

1914 

80,046 

2, 672, 804 

85.1 

84.6 

2, 259, 765 

2, 752, 850 

910, 894 

498,286 

1915 

96,009 ! 

2, 994, 793 

77.2 

71.1 

2, 127, 966 

3, 090, 802 

1,116,669 1 

560,824 

1916 

87,008 1 

2, 566, 927 

83.8 

8.3.9 

2, 164, 487 

2, 654, m 

782,303 

450,589 

1917 

34, 448 

3,066,233 

76.2 

60.0 

1, aS7, 728 

3, 099, 681 

1, 253, 290 

678,027 

1918 

114, 678 

2,602,666 

85.6 

82.4 

2,062,041 

2, 617,343 

866, 269 

362,580 

1919 

69, 835 

2,811,302 ! 

89. 1 

87.1 

2, 448,204 

2, 881, l ;17 

i, 045, 67.5 

470,328 

1920 

139,083 

3,208,584 

89.6 

86.9 

2, 789, 720 

3, 347,667 

1,664, 832 

705.481 

1921 

286, 769 

3.008,669 

84.0 

87.5 

2. 684. 634 

3, 354, 338 

1,30.5,659 

687,893 

1922 

177, 287 

2, 906, 020 1 

86.0 

8a 3 

2, 667. 044 

3, (m, 307 

1,093,306 

518,779 

1923 

83, 856 

3,053,557 ! 

79.4 

80.8 

2,467,763 

3, 137, 413 

1, 153, 847 

600,744 

1924 

102,429 

2,309,414 

63.2 

66.0 

1, 523, 740 

2,411,843 

767,890 

417,780 

1925 - 

58,248 

2,916,961 

83.6 

78.8 

2,298,927 

2,975,209 

1,329,681 

578, 661 

i 

183, 016 

2, 646, 031 

72.6 



2, 828, 046 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Based on reported percentage of entire crop on farms, proportion merchantable, and per cent shipped 
out of county wncre grown. , ^ . 

* 1909-10 to 1920-21, quality reported as per cent of a high medium grade; 1921-1026, per cent of merchant- 
able quality. 

» Preliminary. 


Table 51. — Corn: Receipts at primary markets, averages by groups, 1909~19S5, 

and annual, 1921-1925 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning Novemlw 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Kansas 

City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Indian- 

apolis 

T<^1 11 
markets* 

Average: 

190i4^1913 

105 459 

22 316 

19,052 

16, 710 




1914-1920 ? 

101.633 1 

22 ; 286 

18. 263 

25,' 349 

26. 731 

10.469 

246,387 

1921-1925 

115.372 1 

30. 749 

18. 43G 

22,221 

22,668 

18, 559 

266,016 

1021 ' 

186,815 

3.3.809 

16.06:3 

24. 116 

20. 

21,665 

374. 160 

1922 

11.5,960 

29. 856 

15, 449 

21, 157 

22. 730 

18,317 

252,124 

192:L,. 

101, 1(18 

39,215 

21, 136 

17. 731) 

27, 495 

17.536 

275,082 

1924 

80.696 

23. 116 

21,448 

20, 961 

! 13, 138 

17, m 

202,225 

1925 

92,28:3 

27, 751 

18,a34 

27. 139 

20. 39^") 

18. 078 

226,484 

Monthly average, 1921-1925. 




1,720 



1,249 

i 2. 137 

17,993 

November 

7. 711 

1, 976 

1. 105 

December 

15. 712 

' 3.414 

2. 727 

2, 600 

2. 574 

1 2,:327 

34, 474 

January 

14, .578 

3 604 

2.514 

2. 454 

3. 311 

2,246 

33.934 

February 

16,193 

3, 

2, 460 

2, 422 

2. 618 

; 2, 019 

35,172 

March 

10, 227 

2. 500 

1, <155 

1,S41 

2, 2()5 

‘ 1,488 

25,273 

April 

4,506 

2.111 

1 1. 277 

1, 183 

1,492 

959 

13. 152 

May 

4,587 

2, 174 

1,3:38 

1. m 

1,485 

980 

13, 716 

June 

8. 118 

3. (KV2 

1, 599 

1,692 

1, 691 

1,371 

20,672 

July 

.5,944 

2,464 

! 1,055 

1,300 

1,269" 

1,224 

15,373 

August 

7, 796 

2,134 

[ 1,032 

1. 012 

1,828 

1 188 

17,544 

September 

9, 491 

2. m 

644 

1, 793 

1.398 

1, 194 

18,763 

Octoi>er__ 

10,328 

2. 032 

731 

i 

2,235 

1,486 

1, 445 

19,960 


Division of Statlqilpj!.! and Historical Research. Compilod from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
and the aSn^al ?ho cSgo Board'of Trade. Data 190(^1920 available in 192.^. Yearbook, p. 795. 

Table 69. 


* Includes also Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, Toledo, and Detroit. 
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TAku> 52. — Com: Visible enj^ply »n VtUted St<U«», lat of momth, 1909-19U 


Year beginning 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Average: 

1914-1930... 

1921-1936... 

‘C 

d,362 

8.763 

7.079 

1 


1 

LOOO 

bu. 

15,165 

17,069 

31,478 

1 

1.G00 

bu. 
8.358 
13. 837 
26,334 

IfiOO 

bu. 

4.656 

9,059 

17,782 

um 

bu. 

7,960 

8.509 

16,882 

1.000 

bu. 

4,688 

6.140 

11,658 

1 


1909 

^668 

3,369 

6, 405 

9,m 

13,480 

18,778 

10,603 

””5.940 

5.146 

3,770 

2,750 

5,011 

1910 

3,510 

1,545 

5,099 

9,145 

11,794 

11, 100 

7, 047 

4,685 

7. 482 

7, 100 

6,724 

6,330 

1911 

1,708 

2,054 

5,140 

6,900 

14,257 

15, 914 

7,490 

5,m 


2, 451 

1,823 

s; 101 

1912 

2,089 

1,525 

6,879 

9,717 

17,918 

21,494 

7, 270 

% 649 

11, 479 

6,380 

2,612 

7^308 

1013 

6,200 

2,020 

12, 126 

16,505 

18,874 

18,812 

9,380 

4,409 

7,589 

a; 203 

3,923 

a; 461 

1914 

3,114 

3,382 

19,703 

84,156 

41,238 

32,877 

20,203 

12,795 

8,225 

2,306 

2,382 

3,444 

1916 

3.288 

4,387 

8,919 

14,773 

24,005 

27, 697 

21,004 

14, 505 

6,870 

6. 167 

3,83(^ 

6,003 

mo 

2,361 

2,677 

5,838 

10, on 

12,933 

11,974 

7,173 

2,629 

8^277 

2,841 

2,371 

1,163 

1917 

1,277 

1,933 

3,155 

4,623 

8,939 

19, 010 

16.111 

13,038 

11, 487^ 

9,466 

6,233 

6,508 

1918 

4, 733 

2, 210 

2,416 

5,549 

4, 483 

2,514 

4,245 

2,600 

4.038 

2, 461 

966 

2, 163 

1919 

1. 484 

1,477 

2,921 

8, 575 

4,951 

5,(i69 

6,035 

2,740 

4,354 

6,152 

2,564 

7.587 

IWO 

1 10,085 

4, 697 

6,400 

14,297 

22,338 

82,896 

23, 018 

15,108 

24,304 

14, 584 

11,500 

11,766 

1921 

18,891 

16, 518 

23,279 

30^778 

44,792 

46,889 

35,664 

27,046 

29,337 

19,609 

7, 314 

12,300 

1922 

8,806 

11, 072 

16;760 

21,658 

27,620 

28, 712 

22, 339 

6,734 

8.366 

2,373 

1, 587 

2,053 

1923 

809 

2,090 

8,799 

9,379 

18, 898, 

26,071 

17,978 

U 288 

8,279 

4,887 

5, 070 

7,154 

1924 

8,097 

7, 503 

18,573 

27,671 

82,292 

82,727 

23.379 

17.140 

13,094 

6.093 

0,524 

5,470 

1925.... 

1,790 

2,461 

17, 801 

28,092 

33,878 

36,485 

32,408 

25,453 

30,333 

24.930 

19. 771 

17,381 

1926 

22,2.58 

28,699 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Besaarch. 

Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Beportod on Saturday nearest the first of each 



Table 53.^S helled corn: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors^ all inspection points 


STATISncS OP GRAINS 


848 




S44 


YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1926 


Table 64. — ‘Corn, including meal: Intematianal iradCf average S910-i9i4i 

annuall9BJr-1926 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omittedl 


Country 


Year ended June 30 


Average 1910-1914 


Imports 


Exports 


1924 


Imports 


Exports 


1025 


Imports 


Exports 


1926 preliminary 


Imports 


Exports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTINa 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Australia 

British India.. 

Bulgaria 

ciiLia 2-_ 


Dutch East Indies... 
French Indo-China s. 

Hungarv 

Rumania 

Russia 


SyrLi and Lebanon 

Union of South Africa.. 

United States, 

YugosJavia * 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTTNO 
COUNTRIEH 

Algeria 

Austria 

Austria-I lungury 

Belgium 

Canada 


Czechoslovakia. 

Cuba,. 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia * 


Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Irish Free State. 


Italy.. 

Japan a 

Latvia ^ 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 


Norway.. 
Poland *, 
Portugal. 

Spain 

Sweden.. 


Switzerland 

l\inis 

United Kingdom. 
Uruguay > 


Total 43 countries. 


» 2 
1 440 


1 44 
6 38 


1 115, 749 
1 10 
i ,<680 
*9,234 
6 148 

1 1,215 


*7 

2,582 


17 


128,313 

8 

1,912 
J4, 183 
852 


*2 

7 


i," 364 V46,^8 
*299 1 » 28, 364 


108 

3 


1 143 
7 4,411 


1 2:11 


‘ 15,465 
25, 818 
10, 678 


2,860 
« 11, 777 
* 504 


J 260 
19, 793 
32, 056 


14, M29 


* 1 , 120 
‘ 30,377 

*, 131,292 


* 1, 833 
2, 023 

* 1,656 

*3,984 
» 442 
80,441 
5 

263,206 


1 3.952 
41,409 


*2 

228 


1,313 
142 
39, 340 
6, 288 

*36 

» 21, 100 
23, 135 
w 2, 793 


116 

12 


2 23 
4, 617 


*263 

8,288 

27 


80 
2, 969 


390 

5,500 


158,626 

2,554 

716 

5,624 

545 

» 3, 677 
1, 578 
*3,296 
24,631 
6,836 

3 6 
6, 992 
9,791 
37, 713 


77 


*2 


*20 

635 


65 

6,387 


<») 

(») 

*63 


16, 46)0 
9,249 

4, 010 
3,368 
12, 5.54 
75 


5m 

63 


158 


88 


200 
21,629 
5, 81 1 
650 


265 


»,13 7 
*8,641 


* 11 

49 

*2(i 

* 1 
*8 
I 115 
201 

265, 606 


10, 334 
457 
9 

642 
29, 354 

3,606 
109 
a 1, 955 
11, 245 
3, 069 

4,306 
* 1 
63,466 


6:16 


28 

181 


00 


3, 107 

2:J2 


19, 199 
7, 735 

11,893 

20,740 

109 

26 

101 
21,255 
22,268 
» 911 
15, 227 

6, 446 
198 
25 

i« 1,029 
33,367 

3, ZVy 
291 
* 1,942 
13,260 
4,040 

6, 343 
*980 
71, 131 
103 


537 

33 


22,592 

9,825 

13,824 


66 


99 

187 


125 

708 


14 2 

175 


(‘0 


3,049 

33 


208,56:1 


213, 445 


272, 610 


267, 774 


16, 202 
944 
16 

44 

21,826 
19, 679 
*,i* 87 
14. 127 

14,227 

558 

20 

H 2,801 
38,965 

4,454 

1,792 


30,621 
3, 797 

5, 639 
* 165 
71, 013 
97 

289, 770 


142,966 

*56 

38 

3,700 

768 


i 2,223 
8,762 
21,239 
7,867 

»,«28 
40,880 
24,783 
41, 122 


10 

19 


656 

62 


12 


(») 


108 


92 

119 


14 2 
443 


65 

"i 


(“) 


2,59:1 

43 


298,325 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. Malceua 
or maizena is included with “Com and corn meal." 

1 Average of years ended Dec. 31, IntematioiiaUYearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Year ended Dec. 31, 

* International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

* Two-year average. 

* Average of years ended July 31, from International Institute of Agriculture sooroes. 

* Four- year average. 

7 Three-year average. 

* Eleven months. 

* Ten months. 

»» Eight months. 

** Less than 500 bushels, 

*• Two months, 

“ One year only, 

** Six months. 



STATISTICS OF GRAINS m 

TAEXiB a5f — Corn: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, December 1, 
average 1921-1925, annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Cto. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cte. 


Cts. 

Ct$. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CIS. 

M« 

107 

77 

100 

112 

136 

112 

100 

N. C 

101 

78 

80 

102 

124 

no 

88 

n.h 

99 

75 

76 

111 

134 

100 

100 

S. C 

100 

74 

87 

105 

123 

no 

90 

Vt 

99 

76 

91 

110 

118 

100 

95 

Ga 

92 

53 

86 

107 

112 

100 

76 


105 

77 

94 

115 

120 

no 

116 

Fla 

90 

6:1 

87 

100 

112 

100 

92 

R I 

121 

110 

120 

115 

140 

120 

115 

Ky 

78 

55 

09 

85 

102 

81 

66 


105 

90 

96 

107 

120 

no 

116 

Term 

84 

62 

79 

94 

108 

89 

66 

N Y 

93 

67 

83 

100 

1J7 

97 

86 

Ala 

96 

02 

90 

108 

122 

100 

7fl 

N J 

81 

S3 

70 

95 

116 

73 

80 

Miss 

94 

56 

86 

107 

126 

94 

82 

Fa 

83 

56 

72 

91 

118 

80 

78 

Ark 

89 

57 

85 

101 

107 

97 

8C 


68 

41 

60 

74 

104 

57 

60 

La 

92 

65 

83 

105 

115 

94 

9C 

Tpd 

61 

37 

50 

62 

94 

55 

50 

Okla 

74 

32 

J 

87 

89 

90 

56 

III 

63 

38 

60 i 

65 

95 

68 

56 

Tex 

91 

64 

83 

100 

no 

no 

60 


76 

48 

67 

78 

106 

75 

73 

Mont 

70 

67 

53 

65 

99 

95 

92 

WiN 

73 

46 

63 

80 

106 

72 

75 

Idaho 

79 

50 

79 

77 

113 

75 

9C 

TVTinn 

58 

31 

56 

61 

85 

56 

66 

Wyo.. 

69 

60 

00 

70 

94 

70 

7J 


50 

30 

56 

62 

93 

56 

56 

Colo 

04 

31 

06 

66 

88 

70 

7] 

Mo 

69 

40 

68 

74 

96 

69 

68 

N. Mex 

96 

90 

82 

95 

no 

100 

8: 

N. Dak... 

54 

34 

53 

54 

76 

55 

<i8 

Ariz 

118 

100 

115 

120 

125 

130 

12( 

W Tiak * 

63 

26 

50 

52 

80 

60 

58 

Utah 

100 

76 

85 

95 

146 

100 

Hi 

NlAhr 

58 

27 

58 

53 

91 

61 

68 

Nev 

118 

120 

105 

125 

121 

120 

12( 

tTiins 

62 

31 

61 

64 

87 

66 

70 

Wash 

99 

86 

105 

95 

112 

95 

Of 

Dfil 

75 

45 

70 

81 

112 

65 

64 

Greg. 

99 

84 

91 

90 

121 

107 

KX 

Md 

76 

49 

08 

82 

111 

70 

64 

Calif 

108 

77 

100 

108 

138 

118 

1(K 

Va 

94 

69 

79 

94 

126 

101 

85 









W. Va 

96 

75 

84 

99 

124 

100 

94 

1 

U.S 

69.3 

1 42.? 

\ 65. £ 

I 72.fi 

1 98.2 

t 67.4 

i 64.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 56. — Corn: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United States, 

1909-1926 


Year loginning 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

^ 1 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

November 

15 

16 

16 

15 

i 15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cis. 

CU. 

as. 

CU. 

CU. 

as. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1909-1013 

59.4 

57,7 

68 e 

60.1 

61.3 

63.4 

66.2 

6a4 

70 0 

72.1 

71.7 

66.7 

62.8 

1914-1920 

100 1 

1 9a 7 

101.9 

105.0 

109 6 

116.6 

123.7 

127.1 

130.6 

130.8 

122,4 

107.7 

110.7 

1921-1925 

71.7 

1 71.8 

! 74.0 

76 5 

77.4 

77.1 

79,6 

81.6 

84 9 1 

88.8 

86.6 

82.7 
u 

7a 1 

1909 

00.0 

60. 1 

! 63.8 

65 6 

\\ 7 

64 5 

~64.i 

"^5 7 

66 7 

66. 8 

63.7 

' 56.8 

63.2 

1910 

60.8 

48.1 

48.6 

49.0 

49 3 

60.8 

58.4 

67 6 

1 62.9 

' 65.8 

65.8 

65.2 

! 53. 6 

1911 

63.2 

62.0 

63.4 

G5.C 

68.8 

76.2 ! 

81.0 

81.8 

: 80.2 

78.4 

73.9 

64.3 

6a8 

1912 

53.6 

4a 8 

49.8 

51.4 

63.0 

55.2 

6H.7 

61. 9 

1 64.3 

70.4 

76,4 

73.0 

66.7 

1913 

69.9 

69.4 

69.0 

66.7 

69.9 

71.4 

73.6 

76.2 

! 76.2 

79.2 

79.8 

j 74.4 

71.8 

1914 

67.5 

65.3 

69.5 

74.0 

75.1 

76.4 

77.8 

77.8 

7a 3 

78.1 

73.9 

66.2 

71.4 

1915 

69. 7 

59.8 

64 4 

67.4 

69. 2 

7!. 3 

73.2 

74 8 

i 77.4 

81.5 1 

a3.o 

83.6 

69,6 

1916 

87.0 

89,4 

92.9 

9a 4 

107.2 

132.0 1 

155,4 

162. 4 

180,6 

186.0 I 

176.3 

160.6 

119.0 

1917 ! 

137.0 

131.4 

136.8 

146.6 

154.0 

154.6 

154.1 

153. 1 

il5€.7 

162.7 

1G2. 6 

149.9 

14a 1 

1918 

138.4 

M0.C 

141.4 

137,6 

143 4 

166.1 i 

166.9 

173.8 

1S3.8 

188.3 

1G9.6 

143.6 

163. 1 

1919 

134.0 

137. 4 

143. 6 

147.6 1 

163.6 

164.1 1 

177.4 

186 4 

174.6 

159.7 

138.6 

104.3 

161. 5 

1920 

77.2 

66.8 

64. 6 

63.4 1 

63.8 1 

61 2 

61.0 

62.4 

62.0 

69.0 

53. 6 

46.0 

62. 1 

1921 

41. 7 

42.8 

44.6 

60.3 

66.8 

68.3 

60. C 

61 9 

63.3 

63.6 

62.2 

62.2 

54.3 

1922 

64. 3 

67.6 

70.2 

72.5 

75.3 1 

79.6 

84.0 

85.8 

87.0 

S7 0 

86.2 

84. 8 

76.7 

1923 

78. 3 

72. 2 

73.6 

76.6 

77.2 

78.2 

78.6 

80.8 

9a3 

10Z.4 

109.7 

loao 

84.0 

1924 

99. 6 

106. 6 

112.0 

114.6 

112.1 

103.8 

107. 5 

in.o 

104.4 

106.6 

98.8 

83.0 

105. 8 

1926 

74.6 

70.7 

69.6 

68.6 

66.6 

65.7 

67.1 

1 68.6 

1 

71.6 

79.6 

76.2 

74. 6 

' 69.9 

1926 

66. 0 

64. 5 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Esti iimtos. M ^on of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed- 
ing month, November, 190i)»Decembcr, iy23. 



YEARBOOK OF AGRICtJLTOdRE, 1928 


Tabx^b 57.— Com, No, 5, yellow: Weighted (mrage price per bushel of reported cash 

sales, Chicago, i909-~im 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed av.i 

Average: 

190(^1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914- 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Ditlls. 

o.eo 

1.16 

.79 

I>olU. 

0.66 

1.10 

.77 

Dolh. 

0,66 

1,11 

.79 

DolU. 

0.56 

1.09 

.80 

Doffs. 
0.67 
1. 14 
.79 

DcUs} 

0.61 

1.21 

1 

Dolls. 

0.04 

1.30 

.81 

Doffs. 

0.64 

L30 

.82 

Doffs. 

aos 

1.34 

.89 

Doffs. 

0.73 

1.36 

.90 

Doffs. 

0.71 

1.24 

.87 

Doffs. 

0.66 

L12 

.88 

1 Polls. 
0.61 
1.15 
.79 

.69 

.49 

.68 

.62 

.72 

.67 

.63 

.98 

2.21 

1.33 

1. 46 
.77 

[ .47 
i -71 
.82 
1.11 
' .83 

.71 

.69 

.45 

.61 

.46 

.66 

.64 

.69 

.92 

1.77 

1.45 

1.47 

.74 

.47 

.73 

.71 

1.20 

.76 

.75 

.64 

.45 

.62 

.46 

.62 

.71 

.74 

.98 

1,77 

1. 43 
1.51 
.65 

.48 

.70 

.76 

L24 

.79 

.63 

.45 

.64 

.48 

.62 

.74 

.74 

1.00 

1 HI 
1.27 
1.46 
.03 

.65 
. 72 
.78 
1.22 
.75 

1 .61 
' .45 
.68 
.49 
.64 

.72 

.73 

1.09 

1. 70 
1.53 
1.58 
.62 

.57 

.73 

.77 

1.17 

.72 

.67 
.50 
.78 
. 65 
.67 

.75 

.76 

1. 40 
1.65 
1.62 
1.69 
.67 

.68 

.79 

.77 

1.0) 

.71 

.60 

.54 

.79 

.67 

.70 

.77 

.76 

1.50 

1.60 

1.74 

2.02 

.60 

.62 

.82 

.77 

1. 15 
.71 

.69 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.72 

.74 

.74 

1.70 

1. 62 

1. 78 
LBO 
.63 

.61 

.84 

.82 

L13 

.70 

.02 

.63 

.68 

.62 

.71 

.78 

.81 

1.99 

1. 70 
1.92 
1.58 
.60 

.64 

.88 

1.09 

1.08 

.78 

.64 

.65 

.79 

.74 

.82 

.81 

.85 

2.06 

1.72 

1.95 

1. 58 
.66 

.02 
.88 
). 17 
1.02 
.80 

.58 

.67 

.74 

.76 

.79 

.74 
.86 
2. 10 
1.58 
1.66 
1.31 
.53 

.64 

.89 

1. 14 
.91 
.79 

.50 

.73 

.65 

.70 

.73 

.65 

.90 

2 03 
1.41 
L41 
.91 
.46 

.69 

l.i>4 

1. 10 
.82 
.77 

.59 

.63 

.71 

.63 

.70 

.70 

.79 

1.11 

1.63 

l.«2 

1.60 

.62 

.65 

.73 

.88 

1.06 

.75 



1 1 1 









• Divleion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Data 
for 189(^-1908 available in 1924 Yeai'book, p. 612, Table 73. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

Table 58 . — Corn: Weighted aueratje price per bushel of reported cash sales of all 
classes and grades at Chicago and six markets combined, 1918-10^6 

CHICAGO 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mur, 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weighted 
average * 

Av. 1921-1926- . 

191A. 

im 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Ct$. 

74.7 

CIS. 
74. 5 

ac. 

74.9 

Cts. 
75. 1 

C/s. 
74 7 

as. 

75.7 

Cfs. 

80.1 

as. 

80.8 

as. 

m.& 

as. 

OKI 

Os. 

86.4 

Cts. 

87.1 

Cts. 

70.0 

118 6 
143.8 
78.8 
46.7 

71. 1 

76.1 
109.3 

70.3 

6A5 

138 
141. a 
72.5 
47. 1 
72. 4 

69.8 
11.5. 3 

67.8 
66.3 

131.4 
144 9 
62L 1 

47.3 
7a 1 

74.4 
113.1 

69.5 

122.0 
139. .5 
59.9 

64 o; 

72.5 

75.2 
110 8 
63.1 

144 2 
165. I 

60.7 
57. J 

72.8 

74.4 

103.8 

65.2 

160. 1 
159.7 
54 5 

58.2 

79.3 

76.4 
09. 1 
65.3 

174 0 
197 4 
61.2 

61.4 
81.8 

76.7 
113. 4 

67.4 

173.7 
183. 3 
69. 1 
60.0 
84.0 

82.6 

111.6 

05.7 

191.8 

155.3 

59.4 

63.7 

87.1 

109. 1 
106. 1 
74 0 

193. 2 
154 9 
66.2 
62.0 
88. 2 

117.2] 
101. 8! 
76. 1| 

156. G 
132.2 
53. i 
63,0! 
88. 8| 

114.9 
89.4 
75. 9 

140.0 

95.9 
46. 2 

69.0 
102.4 

no. 0 

80.9 

73.1 

150.4 
144. 1 
66.6 
50.9 
78.1 

86.0 

105.7 

66.4 










i 

i 




SIX MARKETS COMBINED* 


Av. 1921-1926.. 

74.1 

73.5 

74.1 

741 

73.7 

76.1 

79.4 

80.3 

87.2 

88.1 

86.0 

86.6 

78.2 

1918 

122.5 

140.4 

m. 0 


^143. 1 


172 2 

173. 9 


191. 5 

ISA 1 

KEEK! 

150.3 

1919 

143.2 

140.4 

143.2 

137,9 

153.1 

163.8 

191.7 

181.0 

154 8 

153.2 

180.1 

943 

146.6 

1920 

7&5 

68.6 

60 . a 

68. 1 

58.8 

52.9 

68.9 

48.3 

57.5 


51.9 

45. 2 

55.6 

1921 

45. 6 

45.7 

4A.0 

53.3 

55.4 

5 

59.6 

59. 3 

62 1 

60. 1 

62 3 

AO 4 

65.7 

1922 .... 

70.8 

71.6 


7L6 

72.4 


82 1 

83. 1 

85.6 

86.4 

88.3 


77.4 

1023 

74 9 

67.5 

72.8 

73.7 

72.7 

74 7 

75.4 

82.7 

106.6 

114 4 

113.7 

109.2 

83.0 

1924 

108.3 

114.4 

112.9 

108.6 

103.5 

99.0 

111.9 


105.3 

101.3 

89.1 

80,8 

106.0 

1925 


68. 3 

69.5 

63.2 

64,6 

66.4 

MjM 


70.3 

78.3 

76. 6j 

73.3 

09.0 

1926’. 

67.8 

65.9 


















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, St. 
Louis Daily Market Reporter, Omaha Dally Price Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Mlnne- 
.apolis Daily Market Record, Cincinnati Dally Trade Bulletin. These prices are comparable with farm 
prices. 

1 Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

* Markets are Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Cincinnati (not induded from 
November, 1918, through December, 1919). 
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Table 69. — Corn: Spot price per bushel of 66 pounds at Buenos Aires, 191S-t9t6 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

1914-1920 

$0.68 

$0.69 

$0.67 

$0.69 

$0 72 

$0.74 

$0.79 

$0.78 

$0.71 

$0.69 

$0. 74 

$0.72 

$0.72 

1921-1926 

.84 

.87 

.86 

.79 

.70 

.72 

.76 

.79 

.80 

.79 

.80 

.82 

.80 

1912 

(’) 

(1) 

0) 

.68 

.53 

.62 

.51 

.52 

~.50* 

. 51 

.62 

.53 

.62 

1913..— 

.54 

.64 

.54 

.66 

.65 

.55 

.55 

.65 

.62 

.59 

.58 

.58 

.60 

1914 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.54 

.59 

.55 

.57 

*.66 

. 55 

.49 

.53 

.54 

.55 

1916 

.64 

.61 

.66 

.57 

.64 

.50 

.61 

.49 

. 51 

.51 

.54 

.52 

.63 

1916 

.56 

.fO 

.66 

.51 

.45 

.43 

.45 

.61 

.55 

.70 

1.03 

.93 

,81 

1917 

1, 07 

1.07 

.99 

1.03 

1. 27 

1. 46 

1.43 

1. 27 

.87 

. 85 j 

.95 

.88 

1. 10 

1918 

.79 

.70 

.74 

.69 

.53 

.57 

.64 

.68 

.65 ' 

.03 ! 

.63 

.63 

.66 

1919 

.57 

.52 

.47 

. .55 

.55 

.55 

.90 

1.07 

.91 

.79 

.74 

.71 

.70 

1920 

.70 

.71 

.83 

1.03 

i.a 

1.10 1 

.96 

.90 

.92 

.83 

.77 

.82 

.89 

1921 

.88 

.91 1 

.01 

.78 

.61 i 

.63 

.65 

.66 

.65 

.58 

.61 

.63 

.71 

1922 

.63 

.73 

.79 

.77 

.75 1 

.71 

.78 

.78 

.76 

. 74 

.70 

.74 

.74 

1923 

.80 

.82 

.81 

.80 

.77 ) 

.75 

.73 

.09 

.'.4 

.78 

.81 

.79 

.77 

1924 

.78 

.82 

.77 

.67 

.65 

.57 

.68 

.86 

.93 

1.05 

1,06 

1.07 

.83 

1926 

1. 12 

1.08 

.96 

.91 

1.00 

.92 

.93 

.96 

.91 

.82 

.84 

.86 

.94 

1926 

.78 

.73 

.66 

.70 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.70 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rese^h. Compiled from Internationa] Yearbook of A^icalturd 
Statistics, 1912-1921. Subsequently Review of the River Plate. Average of weekly quotations. 


* No quotations. * Interpolation, no quotation. 


Table 60. — Corn, ydl-ow^ La Plata: Spot price per bushel of 56 pounds at Liverpool, 

1912-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 














1914-1920 

$1.53 

$1.69 
1. 16 

$1.68 

1 14 

$1.63 

1. 12 


$1.55 

$1. 50 

1 08 

$1.61 

1.08 

$1.61 

1.06 

$1. 00 
1.01 

$1.59 

$l.C3 

1.04 

$1.59 

1.08 

1921-1925 

1.11 

$1.16 

1. 10 

1.00 

1912 

(‘) 


0) 

(‘) 

.97 

.v87 

.71 

.75 

.78 

~72 

.68 

.67 

”'.’77 

1913 

.71 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.72 

.69 

.67 

.07 

.70 

.60 

.63 

.67 

.70 

1914 

.65 

.00 

.68 

.68 

.74 

.76 

. 78 

.97 

.93 

.83 

.78 

.83 

.77 

1915 

.98 

1.40 

1. IX) 
1.44 ' 

1.02 

1.42 

1. 06 
1.43 1 

1 11 
1.47 1 

.97 

i.:t3 

.92 

1.45 

.90 

i. 54 

.85 

1.39 

.94 

1.48 

1.06 

1.69 

1. 19 
1.81 

1.00 

1.49 

1916 

1917 

1.89 

1.92 

2.00 

2. 16 

(*) 

2. 17 

2 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 11 

1918 

2. 23 

2. 23 1 

2 23 

2.23 

2.23 

2. 23 

2. 4 2 

2. 01 

2. 61 

2. 61 

2 61 

2. 61 

2.40 

1919 

2.04 

2 04 

1 75 

J.74 

1.74 

1. 72 

1 05 

1.06 

1. 69 

1.68 

1. 05 

1.52 

1.74 

1920 

*1. 49 

31.77 

3 1.96 

1.97 

1.81 

1.67 

1. 53 

1.43 

1. 60 

1. 49 

1. 15 

1.25 

1.59 

1921 

1.28 

1. 22 

1.30 

1.28 

1. 18 

1.09 

1.05 

.93 

.83 

. 72 

.78 

.88 

1.04 

1922 

.92 

1. 08 

1 08 

l.Ul 

1.00 

1.01 

3. 10 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.08 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1923 

.99 

1 (H 

1.05 

1.09 

1 14 

1. 10 

1. 02 

.94 

.98 

.97 

.96 

1,02 

1.02 

1924 

1 03 

i. 15 

1. 11 

1. 07 

1. 12 

1.00 

.94 

1.04 

1. 14 

1.24 

1.21 

1.22 

1. 11 

1925.. 

1. 31 

1.29 

1. 14 

1.11 

1.30 

1.28 

1.27 

1.38 

1.2u 

1.03 

1. 07 

1. 10 

j 

1.20 

1926 

i 

.97 

.91 

.89 

.94 

.89 

.87 

1.00 

.98 

.90 

.93 

.95 

.92 1 

1 

.93 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1912-1921. Subsequently Broomhali’s Corn Trade News. 

1 Not quoted, « Afloat price. ‘Nominal. 
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OATS 

Table 61. — Oats: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc., United Slates, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 
age 1 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re- 1 
ceivod 1 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value ' 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre^ 

Chicago, cash 
price per bushel, 
No. 2 white* 

Domestic 
exports, in- 
cluding 
oatmeal, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 

Importer 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1 * 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 

ing 

May 

3 

§ 

w 

1 

X3 

•Sf 

1 


1,000 

Bush.of 

1,000 


1,000 

JDol- 






t 

1 

Average: 

acres 

1 55 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

lars 

Cts. 

Cfji. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1909-1913. 

37, 357 

! 30.0 

1, 143, 407 

37.6 

429,797 

11.51 

37.2 

39.4 

38.2 

44.6 

9, 056, 308 

5,352,842 

1914-1920. 

41, 074 

33.4 

1, 393, 300 

55.3 

769, 842 

18.47 

56.9 

63.4 

60.9 

7a 6 

8 : 1 , 085, 412 

i 2, 148, 512 

1921-1925- 

42,850 

30.8 

1, 318, 021 

39.9 

525, 747 

12.27 

43. 1 

51.2 

42.6 

47.4 

22. 381, 906 

1,899,201 

1909 

55, m 

30? 4 

1,068,289 

40.6 

433, 869 

12.34 

40 

45 

364 

43i 

2. 548, 726 

1,034,511 

1910 

37, 548 

31.6 

1, 186, 341 

34.4 

408, 388 

10.88 

31 

324 

3lJ 

36 

3, 846, 860 

! 107,818 

1911 

37, 763 

24. 4 

922, 298 

46.0 

414,663 

10.98 

4di 

47i 

504 

68 

2, 077, 749 

; 2.622,357 

1912 

37,917 

37. 4 

1,418, 337 

81.9 

452, 469 

11.93 

31 

31f 

35 J 

43 

36, 456, 474 

1 723,899 

1913 

38, 399 

29. 2 

1,121,768 

89.2 

439,596 

11. 45 

37f 

40} 

37 

42} 

2, 748, 743 

22,273,624 

1914 

38. 442 

29.7' 

1,141,060 

43.8 

' 499, 431 

12.90 

1 461 

49} 

504 

66 

100, 609. 272 

630,722 

1915 

40, 990 

37.81 

1,549,030 

36. 1 

1 559, 506 

13.65 

401 

44 

304 

494 

98, 960, 481 

665,314 

1910 - 

41,527 

30. 1 ! 

1, 251, 837 

52.4 

i 655,928 

15.80 

[ 46» 

54 

59} 

74 

95, 105. 698 

701, 644 

1917 

43. 653 

36.0 

1, 592, 740 

66 6 

' 1,001.474 

24. 37 

70 } 

m 

! 72 

79} 

125, 090,611 

2,591,077 

1918 

44, 349 

34.7 

1, 538, 124 

i 70.9 

1 1,090,322 

24.59 

68 


1 67i 

74f 

109, 004, 734 

651, 365 

1919 

40, 350 

29. 3 

1, 184,030 

70.4 

833, 922 

20.60 

78} 

89 

1004 

im 

43. 435, 994 

6, 043,834 

1920 

1 42,491 

35.2 

1, 496, 281 

46.0 

688, 311 

10.20 

47 

52 

1 36X 

43} 

9,391,096 

3,796,638 

1921 

46, 495 

23.7 

1,078,341 

30 : 2 

325, 9.>4 

7. 16 

34J 

42i 

37i 

45 

21, 236, 742 

1,733,282 

1922 

40, 790 

29.8 

1,215,803 

39.4 

478,948 

11.74 

43i 

60 

i 43 

474 

25,413,330 

1 203,208 

1923 

40, 981 

31.9 

1, 305, 883 

41.4 

541,137 

13.20 

43 

49} 

47 

604 

8, 796, 771 

4.244,047 

1924 

42, 110 

35. 7 

1, 502, 529 

47.7 

717, 189 

17.03 

m 

69 

4.5} 

60} 

16, 777, 107 

i 3,040,882 

1925 

44, 872 

33. 2 

1,487, 5,50 

38.0 

565, 500 

12.62 

40| 

45 

40 } 

43} 

39, 680, 578 

184,585 

1926 * 

44, 394 

28.2 

1, 253, 739 

39. H 

499, 531 

11.26 

46i 

65 
















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. Exports and Im- 
ports from Commerce and Navigation of United States 1909-1918 and tbo June issue of Monthly Sum- 
maries of Foreign Cominerto, 1919-1920. 

1 Ba.scd on Dec. 1 price. 

» (ibicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Quotations are for contract 190^1915. 

» Oatmeal not included in 1909. 

* Preliminary. 
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Tabi.1) 62. — Oats: Acreage and production, by States, 19 iS- 19 ee 


[In thousands— i. e., 000 omittedl 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 * 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

Maine 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

126 

126 

135 

136 

4,625 

4,750 

6,076 

6, 168 

New Hampshire 

18 

11 

12 

11 

675 

429 

'468 

'440 

Vermont 

76 

70 

84 

82 

2,625 

3,002 

3, 360 

3,116 

Massachusetts 

9 

8 

9 

9 

, 315 

272 

342 

'306 

Rhode Island 

1 

2 

2 

3 

32 

60, 

66 

96 

Connecticut 

10 

13 

13 

15 

290 

377 

429 

480 

New York 

1, 017 

, 940 

1,017 

1, 017 

32, 747 

33,840 

36, 612 

34,578 

New Jersey 

68 

1 48 

50 

I 60 

1,632 

1,440 

1,500 

1,650 

Pennsylvania 

1,170 

1,006 

1, 167 

! 1,111 

33, 930 

36, 216 

4a 495 

35, 552 

Ohio 

1, 616 

1,000 

2,000 

1,980 

62,302 

65,600 

83; 000 


Indiiina 

1,739 

1,875 

2,138 

2,234 

48,692 

6^ 875 

59,864 

67,020 

Illinois 

3,860 

4, 374 

4, 866 

4, 061 

136, 100 

170, 586 

157, 788 

123, 616 

Michigan 

1,628 

1,613 

1,619 

1,570 

48, 896 

68, 704 

51,808 

61, 810 

W Isconsln 

2,539 

2, 690 

2,603 

2 ; 677 

92, 1C.6 

103,600 

126, 246 

96,638 

Minnesota 

4,200 

4, 587 

4,770 

4, 632 

155,400 

197,241 

200,340 

129,162 

Iowa 

i 5,774 

5, 856 

6, 221 

6, 221 

209, 019 

245, 910 

243,863 

196,962 

Missouri 

i 1,380 

1,C30 

1,923 

2,077 

34.600 

40, 750 

49,998 

41,540 

North Dakota 

1 2,388 

2,616 

2,354 

2,024 

64, 924 

88, 944 

63.558 

34,408 

South Dakota 

2,304 

2,834 

2,834 

1,9H4 

78, 336 

104, 858 

96, 3.5G 

23,213 

Nebraska 

2,456 

2,456 

2,699 

2,637 

81,048 

68,768 

73,953 

62, 616 

Kaasas 

1,338 

1, 369 

1,712 

1,626 

34,922 

34,225 

39, 376 

3% 122 

Delaware 

7 

4 

4 

4 

182 

120 

100 

112 

Maryland 

59 

48 

55 

52 

1,768 

1,632 

1,760 

1,706 

Virginia 

103 

180 

192 

186 

3,586 

4,230 

4, 128 

4,836 

West Virginia 

196 

150 

188 

207 

4,704 

3, GOO 

5,076 

5,796 

North (.arolina 

300 

258 

258 

310 

6, 600 

4,044 

4,902 

6,820 

South Carolina 

447 

:ico 

378 

416 

10. 728 

7, 020 

7, 182 

10,483 

Georgia. 

521 

276 

413 

49fi 

9,378 

4, 2G2 

7, 021 

11,408 

Florida 

33 

11 

13 

14 

39G 

148 

182 

234 

Kentucky 

225 

216 

247 

259 

4, 725 

6, 452 

6, 187 

6,346 

Tennessee 

IW) 

177 

221 

287 

4, 306 

3,717 

4, 862 

7,175 

Alabama 

277 

126 

131 

138 

4, 709 

1,876 

2, 227 

3,036 

Mississippi 

120 

75 

85 

63 

2,280 

1,200 

1,615 

1,386 

Arkansas 

250 

276 

2(a 

243 

6, 760 

4. 950 

4, 176 

6, 346 

Louisiana 

56 

25 

30 

30 

1,232 

500 

a30 

798 

fiklflboma 

1,200 

1,200 

1, 140 

1,368 

24, (KX) 

30,000 

26,220 

38,304 

Texas 

1,370 

1, 455 

1,091 

1,964 

43, 840 

49, 470 

13, 419 

83,666 

Montana 

073 

550 

606 

635 

22,209 

16,225 

13,612 

f la 510 

Idaho 

170 

155 

170 

119 

7, 820 

5, 680 

8,330 

4,760 

Wyoming 

106 

125 

134 

134 

5, GiO 

3, 750 

4, 690 

4,690 

Colorado 

226 

232 

214 

195 

7, 232 

6,800 

6, 778 

4,680 

New Mexico 

58 

66 

36 

64 

1, U;0 

1,120 

720 

1,612 

Arizona 

19 

10 

12 

15 j 

670 

280 

360 

625 

Utah. 

81 

66 

60 

67 

3, 062 

1.804 

2,82i) 

2,280 

Nevada 

3 

2 

2 

2 

lOG 

00 

80 

64 

W aahington 

210 

176 

254 

229 

11,970 

0,738 

11,176 

9,847 

Grop:on 

270 

280 

320 

1 304 

10, 630 

7, 840 

ia560 

8,816 

California 

162 

86 

161 

156 

6,2C6 

1,7»65 

5. 240 

5,070 

United States.. 

40,981 

42,110 

44, 872 

44,394 

1 

1, 306, 883 

1, r02, 529 

1.487,550 

1, 253, 739 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
' Preliminary. 
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Table 63 . — OaU: Yidd per ocre, by StrUeSf 19S1-19S3 











Table 64 . — OaU: Acreage, yield per acre, and production for specified countries, average 1909-191$, 1921-1926, annual 1924^-1926 



Table 64. — Oats: Acreage^ yield per acrCf and production for specified countries^ average 1909 - 1918 ^ 1921 - 1925 , annual 192 i~ 1926 — Continued 
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Country 

Noetheen Hemisphere— C on. 

EUBOPE — continued 

Latvia 

Estonia 

FirJand 

Russia, European 

Total European countries 
reporting area and pro- 
duction all years shown. 

Estimated European 
total, excluding Russia.. 

KOBTH AFBKA 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Total 

ASIA 

Turkey 

v;yprus. 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Total Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries report- 
ing area and produc- 
tion all years shown... 

Estimated Northern 
Hemisphere total, ex- 
dnding Russia and 
China. 
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Table 66. — Oats: Worfd production, WOO-lOtS 


SU 


Year 

Pro- 

duor 

tion 

In 

coim- 
tries 
report- 
ing all 
years 

World 
wo- 
d ac- 
tion 
exclud- 
ing 

Russia, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

esti- 

mate 

Euro- 

pean 

total. 

exclud- 

ing 

Russia, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

esti- 

mate 

Belscted ootmtries 

United 

States 

Russia 1 

Giermsmy 

lYanoe 

Oaoiada 

Amn- 

tlna 


Million 

MiUion 

Million 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

1,000 

1,000 

IJOOO 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

busheli 

Imshels 

bushels 

bushels 

hush^ ^ 

bushels 

1909 

3,094 

3,416 

1,883 

1,068,289 

1,163,076 

628,712 

883, 130 

853,466 

36, 483 

1910 

2,928 

3, 223 

1, 660 

1,186,341 

1,064,616 

544,287 

331,866 . 

243,506 i 

47,192 

1911 

2,822 

3, 136 

1,683 

922,298' 

876,013 

630,764 

849,247 

865, 17D 

69,169 

1912 

3,408 

3, 700 

1, 720 

1,418,387 

1,089,365 

686,987 

865, 089 

881, 639 ;j 

75,783 

1913 

3,234 

3, 580 

1,909 

1, 121, 708 

1,250,690 

669,231 

857,049 

404,660; 

42,604 

1914 

2,961 

3,266 

1,681 

1,141,060 

*914,913 

622,674 

818,333 

813,078 

49, 397 

1915 

3, 268 

3, 694 

1,401 

1,649,030 

*897,470 i 

412,400 

238, 651 

4f54,964 

76,280 

1916 

2,982 

3, 259 

1,469 

1,251,837 

< 844, 783 I 

484,007 

277, 117 ■ 

410,211 

31,781 

1917 

2,972 

3, 217 

1,047 

1,592,740 

<701,177 

s 249, 964 

220, 336 

403,010 

76, 78.3 

1918 

2,967 

3, 216 

1, 117 

1, 538, 134 


<301,839 

« 180, 563 

436,312 ' 

38, 762 

1919 

2,678 

3, 070 

1,318 

1, 184, 030 


*300, 587 

*179,823 ^ 

894,387 

87,118 

1920 

3, 147 

3, 647 

1,478 1 

1,496,381 

M85,‘M6'i 

*332,490 i 

*291,406 

530,710 

47, 619 

1921 

2,600 

3, 137 

1,511 1 

1,€78, 341 

< 359,413 

» 344, 744 

» 244, -156 

436,233 

to,m 

1922 

2, 780 

3, 482 

1,543 

1,216,803 

♦ 408, 746 

*276,619 

« 288, 264 

491,239 

65,597 

1923 

3, 185 

3,852 

1,812 

1,305,883 

< 404,624 

» 420, 731 

*331^,944 1 

563,996 

76,338 

1924 

3, 132 

3, 679 

1, 631 

1, 602, 529 

*609,064 

» 389, 625 

*305,635 

405,076 , 

63,456 

1926 

3, 326 

3,908 

1,797 

1, 487, 560 

* 703, 635 

» 884, 743 

« 327, 648 

513,384 

80,433 

1926 0 

3,077 

3, 764 

1,932 

1,253,739 

» 903, 497 

* 436, 763 , 

*307,896 

404,596 

21,718 


Division of Statistical and nistoiical Research. OflQcial eouroes and International Institute of Agri- 
culture. For each year is sliowii the production <luring the calendar year in the Nortliern Hemisphere and 
the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Estimates of world oats production for tne period 
18i>t~lD08 appear in Agricullure Yearbook, 1024, p. 622. 

1 Includes all Russiai^crritory reporting for the years shown. 

> Total Russian Empire exclusive of the 16 Vistula Frovincce of Russian Poland and the Province of 
Batuin in Transcaucasia. 

3 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and the Ukraine, and the two ProvincCvS of 
Batum and Elizabethpol in lYansciaucasia. 

* Estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, and the Far E;ist, which territory in 1624 produced 20,248,066 bushels. 

» Present boundaries, therefore not comparable with earlier yoara. 

# Preliminary. 
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Tabui 66. — Oats: Fartn atoeik*, auppliea and ahiptnmls, UniUd Stale*, 1909~19t6 


Year beginning 
August 


Crop 

' Total 

1 supplies 

I 

1 Btooksou 
farms 

1 Mar. 1 
following ^ 

1 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
whore 
grown 1 

on farms 
Aug. 1* 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bushel > 

Quality • 


IfiOO biiah. 

1^000 hush. 

Pounds 

Per cent 

l/)00 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

i, 000 bush. 

1909 i 

27 , 478 

1,068.289 

32.7 

91.4 

1, 096, 767 

385,705 

343,968 

1010 

06,666 

1,186,341 

32.7 

93.8 

1, 263, 007 

442,665 

363,103 

1011 

67, 801 

922,298 

31." 

84.6 

990,099 

289,989 

265, 944 

1912 

34, 876 

1, 418, 337 

33.0 

91.0 

1, 453, 212 

604,249 

438, 130 

1913 

103,916 

1, 121, 768 

3Z1 

89.1 1 

1,226,684 

419, 481 j 

297,365 

1914 

62,467 

1, 141, 060 

31.5 

86.6 

1, 203, 527 

379,369 

335,539 

lOlfi 

66,607 1 

1, 849, 030 

33.0 

87.6 

1,604, 637 

598^148 

465,823 

lOKL 

113,728 

1,251,837 

31.2 

88.2 

1,366, 665 

394, 211 

355,092 

1017 

47, 834 

1, 692, 740 

33.4 

95. 1 

1, 640, 574 ' 

599,208 

514,117 

1918 

81,424 

1, 538, 124 

33.2 

93.6 

1,019,548 

690,261 

421,56$ 

1919 

93,045 

1, 184, 030 

31.1 ' 

84.7 

1,277,070 

409, m 

312,864 

1920 

54, 819 

1, 496, 281 

33.1 I 

9S. 3 

1. 551, 100 

683,769 1 

431, 687 

1921 

161, 108 

1, 078, 341 

28.8 1 

74.7 

1, 239, 449 

411,934 

258, 259 

1922 

74,613 

1,215,803 

32.0 

87.7 

1,200,316 

421, 118 

803,950 

1923 

70, 965 

1, 305, 883 

32.1 i 

87.9 

1, 376, 848 

447, 366 

322,971 

3921 

65, 710 

1, 502, 529 

33.4 

91.4 

1,668,239 

538,832 

422,112 

1926... 

1 90, 179 

1,4K7,.'>50 

32.9 

91.7 

1, 577, 729 

571,248 

364,407 

1926 < 

107,918 

1, 263, 739 

30.9 

78.9 

1, 361, 657 




1 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Based on x>Groentage of crop as reported by crop reporters. 

* Average weight per measured bushel as rei)orted by crop reporters. 

* Per ceut of a “high medium grade" as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 67. — Oats: Monthly marketings hy Jarmersy as reported by about SfiOO 
mills and elevatorSy United Sates, 1917-1925 


Percentage of year’s recoii^s 


lear Desinniug 

JuV 

July 

Aug, 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

4,7 

16.4 

13.6 

11. 1 

7.7 

7.8 

8.3 

8.0 

7.1 

6.6 

i 4,0 

4.9 

loao 

1918 

8.0 

19.6 

11.9 

9.9 

7.2 

6.7 

6.7 

4.5 

6.6 

6.3 

7.0 

6.7 

100.0 

1919 

14.4 

18.4 

10. 1 

9.2 

6.8 

8.3 

8.2 

6.6 

4.9 

4.3 

5.2 

4.6 

100.0 

1920 

8.3 

18.7 

13.8 

9.5 

5.6 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.0 1 

4.8 

6.8 

7.8 

100.0 

1921 

16. 1 

10.5 

11.8 

7.9 

5.3 

6.1 

7.3 

6.9 

5,6 

4.3 

7.2 

6.0 

100.0 

1922 

8.9 1 

16.7 

11.9 

10.1 

7.8 

8.6 

7.4 

7.1 

6.5 

4.7 

5.4 

6.9 

lOO.O 

1923 

7.0 ■ 

17.7 

14.1 

11.5 

6.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.9 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 i 

4.9 

100.0 

1921 

14.0 i 

20.7 

17.8 

11.5 

6.6 

4.8 

4.7 i 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

5.0 i 

4.6 ! 

100.0 

1925. 

10.4 i 

1 

22.4 

18. 1 

9.3 

1 

6.3 

1 

6.8 j 

6.1 i 
1 

6.2 

5. 1 

4.2 

i 

4.6 1 

5.6 

100.0 


Diviaiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



8^ YEARBOOK OP AORIOOLtURE, 1^26 

Table 68. — Oats: Receipts at primary markets, averages by groups, 1^09-19tB5 

and annual, 1921-19^6 

[Thousand bushels; i. o., 000 oraittcdj 


Y^car beginning August— 

Chicago 

Mil wail* 
kee 

Minne- 

apolis 

St. Louis I 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Total 11 
markets* 

Average; 

1909-19i3 

100,873 

m,m > 

13,978 

17, .320 
' 31,750 

21, 439 
27, 613 

10,2.52 



1914-1920 

30,007 

12 ; 000 

16,837 

277,426 

1921-1925 

71,431 

19,(>46 1 

35,224 

31, 186 

i2,8;« 

14, 494 

226,219 

1921 

77,828 

23,241 

21,057 

32,307 

26,949 
32,220 
j 35, 001 

14, 210 

10,666 

217,468 

1922 

84, 451 

24,870 

16, 556 

14, 772 

222,680 

am 

69, 516 

19, 729 

29,069 

13, 419 

18, 144 

220,631 

1924 

74,690 

20,233 

53,533 

34,211 

11, 1.31 

15,918 

262,601 

1925 

50, 669 

13, 970 

36,342 

28,549 

9,850 

12 ; 972 

207,817 

Montlily average, 1921-ll>25: 








August 

12,335 

2,820 

6,832 

2, 931 

1,603 

2,202 

34,630 

September 

8,285 

2,320 

6,494 

2, 467 

1,089 

1,318 

1,683 

29,820 

October 

7, 512 

2,521 

6,144 

2,846 

2, 877 

1,627 

26,063 

November 

6,072 

1, 712 

2,088 

1,090 

1,040 

16, 757 

December 

6. 70(i 

1,540 

3,063 

2, 214 

1, 031 

1,023 

17,667 

January 

6,130 

1,398 

1,487 

2, 396 

3,338 

1,202 

1,1.63 

17,696 

February 

6,080 

i 2,010 

2,644 

933 

930 

16,246 

March 

4, 792 

1, 287 

! 2,078 

2. 777 

1.041 

963 

15,002 

April 

May 

3,877 

848 

1,490 

2, 52:i 

901 

957 

12, 661 

4,566 

1,208 

1,209 

2,805 

899 

880 

14,387 

June 

4,567 

1,239 

1 1,494 

2,649 

938 

1,002 

14,536 

July- 

4, 519 

1,268 

1 1,089 

2,084 

88< 

1,034 

12,806 


Pivision of Statistical and Tlistoiical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the Annual ReyKirts of the Chicago Board of Trade. Data 1009-1920 available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 813, 
Table 04. 

1 Includes also Duluth, Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City, and Indianapolis. 


Table 69. — Oats: Visible supply in United States, 1st of month, 1909-1926 


Year beginning 
August 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 j 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average; 

buah. 

tmsh. 

bush. 

bush. 

bu^h. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 1 

tntsh 

bush. 

bush. 

1909-1913... 

7, 18.5 

13,400 

18,625 

19,024 

17, 969 

16,286 

14,857 

14, 521 

13,869 

10, 748 

7,866 

7,894 

1914-1920... 

7, 879 

14,9^ 

23, 791 

26,613 

28, 498 

28,660 

20,513 

25, 203 

23, 404! 

20,717 

17,141 

13,698 

1921-1925... 

21,818 

34,206 

47, 372 

61,211 

60,468 

51,075 

50,611 

49,063 

43, 706 

36, 706 

28, 498 

25,639 

1909 

3,800 

MSS 

12,799 

13,264 

13,686 

11, 180 

8, 769 

8, (>39 

9,916 

9,223 

b, 905 

4, 245 

1910 

2, 761 

12, 651 

18,802 

17,022 

15,606 

16, 129 

15, 997 

15, 769 

1.3, 129 

10, 559 

8, 125 

9,670 

1911 

11,203 

20,742 

21,044 

22,600 

20,315 

18,754 

15, 431 

14, 366 

13,429 

11,991 

8,052 

3,690 

1912 

1, 031 

4, 160 

9, 260 

10, 552 

10, 774 

8,457 

9,646 

12, 343 

13, 115 

8,704 

8, 105 

14, 766 

1913 

17, 131 

24,662 

30, 718 

31,684 

29,604 

26,909 

24,450 

21,489 

19, 756 

13,262 

8,144 

7, 210 

1914 

6,482 

20, 124 

27,285 

31,860 

32,471 

32,966 

33,173 

33, 258 

27,284 

23,022 

12,623 

4, 346 

1916 

1,309 

2,924 

14,381 

16,730 

20,928 

' 21,081 

20,176 

20,266 

17,892 

12, 096 

16, 192 

12, 462 

1916 

8,537 

27,691 

38,866 

46,680 

47,467 

! 48,823 

42, 675 

36, 740 

34, 191 

28,933 

17, 454 

9,741 

1917 

6, 679 

7, 277 

14, 165 

17, 453 

18,595 

17,«k57 

13,879 

33, 947 

18,098 

1 21,911 

20,822 

13,227 

1918 

7, 876 

19, 309 

24, 689 

22, 050 

29.143 

34,828 

30, 505 

27,666 

1 22,882 

21,507 

15, 827 

18,094 

1919 

20, 481 

19,411 

19, 552 

19, 196 

16,922 

13,080 

11,650 

10, 401 

9, 576 

6, 813 

8,642 

i 3,623 

1920 

3, 786 

8, 149 

27, 602 

34,414 

,33, 961 

32,194 

33, 632 

81, 142 

1 33,9(r3 

30,740 

28,426 

34,401 

1921 

37, 562 

60, 455 

65, 843 

69,998 

69, 198 

1 67,728 

68,010 

68, 629 

64,644 

55,837 

47, 950 

42,743 

1922 

36, G67 

38, 355 

36, 968 

34, 077 

32, 940 

32, 391 

30, 861 

27,683 

1 24,044 

21,932 

13, 514 

1 8,623 

1923 

5,477 

10. Ill 

16,514 

20, 488 

18, 686 

19.940 

17, .539 

17, 741 

16,715 

i 10,656 

6,720 

6.204 

2924 

3, 080 

11,403 

52,715 

66,664 

67, 205 

72, 128 

73, 570i 

72, .386 

! 61, 104 

' 48,082 

36,331 

I 33,263 

1925 

26, 298 

50,706 

66,818 

64,926 

64, 251 

63, 187 

03,070 

58, 974 

52, 023 

47,026 

38, 976 

37,900 

1920 

33, 772 

43, 671 

48,450 

48,097 

48,288 














1 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of each month. 
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Tabx»b 70. — ^ais: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, M inspection 

points 


L Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by cars, annual 1919-1026 



Receipts 

Shipments 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

Year beginning Aug. 1— 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

19J9 

5, 662 

52,094 

96, 039 

L5, 887 

3, .589 

173, 271 

3,167 

41,094 

62, 764 

4, 100 

692 

111,817 

1920 

8,803 

60, 169 

73,072 

14,766 

6,831 

163,641 

3,600 

45,099 

31,811 

2, 821 

2,220 

86, 651 

1921 

2. 519 

31,643 

105, 103 

31,774 

6,664 

177,703 

2, 38'! 

49, 117 

72, 955 

4,306 

1, 675 

130, 436 

1922 

2, 548 

47,347 

95, 984 

17,004 

4,640 

167, 523 

1,738 

45, 503 

62, 601 

6,112 

1,235 

117, 249 

* 1923 

2,724 

41, 530 

90, 759 

22,643 

11,307 

168,963 

1,263 

34, 056 

49, 152 

6,659 

2,620 

98, 750 

1924 

1,489 

:i3, 631 

no, 377 

24,580 

14,863 

184,9.30 

601 

31,348 

70, 439 

8,874 

6, 978 

117,240 

1925 

2, 197 

53,585 

75, 633 

17,989 

6,260 

156,664 

1,376 

47,866 

54,6S9 

4, 332 

2,861 

111, 124 


Total ins]^)ections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926 


Class: 
White. 
Ked... 
Gray.. 
Black - 
Mixed 


1,214! 

7461 

30 

>48, 399 
4, 369 
55 

I 

i 74,056 
1,286 
19 

17, ,334! 
• 502j 

6! 

5,171 

286 

5 

146, 174 
7, 188 
115 

1,000! 

353j 

45, 765 
1,923 
1 

' 1 

54, .501 1 4,270 
160| 49 

1 

2,637i 

11 

108,173 

2,496 

1 

2' 

1 


.31 


1 


203| 

7611 

272 

147 

799 

2,184 

23 

177i 

13 

1 

213 

454 


Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by percentages, annual, 
1919-1925 


Year l>eginning Aug. 1— 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

! P. d. 

P. d. 

1 

1 P.d. 

P.Ct 1 

! P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Pd. 

1919 

3.3 

30.0 

56.4 

9.2 

1 2. 1 

100 

2.8 

; 36.8 

56. 1 

3,7 

0.6 

100 

1920 

5.4 

36. 8 

44.6 

9.0 

1 4.2 

100 

4.2 

62.7 

37 2 

3.3 

2.6 

100 

1921 

1.4 

17. 81 

69.1 

17 9 

1 3.8 

100 

1.8 

I 37 7 

' 55. 9 

3.3 

1.3 

100 

1922 - 

1.6 

28. 3 

57.3 

10. 1 

2.8 

100 

1.5 

38.9 

53.4 

5.2 

1.0 

100 

1923 

1.6 

24.6 

63.7 

13 4 

6. 7 

100 1 

1.4 

36.3 

52.4 

7.1 

2.8 

100 

1924 

0.8 

18. 2, 

59.7 

13.3 

8 0 

100 

0. 5i 

26 7 

UK 1 

7.6 

5.1 

100 

1925 

1.4 

34.4 

48.6 

11.6 

4.0! 

! 

100 

1.2 

43.1 

49. 2 

3.9 

2.6 

100 


Total inspections by grade and chiss, Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926 


Class: 



! 





1 


1 


White 

0.8 

i 33.1 

60. 7i 

11.9 

3.5 

100' 

0.9 

! 42.3 

50.4 

4. Oi 2. 4 

100 

Rod 

10,4 

fU). 8 

17.9' 

7 0 

3.9 

lOOi 

14. 1 

77. 1 

1 6.4 

2. 0! 0. 4 

100 

(Jrav 

26. 1 

i 47. 8 

10- 5' 

6. 2 

4.4 

100 


100.0 


1 

100 

Black 

66, 7 

1 33, 3 




100 




j 


Mixed 

9.4 

j 34. si 

i 

iisj 

''e.*7 

”36.6 

100 

5.0 

39.6 

6.2 

1 1 

2. 9j 46 9 

166 


Grain Division. 
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Bm YEAmrn^ of ibbb 

TjMjb 71.— vy«0{ftt24nf imiiernittHwud Iroit, mem§9 

annual 10^4-1926 

(Tiwmwnd tmsbeis— 1. «., 00© omitted) 


Year ended June 80 


Country 

Average, 

1910-1914 

1924 

1925 

1926, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

ImiJorts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRIMCIPAI. EXPORTING OOUN- 









TKISH 









Algwia - 

179 

14,102 

277 

7,163 

796 

642 

68 

2,592 

Aifjentlna 

* 55 

* 42,589 


36, 817 


48,533 


82,006 

Australia 

^89B 

*270 

139 

288 

% 

324 


**96 

British India 

1 *87 

1 143 


62 


50 


63 

Bulgaria 


1 178 


1 4 

(1 e) 

10 


4 

Canada 

84 

15,245 

186 

35,914 

L059 

42,339 

2,246 

35, 575 

Chile 

* 2 

*2,469 


1,914 


3,810 


4,093 

Hungary 

1 1,420 

1 12 , 416 

2 

3,476 

290 

518 

7 

3,806 


1 * 72 

1 * 10,493 

2 

4, 464 

6 

6,433 


UM2 

Russia 

1 1,206 

1 70,400 


9^592 


' 113 


1, 35 i 

Tunis 

12 

1 2, 875 

(1 fl) 

*2,606 

1 118 

*742 

712 

*1,408 

United States 

5, .352 

9.055 

4,244 

%796 

3,041 

16,777 

185 

39,087 

Yugoslavia 




1 190 


*470 


» 1,056 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 








TRIM 









Austria 

‘ 12,295 

1 114 

6,048 

132 

6,683 

>««4 

4,877 

§10 10 

Belgium 

8,420 

62 

6,218 

327 

8,285 

113 

9,023 

29 

Ce^on« - 

a 6 90 


» » 59 


» 52 


* 61 


Cuba-. 

1,201 


1, 675 


11 883 




C 2 ^:ffioslo vaki a 


2, 092 

8,238 

2,747 

1, 432 

4,747 

44 

Denmark 

14,887 

11,52 

2, 848 

668 

2,621 

488 

842 

411 

Estonia.—-* 



* *1, 769 


242 


* 669 


Finland... 

> » 1, 150 

* 8 350 

5,096 

1 1 

1,297 

15 

1,529 

16 

France 

29,846 

122 

5.341 

> 3, 584 

4,008 

900 

7, 231 

388 

Germany 

37,202 

33,675 

1, 356 

6,733 

20,076 

7,223 

28,204 

[ 

5, 334 

Greece 


1 

»212 


* 694 


3 1* 5 


Irish Free State 




3,351 

* 2, 344 

2- 862 

3, 485 

Italy 

8,158 

65 

! 6,240 

22 

8,731 

328 

7, 743 

42 

Japan 

1 5 

1 42 

1 1, 172 


* 258 


* 100 

(§) 

Latvia 



11,490 

1 98 

* 505 

1 41G 

* 508 

7 1^1 

Netherlands. 

> 38,862 

1 30, 771 

5, 971 

004 

5,509 

502 

7,477 

287 

Norway 

1 13 497 

11*27 

*2,677 

4 

*1,494 

6 

1, 512 

11 

Poland 



1 * 11 

1 * 413 

14 5 505 

1 * 10 

3, 966 

2,864 

Sweden 

1 6,408 

1 1,899 

6,878 

621 

3,' 229 

715 

2,900 

330 

Switzerland 

1 12,484 

113 

10,036 

7 

9,099 

4 

10,062 

4 

Union of South Africa 

1 308 

*434 

1 * 324 

* 169 

1 * 252 

* 616 

M 183 

* 128 

United Kingdom 

68,371 

* 1, 591 

43. 137 

1,883 

33, 760 

*1,104 

37,683 

1, 130 

Total, 35 countries 

229, 429 

240, 004 

110,092 

127, 978 

124,706 

135, 740 

r>0, 042 

137, 182 


^ Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

1 Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Average of calendar years 190^1913. 

^ International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

* Oats only. 

» Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

* Leas than 500 bushels. 

7 Ten months ended May 31. 

® International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics^ 

* Eleven months. 

*• Ten months ended Apr. 30. 

** Six months. 

“ Two months, 
w Season 1913-14. 

^ Oatmeal only, 




STATISTICS OP GHAIKB 


*TAmM MsiinuUed price per hu^eb, reeeiv ed by prtfdttccr»t VnUed Statee^ 

190&^igt6 


Year bentaniiig 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jam 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 

July 


August— 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

m 

H! 

HI 

H 

HI 

16 

15 

ed av. 

Averages 

Ct». 

CU. 

CU. 

Ct». 

CU, 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

Cu. 

Cu, 

Cu. 

CU, 

CU, 



40.9 

38.8 

38 4 

38.2 

38.8 

39.0 

39.8 

40.3 

40.9 

41.5 

41.8 

40.9 

39,9 

1914-1020--.-.* 

58.0 

66.9 

54.6 

54.8 

56.4 

58.7 

60.3 

62. 1 

64.3 

65.2 

64.0 

61.9 

58,6 

1921-1926 

38.0 

37.4 

38.4 

38.9 

40.6 

42.2 

43.0 

43.0 

42.5 

42.9 

43. 1 

41.8 

40.4 


40.3 

41.6 

41.0 

40. 6 

41. 5 

43.9 

45. 5 

45. 8 

44.4 

43. 2 

42. 6 

41. 9 

43.2 

1910 

40.0 

37.3 

35.6 

34.6 

33.8 

33.2 

33.0 

32.6 

32.8 

34.0 

36. i 

38.8 

36.2 

J9H__ 

40.3 

41.4 

43.2 

44.4 

45.0 

46.3 

48.6 

50.9 

54.0 

55.6 

53.9 

48.4 

46.1 

1912 

39.6 

34.3 

33.6 

32.8 

32.0 

32.3 

32.8 

33.1 

33.6 

36. 1 

36.8 

37.6 

34.9 

1913- 

38.4 

39.4 

38.8 

38.6 

39.2 

39.2 

39.1 

39.2 

89.5 

39.8 

39.4 

37.8 

38.9 

1914.. 

39.6 

42.8 

43. 1 

43.4 

44.4 

47.6 

61.1 

52.8 

53.4 

52 4 

49.0 

46.0 

44.9 

1915-- - 

42.0 

36.5 

34.7 

36.5 

37.6 

41.8 

43.6 

42.4 

42.3 

42 4 

41.2 

40.2 

39.3 

1916- 

41.6 

43.8 

46. 8 

50.7 

51. 9 

58.3 

56.0 

59.2 

66.2 

70.4 

69.4 

71.3 

51.4 

J917-- 

67.7 

62.0 1 

62.0 1 

64.2 

70.2 

76.3 

82-4 

87.6 

87.4 

82.0 

77.2 

74.6 

72 1 

1918 

71.6 

70.6 I 

69.0.1 

69. 6 1 

70.8 

67.6 

63.4 

64.2 

68.4 

7’ 0 

71.0 

73.1 

7a 1 

1919- 

73.6 

70.0 

68.6 ' 

69.6 

74.3 

80.4 

83.6 

87.6 

94.8 

KjO. 6 

103.7 

93.2 

80.3 

1920 

! 70.0 

65.4 

67.6 i 

50. 2 

45.8 

43. 7 

41,8 

40.6 

38.0 

37.4 

36.8 

34.7 

51.1 

1921- 

32.0 

30.0 ' 

.30.1 

29.7 

30.6 

31.9 

34.7 

36.6 

37.2 

38.2 

37 8 

36.2 

33.4 

1922 

1 33.6 

38.4 

36.4 

38.8 

40.3 

41.5 

42.4 

43.5 

44.8 

45.3 

43.7 

40.2 

39.0 

1923---- 

' 37.6 

38.0 

39.4 

40.8 

42.6 

43.4 

45.4 

46.2 

46.6 

46.3 

46.8 

49.4 

4X6 

1924- 

[ 49. 1 

47.1 

48.9 

47.4 

50.6 

64 0 

53.4 

49.7 

44.7 

45.4 

48.3 

4.5.3 

48.3 

1925-- 

1 40. 7 

:i8. 1 

37.2 

37.6 

39.1 

40.0 

39.2 

38.8 

39.4 

39.5 

38.9 

37.7 

38.8 

1926 

37. 9 

35. 6 

39. 0 

39 8 

41. 1 







1 
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Division of Crop one! Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of suc- 
coeding naontU, Auiust, IttOtHJbccember, 1923. 


Table 73. '— Oafs; Ksiimaled price per bushel, received by producers, December 7, 
average annual 1921-1926 


&iate 


Me... 
N H. 
Vt . . 
Mass. 
11. L. 


Conn.. 
N Y.. 
N J... 
Ea_.. 
Ohio.. 


Ind._. 

IIL... 

Mich. 

Wls.. 

Minn, 


Iowa 

Mo.._, 

N. Dak., 
fl. Dak.. 
Netw' 

Karrs 

Dal 

Md... 

va : 

W. Va... 


Av. 
192 i- 
1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 

19251 1926 

i 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cu. 

as. 

CU. 


CU. 

as. 

1 Cfs. 

Cu, 

1 

; as. 

CU. 

Ci.s. 

56 

55 

47 

66 

65 

55 

63 

N. C 

74 

70 

67 

74 

1 84 

76 

69 

64 

60 

60 

64 

73 

m 

65 

s. r 

84 

73 

76 

82 

1 97 

1 90 

67 

61 

59 

56 

63 

69 

59 

60 

Oa 

81 

64 

75 

85 

‘ 95 

j 87 

69 

64 

69 

63 

63 

70 

65 

70 

Fla- 

80 

6.5 

77 

; HO 

90 

90 

05 

64 

60 

60 

00 

"5 

05 

70 

Ky 

67 

4S 

56 

56 

67 

59 

63 

64 

00 

66 

62 

70 

61 

66 

Term 

.59 

48 

63 

60 

69 

64 

55 

53 

47 

51 

56 

62 

52 

50 

Ala 

77 

65 

75 

80 

87 

78 

68 

56 

46 

55 

56 

04 

.'54 

50 

Miss 

74 

64 

66 

76 

85 

78 

66 

52 

46 

48 

62 

62 

61 

49 

Ark 

57 

46 

57 

62 

64 

58 

62 

43 

83 

45 

45 

52 

39 

39 

I,a 

74 

70 

69 

68 

83 

80 

64 

39 

29 

40 

39 

48 

37 

86 

Okla 

46 

27 

45 1 

52 

53 

61 

37 

38 

29 

39 

39 

47 

35 

36 

Tex 

55 

39 ; 

55 1 

57 

59 

63 

38 

42 

36 

41 

43 

48 

40 

40 

Mont 

1 42 

34 

37 

38 

47 

53 

63 

40 

33 

39 

43 

48 

38 

40 

Idaho 

45 

32 

46 

44 

58 

43 

46 

33 

23 

32 

34 

43 

31 

! 34 

Wyo 

46 

38 

40 

47 

68 

46 

46 

34 

23 

36 

37 

44 

32 

1 36 

Cok)-- 

46 

' 33 

46 

46 

68 

66 

44 

43 

30 

44 

45 

51 

44 

i ^ 

N. Mex 

60 

48 

68 

70 

60 

64 

66 

28 

21 

26 

28 

36 

27 

33 

Arir 

74 

06 

' 68 

80 

81 

75 

76 

30 

20 

32 

31 

40 

28 

[ 36 

Utali 

55 

37 

47 

68 

70 

62 

60 

34 

21 

34 

34 

43 

3C 

I <0 

Nev - 

74 

76 

75 

81 

72 

65 

62 

40 

27 

41 

43 

47 

44 

S 44 

Wash 

52 

42 

68- 

60 

69 

52 

« 

59 

46 

57 

60 

66 

65 

69 

Oreg 

80 

38 

67 

45 

61 

51 

' 60 

63 

46 

51 

54 

64 

, 53 

50 

Caiif 

65 

51 

64 

60 

87 

61 

49 

64 

66 

69 

63 

72 

70 

63 









62 

52 

68 

63 

73 

C2 

69 

U. S— 

39.3 

80.2 

39.4 

41.4 

47,7 

38,0 

3a8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 74. — Oais, No, S white: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 
cash saleSi at Chicago y 1909-19^6 


Year beginning 
August— 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

average 

Average; 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUi. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoXlS. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913 

0..38 

0.39 

0.38 


0.39 


0.40 


a 41 

0.41 

0.42 

mSxM 


1914-1920 

.67 

.66 

.65 

.67 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.04 

.67 

.66 

.65 

.66 


1921-1925 

.39 


.41 

.42 

.44 

, .46 

.44 

.43 

.48 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.42 



0.39 

0. 40 

0. 40 

0. 44 

Eliil 

Eia 

0.44 

Eia 

0.40 


na 

0.42 

1910 

.36 

.34 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.38 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.89 

.44 

.38 

1911 

.41 

.46 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.62 

.63 

.57' 

.56 

.63 

.49 

.60 

1912 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.36 

.38 

.40 

mLiiM 

.36 

1918 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.39 


.39 


.40 

.37 

.40 

1914 

.42 

.48 

.46 

.48 


.53 

.58 

.67 

.67 

.64 


.53 

.60 

1915 

.41 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.41 

.41 

1916 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.65 

.53 

.57 

.56 

.61 

.69 

.70 

.61 

.78 

.64 

1917 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.77 

.82 

.89 



•77, 

.77 

.77 

.71 

1918 

.70 

.72 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.66 

.68 

.63 

.70 

.69 

.70 

.78 

.70 

1919_-._ 

.73 

.08 

.70 

.73 

.82 

.86 

.8<i 

.93 

1.01 

1. 09 

1. 13 

.91 

.80 

1920 

.70 

.62 

.54 

.51 

.48 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.61 

1921 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.36 

.35 

1922- - 

.32 

.38 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.44 

.45 

.46 

.45 

.431 

.40 

,41 

1923 - 

.38 

.40 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.48 

.61 

.64 

.46 

1924 


.48 

.50 


.68 

.68 

.63 

.48 

.42 

.45 

.49 

.44 

.60 

1925 

.41 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.42 

.41 

.40 

.42 

.41 

1926 _ _ 

.38 

.38 

.44 i 

.42 

.46 















i 



1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chica*?o Daily Trade Bulletin. 
Data for 1899-1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 628, Table 94. 

BARLEY 


Table 75. — Barley: Acreage y prodiicfion, valuey exports, etc., United StateSy 

1909-19^6 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

I'riee 

pel 

bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by 
pro- 
duci’rs 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
l>cr 
acre * 

Chicago, cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fanci^ - 

Domestic; 
exports, 
including 
barley 
flour and 
malt, 
fiscal year 
i)eginning 
July 1 » 

December 

Following 

May 

IvOW 

High 

Low 

High 


1,000 

Bushels 

i,m 


J.OOO 

DoU 






A 

acres 

of ^6 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

lars 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Bushels 


7,620 

24.3 

184,812 

59. 7 

1 10, 249 

14.47 

64.4 

89 6 

57. 8 

89.8 

8, 086, 910 


7, 923 

25. 4 

201,577 

83.2 

167, 655 

21. 16 

86.4 

115.9 

97 6 

128.7 

28, 196, 354 

1921-1925 

7, m 

24.8 

]8{; 567 

56.8 

106, 915 

14.09 

61.2 

80.0 

(iC. 2 

81.8 

24, 471, 656 

1909 

7, eon 

24.4 

187, 973 

54 8 

102, 947 

13. .37 


72 

50 

68 

4, 453, 836 

1910 

7, 743 

22.5 

173. 832 

57.8 

100,426 

12. 97 

72 

90 

75 

115 

9,500,511 

19U 

7,621 

21 0 

! \60,2i0 

86.9 

139, 182; 

18.25 

102 

130 

68 

182 

1, 664,966 

1912— 

7,630 

29.7 

\ 22.1,824 

50.5 

112,9.57 

15. 00 

43 

77 

45 

68 

17, 873, 9:37 

1913 

7,499 

23.8 

[ 178, 189 

53.7 

95,731 

12. 77 

50 

79 

61 

66 

6,946,300 

3914 

7, 665 

25.8 

194,953 

64.3 

105, 903 

14.00 

60 

75 

74^^ 

82 

28,711,849 

1915 

7, 148 

32.0 

228,851 

51.6 

118, 172 

16.63 

62 

77 

70 

83 

30, 820, 658 

1916 

7, 757 

23.5 

182,309 

88.1 

mi, 646 

20. 71 

95 

126 

128 

165 

20,318,620 

1917 

8,933 

23 7 

211,7.59 

113. 7 

240, 758 

2<i. 95 

125 

163 

105 

176 

28,717,055 

1918 

: 9,740 

2fi.3 

256, 225 

91.7 

234, 942 

24. 12 

88 

105 

110 

130 

26,997,053 

1919 

6,720 

22.0 

147, 608 

120.6 

178,080 

26.50 

125 

BW 

140 

190 

34, 654, 673 

1920- 

7,600 

24. 9 

189,332 

71.3 

135,083 

17. 77 

60 

98 

56 

75 

27, 264, 572 

1921 

7,414 

20.9 

154,946 

41.9 

64,9:14 

8. 76 

48 

64 

62 

75 

27,543,395 

1922 

7,317 

24.9 

182,068 

52.6 

95, 560 

13.06 

66 

75 

a3 

72 

21, 909, 292 

1923 

7,835 

25.2 

197,691 

54 1 

107,038 

13. 66 

80 

100 , 

69 

90 

13, 913,419 

1924 

6,925 

26.2 

181, 676 

74.1 

1 : 34 , 590 

19.44 

54 

81 

80 

95 

28,643,163 

1025 

8,088 

26.8 

216,664 

58.9 

127, 453 

16.76 

58 

80 ! 

57 

77 

30, 449, 011 

1926 C 

8, 200 

23.3 

191, 182 

57.4 

109, 677 

13. 36 

66 

78 









# V 1 


1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

> Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

3 From reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, lfiOfr-1918 and Juno issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States 1919-1926, Barley flour included from 1918^1922. 

< Preliminary. 
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Tablb 1^,— Barley: Acreage and production, by States, 19S3—19S6 

[In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 1 

1923 

1924 

3926 

19261 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine 

4 

3 

3 

4 

120 

78 

105 

120 

Nevr Hampshire 

1 




26 




Vermont..'. 

0 

5 

« 

6 

261 

155 

192 

180 

New York 

190 

335 

157 

179 

5,092 

4,131 

4, 653 

6,066 

New Jersey.. 


1 

1 

1 


29 

27 

33 

Pennsylvania 

12 

11 

16 

16 

269 

292 

383 

400 

Ohio 

74 

65 

1 110 

116 

1,998 

1,540 

3, 410 

3,712 

Indiana 

30 

20 

32 

37 

690 

480 

736 

926 

Illinois 

228 

226 

315 

410 

6,612 

7,200 

10,395 

12,710 

Michigan 

160 

116 

129 

133 

3,600 

3,370 

3,160 

3,790 

Wisconsin 

405 

391 

461 

521 

13, 252 

12. *^12 

16, 906 

17, m 

Minnesota 

062 

916 

1,098 

1,307 

24. 050 

,280 

32,940 

32,676 

Iowa 

158 

136 

175 

219 

4,503 

4,216 

6,478 

6,680 

Missouri 

6 

4 

6 

9 

162 

100 

186 

216 

North Dakota 

1,260 

1,468 

1,732 

1,472 

21,875 

38,168 

38,970 

21,060 

South Dakota 

890 

790 

916 

778 

20,026 

21,330 

23.790 

7,858 

Nebraska 

339 

251 

233 

227 

9,492 

6, 275 

5, 662 

4,699 

Kansas 

924 1 

447 

380 1 

266 

20,513 

7,376 

6,080 

3,032 

Maryland 

4 , 

11 

12 

10 

132 

385 

396 

843 

Virginia 

10 

15 

16 

14 

270 

405 

416 

434 

North Carolina 


7 

10 

15 


161 

230 

390 

Kentucky 

7 

5 

6 

7 

189 

120 

166 

231 

Tennessee 

17 

20 

22 

25 

391 

400 

506 

760 

Oklahoma 

129 

209 

126 

176 

2, 838 

4,807 

1,764 

4,752 

Texas 

108 

166 

116 

220 

2,592 

4.150 

835 

7,700 

Montana ' 

106 

104 

156 

179 

2,678 

2,600 

3,276 

4,296 

Idaho - 

93 

118 

124 

132 

3,999 

3, 658 

5, 456 

4,144 

Wyoming 

28 

26 

34 

41 

840 

725 

1,122 

1,353 

Colorado 

300 

327 

410 

417 

8,700 

6,540 

8, 610 

6,672 

New Mexico 

11 

6 

6 

8 

209 

90 

86 

208 

Arizona 

36 

20 

20 

25 

1,260 

600 

700 

875 

Utah 

22 

14 

18 

17 

893 

399 

774 

680 

Nevada 

5 

6 

8 

7 

127 


384 

280 

Washington 

85 

70 

91 

64 

3,881 

1, 582 

3,094 

2,176 

Oregon 

88 

66 

96 

82 

3,080 

1,430 

3,168 

2.378 

California 

1,096 

765 

1,050 

1,080 

33,069 

16. 754 

32, 550 

32,400 

United States.. 

7,S35 

6, 925 

8,088 

8,200 

197, 691 

181, 575 

216,554 

191, 182 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 77 . — Barley: Yield per acre, by States, 1921-19^6 


State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

i 

j 1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926 


Bus. 

Bus. 

\Bus. 

Bus 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

1 

Bus. 

Bus 

Bus . ! 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Mg 

29.0 

26 0 

28 0 

0 

26.0 

36.0 

30.0 

Va 1 

26. 1 

23.0 

27. 5 

27.0 

27. Oi 

26.0 

31.0 

N. 11 

23 0 

28 6 

26. 5 


N. C 





23. 0 

23,0 

26.0 

Vt 

29.2 

25.0 

29.0 

29.0 

, 31.0 

32.0 

30.0 

Ky 

25.8 

24.0 

61 

27.0 

24.0 

26.0 

33.0 

N. Y 

26. 7 

21.0 

26. 0 

26.8 

30. 6 

29.0 

28.3 

Tenn 

21.9 

21.0 

22,5 

23.0 

20.0 

23.0 

30.0 

N. J 




29. 0 

27.0 

33.0 

Okla - 

19.6 

22.0 

17. 0 

22.0 

23.0 

14.0 

27.0 

Pa 

24.3 

i 

21. 5 

25. 5 

22. 4 

26.5 

25.5 

25.0 

Tex.-_ 

19.8 

24. 0 

19.0 

24.0 

25.0 

7.2 

35.0 

Ohio 

26.3 

26.0 

10. 5 

27.0 

28.0 

31. 0 

32.0 

Mont 

23.4 

20.5 

25.0 

25. 5| 

25.0 

21.0 

24.0 

Ind 

21.2 

19,0 

17.0 

21. 0 

24. 0 

23 0 

25. 0 

Idaho 

3^3.8 

1 32.0 

31.0 

43.0 

31.0 

44.0 

37.0 

111 

30.0 

26.3 

29.5 

29. 0 

32 0 

33.0 

31.0 

W yo 

29,8 

29.0 

•28.0 

30.0 

29.0 

33.0 

83.0 

Mich. 

24.2 

17.6 

25.7 

24 0 

29.3 

24, 5 : 

28.5 

Colo-_ 

22.2 

22.0 

19.0 

29.0 

20.0 

21.0 

16.0 







1 


N. Mex 

18.0 

24.0 

15.0 

19,0 

15.0 

17.0 

26.0 

Wis 

30.4 

22. 5 

32. 1 

28.5 

32.0 

36. 8 

34.5 









Minn 

26.7 

20. 0 

26. 5 

25.0 

32 0 

30.0 

2.5.0 

Ariz 

33.0 

32.0 

33.0 

35.0 

30.0 

35.0 

8A0 

Iowa 

28.0 

23. 5 

28. 6 

28. 5 

31.0 

31.3 

30.6 

Utah, 

35. 8 

32.0 

35.0 

40.0 

28.6 

43.0 

40.0 

Mo... _ 

26.0 

22.0 

23.0 

27.0 

25.0 

31.0 

24.0 

Nev 

34.7 

31. 1 

29,4 

25.4 

39.5 

48.0 

4ao 

N. Dak 

21.41 

15, 6 

25.5 

17. 5 

26.0 

22 6 

14.3 

Wash 

32 6 

36.8 

24,0 

45.7 

22.6 

34.0 

84.0 









Oreg 

29.8 

32 0 

27.0 

1 35.0 

22.0 

33.0 

29.0 

S. Dak .. 
Nebr 

23.1 

17.0 

28. 0 

22.6 

27. 0 

26. 0 

10, 1 

Calif. 

27.7 

25.0 

30.5 

3a2 

1 

21.9 

31.0 

30.0 

Kana 

24. 0 
18. 4 

24. 7 
20 0 

18. 0 
17 ^ 

28. 0 
22 3 

25. 0 
1C. 5 

24. 3 
16. 0 

20. 7 
11. 4 

U. S 

24.8 

20.9 

24.9 


26.2 

26.8 

28.8 

Md ' 

azo 

3o!o 

32 0 

33 ! 0 

35 ! 0 

33.0 

34.3 





j 25.2 





Division of Crop and Livestook Estimates. 





TabUI 78.— Bariey: Acreage, yidd per acre, and production in specified countHes, aoetage 190^1913, 193i-'t995, annucd 1904-i9if6 
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Table 78.— Barley: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-191S, 19S1-19S5, annual 19S4-19ee— Continued 
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STATISTICS OP GRAINS 
Table 79. — Barley ; World production, 1909-19$6 




Year 

Produc- 
tion In 
countries 
report- 
ing all 
years 

World 
produc- 
tion ex- 
cluding 
Russia, 
prelim- 
inary 
estimate 

Euro- 
pean 
t<^al ex- 
cluding 
Russia, 
prelim- 
inary 
estimate 

Selected countries 

United 

States 

Russia 1 

Ger- 

many 

Japan 

Canada 

India 


1.000,000 

1^00,000 

1,000,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

ijm 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

busheU 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1900 

890 

1, 338 

621 

187, 973 

501, 869 

160,568 

87, 185 

55, 398 


1910 — - 

791 

1,242 

500 

173, 832 

487i 919 

133,332 

Sli 953 

28, 846 


loii 

836 

1, 320 

606 

160, 240 

436^669 

145' 136 

86' 480 

44 ', 415 


1912 

875 

i; 345 

589 

223,824 

49(( 3.52 

159i 922 

90i 659 

49, 398 


1913 

89.5 

1,400 

637 

178', 189 

600,232 

168,709 

101, 477 

48i319 


1914 

800 

1, 213 

546 

194, 963 

a 432, 615 

144,126 

85, 774 

36,201 

125,300 

1915 

812 

1,244 

477 

228,851 

8 429, 161 

114, 077 

9^959 

54,017 

143,033 

1910 

767 

1, 201 

607 

182, 309 

< 304,857 

128, 450 

^9,335 

42, 770 

147, 887 

1917 

716 

1, 170 

426 

211,759 

* 325, 025 

6 89,886 

88,896 

65,058 

156,680 

1918 

830 

1,273 

420 

256, 225 


6 93,604 

87, 769 

77,287 

155,687 

1919 

646 

1,116 

479 

147,608 


6 87, 741 

89,356 

66,389 

129,827 

1920 

692 

1,143 

661 

189, 332 

< 216, 292 

« 82,344 

84,909 

63,311 

149,667 

1921 

688 

1,246 

667 

154,946 

< 119,261 

8 89,056 

82,323 

69,709 

117, 087 

1922 - 

683 

1, 313 

601 

182,068 

‘ 136, 765 

6 73, 824 

81,411 

71,866 

146,973 

1923 - 

797 

1,427 

607 

197, 691 

* 169, 241 

6 108,446 

68,858 

76,998 

146,460 

1924 

746 

1,311 

676 

181. 676 

* 174, 778 

8 110, 226 

76,024 

88,807 

137,060 

1925 

888 

1,624 

695 

216,554 

274, 716 

8 119,377 

91, 471 

112,668 

123,387 

1926 “ 

808 


691 

191, 182 


8 113, 124 

77, 178 

103, 651 










Division o( Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of A^rail- 
tuie except as otherwise stated. For each yenr is shown the production during the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Estimates of world 
barley production for the i)eriod 1894-li)08 appear in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 635. 

* Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

2 Total Russian Empire exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provinces of Russian Poland and the Province of 
Batiim in Transcaucasia. 

8 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of present I.Atvia and Ukraine and two Provinces of 
Transcaucasia. 

* Estimated pro<iuction within present boundaries of the Union of Pocialist Soviet Rcpublitf excluding 
Turkestan, Transcaucasia, and the Far East, which regions in 1924 produced 20,807,000 bushels. 

« New boundaries and therefore not comparable w ith earlier years. 

® Preliminary. 


Table 80. — Barley: Monthly marketings by farmetSy as reported by about SfiOO 
mills and elevators j United States^ 1917-192') 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


Year bcjdnning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 ' 

2.2 

15.0 

23.4 

16.6 

8.5 

8.6 

6.5 

7. 6 

6. 1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

100.0 

1918_ 

2.4 

9.7 

8.4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1 1.3 

7 

2.9 

27. 5 

30.7 

.9 

100.0 

1919 

18. 6 

19. 2 

14.3 

9.9 

6.4 

7.5 

5.4 

3. 1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

6.6 

100.0 

1920 

7.0 

It. b 

15. 0 

9.9 

9.9 

7.2 

' 6.7 

5. 6 

0. 5 

4. 2 

6.7 

6.9 

loao 

1921 ■ “ ! 

35.0 ‘ 

14.0 

10. 6 

7.8 

4.4 

^.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.2 

3.0 

4.4 

4.3 

loao 

1922 

17.4 

22.9 

14. 6 

10.8 

5. 2 

6.0 

4.8 

3.2 

3.5 

1.9 

2.7 

7.0 

loao 

1923 

10. 3 

23. 7 

15. 1 

9.9 

7.8 

6. 6 

4. 1 

3.5 

3. 1 

2.6 

2.3 

11. 1 

100.0 

1624... _ 

10. 0 

25 7 

20.3 

i 14.0 

6 2 

4.7 

4.3 

6.2 

2.6 

.2. 6 

1.6 

2.9 

loao 

1925-.. 

16.4 

19. 1 

18.4 

11.7 

6 0 

5. 1 

4.0 

3.4 

3. 1 

2.0 

3.3 

6.9 

JOO.O 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 81. — Barley: Farmsteeke, etfppUee tmd shipments f United SkUeSf 1910-19t(t 


1 

Year beginning 
August 


Crop 

Total 

BoppHee 

Stocks on« 

Mar. 1 fol- 
lowing^ 

Shipped 
out of 
oecmty 
where 
grown ' 

Ola stooKs 
on fSarms 
Aug. 11 

j 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

buiM* 

Quality B 



1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


buiheU 

btutfuU 

PsumSs 

Per egnt 

hutheU 

iNMkeie 

btitkili 

1010 

8,075 

173,832 

46.0 

881 


38,408 

86,955 

Iftll 

6,703 

16^210 

40.0 

84.0 

106,008 

24,754 

01,090 

TtT2 ^ - 

2,601 

22^834 

46. 8 j 

86.2 

228i 415 

62^301 

120; 143 

1013 

111 252 

I78;i89 

48.5 

86.4 

109; 441 

4<126 

86;2Q3 

1«4 

7,«O0 

104,053 

48.2 1 

87.6 

202,602 

42,880 

87,834 

1W5 - 

6,338 

228, 851 

47.4 

00.5 

235,107 

58; 301 

96,965 

1016 

10,082 

, 182,300 

45.2 

84.4 

103, 201 

33,244 

70,267 

Ifl7 

3,775 

! 211,750 

40.8 

00.0 

216,534 

44,416 

94, m 

im 

4,510 

^ 256,225 

4&0 

80.8 

260, 735 

81,746 

00, 087 

1010 

11,897 

i 147, 008 

46.2 

84.8 

150, 565 

33,820 

50,471 

ifiao- 

4,122 

180,332 

48.0 

88.2 

108, 454 

65,220 

68,603 

1®21-- 

, 13,487 

154, 046 

44.4 

82. 6 

168,433 

42,204 

65, 738 

lfl25L 

7,407 

1 182.068 

«k2 

88. 5 

1 180, 565 

42,480 

68,660 

1023 - 

6,805 

' 107,801 

45.3 

806 

204, 408 

44,080 

88,196 

1924 

6.350 

; 181, 575 

47.0 

88.7 

187, 934 

40,576 

69,071 

1025 

6,728 

216,664 

45.9 

88. 1 

222,282 

62, 016 

7ft, 456 

1026 * 

* 9^730 

101, 182 

4A9 

84.3 

260, 012 


i 








I>tTlsk)n of Crop and Liveatodc Estimates. 

1 Based on percentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 

* Average weight per measured bnsbel as reported by crop rcTwiters. 

* Per eont of a **tugb medium grade'* as reported by crop reporters. 

* Prrflmluary. 


Table 82. — Barley: Receipts at markets named, averages by grmips, 1909^1925 

and annual, 19t 1-1925 

(Thousand bushels— i, o. 000 omitted) 


Year beginning August 

Minno* 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwau- 

kee 

Omaha | 

Total 

five 

markets 

Fort Wil- 
ham and 
Port 

Arthur 1 

Average: 








1000-1013 

21, 792 

10, 160 

24,022 

15,0.36 




1914-1020 

30,007 

8,202 

22' 405 

14’ 246 



8, 094 

1021-1925 

1?; 450 

8,616 

0,660 

lo; 329 

735 

4fi, 690 

2l’ 694 

1921 ! 

11,04.5 

6, 1.64 

7,507 

9,341 

1, 075 

3S;112 

11, 507 

1922- 

14, 259 

3, 835 

10,073 

9,446 

801 

38, 414 

16, 7.66 

1923 

13,641 

3,026 

0,765 

0,077 

785 

37, 184 

16, 910 

1924 

23, 1.58 

15,287 

11, 330 

13. 127 

600 

63,608 

28,046 

1026- 

24,246 

14,370 

9,540 

10,652 

416 

50,232 

36,662 

Monthly average, 1921-1026: 








August 

2, 126 

1, 247 

1, 117 

1,230 




September 

2,858 

3,302 

1, 180 

1, 278 

128 

' 8,M4 

4,078 

October- - 

2,429 

1,506 

1,258 

1,264 

143 

6,590 

4, 472 

November- — 

1,746 

784 

780 

, 006 

37 

4,207 

3,748 

December 

1,407 

176 

012 

910 



2, 343 

January 

1, 374 

52 

762 

824 



8^ 

Pebmary 

1070 

60 

800 

1 718 

52 

2,700 

554 

Marc^ 

1,234 

90 

781 

- 807 



719 

April 

861 

148 

606 

' 646 



776 

May. 

842 

245 

401 

718 



1,590 

June 

879 

474 

515 

054 



850 

July 

613 

344 

461 

490 



1, 253 

August 







403 










Birision of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Bally Market Record, 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Journal, and Canadian Statistics. Data 1909-1020 available 
B 1926 Yearbook, p. 823, Table 114. 


i Crop year begins in September. 
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Tmx 88 ,— IntmuUionol trade, average 1910-1914, annual 1994-1909 

[Thousand bushels— 1. e., 000 omittedl 


Country 

Year ended June 30 

Average, 

1910-1914 

1924 

1925 

1926, prelimi- 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

rRWCITAL SXPORTTKO 









COtTKTRIia 










»213 

1 5, 482 

202 

9, 452 

1,964 

957 

282 

4,604 

Argentina 

*3 

*764 

» 1 

9,313 

*5 

4,229 

p‘) 

6,383 


M59 

*61 

(‘) 

1,905 

70 

1.553 


*760 

British India 

i«23 

1 10, 640 

0 *) 

*11,367 

*4 

*18.^76 

«5 

*684 

|i«lgA*‘ia-^ 


1 1,876 

0 *) 

* 434 

V‘ ♦) 

523 


1, 117 

Canada — 

60 

5,210 

2 

16,577 

(*) 

27, 796 

10 

30,898 

Chile 

>88 

*1.062 


3,737 


2,362 


2,480 



* 106 

• 8 ', 182 

2,292 

3, 153 

1,700 

6, 134 

Hungary. - 

»229 

1 11,836 

9 

327 

' 199 

386 

2 

2,264 




*3 

* 2, 194 

* 227 

*4, 580 

8 20 

» 7, 375 

Rumania 

1 «63 

1 • 16,804 

0) 

24, 714 

(*) 

7,743 


12, 675 


1 124 

1 173,240 

14,009 


3, 236 


i 36, MO 

Sweden 

1 28 

1 102 

204 

19 

31 

'540 

11 

: 523 

Tunis 

»328 

*3,065 

*128 

*6,622 

* 523 

j *313 

*48 

! *2,680 

United States 


7.896 


11,209 


23,(553 


27, 182 

Yugoslavia 



* 218 


*1,197 


*1,105 

miNCEPAL IMTOlttlNG 







COUNTRIES 









Austria 

* 716 

*8,123 

3,010 

*45 

3,890 

* *0 32 

3,772 

•356 

Uolgium, 

18,351 

3,079 

12. 491 

81 

12,068 

io;i 

13. 361 

250 

Ceylon 



1 10 11 


5 12 


* 13 


Cuba 

255 


432 


*» 251 




Denmark 

»8,024 

*2,906 

10 , 6 f 0 

C22 

5, 128 

3,071 

2, 914 

i 2, 909 

Egypt 

»732 

* *»42 

182 

35 

126 

107 

314 

1 

Estonia 



• 372 


« HO 


* 273 


Finland 



273 


42 


89 


France 

6,711 

787 

6,728 

i asi 

2,113 

914 

2,188 

698 

Germany 

148, 297 

136 

23,085 

1 

31,018 

2, 849 

53, (AH) 

525 

Greece 


- 

1,368 


» 1, 498 


a 1116 

1 

Irish Free State 



i 

784 

100 

1, 613 

1 55 

Italy 

824 

20 

386 

1 

212 

(510 

127 

1 106 

Japan 

* 15 


* 108 


*48 


a 42 

1 

l^itvia 



* 415 

* 26 

* 19G 

J 203 

*176 1 

1 14 

Netherlands 

138,089 

* 26, 975 

15,267 1 

656 

9,29;{ 

782 

14. 905 

' 425 

Norway _ 

1 4, 550 


2,988 1 

o 

1,501 

(*) 

1, 652 


Portugal 

1 24 

* 6 



Spain 

040 

117 

83 

6(>2 

553 

928 

i,^ 

258 

Switzerland - 

1 1, 140 

*1 

3, 101 

1 

2, 956 

1 

3, 102 

(0 

Syria and Lebanon 



* 10 64 


6 JO 466 


*453 


United Kingdom 

48,^ 

» 101 

43, t}76 

131 

41.140 

»81 

35,712 

*492 

Total, 38 countries 

278, 192 

280,310 

126,235 1 

123, 453 

118,760 

110,045 

137,412 

148,776 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OfBcial sources except where otherwise noted. 


' Year ended July 31 , as ooraplled in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
; Average of calendar years 1900-1013, 

» Year ended Dec.si. 

* than 600 bushels. 

* International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 

” Average for seasons 1909-10 to 1911~12. 

I ^ trade only. 

* Ten months ended May 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistlos. 

» Average for seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

« Eleven months. 

Six months. 

II for seasons 1912-13 to 1913-14. 

“ Two months. 
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Tablb Barley: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-19SS6 


Year banning 
August 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1909-1913 

60.1 

60.0 

60.5 

60.5 

60.9 

62.4 

63.3 

63.6 : 

04.6 

64.7 

63.0 

59.4 

60.8 

1914-1920 

88.1 

85.7 

84.3 

84.4 

85.7 

8^5 

91.9 

95.6 

9a 8 

99.1 

94.8 

9a8 

87.2 

1921-1925 

58.2 

56. 1 

57.3 

57.3 

58.1 

69. 8 , 

60.6 

61.1 

01.2 

61.8 

61.1 

0a7 

5a6 

1909... 

57.9 

54.0 

53.4 

53.6 

65.8 

58.4 

59.8 

60.0 

68.1 

56. 1 

54.8 

54.3 

65.6 

1910 

56.0 

56.6 

.55.7 

56.6 

58.8 

62.0 

63.6 

66.0 

71.6 

73.9 

72.0 

69.7 

6a8 

1911 

73.2 

79.4 

83.3 

85.9 

86.6 

sag 

91. 1 

91.6 

94.2 

03.6 

86.5 

74.4 

81.9 

1912 

60.2 

54.2 

54.3 

52.2 

60.2 

60.6 

60.2 

48.8 

4a 4 

50.5 

63.2 

52.2 

62.7 

1913 

53.0 

56.0 

55.8 

54.2 

53.0 

62.3 

61.8 

5L4 

60.6 

49.2 

4a 3 

46.3 

53.0 

1914 

48.8 

52.2 

51.8 

53.0 

54.3 

68.6 

66.3 

66.2 

6-1.2 

62.9 

68.9 

66.2 

64.8 

lOTfi 

54.3 

49.4 

48.4 

50.8 

53.2 

68.3 

60.6 

68.4 

68.4 

59. 6 

50.4 

69.8 

6a8 

1916 

i 66.1 

74.7 

79.8 

85.6 

87.6 

89.9 

94.8 

99.6 

111.2 

119.7 

113.0 

110.6 

83.4 

1917 

112.2 

112.0 

112.6 

112.5 

120. 1 

129.2 

146.6 

165.6 

164.4 

147.0 

126.9 

114.2 

122.5 

1918 

105.4 

98.2 

95.2 

93.3 

91.6 

89.0 

86.1 

89.0 { 

oas 

106.6 

108.8 

113.6 

100.0 

1919 

117.2 

115.4 

116.2 

118.8 

125.4 

133.6 

13a2 

134.6 

143.2 

147.4 

145.2 

131. 6 

124.9 

1920 

113.0 

98. 1 

86. 4 

76.6 

67.8 

60.8 

67.0 

55.6 I 

51. 8 

60. 4 

51. 1 

60.0 

70.7 

1921 

48.2 

46.2 

4.3.0 

41.8 

42.8 

44.0 

47.0 

61.2 ' 

64.6 

57,0 

55.0 

61.0 

48.4 

1922 

47.7 

46.2 

49.2 

52.0 

55.6 

66.8 

56.2 

68.0 

59.6 

60.8 

58.3 

64.7 

61.8 

1923 

52. 2 

51.9 

i 54.7 

55.2 

57.6 

66.5 

58.0 

60.0 i 

61.0 

! 60.0 

61.9 

eas 

66.8 

1924. 

75.7 

75. 6 

81.4 

79.7 

76.2 

1 82.4 

84.8 

81.6 

76.1 

75.9 

76.4 

73.5 

77.1 

1925 

67.1 

60.8 

57.6 

58.0 

58.4 

69.6 

56.3 

54.6 1 

64.8 

65. 1 

63.7 

65.3 

68.7 

1926 

55.0 

52.9 

54. 4 

56.0 

.56.4 
























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on Ist of month and Ist of succeed- 
ing month, August, 1909- December, 1923. 


Table 85. — Barley: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, December 1 
average 1921-1925, annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1920 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Me 

95 

86 

10(1 

100 

108 

80 

92 

Vft 

87 

72 

80 

HO 

105 

97 

90 

N. H 

97 

110 

98 

85 

106 

86 


Ky 

85 

01 

85 

84 

101 

95 

86 

Vt 

92 

80 

97 

95 

103 

83 

85 

Tcnii 

100 

100 

80 

100 

no 

no 

90 

NY _ 

76 

62 

74 

76 

91 

77 

75 

OkJa. 

63 

45 

55 

70 

70 

76 

58 

Pft 

75 

02 

65 

72 

90 

86 

80 

Tftx 

09 

45 

65 

68 

76 

00 

53 

Ohin _ 

67 

51 

66 

63 

86 

70 

62 


60 

00 

50 

48 

09 

72 

64 

lnd___ ____ 

64 

48 

68 

65 

77 

71 

66 

Tdnho 

62 

47 

66 

58 

82 


60 

Til 

6G 

46 

58 

68 

75 

63 

68 

W VO . 

65 


60 

66 

72 

61 

62 

Mich 

08 

57 

65 

64 

80 

72 

65 

Colo. j 

56 

37 

59 

64 

72 

58 

55 

Wis 

63 

51 

67 

61 

78 

66 

65 

N. Mex 

76 

61 

95 

80 

60 

86 

65 

Minn 

49 

34 

47 

44 

69 

52 

61 

Ari7. 1 

90 

SO 

85 

95 

88 

100 

86 

Town 

54 

42 

49 

62 

70 

57 

66 

Utah . 

69 

48 

56 

70 

87 

85 

72 

Mo 

78 

65 

72 

78 

82 

96 

80 

Nov 

91 

80 

100 

83 

no 

82 

85 

N. Dak 

42 

29 

39 

38 

62 

43 

46 

Wtis'h 

68 

52 

74 

60 

85 

68 

65 

S. Dak 

44 

1 29 

42 

40 

64 

47 

52 

Orfig 

73 

60 

74 

67 

100 

73 

65 









Calif 

76 

56 

63 

70 

116 

75 

58 

Nebr 

47 

28 

: 47 

44 

63 

54 

68 





— — _ 




■RTnnR 

49 

29 

45 

49 

65 

58 

61 

U. 8 

66.3 

41.9 

62.6 

.54.1 

74.1 

5a9 

57.4 

Md — 

80 

67 

76 

80 

93 

87 

80 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 80. Barley, No. £: Weighted average price per bushel, Minneapolis, 

1909-me 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age* 

Average: 

Dolls, 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolh. 

Dau. 

DolU. 

DoZis. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoOi. 

1909-1913 

0.69 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.69 

0.66 

0.66 

0. 67 

0. 65 

0.61 

0.60 

0.64 

1914-1920 

.96 

.92 

.93 

.96 

.99 

1.03 

1.06 

1. 11 

1.12 

1.11 

1.02 

LOO 

1.02 

1921-1926 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.64 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.67 

.69 

.68 

.67 

.68 

.62 

1909 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.52 

.57 

.61 

.60 

.68 

.54 

.64 

.63 

.60 

.54 

1910 

.61 

.63 

.63 

.66 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.81 

.88 

.76 

.77 

.87 

.74 

1911 

.86 

.94 

.96 

.98 

.91 

1.05 

1.00 

.96 

1.01 

.99 

.76 

.60 

.02 

1912 

.46 

,49 

.60 

.47 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.46 

.50 

.62 

.48 

.48 

1913 

.68 

.61 

.56 

.53 

.60 

.62 

. 50 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.51 

1914 

.69 

.68 

.55 

.59 

i .67 

.68 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.68 

.65 

1916 

.69 

.48 

.61 

.56 

.61 

.70 

.66 

.65 

.68 

.70 

.68 

.69 

.63 

1916 

.81 

.81 

1.03 

1. U 

1.07 

1. 17 

1.17 

1.21 

1.30 

1.48 

1.38 

1.49 

1. 17 

1917 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1.49 

1. 56 

1.88 

2. 12 

1.82 

^ 46 

1.23 

1. 18 

1.40 

1918 - 

1.02 

.95 

.91 

.94 

.92 

.90 

.87 

.93 

1.09 

1. 13 

1.12 

L21 

1.00 

1919 

1.33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.62 

1.52 

1.37 

1.61 

1.60 

1.74 

1.49 

1.16 

1.43 

1920 

1.02 

.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.69 

.65 

.67 

.61 

.59 

.67 

.62 

.74 

1921 

.68 

.65 

.50 

.54 

.47 

.51 

.56 

.68 

.61 

.62 

.56 

.66 

.55 

1922 

.49 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.59 

.64 

.61 

.58 

.60 

.58 

1923 - 

.66 

.58 

.60 

.61 

.02 

.62 

.68 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.63 

1924 

.80 

.81 

.86 

.81 

.87 

.93 

.94 

.88 

.81 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

1925 

.72 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.65 

.65 

.62 

.62 

.63 

.65 

.64 

.67 

.67 

1926 A 

.63 

.62 i 

.65 

.64 

.67 










i 






1 i 







Division of Blatistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
1 Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 
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Tasud 88.— FIa»»»d: Acrtage and produttim, hy Siatee, 19£S-19t8 


[In thousands-!, e., 000 omitto<iQ 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1023 

1024 

1925 

1926 » 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 * 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

BvAhtU 

Bushds 

Brtshels 

Bushels 

Wisconsin — 

8 

8 

11 

IT 

97 

104 

152 

132 

Minnesota 

627 

712 

740 

910 

6,270 

8,117 

7,400 

8,554 

Iowa 

6 

8 

10 

12 

56 

94 

105 

139 

Ivlissouri 


1 

1 

2 


0 

g 

16 

North Dakota 

1,050 

1,873 

1,401 

1,271 

8,086 

15,920 

9,496 

6,736 

South Dakota — 

284 

548 

559 

475 

2,414 

4, 713 

3,901 

2,755 

Nebraska 

4 

8 

6 

7 

44 

66 

54 

61 

Kansas - 

24 

57 

45 

38 

182 : 

370 

306 

262 

Montana 

110 

246 

244 

171 

908 

2, 140 

1,098 

801 

WyoiniPR 

1 




10 



Colorado 


8 ' 

1 



24 

! 4 











United States — 

2,014 

8,469 

i 

3,078 

,2,897 

17,060 

31,547 

j 22,424 

19,459 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 89 . — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, by States, 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wis 

Mm 11 

Iowa 

i?tt. 
12.6 
10.2 
10. 1 

BUn 

las 
9. 5 
8.7 

Bn. 

13.0 

1 10.0 
10. 4 

Bu. 
12. 1 
10.0 
a4 

Bu. 
13.0 
11.4 
11, 7 

o.rt 

7.(1 

Bu. 
13.8 
10. 0 ; 

ia5i 

7,51 

6.5 

6.81 

0.01 

Bu. 

12.0 

9.4 

11.6 

8.0 

5.3 

5.8 

Kans 

Mont 

Wyo 

Bu. 

6.7 

1 ^-7 

Bu. 

6.7 
5.0 

5.7 

Bn. 

0.0 

7.2 

1 7.0 

Bu. 

7.6 

8.2 

10.0 

Bu. 

6.6 

8.7 

6.8 

4.5 

Bu. 

6.9 

4.7 

Mo 

Colo 


3.6 

4.5 


N Dak 

S. Dak 

Ncbr 

7.7 

8.0 

8.6 

6.61 
6 . 61 
8.0 

9. 3; 
9. 6 

7,7 

&5 

11,0 

U.S.... 






8.3 

7,2 

1 

9.3 

1 

8.5 

i 

1 

9.1 

1 

7.3 

6,7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 



Table 90— Flax: Acreage and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 19S1-19SB, annual 1924-^926— Continued 


874 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICtJLTORE, 


Fiber production 

iill 

M- 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

4 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

» 

1 

t 

1 

i 

l||l| 

4 1 1 

1 1 t 

I 1 a 

II 1 

1 1 1 

1 » a 

1 • 1 

1 1 
t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r-r 

§ 

1*# 

ifijf 

• 1 

g 1 i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

r-T 

Aver- 

age, 

ie2i- 

1925 

1 1,000 
pounds 

? i : 


s' 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

19131 

1,000 

pounds 

3 127 

5 i i 


p 

! 

Seed production 

1926, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

g-S : ig 
^ I I ^ 

; ! 8 
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SOUTEIIRK HllOSPHXRX 

Chile 

Uruguay,. 

Argentina ^ i 

Austraha 

New Zealand 

Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries re- 
porting acreage or 
int)duction all years 
shown 

Total Northern and 
Southern H e m i - 
sphere countries re- 
porting acreage or 
produ^ion all years 
shown 

Estimated world total « 


1926 


£ 


•a 

O O S> 

O O P 

0 P u 

t S3 

1 >.-21 

i'll? 




ter crop sown in autumn of year given and harvested in spring of the succeeding yeari 



Year beginning Sep- 
tember 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

Average: 














1909-1913 

406 

1,060 

3, 628 


481 

133 

128 

127 

166 

266 

627 

156 


1914-1920 

170 

740 

1,640 

812 



111 

145 

182 


326 

163 


1921-1926 
























MiiliiiM 




1909 

673 

3, 186 



Bra 

42 

69 

122 

148 

67 

im 

61 

9,828 

1910 

379 



368 

64 

66 

37 

18 

18 

13 

88 

14 

3,270 

1911 

281 


3,016 


689 

3l3 

137 

167 

109 

247 

364 

47 

7,723 


229 


WaEm 

3.433 

1,11^ 

■ED 

359 

188 

494 

780 

1,743 

682 

17,603 

1913 

467 


2,763 


366 

62 

48 

139 

68 

186 

323 

SI 

8,247 

1914 

89 

1, 362 

2,212 

662 

154 

92 

221 

^ 224 

126 

87 

187 

29 

6,346 

1916 

16 

228 

2, 765 

1,670 

462 

223 

39 

82 

89 

74 

121 

169 

6,837 

1910 

33 


3, 610 

1, 445 

249 

114 

223 

1 166 

364 

■ns 

129 

72 

7, 410 

1917 

184 

272 

838 

639 

87 

8 

46 

■ml 

129 

310 

160 

24 

2,687 

1918 

164 

nmi 

1,386 

630 

216 

80 

1 111 

246 

138 

121 


136 

4,634 

1919 

194 

314 

81 

227 

88 

■u2 


111 

59 

■EQ 

792 

366 

3,044 

1920 

624 

997 

689 

611 

17P 

107 

47 

144 

421 

467 

672 

280 

4,930 

1921 


667 


366 


72 

126 

43 

1 86 

167 

81 

16 

2,830 

1922 

516 

1, 143 


391 

169 

67 

74 

67 

86 

643 

112 

225 

1 4,283 

1923 

1, 272 

2; 464 

1,618 

366 


111 

■ED 

63 

263 

94 

■IE 

26 

1 6,600 

1924 

1,728 

6,178 

6, 197 

642 

166 

■iE 

96 

170 

249 

394 

459 

241 

'I6, 620 

192v6 


2.693 

2,391 

693 



















■HI 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 


Table 94. — Flaxseed used in the production of oily United Statesy 1919-1926 
[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

Total 

1918..^ 



1,041 

6,336 

4,786 
0, 407 


1919 

6,899 

7,684 

27, 320 

1920 

6,542 

6, 341 

6,343 

6, 332 

26, 568 

1921 

6,812 

7,639 

6, 713 

3, 441 

23,505 

1922. 

6,583 

8,602 

8,292 

8,689 

31, 166 

1923 

8,223 

8,970 

9,676 

9,434 

36,202 

1924 

7,550 

11,630 

12,616 

0. 128 

40,724 

1925 » 

1926 * 

7,822 

9,607 

11,798 

11,085 

10,651 

7, 783 

38.064 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
t Quarterly re|>orts from January-Deoember, 1926, subject to revision, 
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Tablb 96. — Flaxseed: International trade^ average 1911--1913, annual 1998-1933 
IThoaaand biuheifl— i. e., 000 oznitte^ 


Year ended Deo. 81 


Country 

Average, 1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, pr^iminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

raiNCIFAL BXFOSnNO COUN< 









TBIXS 









Argentina 

1 

26,562 

3 

40,030 

1 

i 63,453 

(0 

37,821 

British India 

*323 

* 14.409 

1 226 

15,357 

247 

13,010 

*<3 

< 14,246 

Canada 

89 

10,645 

797 

2 ; 871 

395 

; 3,101 

(0 

£^502 

China 


648 


314 


1 209 


199 

Eritr^ » 



111 

172 

250 

210 

1 

379 

Eslhonia 




20 

101 

111 

11 

36 

Latvia ® 



270 

421 

408 

736 

576 

988 

Lithuania 



1 a 744 

1 

734 


! 810 

Morocco 


338 


280 


283 


1 304 

Poland 



1 

45 

6 

264 

145 

370 

llurnania 

19 

120 

(0 

1 

0 ) 

2 

1 

25 

Russia - 

80 

5,739 


3 192 

> 6 

> 1, 176 

(i») 

> 1,914 

'I'unis 

(») 

39 

(13) 

*41 


21 

0 ) 

63 

Uruguay 


994 


760 


1, 110 


1,474 

PRINCIPAL IMPOBMNG COUN- 





1 



TRIBS 









Australia 

103 

(0 

« 747 

(1 3) 

i 769 

(0 

*863 

0 0 

Austria ^ 


2 

(0 

17 

0 

23 

(0 

Aufitria-Uuugary 

1 , iMH 

41 


1 


! 

Belgium 

9,313 

.5,965 ! 

2,453 1 

■ 17C 

3,094 

245 

3 , 112 

283 

(Czechoslovakia 



505 

(0 

837 

* 2 

668 

» 11 

Denmark 

1 


633 

805 

(0 

575 


Finland 

110 

(0 

115 


177 

(1 3) 

192 


France 

0,304 

60 

6 , 1C7 

33 

6,49B 

30 

5,887 

20 

Germany 

15,312 

210 

2,206 

1 

5, 109 

24 

9,871 

66 

Hungary 



2 

12 

13 

11 

31 

8 

Italy.- 

1,698 

1 

1, 470 

3 

2,288 

1 

1,836 

2 

Japan 

6 27 

«27 

337 

1 

406 

1 

362 

(0 

Netherlands 

8.741 

2,488 

7, 743 

155 

11, 479 

166 

10,221 

232 

Norway.' 

445 


494 


605 


697 


Spain - 



544 


620 


516 


Sweden 

911 

7 

1,204 


1,212 

(0 

1,335 

0 ) 

United Kingdom 

15, 908 


15, 153 

17, 765 


13,621 


United States . 

7, 298 

101 

24,332 


16,589 


1^510 


Other countries 

575 

139 

134 

88 

257 

60 

694 

38 

Total- - 

69, 171 

67,533 

66,(549 

61, 716 

70,609 

74,957 

67, 551 

64,781 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearcb. Ofbeial sourcos except whore otherwise noted. 

1 Lees than 600 bushels. 

* Two-year average. 

* Intonmtional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics,, 

* Sea trade only. 

> Year beginning July 1 . 

* One year only. ' 
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Tablb 96. — Flttxteed: EstinuUed price per buskd, received by producere, United 

States, 1909-19Se 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Weight- 

September— 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

age 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cto. 

Ctn. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

-Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cte. 

CU. 

1909-1913 - 

167.0 

166.4 

163.3 

161.1 

166 6 

172.4 

173.6 

154.8 

175.9 

171.5 

169.0 

170.7 

165.1 

1914-1920 

274.8 

260.7 

254.9 

257.7 

263.2 

270.8 

276.9 

281.0 

281. 1 

276.6 

278.8 

186.8 

267.1 

1921-1926 

198.1 

201.0 

203.6 

210.5 

221.4 

2S1.3 

234.7 

234.7 

237.3 

22 a 4 

220.1 

213.3 

207.6 

1909 

123.0 

131.3 

146.4 

162.0 

182. 0 

193.0 

193. 5 

201.7 

202.6 

180.6 

196.6 

214.8 

148.6 

1910 

227.2 

231.8 

230.6 

226.4 

227.5 

237.3 

237.6 

238.2 

233.4 

216.3 

202.4 

201.4 

229.8 

1911 

204.3 

207.8 

196.4 

184.6 

189. 0 

187.4 

187.6 

186.2 

193.0 

201.7 

186.8 

leao 

195.8 

1912 

156.2 

140.6 

124.0 

110.4 

107.8 

114.2 

116.3 

114,0 

116.0 

114.6 

116.0 

123.2 

127.4 

1913 - 

126.2 

me 

119.3 

122.0 

126.0 

130.2 

132. C 

133.8 

135.8 

136.4 

143.4 

145.0 

123.0 

1914 

133.4 

123.0 

122.4 

130.4 

149.2 

160.8 

162.8 

168.6 

160. 6 

161.0 

14a 6 

144.0 

131.6 

1915 

146. 8 

166.5 

168,4 

180.0 

198.4 

206.7 

202.3 

197.0 

184.2: 

169.8 

170. 6 

184.2 

166.6 

191(5 

194.7 

217.0 

241.6 

249.6 

252.2 

253.4 

259.6 

283.4 

299. 7 

288.4 

274.8 

287.2 

233.8 

1917 

305.6 

302.2 

296.2 

303.7 

318.8 

338.2 

364.8 

376.5 

368.4 

356.4 

379.9 

395.8 

315.0 

1918 

381.0 

357. 4 

337.0 

333.9 

318.9 

318.8 

338.0 

355.0 

375. 4* 

416.7 

4914 

629.0 

374.2 

1919 

477.8 

410.2 

419 3 

43C.0 

445 0 

464.6 

m.2 

462.0 

434.6 

390.4 

331.6 

297.0 

427.0 


285.0 

259.9 

208.4 

170.2 

160.0 

153.4 

146.6 

134.2 

135. 7 

145. 8 

164. 0 

163.4 

217,6 

1921 

163. 8 

154.0 

145.0 

148.1 

162.1 

194.6 

217.4 

224.6 

233. g! 

230.0 

217.2 

200.8 

171.0 

1922 

189.1 

199.4 

211.0 

217 8 

229.9 

245. 4 

261. 6, 

279.5 

273.1 

248.4 

22 a 8 

210.4 

209.5 

1923 

208.4 

212.1 

211.4 

218.8 

218.8 

224.9 

223. 71 

217.7 

222.6 

213. 1 

218.1 

210.2 

212.3 

1924 

201.2 

210. 8i 

222. 7| 

235.8 

271.8 

275.3 

267. 8 

244.7 

251.8 

246.8 

227.6 

229.5 

220.7 

1925 

227.9 

1 

228.9 

228.1 

232.1 

224.5 

216.4 

202. 9 

207.0 

205.4 

203.9 

208.7 

215. 7 

224.7 

1926 

211.3 



196.4 












197. 5j 

195. 6j 




i 

i 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on Ist of me nth and 1st of succeed- 
ing month, September, 1909-December, 1923. 


Table 97. — Flaxseed: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers December 1, 
average 1 92 1-1 92 f), annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av- 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av- 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

Cfs ' 
150 
135 
140 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Wis_ 

Minn 

Iowa 

N DMk 

Cts. 

198 
209 

199 
204 
199 

Cts. 

150 

151 
153 
143 
139 

Cts. 

180 

218 

186 

214 

201 

Cts. 

210 

213 

210 

'212 

208 

Cts. 

225 

233 

225 

227 

223 

Cts. 

226 

230 

220 

22() 

225 

Cts. 

200 

197 

195 

193 

190 

Nebr 

Kans 

Mont 

U. S_..- 

Cts. 

201 

190 

194 

Cts. 

190 

186 

197 

Cts. 

210 

215 

193 

Cts. 

225 

215 

221 

Cts. 

• 230 
200 
220 

Cts. 

185 

200 

185 

S. Dak 

204.2 

146.1 

211.6 

210. 7 

227.4 

226.6 

194.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Tablb 68. — Flaxwed No. 1: Average price per buehd at Minneapclia, 1909-199& 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

DoU». 

Dolls. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1909-1913 

1. 

95 

1.90 

1.82 

1.82 

1.94 

1.96 

1.95 

1,98 

1.96 

1.89 

1.89 

1.96 

1. 02 

1914-1900 

2. 

99 

2.80 

2.91 

2.92 

3.02 

8 01 

3.10 

3.07 

8.09 

202 

219 

3.26 

2 03 

1921-1925 

2. 

31 

2.33 

237 

2.48 

2. 62 

2 73 

2. 68 

2 74 

266 

2 66 

2.54 

2 40 

2 47 

1909 

~1. 

if 

L57 

1.75 

1.93 

2.18 

2 i8 

" 2725 " 

238 

2 22 

2.04 

2 34 

2 47 

^27oo 

1910- 

2. 

66 

2.62 

261 

2 42 

260 

268 

2 60 

2.6fi 

2.47 

2 24 

2 10 

2 34 

2 49 

1911 

2.47 

2.35 

204 

2.06 

215 

206 

2 06 

216 

223 

225 

1.97 

1.86 

2. 14 

1912 

1. 

76 

1.60 

1. 35 

1.25 

1.29 

1.34 

t20 

1.29 

3.30 

1.31 

1.38 

1. 47 

1 . 2 s 

1913 

1. 

45 

1. 38 

1. 35 

1.44 

1.49 

1.53 

1. 68 

1.54 

L56 

1.59 

1.68 

L64 

L52 

1914 

L 

61 

L33 

L45 

1.54 

1.83 

L86 

1.91 

1.93 

1.95 

1. 70 

1. 67 

1.67 

1.70 

1915 

1. 

70 

L86 

1.99 

2.07 

2 3i 

2 32 

2 27 

213 

1.96 

1.80 

1.06 

215 

2tH 

1916 

2. 

1) 

254 

2 78 

284 

289 

2 81 

2 90 

3.18 

3.33 

3. 11 

2 01 

3.46 

2 91 

1917- 

3. 

38 

3.16 

3.29 

3.40 

3.60 

2 74 

4.08 

4.09 

3.93 

2 86 

4. 40 

4.39 

3. 78 

1018 

4. 

09 

3.59 

3. 77 

3.54 

3.41 

246 

3. 75 

3.88 

4.12 

4 16 

5.94 

6.87 

4. 19 



4. 

92 

4.32 

4.83 

4.99 

5.12 

6.09 

5. 02 

4.68 

4.53 

..92 

2 48 

2 28 

4. 52 

1920 

3. 

23 

2.83 

227 

206 

1.96 

1.82 

1. 78 

1.58 

L84 

1.86 

1.89 

2 01 

2 09 

1921 

2, 

03 

1.81 

1.81 

1.89 

213 

2^46 

2 57 

2 70 

2 80 

2.50 

250 

2 29 

2. 19 

1922 

2, 

28 

2 38 j 

2 48 

2.62 

280 

3.04 

3.07 

240 

2.94 

2.80 

2. 70 

234 

2.58 

1923 

o 

38 

2.4H 

2 42 

246 

260 

258 

2. 49 

2 47 

2.46 

2 44 

247 

2.44 

2.44 

1924 

% 

26 

2.40 

26H 

2.84 1 

3. 15 

212 

2.07 

2.79 

2.80 

2.68 

2.49 

2 54 

2.63 

1925 

% 

59 

2 5H 

2.56 

2.61 

2 50 

2 43 

2 32 

2 34 

230 

2.33 

2. 44 

238 

2 52 


2.33 

221 

2.22 

1 

2 24 





















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The figures shown for 19(M>-1920 are averages of daily 
closing prices compiled from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce: 1921-1925 are aver- 
age of daily prices weighted by oar-lot sales, compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Rocewrd. Data 
1899-1908 available in 1924 Ycarb^)ok, p. 546, Table 125. 


Table 99. — Flaxseed: Monthly average cash prices per bushel of 56 pounds at 

Winnipeg j 1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average; 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1014-1920 

2. 66 

2 Of) 

2. 82 

2 90 

2.86 

278 

2 96 

2.86 

2. 67 

2. 61 

2.70 

2 63 

2 76 

1921-1926 

2 05 

2 19 

2. 16 

2. 16 

2.18 

214 

2 14 

2. 12 

2.09 

210 

2.08 

207 

2 12 

1914 

1.26 

1.31 

1.36 

1.36 

1.36 

1. 40 

1.44 

1.42 

1.30 

1. 12 

1.24 

L29 

1.32 

1915 

1. 57 

1 61 

1.70 

1. 78 

1.78 

1.56 

1.48 

1. 42 

1.44 

1.63 

1.80 

1.84 

1.03 

1916 

2.00 

2. 07 

2.02 

1. 3S 

1.70 

L60 

1. 69 

1.92 

1. 92 

2 35 

2 58 

2 57 

2. 03 

1917 

260 

2 66 

2 60 

2 90 

3. 10 

286 

2.76 

2 34 

3. 12 

3. 05 

3. 13 

8.05 

2 84 

1918 - 

3. 18 

3 40 

2 81 

3,79 

2 70 

2 67 

4.23 

4. 19 

3. 94 

3. 43 

3.57 

3. 25 

3.68 

1919_ 

3.05 

3 07 

3. 46 

3. 65 

2iH 

4.59 

5.83 

5.64 

4. 74 

i 4.04 

4.62 

4.64 

4.35 

1920 

4.50 

4. 48 

4.82 

1 4.04 

4.43 

2 81 

3.28 

3. 10 

220 

' 2.68 

t 204 

L75 

3.60 

1921 

1.65 

1.60 

1.54 

1 1.33 

1.61 

1.61 

1.67 

1.80 

1.80 

1.63 

1.63 

1.60 

1.61 

1922 

1.71 

2 17 

2 . 2 s 

2.29 

2 42 

2 32 

2.37 

2 03 

2.02 

2 13 

t 209 

206 

2 16 

192:1 

2. 15 

2. :u 

2:19 

2.80 

2 43 

2 30 

2. 18 

2.06 

2.04 

208 

1 2.04 

1.95 

223 

1924 

208 

2. 22 

2, 07 

2 02 

2. 12 

211 

1 2.26 

2 34 

220 

i 2 33 

1 2 36 

2 48 

222 

1925 

2. 68 

2. 63 

2. 50 

2.35 

2.44 

2 37 

2 22 

2 40 

2 37 

2.33 

229 

226 

2 40 

192fi__ 

214 

205 

I 

1.92 

' 1.96 

1.93 

1.95 

2 08 

2 11 

205 

! 1.94 

1 

1 1.91 

L88 

1.99 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Canada Year Book, except for periods September, 1917, to August, 1919, inclusive, and January, 1924, 
to date, which are from reports of the Grain Trade of Canada. Monthly averages of weekly range except 
for wriod September, 1917, to August, 1919, when daily quotations were averageik 
efonversiou to United States currency beginning January, 1917, at rates of exchange as quoted by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and beginning January, 1920, at rates quoted ny Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Tablx 100. — Lin$eed oU; International trade, average 1909-191$, annual 19$3-t9i!B 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 81 


Country 

Average 190&- 
1913 J 

1923 

i024 

1925, preliminary 

Imports 

Kxjxirts 

Im^rts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

FBINCIPAL EXPORTING COURT- 









TRIES 









Beldtun 

10.233 

20,790 

1,196 

18, 477 

1,184 

19. 489 

1,657 

27,090 

Netherlands 

457 

73,634 

498 

116,317 

600 

142, 549 

163 

146,520 

United Kingdom 

68,018 

58,013 

9,184 

84, 379 

5,902 

68,477 

38,407 

66,786 

PRIN(TPAL IMPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 








• 

Argentina... 

880 

J 2 

555 

973 

739 

1,108 

1,016 

503 

Australia 

12,262 


*7,574 

* 30 

* 5,604 

*41 

* 5,828 

* 42 

Austria 


61982 

* 92 

8; 355 

* 110 

7 ; 635 

<347 

A ustria-H ungary 

J6,3fi7 1 

6, 542 



Rraxil I 

8,720 

8,058 


8,853 ] 


< *7,113 


British India 

3,430 

1, 967 

2,001 

748 

2,161 

545 

2, 139 

842 

Canada 

2, 279 


1,968 

59 

964 


341 

66 

Chile 

2 ; 864 

15 

2 , 249 


2,603 



Ozetdaosiovakia 


483 

(•) 

b015 

* 298 

2,032 

* 72 

Denmark 

V) 

(0 

359 

1,081 

'578 

67 

2 ; 110 

112 

Dutch East Indies 

' ® 3, 199 


3,580 


3. 597 


» 3,410 


Egypt 

3, 647 


1 3, 679 

li 

' 4, 122 

3 

4,001 

3 

Finland 

812 


! 4,438 


4, 358 


4, 490 

France 

3,382 

10,931 

1 11,225 

5,728 

13, 731 

6,062 

10,055 

3,305 

Germany 

5,231 

4, 377 

47,691 

673 

fl 8 , 508 

865 

58,779 

4,869 

Greece 

240 


746 

*1 

877 

, 



Hungary 



* 3, 128 

133 

3, 649 

205 

3,767 

53 

Italy 

1,042 

165 

2, 357 

239 

4, 378 

•m 

1,139 

i 460 

New Zealand 

4, 18S 


3, 406 

1 

3, 623 

9 

3, 673 

7 

Norway 

1,609 

JO 63 

4, 347 

8 

3,065 

j 55 

2,328 

< 6 

Philippino lsland.s 

800 


874 


S3i» 


' 748 


Sweden 

933 

1 6 

57 

287 

368 

81 

< 387 

937 

Switzerland- 

1 7, 82.5 

16 

9, 574 

2 

12, 471 

11 

11,047 

5 

Union of South Africa 

1 3, 449 


4, 469 

< 31 

4, 349 

« 41 

4,122 

<8 

United States 

2,005 

'" 4 ,“ 105 

43, 097 

3, 013 

13, 247 

2, 387 

13,607 

2,487 

Yugoslavia 

* 445 


* 2,041 


* 1, 519 


* 2, 743 

< 27 

Other countries , 

7,117 

1,460 

11,420 

I, 101 

10, 677 

748 

16,529 

758 

Total 

162,041 

188, 075 

197, 126 

233, 444 

197, 936 

242, 515 

210, 156 

246, 306 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Con- 
versions made on the basts of 7.6 pounds to the galloii. 

I Intomational Institjte of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

> Four-year average. 

3 Year beginning July 1. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

« Seven months. 

® Less than 500 pounds. 
f Not separately stated. 

8 /Two-year average. 

V Java and Madura only. 

JO Includes reexports. 
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Tabls 101 * — Limeed oil meal: Average price per ion at New Yorkf 1910-1926 


beginning 

^ptember 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

BoUs. 

DolU. 

Bolls. 

Bolh. 

BoUs. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

Bolh. 

1914-1930 

51.77 

61.09 

61. 77 

62.76 

54.00 

62.25 

51.46 

49.48 

47.68 

48.05 

6a 87 

64. 19 

61.27 

1921-1925 

46.20 

45.02 



49.63 

48.40 

46.64 

45. 10 

44.40 

43.71 

4103 

4173 


1910 

87.46 

36.00 

35.50 

35.50 

35.50 

36.60 

35.50 

34. 12 

33.75 

38.50 

3183 

35.71 

35.27 

1911 

40.00 

40. 76 

40. 12 

89.00 

39.66 

40.17 

39.75 

88.80 

38. 10 

37.30 

3a 57 

35.50 

38. 81 

1912 

35.38 

35. 30 

34.38 

32.76 

32.34 

31.90 

29.20 

27.80 

28. 12 

28.25 

29.40 

80.12 

31.25 

1013 

32.50 

32.00 

31.40 

31.26 

31.25 

21. 36 

81. 26 

31.60 

31.50 

32.27 

32.80 

3160 

31. 97 

1914 - 

33.62 

32 83 

32. 75 

36. 10 

38. 76 

41.00 

37. 13 

36.50 

32.50 

32.60 

35.81 

37.71 

35, 39 

1915 

39.70 

38. 76 

38.60 

40. 50 

40.60 

39.50 

36. 03 

32.86 

31. 50 

32. 12 

33. 00 

37.00 

3a 72 

1916 

39.50 

42.28 

45. 46 

47. 50 

48.60 

48.50 

48.38 

47. 00 

49. 44 

49. 25! 

51. 08 

53.50 

47. 51 

1917 

63.00 

54.00 

54. 42 

67. ()0| 

58.16 

58.50 

58. 50 

67.00 

52.60 

50. OOj 

52,80 

6100 

54.99 

1918 

65.00 

66. 00 

65. 75 

56.50 

62. is! 

03.35 

65.60 

65. 50 

70.50 

76.50 

82.30 

90.25 

66. 62 

1919 

81.58 

73. 80 

78. 76 

80. 75 

81. 50 

71. 75 

70 4d 

62.50j 

60.00 

60 00 

60.00 

60. 00 

70.09 

1920 

60.00 

60.00 

60. 80 

62. 00 

48.381 

43. 12 

43. 75' 

46. 00 

36.25 

^'•.OO 

41.60 

4a 86 

47. 05 

1921 

46.30 

40.00 

40.75 

48.00 

51.00 

61 62 

65. OOj 

49. 5C 

47. U 

49.20 

46.88 

46.60 

47. 61 

1922 

43.50 

1 43. 50 

0) 

(*) 

53. 50| 

54. 12 

46. 30! 

43. 25 

42. 50 

38. 00 

38. 00 

38.00 


1923 

45 00 

45. G2 

43.88 

46.00 

43. 75, 

42.00 

42.00 

40.60 

40.00 

39.90 

43. 75 

45.00 

43.03 

1924 

47. 80 

49. 38i 

50.62 

51. 30 

50.00 

47. 12 

42. 38 

42. 76 

42.88 

4181 

46.60 

48.38 

'46. 91 

1925 

48.38 

46.00 

60.00 

61.00 

49.88 

47. 12 

47. 60 

49.60 

49.00 

46.62 

4a 00 

46.75 

48.20 

1926 

49.00 


47.50 

1 

47. 50 












48. 25j 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From Annual Statistical Review of New York Prodooe 
Exchange and the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 


1 Nominal. 


RICE 


Table 102. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United Siates, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Pro<luction 

Price per 
bu.'ihcl re- 
ceived by 
pioduccrs 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 
Dec. 1 

V'ahie 
per 
acre ^ 

Domestic 
exports, 
libcal year 
begirmiug 
J^y 1 * 

Net im- 
ports, fis- 
cal >ear 
beginning 
July 1 » 



Bxish. oj 







Average: 

Acres 

46 lbs. 

Bushch 

Cents 

DoUars 

Bolls. 

Busheh 

Bushels 

1909-1913. 

710,000 

33.2 

23, 770, 000 

81. 5 

19, 361, 000 

27 . 05 

6, 398, 105 

7, 785. 400 

1914-1920- 

981,000 i 

38.0 

37, 265, 000 

152. 7 

56,892,000 

58. 01 

14, 183. 306 

6, 233, 312 

1921-1925- 

922. fXX) 

38. 7 

35. 708, 000 

116.4 

41,551,000 

45. 07 

IS, 903, 292 

1, 558, 361 

1909 

610, 000 

33.8 

20, G07, 000 

79. 5 1 

16, 392. 000 

26. 87 

4, 487, 287 

7, 820, 643 

1910 

723,000 

33.9 

24,510,000 

67 8 

16.624, 000 

22. 99 

5, 1.34, 365 

7, 2<‘2, 960 

1911 

696,000 

32.9 

22, 934, 000 

79. 7 

18,274.000 

26 26 

5, 824, 598 

1 6, 467, .506 

1912... 

723,006 

34.7 

25, d54, 000 

9.3.5 

23, 423, 000 

32.40 

5, 672, 990 

7, 539, 206 

3913 

827,000 

31. 1 

25, 744, 000 ‘ 

85.8 

32, 090, 000 

26. 71 

6,871,289 

9, 806, 084 

1914 

694,000 

34. 1 

23, 649, 000 

92.4 

21,849, 000 

31.48 

7, 334, 389 

7, 848, 181 

1915 ^ 

803,000 i 

36. 1 

28, 947, 000 

90.6 

20, 212, 000 

32.04 

9, 606, 099 

6. 931, 061 

1910 

869.000 

47.0 

40,861,000 

88.9 

36,311,000 

41.78 

12,315, 486 

6, 180, 934 

1917. .. 1 

981,000 

35.4 

34, 739. 000 

189.6 

6 1, 879, 000 

67. 16 

11,885,205 

13,095, 248 

1913 . 

1, 119,000 

34. .5 

38. 606, 000 

101 8 

74,042,000 

66 17 

12, 892, 196 

5, 3:W, 014 

1919.. 

1, 063, 000 ! 

39, 5 

41,985, 000 

266 6 

111,913,000 

105.28 

22, 899, 774 

I 3, 001, 362 

1920 

1, 330, 000 

39.0 

52, 066, 000 

119. 1 

62,036,000 

46.43 

22, 449, 930 

1,267,391 

1921 

921,000 

40.8 

37, 612,000 

95.2 

35, 802, 000 

38. 87 

33, 834, 616 

721,411 

1922 

1, 055,000 

39.2 

41,405,000 

93. 1 

38, 562,000 

3a 55 

21,583,817 

1, 168, 077 

1923 

895,000 

37.7 

i 33,717,000 

110. 2 

37,150,000 

41. 51 . 

17,245,060 

809, 262 

1924 

850,000 

38.2 

32, 498. 000 

i 138.6 

45, 009, 000 

52. 95 

12, 141,853 

1.332,315 

1925 

889,000 

37.5 

33, 309, 000 

153.8 

51, 232, 000 

57.63 

9,730^114 

3, 760, 749 

1926 - 

1, 018, 000 

40.3 

41, 000, 000 

109.7 

44,9^000 

44. 19 









Division d Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are eensus returns. 

> Based upon farm price Dec. 1. ^ 

* Commerce and Navigation of United atstes, 1909-1918, and the June issue of Monthly Summaries of 
Foreign Commeroe, 1919-1^. Domestic exports bore indude also shipments from the United States to 
Porto Rico mid Hawaii ; net imports are total imports minus reexpirls . Bushels are computed from pounds 
as reported in original by assuming 1 bushel of rough rioe to yield 27 pounds of cleaned rice. 

• Miminary. 
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Tablb 103. — Bice, rough: Acreage and production, by States, 19iS-19i8 

[In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926* 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Missouri 


1 

4 

' 10 


50 

300 

610 

South Carolina 

8 

8 

8 

8 

200 

70 

80 

86 

Georgia 

3 

3 

3 

3 

68 

51 

61 

60 

Florida 

2 




46 




Mississippi. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

10 

18 

18 

Arkansas 

135 

164 

178 

189 

8,332 

6,888 

7,628 

iaoi7 

Louisiana 

495 

440 

430 

495 

16,582 

15, 224 

14, 319 

16,088 

Texas 

146 

146 

168 

166 

5,800 

8,840 

6,216 

6^142 

California 

106 

00 

103 

149 

6, 671 

4,365 

4,800 

7,986 

United States.. 

896 

850 

889 

1, 018 

33,717 

32,498 i 

33, 309 

41,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Preliminary. 


Table 104 . — RicCy rough: Yield per acrCy by States ^ 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Mo 

Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

BibS. 

50.0 

14.0 

17.0 

Bus. 
75.0 
If. 0 
i 17,0 

Bus. 

i 61.0 

1 17 0 
20.0 


Bus. 

34.71 

36.9 

61. 6 j 

Bi9S. 

36.0 

36.1 
54.0 

Bus. 
36.0 
31.2 
55. 0 

Bus. 
33. 6l 

Bus. 
34 A 

Bus. 
33.3! 
37. O! 
46. 0 

Bus. 

32.6 
37.0 

63.6 

S. O 

Oa. 

Ela 

21.2 

21.4 

25.0 

26.0 
22.0 
20.0 
53.5 

26.0 
24. 1 

25.0 

19.0 

48.0 

25.0 
22 7 

23.0 

Tex 



U. S-... 

40.01 40.0 
53. 5i 48. 5 

Miss 

Ark 

i ii5 

45.2 

1 

18.0 
39. 5 

10.0 

1 42.0 

1 18.0 
, 43.0 

18.0 

53.0 

38. 7 40. 8 

1 

39.2 

37.7 

38.2 

37.5 

40.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Table 105 . — Rice: Acreage, yield per acre, a'nd prod^iction in specified countries, averages 1909-1913, 1921-1925, annual 1924-1926 


STATISTICS OF GRAINS 


888 


Production, in terms of cleaned rice 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

1,000 

pounds 

1,139,056 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



i! 

1 

f 

1 

f 

000 ‘6£6 

S 

wH 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

» » 1 

I t 1 

1 » 1 

1 I 1 

1 t t 

1 t 1 

1 1 * 

t » 1 

4 t 1 

§' 

1,000 

pounds 

925,250 

31,273 

18,247 

1,022 

25,000 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

51,614 

13.506 


'•M 

15 

1 

t 

1 

« 

21,439 
873, 130 
1,675 
16, 516 

CO o 

f78 

m 

t CO 

I 

1,000 

pounds 

902,722 

44,829 

2,039 

13,600 

6,327 

20,049 

56,130 

1*7.334 



25,908 
804, 135 
2,714 
13, 356 

1,088,691 

68,000 

i8§ 

i §i. 

Average, 

1921-1925 

il 

o5_f,-roi5' •» 

*|^rr r- ; 

i SSSi 8§g?g8s:g 

5 _»oin3Coo<o 

4* c4'ccc*5rt »rf t-T -T cf eo 

S ‘O t-, ^ . t'. CS M r-( 

” " co„ t- 

ss;|S| 5sg 

Sps III 

Average, 

1909-1913 


»c 

; iSI 

: s^<N^ 

t:SS‘c§8=l: a ! i 

O CO 55 cc CT 1 1 

ci a of to ot od <-? 1 I 

St s* i i 



Yield per acre 

192C 

prelimi- 

nary 

Pounds 

1,119 




1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

• 1 

• • 


1 

2,608 


1 1 
f 1 
• 1 

« 1 

1 1 

1 I 
• 1 

1 \ 

1 1 
f 1 

1 1 

I 

|S§ 




* 

2,244 




1 w 

I 

1 ^ 
1 

ig 


‘<00 

is? 

IC4 

' 1 

®9 

tj « 

(g" 



IS 

1 »c 

1 

I c7 


1 r' 
1 c 

I cv 

r 1 lC 

r ' 


tec 

i^ 

• 

* cs • 

js gja 

ti 
_ ® > 

«’‘S . 

p ^»c» 

Ait 

|lii 

^ ot- 





I c\ 

1 M 


1 er 

is 

<oo 


« CO 

1 t 

ic»t' 


Pounds 

922 

1 517 




g 

1 1 

04 

is 

Ip* 


1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

I 1 

' © £ ^ 

• ofi 

1 

Acreage 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

LOOO 

acres 

1,018 

63 





1 1 

1 1 

1 1 



Is 

> CO 

CO 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
• 1 

1 1 

1 1 

s 

1,000 

acres 

889 

54 

6 

2 

13 


: g 



■ CO CO CO 

1 1* T-« 

• cO 

I?J 

is 

1924 

1,000 

acres 

850 

53 

»o 

: g 



I O ■>»' CN 

I c? 

• 

1 CN 

. 

Average, 

1921-1925 

«OOOOi > 

rr 5 
: 

O ' 

; ^ 

0*^00 eo CO o 

» ^ CO 

left o 

1 t-t t- 

5:s >1^ 

- § “’S 

lll 

Average, 

1909-1913 

® t 

C3 


t'. »o 

: ^ 

COC< f-t ^ OO , , 

— *-1 ' * 

is gSS 

i* 1?? 

Country 

HOBISSBK HEimPHEEX 

United Stat^ 

Mexico 

Hawaii 

Central and South Amer- 
ica and West Indies: 
Guatemala 

Salvador 

Costa Rica 

^1. 

•2^ 

o2 

'Si 

Of* 

British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana. 

Porto Klco 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 

Europe: 

France 

Spain 

PortugaL 

Italy. 

YugcBlavia 

Bulgaria. 

Russia (northern Cau- 
casia) 

French \\ est Africa: 

French Guinea 

French Sene^ 

Sudan 

i 7 

1 1 
( 1 

1 < 

I 1 

1 1 

1 1 
• 1 

1 t 

1 • 

d i 

li 
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Table 106, — Rice^ in terms of cleaned rice: World production, 1909-19166 
[Million pounds— i. e,^ 000,000 omitted] 


Esti- 


Production in chief producing countries > 


Year 

tion for 
countries 
retwrting, 
all years ^ 

world 

produc- 

tion. 

exclusive 
of China * 

India 

Japan 

Indo- 

china 

Java 
and 
Ma- 
dura * 

Siam « 

Chosen 

Philip- 

pines 

United 

States 

1909 

88,498 

107,000 

63. 869 

16, 474 


6, 723 

3, 734 

2, 343 

1,164 

572 

1910 

87i 201 

lOfli 000 

64, 552 

14,6.50 


6; 738 

3 ; 466 

3 ; 269 

];267 

681 

1911 

88i 767 

109] 000 

63^ 943 

16; 246 


6,170 

4,633 

3 ; 634 

' 717 

637 

1912 

87, 683 

109, (K)0 

(53; 802 

15, 778 


6,842 

4 ; 661 

3, 413 

1, 612 

696 

1913 

89,486 

113,000 

64,656 

16, 789 

8,051 

6,440 

4,994 

3,804 

1,404 

716 

1914 

87, 970 

113,000 

61. 109 

17,909 

9,521 

6,339 

4,708 

4, 439 

1,100 

657 

191, 

99, 926 

124, (XK) 

73, 315 

17, 569 

7,921 

6, 451 

4, 78(5 

4,030 

1, 289 

804 

191(5.- 

105, 798 

129.000 

78, 521 

18,363 

6,733 

6,409 

5, 011 

4, 377 

1, 745 

1,135 

1917--- 

107,084 

132,000 

80,638 

17,142 

6.313 

6,742 

5. m 

4.261 

2, 213 

965 

1918 

80, 674 

105,000 

54, 526 

17, 186 

6,302 

6,409 

4,(542 

4, 765 

2, 089 

1,072 

1910 

100,916 

123,000 

71,743 

19,106 

6,632 

7, 435 

3,114 

3, 974 

2, 247 

1,166 

1920 - 

90.610 

117,000 

61. m 

19,858 

6,284 

6. 250 

5,868 

4,639 

2,665 

1,446 

1921 — 

99, 811 

127,000 

74, 278 

17. 336 

7,931 

6,624 

5, 806 

4,500 

2,681 

1,045 

1922 

104, 185 

133,000 

75, 524 

19, 067 

7, 803 

6,864 

6, 954 

4, 717 

2,70;J 

1,150 

3923 — 

89,992 

118,000 

63,164 

17. 418 

7, 206 

6, 832 

6,034 

4,767 

2, 571 

937 

1924 

97, 827 

128,000 

69, 657 

17,960 

7,859 

7,076 

6, 779 

4,15;t 

2, 818 

903 

1927) 

96, 761 

126,000 

68,000 

18, 756 

7,841 

6, 6V7 

6, 733 

4,641 

1.937 

925 

1920 (prelim).- 




17, 464 

8 7,950 

7, 657 


4, 850 


1. 139 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The figures for each year Include the crop harvested 
in the Nortliern Ilomisphere within the calendar year and the following harvest in the Southern Jlenii- 
spherc. Estimates of world rice production for the period 1900-11H)9 apjx'ar in Agriculture yearbook, 
1U24, p. m. 

’ rountrios reporting from 1909 to date include India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Italy, Spain, 
and Dutch (luiana. 

2 Revised figures based on additional infdrnmtion since the publication of the 1924 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture due principally to changes in th4‘. figures for Java and Madura and Siam. 

3 China would rank among the chief producing countries, but owing to luck of oflicial statistics has boon 
omitted 

< Irrigated nc^,. The changes in lltc figim*s for Java and Madura from those iiroviously reixirtod are 
t)ased on official infonnalion recently received as to the iiercentage of cleaned rice obtained from paddy 
and rough not'. 

s Estimated figures obtained bv niultlplymg acreage under rice as classified for revenue punioses up to 
1912 and acreaire as reported by the Department of Land and Agriculture from 1912 on by an average yield 
for the years J 920-1923 for which yearns ollieial estimates have been published of areas, >ield, and total 
production. 

e liough preliminary estimate. 


Table 107. — Rice, rough: Receipts at New Orleans, 1009-1925 


Y car 
begin- 
ning 

A u- 
gun 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

M ar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

1009--. 
1910. 
1911-. . 
19J2_.- 

1913- -- 

1914- -. 

1915- -. 

1916- .. 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 
1921 ... 
1922-.. 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 
1926.-. 

Sacks 
283, 974 
178,691 
114,011 
112, 153 
207,267 

196, 206 
167, 961 
221,968 
160, 843 
127, 893 

115,840 
172,155 
221, 669 
96,959 
43,257 

83,872 

129,073 

Sacks 
322, 339 
320, 846 
233,663 
185, 820 
166, 016 

224,773 
297, 334 
288,260 
255, 102 
345, 669 

268, 661 
247, 671 
173,694 
178,308 
08,896 

174, 271 
128, 641 

Sacks 
217, i89 
169, 886 
233,217 
189,805 
116,727 

152,666 
190, 521 
263, 145 
249, 538 
il64, 037 

|207,085 
1^1,608 
143, 017 
253,657 
H9;Y55 

193, 047 
^ 87, 133 

Sacks 
117,975 
110, 298 
191,919 
206,008 
196,066 

214, 241 
252,763 
233, 276 
178, 079 
99,732 

111,712 
209, 144 
83,941 
194.110 
117, 374 

166,857 

78,948 

t 

Sacks 
77, 507 
116,610 
81, 499 
190, 303 
146, 384 

194, 462 
87, 769 
113,264 
59, 645 
76, 789 

163, 265 
131, 886 
193, 487 
136, 372 
108, 164 

119,084 
,141, 345 

1 

Sacks 
161, 750 
109, 12:1 
135, 770 
79, 293 
149, 067 

62,061 
125, 526 
30,991 
34, 144 
92,246 

129, 627 
113,196 
104,856 
86,853 
86,844 

79,519 

1 

Sacks 
85, 257 
57, 123 
107, 660 
16,056 
105,964 

86,702 
73, 025 
93,454 
58,814 
89,522 

60, 616 
50,944 
101, 621 
51,284 
31,873 

74,286 

Sacks 
62, 776 
51, 196 
28,718 
31, 309 
45,068 

38,760 
84,838 
146,602 
132, 926 
61,048 

46, 042 
142,962 
232,778 
17, 365 
38,852 

13, 145 

Sacks 
84, 947 
57, 742 
6,885 
2,587 
49, 118 

4, 684 
47,153 
64,833 
56, 054 
64, 581 

52,096 
126,032 
85, 551 
96,324 
9,559 

14, 323 

Sacks 
81. 723 
64, 059 
3,868 
6, 703 
26, 253 

3, 5< 5 
11, 422 
11,968 
30, 350 
47, 964 

44, 786 
227, 415 
24,236 
19, 721 
6,145 

6,338 

Sacks 
65, 093 
23,499 
510 
24, 947 
10,684 

10,122 
1. 446 
10,602 
1,882 
23, 373 

64, 554 
119,643 
20,966 
39. 402 
674 

9,163 

Sacks 
8,817 
30,689 
19,968 
20, 507 
7,546 

8,496 

1 973 

i 9,987 
4,524 
16,724 

32,960 
86, 771 
16,378 
4 : 1 , 424l 
742 

6,406 

Sacks 

1, 509. 347 
1, 289, 761 
1, 156, 678 
1, 074, 491 
1,217,030 

1, 196, 737 
1, 349, 721 
1, 478, 248 
1,221,901 
1, 189. 578 

1, 277, 046 
1, 909, 427 
1, 402. 084 
1,212.679 
662, 135 

930, 312 

I 





i 




Division of Statistics land Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Soard of Trade. „ , ^ 

Data for 1891-1908 available in 1924 Yoarf :;cir, p. 6R4. Table 139. 

A sack of rough rice contains 192 pounds. 



STATISTICS OF GRAINS 


SS7 


Tablb 108. — Uice^ rough: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 

rnonthj 1909-19B5 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mm-. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

31 

28or29 

31 

30 

31 

30 

81 


Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

1909 

187, M8 

223. 616 

250,743 

228,862 

244.030 

276, 499 

236. 948 

184.915 

170, 713 

164,766 

150, 993 

120, 129 

1910. 

168, 849 

256, 155 

249, 329 

306,309 

222, 167 

188, 907 

185, 843 

139, 147 

121, 652 

100, 316 

67,891 

76, 114 

1911 

42, 623 

104,491 

102,064 

121.966 

117, 705 

113, 246 

137, 887 

79, 367 

74, 114 

77, 982 

67, 668 

47,564 

1932 

65, 951 

49,215 

81, 190 

72,760 

113,776 

116,737 

79, 015 

46, 160 

27, 565 

16,690 

14,015 

8. 145 

1913 

62, %2 

30, 342 

21, 008 

33,491 

70, 882 

67,008 

44, 485 

32,582 

14,907 

17, 198 

14, 676 

6,673 

1914 

21, 202 

62, 574 

79, 746 

97, 410 

128, 376 

112,480 

IIB, 566 

102, 266 

91.882 

80,527 

37,990 

14. 801 

1915 

72,640 

75, 416 

73, 052 

131, 18) 

109,918 

137, 555 

130,693 

107, 135 

75, 338 

39, C42 

26, 457 

14, 091 

1916 

69, :i03j 

89, 996! 

81,465 

101, 734 

78, 0931 

62, 228 

62,966 

62,880 

ar, 776 

8, 887 

4,419 

1, 162 

1917 

60, 5171 

69, 592 

68, 967 

67, 802 

58,607 

75, 695 

o:i,233 

68,809 

19, 344 

6, 062 

3, 693 

368 

1918- 

28, 761 

128, 751 

118, 040 

117, 13^ 

. 52, 614i 

24, 404 

43, 607 

43, 789 

41, 869 

60,607 

9,117 

13,606 

1919 

38, 307 

66, 400 

53,647 

39, 733; 

51, 586! 

41,700 

46, 029 

37, 192! 

28,037 

22,266 

15, 869 

6. 428 

1920 

70, 906, 

125, 650 

146, a54 

09, 932 

58, 082, 

36,712 

30, 46)6 

46, 089, 

49, 172 

'A 652 

40,768 

24, 158 

1921 

38, 499 

40,4191 

37. 465 

36. 826 

69,664 

68, 660 

66, 778 

63, 200| 

70,0f . 

67, 161 

48, 205 

21, 184 

1922 

31,218 

37, 942l 

35, 848 

56,667! 

43,668 

66,926 

64,249 

54, 0611 

W, 526 

34, 074 

37, 879 

41,967 

19'23 

41,967 

60, 013 

40,686 

18,446 

26,445 

34, 280| 

48,031 

34, 897| 

46, 920 

36,241 

35,149 

34, 188 

1921 

91, 065 

34, 244 

41,802 

1 5:1,854 

85, 701 


70,182 

38, 260 

24, 966 

22,956 

19, 179 

3,846 

1925 

23, 636 

20,611 

16,628 

1 26,923 

39, 734 

60, 21 9j 

















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of 'Prade. 

Data for 11)05-1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 654, Table 140. 

A sack of rough rice contains 102 pounds. 


Table 109. — Rice, clean: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 

month, 1909-19.^^5 


Year beginning 

, Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1 Feb 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

!May 

June 

July 

August 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

^•1 

|28or 29 

31 

30 

31 

30 j 

31 


Pock' 

Pock' ! 

Pock- 

j Poch 

Pock- 

Pock' 

Pock' 

Pock- 

Pock- 

Pock' 

Pock- : 

Pock- 


fts 

ets 

ets 

1 ets 

ets \ 

ets 

ets 

ets 

ets 

ets 

ets 

ets 

1900 

76, 132i 

94,008 

125, 794 

101.543 

111.286i 

112, 279 

120, 021 

92, :{9r) 

65, 504 

111,042 

109, 505 

139. 959 

1910 

122, 747 

92, 394, 

94, 792 

107,576 

1106, 429 

104, 5:46 

97, 634 

80,190 

65, 679 

K.3, 126 

76; 295 

60; 258 

1911 

76,236 

59, 552 

95, 387 

1142,990 

172,2301 

206, 126 

240, 708 

27.J. 925 

257, 546 

20.5, 144 

161,738 

202, 916 

IDli: 

161,317 

123, 701 

179, 323 

ll7:i,897 

197, 744 

219, 185 

225, 167 

191, 090 

159, 795 

145, 754 

93, 363 

65,289 

J913 

73,386 

69, 1251 

38,589 

73, 403 

107,3:44 

118, 686|136, 081 

104, 240 

113, 723 

117, 070 

130, 651 

88, 135 

1914- 

55, 858 

78, 427 

70,668 

93. 456 

129,561 

164,413 

22^4, 043 

205,858 

170, 745 

159, 009 

140, 687 

124,779 

1915 

02,172 

77, 563! 

SA 685 

126,921 

1183, 242 

219, 332 

252,751 

257; 194 

268, 454 

243. 710 

241.344 

202, 906 

1916 

14 :i. 196 

117, 8441 

157, 769 

243, 810 

2.52, 161 

157, 092 

123. 371 

109, 188 

258, 342 

205, 059 

154, 870 

126, 552 

1917- 

109,947 

06,790 

14:i, 409 

227, 715 

'270, :464 

237, 150 

U7,617| 

126,814 

106, 975 

72, 192 

27,018 

;i,913 

19 IM 

27, 750 

H7, 082 

76, 091 

79,97:3 

107, 798 

117,467 

185,070 

206, 819 

199,396 

i:56,996 

184, 242 

111, 459 

1919.. . 

85, 554 

152, 194' 

243, 152 

243, 850 

280, 245 

363, 442 

421. 258 

399, 979 

1257,079 

248,667 

201,019 

166. 394 

1920. 

172,419 

174. 156 

176, 928 

277, 2281 

400, 8061 

359, 321 

201, 871 

158, 452 

142, 796 

180,450 

179, 086 

86,604 

1921 

114,635 

128, 099 

135, 454; 

114, 594 

144,587 

177,698 

180,096 

294, 626 

315, 960 

244,808' 

308, 557 

238,899 

1922-- . 

123,463 

91,028 

97, 6611 

124, 710 

193,886 

276, 407 

172,764 

162, 171 

151,443 

158,965 

189,106 

130, 240 

192:^ 

91,843 

73,990 

95, 516 

120,592 

167, 105 

187, 581 

177,306 

135, 323 

139, 3:10 

116, 136 

94,993 

70,836 

1924-. . 

86, 848 

138, 446 

171,893 

183,984 

264, 731 

242,992' 

272.666 

254, 347 

214, 007 

133.528 

116, 281 

62, 346 

192.5- 

86, 641 

128.788j 

98,8^ 

11.5. 322 151- 720 











1 ' 1 

1 








Division of Statistical and Historical Kevsearch. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

l>ata for 1906-1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 665, Table 141, 

A pocket of cleaned rice contains 100 pounds. 
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Table 110. — Rice: International trade^ average 1909--1915j annual 1993-1996 
[Thousand pounds— i. 000 omitted] 


Tear ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 

1923 

1924 

i 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

rniNCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 







1 


Brasil 

24 , 753 

1 102 

6 

7.5,293 

43,118 

14,439 

163,620 

743 

British India 

278, 272 

5, 3.37, 516 

349,213 

4,554,264 

391,028 

5,120,288 

* 181, 167 

*6,539,603 

French Indo-China-. 

41 

2, 288,040 

64 

2,82(V653 

8 89 

*1,969, 316 

*309 

*2,369,372 

Italy - 

4,415 

142,239 

2,558 

190, 413 

4,447 

378, 387 

636 

363,582 

Madagascar 

« 153 

» 13, 985 

1 

114,432 

» 8 

211,709 

*6 

93,284 

Siam * 


1, 928, 507 

4 

2 , 894, 440 

1 

2, 496, 837 

3 

2, 975, 131 

Spain 

5, 467 

18,063 

18i 

149, 446 

31 

' 115, 847 

628 

99; 867 

United States 

209, 814 

16,215 

48, 520 

348, 839 

40,737 

154,609 

68,466 

66,700 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina.. 

93,084 

6,853 

103, 161 

234 

97,879 

972 

149, 216 

619 

Austria 



47, 898 

1 

627 

60,672 

» 100 

58,063 

*237 

A ustria-II ungary 

183,411 

461 





Belgium I..! 

180, 830 

99,948 

80,461 

1,549 

81,8^ 

i, ,«4 

89,359 

3, 193 

Bntisli Malaya 

*1, 999, 672 

31, 290. 475 

1,268,645 

455,833 

1,308,298 

420,458 

1, 465, 495 

647, 3.52 

Canada 

32, 109 

2,354 

53,027 

2. 278 

37, 2.54 

3,115 

45,380 

1, 593 

Ceylon 

821, 6.54 


881,441 

5 

876,700 

46 

968, 916 

33 

(/hina 

704,992 


1, 846, 499 

5, 193 

1,750, 741 

5,591 

1, 684, 617 

4, 701 

Cuba 

262,207 


442, 984 


444,707 

CicchoRlovakin 


92, 279 

37 

11.3, 788 

71 

111,335 

232 

Dutch East Indies... 

1,178,111 

132, 400 

920,919 

64, 890 

995, 200 

88,794 

* 5.57, 352 

» 62, 488 

Egypt 

98,690 

53,700 

113,454 

23,730 

.39,985 

72,739 

97, 915 

62, 124 

France 

517,861 

79, 087 

646, 721 

77, 761 

431, 4.54 

66, 552 

501, 126 

93, 904 

Germany. 

913, 772 

396, 628 

346, 775 

4. 873 

912,869 

462, 298 

1, 17.5, 269 

448, .534 

Hongkong 



2,628, 404 

2,285,810 

2, 187, 930 

1, 760,410 

«1, 429, 037 

«1, 174, 680 

Hungary 



1.5,60.5 

280 

43, 549 

296 

31,8.50 

922 

Japtta 

055, 676 

61,936 

589, 8.51 

10, 447 

1,089,290 

8, 182 

1, 713, 523 

28,995 

Mauritius.. 

132,v543 

M,446 

138, 144 


97,728 


* 136, 188 


Netherlands 

778,082 

476, 276 

186,868 

50,771 

251,901 

149, 101 

295, 714 

23.3, 890 

Philippine Islands. 

412, 781 

*4 

146, 494 

1 1,390 

333, 134 

479 

223, 103 

634 

Russia 

250, 461 

5, 746 

3 14,806 


3 124, 262 

3 2, 600 

194, 537 

* f»8 

United Kingdom 

768,853 

90,564 

i 313, 386 



22,943 

319, 624 

22, 425 

294,020' 

18,963 

Other countries 

931,799 

284,285 

1,484, 043 

178,533 

1, 56-4, 763 

241,663 

1, 508, 615! 

■ 

54,410 

Total: 

11,440,103 

12, 734, 8:^0 

12, 762, 248 

14, 334, 963 

1.3, 641, 8,56 

13, 768, 667 

13, 144,264 

14, 235, 724 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is Included paddy, unhulled, rouvb. cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Kice bran is not includea. Rougn rice, or mddy, where 
specifically reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at the ratio of 162 i>oundb oirougn or unhulled 
to JOO pounds of cleaned. “Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of the United King- 
dom is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is psaotically all hulled rice. 
Cargo rice, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to twms of cleaned. 
Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken ^ itbout being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

* Thrae-year average. 

* Sea trade only. 

a International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Fiscal year Apr. l-Mar. 31. 

* Java and Madura only. 

® Six months. 

7 Two-year average. 

* One year only. 



STATISTICS OF GRAINS 


Table 111 . — Rice, rough: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, De- 
cember 1, average 19S1-19B5, annual 1921-i9f^6 


state 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

11921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 

1 

1920 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

\Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts, 

s c 

119 

97 

115 

1^ 

140 

125 

'jl20 

La 

114 

86 

89 

107 

136 

153 

105 

Oa 

125 

92 

117 

132 

140 

145 

110 

Tex 

116 

101 

90 

116 

125 

149 

110 

Fill 

130 

97 

130 

136 

140 

150 


Calif 

135 

115 

IKT 

112 

166 

170 

131 


118 

118 

110 

115 

136 

110 

120 





Ark- — - 

110 

1 

92 

88 

112 

138 

150 

100 

U. 8--_. 

118.2 

96.2 

93.1 

110.2 

138. 6 

153.8 

|l09.7 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Lstimatos. 

Table 112. — Rice, rough: Wholesale price per 162 pounds at New Orleans, 1909-- 

1926 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Do^ls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

UtOO 

3. 50 

2. 98 

2. 80 

2. 75 

2 62 

3. 05 

2 75 

2- 50 

2. 90 

2. 86 

2 56 

3 90 

2 «.i 

1010 

2. 80 

2. 28 

2.28 

2.36 

2. 43 

2. 50 

2. 30 

2. 16 

2. 16 

2 35 

2 26 

2 75 

2.41 

1911 - 

2.82 

2 50 

2. 68 

2. 78 

2. 66 

2. <92 

8. 30 

3. 52 

3. 92 

3. 82 

3 56 

4. 28 

3 23 

1912- 

3. 58 

3.38 

2. 66 

3. 20 

3.38 

3. :>3 

3. 59 

3. 50 

2.95 

3.62 

3. 25 

3.42 

3 34 

1913 

3. 75 

3. 40 

3 16 

100 

2. 75 

3. 10 

2. 70 

2 20 

2. 62 

3. 12 

3.08 

3. 38 

3. 10 

1914 

4. 32 

3.90 

2 65 

2.75 

3 38 

3 18 

3.60 

3 68 

3. 75 

3. 56 

3. 55 

3 38 

3. 48 

1915 

3 20 

2 86 

2. 06 

3. 13 

2 82 

2. 78 

8.35 

3, 56 

3. 62 

2. 73 


3. 10 


1916 

3.91 

3.06 

3. 18 

3. 44 

3. 30 

3 32 

3. 53 

3. 72 

5. (H) 

6, 33 

5. 50 

6. 40 

122 

1917 - 

6. 02 

6.50 

6 (K) 

0 8H 

7. 10 

7.25 

7.63 

8.31 

7. 70 

8. 53 

7.88 

7, 12 

7.29 

1918 

7.20 

7.00 

0. 25 

6. 12 

6.26 

5. 88 

1 



7. 38 


9. 88 


1919 

13. 00 

9. 56 

S. 38 

8.48 

8.38 

10. 51 



9. 62 

8. 88 

9.88 



1920- 

6 38 1 

5 88 

4 75 

4 75 



2.90 

3. 02 


3. 08 

2. 88 

’2 78* 


1921 

3 52 

3. 63 

3 58 

3 24 


1 11 

3. 58 

101 

’ 3 .’ 35 ’ 

3.22 

3. 66 

4. 01 


1922 

3. 89 

3. (K) 

3. 11 

4. 00 

^58 

3. 57 

3. 41 

103 


3.25 

3. 98 



1923 

4. 44 

3.96 

3.88 

4. IS ^ 

4.28 

4.02 

4.a3 

4.61 

4. 84 

4.25 




1924 

4. 78 

4. 22 

4.47 

j 

5.02 

6. 12 

5.80 



5 54 

1 5 01 

6.96 

5. 95 

1 

1925 

6.54 

4. r<i 

4.50 

4.72 ^ 

1 5.32 

1 ' 




1 



i . 






1 

1 

1 

1 _ 



1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

('ornpilcd from annual reports of the Orleans Board of Trade, average of monthly range. 
Data for 189t>-l<K)8 available in 1024 Yearbook, p. Table 144. 

Table 113. — Rice: Wholesale price per poundy 1909-1926 
NEW YORK (CLEANED, DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD) 


Year beginning 
Apgust 


Aug 


Average: 

10(Hi-I013 

1014-1020- 


Cents 

4.9 

8.9 


1021-1926-. 7.0 


1909.. .. 

1910 

1911 

1912.. 

1913.. . 


6. 9 

4.4 
8 9 
6 . 0 
5. 1 


1914 

1915.. . 
191G... 

1917.. . 

1918 

1919.. 
1920 ] 


6.3 
6 . 2 
6 . 2 
7.9 
10. I 
14 3 
14.0 


1921. 

1022. 

19li3 

1921 

1925 


6 7 
7. 5 
7.9 

7 8 
8. 1 


1920, 


8.2 


Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

} Dec. 

1 

Jan. 

1 Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aver- 

age 

Cnits 

Cents 

Cents 

Certt.s 

Cents 

1 Cenfjs 

Ci’iUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

4 8 

4 8 

16 

4 6 

4 7 

1 4.7 

4.6 

1 5 

4. 6 

16 

4. 6 

17 

8 7 

8.4 

8. 1 

8 3 

8.2 

1 8.1 

8. 2 

S.4 

S. 7 

8.9 

9. 1 

8.5 

7 6 

7.5 

7.5 

7. 6 

7.7 1 

1 7.8 

7 8 

7.7 

7. S 

7 9 

7 9 

7.7 

•S. 2 

6. 1 

19 

1 8 

6.0 

18 

4. 6 

4. 1 

14 

4. 4 

14 

18 

4. G 

4.4 

4. 1 

4 1 

1 2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3. 7 

3.8 

4.1 

4. 2 

13 

12 

4 2 

4. 4 

17 

4. 9 

19 

5. I 

6. 1 

6. 1 

16 

4. 9 

4 9 

19 

4 9 

19 

4 9 

4.9 

19 

19 

19 

6.0 

19 

5. 1 

6. 1 

5.1 

5.0 

19 

19 

19 

19 

1 9 

10 

19 

5.0 

5. 7 

5. C 

5.6 

5.4 

5.2 

5.4 

6.4 

5.4 

-5. 4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.4 

19 

4.9 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

6 1 

6. 1 

6.1 

, 6.1 

5. 2 

6. 2 

5.2 

5. 4 

6.4 

6.4 

6. 6 

7. 1 

8. 8 

8. 6 

8.4 

6,3 

7, 8 

8. 2 

9 0 

8 9 

8.9 

8.9 

9 4 

9.6 

9. 0 

10.0 

10.1 

9.0 

10 1 

10. 2 

10.6 

10 5 

10.4 

10 4 

10 4 

10 4 

10. 7 

11. 7 

13.7 

10.8 

11 1 

13. C 

13.8 

14 2 

118 

118 

118 

H. 8 

11 8 

11 8 

1 114 

114 

13. 2 

11. 1 

7. 4 

8.5 

7.5 

6,0 

6. 9 

6. 5 

6, 1 

6. 5 

C, 6 

&4 

7. 0 ^ 

7. 0 

7.0 

7.0 

7 0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7. i 

7. 6 

7.5 

7.1 

7. 5 

7 6 

7.4 

7 4 

7.8 

/.8 

7. 7 

7.6 

7.9 

7. 9 

7.9 

7.7 

7. 7 

7. 0 ^ 

? 6 

7.6 

7.8 

7. 8 

7. S 

7 8 

7. 8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7. 7 

7 5 

7 6 

7.8 

7 8 

8. 1 

8. : 

8 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8.1 

7.9 

7.9 

8.2 

7.9 

8.2 

7.9 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

S.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8 2 

a 2 

8.1 


i 1 
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Tablb 113. — Bice: Wholeeale price per pound, i909-t926 — Continued 

NEW OKLEANS (HONDTOAS, CLEAN, FANCY) 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Ceriti 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3. 6 

Z.1 

3.7 

3.6 

. 3.5 

3.8 

3.7 

4.0 

3.7 

1914-1930 

6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.2 

6.3 

6.6 

6,7 

6.7 

7.2 

7.3 

6.0 

1921-1925 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

1909 

4.1 

a6 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

3,5 

3.7 

3.7 

1910 

3.8 

3. 0 

3. 4 

3. 1 

3.2 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3.6 

3.2 

1911 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

3.8 

1912 

4. 1 

4. 1 

3.6 

3.8 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4.0 

3.9 

(4.0 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4.4 

4.0 

1913 

4.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

1914 

4. 1 

4.2 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

3.9 

4.1 

I 

4.0 

4. 1 1 

4 2 

4.2 

4.0 

1915 

3. 6 

3. 3 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.5 

3.6 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 1 

4. 2 

3.9 

3.8 

1916 

3.8 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

1 4.1 

5.2 

5.9 

a3 j 

6.3 

4.5 

1917 

6. 1 

6. 4 

6.7 

6. 6 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.6 

8. 2 

8.3 

8. 3 i 

8.4 

7.3 

1918 

7.6 j 

7.6 

7. 5 

7.3 ; 

7. 5 

7.8 

7.7 

8.0 

7.9 

7.0 

9, 2 

10. 1 

7.9 

1919 - 

10. 9 

12. 2 

11.8 

11.9 

12.3 

12. 7 

12.8 

12. 5 

12. 3 

12. 2 

12. 3 1 

12.5 

12.2 

1920 

10.0 ! 

9.6 

7.9 

6.9 

6. 6 

4. 6 

4.7 

5.4 

6. 3 

5. 5 

5. 8 

6.0 

6.6 

1921 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

6.7 

! 6.9 

6. 4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.9 

1922. 

6.6 

6.6 

6. 5 

6. 5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6. 5 

1 6. 5 

6.6 

1923 

6. 5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.3 

1 6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

1924 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

! 6.9 

7.2 

7.4 

1 7.6 

6.9 

1925 

7.3 

7.1 

^ 7.1 

1 7.5 

7.9 

8.2 

&2 

8.0 

7.9 

1 7.6 

7.5 

1 7.5 

1 

j 7.6 

1926 

7.6 

7.6 

0) 

^ 0) 

0) 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the New York Journal of Commerce 
and New Orleans Times- Picayune, averages of daily range. 

I Not quoted. 

BUCKWHEAT 

Table 114. — Buckwhecti: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,. United Slates, 

1909-19t6 


Average: 

im-mn. 

I914-1920. 

1921-1925. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


Year 


Acreage 


Average 

yield 


per acre 


Price i)er 
bushel 
Produo- received 
tion by pro- 
ducers, 
Dec. 1 


Farm Value 
value per acre 
Dec. 1 


DomeslK^ 
exjwts, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 13 


1,000 

acres 

843 

820 

735 


BusAeis 

Q/m 

pounds 

2a4 

18.1 

19.1 


1,000 

htishcU 

17,242 

14,8«7 

14,017 


Cents 
09.8 
124.6 
90 7 


1,000 

dollars 

12,033 

18,507 

12,718 


Dollars 
14.27 
22. 57 
17.30 


Bushels 
32,099 
.279, 76:' 
201,226 


878 

360 

833 

841 

805 


2a5 
2a 5 
21. 1 
22.9 
17.2 


17,983 
17,508 
17,549 
19, 249 
13, 833 


70.2 
66 . 1 
72. 6 
66. I 
76.5 


12,628 
11,636 
12, 735 
12, ?20 
10, 446 


14.38 
13.53 
15.29 
16. 12 
12. 98 


158,160 
223 
180 
1, 347 
686 


1914. 

1916. 
1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 
19120. 


792 

769 

828 

924 

1,027 

700 

701 


21.3 

19.6 
14. 1 

17.3 
16. 5 

20.6 
ia7 


16,881 
15,056 
11,662 
16,022 
16,905 
14,399 
13, 142 


76.4 
78. 7 
112. 7 
160.0 
166. 5 
146. 1 
128.3 


12.892 
11, 843 
13. 147 
25. 631 
28, 142 
21.032 
16,863 


16.28 
15. 40 
15.88 
27. 74 
27. 40 
30. 

24.06 


413,643 
515, 304 
260,102 
5,567 
119,616 
244,786 
399,437 


1921. 

1922. 
1023. 

1924. 

1925. 


080 

764 

739 

746 

747 


209 
19,1 
10 9 
J7.9 
18.7 


14,207 

14,564 

13,966 

13,367 

13,994 


81.2 

88. 5 
93.3 
102.6 
88.8 


11,640 

12,889 

13,029 

13,706 

12,423 


1(197 
10 87 

17.63 
18.40 

16.63 


484,763 
171, 536 
92,687 
190,901 
66,345 


1926*. 


707 


18.3 


12,922 


11,408 


16. 14 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of United States, 1909-1918, and J ime issue of Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1926, including buckwheat nour since Jan. l, 1922. 

» Proiiminary. 
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TABIiiQ 115. — Buckwheat: Acreage and production^ bp StateSf 19^3-19^6 

[In thousands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Acres 

Aeree 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine 

10 

13 

14 

15 

230 

312 

364 

345 

Now Hampshire 

1 




22 




Vermont- - 

4 

2 

3 

3 

72 

44 

66 

69 

M flAqarhtisetts 

1 




20 





2 




32 




New Y ork_ 

214 

222 

239 

203 

4,066 

4, 662 

4,641 

3,837 

New Jersey 

10 

3 

3 

2 

210 

57 

63 

36 

Pennsylvania 

227 

215 

194 

100 

4,880 

4, 085 

4, 462 

3, 610 

Ohio 

23 

34 

24 

22 

460 

544 

473 

385 

Indiana 

6 

16 

20 

20 

102 

T. 

264 

320 

Illinois- 

6 

1 

« 

5 

5 

90 

84 

70 

65 

Michigan 

63 

50 

52 

50 

763 

700 

712 

766 

Wisconsin 

28 

23 

29 

23 

392 

299 

464 

345 

Minnesota 

40 

67 

61 

66 

637 

684 

854 

1, 122 

Iowa - 

5 

6 

5 

6 

76 

90 

88 

90 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

14 

15 

North Dakota.--...- 


8 

6 

9 


64 

72 

135 

South Dakota 

9 

10 

11 

9 

126 

148 

132 

126 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

15 

14 

11 

Delaware- 

8 

3 

3 

2 

144 

50 

48 

32 

Maryland 

9 

7 

7 

8 

199 

12G 

168 

162 

Virginia 

18 

17 

16 

16 

347 

294 

240 

362 

West Virginia' 

33 

31 

34 

36 

660 

627 

612 

684 

North Carolina 

9 

10 

10 

lu 

198 

180 

140 

220 

Kentucky 

9 

7 

7 

8 

162 

98 

88 

136 

Tennessee 

3 

3 

3 

3 

67 

57 

45 

60 

United States 

739 

74,5 

747 

707 

13,966 

13, 357 

13,994 

12, 922 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 116. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre, by Statef^, 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bits. 

Me 

25 4 

27.0 

27 0 

23.0 

24. 0 

26.0 

23.0 

N. H - 


21.0 

25.0 

22. 0 




Vt 

21.6 

22.0 

24.0 

18.0 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

Mass 


18.0 

21. 0 

20.0 




Conn 


17.5 

18.0 

16.0 




N. Y 

20.3 

21. 5 

21.0 

19.0 

21.0 

19.0 

1 

' 18.9 

N. j - - 

2a8 

21.0 

22.0 

21.0 

19.0 

21.0 

18.0 

Pa 

21.6 

23,0 

.21.0 

21.6 

19. 0| 

23.0 

19 0 

Ohio 

20.1 

25.0 

mo 

20.0 

lao 

19.7 

17. .5 

Ind 

15.6 

19.0 

15.0 

17.0 

14.0 

13. 2i 

16 0 

111 

14,9 

17.4 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

18.0 

Mich - - 

14,4 

1 16.0 

14.0 

14.2 

14.0 

13. 71 

16.3 

Wis 

14.5 

14.9 

14.4 

14,0 

13.0 

16.01 

15 0 

Mmu._ 

13.8 

16.0 

14.0 

! 13.0 

12.0 

14. 0 

17.0 


I>ivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^ Preliminary. 


State 

A V. 
1921- 
1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Bus. 

Bus. 

/ha 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Brjs. 

Iowa 

15. 3 

15.0 

14 0 

15. 0 

15.0 

17 5 

18 0 

Mo . 

13.4 

14.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

N. Dak 





8.0 

12.0 

15.0 

S Dak 

12.6 

14.0 

8.6 

14.0 

14.8 

12.0 

14.0 

Nebr 

15 8 

16.0 

16.0 

18.0 

16.0 

14.0 

U.O 

Del 

16.8 

1 14.0 

19. 1 

18.0 

16. 81 

16. 0 

16.0 

Md-... 

20.7 

19 0 

20.6 

22. 1 

18. 01 

24.0^ 

202 

Va 

18.6 

21.0 

19.5 

10.3 

17.3 

16. 0 

22.0 

W. Va 

19.6 

22.0 

21.0 

20.0 

17.0 

18.0 

19.0 

N. C 

18.2 

17.0 

20.0 

22.0 

18.0 

14. « 

22 0 

Ky— 

16. 1 

20.0 

16.0 

18.0 

14.0 

12.6 

17 0 

Tenn 

17. 1 

18 0 

14 \5 

19.0 

10 . o; 

16. 0 

20 0 

U. S-.- 

19.1 

20.9 

19.1 

18.9 

17.9 

18. 7 

18.3 
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Table 117. — Buckwheat: Estimaled price per hiuhelf received by pr^ducerSy United 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.. 

May 

June . 

July 

Aug. 

Wejjht- 

September 

16 

16 

_ 

16 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

average 

Avei-age: 

CUM. 

CtM. 

Cts. 

CtM. 

CtM. 

Cts. 

CtM. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CtM. 

CtM. 

Cts, 

CU. 

180ft-1913 

73.0 

71.1 

7a 2 

70.3 

TOtS 

70.9 

71.4 

72.6 

74.4 

77.3 

7a 8 

7a 1 

72.0 

1914-1920 

131.2 

126.2 

124.1 

124.8 

125.1 

126.3 

126.6 

129.8 

138.6 

148.9 

160.1 

142.8 

me 

1921-1926 

102.4 

93.2 

90.8 

91.7 

91.7 

92.0 

94.1 

93.6 

97.8 

100.2 

102.1 

103,6 

94.3 

1909 

76.0 

73.3 

70.8 

70.0 

71.0 

71.3 

72.0 

72^ 

72.4 

75.8 

76.4 

73,7 

72.1 

1910 

72.0 

68.6 

66.0 

66.0 

65.1 

64.2 

64.7 

a5.6 

68.0 

71.2 

74,2 

76*0 

67.6 

1911 

71.8 

71.3 

72 8 

73.2 

73.6 

76.2 

76.9 

78.4 

82.4 

85.6 

84.9 

80.1 

76.4 

1912 

73.2 

67.6 

65.8 

66.4 

68.1 

68.2 

67.6 

69.8 

71.1 

71.8 

72.6 

71.2 

eas 

1913 

72.0 

74.8 

75.6 

76.0 

7a 1 

76.4 

7a 0 

77.1 

78.2 

82.2 

83.4 

80,6 

7a 6 

1914 

79.2 

78.4 

77.2 

77.2 

80.8 

84.6 

85.4 

86.0 

85.8 

89. 6 

90. Oi 

85.3 

ai.i 

1915 

77.6 

76.1 

78.6 

80.1 

81.1 

82.0 

83.2 

84.0 

86.0 

90.0] 

91.0 

87.7 

81.6 

1916 - 

88.4 

96.6 

1 107.8 

116.0 

115.9 

119.7 

126.6 

139. 4 

167. 2 

196. 4: 

199.2 

176.8 

126.6 

1917 

159.4 

154.3 

167.1 

161.4 

162.3 

165.0 

169. 2 

173. 0 

183.6 

195. 9 

196.8 

191.6 

167.1 

1918 

185.2 

176.5 

169.8 

164.7 

160.5 

153.2 

149.0 

148.4 

156.4 

163.2 

163. 4 

162.8 

1617 

1919 

1(‘X). 9 

156. 6 

148.6 

148.4 

162.8 

165.3 

169. 4 

166.0 

174.5 

191.4 

192.0 

178.8 

159.2 

1920 

167.8 

146.2 

129. 6 

126. 8 

1 

122.0 

117.6 

112. 8 

112.6 

116.0 

118.7 

117. 6 

117.0 

ms 

1921 

110.2 

9,5.0 

82.6 

82.4 

84.4 

86.6 

89.2 

93.0 

95. 4 

100.0 

99. 2 

91.0 

89.1 

1922 

86.2 

82.2 

84. 4 

89.0 

88.6 

88.6 

92.6 

95. 0 

98.4 

102.3 

101.4 

99.4 

89.9 

1923 

96. 6 

94.2 

93.4 

94.7 

92.7 

92.6 

94.7 

93.6 

97.0 

96.6 

104. 6 

123.9 

96.8 

1924 - 

118.8 

107.1 

106.8 

104. 6 

107.0 

112.2 

112. 4 

104. J 

113.3 

112.3 

116.7 

110.0 

108.6 

1926 

101.2 

87.6 

86.7 

87.9 

86.7 

80.9 

81. 7 

82.6 

85.0 

90.1 

89. 9 

93.7 

87.5 


90.4 

86. 5 

83. 6 

83.5 










1926 -j 










1 





Division of Crop and Livestock estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding 
month, September, lOOif-Dcccmber, 1923. 


Table 118. — Buckwheat: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers j 
December 1, average 1921- annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921-1 

1925 

1921 

1922 

i 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

! 

1925 

1926 


CtM. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

C^<t. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CiS. 

Cts. 


100 

100 

110 


95 

100 

83 

TnWii 

98 

80 

125 

94 

103 

90 

82 

N. 11 

103 

88 

i25 

' 100 

no 

90 

95 

Mo 

118 

J.50 

1251 

ns 

105 

90 

85 

Vt 

95 

90 

92 

100 

106 

90 

85 

S. Dak 

83 

80 

70 

86 

107 

70 

80 

Mass — - 

123 

125 

138 

115 

125 

no 

115 

Nebr . 

90 

80 

85 

a5 

100 

100 

90 

Conn 

123 

139 

140 

110 

109 

115 

115 

Del 

88 

75 

80 

91 

102 

92 

90 

N. Y 

1 

93 

83 

100 

96 

101 

86 

89 

Md 

96 

85 

86 

IOC 

110 

ICO 

100 

N. J 

105 

100 

116 

95 

117 

100 

100 

Vrt. 

95 

82 

82 

95 

106 

no 

96 

Pa — _ 

88 

75 

80 

91 

103 

91 

89 

W. V^a 

05 

82 

85 

96 

112 

100 

100 

Ohio 

94 

» 105 

80 

94 

103 

86 

95 

N. C 

104 

86 

97 

108 

119 

no 

100 

Ind 

97 

100 

100 

9.5 

103 

85 

! 95 

Ky 

102 

100 

90 

100 

119 

100 

84 









Twin 

105 

95 

80 

109 

126 

116 

110 

Ill 

103 

110 

86 

101 

120 

100 

92 









Mich. 

86 

78 

80 

84 

96 

m 

80 

U. S--.- 

90.9 

81.2 

88.6 

93.3 

102. 6 

88.8 

sas 

Wis.. 

87 

76 

87 

89 

103 

791 

87 









Minn 

83 

70 

80 

90 

102 

7.5 

76 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



STATISTICS OF GRAINS 
SORGHUMS 


Tablb 119. — Sorghums^: Acreage, production, and November IS price, United 

Slates, 1916-1936 


Year 

Thousand of 
acres 

Average yield 
in bushels per 
^ acre 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel, received 
by producers, 
Nov. 16 

1915 - 

4, 163 

27.0 

114, 460 

44.7 

1910 - 

3,944 

13.7 

63,858 

105.9 

1917 - 

6,163 

11.9 

61,409 

161.9 

1918 

6,036 1 

12 1 

73,241 

160.0 

1919 • 

6,000 

26.8 

130,734 

127.4 

1920 

6,130 1 

26.8 

137, 408 

92.9 

1921 

4,636 

24.6 

113,990 

39.1 

1922.. - 

6,064 

17.9 

90, 624 

87.8 

1923-.- - 

6v792 

18.3 

106, 836 

94.0 

1924 

3, 813 

21. 1 

80,443 

86.2 

1925 - ' 

4,120 

18.3 

76,230 

>75.6 

1920 3 

4,410 

22. 8 

100,710 

>64.6 


Division of ('rop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. • Dec. 1 price. ^ preliminary. 


Table 120. — SorghumsK’ AcreagCy produchon, and December 1 price, by StateSf 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
iwr acre 

Production 

Price per 
bushel, received 
by producers, 
Dec. 1 


1924 

1925 

1926 2 

1924 

1925 

1926 

I 

1924 

1926 

i: 

1926* 1 1924 3 

1925 

1926 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




1,000 


■ 1 

1,000 1 





acres 

acres 

acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Iowa 

7 

7 

lO' 

22.0 

23 2 

22.0 

154 

162 

220, 

115 

100 

80 

M issoiirj. _ 

03 

57 

67 

1,5.0 

15.0 

moi 

945 

855 

1, 020 ! 

115 

100 

80 

Nebraska.. 

25 

20 

22 

18.0 

15.0 

10.6 

4.50 

300 

233 1 

91 

75 

80 

Kansas 

1, 144 

1,100 

1,078 

21.4 

20.7 

18.0 

24,482 

22,770 

19, 404 ! 

80 

71 

60 

Oklahoma,, 

975 

1,053 

1,158 

20.0 

13.6 

21.0 

19,500 

14,216 

CO 

00 

77 

76 

45 

Texas.. 

1,300 

1,625 

1, 788 

22.0 

19.0 

27.0 

28,000 

30, 875 

48, 276 

87 

76 

55 

Colorado 

,50 

50 

47 

9 0 

12 0 

9.0 

460 

600 

423 1 

90 

71 

60 

New Mexico 

135 

90 

119 

20.0 

20.0 

22 0 

2,700 

1,800 

2,618! 

100 

65 

40 

Arizona 

30 

30 

36 

20.0 

22.0 

32 0 

(iOO 

600 

1, 120 ! 

130 

66 

60 

Cull forma 

84 

88 

96 

30.5 

34 0 

32.0 

2,562 

2,992 

3, 072 

135 

107 

84 

United States.. 

3,813 

4, 120 

4,410 

21. ij 

18.3 

22.8 

80, 443 

75,230 

100, 710 

85.2 

75.5 

54.6 


Division of CYop and Livestock Estimates. 

t Kafirs, milo maize, leteuta. s preliminary, 8 Nov. 15 price. 
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Table 121. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City^ 1909-191^ 
[Thousand poands=i. e.» 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

! 

Aug. 

^ Sept 

Oct. 

Total 

Average: 

1909-l»ia 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 1 

1909 J 

1910 

1911 

1912.. ., 

1913-..- 

1914» 

19151 

19161 

19171 

19181 

19191 

19201 

19211 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926.. 

1926.. 

9,884 

7,828 

17,383 

15,205 
26,094 
32, 769 

15, 101 
30,148 
27, 936 

12,813 

25,678 

6,431 
26,202 
19, 231 

6,162 

20,115 

14,809 

4,868 
17, 176 

4,887 

19,694 

16,041 

2, 367 
14, 389 
9, 636i 

1,207 

8,030 

5,606 

1,428 
4.742 
! 3,697 

2,652 
4,723 
4. 053 

81,994 
204, 813 
195, 672 

5, 940 
6,000 
11.300 
24,948 
1,232 
17,4.33 
20, 574 
1,512 

1 4,928 
2,834 
1,232 
6,28.31 
14, 722 
9. 425 
10,903 
36, 221 
'15, 646 
22. 238 

2,820 
16, 050 
18, 100 
36,098 
2,967 
40,280 
62, 524 
.5,432 
15,585 
9, 117 
13. 059 
36, 652 
19, .589 
24,886 
119,589 
64, 495 
13.5, 236 
127. 597 

7, 020 
12, 650 
14, 291! 
34, 188 
7,454 
37, 022 
32,088 
10, 780 

25, 995 
8. .502 

41, 7m 
54,886 

26, 365 
23.631 
28, 358 
38,254 
23, 173 

8,400 
10,050 
22, 945 
18,666 
4,004 
34, 619 
32, 424 
16, 338 
,21, .560 
9, 42.5 
40, 410 
25. 9341 
30.061* 
1 13, 059 
j32, 402 

ji6,^2 

9,000 
4,800 
10,718 
6,222 
1, 417 
10,59i5 
35, 616 
4,004 
28,336 
21,496 
51,619 
31,847 
21,930 
9.486 
22,299 
27. 843 
il4,599 

2, 620 
2,.900 
11,088 
8,439 
862 
27,227 
33, 376 
2,526 
18, 0491 
18, 418 
26,133 
16, 078 
17,494 
7,762| 
19, 084 
17,926 
11,827 

1,800 
4,000 
10, 410 
7,207 
924 
14, 106 
30, 352 
2, 1.56 
5, 482| 
21,006* 
30. 246 
16, 878 
11, 149 
4, 260 
15, 338 

i^'262| 

1 

1, 140 
3, 150 
6. 776 
12,506 
862 
10,4Ml 
33,880 
49.3 
6, 97.5 
5,298 
45, 769 
36, 035 
11,889 
2,772 
14,661 
24,640 
26,242 

660 
1, 700 
4, 189' 
6,051 

18r^ 

11,519! 
21, 504 
431 
2, 218 
8. 9.32 
42,997 
13, 121 
8. 378 
3, 881 
13. 9a3 
!12. 3H2 

1 9,055 

420 
2,3.50 
2,587 
616 
62 
11,396 
9, 676 
431 
l,602l 
3, 634* 
13, 182 
16. 386j 
4. 682! 
1, 971 
5, 914 

1 10, 226 

1 5, 23o 

L 1 

300 
1,050 
3, 460 
1,848 
493 
6,283 
6,600 
308 

m 

4, 806 
8, 932 
6,714 
l,97li 
1,047 
3,51i; 
3, 819 
7,6381 

200 
8, 460 
5, 790 
1,478 
2, 341 
7,269 
2, 016 
308 
370 
4, 497 
6, 899j 
11.7(K1 
6. 714 
986 
5, 790 
1,355 
6, 421 

1 40,220 
68,050 
121,644 
167,266 
22,793 
28,166 
319,530 
43, 719 
130, 693 
118,087 
321,081 
272, 519 
174,944 
103,066 
276,606 
237, 161 
186,696 


i 1 

1 1 1 1 


1 


1 1 1 

i 




Division of StatisticaJ and Hist(n ical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Annual atatistlcal Report, 
Board ot Trade, and Qrniii Dealers Journal. 

1 Kafir, milo maize, and fetorita included from January, 19i5-December, 1921. 

Table 122. — Grain sorghums: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors^ 

all inspection points 


Total of all claases and subclasses under each grade, by cars, annual, 1926 



Receipts 

Shipments 


i 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No.3j 

Na4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

Nal 

No. 2 

No. 9 

No 4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

Year beginning July 1, 1926 i 

Cars 1 
312 

Oars 

4,168 

Cars 
5, 796! 

Cars 

1,639 

Cars 

495 

Cars 

12,400 

Cars 

101 

Cars 

1,802 

Cars 
2, 017 

Cars 

297 

Cars 

48 

Cars. 

4,266 


Total inspections, by grade and class, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1926 

Class: 

Kafir 

88 

2,039 

1,817 

3,066 

672 

189 

4, 806 

11 

772 

743 

I 

119 

11 

1,666 

1,362 

Milo — 

196 

1, 426 
6! 

667* 

179 

5,534 

14 

18 

1 

476 

743 

109 

17 

Dorra 

7 

ll 

1 

Feterita 


10 

10 

1 


21 


2 

1 



3 

Darso 

2 

14 

6 

8 

1 

31 


3 

2 


2 

7 

Mixed 

19| 

664 

I 

897 

290 

125 

1 1,995 

72; 

650 

528 

69 

18 

1,237 




Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by percentages, annual, 

1925 

Year beginning July 1, 1925 1 

P. c<. 1 
2.5 

P.ct. 

33.5 

P.cf 

46.8 

P.ct. 

13.2 

P. ct. 
4.0 

1 

I 

P.ct. 

! 100 

I 

P. ct. 
2.4 

1 

P.ct. 

42.2 

P.ci. 

47.3 

p. a. 
7.0 

P.ct. 
1. 1 

P.ct. 

100 


Total inspections, by grade and class, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1926 


Class; 

Kafir - 

Milo 

Durra 

1.8 

3.6 

60.0 

42.5 
25.8 
36 7 

37.8 

6.5.4 

14.0 

12.1 
7.2 

3.9 

3.2 

7.1 

100 

100 

100 

0.7 

1.3 

46.6 

34.9 

44.9 

64.6 

7.2 

8.0 

0.6 

1.2 

100 

100 

Feterita 


47.6 

47.6 

4.8 


100 


M.7 

33. 3 



' ioo 

Darso. 

6.4 

46.2 

19.4 

25.8 

3.2 

100 


42.8 

28. 6 


28.6 

100 

Mixed 

•1 

33.3 

45. 0i 

14. 6; 

6.3| 

100 

6.8 

44.6 

42.7 

5.6 

1.4 

100 


Grain Division. 

* First complete year of inspection. 
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Tabl» 123. — KafiVy No. S White: Weighted average price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash saleSy Kansas Cityy 1909-1926 


1 

Year beginning 
November , 













1 

1 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

average* 

Average; 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

19011-1913 

1.19 

1. 15 

1.26 


1.23 


1.37 







1914-1920 

2. 10 

2.03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.09 

2.22 

2.20 

2.36 

2.63 

2.32 

2. 16 

2.17 

1921-1925 


1.39 


\ 45 

1. 41 

1.42 

1.42 

1. 54 

1.65 



















1909 

1.20 i 

1.31 

1.53 

1. 42 

1.37 

1.32 

L46 

1.60 

1.63 

1. 81 

1. 78 

1. 19 

1.45 

1910 

1. 12 

.96 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.94 

1.06 

1.24 

1.42 

1. 34 

1.27 

1.21 

1. 12 

1911 

1.06 

.99 

1.19 


1.29 

1. 43 

1.44 

1.35 

1.63 

1.68 

1.36 

1. 13 

1. 31 

1912 - 

.98 

.86 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.82 

.88 

1. IJ 

1.09 

1.41 

1. 53 

1.51 

1.06 

1913 

1. 57 

1. 63 

1.72 

1.72 

1. 76 

(‘) 

2.00 

(*) 

(*) 


(>) 



1914 

1. 04 

1.14 

1.33 

1.38 

1.28 

1 

1.18 ? 

1.14 

1.20 

1.16 

1.09 

1.04 

1.06 

1.17 

1916 

.91 

.99 

.99 

.96 

.93 

1. 06 

1.05 

1. 11 

1.22 

1 

1.71 

1.84 

1. 19 

1916 

2.34 

2. 11 

2.43 

2. 48 

2.66 

3. 17 

3. 79 i 

3. 36 

4.00 

'.48 

4. 34 

3. 69 

3.24 

1917 

3.40 

3.25 

3.33 

3.69 

3.84 

3. 37 

2.93 

2.65 

3.08 

3. 40 

3. 40 

3.27 

3.28 

1918 

2.96 

2.61 

2.60 

2.70 

2. 66 

2.67 

2.97 

3. 42 

3.51 

3. 61 

2.41 

2. 34 

2.86 

1919 

2. 67 

2.93 

2.49 

2.17 

2.31 

2.88 

2.65 

2.52 

2.36 

2. 43 

2.24 

1.81 

2. 41 

1920 

1.39 

1.17 

.98 


.85 

.80 

1.03 

1.12 

1.21 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1.02 

1.06 

1921 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.29 

1.32 

1.20 

1.28 

1. 38 

1.66 

1. 72 

1. 98 

1.83 

1. 36 

1922. — 

1.78 

1. 63 

1.59 

1,60 

1. 66 

1. 72 

1.76 

1.67 

1.60 

1. 48 

(*) 

(*) 


1923 

C) 

1. 27 

(*) 

1.22 

1. 19 

1.30 

1. 10 

i.r>i 

1. 68 

(*) 

2.01 

1.59 


1924 

1.57 

1. 75 

1.95 

1.84 

1.66 

1.66 

1.74 

1.88 

2. 01 

2.08 

1.91 

1.79 

1.81 

1926 

1.46 

1. 38 

1.37 

1.29 

1.21 

1.25 

1.23 

1.25 


1.35 

1. 32 

1.27 

1.30 

1926 

1.14 

1. 14 







j 1. 41 






1 

1 

1 







1 






Division of StatisticaJ and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and 
Grain Market Review. 

‘Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. > No quotations. 



FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
APPLES 

Table 124. — Apples: Total production in the United States^ 1909—1926 


Year 

I’roduction 

1 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

tono 

Bushels 

412,000 

141. 640. 000 

214.020. 000 

235. 220.000 

145.410. 000 

1914 

BtLshels 

253. 200.000 

230. 011.000 

193.905.000 
106, 749,000 

169.625.000 

1919 

Bushels 

142. 086. 000 

223. 677.000 
99, 002, 000 

202, 702,000 
202, 842, 000 

1924 

Bushels 

171. 725. 000 

172.389.000 

246. 460. 000 

1010 

1915 

1920 

1925 

101 1 

191G 

1921 

1926 1 

1912 

1917 

1922 


1913 

1918 

1923 





Division of Crop und Livestock Estimates. Census figures are in italics. 
1 Prelirainary. 


Table 125. — Apples: Total production, hy Stales, 1922-1926 
[Thousand bushe)s--i. e , 000 omitted] 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 » 

Me 

1,250 

775 

2,500 

935 

3, 241 
J,462 
895 

3, 305 

2. 200 

8. C 

383 

274 

600 

386 

647 

N. 11 

i;230 

935 

1,240 

800 

Ua 

1,135 

864 

1, 500 

741 

1,827 

Vt 

960 

521 

Ky 

5, 070 

2, 625 

5, 700 

2,625 

6. 408 

Mass 

3,010 

3, 300 

3, 560 

3,160 

4,100 

Tenn 

4, 2.50 

1,311 

4, 800 

1,984 

595 

5, 360 

K. 1 

200 

460 

324 

299 

391 

Ala 

1,098 

731 

1, 190 

1,328 

Conn 

1,300 

1,600 

1,480 

1,375 

1,900 

Miss 

216 

120 

270 

221 

324 

N, y 

36,000 
2, 610 

25, 000 
2, 203 
10, 855 

22, 000 
2, 800 
7, 800 

32,500 
2, 660 
7, 3(K) 

40, 375 

Ark 

2,400 

3, 025 

4, 100 
30 

4,315 

28 

3, 4.50 

N. J 

4,310 

La 

37 

31 

35 

Pa 

11 ,'400 

17, 000 

Okla 

1,110 

1,240 

1, 170 

644 

770 

Ohio 

7, 298 

4, 148 

12, 396 

5, 035 

6, 350 

1,800 

6, 300 

2, 430 

11,900 

Te.\ 

264 

270 

330 

264 

380 

Ind 

4, 100 

Mont 

610 

990 

290 

80 

325 

111.., 

9, 720 

7,500 

6,400 

7,300 

8, 875 

Idaho 

3,900 

5, 600 

2, 178 

6,029 

4, 200 

Mich 

11,850 

13, 159 

6,000 

9, 000 

9.045 

Wyo 

40 

3,5 

50 

25 

47 

Wis. 

2, 024 

2, 340 

1,378 

2, 106 
820 

2, 158 

(^olo 

4, 2.50 

3,010 

3,024 

3,200 

3, 444 

Minn 

1,020 

1,520 

850 

1,263 

N. Mex.. 

750 

1, 400 

840 

1,021 

1, 147 

Iowa. 

4,410 
9, 400 
263 

4, 350 
7, 072 
212 

2, 8(K) 
4, 300 
150 

2,400 

4,100 

62 

3, 652 

Ariz- 

77 

J28 

70 

98 

112 

Mo _ . 

.5,015 

Utah 

1,08.5 

1, 119 

600 

],:3oo 

74 

817 

S. Dak... 

J69 

Nev 

35 

56 

40 

V 42 

Nebr 

1,620 

880 

l.OfK) 

450 

76] 

Wash.... 

25, 775 

3.3,000 

22, 000 

29. 5.50 

34, 030 

Kans 

3, 280 

1,414 
1,500 
8,960 
5, 625 
6,000 

2, ICO 

1,200 
2, 300 
10,000 
8, 320 
2, 700 

2, 200 

1,250 
1,850 
14, .500 
7, 000 
6, 350 

1, 600 

1,340 

1, 900 
7, 844 
4,185 
3,192 

1,428 

2, 376 

3, 500 
]9,1K)2 
10, 875 
5,986 

Oreg- ... 
Calif 

6, 300 
7, 850 

8,000 

1 10,500 

6,500 
8, 903 

5, 400 
6,016 

8, 036 
10, 350 

Md 

Va 1 

W. Va... 

N. C 

U. S... 

202, 702 

^02, 842 

1 171, 725 

172, 389 

246, 460 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary, 
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Tablb 126. — Apples: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, June, 19S0-June, 19^6 


Crop movement season i 


Diabo j 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 2 

BOX AREA ] 

Cara 

Cara 

C'ifir* 

\* 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Montana 

443 

689 

351 

461 

173 

20 

Idaho 

2,977 

n, 013 

4,2:10 

6,935 

2,223 

7,486 

Colorado - 

3,063 

3,882 

3, 385 

2, 718 

2,404 

3, 193 

New Mexico 

293 

CSC 

445 

! 1, 368 

864 

1,112 



3 

14 

9 


G 

Utah - - - 

603 

740 

718 

! 947 

338 

1,198 

Washington 

22,213 

33,355 

28, 291 

[ 37, 0.33 

25, 166 

35,040 

Oregon 

3, 205 

6,588 

3, 895 

6, 428 

5, .515 

4,702 

California 

4, 413 

6,0C2 

4,961 

6, 505 

4,891 

1 2,531 

Total box - 

j 37, 275 

.56, 868 

46, 290 

6:i, 0' i 

41,564 

65, 302 

JIARUEL AREA 

Maine 

42.5 

4, 499 

290 

918 

2,115 

1,320 

New Hamp.shiro 

1 287 

334 

187 

311 

805 

498 

Massachusetts 

m) 

16() 

284 

246 

587 

302 

New York-^ 

* 35, 736 

17, 779 

30,080 

20, 4:34 

16, 631 

29,498 

New Jersey 

807 

187 

446 

399 

130 

441 

Pennsylvania 

3, 46,2 

242 

2, 0.50 

4,033 

1,706 

2, 486 

Ohio - 

1,036 

627 

42,5 

1 1, 051 

1,046 

1,022 

Illinois 

4,087 

503 

(>, 297 

I 0,832 

5, 867 

6,560 

Michigan - 

7,m 

6,096 

6, 076 

9, 266 

3, 443 

6,003 

Missouri - - 

1, 933 

115 

3. 083 

4,050 

2, 939 

3, 0.56 

Kansas 

832 

64 

1,08:1 

1,412 

1,294 

j 1,165 

Delaware.. 

782 

125 

1,751 

1, 1.50 

1 1, 590 

1,384 

1,896 

Maryland % 

1, 7.39 

129 

1 2, 181 

1, 239 

1,333 

Virginia. - 

8, 011 

409 

6, 975 

9, 830 

13, 080 

7,502 

West Virginia 

4, 912 

779 

2,240 

7, 332 

3, 762 

3,927 

Arkansas 

3,868 

6 

2, 62fJ 

2, 763 

3, 451 

3, 191 

Other Stales 

1, 959 

1 632 

2, b32 

2. 532 

2. 801 

2,400 

Total barrel 

78,842 ! 

32,692 

67, 669 

75, ISO 

62,280 

72. (iOO 

Total box and barrel 

116,117 

89,560 

! 

113,959 

138, 184 

103, &44 

127.902 


DiviiJioii of Statistical and Historical Resourcli. Compiled from rejiorts of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Shipments as shown in car lots include' those by boat reduced to carlot bars. 

‘ Crop move aent season extends from June 1 of one year tlnou'/h June of the following year. 

* Preliminary 

Tablk 127. — Apples {rom-mercial crop): Production by States, 1921-1926 
IThousaml barrels —i. c., 000 omitted] 


State 

1921 

1922 

1 1923 

j 1924 

1 

1925 

1926 I 

State 

1 

1921 

1922 

19Zi 

1924 

1925 

19201 

Me. 

657 

232 

48»0 

060 

045 

350 

Ve 

SO 

1, 400 

1 , 9.561 

2 .59(1 

1 440 

3 348 

N. II 

110 

119 

150 

! 292 

2,37| 

254 

W. Va 

130 

881 

1,400 

800 

749 

b 700 

Vt 

116 

128 

89 

160 

170 


N. C 1 

2.5 

236 

KHI 

: :407 

160 

.346 

Mass 

172 

461 

1 600 

675 

655! 

880 

Qa . i 

r»8 

95 

60 

1 T>fj 

00 

1 .52 

K. 1 

8 

20 

80 

64 

.57 

79 

Ky i 

31 

1 169 

70 

i 162 

70 

167 

Conn 

70 

108 

200 

285 

300| 

3.50 

Tenn j 

45 

95 

30 

1 lOBj 

41 

126 

N Y ... 

3,300 

6,000 

4,200 

3, 738 

6, 250' 

6, 500 

Aia 1 

1.5 


12 

N. J 

132 

552 

470 

012 

607 

944 

Ark 

16 

520 

656 

! 720j 

650 

600 

Pa 

221 

1, 216 

1,2GC 

780 

1,011 

1,796 

Okla. 

21 

38 

42 

1 .541 

29 

31 

Ohio 

360 

608 

1,033 

694 

'G7.S 

1,006 

To.\. - 

21; 

15 

! 1.5i 1 



Ind 

109 

277 

i 300 

145 

200 

288 

Mont 

175 

116 

1- 130 

70 

14 

85 

Ill 

397 

1,450 

' 1,400 

1, 100 

1,215 

1,2.50 

Idaho. 

1,.3.59 

1. 1.50 

1, 6IX) 

600 

1,750 

- 925 

M ich 

1,208 

1, 699 

2, 118 

1,000; 

1,700 

1,489 

Colo 

812 

1,034 

803 

806 

950 

960 

Wis 

1 04 

101 

136 

98 

157 

155 

N. Mex 

123 

150 

315 

189 

260 

1 191 

Minn.. 

64 

41 

61 

38 

38 

57 

Ariz 

6 

9 

M 


10 

n 

iGwa 

25 

220 

290 

150 

80 

131 

Utah 

108 

198 

260 

120 

300 

160 

Mo 

30 

i 1,250 

850l 

588 

646 

619 

Wash 

8,300 

7, 341 

9, 6(K) 

0, 275 

8,670 

8,560 

S. Dnk 


4 

3 



[ 

Oreg 

1,667 

1,260 

h 7d0\ 

b500 

1,296 

1,700 

Nebr 

17 

130 

103 

120 

65 

76 

Calif 

1,352 

1,399 

2. 100 

1,490 

1,097 

; 2,048 


oo 





am 





Del... . 

14 

380 

340 

OItI 

310 

AcfO 

380 

660 

U. S 

21, 557 

31, 945 

I 

jo 

28, 013 

33, 246 

39, 096 

Md. 

20 

1 280 

460 

314 

324 

600 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Includfn] m “Apples" (Table 171). 

By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop wnJch is sold for consumption as fresh fruits, 
1 barrel is equivalent to 3 boxes. 


* Preliminary. 
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Tablb 128 » — Applet: Car4oi akipmmtSy by Siaie qf origin ^ JunOy iOBO-Deeembery 

1926 


Orop moTem«nt season ^ 


State nod 


year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jen. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

New York: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cart! 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920 



It 

762 

2,681 

9,875 

8,488 

3,521 

2, 795 

3,415 

2,611 

1,039 

452 

81 

35,736 

1921 


135 

867 

3, iU 

6.894 

1.221 

m 

1,09G 

1,485 

1,472 

97C 

663 

I2S 

17,779 

1922 


71 

1,367 

3,568 

8,012 

5,710 

I, '968 

2, 193 

2,241 

2,390 

1,482 

903 

166 

30,080 

1023- 


4 

'334 

1, 716 

4; 297 

3,317 

1, 201 

1,697 

2,005 

2, 839 

i;?!! 

1,015 

299 


1924 



591 

1, 494 

3,966 

2,994 

1,186 

1, 576 

1,686 

1,636 

1,001 

677 

117 

16,631 

1926 ^ 


36 

693 

2,886 

7,426 

6;i02 

1,889 

2, 305 

2,929 

8,044 

i;833 

1,026 

329 

29,496 

1920 ^ 


3 

240 

1,680 

4,249 

3,746 

1,721 






Penusylva- 













nia. 















1920 


25 

47 

222 

1,424 

m 

360 

292 

26f 

152 

{ 

1 


3362 

1921 



1 

72 

119 

10 

7 

7 

15 

9 

2 



242 

1922 


19 

23 

270 

849 

375 

220 

177 

71 

21 

17 

8 


2J150 

1923 -- 


20 

30 

382 

1,611 

933 

292 

303 

288 

143 

19 

9 

3 

4 033 

1924 


4 

5 

67 

630 

337 

163 

240 

162 

74 

21 

13 


1,706 

I92fi 1 


17 

52 

333 

982 

342 

223 

216 

176 

102 

31 

12 


2,486 

1920 a 


11 

27 

316 

1,541 

1,006 

332 







Kinots: 














1920 

5( 

557 

192 

1,037 

1,517 

353 

33 

46 

4‘1 

111 

83 

69 

6 

4,087 

1921 

39 

27 

57 

148 

101 

1C 

9 

33 

4(; 

12 

7 

12 

2 

508 

1922 

31( 

65f 

342 

1, 687 

2. 037 

864 

59 

65 

85 

88 

61 

48 

I 

6,297 

1923- 

22 

481 

203 

1,603 

3. 519 

607 

78 

75 

7C 

45 

68 

39 

22 

6,832 

1924 

37 

484 

306 

1, 165 

2,949 

602 

79 

09 

63 

57 

42 

106 

20 

5.867 

1925 2 

257 

663 

443 

1,955 

2,630 

46C 

44 

41 

37 

47 

66 

17 


6.560 

1920 2 

40 

603 

137 

713 

2; 002 

483 

70 







Michigan: 














1920 


65 

1,207 

1,247 

2, 793 

1,518 

237 

92 

91 

78 

38 

1 

] 


7,JJC7 

1921 


538 

1,260 

1^783 

2^352 

' 117 

15 

12 

11 

7 



6j)96 

1922 


307 

913 

1,000 

2,739 

890 

95 

42 

33 

35 

20 

2 


6, 076 

1923 


39 

1,220 

1M06 

3,851 

1,970 

240 

80 

142 

193 

90 

28 

7 

9 266 

1924 


2 

388 

657 

li443 

727 

60 

35 

37 

37 

40 

16 

1 

3 443 

1925 a 


44 

734 

1,010 

2,790 

1,120 

107 

42 

61 

40 

33 

22 


6*003 

1926 3 

5 

4 

378 

'612 

1,638 

i, 136 

85 







Missouri r 















1920 


5 

45 

413 

877 

21 T 

69 

68 

83 

87 

43 

19 

7 

1 933 

1921- 


3 


31 

59 

16 

2 

1 


115 

1922 

8 


84, 

825 

1,362 

301 

m 

74 

78 


80) 


1^ 

3,083 

1923 

1 

17| 

33 

785 

2,002 

653 

140 

61 

62: 

62 

61 

102 

71 

4,050 

1921 

2 

20i 

44 

606 

1,590 

257 

105 

92 

76, 

57 

37; 

48, 

5, 

2,939 

1925 » 

16 

E 

114 

7451 

1,488 

315 

56 

56 

61 

90l 

S3> 

34 


3,056 

1926 3 

7 


19 

3.57I 

937 

154 

52 




- - 




Virginia- 








1 




1 



1929 


48 

101 

1, 577 

3,310 

1, 226 

821 

' 715 

450 

378 

202 

77! 


A 911 

1921 , 



14 

193 

104 

14 

34 

16 

10 

16 

8 


409 

1922 

1 5 

32 

300 

1,741 

2,349 

1, 139 

465 

i 342 

i 133 

94 

98 

160 

117 

6,975 

1923 


50 

129 

1, 963 

3,892 

1, 482 

773 

712 

304 

200 

115 

101 

109 

9 830 

1924 1 


59 

171 

2,336 

6,855 

2,503 

580 

553 

I 306 

341 

164 

137 

76 

13! 080 

192" 3 


46 

297 

2, 676 

2, 418 

696 

435 

350 

215 

226 

87 

46 

10 

7,502 

192H 3 


65 

297 

3, 810 

5,874 

3, 123 

98 

West Virgin- 















*1920 


67 

82 

771 

2, 185 

869 

249 

188 

145 

148 

111 

87 

10 

4 Q19 

1921 


5 

18 

404 

160 

20 

27 

15 

42 

69 

27 

2 

4, lUJB 

77Q 

1922- 

10 

28 

75 

451 

1,006 

310 

141 

84 

37 

36 

38 

1 25 


4 tv 
2,210 

1923 


78 

118 

1, 162 

3,446 

1, 58.5 

340 

271 

108 

114 

39 

35 


7,332 

1924 


48 

91 

516 

1,762 

721 

220 

127 

106 

69 

68 


«X} 

in 

1925 K 


88 

136 

1, 016 

1,729 

593 

153 

91 

64 

15 

11 

18 

iu 

14 

M, fOlC 
077 

1926 3 


65 

119 

1,325 

2,729 

1,608 

400 

a, sfAi 

Arkansas; 















1920- 

15 

36 

206 

1,360 

1,760 

183 

71 

86 

77 

47 

28 



3,868 

1921 




3 







3 

2 


A 

1922 

41 

37 

441 

769 

976 

144 

67 

47 

35 

49 

24 

1 


2,620 

1923 

11 

13 

190 

727 

1,116 

506 

29 


25 

36 

42 

38 

1 

2,763 

1924 

11 

39 

113 

934 

1,593 

447 

106 

6^ 

70 

40 

28 

4 


3, 451 

1925 3 

S 

89 

697 

521 

1,363 

294 

76 

35 

84 

86 

38 

10 


3^191 

I92fi 

17 

38 

142 

319 

739 

292 

85 








Idaho: 















1920 




153 

1,443 

738 

221 

147 

129 

124 

20 

4 

3 

2, 977 

1921 


2 

22 

1, 191 

3, 101 

855 

286 

149 

214 

66 

9 

12 

1 1 

A 

5,913 

A •nti 

1922- 



3 

68 

1,649 

1, 236 

384 

377 

287 

198 

16 

0 

1 

1928 


1 

5 

266 

2,595 

1,896 

660 

648 

543 

237 

56 

X l 

17 

X 

12 

6,936 

T924 


1 


397 

888 

606 

193 

77 

37 

13 


7 

1 

%22S 

7 485 

1925 3. 


1 

10 


2, 967 

1,543 

844 

446 

393 

217 

143 

37 

i 

0 

1926 3.-., J 


2 

3 

1,221 

1,658 

39^ 

2611 


A 



j seasoQ extends from June l of one year through June of the foUowing year. 



STATISTICS OP FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Table 128. — Applet: Carrot shdpnientSf by State a/ ariginf Jtme, 19^0-Decemberf 

19S6 — Continued 


state and 


Crop movement season ^ 


year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

June 

Total 

Colorado: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920 


1 

3 

166 

1, 793 

761 

117 

73 

SO 

61 

7i 

2 


3^063 

1921 



13 

861 

2^224 

430 

141 

103 

91 

14 

5 



3, 882 

1922 



2 

158 

li213 

1,027 

601 

225 

111 

43 

6 




1923 



4 

274 

i, 150 

579 

289 

118 

197 

95 

12 



2,718 

1924 



3 

239 

i, 205 

580 

223 

65 

57 

*21 

5 



2,404 

1925 » 


1 

5 

429 

1, 374 

734 

326 

118 

100 

72 

29 

5 


3, 193 

1920 * 


1 

1 

211 

1,278 

724 

260 







Washington: 















1920 


23 

88 

760 

7, 923 

4,966 

2, 138 

1, 158 

1, 717 

1,490 

1,066 

609 

185 

22,213 

1921 


44 

161 

2,071 

12, 980 

7i847 

3, 076 

2^060 

:^293 

’ 994 

' 636 

491 

112 

33' 355 

1922 


33 

78 

2, 187 

6, 792 

5,596 

3i298 

i 194 

3,007 

2,004 

78'' 

204 

28 

2S,^1 

1923 


06 

204 

2^486 

13, 111 

7, 87li 

2,708 

3' 410 

3,813 

1. 962 

1, .//4 

818 

111 

37,633 

1924 

& 

36 

192 

3, 188 

9,066 

51627 

2,066| 

];669 

i;085 

730 

'737 

606 

268 

25,156 

1925 » 


108 

422 

5, 179 

a, 602 

5,916 

2,503 

. 2,029 

2,263 

1,858 

1, 519 

1, 114 

533 

35,046 

1920 ® 


62 

5,55 

5,0^ 

li; 075 

5,874 

^670 



Oregon; 















1920 


2 

1 

95 

998 

1, 106 

451 

273 

197 

96 

34 

12 


3,^65 

1921 


9 

9 

323 

2,367 

li 913 

1,000 

498 

309 

109 

44 

6 

1 

6,588 

1922 


1 

1 

98 

867 

1,239 

707 

451 

314 

191 

23 

3 


3,895 

1933 


19 

27 

371 

2,241 

2,012 

635 

482 

394 

186 

59 

1 

1 

6,4^ 

1924 - 



40 

497 

2^329 

1, 459 

613 

323 

129 

82 

4l! 

1 

j 

AA15 

1925 » 

1 

6 

34 

474 

2, 166 

'992 

344 

213 

170 

159 

103 

40 


4,702 

1920 a 

5 

10 

105 

769 

2, 4.35 

1,520 

647 







California: 















1920 

■5 

219 

\584 

998 

1,002 

787 

389 

116 

86 

70 

78 

67 

12 

4,413 

1921 

10 

301 

677 

1,250 

1, 534 

714 

174 

120 

117 

101 

42 

21 

1 

5,062 

1922 

' 2 

212 

998 

782 

920 

887 

495 

179 

103 

168 

107 

78 

30 

4,961 

1923 

61 

1,290 

984 

1, 777 

1,431 

771 

219 

122 

77 

1 123 

55 

65 

30 

6,5a5 

1924 

22 

734 

645 

943 

1, 185 

695 

186 

120 

111 

97 

85 

59 

9 

4, 891 

192,5 » 

63 

341 

166 

498 

691 

227 

90 

99 

100 

109 

74 

63 

31 

2,531 

1920 » 

90 

1, 494 

591 

969 

990 

352 

146 








Other States: 















1920 

$5 

880 

455 

1,280 

3,990 

1,960 

639 

218 

197 

216 

66 

24 

1 

9,910 

1921 

43 

176 

452 

1,876 

4, 131 

i 1,624 

324 

86 

68 

44 

9 

8 

1 

8,831 

1922 

495 

1,811 

393 

1,831 

3. 820 

1 1,327 

250 

123 

76 

82i 

56 

a 

i! 

9, 776 

1923 

58 

1,283 

641 

2,272 

5,614 

; 2,390 

457 

290 

185 

135 

68 

27 

5 

13, 425 

1924 

125 

938 

5:48 

1,611 

A 415 

2,876 

619 

283 

209 

117 

33 

8 

1 

12,776 

192.5 2 

99 

1,532 

038 

2, 350 

5,325 

1,762 

1 282 

211 

202 

163 

94 

50 

14 

12,722 

1920 * 

102 

1,374 

627 

2,087 

4,407 

1,788 

474 








Total; 















1920 

155 

1,957 

3,772 

12,760 

40,890 

23, 851 

9,222 

6, 267 

0, 976 

5,659 

2,824 

1, 474 

310 

116,117 

1921 

92 

1,239 

3, 544 

13, 934 

35, 126 

14, 791 

5,922 

4, 191 

4,692 

2,903 

1,763 

1, 117 

246 

89,560 

J922 

871 

2, 712 

5,020 

15, 435 

34, 689 

21,045 

8,821 

8,573 

6,611 

5,502 

2,807 

1,617 

356 

113, 959 

1923 

158 

3,360 

4, 122 

16,089 

49,876 

28, 571 

8,061 

8,298 

8, 213 

6, 370 

3, 469 

2,295 

707 

138, 184 

1924 

205i 

2,302 

3, 120 

11, 641 

39,866 

20,231 

6, 399 

5,294 

4,024 

3, 277 

2,295 

1.015 

509 

103, 844 

1925 * 

433 2,895 

4,330 

20,953 

44,941 

20,096 

7, 372 

6,252 

6,855 

G, 228 

4, 

2,494 

939 

127, 902 

1920 « 

266 

3, 754| 

3.241 19.959 

42, 062 

22,206 

1 

7,210 




I 






1 

! 


i 1 

I 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Sblpmentb as shown in carlots include those by boat reduc^ to carlot basis. 

‘ Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 129— Apples: International trade, average 19 11-19 IS, annual i9SS~19U 

(Thousands of barrels of 144 pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 

, 1911-191; 

3 ! 1923 

1 1924 

1925, preliminary 

Imports 

; Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCTFAL EXFORTING 









COUNTRIES 










20 

380 


1 456 


1 608 



Belgium 

204 

312 

41 j 

263 j 

101 

328 1 

100 

4:13 

Canada 

280 

1,286 

185 

1,609 

I 177 

1,624 

' 15.3 

1, 337 

France 2 

89 

2 ; 380 

180 

1 434 

03 

1 1,809 

90 

1,4.53 

Italy 

13 

220 

(») 

153 

(*) 

3.33 

(*) 

379 

Netherlands 

35 

311 

107 

251 

121 

353 

51 

726 

New Zealand 

a 17 

35 

6 

41 

13 

08 

13 

I 59 

Humama 

2 

U) 

(0 

13 

(^) 

140 

(3) 

301 

United States 

(*) 

3,290 

44 

2,969 

32 

4, 120 

28 

3>348 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 


1 







Braxil 

27 


17 


30 


47 


I 'iihft 

13 


30 


29 




Denmark 

30 

1 

131 

(3) 

132 

"(3) - 

131 

(*) 

Egypt 3 

(0 

(*) 

102 

1 

102 

1 

112 

(*) 

Finlnnd 

04 


49 


51 


47 


Germany 

4, 818 

31 

505 

14 

3,707 

26 

2,8(i0 

23 

Irish Free 





147 


163 


Norway * 

74 

(=>) 

117 

(«) 

63 

(^) 

56 


Poland _ 





50 

2 

28 

14 

Sweden 

44 

1 

154 

1 

216 

(3) 

202 

(3) 

TTnif.ftfl ICingduTTi 

2,5fi2 


4,827 . 


5, 2.50 


4,385 


Other countries 

78 

114 

60 

170 

.50 

161 

35 

Total 

s, 3m 

8, 295 

6,069 

6,254 

10, 683 

9,302 

8, 03.3 

8, 168 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

» Year beginning July 1. ® Less than 500 barrels. 

* Includes pears. * Not separately stated. 


Table 130. — Apples: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1915-1926 


(Thousand— i. e., 000 omitted] 
BARRELS » 


Year 

Jan. l 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr, 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct. 1 

Average; 

1916-1920- 

2, 890 
3,604 

2, 293 
2,817 

1,605 

2,012 

955 

434 

127 


1921-1925 

1,173 

586 

204 

811 

1915 

2,929 
3, 743 
2,080 

2,438 
3, 324 
2,121 
2,226 
1,704 

1, 716 

896 

299 

61 


1916 

2 , 543 
1,560 
1,575 
962 

1,561 

1,044 

978 

799 

218 


1917 

543 

183 


1918 

2,754 

2,582 

356 

101 


1919 

487 

' 198 

68 

824 

1920 

2,693 

2,092 

1,385 

705 

274 

64 

452 

1921 

3,966 

3,016 

2,020 

1, 027 

449 

170 

570 

1922 

1,742 

1,424 

996 

1 561 

248 

74 

1,219 

1923 

8,708 

2,839 

2,013 

1,199 

678 

160 

664 

1924 

4, 962 

3,993 

3,024 

1,925 

1,113 

451 

543 

1926 

3,643 

2,811 

2,006 

1,151 

543 

175 

1,068 

1926 

4,556 

3,714 

2,667 

1,531 

727 

262 

601 


Nov. 1 


Dec. 1 


2. 925 3, 507 

3. 712 4, 199 


3, 093 
2,630 
2, 568 

2, 915 

3, 108 
3, 616 


4,213 
3,160 
3,195 
3,280 
3, 326 
4,670 


1, 822 
4,133 
4, 019 
3, 551 
4, 434 
3,933 


1,979 
4.319 
5. 477 
4,107 
5.051 
5,458 


1 All Apples, except those packed in western-style boxes, are tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
8 bushels to the barrel; since Oct. 1, 1923. apples packed in bushel baskets are also included in this tabulation. 
Three boxes are considered the equivalent of 1 barrel. 
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Tabi^B 130. — Apples: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1915-19^6 — Con. 

{Thousand -i. e., 000 conltted] . 

BOXES 


Year ' 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Average: 

1910-1930 

5, 349 
9,986 

4, 044 

1 8, 272 

3, 2.54 
6,170 

1,916 

923 

259 


2,808 

6,460 

5, 570 
11,076 

i92i-1926_ 

4,060 

2,055 

710 

809 

1915 

4,091 
3,210 
4, 350 

3,441 

2, 738 

3, 790 

2, 323 
2,090 
2, 640 
3, 764 
2, 431 

!,341 

1,268 

525 

142 


1 , 789 

3, 685 
3, 977 
4,483 
4, 945 
7, 793 

pjlG 

709 

258 


2,190 
2, 216 
2, 613 

1917 

L504 

796 

246 


1918 

5,634 

I 6' 192 

2,416 

1,410 

966 

172 


1919 

5, 137 

8, 508 

4,205 

545 

170 

440 

4,244 

2,878 

1920- - 

7,296 

6,331 

2,982 

1,598 

447 

277 

0,651 

192L- 

7, 2.59 

I 0,266 

4, 890 

3,548 

2. 009 

826 

f»67 

5, 464 

11,281 

1922 

ll,(Kil 

8,667 

6,282 ! 

4,107 

2,088 

721 

669 

4, 164 

7, 271 

m 'A - 

8,319 

7,612 

5,593 

3,345 

1.47.5 

380 1 789 

6,886 

13, 866 

1924 - 

14,201 

11,660 ' 

8,821 

5, 837 

2,901 

949 

1 829 

0,620 

9,917 


9,080 

7,264 

6,266 

.3,412 

1,801 

674 

1,091 

9,165 

13,041 

1920- - - 

11,808 

10,009 

7,898 

5, 350 

2,892 

1, 104 

1, 809 

9,523 

15,083 


ALL APPLES IN TERMS OF BARRELS i 


Average 

1916-1920 1 

1 

4,673 

6,933 

3,841 

5, 574 

2, 690 
4,069 

1,.593 

741 

21.3 


1 3,861 

1 5,865 

5, 364 

1 7, 890 

1921-1925 * 

2, 523 

1,271 

441 

1,083 I 

191.5 

4, 293 

4, 81.3 
4. 132 

3, .585 

2,491 
.3, 242 

1,343 

474 

108 


! 3,689 
3,260 
3,296 
3, 752 

5. 441 

1916 

4' 230 

1^984 

l,a45 

808 

304 ' 


4, 492 
4,089 
4,928 

1917 

3. 38.5 

2. 442 
2,8:40 

1,545 

2t>u 1 


1918. 

4, 599 

3, 957 

1,783 

678 

1.59 


1919. 

4,2<t4 

3, 105 

1, 772 

9.56 

380 

125 

971 

4, .523 

5, 923 

1920 

5, 629 

4,524 

3, 162 

1,699 

806 

213 

544 

4, 475 

6,787 

1U2J 

6, .380 

5, 105 
4,313 

3,650 
3, 090 

2, 210 

1. 930 

1, 119 

445 

792 

3, 643 

5, 739 

1922 

.5, 429 

9-H 

314 

1,452 

5, 521 

6,743 

1923- 

! 6,481 

5, 370 

3, 877 

2,314 

1,070 

277 

927 

6,914 

10,099 

1924 

9, r.9() 

7, 843 

6.905 

3, 871 

2, 080 

i 708 

820 

5, 758 

7,473 

1925 

0,073 1 

.5, 

.3, 761 

1 2,288 

[ 1, 143 

.399 

1,422 

7, 489 

9,398 

1920 

8,512 

7,051 

.5, 300 

3,314 

1,091 

030 

1,204 

7,107 

10, 480 


Cold Storagti Report Section. 

1 A if apples, oxf^ept those packed in western-style boxes, ore, tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
8 bushels to the barrel; since ( )ot. 1 , Ihi,'!, apples packed in bushel baskets are aKo included in this tabulation 
'rhreo boxes aro considered the equivalent of 1 oarrei. 

Table 131 . — Apples: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

Slater., 1910-1926 


Year beginning 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Weight- 

June 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Ciii. 

CUi. 

Cts. 

Clr.. 

C/,9. 

Ch 

C/5. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

C/5. 

C/5. 

1910- 191.3- 

111.2 

85. 0 

72.4 

70.6 

72. 5 

80. I 

90.6 

98.3 

104 7 

109.9 

119.0 

127.2 

81. 1 

1914-1920 

3 

127. 3 

105.7 

99 8 

105.8 

113.3 

120. 1 

126.9 

1310 

142.2 

15t». 7 

la'). 1 

113.6 

1921-1925 

185.2 

162.7 

127 8 

119.2 

128. 0 

135 8 

142.6 

145. 5 

154.2 

155 1 

150. 4 

175.8 

134.2 

1910 

112.0 

70. 9 

73.8 

73 6 

77 4 

89. 3 

100 2 

115.7 

118.6 

124.7 

138. 8 

130.6 

88. 1 

19J1 

135,4 

94.8 

73. 0 

70.2 

r>5.8 

73. 1 

8(», J 

92. 7 

988 

103.5 

1119 

128.8 

76.6 

1912 

108.0 

82.5 

67.5 

62.2 

61. 3 

Oil 5 

72.(5 

74.3 

78.4 

82 4 

85.0 

94.0 

60.8 

1913 

101.2 

80.0 

75. 2 

76.5 

85.6 

94.4 

103.0 

110.0 

123.0 

128.9 

137.1 

146.4 

93.0 

1914... 

135.6 

91.2 

08. 0 

; 61. 6 

.56.0 

1 67.3 

00. 6 

09.3 

73. 1 

73.4 

80. 1 

90.6 

62.7 

1915--. 1 

90.3 

78.1 

01.8 

! 58.0 

00. 1 

1 72.4 

77.0 

86. 1 

90. 5 

91.2 

94.8 

97.5 

'71.0 

1910 

104.9 

8,1. 5 

80 7 

1 75 f) 

82.5 

92.0 

103. 4 

104.3 

1114 

120.9 

137. 1 

142.9 

90.7 

1917 

140. 5 

125. 1 

100 0 

96 6 

105. 1 

110.8 

127. 4 

132.9 

138. 5 

142. C 

143.9 

155.8 

113.6 

1918- 

144. 0 

125. 7 

114 5 

t 118.9 

129 4 

138.9 

150.9 

148 9 

159.8 

190. 1 

203.5 

220.8 

137. 5 

1919 

2211. 4 

187. 0 

161.4 

i 153 2 

175.0 

184,9 

1 213.9 

1 215.9 

229.2 

230. V 

253.6 

285.8 

18<i. 1 

1920- . . 

249. 1 

196.7 

152 1 

134.8 

1 125 9 

130.7 

143.2 

130.8 

132,8 

1 134.7 

142.2 

162.3 

133.8 

1921 - - 

173.9 

105 3 

165. 1 

171.4 

! mi 4 

215. 7 

2215 

183 5 

200. 7 

1 26(5. 2 

194.5 

241.4 

195.2 

1922.- 

202.7 

181.7 

100 4 

94 3 

! 93. 4 

101.5 

108.6 

131 5 

142. 3 

1419 

166.5 

178.7 

109.4 

1923 

188.6 

106.7 

121 4 

108.0 

114 0 

114. 0 

114.0 

121. 3 

125 0 

129.1 

129.4 

131. 3 

117.4 

1924. 

169.3 

141.3 

121.6 

109.8 

115 9 

119.5 

128.2 

1419 

150.7 

155.4 

168.4 

179.2 

122.1 

1926 


168.7 

13a 7 

112.5 

120.6 

.127.7 

137.4 

146.3 

146.3 

1 189.8 

143.2 

148.2 

127.0 

1926 

168.7 

188.8 

'ioa.8 

88.4 

80.2 

81.6 

8*1.7 









I 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 



Table 132 . — AppUs: Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers at five markets^ 192Chl926 

IN BAJIRELS 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICfULTURB, 1»26 
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Table 133. — Apples: Average 1. c. 1. price per barrel to jobbers at New York, 
September t 1909- December ^ 1926 


Season beginniag September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Average: 

i DolU. 


Doth. 

Dotht. 

MU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1 Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913 - 

1 3. 14 

3. 49 

3. 36 

3. 61 

3.51 

3.65 

3. 77 

4.30 

4.43 

1914-1920 - 

4.07 

4.58 

4.89 

4.91 

4.88 

5.33 

5.72 

5. 98 

6. 67 

1921-1925 

5.22 

5.78 

6.77 

6.87 

6. 16 

6.36 

6.20 

0.38 


1909 

3.72 

4.22 

3.81 

3.69 

3.82 

3.21 

3.28 

3.48 

3.71 

1910 - - 

3.50 

3.66 

3. 75 . 

4. 14 

4. 12 

4.60 

4.75 

6.35 

5.31 

1911 - 

2. 55 

3.06 

2.71 

3. 12 

2.84 

2.96 

3.36 

4.20 1 

4.00 

1912 

2.66 

3.06 

2.75 

2. 62 

2.71 

2. 78 

2.70 

3. 12 

4.00 

1913 

3.29 

3.44 

1 3.75 

4.00 

4. 06 

4.79 ! 

4.75 

5 34 

6. 14 

1914 

2. 38 

2.22 

2. 78 

3. 12 

2. 80 

2.91 

2.84 

3.66 

3. 65 

1915 

2. 38 

2. 95 

3. 12 

3. C6 

3. 05 

3. 19 

3 33 

3. 12 

2.96 

1910 

3.30 

3.38 

4. 18 

4.60 

5. CO 

5.38 

5.91 

5.63 

5. 28 

1917 

4.08 

4.44 

4.94 

5. 10 

6.00 

4. 88 

4. 92 

5. 76 

6. 75 

1918 

5 38 

6.03 

5 98 

G.31 

6 50 

7. 88 

9 65 

10.00 

10.80 

1919 

6. 12 

7.81 

7. 55 

1 7. 50 

7.00 

8 06 

7.50 

7 08 

9. 25 

1920 

4.86 

: 6.23 

5.66 

4.71 ! 

4.80 i 

5. 01 

6. 01 

6.79 

8.03 

1921 - 

8.09 

7.72 

7.18 

7. 82 ' 

8 23 

8 02 

7.64 

7. 44 


1922 

3. M 

4 03 

4.94 

I 4 67 

5.08 

6 09 

5 37 

6.03 

6. 76 

192:1 

5. 16 

4.80 

i 4.58 

1 4.71 i 

4. 46 

1. 59 

4. 50 

4. 82 

4.29 

1924 

4. .53 

5.82 

0.51 

6.21 1 

7. 16 

7.84 

7 82 

7. 80 


1925 

4.79 

5.93 

5.63 

5.92 

6.81 

6. 65 

6. 69 

5. 82 

6.02 

1926 

3 54 

4.88 

3 96 i 

4. 46 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Scptemlier, 1909, to May, 1920, compiled from the 
Americxiu Agriculturist, average of weekly range; subsequently eompile<i from Daily Market Report of 
Division of Fruits and Vegetables; simple average of daily range of selling prices. Since all varieties are 
included, these figures can be taken only as an index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 

Table 134 . — Production and shipments of citrtis fruits, by States, 1889, 1899, 1909, 

1919-1926 


PRODUCTION I 




[Thousand boxes-'- 

OIIAN 

i. 0 , 000 omitted] 

UE.S 2 




State 

1889 3 

1899 

1909 » 

1919 

1920 

1921 1922 

1923 

1921 

1925 1926 * 

California 

Florida. 

' 1, 245 
3, 147 

5,882 

27:i 

14, 440 
4, 88H 

16, 192 

I 

! 22, wo 

i;i, 720 21,091 

23, 095 

18, 100 

24,200 24,000 
9, 100 9, 900 

A rlzona 


11 

33 

80 

60 

80 HI 

86 

60 

86 75 

Alabama 


(«) 

1 

41 

165 

165 350 

450 

1 

200 150 

Louisiana 


1 

152 

:i7 

42 

50 60 

75 

75 

100 125 

Mi.ssissippi 

Texat; 



6 

31 

1 25 

30 46 

55 

0 

27 42 



11 

9 


4 

6 

12 

10 20 


GEAPEFRUIT 


California 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Arizona 

Louisiana 

10 

18 

12 

1 

123 

1,062 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

S 

i 

360 

i 

35| 

394 

1 

44 

363 

1 

05 

387 

0 

67 

COO 
7, 300 
1 
90 

600 

6,9C0 

1 

75 

Texas 



(») 

3 



36 

65 

211 

200 

340 













California - 

306 

874 

2,756 

3,049 

6. 255i 

4, 172 

3, 492 

i 

6,8iO\ 

1 

6, 125 

7,136 

7,200 

Florida 

253 

2j 

12 

32 


Arizona 


(«) 

1 

2 






i 



t The figures in this table of production include fruit consumed on farms, sold locally, and used for mami- 
facturing purposes, as well ns that shipped. The figures do not inclwle fruit which ripened on the trees 
but which was destroyed by freezing or storms prior to picking. For California the figures relate to the 
crop produced from the bloom of the yenr shown, fniitlng through the winter and through the spring and 
summer of the following year, being picked from Nov. 1 of the year shown to Oct. 31 of the following year. 
Fruit not picked until after the latter date Is Included with the cr<m of the following year. For ^ States 
except Califonaia the estimates include all fruit picked after about Sept, l of the year shown. 

* Including tangerines. 

* Data from census reports. 

* As estimated from prospects on Dec. L 

< Less than 500 boxes. 
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Table 134 . — Production and shipments of citrus fruits y by States y 1889y 1899y 1909 , 

1919-19IB6 — Continued 

p:stimated shipments « 

ORANQKS * 


State 

1889 

I 809 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

! 1923 I 

1924 

1925 

! 1926 < 

California. - 





! 

11,904 
7, 300 

19,639 

9,700 

21. 376 
12,400 

16, 092 
11,000 

16,990 

8,200 

21*677 

Florida 




7,000 

8 , 100 

9,000 






QRAPEPEUIT 


California- 




5.600 

.5. 100 

277 

304 ! 242 ! 

242 

242 I 

6,500j 

328 

Florida 




6,000 

7, 8, 0^1 

8, 200 

6,000 








C’ulifornia- 


3,854 


3, 346 


4, 909; 4, 4931 4, 424 

I I 


6,128 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ 

2 Including tangeriuee. 

'•For Caliioruia the tlguies reineseiit the ei»timate<l qiiantilie.s shipi^ed by rail, includinR quantities 
moved in mixed ears or express. For Florida the figures include also that part of the crop shipped or 
to 1)0 shipi)ed by boat. For both Stales the figures relate to the crop from the bloom of the year shown, 
Its explained in footnote 1. 


Table 135 . — Number of orangey grapefruity and lemon trees of hearing agCy by 

States y for various periods ^ 

[Thousand trees— i. c., 000 omitted] 


OKANDE a 


State 

1889 * 

2, 725 

1, 154 

G 

0) 

(») 

1899 3 

2, 553 

5, 049 
49 
(») 

141 

4 

1 

1909 3 

1919 3 

1920 < 

1921 < 

1922 < 

1923 < 

1924 ^ 

1925 ♦ 

1920 < 

Florida 

t 'allforma 

Arizona. 

Alabama. 

Lcunsiuna 

M ississippi. 

d'fcxa.s 

2, 790 
0, 619 
33 

3 

207 

10 

42 

3,684 
<10,800 
47 
260 
104 
< 30 
14 

4,025 

13,^24 

.50 

605 

111 

32 

4, 525 
16, 152 
.53 
660 
119 
144 

5, 125 
10, 4.5^5 
00 
1,500 
128 
50 

6, 025 
JO, 785 
68 
1,700 
138 
60 
145 

8 7, 30t) 
17, 114 

8 77 
275 

3 151 
25 
165 

7, m 

300 

153 

40 

HK) 

8, 646 

163 

53 






GRAPEFRUIT 

Florida 3 

Cahforniu. 1 («) 

Arizona 1 

117 

81 

3 

1 

(“) 

650 

43 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1, 681 
231 
19 

(*) 

1 

5 

2,044 

280 

22 

2, 344 
328 
25 

2, .544 
385 

2,1444 

383 

8 2, 970 
.381 

3 39 

3 7 
(») 

1, 436 

2,841 

3,084 

Louisiana _ I 






Missi.ssippi j 

Te\;*s 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1,262 



1 

1,053 

1 

1 





LEMON 

Florida.. 

8.5 

83 

23 

1,493 

1 

(0 

12 

941 

2 

I 

31 

2, 885 

1 

(0 

1 





3 81 
3, 890 

3 1 

« 49 



F''dhfornia 

Aiizona. _ 

3. 275 

3, GOT) 

3, 748 

3,819 

2 

2 







d'i3\;is. . .. 






43 

57 









Idvision of Crops and Livestock Estimates. 

* The figures shown are approximate only. They are inleuded to represent the numbers of citrus trees 
on farms and old enough to pro Uwe fruit in the yevir shown. Tlic figures no doubt include some small 
tiees iJiroducnig a negligible quantity of fruit The enumerators of the 1910 and 1020 censuses asked for 
orange trees and also for oUhst subtropical fruits. In this table tangerine trees have been included with 
other orange trees. The emimer.-itors of the I92'i census asked only for the number of orange trees, and 
the figures may include only of the tangerine trees. In addition to the nuwilws shown there arc in 
some sections a considerable number of trees on profiertles that were not listed as fai'ins by the Census 
Bureau. 

^ Licluding tangerine trees. 

Data from census repeats. , „ . 

^ Jrom records of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

® Less than 560 trees. 

Keport of 1925 census not yet available. 

2l»217°— YBK 1926 58 
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TabIiX 136 . — CUruB /ruUs: Car-lot »hipmeni9 by State of origiiit September f t9$0^ 

September y 1926 

ORAPEFRtJIT 


Btata 1 

Crop movement season * 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 a 

Florida 

Cars 

11, 116 

Car$ 

12,943 

8 

62 

476 

Can 

16,969 

48 

lOS 

652 

Cars 

19, 614 
99 
166 
439 

Can 
20,087 
621 
169 
435 1 

Cors 

14,222 

298 

218 

543 

Texas 

Arizona 

48 

403 

California 

Total 

11.626 

13,488 

17, 672 

20,307 

21,202 

16,281 



LEMONS 


Texas 




1 

2 

13, 340 

2 

1 

11,668 


Arizona 



1 

8,488 

1 1 
14,626 

California 4 .:. 

11,759 

10, 591 

Total 

11, 769 

10,691 

8,489 

13,343 

11, 671 

1 14, 527 



ORA NOES 3 


Florida 

20,869 

87 

* 15, 718 
145 

23,006 

476 

33, 418 
600 

25,091 

2 

19, 754 
338 
8 

Alabama 

M i.SvSlssippL .. .* - - 

9 

13 


Louisiana 



3 

3 

2 

1 

Texas - 




3 

6 

Arizona. 

49 

78 

71 

94 

45 

96 

California 

46,844 1 

28,376 

48. 346 

44, 905 

34, 439 

46, 968 


Total 

67, 839 i 

44.317 

71,908 ' 

79, 036 

59, 582 

1 67,171 



TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS CGRAPEFRUIT, LEMONS, ORANGES f) 


Florida 

31, 974 
87 

28,661 

146 

39, 975 

1 476 

1 ^ 

53, 032 
600 
1,3 

45, 178 

2 

33, 976 
338 
8 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 



3 

') 

1 

Texas.- 


g 

48 

io;i 

5211 

' 3(F 

! 315 

i 62,037 

Arizona.- 

97 

140 

175 

2.51 

205 

46,442 

California 

59, 066 

39,442 

57, 386 

58, 084 


Total 

91,224 

68, .396 

98, 069 

112,686 

92,355 

96,979 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from reports of Division of Frnits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis 

1 (Yon raovemont season extends from 8ept. 1 of one year through September of the following year, 
except for oranges in Culilornia, whore the season extends from Nov. I to October. 

^ rrelim inary. 

3 Includes tangerines. 

^ Includes 1 car in August, 1921. 
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Ta«1*b 137. — Lemons: Iniernaiional trade, average 191 1-19 IS, annual 19SS-1925 

[Thousand boxes of 74 pounds — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, prelimi- 
nary 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

FRINCIPAL EXrOBTINa COUNTRIES 









lUly 

2 

8,147 

1 

4, 108 

1 

5, 236 

1 

7,063 

Bpain - 


101 

0) 

291 

0) 

213 

(}) 

656 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 









Austria-Hungary.- - 

1, 032 

228 







^Igium 2 ._- 

763 

(0 

,9^ 

3 

1,6^ 

7 

804 

3 

( ’zochoslovakia - 



2;i7 

0) 

295 

(‘) 

408 


Denmark . .. 

26 


32 

36 

42 


Germany 

> 1, 107 

<^) 

387 

(0 

1,201 

i}) 

1,531 


Hungarv 



54 

(0 

113 

0) 

131 

0) 

Irish Fr^ State 





30 

33 

Netherlands 

94 

3 

158 

11 

178 

18 

179 

18 

New Zealand 

10 


15 


13 

(1) 

15 


Folarnl 





248 

1 

293 

(‘) 

Rumania 

123 

(‘) 

168 

(') 

183 

0) 

193 

(’) 

Kwoden - - 

24 


31 


34 


40 


Switzerland. ... 

(‘) 


126 


120 


140 j 


United Kingdom... 

* 1, 116 


1,393 1 


* 1,781 

1 

1,894 


United States 

* L75P 

"66 

1,702 1 

182 


j 228 

1.572 1 

102 

Other countries 



113 

4 

142 

1 8 

153 1 

29 

Total - 

6,047 1 

8,546 

5, 337 

4, 089 

6,067 : 

j 5,711 

7,434 

7, 931 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. OflBcial sources. 

1 Less than 500 boxes. < Not separately stated. 

* I^einons, orange.s, citrous, etc. « Includes limes and grapefruit. 

> Two-year average. ® One year only. 


Tarle 138. — Oranges: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1923-1925 

[Thousand boxes of 78 pounds— i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

principal EXPORllNO COUNTRIES 

RraziL 


2 

0) 

^ 111 
42 

3,476 

.35.3 


406 

236 

259 

68 

2,29i) 

370 

1 < 321 

13,030 
359 
2, 294 


448 
. 384 
270 
70 

3, 485 

277 

1,781 

1 18,958 

2, 564 

Ghinn.... 

(») 

0) 

253 

Guba.. ' 

Oreoco 'L 




Italy 

3 

U) 

0) 

Japan 

Talestine 





^pain... 


14. 8,30 
0) 

1,154 

1 

(=9 

Union of South Africa.. 


Dnitod States 

«73 

‘93 

15 


1925, prelimi- 
nary 


Im- 

ports 


359 


(') 


14 


Ex- 

ports 


490 

233 


4, 074 

300 
1,848 
19. 856 
060 
1, 981 


’ Not separately stated. 

* Includes lemons. 

* Ivoss than 500 boxos. 

® Six months. 


» Expresses * in value only. 
« Two-year average. 

? Includes limi)6. 
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Table 138. — Otunges: IniernQiional tradCy avera§e~191 1—1913, annual 1933—1936--^ 

Continued 

[Tbousaod boxes of 7* pouads— i. o., «00 omitted] 


Year e«ded Doc. 31 


Country 

Average 

1911-l«lit 

1923 

1924 

1925, prelimi- 
nary 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

IKirts 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

I>orts 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINU COUNTHIKS 










2. 110 

102 










107 


120 

(*) 

430 



97 


258 


238 


230 


Egypt - 

(9 


611 

5 

.602 

4 

501 

3 

Frarice 2._ 

3, 198 

38 

3, 780 

61 

4, 186 

152 

3, 871 

122 

Germany . -- -- 

3, 936 

(») 

384 

(-) 

4, 425 

(0 

5,899 


Hungary 






r)2 

(*) 

236 

(*) 

Irish Free State - - 





24.6 


234 


Netherlands - 

G31 

9 

1.2<>4 

67 

2, lOi) 

779 

1,860 

561 

Now Zonlnnd 

6) 


48 


5.3 


73 


Norway* . - -- -- 

208 



379 


2il7 


338 


Poland 





635 

(3) 

C:i8 

W 

Rumania - 

i i-is 1 

(3) 

84 

(*) 

124 

(') 

103 

1 

R wed oil _ - - 

106 


247 

(*) 

231 

(•') 

267 


8w Itzorland 

372 1 


341 


367 

374 

(^) 

United Kingdom 

I 7, 63H 
1 


10,714 


10, 39.6 


10, 788 


Other countries 


91 

Y 

10.6 , 

2S 

18.6 

547 

Total - 

is, .674 

20. 117 

18,402 

19, 782 

j 21, 352 

29, 699 

26, 391 

30, 753 


Division of Statistical and Llistoiical Kescarcs. (.iflficial sources. 


1 Not separately stated. 2 Includes lemons. s j^ess than 600 boxes. 


Table 139. — Grapefruit, Florida: Averagp auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1926 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Avor- 

age 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1919 

3. 72 

3.67 

3 29 

3 10 

3. 28 

3 60 

4 05 

5.02 

> 2 61 

» 6 20 

* 3.70 

1920 

5.31 

4 71 

3. 92 

4. 86 

4 30 

4. 71 

4. . 6.6 

4 .64 

4. 21 

1 4. 33 

2 4 .65 

1921 

3.37 

3.52 

1 3.86 

3 47 

3.78 

3.91 

4.46 

5. 20 

0 18 

1 5 22 1 

* 4. 03 

1922 

3. 75 

3. 84 

4.00 

3. 73 

3. 96 

3. 63 

3 98 

3. 48 

3. 26 

2. 96 

3 70 

1923_. 

2. 89 

2 80 

1 2 91 

3 00 

2.86 

3. 15 

3. 02 

3. 45 

2. 72 

3 06 

2 98 

1924 

4. 19 

2 99 

1 2.39 

2. 94 

3.00 

2. 90 

4. 04 

4. 50 

6. 99 


3 38 

192.6 

4.93 

3.95 

! 4. 03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.78 

5. 37 

6.07 

4.85 

6.06 

4 50 

1926-__ 

3 5. 21 

4.20 

' 3. .67 













i 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research, (’ompilwl from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by takieg sinjole average of reported averages ofnll st^s of “golden'' grade. 
Includes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month. 

» See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
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Table 140 . — Lemonsy California: Average aucHon price per box at New York, 

1919-1926 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct. 

1 

1 Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aver- 

age 


Dolli. 

Dollf. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 


7. 33 

3. 79 

2.45 

2. 25 

6.00 

8. 81 

3. 7ft 

3. 12 

2.00 

1. 87 

3. 18 

2.GL 

6.87 

3.59 

164 



1930.„ 

4. 73 

2. 78 

3.04 

3.39 

4.11 

3.14 

2.91 

3. K2 

8.17 

8.99 

3. 72 

1921 

4.96 

3.40 

4. 34 

4.79 

4.68 

4.15 

3.84 

1 95 

160 

3.46 

137 

8.62 

188 

1922.. 

8. 61 

7. 44 

5. 61 

6. 01 

6.42 

4.20 

179 

0. 12 

7.92 

6.07 

7.68 

7.28 

6.2£t 

1923 

4. 40 

3.31 

3. 42 

3.01 

3. 37 

3.37 

3.61 

3.18 

3.40 

2.80 

180 

165 

3.56 

1924 

4.90 

6.80 

4.05 

4.45 

4.80 

4.61 

1 70 

5.71 

0.62 

148 

160 

8.87 

6.36 

1926 

6.73 

4.46 

4.10 

3.86 

4.37 

4.08 

3.86 

4. 10 

6.45 

1 14 

179 

3.76 

170 

1 17 

3.60 

1 61 














Division of Statistical and nietorical Research. Compiled from New Yorlf Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly averafe obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of ab .sales. Includes all sines 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 


Table 141. — Oranges^ California navd: Average auction price per box of certain 
brands at New York, 1919-1926 


Season bemnniug 
December 

Decem- 

ber 

January 

Febru- 

ary 

Marc!) 

April 

May 

June 

Average 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1919 

6.80 

1 6. 98 

‘ 0. 39 

6. 13 

7. 10 

5. 71 

4.76 

*6.70 

1920 

6. 79 

190 

3 6ft 

4 20 

4.41 

6. Oi 

5.71 

163 

1921 

ft. 4ft 

4. ftl 

1 1 81 

ft. .M 

1 0 97 

' ft. 78 


>6.07 

1922 

6.00 

4.34 

1 17 

3.91 

1 60 

4 Cl 

167 

146 

1928 

1 

4.44 

3.60 

3.50 

3. 23 

1 06 

1 3 49 

14 35 

>3.67 

1934 

171 

5. 32 

198 

6.76 

6. 72 

7. 05 

6.74 

5.04 

1926 8 

4.(i7 

» 5.08 

169 

1 77 

5. 74 

198 


6.23 

1926 

5.50 











Division of Statistic*.!! sind Tlistoric.il Rasoarch. Compiled from New York Diiily Fruit Reporter. 
MontlUy average obtained by taking sijnplo average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
naniod brands: Paul Neyrou, Golden Cross, Glendora Ueights, Pinnacle, Earlil>e«t, and Big Tree. In- 
cludes fill sizes Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month. 

*Heo footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 

* In 1925 tlic season began in Noromber, with an average price of $7.03. 


Table 142. — Oranges^ California Valencia: Average auction price per box of certain 
brands at New York^ 1919-1926 


Season beginning 
May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug- 

ust 

Septem- 

ber 

Octo- 

ber 

1 

1 Novem- 
ber 

Hoeem- 1 
ber 

Aver- 

age 


Dolls. 

Dolh. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1919 

1 0 03 

5 5ft 

5.49 

5.90 

5-91 

0.63 

5 5ft 

5.24 

>6.69 

1920_ _ . 

191 

ft. 52 

7.05 

7.57 

7. 88 

7.91 

9 22 

1 8.67 

>7.56 

1921.. 

• 5.08 

5. 7ft 

5. 35 

6. 24 

6.23 

0.82 

6.31 


0.09 

1922 

7.86 

8.42 

9.33 

8,95 

9.09 

8.45 

5.04 

» 5.90 

>8. 13 

1923.. 

181 

5. 6.5 

1 77 

4.45 

5,6ft 

5. 87 

6 89 i 


5. 36 

1924 

1 34 

4.97 

4. 57 

5.81 

5.92 

6.64 

6. 63 

*' 19’ 

>6. 70 

1925.. 

7 36 

8. 28 

7.41 

7. 61 

8. 66 

9.58 



8. 12 

1926.... 

1 74 

1 71 

5.31 

5.32 

6.09 

6.93 

"‘ 7. 50' 


5.80 


Division of Statistical and ni.storioal Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reporte<i averages of all sales of the following- 
named brands: Carmancita, Shamrock, Bird Rocks, Bowman, Advance, and Premium. Includes lul 
sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

‘ Ten sales or less during month * See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
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Tablb 143 . — Orangeaf Florida: Average auction price per box ai New York. 

1919-19m 


Season beginning 
October 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


DoiZr. 

DolU. 

DoUr. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1910 

13 . 16 

2.80 

3.95 

4.22 

6.43 

6. 63 

9. 40 

8. 32 



35 . 91 

1930 

15 . 47 

4. 66 

3. 17 

4. 37, 

3.94 

4.20 

4.82 

5.66 

U.88 

13 . 61 

*4. 17 

1921 

3.06 

4.18 

4. 29 

3. 95 

4. 85 

6. 68 

7. 15 

8.06 

8. 99 

1 9. 79 

U.44 

1922 

3.69 

3.88 

4.08 

4.53 

4.34 

4. 72 

5. 67 

6. 47 

4. 45 

3.90 

4.66 

1923 

13.11 

3. 55 

2.68 

2.84 

3( 02 

3. 16 

3.61 

3. 85 

4.88 1 

14.8I 1 

*3.27 

1924 

3.63 

3. 67 

8.68 

4. 43 

5.87 

6.43 

7.76 

8.44 

4.89 

1925 

7.80 

6.80 

4.00 

4.23 

4.41 

4.95 

5.82 j 

5.91 

6.64 

‘‘■7.‘46' 

5.07 

1926 

3. 61 

4.78 

3.49 





i 






Division of Statistical and Historicjal Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Montiily average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of ‘'golden" grade. 
Includes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 


1 Ton sales or less during month. * Bee footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


CRANBERRIES 


Table 144. — Cranberries: Production and farm valuer United States, 1914-19iB6 


Year 

i 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re- 
ceived by 
producers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

Year 

i 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re- 
ceived by 
producers, 
Doc. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1914 

697 

$3. 97 

2,766 

1921 

384 

$16.99 

6, 626 

1915 

441 

6.59 

2,908 

1922 

560 

10. 18 

5, 702 

1916 

471 

7. 32 

3,449 

1923 

652 

7 . 16 

4,664 

1917 

249 

10. 24 

2.550 

1924 

582 

9.42 

5, 485 

1918 

352 

10.77 

3,791 

1925 

569 

11.20 

6, 370 

1919 

549 

8.37 

4,697 

1926 1 

1 720 

6. 75 

4.862 

1920 

449 

12.28 

K.5U 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estiraater. 
1 Preliminary, 


Table 145. — Cranberries: Production and Decejuher 1 price, by States, 19^^3-1926 


State 


Production 


Price per barrel received by producers, 
Deo. 1 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

barrels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Massachasetts 

410 

325 

429 

430 

6. 50 

9.90 

11. 25 

a 40 

New Jersey.- 

205 

215 

115 

210 

8. 00 

8. 75 

10.75 

7.00 

Wisconsin 

37 

42 

25 

80 

9.70 

9.20 

12.30 

8.00 

United States,. 

652 

582 

569 

720 

7. 16 

9.42 

11.20 

6.75 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
I Preliminary. 
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Table 146 . — Grapes: EstinuUed produdioiif by StcAes^ 




state 


Maine 1 

New Hampshire. -- 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bbode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey... 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana ! 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

M Innesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

I 

Nei)ra^a 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia ! 


1924 

1925 

1926 » 

State 

1924 

1926 

1926 > 

Tons 

Torn 

Tons 


Tom 

Tons 

Tom 

38 

48 

49 

North Carolina 

6,600 

4,960 

6,840 

84 

96 

96 

South Carolina 

1, 425 

1,078 

1,785 

37 

49 

36 

Georgia.... 

1,638 

1,470 

1,892 

440 

473 

616 

Florida. 



70D 

289 

300 

212 

Buentucky.. 

1,094 

972 

1, 274 

1,075 

1,063 

1,275 

Tennessee. - 

l,49fl 

1,278 

1, 672 

80,000 

5L840 

106,700 

Alabama 

825 

880 

913 

2.338 

2; 200 

2,820 

Mississippi 

281 

286 

30f) 

19, 750 1 

11,180 

25,110 

Arkansas 

3,000 

4,400 

13,000 

20,400 

13, 750 

29,100 

Louisiana 

30 1 

42 

42 

a, 185 

2,450 ; 

4,606 

Okltdioma 

1,875 

1. 760 

1,800 

4,900 

3.360 

6,532 

Texas 

1,320 

940 

1,200 

64,000 

22, 100 

80,900 

Idaho... 

240 

270 

300 

279 

248 

409 

Colorado 

28e 

260 

320 

88 

30 

85 

New Mexico 


475 

531 

4,658 

2,835 

6,052 

Arizona 

350 

419 

004 

5,840 

7,300 

12,880 

Utah.... 

1,000 

1.000 

1,300 

1,068 

770 

1,584 

Nevada.. 

226 

240 

2:10 

2.926 

2,216 

3,700 

Washington 

1,732 

3.100 

2,500 

1,400 

1,275 

l,f.36 

Oregon. 

1,333 

1,500 

1,800 

770 

781 

1,330 

California 

1,636,000 

1, 912, 000 

2,040,000 

2.349 

1,653 

2,790 





1, 539 

760 

1,696 

United States 

1. 777, 722 

2,064,065 

2, 349,117 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 147 . — Grapes: Ca^r-lot shipments^ by State of origin^ June, 1920, to Decem- 
ber, 1926 


Crop movement season * 


State 


1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 » 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Car.<f 

New York 

5,904 

2, 535 

7,720 

4,312 

5,641 

3,763 

7,002 

Pennsylvania ' 

1,223 

390 

1,.558 

847 

1 , m 

589 

1,3.55 

Ohio 

62 

72 


92 

29 

19 

101 

Michigan . 

5, 046 

1,292 

6,020 1 

4,202 

4,680 

398 

3,012 

Iowa 

104 

Til 

237 

217 

79 

60 

161 

Missouri 

27 

4 

128 

58 

101 

1 166 

759 

Washington 

8 

64 

47 

62 

83 

191 

121 

Dalifornia ’ 

28, 832 

33, 344 

43, 952 

55, ;t48 

57, 095 

76,006 

63,531 

Other StatCvS. 

104 

30 

177 

198 

4,79 

636 

1, .525 

Total* 

41,310 

37,817 

1 

1 59,919 

66 , 336 

69. 933 

81,878 

77,567 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from rejwrts of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables Shipments as shown in ctir lots iuclu<le those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

’ Drop movement season extends from June 1 through Doeember of a given jear. 

* Preliminary. 

^ Figures for California include shipments in January of sm^eecHling crop years as follows; 1920, 1 car; 
1021, 2 oars; 1922, 7 cars; 1923, 13 cars; 1924, 8 oars, 1925, 21 ciirs, 1926, 3 cars. 
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Table 148. — Olive oil {including inedible): International tradCy average 1909-- 

1918, anntoal 1923-1986 
[Thousand pounds— i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average lfl09-1913i 

1923 

1924 

1925, prelimittwry 


Imports 

E.X ports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria - 

2 974 

2 11,566 

171 

24, 616 

167 

28. 664 

163 

26, 254 

Greece 


22, 272 

77 

8,528 

166 

19, 649 



Italy. 

2 (5, (14.3 

75, 130 

1,110 

97,628 

335 

93, 730 

044 

94,901 

Morocco 

267 

375 

494 

2 

300 

.5. 633 

219 

6^7 

Portugal- 

2 2,020 

2 5, 492 

4. 033 

1,678 

1. 240 

2, 609 

3 < 1,882 

3^ 3, 183 

Spain 

30 

86, 4.54 

1 

125, 463 

1 

101,696 

3 

112,990 

Tunis- - 

2, 020 

18,090 

3 782 

3 24, 036 

4,207 

19, 038 

3, 694 

37, 071 

Yugoslavia * 



1,605 

4, 565 

1, 222 

1,310 

1,614 

455 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 










48, 248 


3 64, 399 


3 64, 61^9 


3 79. 706 


Australia 

' 610 

11 

» l' (134 

(5 0) 

« 1, 22:( 

(J 6, 

3 1.246 


Belgium... 

2 4, 296 

2 582 

2, 605 

123 

2, 079 

36 

1, 829 

51 

Bi-azil 

8, 409 


6, 303 

1 

7,49(5 

(®) 

13, 298 



4 003 

7 

047 

(«) 

2 096 


2 491 


C anadu 

1..693 


2, 188 


2' 628 


2, ,178 


Chile 

7, 266 


lOi 360 


h' 733 


3 V, .191 


Cuba - 



17, 647 


16, 036 




Czechoslovakia 



' .596 

2 1 

801 

i ?37 

1,691 

i 3 17 

Denmark 

140 


173 

18 1 

135 

10 

® 1.52 

3 6 

Egypt 

4,803 


3. 357 

79 

3, 043 

28 

3, ;M4 

i 34 

France 

2 42, 602 

12. 935 

46, 079 

12, 129 1 

38, 469 

12, 7.59 

41, 162 

1 9,905 

Germany.. . 

6, 086 


1X37 

13 

1 2, 060 

44 

3,:i62 

1 35 

Japan.. .. .. 

126 


260 


1 227 


.314 


M acao (Portuguese China) 3., 



6, 687 

4, 2^"i 

1 4, 732 

'" 4,470 


1 

Nether lands 

‘"2 282' 

2 205 

260 

13 

174 

22 

190 

1 ^ 

New* Zealand 

68 


148 


136 


1.50 


Norway j 

3, 458 

33 

4,210 


i 9. 878 


4,717 


Palestine 



3 3, .565 

3 298 

1 3, 126 

2 ;^' 

.5, o:;9 

248 

Peru - 

2 684 

1 2 77 

I 1, 07:i 


901 

(f'j 

1, 01 1 

1 

Philippine Lslands 

360 


214 


276 


266 


Kumania — 

7, 328 ; 


2, 16b 


1,549 

i ' 

2, 016 

1 "(fl)"’ 

Sweden. 

889 

2 

t 465 

3 

400 

1 («) i 

' 498 

3 

Switzerland.. 

4, 138 

71 

3,084 

3 30 

3, 295 

1 

3,-542 

(fi) 

ttnited Kingdom 

22, IUjO 

823 

17.a53 

367 

18,872 

302 

1 7, 270 

291 

United States 

39, 903 


117,795 


108, ](I4 

[ 1 

142, 133 


Uruguay 

4. 249 


• 8, 82.5 


10, 040 


12,739 


Other countries 

40,416 1 

'M, (via 

11,482 

6, 866 

12, 145 

422 

13,815 

1,041 

Total-- - 

264, (m.3 I 

i 

2.58, 768 

' 343, 955 

j 3K).69i 

331,479 i 

291,320 

371.949 

j 2K5,551 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch, Official sources except where otherwise note.d. f'on- 
versious made on the b:isis of 7.6 pounds to the gallon. 

‘ Intoj-national Institute of .\grieulture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

2 Four-year average. 

3 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Nino months. 

« Year beginning July 1, 

® Less than .600 pounds. 

7 Kloven months. 


Table 149. — Peaches: Production, United States, 1909-1986 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1909 

Iiu»hcl8 
$5, 170, 000 

1915 

Tiushfls 

04, 097,000 

1921 

Bushels 

32, C02, 000 

1910 

48,171,000 

1916 

37, 605, (WO 

1922- 

56, 852, 000 

1911 

34, 880, 000 

1917 

48, 766. 000 

1923 

4.5, 382, (XK) 

1912 

52, 343, 000 

1918- 

33,094,000 

1924 

63, S48. 000 

1913 

39, 707, 000 

1919 

53, 178, 000 

1925 

46, 552, 000 

1914 

54, 109, 000 

1020.... 

45, 620, 000 

1926 1 

68, 426, 000 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. (Census 1 

figures in italics 




1 Prelimiaary. 
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Table 150. — Peaches: Production^ by States^ 19I8£-19^6 
[Thoueand bushels— I. e., 000 emitted] 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 > 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 > 

N. H 

32 

40 


34 

29 

Qa 

4,900 

6,248 

8,342 

7,304 

9,400 

MflSB 

200 

206 

40 

218 

213 

Fla 

130 

120 

127 

115 

' 126 

It. r 

28 

31 

20 

30 

37 

Ky 

1,218 

450 

1,260 

670 

1 , no 

Conn 

202 

232 

220 

210 

255 

Tean 

2,002 

460 

2, 450 

1,416 

1,800 

N. y 

3,400 

1,700 

2, 178 

1,920 

2,300 

Ala 

810 

779 

1,230 

1,312 

1, 159 

N. J 

2,000 

2,642 

2,300 

1,740 

3,000 

Mias 

376 

260 

700 

712 

551 

Pa 

1,600 

1,907 

1,716 

000 

2, 498 

Ark 

2,040 

1, 110 

2,700 

2,200 

2,400 

Ohio_ 

i,.n»4 

1,386 

800 

1, 100 

2, 120 

La 

180 

175 

230 

275 

228 


660 

446 

240 

320 

000 

Okla 

2,070 

1,032 

1,861 

050 

180 

111 

1,100 

676 

700 

560 

2,660 

Tex 

1,920 

1, 700 

1,900 

1,750 

2,310 

Mjch_, 

' 1,440 

1, 126 

464 

602 

1,564 

Idaho 

244 

282 

102 

23 

297 

fdwa 

200 

; 40 

3 

12 

97 

Colo 

900 

750 

920 

450 

976 

Mo 

2, 300 

1,040 

860 

870 

1,722 

N. Mex.. 

98 

189 

62 

156 

131 

Nebr 

81 

46 

2 

33 

50 

Ariz 

126 

7C 

40 

65 ' 

91 

Karis 

630 

; 78 

231 

371 

266 

Utah 

885 

802 

750 

1(X) 

550 

Del - -- 

320 

225 

400 

165 

450 

Nev 

6 

6 

2 

8 

8 

M(i. 

49.5 

631 

•KX) 

240 

700 

Wash.... 

960 

I,:i33 

460 

870 

1,222 

Va 

764 

504 

1,500 

362 

1, 176 

Greg 

300 

500 

189 

222 

384 

V/ . Va. . . 

715 

526 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

CaUf 

17,080 

15,830 

13, 751 

16,418 

21, 252 

N. C .... 

1,010 

260 

2,500 

1,500 

2, 100 


— 




— 

s. c_ ... 

846 

650 

800 

740 

1,054 

‘ U.S... 

55, 852 

45, 382 

1 53, 848 1 46, 562 

68, 425 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 15i.- -Peaches: Carlot shipments by State of origin, May, 1920~Ociober, 

1926 


Crop inovomont season * 


State 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926, pre- 
liminary 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cats 

Oars 

Can 

Cars 

New York 

4, 635 

2,967 

6, »i2 

2, 777 

2 3. 436 

3, 055 

^2,370 

New .lorsey 

1,022 

5 

1,595 

1, 790 

1,461 

1,047 

1,091 

Pennsylvania 

397 

59 

268 

615 

448 

204 

817 

Ohio . . .. 

1,025 

88 

620 

G25 

14 

516 

433 

Indiana 

120 

39 

3(A 

236 

25 

18 

408 

llhrtois 

557 

35 

l,fi83 

390 

860 

579 

2, 970 

Michigan 

* 2, 3.58 

176 

1,650 

1,087 

105 

264 

(’<55 

1 Delaware . . . 

168 

2 

422 i 

2,58 

0S5 

148 

(117 

Maryland 

4S8 

1 

422 

804 I 

637 

70 

653 

V'irgjma 

280 


266 

69 

630 

39 

376 

West Virginia 

4.36 

1 

19 

170 

326 

2 

346 

North Carolina 

379 

,594 

1,452 

215 

1,657 

2, 024 

2, 114 

(leorpia. 

5, 987 

1 10, 3,30 

; 7, 370 

8,701 

13,564 

13,513 

17,988 

Tennessee ..... 

154 

1 217 

1 218 

63 

7.52 

605 

1,769 

Arkansas. 

56 

607 

1,66.3 

724 

2.785 

2, 300 

2,424 

Oklahoma. . 


28 

156 

93 

336 

113 

18 

d'exas 

76 

1,024 

32 

102 

763 

1, 070 

962 

Idaho 

189 

105 

124 

392 

! 17 

2 

79 

f’oJorado.. 

1,091 

1,223 

1,428 

1,254 

1. ^72 i 

834 

1,272 

Utali.... 

306 

805 

1, 261 

1,203 

1, 109 

94 

' 754 

Washington... 

221 

1,117 

990 

1,645 

412 

991 

1,422 

California 

7, 889 

7, 676 

9, 139 

10, 212 

7, 264 

12, 785 

17, 179 

Other States .. 

285 

236 

472 

no 

.517 

572 

098 

Total 

* 28, 179 

27, 3.34 

1 38, 405 

33, 525 

» 30, 395 

40, 845 

3 67,715 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcseardi. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and V’'cge- 
tables. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlol basis. 


J Crop movement season extend® from May 1 llirough October of a given year 
inejudes one car in Novemtw. 

Includes four cars in November. 

Includes three cars in No^iwnber. 
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Tablb 162. — Feack$%: Car4ot shipments by Si&U of origin f 19t0-19^6 


Crop movement season ^ 

DNiu) ana year 







May 

Juno 

Juir 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

New York: Cars 

Oara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Oars 

Oars 

1920 



15 

3,452 

1, 168 

4,686 

1921- 


4 

1,712 ! 

1,233 

18 

2,967 

1922 - 


3 

106 

6, 953 

800 

'6,862 

1923 



10 

2, 166 

601 

2,777 

1924 



1 

2,312 

* 1, 123 

2 3,436 

1926- . 



38 { 

2 ; 832 

185 

3,056 

1926 > 




1,471 

<899 

*2 , 370 

New Jersey: 







1930 — 


27 

526 

469 


1,022 

1921 


1 

4 



5 

1922 — 


284 1 

1,341 

20 


1, 606 

1923. 


86 

1,286 

420 


1,790 

1924__ 


21 

604 

913 

23 

1,461 

1925-. 


77 ; 

909 

61 


1,047 

1926 a.. - — 


18 

369 

713 

1 

l^OOl 

Miolugan: 







1920-- 


-- -- --- 

37 

2,176 

» 146 

«2,368 

1921- 



105 

71 


176 

1922 


3 

860 

775 

22 

1,660 

1923. - 



28 

1,049 

10 

1.087 

1924-- - 



3 

55 

47 

105 

1925--_ 




14 

243 

7 

264 

1920 3 



5 

601 

49 

655 

Oeorgia: 







1920. 64 

1,807 

3,948 ’ 

166 

2 


6, 987 

1921 1, 286 

3, 630 

5,399 : 

16 



10,330 

1922 682 

3,003 

3,682 

3 



7,370 

1923 1 

2,238 

5,898 

6^>4 



8,701 

1924 26 

1,714 

10, 418 

1,331 

13 

3 

13,604 

1926 3’2 

4,567 

8,475 

152 

7 


13,513 

1926 3 39 

1,896 

12, 358 

3,692 

3 

1 

17,988 

ArkanSi'is: 







1920 

4 

31 

21 



66 

1921 2 

9 

574 

22 I 



6C7 

1922. 

6 

1,306 

252 ! 



l,5t>3 

1923 L. 

2 

196 

624 



724 

1924 1 

9 

319 

2,456 

1 


2, 786 

1926 L 

1 

2, 118 

181 



2,300 

1926 3 


1,067 

1, 357 



2,424 

Texas; 







1920 


76 




76 

1921 - 

219 

802 

3 



1,024 

1922. 

5 

27 




32 

1923- - 

_ 

47 

55 



102 

1924 


456 

307 



763 

1925 2 

20 

1,031 

17 



1, 070 

1926 3 

6 

951 

5 



962 

Colorado. 







1920 



62 

1,026 

4 

1,091 

1921... 



559 

656 

6 

1,223 

1922 

1 


455 

966 

8 

1,428 

1923 



672 

681 

1 

1,254 

1924--. 



484 

1,282 

6 

1.772 

1925- 


3 

.532 

299 


834 

1926 3 


7 

862 

401 

2 

1 1,272 

Utah: 







1920- - - 




306 


360 

- 1921 



230 

673 

2 

! 80.5 

1922 



5 

1,256 


1,261 

1923.. 




1,203 


1,203 

1924 

1 


264 

844 


1, 109 

1925 - 

7 

4 

56 

27 


94 

1926 3._ 


2 

637 

115 


7M 

Washington: 







1920 - 


6 

26 

187 

2 

221 

1921 


7 

415 

689 

6 

1,117 

1922 



159 

823 

8 

^ 990 

1923 


3 

802 

822 

18 

1,646 

1924 


6 

341 

66 


412 

1925 


18 

769 

200 

4 

991 

1926 3 


16 

1,280 

126 

1 

1.422 


* Crop movement season extends from May 1 tbroufb October of a give# year. 

* Includes one car in November. 

* Preliminary. 

< Includes 4 cars in November. 

* Includes 3 cars in November. 
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Table 162 . — Peaches: Car4ot shipments by State of origin, 19S0-19S6 — Contd. 


Crop movenient season 


State and year 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

California: 

Cart 

Cars 

Cars 

1 Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920 

2 

210 

2,736 

3, 832 

1,601 

8 

7,889 

1921 


44 

1,970 

4, 076 

1,682 

5 

7,^76 

1922 


64 

138 

5,300 

3, 363 

284 


1923 - 


110 

4,473 

3,876 

1, 705 

49 

10^2 

1924 

3 

66 j 

2; 720 

3; 276 

i, 157 

43 

7; 264 

1925 


102 

4,205 

6, 194 

3,280 

4 

12, 785 

1920 3 

13 

151 

6;i70 

8,155 

2, 671 

19 

17, 179 

Other StaU>s: 

1 







1920 


77 i 

378 

2, 141 

1,606 

276 

4,478 

1921.-- 

37 

> 103 

787 

241 

'229 

7 

i;404 

1922 

13 

112 

2,206 

3,457 

634 

04 

6, 516 

1923 - 


34 

259 

2,042 

1,608 

87 

4,030 

1924 


84 

659 

4,716 

1,2', 

78 

6.784 

1925-- - 

14 

254 

1,995 

2,052 

471 

106 

4,892 

1926 * 


156 

1,017 

7,848 

2,504 

73 

11,598 

TotAl: 




1920--- 

66 

2,098 

7,202 

6, 326 

10,883 

» 1,604 

8 28,179 

1921 - 

1,325 

4,005 

9,544 

7, 381 

5,035 

44 

27,334 

19‘22..- 

695 

3,189 

7,598 

11,928 

13,779 

1, 216 

38.406 

1923 

1 

2,384 

10,963 

9, 767 

9,664 

766 

33, 526 

1924 

28 

1,873 

14,599 

13,683 

7,889 

* 1,323 

»39, 396 

1935-- 

328 

4, 951 

17,926 

9,914 

7,420 

306 

40,846 

1926* 

62 

2,209 

21,(506 

24.200 

8, 604 

‘ 1,044 

< 57, 715 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown In car lots include those by boat reduced to car -lot basis. 

* Includes one car in November. * Includes 4 cars in November, 

i Preliminary. * Includes 3 cars in November. 


Table 153 . — Peaches: Average I, c. L price to jobbers at iiine markets 


Market. 

i 

Six-basket carrier 

j Busliel basket 

Season beginning May 

Juno 1 j 

July 

Aug.* 

June 1 

July 

j Aug.* 

i a^pt. 

1 

Oct.* 

New V'ork: 

1921 

Dollars j 
3.34 

Dollars 
3 04 

Dollars 
5. 00 

Dollars 

Dollars 
Z 62 

! Dollars 

1 

‘ Dollars 

Dollars 

1922... 

3. 05 

2. 57 

2. 16 


2.29 

1.90 

i i 78 

i. 43 

1923.... 

3 31 

2 10 

2 03 


2. 18 

Z 10 

2.48 

1.94 

1921 

2. 97 

2. 25 1 

2. .31 


1. 74 

Z 18 

t 2 09 

2 46 

192.’) 

3. 43 

2.24 1 

2.23 j 

S. 38 

2. 22 

2. 18 

2. 74 

2 46 

1926 

3. 14 

1.79 1 

1.28 1 

3.05 

1.74 

1.48 

1.26 

1.17 

Chicago; 

1921 ^ . 

2. 47 

2. 95 

4.23 

2. 74 

3. 20 

1922 

2 72 

2 65 

2. 76 

2. 51 

1.91 

i i. ~o 

i. 38 

1923 

! 2 79 

1 % 39 

2. 56 

Z 7() 

3.06 ; 

2. 11 

2 25 

1924 

1.98 

1.88 

2 07 

1. 84 

1.86 

2.30 

2.91 

2 17 

1925 

3 11 

2. 3.5 

3 01 

3.08 

1 Z 45 

3. 16 

2. 72 1 

2. 38 

1926.... . 

3. 02 

1.96 

1.53 

2.44 

2.02 

1.79 

1. 76 

1.44 

1926: 

Philadelphia.. . .. 

3.32 

2.01 

1.98 


1.78 

1.92 ‘ 


1. 10 

Pittsburgh. 

1.98 


2. 19 

1.94 i 

i.55 

1 1.21 

St, Louis 

2 ;i8 

i 1.95 


3, 41 

2.09 

1.82 

2. 10 

1.78 

Cincinnati. 

2. 74 


2.47 

1.82 

1. 71 

1.70 

1.41 

Minneapolis. - 




2.42 


Kansas Oitv. 


2 28 



2. 12 

2 10 

2.22 

2 01 

Washington 


2.06 

, 1.72 


2. 18 

i.80 

1.67 

1.63 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from Daily Market Report of the Division of 
■r rails and Vegetables. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of daily range of soiling prices. 

itarlier data for cities showing prices for 1926 only me available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 882, Tabic 206. 

! Quotations began June 3, 1921; May 25, 1922; June 5, 1923; Junt 3, 1924; June 1, 1925: Tune 7, 1926. 

1926^***^ reported quotations of season Aug. 9, 1921; Oct. 11, 1922; Oct. 13, 1923 and 1924; Oct. 3, 1925, Oct. 21« 
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Table 154 . — Pears: Production^ United States, 1909--1926 


Year 

PredaetioH 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1909 

Bushels 

8, UU 000 
10. 431. 000 

11.450.000 

11.343.000 
10, 108,000 

1 12, 086, 000 

1916 

Bushels 

11, 21C, 000 
n, 874,000 
13,281,j000 
13, 362, 000 
15, 006, 000 
16, 805, 000 

1921 

Bushels 

11. 297.000 
20,705,006 

17.846.000 

18.866.000 

20.720.000 

25. 644. 000 

1910. 

1916 

1922 

1911 

1917 

1923 

1912 

1918 

1924 

1913 

1919 

1925 

19H 

1920 

1926 » 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in italics. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 155. — Pears: Production, by States, 1922-1926 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omittwll 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 J 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 » 

Me .. -- 

14 

7 

12 

13 

6 

8. C 

104 

88 

114 

87 

133 

N. 11 

24 

12 

17 

10 

10 

a a 

202 

192 

232 


257 

Vt 

10 

6 

12 

12 

6 

Fla 

50 

35 

55 

54 

66 

Mass 

84 

58 

84 

00 

60 

Ky 

ir>o 

70 

117 

8,5 

144 

R.l. 

12 

10 

12 

13 

12 

Tenn 

180 

83 

250 

148 

266 

Conn 

60 

37 

ea 

60 


Ala 

176 

174 

224 

157 

211 

N. Y_... 

3, 200 

1,000 

2, 100 

3,045 

2, 088 

Miss 

100 

IK) 

187 

189 

189 

N. J 

405 

062 

024 

512 

645 

Ark 

100 

45 

124 

89 

116 


576 

612 

029 

468 

748 

l.ii 

48 

45 

65 

74 

71 



Ohio 

450 

332 

326 

354 

430 

Okla 

197 

iJO 

235 

146 

81 

Iml 

300 

334 

180 

200 

328 


1 






I 





Tex 

i 390 

340 

483 

386 

580 

Ill 

510 

307 

500 

i ' 540 

818 

M«nt 

8 

8 



3 

Mich 

1,500 

1,005 

810 

' 4.50 

889 

Idaho. .. 

72 

72 

1 60 

39 

68 

Wis 

19 

10 

i 15 

16 

1 17 

(klo 

519 

400 

550 

510 

,564 

Iowa 

75 

62 

40 

45 

08 

N Mex - _ 

18 

49 

28 

66 

42 

Mo 

450 

475 

375 

342 

473 




1 



Nehr 

27 

24 

30 

18 

20 

Ariz 

18 

Jv8 

11 

14 

1.5 







Utah.... 

98 

64 

70 

25 

80 

Kans 

243 

134 

2<12 

165 

180 

! Nov.. .. 

4 


4 

7 

(i 

Del 

158 

370 

I .328 

180 

388 

Wash ... 

L740 ! 

2, 700 

1,750 

2, 300 

3, 220 

Mcl 

256 

374 

! 335 

280 

1 30-4 

Crefi ... 

1,400 

1 , 580 

1,225 

1,.500 

2, 100 

Vh. . 

270 

200 i 

430 

135 

410 

Vcihf 

6,250 ! 

i 5, .542 

5,542 

7, .542 

0, OUO 

W. Va.,.. 

38 

41 1 

84 

34 

100 


— 

— 

— : 

— 



N.C.. 

110 

65 ! 
1 

273 

158 

270 

U. S.._. 

20,705 

17,845 

18,806 

20,720 

1 25,614 


Divi.sjon of Crop and Livestock Estimalos. 

J rrdiminary. 

Table 15G. — Pears: Car-led shipments, by State of origin, June, 1920- May, 1926 


State 


C 

rop raoTeraent sciison * 


1020 

1921 

1022 

I92:j 

1024 

1925 ^ 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

3, 970 

2, 803 

5,461 

1,701 

2, 07H 

4, 510 

New Jersey,- 

74 

23 

40 

76 

00 

.52 

Ohio... 

M 

17 

06 

33 

47 

(>2 

Indiana 

71 


44 

39 

61 

.59 

llliucis 

1, 170 

33 

468 

318 

595 

CM 

Michipfan 

1, 264 

6.53 

1, 860 

643 

394 ! 

151 

DeJawaro 

200 


161 

641 

273 

128 

Mcryland. 

1 54 

3^ 

36 

o;i 

30 

29 

Texas. 

08 

116 

60 

99 

129 i 

121 

Colarado — 

054 

745 

774 

696 

965 

717 

Utah 

88 

33 

82 

66 

81 

29 

Washington 

1,902 

2,903 

2. 678 

4, 274 

2, 456 

3, .5(M) 

Oregon 

1,006 . 

086 

1,862 

2, 675 

1,483 

2, 225 

California 

5,016 

4,600 

6, 466 

7, 143 

6,312 

8,718 

Other States 

202 

150 

314 

423 

! 392 

282 

Total 

15,041 

13, OM 

20, 381 

18, 689 

16, 246 

21,257 


Division of StatisUoal and IIlstorLeal Research. Coniplkd from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in c.ar lots include those by boat reduced to cardot ba^ia. 


I Crop movement season oxtends from J uiio 1 of ono year through May of the following year. 
* Proliiainary. 
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Taslb 157, — Pears: Estimated 'price per huskel received by 'producers^ United 

States, IBtO-ime 


Year 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

'1<! 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

Year 

Aug. 

15 

Bept. 

1 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

1 

Dec. 

15 

[ 

W^t- 
^ avOT- 
age. 


CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cu. 

Cts. 

CU. 

1910 


100.9 

98.6 

100.8 

122. 4 

100.9 

1919.. 

188. 4 

183. 0 

18LJ 

[182. n 

210.J) 

185. 7 

1911 

118.0 

103.8 

97.2 

86. 1 

111.0 

109.4 

1920 

195. 5 

197.9 

184. 2 

170. l 

164.5 

1 194.1 

1912 

106.3 

100.0 

83. 1 

79.8 

02.8 

100.4 

1921 

166. 2 

175. 1 

186 4 

194.9 

198.7 

172.3 

1913 

109.0 

119.3 

95.6 

63.0 

1 67.9 

111.2 

1922.-.^. 

147.1 


116 2 

119.8 

118.7 

139.7 

1914 

98.8 

92.8 

8a4 

77. 6 

82.5 

93.7 

1923 

168.3 

172.6 

195. 1 

150.2 

133.0 

165.6 

1916 

80.8 

83.8 

82.7 

89.8 

I 89.7 

82.5 

1924 

176.2 

167.8 

166.0 

141.0 


165.4 

1916 

109.0 

102.7 

9A9 

68.3 

105.6 

104.8 

1926 

172.6 

166.2 

164.2 

149. 7 

162.6 

168.2 

1917 

1918 

182. 2 
168.4 

126.0 

167.8 

118.2 
147. 6 

116.1 
140. 1 

166.6 

127.4 
161. 1 

1926 

137.6 

119.2 

1 

117.2 

105.6 

97.1 

127.0 


Divisioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 158. — Strawberries, commercial crop: Acreage, prodiiction, and price per 

quart, by States, 1924-1926 


Acreage Production Price per quart * 

State j j 

1924 1925 1926 1024 1925 1926 1024 1925 1926 


i ,000 1,000 1,000 

Early; ^ Acres Acres Acres quarts quarts quarts Cents Cents Cents 

Alabama 3,966 3,440 3,620 5,644 5,504 4,898 13 10 18 

Florida 4,690 4,240 2,980 8,676 8,056 5,513 27 26 35 

Louisiana- 14,000 10,340 18,500 17,885 10,340 24,976 27 33 29 

Mississippi 1,190 1,160 920 1,428 1,270 1,104 18 19 27 

Texas- 1,070 980 1,080 1,284 1,078 1,642 18 18 29 

Second early; 

Arkansas 15,200 11,550 12,680 22,800 8,085 10,781 14 10 19 

(^ahfaraia (southern district)-. 1,970 1,150 820 12,806 6,060 3,317 12 19 18 

North (’arolma - 5,690 5,040 6,040 15,3<53 12,096 10,821 13 14 16 

South Carolina 540 430 300 1,210 1,032 600 11 15 16 

Tennessee 21,170 16,160 11,000 28,462 19,392 13,750 13 14 18 

Virginia 10,700 8,600 8, 000 22, 470 24, 080 19,360 14 13 16 

Intermediate; 

California (other) 1,770 2,020 2,090 6,499 10,100 8,747 17 23 20 

Delaware - 4,900 2,600 3,2(K) 11,760 4,160 7,200 9 15 13 

Illinois-- 3,51K) 3,330 3,060 7,180 4,662 3,461 11 17 12 

Indiana 2,020 1,540 1,650 4, (HO 1,848 3,135 12 17 13 

low a 2,960 2,760 2,860 5,032 3,688 3,819 14 20 12 

Kansas 920 950 960 2,024 1,140 1,435 10 18 17 

Kentucky 4,370 3,980 4,470 6,4M 3,184 7,021 15 19 13 

Maryland 11,080 9,100 10,650 24,376 17,290 34,080 9 16 16 

Missouri 11,000 13,000 I 16,000 17,600 27,300 23,232 14 19 12 

New Jersey 6,500 5,500 6,500 14,660 5,280 10,660 11 14 16 

Late: 

Michigaru 6,140 5,100 4,960 12,280 2,580 7,619 12 18 13 

New York, 3,940 3,850 3,860 8,274 11,985 9,571 13 18 19 

Ohio-- 2,660 2,600 2,520 6,;i20 2,340 6,300 13 24 16 

Oregon 3,640 3,460 3,560 6,824 7,612 6,209 15 12 11 

Pennsylvania - 3,250 3,100 3,100 5,200 3,720 4,650 18 21 18 

Washington-- 5,420 6,370 5,860 9,756 7,518 10,788 13 20 16 

Wisconsm 1,310 1,140 1,140 2,630 1,140 2,223 10 18 18 

Total or average 166,250 132,650 140,300 284,716 211,396 266,411 14 18 17 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Average for«oason. 
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Table 159 . — Strawberries; Car-lot shipments by State o] origin, 1990-1998 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

• 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

257 

243 

325 

301 

345 

200 

238 

TSlnw .Tftr*Ay . ^ 

863 

363 

274 

187 

402 

126 

207 

Illinois 1—,., 

112 

73 

260 

224 

367 

296 

247 

I.Iichigcn — 

446 

454 

640 

408 

564 

30 

155 

Misaoiiri . ^ _ __ _ __ 

246 i 

451 

1,963 ; 

872 

990 

1,497 

1,434 

D^aware - 

1 

662 

866 

940 

924 

1,307 

472 

671 

Maryland 

793 

1,132 

1,634 

1,016 

2,166 

1,092 

1,394 

Virginia 

270* 

679 

1,691 

1, 193 

1,919 

1,249 

1,291 

North Carolina-...., 

363 

603 

1, 101 

1,668 

2,046 

1,634 

1,262 

Florida » 

182 

160 

322 

1,035 

680 

678 

307 

Kentucky 

266 

395 

' 772 

827 

467 

312 

681 

Tennessee 

1, 1.50 

1,839 

3,634 

3,279 

2,902 

1,637 

1,253 

Alabama — 

139 

286 

460 

693 

408 

421 

440 

Arkansas 

650 

1,087 

2, 166 

1, 342 

1,613 

993 

1,295 

Louisiana 

626 

1,526 

1,576 

1, 678 

1, 865 

1,076 

2,342 

California 

258 

292 

201 

226 

191 

130 

104 

Other States 

428 

628 

m 

1,028 

866 

405 

4.39 

Total 

7, 199 

10,866 

18,761 

17,801 

18,966 

12, 256 

13, 650 


- Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vcgo- 
taMes. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


‘ Frelimmary. 

2 Figures for Florida include shipments 
1925, 10 cars. 


in December of preceding year as follows: 1921, 8 cars; 1924, 3 cars; 


Table 160. — Strawberries: Average 1. c. 1. price per quart to jobbers at nine 

markets^ 1921-1926 


Market. 


Season beginning 
March 

Mar.» 

Apr. 

May 

June * 

New York; 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921 

47 

41 

27 

20 

1922 

60 

37 

21 

16 

1923 

66 

43 

20 

18 

1924 


41 

20 

13 

1926 

42 

37 

21 

23 

1926 


61 

26 

21 

Chicago: 


1921 

31 

37 

24 

14 

1922 

45 

29 

14 

12 

192;i 

45 

41 

20 

16 

1924... 


46 

22 

17 

1925_ 

50 


21 

26 

1926 


42 

27 

17 

Philadelphia: 


1921 

33 

34 

23 

13 

1922.. 

53 

32 

18 

17 

1923 

65 

40 

18 

15 

1924 


41 

10 

10 

1926- 

39 

34 

17 

16 

1926 


44 

28 

i 

16 

Pittsburgh; 


1921 

34 

34 

26 

20 

1922 

! 60 

34 

17 

18 

1923 

62 

41 

22 

16 

1924 


49 

24 

16 

1925 

46 

46 

23 

28 

1926 


44 

28 

20 

St. Louis ; 


1921 

31 

33 

23 

14 

1922 

64 

26 

14 

16 

1923 

49 

40 

18 


1924 

44 

20 

11 

1925 

46 

37 

18 

1926 

41 

26 



Market. 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.^ 

Apr. 

May 

June* 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

Cents 

33 

Cents 

27 

Cents 

23 

Cents 

1922 

53 

18 

12 


1923 

48 

30 

15 

10 

1924 ! 

40 

17 

16 

1925.. 

38 

27 

17 

1926 

38 

24 

is 

Minneai>olis; 

1921 

37 

41 

31 

24 

1922. 

29 

18 

14 

192.3 

68 i 

45 

26 

19 

1924 

46 

27 

19 

1926.- 

61 

48 

24 

30 

1926 

42 

31 

18 

Kansas (hty; 

1921 

33 

36 

23 

20 

1922. 

31 

16 

13 

1923 

46 

40 

21 

16 

1934 

40 

22 

15 

192.5. 

40 

42 

21 

1926 


39 

29 

18 

Washington: 

1924 


31 

17 

12 

1925. 


27 

16 

1926 


44 

23 



1 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Division of 
Fruits and V^etabloa. 

Average prices as shown tu-e based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of dally range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have l)ei!n made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Quotations began Mar. 17, 1921; Mar. 23, 1922; Mar. 28, 1923; Mar. 31, 1924; Mar. 19, 1926; Mar. 29, 1926. 
* Last reported quotations of season Juno 3, 1921; June 6, 1922; June 13, 1923; Juno 17, 1924; June 9, 1926; 
June 19, 1926. 
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Ta.»lb 161 ,— for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreet^Cf pro* 
auction f and price per creUCy by StateSy 1924r-19B^ 


State 


Aoreage 


Production 

Price per crate J 

1024 

1925 

, 1926 

1 1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1920 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
crates ’ 

1,000 
\ crates ’ 

1,000 
crates ’ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

California 

3,490 

6,600 

7,980 

632 

1. 115 

1, 452 

2. 46 

2.06 

3. 26 

Georgia. i 

2,660 

2,820 

4,380 

32 

64 

70 

3. 79 

3. 70 

3. 42 

South Carolina 

3,500 1 

4,500 

5,300 

106 

166 

307 

4.27 

3. 46 

3, 08 

Late: 

Delaware 

720 

1,670 

2, 180 

1 

60 

80 

143 

3.88 

3. 24 

aoo 

Illinois 

2,640 

2, 700 

3, 050 

211 

224 

201 

2.30 

1.90 

1.66 

Iowa 

140 

140 

150 

10 

9 

9 

1.92 

1. 70 

1. 65 

Maryland 

1,200 

1,600 

1,920 

84 

115 

121 

.3. 52 

3.19 

2.00 

Michigan 

280 

320 

390 

15 

24 

26 

2. 7* 

2.55 

2.90 

New Jersey 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

528 

648 

740 

? j2 

3. 25 

3. 05 

Pennsylvania — _ 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

58 

65 

68 

4 . 62 

3. 53 

2.74 

Washington 

520 

720 

880 

30 

58 

75 

1.82 

2.64 

2.36 

Total or average 

23, 950 

31,070 

37, 190 

1,756 

2,548 

3,212 

2.89 

2. 61 

3.00 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Average for season, 
a (,- rales of 24 pounds. 


Table 162 . — Asparagus for canning y commercial crop: AcreagCy produciiorcy and 
price per tony by StateSy 1924~1926 


State 

Acreage 

Pnxiuotion 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

[ 1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

(California 

Acres 

26.200 

130 

Acres 

34,800 

1.30 

Acres 
48,300 
150 i 

1 

Tons 

44.500 

200 

Tons 

46.200 

100 

Tons 
.53, 100 
100 

Dollars 
98. 70 
208 00 

Dollars 
78. 36 

1 249 00 

Dollars 
i 66.29 
224. .50 

New Vork 


26,3.30 

34,930 

48,450 

44, 700 

45,300 

63.200 

j 99 19 1 78. 74 

66.68 

1'otal or average j 


Division of C’rop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 163. — Asparagus: Car-lot shipmentSy by /State of origin, March, 1020~Julyy 

1926 


State 

Crop movement seasor. ^ 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

j 

1925 

1926 » 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now Jersey 

465 

237 

154 

64 

1.56 

1.50 

221 

Illinois.. . 

! 164 

170 

161 

S3 

157 

165 

147 

South Carolina,. 

89 

129 

143 

154 

185 

263 

.364 

W^iflhington 


2 

5 

10 

10 

31 

111 

California 

502 

362 

304 

458 

3 718 

< 1,279 

« 1,513 

Other States 

I ‘ 

2 


6 

9 

18 

1 75 

Total 

> 1,226 

902 

767 

785 

i 1,235 

. M,906 

« 2, 431 

1 

. — 









pivision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from retorts of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

J Crop movement season extends from Mar. 1 through July of a civen year. 

; Preliminary. 

Includes 6 cars in Febniray. 

Includes 10 cars in February. 

Includes 13 cars in October and 5 cars in November, 
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Table 164. — Beuns^ snapj for imhle consumption, commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
dmtion, and price per hamper, by States, 1924-1^26 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per hamper i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1026 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 








ham- 

ham- 

ham- 




Early: 

Alabama ..J 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres . 

pers * 

pers » 

pers * 

IkfUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,0(J0 ! 

680 

710 

62 

45 

63 

2 27 

1.37 

2.34 

Florida 

19, 780 

20, 530 1 

16,000 

1,484 

1,608 

1,184 

2.06 

2.52 

3.37 

Georgia 

LH-W 

J,300 

1,740 

104 

68 

108 

1.47 

1.66 

2.08 

liOUisiana 

4,800 

7, 120 

8, 740 

422 

527 

402 

2. 79 

1.42 

2.38 

Mississippi 

North Carolina.. 

2, 800 

3,160 

3, 460 

167 

212 

239 

J.74 

1.80 

2.42 

2,G30 

3, 290 

3, 290 

316 

329 

293 

1. 10 

1.36 

1.84 

South Carolina 

4, 490 

.3, 560 

4,500 

.364 

295 

360 

1. 75 

2. TO 

2.41 

Texas 

3, 030 

4, 7:M) 

6,070 

361 

364 

652 

1.68 

1.28 

1.62 

Virginia. 

3, 720 

3,400 

2,230 

480 

388 

266 

1. 80 

2.06 

2. 16 

Late: 










Arkansas 


1,600 

1,280 


98 

46 


1.82 

1.44 

Illinois 

COO 

.550 

3.30 

w 

37 

24 

1..58 

l.i'A 

1.08 

Maryland. 

2, C.'SO 

3,920 

4, 250 

178 

392 

382 

1. 34 

.80 

1.06 

New Jersey.. 

10,000 

11,000 

11,000 

1,300 

1,26.5 

1,320 

1.73 

1.08 

1.00 

Tennessee 

2, 2C0 

1, 400 

1,670 

264 


134 

.92 

1. 56 

1.41 

Total or average.. 

59, 570 

06,240 

(i5, 260 

5,530 j 



5,830 

5, JC3 

J.98 

1.71 

2. 01 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. 


2 l-l)ushel hampers. 


Table 165. — Beans, snap ^ for canning, commercial crop' Acreage, production, and 
, price ^er ton, by States, 1921^-1926 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

! 

j I’rice per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1020 

j 1924 

1925 

1920 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

2'ons 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Arkansas - 

660 

1,020 

510 

1,300 

2, 4(X) 

800 

50.00 

50.00 

50. 00 

California.- . 

620 

700 

700 

1,700 

1,460 

3, ‘Mi 

62. .50 

80. (X) i 

81.00 

("olorado 

1,200 

1, 660 1 

580 

3,600 

5,000 

1,900 ! 

60 (X) 

1 56. 67 1 

f)3 33 

Dckiwaro 

240 

1, 150 

800 

MX) 

1,700 

2C0 

413.1 

I 5*' .50 

48. .SO 

Indiana 

600 

J, 130 

670 

600 

2, 700 

500 

01.33 ! 

50.00 

65. 00 

Louisiana 

590 

720 

800 

,500 

1,400 

1 400 

50.00 

52. ,50 

50. (X) 

Maine., 

9.50 

1,210 

860 

2, 100 

2, 

2, (XX) 

60.00 ' 

60.00 i 

57. (10 

Maryland 

2,500 

2, 950 

2, 1.50 

2,800 

4,400 

1, ‘XX) 

60. (52 , 

59.91 

51.91 

Micliigan. 

1,990 

1 3,000 

i 2,400 

, 2,200 

4, 500 

2, 900 

.57.00 I 

59.00 

51 20 

Mississippi 

1,120 

I 1,360 

1,890 

1,100 

1,400 

4,000 

50. 00 

52.v50 

50. 00 

New York 

' 6,900 

6,370 

5,220 

13,000 

1.5, 900 

6,m) 

8,5 41 

85. 46 

76. 80 

Oregon 

1,040 

i 1,200 

1 1,2.50 

3, 100 

4,800 

3, 100 

i 62. ,50 

60 18 

64 01' 

Penns vlv an ia 

480 

I 1, 100 

1,010 

1,200 

2, 200 

1,2(X) 

4.5.00 

48. 75 1 

41 <s;i 

South CaroUna 

890 

1, 100 

960 

1, 100 

' 2,900 

1,400 

1 49.38 

44.00 

42 00 

Tennessee. 

670 

1 1,1.50 

! 970 j 

1,600 

i 2,100 

2, 100 

i 50.00 

56 00 

40.81 

Utah.... 

360 

1 450 

610 

! 1,000 

1,100 

L.MX) 

50.00 

54. 62 

49 («S 

Washington.- 

400 

460 

1 270 

i 1, 100 

1,800 

1,000 

,54.00 

46. 67 

60. 00 

Wiseonsm - 

3,400 

.3,610 

3,210 

3,700 

7,200 

3,900 

71 00 

73. 19 

7.3 8,( 

Other States 

1,420 

1,700 

1,350 

2,100 

2,600 

1,100 

64. 44 

52. 17 

57 .^0 

Total or average 

25, 030 

1 

32,090 

26,210 

44, 300^ 

68,000 

39,900 

66.03 

04. 32 

60. 08 


Division of Crop Livestock Estimates. 
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TabiJ] 166. Beans, snap: Car-let shipment*, hy State ef origin, 19S0-19S6 


State 

^ 1920 

1921 

t 

1922 

1933 

1994 

19^ 

1926 i 

New York 

Oars 

[ 

Cars 

Cara 

Cara 

1 Cars 

ft 

Cars 

Care 


28 

! 11 

\ 33 

81 

62 

39 

New Jersoy 

90 

111 

68 

15 

100 

48 

61 

Maryland 

1&9 

22 

149 

49 

136 

! 127 

198 

Virginia 

156 

I 79 

298 

101 

899 

670 

838 

North Carolina— 

183 

128 

219 

261 

656 

459 

550 

South Carolina.- 

142 

1 331 

603 

686 

617 

334 

425 

Florida j 

647 

407 

750 

1,848 

1,093 

2,083 

1,088 

Tennessee — 

20 

28 

63 

81 

248 

84 

174 

Mississippi--- 

106 

79 

262 

47 

86 

88 

144 

Louisiaua 

36 

202 

96 

107 

439 

683 

675 

Texas 

7 

39 

26 

88 

210 

407 

426 

Other States—. 

37 

161 

232 

113 

261 

279 

325 

Total- 

1,473 

1,600 

2,631 

3, 328 

4,618 

5,224 

4,843 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Divibionof Fruits and Vego- 
iahles. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 rrolimiaary. 


Table 167. — Cabbage, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per ton, 

hy States, 19^4-19^6 


i 


Acreage 

1 

.Production * 

Pr 

ice per ton 


1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1 1926 

1926 

1924 

192.5 

1926 

Eurlv: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

! Tons 

Tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Califoniia 

6,940 

6,080 i 

6, 480 

36,800 

42, 600 i 

42, ICR) 

28. 21 

18,33 

28.63 

Florida 

4, 920 

4,650 1 

3,660 

4J,800 1 

I 29,800 1 

22,060 

40.28 

28. 13 

48.44 

Louisiana.- 

2,460 

i 4 , 640 

9,670 

12,300 

1 26, OW 

47,800 

60. 51 

21. 75 

30 67 

TexjiS 

10v72() 

14,360 1 

14, 000 

107,200 

1 76, 100 

81,200 

21.92 

10.71 

29.23 

Second early: 

Alubania.- 

1,620 

1 

2, 830 1 

3.900 

9,900 

1 11,400 

19,500 

42. 81 

23. 43 

20. 17 

Gcortjia 

220 

' 440 

320 

1,300 

2,600 

1, 100 

25. 93 

23. 51 

38.88 

Miii'i.ssippl 

3,380 

2, 760 

1,880 

14, 500 

' 10.700 

13. 500 

38. 31 

31. 51 

20.95 

North Carolina 

640 

6S0 

620 

3,200 

! 5, 100 

3. 100 

58.29 

25.46 

30.00 

South Carolina 

3, 250 

3, 650 

3.560 

19. 600 

33. 700 

28,4(X) 

67. 07 

21.74 

30. 79 

Virginia (Eastern Shore 
and N oriolk) 

4,000 

, 3, 700 ' 

4, 100 

32,000 

27, 400 

23,000 

S9.04 

36.22 

39. 43 

Intermediate: 

llliijuis 

820 

820 

900 

6,600 

4. 900 

5, 900 

17. 72 

47. 72 

20.57 

Iowa 

1,140 

960 

1,000 

8,600 

4. 800 

6. 700 

11. 88 

33.20 

11, 12 

Kentuekv 

360 

240 

240 

2,300 ' 

1, 700 1 

1,790 

26.00 

46. ()0 

20.00 

Maryland 

1,980 

1,870 

1,660 

16,800 ' 

11,200 1 

8,700 

23. 74 

23. 33 

52.05 

Missouri 

750 

760 

8(K) 

1 4,500 

6, WiO 

6, 900 

10. 43 

1 60.00 

13.50 

New Jerst^y 

6, 1(H) 

5,000 

6,000 

37, 700 1 

[ 26,(H)0 

41,400 

21.60 

! 40. 00 

24.00 

Now Mexico 

400 

400 

600 

2, 400 

2, 800 

4.000 

85.00 

42. 50 

32.23 

Now 'i'ork (Long Island). . 

2,470 

3,000 

3,0(HI 

17,300 

25,200 

24,000 

22.63 

26.00 

15.33 

Ohio (Washington Coun- 
ty) 

700 

670 

600 

4,900 

5, 400 

3. 600 

16.27 

75.93 

87.30 

Tennessee.-- 

800 

980 

1,660 

6,400 

.5, 900 

7,800 

31. 12 

44.00 

27.20 

Virginia (soutbwest) 

2, 760 

3,000 

3,660 

21,700 

15, (<00 

18.800 

16.96 

40.95 

11.86 

^ Washington 

1. 370 

1, 420 

1,240 

11, 000 

15,000 

1 12,400 

44. 94 

43. S3 

2a 26 

Cedorado 

4,010 

2,000 

2,400 

100 

23,000 

82,200 

11.38 

18.96 

a 91 

Indiana 

1,730 

1,320 

1,390 

13, 800 

9, 20C 

12,200 

C.26 

7. 54 

9. 10 

Michigan 

3,960 

3, 160 

2,840 

38,000 

31,000 

22,200 

13. .31 

10. 10 

9. 37 

Minnesota 

3,470 

3,390 

3,250 

33,000 

26,800 

31.500 

7.52 

16.52 

7.78 

New York (ixoopt Long 
Island) 

28,900 

27,460 

28,480 

329,500 

238,800 

304, 7(K) 

5.66 

10.49 

0.96 

Ohio (except Washington 
County) - 

4,060 

3,000 

2,700 

' 39. 800 

27.000 

24,300 

7.84 

7. 33 

7. PI 

Oregon 

920 

920 

970 

6,500 

3, 7G0 

10, 100 

23. 98 

29.09 

17. 31 

Pounsylvania 

920 

000 

1, 300 

8,300 

9,000 

12,000 
126, 100 

10.00 

21. 78 

20.84 

Wisconsin.-- _ _ 

14,430 

13,860 

13, 140 

127,000 

135,100 

7.60 

8.93 

11.89 

Total or average 

118,090 

118, 710 

126,760 

1, 066, 7G0 

946,200 

907, 400 

16.62 

17,43 

17.91 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


* Includes sauerkraut. * Average for season, 

29217*— -YBK 1926 59 
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Table 168. — Coibbage for aanerkraut^ commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
price per ton, by States, 1924-1926 


Stath 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1934 

1925 

1026 

1924 

1926 

1026 

1924 

1925 

1936 


Acres 

Acrtt 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Colorado 

90 

100 

>100 

1,000 

1,300 

1,600 

8.00 

8.00 

0.38 

Illinois 

730 

420 

300 

6,800 

.3,400 

2,900 

7.00 

7. 76 

7.66 

Indiana- 

460 

220 

290 

3,700 

1,600 

2,300 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Michigan-- 

1,310 

1, 190 

1, 160 

13,000 

11,900 

11,500 

6.38 

6. 68 

6.60 

Minnesota 

460 

420 

420 

6,000 

4,300 

4,400 

5.00 

7.00 

8.00 

New York 

; 3,060 

2,170 

1,930 

44,400 

26.700 

24,300 

a 07 

a46 

6. 12 

Ohio 

1, 810 

1,410 

1,850 

18. 100 

12,700 

20,400 

7.60 I 

8.20 

6.00 

Washington 

290 

330 

.180 

2.300 

4,000 

3,800 

9.00 1 

10.00 

10.00 

Wisconsin 

2,540 

1 1, 970 

1,790 

23.900 

19, 700 

10. 100 

8.89 1 

6.76 

6 47 

Other States 

460 

460 

1. 760 

4.000 

4,400 

14. 100 

9.33 J 

13.24 

9.97 

Total or average 

11,210 

1 8,690 

iao3o 

121,200 

89,800 j 

101,400 

7.08 

7.36 

0.89 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 169. — Cabbage: Carlot shipments, by State of origin, January, 1920- 

April, 1926 


Crop movement smson * 


State 



1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 


New York 

9,511 

9, 310 

3 10, 274 

9, osr> 

11,81( 


Pennsylvania 

239 

301 

400 

317 

40^ 


Ohio 

.524 

318 ; 

689 

538 

65? 


Illinois 

156 

107 

144 

289 

271 


Michigan 

698 

477 

908 

732 

64^ 


Wisi'onsin 

4,766 

2,908 

5,375 

6,41.5 

4, 95' 


Minnesota 

895 

592 

1,192 

989 

3,55: 


Iowa 

373 

150 

.'»66 

390 

54 J 


Maryland i 

219 

32.5 

448 

220 

501 


Virginia i 

1,542 

3, 641 

2,946 

3,343 ; 

3, 39C 


North Carolina i 

49 

251 

213 

364 

2(K 


South Carolina ‘ 

W4 

3, 247 

3, 235 

4. 2r(9 

1. 53( 

3,421 

Florida * 

4, .579 

1,619 

i 2, 

1, 172 ! 

3, 841 

1,936 

Kentucky 

112 

103 

73 

85 

lo; 


Tennessee 

186 

181 

563 

270 

34f 


Alabairui'* 

! 379 

1,001 

‘ 1,364 

1, 564 

901 

1. 270 

Mississippi--- 

878 

509 

1,629 

1, 134 

60.' 

671 

Louisiana * 

254 

313 

331 

456 

io; 

644 

Texas'* 

5, 180 

1 1,847 

4,049 

1,356 

7,28J 

4,0-18 

Colorado 

1,832 

1 2,623 

1,964 

3. 174 

1,475 

1,432 

Washington 

114 

170 

104 

155 

65 

103 

California 

1,424 

882 

738 

083 

371 

644 

Other states.- 

363 

368 

620 

474 

43( 

830 

Total C - 

35,027 

31,033 

3 41,132 

37, 505 

42,06i 

39, 027 


Division of Statistical and Historica] Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season for cabbage booomee important in the Sf>nth in January and continues for Ifi 
months ending in April with final shipments from northern points. 

3 Preliminary. 

* New York includes 1 car in May, 1923. 

* Figures for certain States include in the January shipments, cars moved in jireceding calendar year as 
foHowo— 1930; Florida, 10 cars in December; Louisiana, 4 cars in December; Texas, 2 cars in NoveTni>er, 
28 in December. 1921: Florida^ 1 car in October, 1 in November, 13 In December; South Carolina, 2 cars 
in Peoember; Texas, 2,*) cars in December. 1922: Alabama, 1 car in December; Florida, 1 6 cars in December; 
South Carolina, 1 car in November, 32 in December; Texas, 4 cars in November, 110 in December. J923 
Alabama, 3 cars in December; Florida, 19 cars in December; Louisiana, 2 c«rs in Novemtwr, 13 in December, 
South Carolina, 1 1 oars in Novenjber, 1 52 in December; Texas, 22 cars in November, 39 in December. If^'* 
Florida. 72 cars in December; Louisiana, 1 car in November, 7 in Deoenibor; South Carolina, 24 cars ni 
November, 167 in December; Texas, 9 cars in November, 64 in Decembei. 1926: Florida, 26 oars in De- 
cember; South Carolina, 8 cars in November, 61 cars in December; Texas, 12 oars in November, 3S cars in 
December. 
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TABtiE 171. — Cantaloupes, commerciai crop: Acreage, prodttcHon, and price per 

crate, by Slates, ISgjl—lsis 


State 


Acreage 


Production i 

Price per crate i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1928 

1926 

1924 

1928 

. 1 

1926 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 1 

1,000 
crates * 

1,000 
crates > 

1,000 
crates ^ 

Dollars 

Dollars '< 

Dollars 

Califomia (Imperial) 

31,000 

27,660 

35,300 

8,800 

4,961 

4,060 

l.*53 

2. 07 

1.29 

Florida 

660 

370 j 

380 i 

67 


30 

2. It 

1.72 1 

1.30 

Georgia 

2,980 

750 

790 ! 

289 

82 

70 

1. 12 

2.36 

1.38 

Texas (lower valley) 

l ,0 f >0 

750 

600 

106 

26 

CO 

4. 46 

2.16 

1.00 

Intoniieaiate: 









Anxotia 

4,000 

8,800 

7,000 

800 

1,276 

1,400 

L 02 

1.3 S 

1. 32 

Arkan.sas . .. i 

4,800 

7,960 

7,960 

378 

462 

398 

1.43 

1. 32 

1.3 C 

California (except Im- 







lierml) 

8,890 

10,620 

8,380 

1,246 

3,487 : 

3, fi 75 

1. 31 

1. 16 

1.60 

Delaware 

3,300 

2,800 

2,800 

317 

362 

2,50 

1.61 

1.08 

-91 

Illinois.. 

370 

400 

400 

30 

52 

26 

1. 60 

1,22 

1.08 

Indiana 

4,320 

4,820 

4, 340 

682 

627 j 

490 

1.37 

1.29 

1.41 

Maryland 

n , 030 

8,. 570 

6,120 

893 

902 j 

998 ; 

1. 02 

.92 

1.42 

Nevada...- 

200 

270 

230 

22 

30 

48 1 

1. 48 

1. 60 

1.18 

North Carolina. 

2, 570 

2, OJO 

2, 100 

193 

241 

176 

.86 

1. 14 

.88 

Oklahoma-.. 

4.50 

5 t;o 

630 

48 

66 

41 j 

1. 11 

1. 10 

,80 

.*^11 th Carolina 

560 

400 

620 

t 88 

37 

65 

.81 

. 1.47 

.72 

Texas, other 

3, 790 

2,250 

2,030 

268 

1.58 

362 { 

1.21 

1. 69 

1. 91 

Late: 



1 


1 




Colorado 

«, 040 

7,900 

11,670 

1,166 

1.430 

3,984 ! 
131 

1. 19 

1 .91 

1. 17 

Iowa 

900 

i,oeo 

1, 120 


88 

1.06 

1.20 

1. 50 

Kans'rf'-!.-. 

1,000 

i 4.50 

480 

125 

80 

63 

1.38 

. 90 

I 17 

Michigan 

Nexadtt 

' 1,650 

1, 800 

1,280 

107 

280 

134 

1.44 

1.58 

1. 30 

730 

(H>0 

380 

80 

87 

60 

1.36 

1.20 

J . 12 

New Terse V 

4.850 

4. 320 

4,500 

787 

821 

818 

1.39 

.93 

1 

1 . (.5 

Now Mexicct 

2, lOf ) 

2,600 

2 , taoo 

420 

300 

442 

1.36 

1.24 

1.06 

T'enne.s.sco 

.300 

470 

600 

68 

56 

39 

1.08 

1 10 

1. J 5 

Washington 

1,600 

‘,810 

1,300 

318 

, 275 

218 

i 1.30 

.02 

1. 28 

nr <j\'ororrfj 

95, m 

0*1 A*n 

)3, 160 

14,068 

14, 258 

14, 038 

1.42 

t 

1. 47 

1. 29 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estiniatas. 

‘ Avemi;e lor season. * Btandard crat€, 

TABLFi 172. — Cantaloupes:^ Carlot shipments^ by State of origin^ Aprils 19H0- 

November, 1026 


(’rop movement sea.son * 


State 



1920 

1021 

j 

Indiana _. 

Cars 

m 

Cars 

644 

Michigan 

209 

232 

Delaware 

f)()0 

942 

Maryland 

78 J 

1, 153 

North Carolina.. 

388 

894 

Poulh Carolina 

1.31 

281 

Georgia 

.387 

610 

Arkansas .. 

986 

1,864 

Texas 

169 

160 

Colorado 

2, 482 

3,288 

Now Alexico 

968 

608 

Arir.ona 

1,169 

1,804 

Wasliingten 

.380 

298 

California.- 

< 13,261 

13,166 

Other States 

460 

660 

Total 

* 22, 053 

25,815 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1928 

1920 ^ 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

m 

681 

822 

1,089 

615 

465 


114 

146 

K1 

843 

818 

r>n 

657 

,V)I 

1.233 

1,270 

609 

1, 116 

1, 28f) 

700 

620 

• K)l 

666 

394 

270 

70 

116 

33 

m3 

1,632 

217 

686 

117 

m 

1,002 

337 

1,052 

1,246 

1, OliT 

186 

387 

456 

498 

51.1 

4,420 

2,39« 

3,229 

3,837 

5, 15.5 

27.5 

364 

818 

674 1 

640 

1, 6.58 

1,208 

2, 145 

3,8.33 

3, 74.3 

.371* 

207 

m 

221 

]'i.5 

1 6, ,304 

16, 486 

19,9.32 

•18,707 

18, 268 

777 

646 

617 

1,091 

.594 

29,930 ' 

28, 923 

31,496 

• 33, 819 

33, : M () 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Cenipiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots inehide thes£ by boat rednood to car-lot basis. 

1 IiM^ludee honeydews and other misoellaneous inolons not separately reported until 1928. The ship- 
ments of molons, other than oantaloupec, ainannte<l In 1923 to 1,162 cars; in 19«4, to 2,866; in 1026 to 3,0M, 
and in Jft26 to 8.086. 

a nrop-movement season exteadrfrwM AprUT threuftr* November o? a given year. 

2 PreliTnimo’y. 

< Includes 1 ear in Deeetnber. 

« lucludes 18 cars in December. 
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Tabm 173. — Carrots, commercial crop; Acreage, production, and price per hxtshel, 

by States j 19^4-1 9 


State' 


Acreage 


j Production 

Price 

per bushel i 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Early: 

Acres 

ylCTM 

Acres 

ifioo 

hiishds 

1,000 

kushels 

i,m 

bushch 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Louisiana 

1,270 

2, afiO 

0,160 

293 

573 

1,060 

1.03 

0. 70 

0. 70 

ississippi 

3, 040 

2,400 

1,600 

910 1 

442 

300 

1.14 

.76 

1.23 

'boxas - 

2,260 

6, VfyO 

3,920 

848 

1, 501 

1,047 

.45 

.34 

.32 

Late. 

lllinoLs 

ROO 

m 

800 

320 

380 

352 

1.12 

.55 

. 75 

Now Jersey. . 

1,300 

1,200 

1,460 

40S 

252 

350 

1.04 

1.04 

LOO 

Now York 

2,220 

2, lot) 

2, 2.50 

1,305 

1,010 

1,24« 

.71 

.61 

.51 

Total or average 

11,480 

14, 610 

16,030 

4,084 

4, 158 

4, 356 

.84 

.56 

.62 


Division ol Oroi) Livestock EstiinaUv}. 


^ Average for season. 

Table 174. — Cauliflower^ cordmercial crop: Acreage^ prodvcMon, and price per 
crai(\ hy Stotei<, years beginning October^ 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price per crate ^ 

192:1-4 

192 D5 

1925-6 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1025-6 

1923-4 

1924-.5 

192.5-6 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

creUt's 

1,000 

crates 

IpOO 

crates 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

(L)hf')rnj<, ® - 

<!, 650 

6,010 

10. 500 

1, 7l« 

2. 118 

3. 2'i'r 

1 21 

1. 11 

0.48 

Colorado - 

400 

1,000 

1,100 

64 

IGO 

m) 

1. 11 

.71 

1.05 

Nc'v .Icrsev 

:300 

400 

30n 

42 

52 

44 

1.40 

1. 3S 

1. 15 

Mcf,- Vork-- 

4, 350 

1 5,530 

6,060 

652 

713 I 

1,358 

1.85 

1. 55 

1.36 

Ou'gon 

1,400 

, 1,600 

5,000 

280 

1 320 j 

; 82.5 

1 45 

1.05 

.69 

Tof.a! or aveiivgc 

i:i,ooo 

15,140 

22,560 

1 

2,741 

j 3,3i« 

5, 5.50 

j 1.89 

1.18 

.74 


Division of Ciop and Liv(St,ock EslUi-iates. 

’ Average for se:iS(m 

^ Scii.'^ou of and Oiogon bogms m October of the previous year. 


Table nil flower: Car-lot shi pm^nts^ hy State of origin, July, IR^lO-June, 

rj'JO 


State 


C\ 

t op niovement season ‘ 


u«i , 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 3 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

781 

567 

688 

653 

734 

834 

M'.chigftn 

2 

4 

1 

34 

67 


< 'oiorado 


3 

4 

101 

61 

3 191 

Oiepon .. 

1 76 

134 

282 

374 

109 

1,246 

Dallfornin 

2, 957 

3,629 

3, 604 

3, q:)4 

3, 404 

4,356 

Other States 

37 

26 

34 

87 

79 

1 MOO 

Total 

3,853 

4, 3(v3 

1 4,608 

t 4, 303 

4.454 

« 0,727 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uescarcli. Ooinpiled from reports of Division of Fmits and Vego- 
tablos. Shipments as shown in ear include those by boat i educed to car-lot btisis. 


J Crop raovoment season extends from July 1 through June of the following year, 

* Preliminary. 

* Ineludes 1 car in June, 1925. 

: {neludea 2 cart in July, 1926. 

Includes l oar in June, 1926, and 2 cars in July, 1926, 
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Tabi,b 176. — Cd«ry, commercial crop; Acreage, production, and price per crate, hp 

States, 19U-1SS6 




Acreage 

i 

Production 

Price per crate » 

State 

1924 

1 

1925 j 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1024 

1925 

1926 

Early: 

Florida 

Acrei 

Acres 

Actes 

1,000 
craUs * 

1,000 
crates 2 

1,000 
crates 2 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

4,000 i 

4, 320 

3,520 

1,900 

2,000 

1, 320 

2.68 1 

2.24 

3.00 

Late: 

Califortiia 

6,330 

6,250 

8,550 

1,386 

1,369 

2,078 

1,34 

1.49 

1.82 

Colorado-- 

720 

920 

040 

248 

386 

282 

2 51 

3. 16 

1.22 

Michigan 

4, no 

3,860 

3, 720 

645 

780 

521 

1. 97 

1 68 ; 

1.92 

New Jeiscy 

1,870 ! 

1,420 

1,350 

522 

416 

417 

1. 19 

1.52 1 

1.09 

New York 

4, 790 

4,660 

4,890 

1,676 

1,351 

1,606 

1.40 

1.27 

1.60 

Ohio.... 

710 

680 

540 

124 

160 

120 

1.56 

1.68 

1 68 

Oregon - 

300 

340 

360 

112 

111 

144 

1.72 

1.69. 

1 . 8:1 

Pennsylvuma 

380 

380 

400 

128 

112 

135 

2.67 

1 . ii 

1.46 

Total or average 

22,710 

22,830 

1 ^,270 

6,741 

1 

6,685 

6,523 1 

1 

1.83 

1.79 

1. 91 


Division of Crop and Divestock Estimates. 
J for seasou. 

2 Now York crate, two-tJiirds size. 


Table 177 . — Celery: Car-lot shipments, hy Slate of origin, June, 1920~May, 1926 


State 

Crop movement seiuson 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 J 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

3,110 

3. 047 

3, 248 

3,741 1 

4,529 

4, 492 

New .Tersoy 

94 , 

219 

115 

219 ' 

177 

149 

Pennsylvania 

; 186 

224 

212 

223 

225 

208 

Ohio 

46 

67 

76 

55 

64 

71 

Michigan 

i 954 

1,031 

1,626 

1,486 

1,332 

2, 224 

Florida --.j 

i 4, 218 

4, ftM 

6. 398 

7, 219 

7, 962 

6,392 

(’'dorado ' 

305 

211 

222 

125 

197 

309 

(begon 1 

16 

53 

82 

205 

363 

398 

(bdifoniia ..I 

3, 472 

2,617 

4, 337 

4, 693 

4, 175 ! 

» 5, 95i 

Other States 

23 

< 19 

52 

76 

84 1 

66 

Totd 

12, 424 

* 12, 442 

16,368 

18,042 

19,098 

3 19. 352 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re.se'ircb. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Juno 1 of one year through May of tho following year, except in 
Florida, whore the soason extends through June. 

* Preliminary. 

3 Includes 50 cars in Jupril and 190 cais in May, 1925. 

< Includes 1 ear from Tftxas in May, 1921. 
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Table J78* — Com^ sweet, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, pToducUo% 
and price per ton, by States, 19^4-1926 


State 


Acreage 


Production | 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Delaware 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dollars 

Dollars I 

Ifollars 

4,400 

5,000 ! 

3,000 

8,400 

13, 600 

8, 400 

12.00 

18. 00 

15.00 

Illinois 

60,660 

70,650 1 

58,280 

103,000 

169.600 

145, 700 

13. 68 

14.29 

14.23 

Indiana 

21,000 

86,990 

30,380 

36,700 i 
8.3,200 

88,800 

88, 100 

14.74 

14.8,3 1 

10. 18 

Iowa 

66,500 

70, 720 1 

50,480 

190,900 

151,400 

9. r>t* 

11. 14 1 

10. 36 

Maine 

13,390 

15, 6*30 1 

13,940 

36,200 

45,300 

43,200 

29.10 

29. 76 

28.72 

Marjdand 

32, .500 

42,H20 ; 

28,850 

58.500 

115,600 

63,500 

14.69 

17. 67 

14. 08 

Michigan 

11,000 

13,630 

11,080 

13,200 

34, 100 

22,200 

14.76 ' 

14.30 

12.64 

Minnesota 

21.000 

30,540 

24,450 

52,500 

64,100 

19,500 

73,400 

9. 46 

10.28 

9.93 

Ncbrtkska_ ^ 

7,000 

8,880 

6,970 

12,600 

18,800 

9.18 

10.94 

10.07 

Now Hampshire 

1,200 

1,470 

1,010 

3,400 

3,800 

2,200 

24.40 

25.00 

23. 66 

New York 

26,000 

31,350 

27, 420 

46,800 

72,100 

60,300 

19.69 

20.74 

18.24 

Ohio 

27,450 

34,620 

6,860 

26,380 

38,400 

110,500 

71,200 

10.64 

13.61 

10. 14 

Pennsylvania 

3,260 

4,840 

6,400 

24,700 

9, 700 

’7. 72 

18.93 

13.00 

Vermont 

2, .500 

2,620 

2, 370 

7,000 

6,800 

5, 700 

20.00 

19.94 ; 

21.30 

Wisconsin 

13, 720 

17, 740 

17,350 

17,800 

41,400 

29,50C 

i 11. 93 

12.33 

11.81 

Other States 

2, 370 

4,500 

4,840 

4, 700 

ia4oo 

9, 700 

1 13. 50 

14.00 

12.00 

Total or average 

302, 790 

393, 910 

311,640 

527,800 

1,014,100 

803,000 

j 14. 17 

15.04 

13. 17 


Division of Ciop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 179. — Corn, canned: Production' in the United States, 1917-1926 
[Thousand cases i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

’ 1923 

1924 

1025 

1926 

Maine. 

567 

1, 113 

1,6.52 

1,588 

911 

1.066 

923 

1,21M 

1,693 

1,347 

Now York..,' 

257 

489 

1,014 

829 

564 

616 

434 

749 

1,311 

i,o:i8 

Ohio 

1,200 

1,584 

1,360 

1,544 

861 

850 

1,073 

1,390 

787 

2, 375 

1,735 

Indiana * 

742 

513 

586 

709 

665 

1,208 

846 

2,223 

2,044 
3, 053 

Illinoi.s 

2,422 

2,199 

2,225 

2,271 

1,711 

1,939 

2,833 

2, .310 

4,030 

Wisconsin.- 

166 

373 ; 

635 

590 

576 

1 625 

648 

388 

1,148 

843 

Minnesota 

202 

309 i 

4.50 

643 

573 

598 

898 

1,199 

1,541 

1,762 

Iowa 

2, 28() 

2, 300 

2,496 

3,246 

1, 190 

1,959 

2, 382 

1,764 

4,105 

3, 361 

Maryland.- 

2, 002 

2, 033 

2,081 

1 2,217 

1, 130 

1,944 

2, 256 

1.707 

3, G7S 

2, 133 

Other Mates 

965 

809 

1.045 1 

1. 251 

629 

934 

1,134 ! 

1,087 

2.216 

1,763 

Cnitod States. j 

10,803 

n,722 

13, .550 ] 

15, 040 

8,843 

11,419 ^ 

14,106 

12, 131 

24,320 

19, 069 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re.^arch. Compiled from National Canners’ Association data. 
* Stated in cases of 24 No, 2 cans. 


Table 180. — Cucumbers for consumption, fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, 
produciion, and price per hamper, by States, 1924-1926 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price per hamper ‘ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 

Early: 




1,000 

ham- 

1,000 

ham- 

1,000 

ham- 




Acres 

Actm 

Acres 

pers * 

pers * 

pers ? 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Alabama i 

2,640 

2,240 

2,880 ! 

432 

417 

472 

o.n 

1. 48 

0.56 

ri{)rida_ . i 

12, 370 

10,830 1 

7,590 

1,002 

1,266 

1, 108 

3. 30 

2. 36 

2.51 

Georgia 

2,260 

610 

720 

120 

70 

67 

l.?0 

1. 16 

.85 

J.>omsiana 

.540 

1,800 

I 2, 810 

108 

139 

292 

1.77 

1.96 

1.69 

South Carolina 

3,560 

2,900 

4,120 

605 

458 

490 

.67 

1 58 

1.02 

Texas (s<iuthern district). 

950 

9H0 

2,800 

163 

66 

333 

1. 70 

2. 14 

1.66 

Virginia 

SecoTul Early: 

1,730 

1,660 

1,640 

260 

257 

205 

.80 

.75 

1.16 

North Carolina 

Intermediate: 

3,660 

5,310 

4,570 

890 

8(«) 

630 

.94 

.93 

X. 13 

Arkansas. 

500 

1. 410 

1,760 

60 

151 

150 

1.11 

1.04 

1.01 

1 )elaware_ 

740 

1,480 

740 

1,6:40 

118 

167 

184 

1.71 

.67 

,70 

Illinois (southern) 

520 

560 

104 

130 

67 

1.58 

.80 

.78 

Maryland- 

1,420 

2,080 

2,080 

, 220 

416 

260 

1.64 

.53 

.56 

New Jersey. 

Late: 

2,000 

2,600 

2,100 

342 

500 

420 

1.66 

.67 

.96 

Nevr York- 

3,400 

4, 490 

3,950 

544 

516 

490 

L.54 

.60 

.94 

Total or average 

36.090 

38,9,30 

39. 210 

1 

4,958 

' 5. 403 1 

1 1 

6, 008 

1.57 

1.30 

1.33 


iJmaion of Crop and I.»ivestock Estimates. 


* Average for season. * Bushel hamper 
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Table 181 , — Cucumbers for pickles^ commercial crop: Acreage^ producHony an<2 
price per bushel y by Stales, 19$4^191^6 


State i 


Acreage 


Production 

Priee per bushel 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 1 
bushels 

1,000 

btuhds 

DsUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

California 

2,160 

3, 210 

3,560 

246 

491 

613 

1.00 

1.09 

0.03 

Colorado 

2,800 

3,500 

2,900 

98 

367 

177 

1.00 

1.00 

.87 

Illinois 

1,310 

LG30 

390 

37 

114 

20 

1.89 

1.39 

1.22 

Indiana 

7,240 

8,430 

7,250 

188 

430 

392 

1.30 

1.11 

1.12 

Iowa 

2,260 

2,860 

630 

45 

111 

26 

1.07 

1.09 

1. 11 

Michigan— 

36,440 

86,810 

26,080 

861 

2,025 

1,061 

1. 13 

1. 11 

.98 

Minnesota 

3,940 

4, 340 

2,300 

67 

195 

104 

1.25 

1.03 

.90 

Missouri 

330 

1,0S0 

780 

13 

61 

27 

1.42 

.91 

.82 

New York 

1,530 

1,320 

920 

60 

162 

32 

1.26 

1.00 

.88 

Ohio - 

1,500 

2,260 

1,600 

50 

1C2 

88 

1.48 

1.26 

.90 

Washington - - 

430 

670 

530 

13 

97 

32 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

Wisconsin 

17, 990 

20,900 

11,960 

604 

1,216 

.598 

1.00 

1.03 

.92 

Other States 

8,440 

13,110 

10,360 

388 

1,337 

673 

1.29 

.78 1 

.92 

Total or average 

85,410 

ICO, 130 

(58,200 

2,649 

6,814 

S, 738 

1.14 

1.02 

.96 


Division of C'rop und Live.^oek Estimat-es. 


Table 1^2.- - C ur ambers: Car-lot ship-menis by Stote of origin, 1920—1926 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 » 


Car^j 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

C^rs 

Cars 

Nev; York. — 

312 

MO 

396 

383 

694 

686 

444 

New Jersey 

287 

271 

164 

268 

270 

48! 

259 

Ohio - 

62 

118 

124 

68 

111 

91 

187 

Illinois - 

142 

164 

08 

16 

77 

245 

151 

Delaware 

256 

137 

191 

226 

240 

302 

3(H 

MarylfiUd 

297 

343 

368 

446 

311 

598 

487 

Virginia 

83 

19 

221 

84 

387 

448 

202 

North ('urolinii 

408 

641 

687 

1, 175 

1,639 

1, 562 

869 

South Carolina 

626 

664 

887 

720 

918 

704 

m 

Georgia 

1 

3 

211 

46 

154 

72 

62 

Florida. 

83.5 

1,414 

2,03-1 

1,647 

1,381 

1,96.3 

1, 982 

Alabama-- 

259 

109 

702 

367 

676 

706 

684 

TeKas - 

95 

64 

119 

46 

147 

72 

316 

California - 


89 

68 

125 

23 

125 

86 

Other Stales 

137 

266 

no 

06 

248 

347 

479 

Total - 

1 3, 689 

i 

4.832 

6,349 

6,700 

! 

7, 182 

8,492 

7, 180 


Division of Ptatistlcul and Historical Kesearcli. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and 
Vegetables. Shipments us shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 183. — Eggplant, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per 
bushel, by States, 1924-1926 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel > 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Acres 

1,620 

Acres 

1,400 

800 

1,100 

190 

Acres 

1,020, 

1,020 

1,000 

186 

1,000 

btishds 

502 

1,000 

btishels 

384 

152 

330 

38 

1,000 

bushels 

408 

133 

m 

26 

Dollars 

1.30 

Dollars 

l.:i0 

1.06 

.73 

1.00 

Dollars 

1 34 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 

New Jersey — 

Texas - 

Total or average 

1,000 

70 

283 

19 

1.14 

.61 

2,690 

3, 490 

3,220 

796 

904 

786 

1. 24 

3.(H 

1.10 


Division of Oop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Average for seasen. 
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TabIiB ISi.— -Lettuce, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per crate, 

by States y 19^4-19^6 


State , 


Acreage 


1 Production 

Price per crate » 

1924 

1925 * 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Early: 

Acra 

Actcb 

Acres 

1,000 
crates ^ 

1,000 
crates - 

1,000 
craies * 

; IhiUars 

DdUare 

Dollars 

Arizona, 

5,800 

6,400 

8,300 

1, 305 

1,440 

1,868 

j 1.18 

1.06 

1.96 

Calrfornia s— 

Jni[»enal 

20,000 

23, m 

28,000 

3,700 

4,600 

4,900 

1 1.71 

1.71 

1. 81 

Other... 

18,060 

[ 24,680 

37,000 

3,919 

4,368 

5,550 

1.16 

1. 16 

1.37 

Florida 

3,400 

! 3,400 

1 1,500. 

914 

705 

252 

1.29 

1.41 

2. 21 

N<irth Oarulina 

1,540 

1, 730 

1 1,430 

200 

467 

379 

2.82 

l.(»8 

2.00 

South Carolina. 

1, 120 

1,480 

780 i 

161 

247 

133 

1.92 

1.69 

1. 81 

Texas 

760 

C80 

640 

133 

68 

72 

.86 

1.38 

1. 19 

Virginia 

300 

300 

300 

36 

39 

38 

J 77 

2.07 

1.70 

Jvate: 

Colorado. 

.'5,600 

10,500 

13,340 

476 

1,396 

1, 523 

2. IG 

1.58 

1 

1.43 

Idaho... - 

1,420 

1,500 

1,200 

192 

180 

125 

1,50 

1.86 

1.47 

New .Torse, y 

2,000 

2,200 

2,400 1 

546 

541 

604 

1.42 

1.64 

1.08 

New Mexico 

250 

1,400 

1,030 

56 

280 

77 : 

1.56 

1. 76 

1.66 

Now York 

6,290 

6,820 

7,200 

1, 113 

1,323 

1,216 

2.07 

1.42 

1.59 

Oregon . 

300 

300 

300 

48 , 

45 

18 

1.50 

1.92 

1 42 

Fcimsylvauia 

70 ! 

70 

80 

5 

11 

12 

2. 17 

2.60 

1.24 

WashiD?ton 

1,400 

1,450 

2,440 

315 

290 

612 

1. 14 

2.60 

1.27 

W yoming 

200 1 

110 

2i0 

52 

16 

27 

1.85 

1.50 

1.40 

Total or avemgo 

68,660 j 

86, 020 

IOC, 100 

13, 221 

16, 076 

17, 236 

1..50 

1.48 

1.60 


Division of Orop and I/ivestcK*k Estimates. 

> Avorrkge for season. 

* Ofites of 4 dozen lieads each. 

3 Crop year beginning Octotnir of previous year. 


Table TSf). — Lettuce: Carlot shipments by State of origin, 1020-19^6 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

j 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 > 


Cats 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Car,*! 

Cars 

Now York 

1 , 775 

3, 240 

3, 167 

3,817 

3,098 

3, 821 

3, 015 

N('W Jersey 

208 

469 

571 

456 

41^ 

463 

296 

North Curolinti 

207 

445 

622 

1 718 

714 

537 

540 

Sf iith ('iirolinn 

121 

716 

987 

577 

423 

736 

372 

Ih-rida 

2, 910 ; 

2, 207 

3, 323 

3, 140 

2,257 

1,519 

902 

Idaho 

2.5 

180 ! 

889 

1,241 

532 

501 

381 

t'dhwcMlo . 

129 

2.14 

812 

1,436 

1,036 

.3.096 

2,773 

Arizona 

254 


078 

1, 108 

2,049 

3, 519 

4,846 

VV;iHhiiigton 

354 

635 

812 

1,081 

674 

820 

898 

C;i!iidrnm 

7, 35S 

9,850 

9,744 

15,11.3 

18,480 

21.018 

27,401 

Other States 

417 

.534 

635 

792 

655 

676 

536 

Total 

13.788 

18, 738 

22,240 

29, 486 

30. 93.0 

37, 306 

41,960 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hosoarcb. Compiled from rcporte of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
ta))l('s. Shipments as shown in car lot^ include those by bout reduced to ear-lot basis. 

‘ I^rclimiaary. 
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Tabt^b 186 . — OnionSf commercial crop: Acreage, production^ and price per bmhel^ 

by StaUe, 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

' 1926 





t,000 

1,000 

1,000 




Early (Bermuda and Creole): 

Arrtn 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ctdilornia 

1,540 

1,550 

2,760 

622 

488 

894 

0.92 

1.74 

1.89 

Louisiana 

1,670 

2,320 

2,300 

209 

278 

294 

.89 

1.36 

1. 17 

Texas 

10,230 

9,580 

12,510 

2,066 

2,203 

2, 652 

1. 32 

1.40 

1.30 

Total or average 

13, 440 

13,450 

17,660 

2,797 

2,969 

3, 740 

1. 21 

1.46 

1.35 

Intermediate (domestic): 



• 


1 





Iowa 

750 

740 

780 

273 

313 1 

246 

1.24 

2.36 

.94 

K»^ntuckv I 

1, 100 

750 

1,000 

330 

210 

260 

1.25 

1.58 

.50 

New Jersey 

2,400 

2,400 

2,900 

663 

432 

580 

1.53 

1.70 

1.00 

Texas' (Coilln County).. 

1,200 

1,300 

1,500 

192 

214 

262 

.91 

.92 

.84 

Virginia.- 

1,000 1 

800 

1,000 

200 

100 

100 

1. 13 

2.00 

.76 

Washington 

1,760 ' 

1, 270 

1,800 

484 

286 

540 

.98 

.75 

.45 

Late (domestic) : 










C^ilif(waiH - 

4,650 

.5,8,50 

6,260 

1,279 

1,765 

1,781 

.78 

1. 16 

.04 

Colorado 

3,410 

3,520 

3,700 

921 1 

1,144 

1,018 

.58 

.78 

..50 

Idaho 

520 

1,400 

900 

206 

637 

281 

.85 

.71 

.48 

Illinois 

830 

840 ! 

670 

198 

218 

168 

.95 

.86 

.98 

Indiana 

8,350 

8, 100 

9,300 

2,088 

2,308 

2,539 

.64 

.98 

.56 

Iowa (late crop) 

1. 100 

1,400 

1,600 

418 

556 ' 

480 

.81 

90 

. 46 

Massachusetts 

190 

3, 920 

4,420 

1,244 

1,533 

1,746 

.89 

1.08 

.02 

Michigan. 

2,970 

2,085 

3,370 

1,093 

713 

1,284 

.60 

.86 

. o;{ 

Minnesota i 

L 700 1 

1,500 

1,870 

468 

452 

527 

.71 

.91 

. 54 

New York 

7, 7,50 1 

8,9(0 

7, .580 

.3.2.55 

3. 4.S0 

2, 729 

.79 

.97 

.07 

Ohio 

6,240 

3, 460 

6, .3(K) 

2,184 

1,031 

1,367 

.67 

1.06 

.65 

Oregon 

950 

1.050 

900 

.323 

398 

28.5 

.82 

.71 

. 51 

Pennsylvania 

2.70 

190 

I 180 

81 

.53 

50 

.88 

1.6l 

. 95 

Ufah. 

300 

.500 

i 800 1 

138 

330 

330 

75 

: .70 

. 66 

W isconsin 

1,180 

9^)0 

’ 1, 180 1 

319 

341 

342 

.68 

.90 

.5! 

Total or average 

51, 6.50 

51,000 

57,000 j 

16, .349 

16,454 

16,885 

.79 

1.02 

.02 

Grand total or average. 

66, 000 

05,050 1 

i 

74,560 

19, 146 

19,423 

20,625 j 

.86 

1.08 

. 70 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Average for Beaaoa, 

Table 187 . — Onions: Carlof shipments by State of origin, March, 1920-J une, 1926 


State 


Crop movement season ^ 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 2 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Massachusetts 

3,914 

2,244 

1,912 

2, 454 

2, 481 

2, 8")<) 

New York 

3,384 

2,890 

2,812 

5,605 

5,335 

6, 

New Jersey 

371 

429 

479 

335 

403 

23 

Ohio 

3,239 

1,749 

4,493 

2,714 

4, 492 

1, 

Indiana 

4,124 

1,972 

4,684 

4,610 

3,735 

4, 15H 

Illinois 

409 

261 

487 

378 

241 

29] 

Michigan 

939 

417 

1,867 

1,222 

1,623 

1, 4()J 

Wisconsin 

409 

90 

330 

273 

212 

361 

Minnesota 

287 

169 

500 

189 

487 

671 

Iowa - 

830 

416 

927 

882 

1, 176 

J, 365 

Virginia- 

139 

280 

371 

274 

345 


Kentucky 

304 

382 

258 

m 

266 

152 

Texas 

4, 967 

4,209 

4,030 

3, 027 

3, 918 

3, 911 

Idaho - 

28 

50 

161 

256 

322 

« 7 (' 

Colorado 

160 

447 

661 

928 

1,064 

1,809 

Utah 

9 

54 

170 

177 

216 

509 

Washington 

1 810 

702 

765 

1, 126 

1,016 

1,0(H) 

Oregon 

27 

343 

263 

392 

568 

681 

California 

4,802 

3,543 

4,349 

3,427 

2,671 

3, fKi:i 

Other States 

341 

254 

360 

330 

235 

540 

Total-. 

29, 473 

20,800 

30,478 

28, 762 

30, 796 

31,646 


Division of Statistical and Ristorical Reaearcli. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Ve«o 
tables. Shipments as shown in car lots include thoee by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


i Crop movement season extends from Mar. 1 of one year through June of the following year, 
* Preliminary. 
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Table 188. — Onions: Average 1. c. 1. price per 100 pounds to jobbere, at Jtwd 

mark&iSf 1920-1921) 


Various couunon varl€tie8 


Bortnadas 


Market- 

Season 

beglTmihg 

August 

Aug.i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan., 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 

May* 1 

June * 

Yel- 

low 

Crys- 

tal 

White 

wax 

Yel- 

low 

Crys- 

tal 

White 

wax 

Yel- 

low 

Crys- 

White 

wax 


Poh 

Bol- 

Dol- 

Dijl- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

DoU 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

DoU 

Dol- 

New York: 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

1020 

2.53 

2.24 

1.50 

1.55 

1.7Z 

1.31 

0.98 

0.80 

4.34 

3.46 

3. 15 

3.79 

2.93 

3.01 

1921 

2.80 

3.43 

5.06 

6.63 

6.46 

7.34 

8.26 

8. 21 

7.66 

6 20 

4. 14 

3. 79 

3. 91 

3.54 

1922-._ 

2.08 

1.52 

1.72 

2.00 

2.99 

2.H3 

2.4.5 

2.98 



5.31 

6. 19 



192:1 - 

2.68 

3.21 

3.26 

2. 75 

2.76 

2.73 

2.3.3 

2.20 



3.27 




1924 

2. 17 

1.89 

1.84- 

2.08 

2.84 

3.a5 

3.05 

2.86 

4,19 

6.04 

6. 16 

5. 6i 

7. is 


1925 

2.94 

2. 36 

2.86 

2.80 

3.26 

2.95 

2.69 

2.81 



4. 37 


3.27 


1020 

2.2G 

1.59 

1.82 

1.92 

2.74 










Chicago: 















1020 - 

2.06 

i.n 

1.59 

1.56 

1.31 

l.lfl 

.98 

.93 

3. 48 

4.37 

2. T-’ 

3 73 

2.53 

3.27 

1921, - 

2. 58 

3. <;i 

4,47 

5 11 

5.62 

7.09 

7.64 

8.53 

6. 21 

6 47 

4. >,'» 

4 *>0 

3 .13 

3.89 

1922 

2.12 

1.61 

1.70 

2. 22 

2.29 

2.56 

3.44 

3,38 

6.96 


5. 1 .5 

5.79 


1 92:? 

3.19 

3.48 

3 29 

3.22 

3.07 

3 27 

3.04 

2.79 

6 17 


3.37 

4 10. 


1024, 

8.11 

2.73 

2.43 

2. 52 

2.88 

3.96 

4.38 

4,32 

4. 15 

6. 46 

C.33 

6. 76 


&39 

19-25 

3.4l| 

2.90 

3. 11 

3.35 

3.46 

3.20 

2.81 

3.18 

5.60 

5.92 

3.97 

4.71 

3.21 

3.61 

1920 

2 26| 

2.07 

1.92 

1.69 

2.46 








• 


Philadelphia; 















1920 


2. 03 

1.49 

1.61 

1.23 

1.27 

.98 

.87 

4.04 

3.88 

3.26 

3. 70; 2. 75 

2. 61 

1921. . 

3 02 

3.80 

4.80 

5.34 

5,52 

6.93 

8.09 

8.98 

7.03 

6.00 

1. 13 

1 4. ml 4.07 


1922 

2. 19 

1 03 

1 . 57 

1.82 

2.Td 

2.90 

2.54 

3.20 

6. 03 




1 


1923 

3.07 

3.45| 

3.09 

2. 73 

2.61 

2.68 

2.21 

2.11 

4. 76 


3 42 

! " 


1921 

2.91 

1 . 99 ! 

1.70 

1.76 

2. .59 

3. 01 

3.00 

2.83 

4.191 

6 45 


7.46 


1925.., 

3.07 

2 48 

2.38 

2 . 44 I 2 . 6 :? 

2.80 

2.64 

2.74 


1 

4.63 


3 64 


1920 

1.82 

1.68 

1. B3 

1.69 

2. 10 




1 






8t. IvOtiis: 1 

















•920 * 

< 2 40 

1 67 

1 1 55 

1.55 


1.17 

.91 

.70 

.3.30' 4 40 

2.^ 

3.47 


3.20 

1921 

2.95 

3.70 

4 88 

5. 45 

5. r,8 

0.97 

7.90 

8.62 

6.96 

5 67 

3 17 

4 19 

3. :?7 


1922 



1.89 

2.30 

2.30 

2.92 

2,52 

3.14 



6. 05 

5 20 



102:? 

2. 55 

3. 4.5 

3 45 

3.23 

3.05 

3 45 

3.39 

2.90 

4.11 



2.94 

.3 IT? 



1921 


2.23 

! 1.70 

1. 86 

2.79 

3,82 

3. 78 

3 58 

3 . 861 4. 65 

6. 97 

6.29 

7.40 

8.29 

1925 


2.64 

1 2.67 

2 .98 2 .9ft 

2.65 

2. 39. 2. 16 



3.64 

4.82 

3.05 

3.57 

192« 

2. 13 

1, 95 

1 2 08 

1.87 

2.67 










Boston; 











I 





1925 

3.11 

2.50 

2.33 

2.9i: 2.93 

2. 92 

2.63| 2.99 

5.69 


j 4.60 



3.95 


1920 

1. 80 

i. 73 

1. 75| 1.81, 2.63; 











(division ut Statistical and nJslorical Rejiearch. Coiupiled from Daily Market Report of Division of 
Fruits and VegctabioH. 

Aveiago prices as shown are btisad on stock of U. S. No. 1 grade; they are simple averages of daily range 
o' sc'lling prices. In some cases conversion.^ have been made from larger to smaller units, or vice versa, 
m order to obtain comi»arabiUty. 

1 Quotations began Ang. 28, 1920; Aug 22, 1921; Aug 7, 1922; Aug. U, 192.?, Aug 22, 1921; July 22. 1926. 
reported quotations of .si'ason June 11, 1921; June M, rJ22, May 29, 192,'i; June 4, 1924; June 10, 

Tabui: 189. — Penn, green, for conff'nmpfion fresh; commercial crop: Acreage; 
production, and price per hamper, by Slates, 1924~ 1^26 



Acreage | 

j Production j 

PnoQ 

1 per hamper * 

State 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 1 

1926 1 

1924 1 

1925 

j 1926 





1,000 j 

1.000 

um 1 

i 



Knrly 




Ham- 

Ham- 

Ham- 





Acres 

Acres 

pers # 

pers^ ' 

pejs 2 

Dollars 

Dollar:! 

Dollars 

Arizona 

450 

1, 150 

400 

x4 

62 

11 

2.72 

i 41 

I 56 

1 for nia— (Imperial; . 

960 

1,400 

2,600 

62 

06 

250 

2. 11 

2. 56 

2.36 

Other# 

6, 100 

5. 100 

1 7,700 

266 

224 

385 

3 15 

2 76 

4.56 

Florida 

i;330 

i 2,250 

1 760 

78 

86 

40 

70 

2 84 

2.67 

Xvouisiana 


530 

900 


26 

44 


1.32 

1.94 

Missisamoi.. _ _ 

North (5arolina._ 

2, 380 

2,000 

2,050 

162 

104 

i 195 

1.(50 

2. 16 

1.81 

4, 770 

3,8M) 

3,880 

343 

415 

213 

1.09 

1 42 

1 :?2 

South CaroUna.. 

b720 

1,160 

1,700 

71 

93 

96 

1.94 

2.05 

1 26 

Virginia 

Late: 

2,000 

2, 300 

2,440 

170 

184 

117 

1.76 

2 07. 

.93 

f^'Olorado 

850 

2,560 

1,940 

68 

250 

130 

1 1 85 

3.07 

2.91 

Maryland _ 

450 

450 


29 

27 


1.75 

1 1.16 

Newjersey:::::::::::::: 

3,266 

3,500 

;?.800 

182 

192 

; 308 

2 34 

1. 56 

1 2.20 

Now Y'ork 

4,920 1 

6,980 

7,81K) 

492 

510 

624 

1 58 

1.66 

1.33 

Tennessee... 


460 

500 


21 

25 


1.60 

1.87 

Total or average ’ 

27,680 

3 :?, 680 

36,820 

1, 898 

2. 258 

2, 454 

1.94 

?.01 

2.18 


I>ivlgion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Average Ibr season. * 1 -bushel hampers. 

Lxclud^ the fall crop moved in September, October, and November. 
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Table 190. — PeaSy green, for canning: commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
pnce per ton, by States, 19^Jir-19$6 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

11124 

1026 

1026 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 1 

! 

1926 


Acres 

Acres 

’ Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

J 

Dollars j 

Doliars 

Dollars 

California 

6,260 

4,890 

2,680 

3, 700 

3,400 

3,200 

' 70.00 

63.75 

CC.00 

Colorado 

3, 140 

8, 620 

! 2,570 

2,600 

3,200 

2,300 

52.64 

60.^ 

60.00 

Delaware 

2,600 

2 ; 600 

2,220 

2,600 

2,000 

1, 100 

67. 50 

70.88 

60.00 

Illinois 

10, m 

8,050 

9,000 

8,600 

5,600 

8, 100 

77.48 

70.34 

06.00 

Indiana 

6, 190 

4,320 

6,000 

6,200 

3,600 

6,400 

46. 32 i 

.13. 67 

52.05 

Mtiine 

1,030 

1,770 

1,410 

900 

1,000 

600 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

Maryland 

9,630 

11,600 

8,800 

9,600 

10,400 

8,800 

68.70 

00.84 

00.00 

Michigan 

12,220 

13, 010 

14,430 

9,800 

6,600 

11,500 

60. 05 

50.69 

eaoo 

Minnesota 

6,2(X) 

7, 880 

8,670 

5,200 

4,700 

3, 400 

47.00 

47. 52 

63. 79 

New Jersey 

590 

280 

350 

600 

200 

400 

M.OO 

07.00 

01.00 

New York 

38,030 

33,310 

34,990 

38,000 

26, 600 

31, .500 

64. 64 

63.63 

60. 66 

Ohio 

i 6,830 

4,850 

4,210 

.5,800 

2,400 

2,900 

j (‘)0.00 

02.00 

03.62 

Ponnsylvanni— 

1.280 

1,690 

900 

1,300 

800 

800 

Gaoo 

ftO.OO 

68.89 

Utah 

10, 360 

10, 760 

9,6)6 

12,400 

17,200 

12,400 

57.75 

56.05 

68.27 

tVisconsiu: 

109, 870 

111,710 

100,130 

131,800 

111, 700 

116, 700 

57. 99 

57. 18 

67.82 

Other SI ates 

4, 770 

6,600 

6,640 

5,200 ! 

6,600 

6, 300 

46,64 j 

51.16 

65.07 

Total or average 

22ft, 690 

226, 630 

218,400 

244,000 

206,300 

214,400 

59.40 

58.54 

67.93 


Division of Crop and Livestoflr Estimates. 


Table 191. — Peas, canned: Production in the United States, 1917-1926 
[Thousand cases J— i. e., 000 omittedl 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

New York 

1,394 

2,000 

1,040 

2,881 

1,382 

2, 137 

2,641 

2,931 

2, 385 

2,624 

New Jersey * 

765 

a32 

248 1 

649 

346 

153 

199 

331 

257 

143 

Ohio - 

322 

442 1 

306 

282 

m 

225 

384 

430 

232 

278 

Xtidiaua 

604 

4M 

381 

, 271 

182 

208 

367 

483 

1 m 

500 

Illinois 

676 

978 

433 

400 

331 

516 

686 

697 

357 

680 

Michigan 

623 

1 477 

426 

649 

317 

466 

392 

710 

451 

723 

Wisconsin 

Mlnne.sota * 

3, 569 

4,520 

4,317 

5,804 

4,063 

7, 042 

6,961 

254 

10, 390 
470 

1 10,003 
432 

9, 287 
446 

Maryland 

721 

683 

609 

696 

6^ 

489 

591 

873 

950 

840 

Utah 

421 

627 

396 

695 

876 

751 

918 

830 

1, 346 

1,029 

California-. 

350 

253 

205 

328 

84 

496 

239 ! 

282 

271 

222 

Other States 

694 

397 

426 

402 

853 

510 

616 

888 

1,040 

937 

United States, 

9,829 

11,003 

8,086 

12,317 

8,207 

13, 042 

13,948 

19, 315 

17,816 

17,709 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from National Oanners' Association data. 

1 Stated in (jases of 24 No. 2 cans. 

2 Intjlufies Delaware. 

» Previous to J923, included in “ Other States/? 
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Table 192. — Peppers^ commercial crop: Acreage, produeiion, and price per bushel 

by States, 1924-19^ 


State ' 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1 1926 

r 

1926 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

California - 

Acres 

Acxcb 
200 
3,560 
1, 870 

Acre* 

260 

3,480 

2,860 

200 

7,600 

660 

600 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

59 

1,168 
299 i 

1,000 
bv shell 
74 ■ 
1, 392 
28H 
17 
1,960 
124 
88 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2.60 

1.64 

1.18 

Dollars 

0.85 

2.20 

1.38 

1.70 

.03 

1.25 

1,10 

Florkla... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

3,630 

410 

1,479 

72 

1.37 

1.30 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

Teitts 

Total or average 

6,600 

930 

390 

7, 000 
660 
420 

1,976 

69 

78 

l,7i6 

180 

84 

.88 

1.67 

1.24 

1.00 

1.62 

2.06 

11,100 

13,700 

15.430 

3,671 

! 

3,466 

3,033 ! 

i 

l.ll 

1.31 

1.28 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


i Average for season. 

POTATOES 

Table 193. — Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 

1909-1926 


Year 


A verage; 
PJOQ-lHia, 

iyii»-l925 


lyn 

19J2 

1913 

I'iH 

1915 

i9»n 
l'd7 . 
1918. 

1919 

.... 

1921 _ 

1022 

1923 

1924 . 

192,5 

1926 A... 



A ver- 


Price 

per 

busbN 



('bicHgo cash price I 
pel bundled weight, * 
fair to fanfy ^ | 

Domestic 
e.\ polls 

Imports, 
fiscal 
ycai 1 ) 0 - 
ginning 
July 1 ^ 

Acre- 

age 

age 

yield 

per 

uci-e 

Jbish‘ 

eh 

97 3 
98. 1 
106. 0 

Prodne- 

tim 

receiv- 
ed by 
pro 
duci^’r*' 
Dec. 1 

value 
I>ec 1 

pf‘r 
aero * 

DiHvntber 

I'olb 

M 

wine: 

oy 

flsctil 
year be- 
ginning 
.iuiy 1 3 

L(iW’ 

rii. 

70 

142 

132 

High 

CfS. 

IH 

231 

258 

Low 

High 

1,000 

arres 

3, 67T 
3,841 

3, 007 

i.m 
bufJicL 
3.57. 551*9 
376, 675 
395. 242 

Ccnls 
(Kl 5 
108.2 
93.8 

1,VC)0 
dockas 
216.49.5 
407, 388 
370, 7V'3 

Dollars 
68.87 
106.06 
100 31 

C/?. 

78 

208 

2.58 

CU\ 

166 

426 

540 

BusheU 

1, 688, ,696 
3, 615, 86-1 

2, 771,717 

BusheU 

3, 668, 022 
2, CC2, .696 
1,828, 082 

^,6(19 

107 5 

.394, 5.53 

54 2 

2U1 079 

58 24 

33 

97 

2? 

57 

999, 476 

3t)3, 208 

3,720 

93. 8 

349, 032 

65 7 

194, 566 

52. :k) 

,*10 

80 

58 

125 

2, .383, 887 

218,984 

. 3,619 

SC^ 0 

292, r37 

79.9 

23S, 778 

i 64.60 

117 

107 

150 

33.1 

1.237, 276 

13, 734, 695 

. 3,711 

113 4 

j 420, 647 

50 5 

212, .560 

I 57.28 

67 

103 

55 

117 

2, 028, 261 

.437, 230 

. 3,668 

90. 4 

:331, 525 

68 7 

227,903 

62 13 

83 

117 

100 

1.50 

l,7tV5,073 

3, 045, 993 

3, 711 

no 5 

40!';, 921 

48 7 

109, 400 

53. / 

50 

no 

.57 

2.50 

3,135,474 

270, 942 

3, 734 

90.3 

3.59, 721 

61 7 

221,993 

59.45 

8v8 

158 

133 

183 

4,017.700 1 

209, 532 

3. m 

80 5 

2JV5. 963 

140 1 

419,833 

117.02 

2(h 

317 

33:1 

625 

2. 4.09 001 

3, 079, 025 

4, 381 

too H 

442, 10.8 

122 8 

542, 774 

12;} 81 

165 

22.5 

1 80 

2.50 

3, 4. *■':}. 307 

1, 180,480 

4,295 

, 95.9 

I 411.850 

119 3 

491,52V 

114 44 

90 

226 

126 

250 

3, 088, 840 

3, 534. 076 

3. fyl2 

1 91 2 

322,867 

159 5 

614, 8.65 

1 4.5, M) 

2MU 

3no 

685 

925 

3, 723, 434 

0, 940, 930 

3,657 

110.3 

1 m/m 

114 5 

461,778 

126.27 

liO 

225 

40 

6CK) 

4,803,159 

3, 423,189 

- 3,941 

91.8 

361, 0.59 

no. 1 

398, 362 

101 08 

100 

24.5 

190 

‘23.5 

2, 327, 147 

2,109,637 

- 4,307 

106.3 

45:1 31K’. 

68 1 

263, :455 

61. 15 

75 

176 

90 

7(0 

2, 979, 961 

572, 147 

. 3,816 

109,0 

410, 105 

78.1 

324. 889 

85. 13 

80 

2('a 

10.5 

525 

3, 074, 946 

.664,046 

3, 327 

126. 7 

421. .585 

62. 5 

263, 312 

79 14 

80 

220 

312 

51.5 

3. 652, 972 

477, .6.^)4 

. 3,092 

lOl. 6 

323, 406 

186,8 

601,072 

195. 36 

326 

460 

591 

725 

1, 82.}, 571 

6, 420, 126 


113. 1 

356, 360 

141.7 

504,998 

100.26 

200 

300 


•> 



. Of 101 






' 


Division of ("rop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 


J Lase<l on farm price Deoeml>er 1. 

^ Burbank to 1010. 

^ CompUed from Commerce and Navigation of United 
of Foreign Commerre, 1910-1026. 

< PreliBiinary. 


States 1900-1018 and Jiuie issues ol Moutidy Sum- 
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Tabls 194. — PotcUms: Acreage and production^ hy SiaitSi 19$S-1^S6 

[In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Acreage 

Production 











1023 

1924 

1925 

1026* 

1028 

1924 

1926 

19261 


Acres j 

Acres 

Acres' 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Buisheh 

Maine 

124 1 

143 1 

136 

127 

31,902 

45,046 

33, 750 

36,830 

New Hamjxshire 

13 

11 i 

11 

11 

2,470 

1, 870 I 

1, 595 

1,816 

Vermont .1 

24 

20 

19 

20 

4,800 

3,300 ! 

2,375 

3, 100 

Maiwachtisetts 

26 j 

14 

14 

18 

4,680 

2,100 1 

1,060 

2 , 016 

Rhode Island 

2 

2 

2 

3 

330 

280 

280 1 

460 

Connecticut 

22 

16 

16 

14 

3,520 

1,950 I 

2,025 

2, 170 

New York 1 

323 

300 

270 

248 

30,729 

42,000 j 

23,220 

20, 016 

New Jersey 1 

82 

65 

66 

50 

7,700 1 

0, 760 

6,830 

7,250 

Pennsylvania i 

249 

210 

202 

198 

26,145 

34, 780 1 

24,846 

2*2, i76 

Ohio ; 

126 

108 

113 

107 

12, 348 

9,6(H 

11,978 

10,068 

Indiana 

75 

62 

60 

48 

7, 876 

6,148 

4,150 

3.840 

Illinois. 

104 

80 

72 

68 

9,668 

8, 800 

4,320 

5, 440 

Michigan 

314 

260 

237 

249 

.35, 796 

33, 800 

24,411 

29,880 

W isconsin 

272 

242 

211 

230 

26,112 i 

31,460 ! 

23, 632 

27, 140 

Minnesota 

399 

340 

276 

208 

40,698 

44,880 ! 

26, 772 

20,800 

Towfi 

81 

70 

83 

77 

6,804 

10,744 

5,229 

6,083 

Missouii 

03 

86 

76 

81 

9,300 

8,330 

4. 3.32 

6, 480 

North Dakota 

168 

126 

104 

94 

13,114 

11,250 

7. 488 

7, .620 

South Dakota 

83 

70 

01 

55 

7,744 

5, 740 

3,965 

3,300 

Nebraska 

111 

89 

84 

n 

8,880 

7,743 

6,300 

5. 320 

Kansas. 

66 

54 

64 

43 

4,730 

6. 130 

3,018 

3,913 

Delaware 

10 

7 - 

6 

6 

HOO 

630 

384 

.516 

Maryland 

49 

39 , 

37 

41 

3,020 

3, 237 

2, 701 

3,600 

V irgtnia 

162 

140 ' 

130 

134 

14,136 j 

18, 840 

11,700 

11,658 

West Virginia 

49 I 

45, 

47 

47 

6,880 

4,275 ! 

4,069 

4, m2 

North Carolina 

60 

59 

68 

74 

4,300 

6, 195 ! 

4,524 

7,400 

South C'arolina 

32 

30 

25 

20 

3,296 

3,3:*0 

2,400 

3,219 

Georgia 

22 

20 

17 

19 

1,640 

1,440 

833 

1, 197 

Florida. 

19 

29 

23 

24 

1,748 

2, 552 

2.H52 

2, 832 

Kentucky 

58 

48 ; 

46 

47 

4,030 

4,800 ; 

2. 760 

4,512 

Tennessee 

32 

35 

37 

36 

2,880 

2, SCO 

2,072 

2, 730 

Alabama— 

44 

28 

26 

29 

3, 520 

2,520 

1,425 

2,030 

Mississippi 

16 

12 

11 

12 

1,110 

972 

737 

8,52 

Arkansas 

33 

26 

28 

32 

1,947 

1,924 

1,680 

1,920 

Louisiana,— 

26 

28 ; 

30 

36 

1,038 

1,901 

1,800 

2, 19<i 

Oklahoma 

42 

32 

38 

43 

2, 772 

2,240 

2,806 

2, 8:i8 

Texas , 

36 

26 

26 

30 

1,926 

1, 676 

LSJ'H 

2 100 

Montana 

36 

34 

36 

35 

3, 960 

2,902 

3,780 

2, 975 

Idalio 

67 

65 

73 

91 

12,060 

11,060 

14,306 

16, 196 

Wyoming 

18 

13 

12 

13 

1,800 

1,236 

1,440 

1, 456 

Colorado 

110 

88 

80 

84 

13,580 

12,320 

14,640 

11, 760 

New Mexico 

3 

2 

2 

2 

150 

104 

160 

166 

Arteona * 

4 

3 

8 

4 

240 

162 

171 

220 

Utah. 

16 

11 

16 

17 

2,688 

1,918 

2,400 

2,465 

Nevada 

6 

4 

4 

6 

870 

524 

680 

700 

Wa^lngton. 

52 

61 

66 

07 

8,060 

7,650 

8,680 

10, 720 

Oregon 

44 

40 

40 

46 

4, 180 

3,840 

4,160 

4, 500 

California 

52 

I 46 

43 

43 

7, 800 

7, 462 

6, 837 

6,923 

United States.. 

3, 816 

3,327 

i 

3,092 

3,161 

416, 105 

421, 586 

323,466 

356, mi 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


STATISTICS OP PKUrrS AND VEGETABLES 

TablI! 195. — Potatoes: Yield -per acre, hy Stales, 191S1-19S6 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

19211 

1 

1922 


JBu, 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Me 

262 I 

298 1 

187 

N. H 

153 

160 

100 

Vt 

161 

160 

120 

Muss 

136 

116 

90 

K. 1 

130 

115 

90 

Conn 

134 

103 

140 

N. Y 

112 

108 

110 

M. J 

121 

95 

173 

Va--. 

108 

86 

108 

Ohio 

88 

68 

89 

Ind 

83 

51 

76 

III.. 

76 

53 

G3 

Mich 

107 

80 

106 

WkS 

lOG 

68 

124 

iMinu 

90 

75 

90 

Iowa. 

86 

43 

105 

Mo 

75 

58 

00 

N 1 >ak 

86 

06 

90 

Dak 

76 

61 

78 

N H,hr 

81 

80 

84 

Rons. 

76 

64 

64 

Del 

76 

50 

96 

M<1... 

80 

65 

101 

Vu 

106 

108 

107 

W. Va 

97 

86 

99 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

268 

815 

260 

290 

N.C 

90 

88 

94 

86 

106 

78 

100 

190 

170 

145 

165 

8. C 

94 

85 

76 

103 

in 

• 96 

111 

200 

160 

126 

165 

Ga 

67 

75 

68 

70 

72 

49 

63 

180 

150 

140 

155 

Fla 

101 

92 

140 

92 

88 

124 

118 

165 

140 

140 

160 

Ky 

78 

65 

80 

85 

100 

60 

96 

160 

130 

135 

165 

Tenn 

72 

52 

80 

90 

80 

56 

78 

123 

140 

86 

117 

Ala-. 

76 

75 

80 

80 

90 

57 

70 

96 

160 

106 

145 

Miss 

75 

68 

85 

74 

81 

67 

71 

m 

118 

123 

112 

Ark 

63 

55 

68 

59 

74 

60 

CO 

98 

88 

106 

95 

La 

65 

67 

66 

63 

68 

00 

61 

106 

99 

83 

80 

Okla 

67 

58 

68 

86 

70 

72 

06 

92 

no 1 

60 

80 

Tex 

69 

56 

6*’ 

55 

67 

53 

70 

114 

130 

103 

120 

Mont 

109 

115 

12») 

110 

88 

108 

86 

96 

130 

112 

118 

Idaho 

188 

186 

186 

180 

170 

196 

178 

102 

132 

97 

100 

Wyo' 

107 

10^ 

no 

100 

95 

120 

112 

84 ‘ 

136 

63 

79 

Colo- 

142 

132 

130 

123 

140 

18.3 

140 

100 

98 

57 ! 

80 

N. Mex 

57 

60 

50 

50 

62 

75 

83 

83 

90 

72 

80 

Ark 

74 

115 

85 

60 

54 

57 

55 

88 i 

82 

65 1 

60 

Utah. 

166 

161 

197 

168 

137 

160 

145 

80 

87 

75 

78 

Nev 

159 

148 

174 

174 

131 

170 

140 

86 

95 

67 

91 

Wash - 

148 

135 

145 

155 

150 

165 

160 

80 

90 

64 i 

86 

Oreg 

98 

90 

106 

95 

96 

104 

100 

80 

83 1 

73 1 

90 

Calif 

148 

140 

130 

150 

162 

159 

160 

93 

131 1 

90 

87 

U. S 

107.6 

91.8 

105.3 

I09.0j 

126. 7 

104.6 

113 1 

120 

.ri 

87 

106 



DivisioE of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 196 . — Potatoes^ earhf and second early y commercial ci'op: Acreage^ produce 
tion, and price per bushel, by states, 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price per bushel * 


1924 

1925 

1926 

j 1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Early 


Aerfs 1 

Acrf.s 

um 

bushels 

bushels 

1 

},0(JO 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

j'iolhirs 

Alabama 

12,500 

8,940 1 

12,750 

1,412 

715 

982 ! 

.90 

1.20 

1 78 

< 'allfornia.-- 

11,000 

11,850 , 

l.i, 780 j 

1,012 

1, 635 

1,929 

1.34 

1. 19 

1.23 

Florida 

28,000 

21,920 ' 

23, 070 1 

2, 184 ; 

2,718 

2, 722 

2. 14 

1. 74 

3.04 

Uwjrgia 

2,030 

2, 010 

2,250 1 

274 i 

131 

191 

1 5? 

1.61 

2. 17 

Loiiisiana 

15, 510 

16, m 

20,009 

1,241 1 

1,047 1 

1,200 

1.22 

1 24 

2.06 

^Mississippi 1 

1,300 

J. 240 ! 

1,300 

104 

68 

104 

.92 

1. 54 

1.77 

JNioithl’arollna i 

26,000 

22, 100 1 

29,000 

3. «40 

2,144 1 

3,480 

.95 

1 28 

1 68 

South Carolina 

21, 130 

14, 800 ’ 

18, 720 

2. 916 

1.828 i 

2,527 

1. 17 

1.48 

1.72 

Texas 

10,000 

10, 710 1 

12,060 

680 

932 1 

1,049 

1. 45 

1.44 

2. 37 

’^■lrglnia 

100, 520 

90,050 

96,400 

15,983 

9,185 

9,447 

.74 

1. 40 

1.32 

{^cfvjnd early; 

Arkansas 

2,600 

3,-U)0 

4. 180 

188 

289 

380 

1.02 

1.39 

1.50 

Kansas (Kaw Valley) 

17, 100 1 

16, 500 

15.800 

2, 873 

1, 706 

; 2,481 

.63 

1. 26 

.83 

Kentucky. . . 

5.680 ! 

5, 620 

5»020 

Ml 

601 

1 584 

.70 

1. 63 

1.25 

Maryland 

15, 980 ; 

13, 15i) 

14,800 

1.518 

1, 131 

1, 421 
1,000 

. 58 

1. 43 

97 

Missouri (Orrick district) 

4,600 ; 

4,800 

5,000 

495 

480 

65 

1.41 

.77 

Nebraska (Kearney dis- 

trkt) 

i 

2,000 
26,000 ^ 

1 

1,500 1 

800 

150 

172 

72 

\70 

1.42 

.75 

New Jersey 

40,000 

25,660 

3,900 

4,240 

3, 691 

.81 

1.35 

1.87 

Oklahoma 

9,000 { 

14, 5(K) 

14, 400 

792 

1,450 

1,411 

1.09 

1.20 

1..52 

Total or average 

312, 260 1 

298,780 

315,580 

40,203 

30,466 

34, 471 

1 

.92 

1 39 

1.54 


T>ivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


^ Average for season. 



Table 197. Potaioes: Acreagcy yield per acre and production in specified countries, average 1909-191$, 1921-1925, annual 1924^1926 


■JOBAXBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1»26 




STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


m 



^ Averages for countries having changed boundaries are estimates for territory within present boundaries, * Three-year average, 

* One year onb, . 5 Unofficial estimate. 

> Two-year average. « Four-year average 



Table 197. Potatoes: Acreage, yield per acre and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-1935, annual 192/^-1926 — 

Continued 
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Divirion of Statistical and Historical Research. OflRIcial sources and International Institute of Agriculture, except as otherwise stated. Estimate giv^i are for crops harvested 
4ixrtDg the calen da r year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest m the Southern Hemisphere. 

J One year only. * Three-year average. • Four-year average. 
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Tabld 198.— Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ April f 1920-DecemheTy 

wee 


Crop movisnent season ^ 


State 


Maine 

New York 

New Jersey 

I'enneylvania.. 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 

M innesota 

lOWft- - 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Nebraska 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North C’arolina. 


South Carolina 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Alaburaa 

Arkansas 


Ivouisiana. 

okhihoraa. 

Te.vas 

Montana.. 
Idaho 


Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

U tall 

lsev<idu-. 


Washington. 

Orepn 

California 

Other States. 


Total 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 2 

Qua 

Apr.- 

June 

rtera, 192 

July- 

Sept. 

6* 

Oot.- 

Dec. 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cars 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

18, 696 

38,035 

24,404 

34, 764 

43, 146 

38,830 


4,848 

14, 176 

17, 340 

18,990 

19,292 

18,634 

20, 123 

11,696 


4, 158 

4,570 

16,878 

10,368 

18,336 

6,352 

8,637 

3, 356 


4,637 

169 

6,T2i 

3,554 

0, 751 

4,092 

3,913 

6,027 


219 

1. 103 

17, 171 

16, 237 

* 19,836 

20, 555 

17,450 

14,200 


1,470 

6,242 

19, 832 

11,061 

21,788 

17, 137 

16,031 

16,944 


1,761 

6,766 

23, 879 

29, 579 

28, 931 

33,602 

31, 696 

23,233 


3,691 

9,365 

947 

96 

843 

273 

554 

220 


79 

16 

1,924 

10, 692 

8,361 

10, 

6,061 

4,812 


813 

2,275 

1,993 

3,386 

2,703 

3,860 

1,886 

1,024 


84 

337 

3, 055 

5, 375 

5,664 

4.833 

2,918 

4,312 


682 

1,492 

1,994 

2,349 

2,433 

3, 565 

4, 797 

2, 735 

6 

4,026 

5 

3, 275 

2,402 

3,497 

2,728 

2, 679 

1,512 

9 

1.911 

60 

15.877 

17,608 

19,023 

15,923 

23,008 

16,882 

4,376 

12, 030 

d2 

2,044 

3,080 

4, 194 

3,478 

6,668 

4,040 

5,162 

1,625 

5 

2,437 

2,446 

4,346 

4,210 

5,266 

3, 674 

6, 187 

24 


3,441 

2. 391 

* 5,047 

3,499 

4,377 

*5,138 

*4,813 

7 

2 

1,233 

643 

496 

1,241 

1,593 

735 


408 

1 

324 

593 

1,925 

1,384 

2,920 

1,016 

2, 215 , 

6 



247 

138 

341 

231 

449 

637 

427 1 

75 

1 

1,067 

1,211 

1,083 

825 

1, 425 

1,280 

1,402 

17 

4 

580 

267 

1,000 

1,034 

1,263 

2,335 

1,766 ! 

351 

1 23 

822 

• 1, 136 

1,499 

801 

1,426 

*1,424 

» 1, 982 

8 

11 

968 1 

1,845 

1,412 

767 

420 

1,509 


62 

302 

8,636 

11,795 

16, 213 

15, 616 

11,942 

18,271 


2,924 

7,029 

572 

958 

1, 037 

687 

052 

998 


890 

200 

11,229 

17, 697 

15,468 

13,869 

12,386 

15,422 

20 

4,400 

4,551 

617 

1,078 

2,037 

1,017 

727 

1, 102 

39 

766 

252 

437 

469 

744 

700 

462 

719 


41 

442 

3, 937 

6, 193 

5,059 

6,160 

6,695 

8,979 


1,746 

3,998 

1.759 

1,368 

1,842 

1,615 

927 

1,494 


126 

1,275 

lU. 953 

9,301 

7, 766 

5,724 

6,588 

0. 102 

1, 706 

2,708 

1,664 

1,4(X) 

1,C75 

2,086 

2, 577 

2, 981 

3,0fi7 

573 

2,178 

419 

302, 886 

7 236,003 

>0 254, ,345 

242, 127 

2S2,m 

0 221,643 

1 

29, t)81 

57,961 

65,767 


Division of Stutisti(*al and Historical Research. CompUod from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

} Crop niovement season extends from Apr. 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in 
Fiorul!!, where the season liegin.s in March. 

^ Preluii inary. 

3 Includes 8 cars in August, 1923. 

* Includes 1 car in Febiuiwy, lir22. 

* Includes 28 cars in Febiuary, 1925. 

® Includes 2 cars in February, 1920. 

^ liK hides 32 cars in March, 1921. 

" Includes U cars in March, j925. 

® Includes 3 cars in March, 1920 
includes 1 car in February, 1922 and 8 in Auipist, 1928. 

“ liicludc\s 28 cars in Fel»ruary and 11 in March, 1925. 

Includes 2 oars in February and 3 in March, 1926, 



Table 199. — Potatoes: CarAot shipments by Stale of origin 
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FabIiII 200. — PoUUoea: International trade, aoerage 1911-1913, annual 19$S-19BB 


[Thousand bushels— i. 000 omitted] 


Ooontry 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Average, 1911-1913 

1928 

1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PEINCIPAL EXFOETiKft COUN- 

• 








TUUC8 









AxEentina 

1,837 

643 

81 

1,155 

66 

2,667 

281 

1.252 

Bwgium 

4, 921 

8,692 

3,230 

6,513 

2,704 

2,814 

4,817 

3,782 

Canada — 

625 

1,207 

375 

2, 976 

940 

3,130 

672 

6,281 

nhina 

36 

288 


201 


320 


170 

biechosk) V€dcia 



358 

2,037 

146 

122 

146 

179 

Denmark — 

40 

928 

213 

506 

178 

t 834 

412 

90 

Estonia 



3 

537 


791 

0) 

1 881 

France 

7,143 

8^683 

10,880 

8,064 

6,8^ 

10,289 1 

6,797 

10,347 

Huugary... 



131 

1,060 

17 i 

636 

^117 1 

•1,238 

Italy” 

242 

3,975 

39 

6,122 

60^ 

6,791 

212 

7, 731 



440 


321 


303 


474 

h^^erlands 

1,962 

16,461 

747 

13,399 

506 

16,344 

434 

16,552 

Pnlnnd 



17 

6,068 

33 

10,972 

36 

8,536 


309 

7,762 



>7 

*61 

*16 

•29 

Spain. 


i;835 

1,326 

1,624 

481 

1,429 

1,248 

1,821 

PRIItCIPAL IMPORTING CX)UN- 







TRISa 1 







j 


Algeria 

1,218 

931 

993 

955 

1,305 

1,067 

1,313 i 

1,795 

Austria 



2,979 

94 

1,666 

*16 

2,216 

•33 

A 1 nitrifi-Htingary 

4,070 

1,461 







Brazil 

999 

(?) 

59 

1 

1,634 

0) 

496 

*.8 2 

TCflti«!h Tridift 



1, 193 

23 

858 

9 



Cnh*^ 

2,001 

2 

3,992 


4,860 

3 



Egypt 

699 

428 

763 

53 

765 

06 

841 

77 

Finland.. - 

479 

16 

1,167 

<0 

614 

1 

635 

P) 

Germany 

29,180 

12,412 

6,394 

743 

10,652 

2,317 

14,395 

9,774 

Irish Free State -- 





842 

547 

707 

741 

Norway 

215 

GO 

8 

16 

1 

104 

160 

10 

PhiliT'trtCna Talarif^la 

334 


322 


300 


322 


Portugal 

273 

500 

1,362 

»29 

661 

M20 

Ml, 220 

•^144 

Sweden 

700 

64 

364 

14 

268 

6 

344 

3 

Switzerland 

3,172 

42 

1,401 

7 

2,930 

4 

2,264 

6 

Tunis 

«294 

<2 

«394 

U 

365 

3 

361 

3 

ITjiited Kingdom 

11,382 

6, 246 

9,056 

2,412 

16, 791 

1,631 

18,331 

1,614 

United States 

6, 707 

1,814 

732 

zem 

452 

3,862 

2, 433 

^323 

Uruguay 

< 768 

1 

’ 1,304 

(0 

1,234 

* 1 

1, 535 

(v 

Other countries 

931 

779 

3,624 

2,786 

3,761 

2,378 

3,8^43 

1,620 

Total - 

78,707 

75, 151 

53,564 

60,412 

60, 833 

67,818 

06,492 

70,986 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sourcjcs except where otherwise noted. 

1 than OCX) bushels. * months. 

» Internationa! Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. « Two-year average. 

9 Seven months. ^ Eleven months. 

* One year only. 
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Table 261. — Potatoes: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-19Se 


Year bejjnnlng 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

6e^t. 

Get. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Febi 

16 

Mar. 

16 


May 

16 

June 

16 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

aa. 

Cta. 

Cia. 

Cia. 

aa. 

aa. 

aa. 

aa. 

aa. 

Cia. 

J909-1913 

82.2 

84.0 

74.4 

65.0 

61.4 

62.3 

64.2 

66.8 

67.6 

6a 8 

69.5 

71.8 

69. 0 

1914-1920 

162.8 

13a 7 

120.8 

111.8 

iiao 

111.6 

117.9 

12 a 9 

136.3 

146.6 

166.7 

164 6 

124 4 

1921-1928 

110.0 

1263 

106 7 

96.6 

104.3 

103.1 

110.2 

Iia4 

118.8 

123.7 

iiao 

111.7 

109.0 

1909 

88.0 

~7a3 

67,9 

61.0 

66.0 

66.6 

66.1 

65.4 

^ 61. © 

42.9 

37.9 

sas 

67.0 

1910 

52. 5 

669 

70.4 

61.8 

66.7 

64.9 

54.6 

65.2 

65.4 

69.0 

63.0 

79.8 

61.8 

1911 

110.2 

124.8 

lOJ.O 

82.3 

7a 1 

82.2 

89.4 

98.2 

109.6 

122.3 

128.8 

111.6 

99.6 

1912 

96.0 

76.8 

660 

4a 3 

4ao 

60.6 

51.8 

62.6 

61.3 

49.2 

61.7 

62.5 

66.6 

1913 

59.6 

72.2 

74.6 

71.8 

60.2 

68.6 

09.0 

70.2 

70.4 

70.7 

71.4 

744 

746 

1914 

84.3 

81.0 

69.8 

5a8 

60.8 

49.2 

60.0 

60.4 

49.1 

49.3 

6a6 

61.4 

640 

1915 

64.2 

63.4 

49.6 

64.8 

61.2 

66.2 

79.8 

91.2 

96.0 

96.2 

96.8 

100.6 

748 

1910- 

98.8 

102.4 

110.6 

133.8 

140.9 

14^7 

169.8 

306.0 

237.7 

267.2 

274 8 

261.0 

166.8 

1917 

209.4 

164.0 

130.6 

126.0 

125.8 

121.9 

122.0 

121.6 

106.4 

86. 4 

77.8 

86.2 

122.6 

1918 

118.2 

146. 2 

146.2 

136. 4 

m.2 

117.7 

115.2 

111.9 

107.4 

112.2 

120.2 

124. 9, 

126.6 

1919 

160.6 

190.2 

176.8 

16a 5 

166.2 

1691 0 

198.1 

330.6 

26^6 

844.6 

407.4 

403.6 

223.8 

1920 

344.4 

243.9 

169.81 

j 

126.6 

]ia4 

110.0 

100.6 

89.8 

80.9 

72.9 

67.6 

646 

131.6 

1921 

103.4 

i«a 8 

153.1 

130. 6 

116.8 

109.4 

112.0 

116.6 

116.7 

100.0 

104.2 

108.7 

121.3 

1922.: 

109i0 

101.4 

78. 8 

66.2 

60.8 

5a 8 

62.0 

64.2 

eac 

77.4 

79.0 

79.8 

73.9 

1923.:...-, 

102.9 

120.8 

109.61 

91.4 

82.6 

81.6 

86.4 

88. 1 

87.8 

91.1 

91.3 

1047 

94.2 

1934 

109.0 

111.3 

8L0 

ea8 

63.6 

64.1 

70.2 

72.3 

71.4 

70.6 

70.6 

84.4 

74 6 

1926. i> 

126.6 

166.4 

121.1 

126. 6 

198.4 

2(M.6 

320.5 

226.0 

226.6 

270.6 

244.8 

190.1 

183.6 


174. 6 

140. 6 

130.6 

126.4 

141.8 

187.0 








1926., I 















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on Ist of month and Ist of sue- 
cseeding month, July, IQOlhDecember, 1W28. 


Table 202, — Potatoes: Estimat'^d price per bushely received by prodvcersy December 
ly average 19Sl-10$6y annual 1921-1986 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

j 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Cia. 

a$. 

Cta. 

Qa. 

Os. 

Cia. 

Qa. 

Me 

89 

86 

46 

70 

43 

200 

133 

N. H 

135 

136 

100 

116 

84 

235 

170 

Vt 

119 

104 

93 

100 

86 

216 

140 

Moss 

146 

162 

95 

135 

90 

246 

180 

R. I 

I44j 

160 

90 

130 

95 

245 

180 

Conn 

149 

160 

100 

147 

100 

250 

180 

N. y 

107 

108 

60 

96 

67 

215 

160 

N. J 

124 

142 

72 

119 

47 

280 

155 

Pa 

117 

133 

76 

105 

80 

194 

170 

Ohio 

127 

155 

90 

100 

89 

200 

170 

Ind 

122 

146 

84 

86 

80 

216 

J 166 

in 

120 

140 

90 

88 

75 

235 

i 176 

Mich 

74 

95 

84 

44 

ao 

162 

120 

Wis 

76 

95 

33 

47 

30 

170 

120 

Minn 

69 

90 

36 

39 

27 

IM 

115 

Iowa... 

116 

140 

67 

77 

56 

235 

170 

Mo-_ 

124 

135 

92 

88 

82 

225 

170 

N. Dak 

66 

70 

31 

35 

39 

160 

! 120 

8. Dak 

86 

' 107 

44 

44 

48 

180 

1 159 

Ncbr 

90 

120 

47 

70 

62 

180 

1 

160 

Kans 

130 

135 

92 

90 

91 

236 

170 

Del 

112 

110 

70 

102 

80 

200 

140 

Md 

109 

110 

60 

100 

81 

194 

160 

Va 

108 

no 

66 

87 

82 

195 

156 

W. Va 

129 

103 

87 

106 

98 

193 

167 


State 

Kv. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1933 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Qa. 

Cia. 

Ota. 

Gia. 

Ota. 

Qa. 

Cm 

N. C 

131 

143 

101 

130 

112 

I80i 

160 

B. C 

169 

150 

128 

108 

146 

210 

170 

Ga 

166 

166 

140 

leo 

160 

210 

190 

Fla 

196 

190 

176 

190 

165 

260 

260 

Ky 

137 

166 

100 

120 

102 

200 

158 

Tcnn 

139 

106 

no 

113 

112 

196 

167 

Ala 

169 

170 

160 

150 

166 

220 

200 

Miss 

176 

2CG 

100 

154 

164 

200 

180 

Ark 

157 

180 

130 

130 

128 

210 

185 

La 

168 

180 

150 

ISO 

150 

210 

170 

Okla 

158 

186 

m 

128 

180| 

226 

170 

Tex 

184 

190 

160 

100 

170 

210 

186 

Mont--, 

86 

80 

40 

06 

8r 

160 

120 

Idaho 

71 

77 

81 

66 

64 

146 

106 

W yo 

102 

! 118 

50 

93 

87 

160 

126 

Colo 

70 

73 

37 

63 

00 

166 

130 

N. Mox 

168 

180 

145 

160 

164 

200 

176 

Ariz 

160 

HO 

90 

140 

JflO 

230 

200 

Utah 

80 

86 

40 

70 

74 

133 

106 

Nev 

116 

120 

60 

106 

1 

100 

190 

130 

Wash 

93 

99 

46 

70 

86 

165 

95 

Orog 

95 

109 

.52 

70 

95 

160 

100 

Calif 

121 

130 

72 

112 

90 

200 

132 

U. S 

99. 1 

110. 1 

68. 1 

7a 1 

62.5 

180.8 

1 

141.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabii> 203. — Pvlatoea: Average 1. e. 1. price per 100 pounds, to jobbers, at nine 

markets 


Market* Sea- 

son beffitmlzig 

April * 


New York; 



1920 

1921 

1922.— 

1928.. .. 

1924.. .. 

1926.. .. 


Cbicago; 

1919 

1920 


1922. -- 
1923—. 

1924.. .. 

1925-.. 
1928 

Pittsburfh: 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 
1921-..- 

1922.. .. 

1923. -- 

1924.. .. 

1926 

1928—. 

St. Louis: 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Philadelphia: 

1925 

1928. 

rinc'innati: 

1925 

1936 

Minneapolis; 

1925 

1926. 

Kansas City: 

1925 

1926. 

Washington: 

1925 

1926 


Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

• 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A.pr. 

May 

DoUi. 

Dons. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

8.35 

4.39 

4.37 

A43 

A 39 

179 

167 

163 

3.09 

A23 

A 49 

5.49 

7.58 

7.19 


9.08 

6. 93 

6. 64 

% 66 


1. ftS 

L 96 

LJ2 

1 go 

All 

1 51 

L 28 


A 41 

A 18 

1.90 

2.22 

190 

111 

109 

1.92 

107 

2. 33 

1 18 

103 

L79 

1.58 

AO? 

A27 

3.03 

L81 

1.04 

.95 

.96 

1.22 

1.38 

1. 39 

1.44 

1. 87 

109 

L76 

7.34 

A 18 

3.08 

8.08 

167 

L49 

L86 

1.67 

L69 

1.96 

101 

1.96 

112 

1.73 

5.92 

4. 12 

2.84 

1. 48 

1.41 

1.37 

1.88 

1.22 

1.26 

1.46 

1.56 

1. 21 

1.20 

1.36 

4.03 

8.84 

283 

A 18 

183 

2.43 

3.28 

A09 

4.20 

A 61 

A 67 

4.67 

A64 

A 10 

&84 

6.29 

A 78 

2.29 

138 

157 

189 

199 

192 






6.40 

5.32 

4.33 

A 18 

•3.99 

•1 73 

•140 

•190 

3.83 

5.54 

4.88 

6.00 

•6.98 

•7.40 


9. 14 

8.88 

• 6.44 

• 8.42 

• 2.40 

• 1. 85 

• 2. 13 

• 1. 68 

• 1.20 

• 1. 15 

• 1. 26 

•.^ 

sjgj 

AB3 

4.60 

*2. 43 

•2.33 

•3. 11 

>166 

•100 

• 1. 76 

• 1.83 

•1.98 

• 1.9S 

3 1.80 

•LOO 

• 1.70 

A 18 

8.57 

•8.03 

•129 

• 1.63 

• 1. 17 

•1.00 

•1.06 

>.98 

• 1.02 

•l W 

• 1.36 

•1.63 

• 1.18 


4.80 

•A 16 

•2. 78 

•1 18 

• 1. 70 

•1. 14 

• 1.24 

* 1.27 

• 1.68 

> 1.71 

• 1. 76 

• L79 

• LSO 

A 68 

4.89 

2.86 

•1. 78 

• 1.40 

•1.82 

>.97 

•1.81 

• 1.36 

* 1.47 

> 1.88 

• 1.44 

>.84 

•1. 18 

4.75 

3.90 

•2.96 

•3.28 

•168 

•100 


• 3. 47 

•3.64 

• A08 

>3.81 

*4.04 

•A 62 

•A23 

8.59 

6. 67 

•A 91 

>2.35 

•122 

•146 

>149 

•185 

>2.47 






6.59 

4.99 

4.68 

A07 

A 10 

3.19 

174 

180 

Asa 

4.51 

A 52 

6.57 

7.00 

7.66 


6.64 

7. 48 

5.98 

AOI 

1 81 

183 

148 

L84 

1.60 

1.16 

1.48 

1. 11 

LOS 

A50 

A 37 

2.28 

2.73 

3.43 

171 

130 

1 10 

191 

128 

118 

101 

L85 

L6i 

A36 

8. 47 

S. 19 

129 

L43 

1.39 

L38 

L30 

1. 11 

1.18 

1.2fl 

L67 

1.6C 

L36 

7.30 

A 44j 

3.86 

A 44 

A 13 

138 

1.67 

1.48 

1.38 

1.87 

1.66 

1.80 

1. 74 

1.65 

6.28 

4.23 

2.84 

1.90 

1. 581 

1.59 

1.36 

1.24 

1. 18 

1.41 

1.39 

1.30 

1. 17 

L86 

4.55 

A 73 

8.24 

A 65 

3.20 

122 

176 

3. 81 

8.92 

4.83 

4.36 

A 61 

A 31 

3.88 

8.94 

A 42 

A02 

148 

179 

2.88 

180 

198 

180 






A 08 

6. 62 

3. 38 

3 62 

3. 12 

190 

171 

199 

i 

4.61 

4.49 


7.55 

7.67 

10. 75 

8.35 

6. 60! 

A69 

2.TJ 

2. 25 

133 

1. 87 

1.58 

1.39 

1.48 

L23 

L22 

5. 76 

A 49 

2.77 

184{ 

8. 16 

183 

128 

1.89 

1.93 

2.27 

1 14 

1.98 

1.89 

1.01 

5.871 

3. 81 

2. 98 

149 

1.78 

1.58 

1. 29 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1.18 

1.44 

1 1.69 

1.48 

7.89 

5.56 

3.05 



1.94 

1.38 

1.40 

1.44 

1. 73 

1.71 

1.71 

L77 

! L66 

A 60 

3. 61 

2 48 

1.88 

LSI 

1.54 

1.27 

1.36 

1.38 

1.66 

1.58 

1.42 

: 1.08 

I 1.48 

A 89 

3.88 

2.77 

A 06 

A 00 

143 

178 

A 73 

1 3.83 

4.15 

A 99 

A 22 

1 A85 

A76 

7. 85 

A02 

3. 88 

138 

2. 18 

169 

1 72 

2.81 

171 






A09 

A 51 

2.89 

A36 

195 

118 

184 

3.99 

A 14 

A 78 

A 47 

1.65 

6.66 

3.87 

8.78 

6. 29 

3. 73 

2. 11 

2.4’^ 

2. 66 

2.93 

3. 06 

2.98 






AOi 

3.58 

A50 

3.60 

A 19 

1 45 

193 

A 15 

4. 12 

A 78 

4.60 

A53 

A 19 

A02 

a 69 

A 11 

4. 02 

1 82 

180 

2.70 

186 

184 

178 






3. 77 

A 38 

3.38 











7.6^ 

8. 58 

A 63 

2.68 











f. W| 

A 27! 

3.60 

A 76 


>159 

I 

•122 

•175 

•A 73 

•3.66 

>4. 12 

•3. 86 

• 4. 13 

•A68 

•3.43 

7. 03 

A 34 

3. 68 



1 53 

176 

1 > 1 78 

>2.66 






A 53 

3.77 

2 92 

! 3.60 

3.38 

153 

192 

! 4.21 

A 23 

A 89 

4.64 

A 70 

Ad9 

A64 

A98 

6. 65 

3.96 

2.41 

187 

! 

2 94 

193 

I 3.09 

19^^ 

j 



1 



Division of Statistical and Uistarical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Division of 
Pmits and Vegetables. Average prices as shown are bas^ on stock of U. S. -No. 1 grade; they are simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions were made from larger to smaller units 
or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

Karlier data for cities showing prices 1925^1926 are available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 927, Table 275. 

‘ Crop inoveinenl season extends from April of one year through May of the blowing year, with irregolar 
quotations continuing through June and July. 

* Car-lot sales. 
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Tablb 204. — Potatoes, Maine” and Mew York State:” Aperape I, c. h price per 
bushel to jobbers at New York, 1909-19^6 


Season beginning September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Average: 

DoUs. 

mu. 

Doth. 

DoUt. 

mu. 

DoXU. 

Doth. 

DolU. 

mu. 

1909-1913- 

a 67 

ai4 

a66 

a68 

0.73 

0 73 

0. 73 

0. 78 

0. 77 

1914-1920 


1. 18 

1.24 

1.28 

1. 47 

1.52 

1.66 

1. 75 

1 . 70 

1921-1926 

1. 18 

1. 11 

1.22 

1.36 

1.40 

1.41 

1.41 

1.53 

1.27 

1909 

.65 

.66 

' .66 

.66 


.54 

.40j 

.40 

.39 

1910 

.56 

.65 

.81 

.49 

.62 

.40 

.47 

.62 

.57 

Wll 

.81 

.79 

.96 

.96 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1.28 

1.38 

1.25 

1012 

.60 

.59 

.64 

.68 

.63 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.77 

1913 

.74 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.88 

.81 

.86 

.85 

1914 

.62 

.56 

.64 

.51 

.61 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.40 

19 i5 


.78 

.76 

.90 

1.22 

1.21 

1.23 

1. 14 

1. 12 

1916 

1. 18 

1.25 

1.60 

1.61 

1.98 

2.67 

2.67 

3.00 

3. 18 

1917 - 

1.20 

\. 62 

1.37 

1. 39 

1.66 

1.47 

i.14 

1.11 

.82 

1918 - 

1.68 

1. 44 

1.37 

1.60 

1. 42 

L26 

Lll 

L43 

1. 49 

1919 

1. 51 

1.37 

l.f>7 

1.79 

2.81 

2.64 

3.33 

4.28 

4. 17 

1920 - 


1.25 

1.38 

1.27 

L 16 

.88 

.88 

.78 

.06 

1921 

I 1.37 

1. 16 

L25 

1.23 

1.43 

1.35 

L2.5 

L13 

.90 

1922 

.86 

.78 

.82 

.86 

.03 

.96 

L21 

L26 

1.10 

1923 - 

1.46 

1.13 

1.06 

1.06 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 17 

1. 19 

1. 17 

1924 

.91 

.72 

.70 

.73 

.82 

.04 

.73 

.71 

.76 

1926 

1.28 

1.76 

2.28 

2L42 

2.61 

2.62 

2.68 

3. 38 

2.41 

1926 

1 1.40 

Ld2 

1. 71 

1.70 







1 





— * 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues, York 
Produtaers' Price Current, average of weekly rauge. 

In earlier years New York ‘"State” quotations were included in the general term “State and Western.” 
Earlier data are available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 928, Table 276. 


Table 205 . — Spinach for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, production, 
and price per bushel, by Slates, year beginning October, 


j 

State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel i 

1 

*1923-24 

1024-25 

1925-26 

1923-24 

1924-2.5 

1025 20 

1923-24 

1024-25 

1025-20 

California- 

AerfS 

2, 130 

Acres 

1,810 

Acre* 
2,200 
80 j 

tpoo 

hvshels 

1,8.% 

1,000 

bufiheU 

905 

1,000 
hmhfls 
1, 832 
29 

Dollars 
0. 35 

Dollars 

0.29 

Dollar 
0 27 

Idab(> ’ 

.0 

Louisiana 


2,470 

2,900 


679 

792 


.42 

65 

Mf^ryland-- 

2,190 

820 

2, 300 

2, 130 i 
1,200 

1, 183 

1, 1.50 

479 

.50 

.34 

.f':i 

Missouri 

1, 000 

287 ^ 

360 

432 

.36 

.53 

<50 

New Jersey.-- 

1, 300 

1,800 

1,800 

017 

78.1 

.558 

.75 

.87 

.00 

South Carolina 

1,500 
8. 700 

1,000 
14, 440 
8,500 

2,000 
16, 770 
8,050 

384 ! 

480 

632 

.50 

1.05 : 

.72 

Teias - . 

2, 740 1 

4,751 
3, 060 

5, 115 

.77 

.63 

.4S 

Virginia 

8,000 

3, 296 1 

1 

1,731 

.80 

.67 

. r.i 




Total or average 

24,640 

33, 320 

37, 220 

10, 363 

12, 168 

11,600 

.68 

.60 i 

.5‘S 




Division of Crop and Livo.stock Estimates. 


1 A /erage for season . 


Table 206 . — Spinach for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price 
per ton, by States, 1924-1926 


State 

f 

Acreage 

Production 

l*rioe per ton 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1921 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1920 


Acres 

Acres 

Acre* 

Tons 

Tom 

Tom \ 

j Dollars 

Dollars 

3 

California 

8,290 

9, 690 

9, 590 

41,400 

29, 100 

46,000 

17, 61 

17.04 

16 i' 

Maryland 

1, 460 

1, 600 

1,720 

4, 700 

4,600 

3,600 i 

48. 12 

37. 60 

3' 0. 

Total or average 

9,760 

11, 190 

11,310 

46, 100 

33, 600 

49, 600 

20. 72 

20.80 

17.21 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 




STAmrrcs of fruits and vegetables Mf 

Tabia 207. — Spinach: Car4ot ahipmentt by State ongiHf Aupuet, 19B8 


atato 

Crop movement season t 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 > 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Can 

126 

391 

2,476 

Can 

57 
372 
2,212 
161 
1, 466 
302 
132 

Cars 

28 
663 
3,208 
422 
2, 433 

m 

126 

Cars 

84 
818 
3,105 
161 
3, 038 
70 

341 ! 

Cars 

162 
846 
2,946 
601 
3, 286 
241 
254 

Oars 

87 

663 

2,669 

614 

4,613 

296 

346 

Virgmirt 

Sooth Carolina 

UWas 

1,463 

149 

64 

California. 

Other States 

Total 

4,668 

4, 691 

7, 353 

7,617 

8,176 

9,178 


Division o( Statist i<al and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits cind Vegd- 
tables. Sbipments as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot b' >js. 

t Crop-movement season extends from Aug. 1 of one year through July of the following year» 

> Preuminary. 


SWEET POTATOES 

Table 208. — Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ proiuction, and December 1 pricCy United 

Statesy 1909-1926 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 

l)er 

bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 


t,000 


1,000 



1,000 


1,000 


Average: 

aan 

Bmhels 

bushels 

Cents 


acres 

Bushels 

busheU 

Cents 

1909-1913 

()19 

92. 7 

67, 355 

71.2 

1918 

940 

93.5 

87,924 

135.2 

1914-1920 

813 

97 6 1 

82,281 

105. 7 

1919 

941 

103.2 

97, 126 

1314 

1921-1925 

929 

90 8 ! 

84.291 

99 8 

1920 

992 

1018 

103,925 

113.4 

1909 

641 

90. 1 

57, 764 
59,938 

68.5 

1921 

1,006 

92.5 

98,654 

8&1 

1910 

641 

93. 5 

67. 1 

1922 

1, 117 

97.9 

109,394 

77.1 

1911 

606 

90. 1 

64. 538 

75.5 

1923. 

99:4 

97.9 

97, 177 

97.9 

1912 , 

683 

95. 2 1 

55,479 

72.6 

1924. ! 

6S8 

78.4 

5:4. 912 

12&.S 

1913 

626 

94. 5 

60,067 

72.0 

1925 

77.9 

80.0 

62, 319 

136.4 

1914 

603 

93.8 

66,574 

73.0 

1926 » 

830 

loas 

83,658 

95.7 

I9ir,. . . 

731 

103. 6 

75,639 

62.1 






1910., 

774 

91.7 

70,955 

84.8 






1917 

919 

I 

91.2 

8:1. 822 

110.8 







Di vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^ rroiiminary 










m YEABBOOK OF AGWCULTORE, 1926 

Table 209 . — Sweet potatoee: Acreaffe and production f by States^ 19i^S-^i9§6 
[In thousands— i. o., 000 omittsd] 

Acreage Production 


State 



1028 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926* 


Acres 

Acres 

ACree 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New Jersey 

18 

16 

16 

17 

2,196 

2,100 

1,872 

2,465 

Pennsylvania 

2 

1 

1. 

1 

260 

117 

115 

110 

Ohio.-- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

336 

286 

345 

316 

Indiana 

3 

2 

2 

3 

364 

230 

216 

330 

Illinois 

8 

8 

12 

13 

880 

864 

1,056 

1,430 

Iowa 

4 

3 

3 

3 

280 

240 

327 

309 

Missouri 

14 

9 

10 

10 

1,512 

900 

960 

1.120 

Kansas 

3 

3 

3 

4 

321 

339 

348 

516 

Delaware 

9 

7 

8 

9 

1,608 

910 

880 

1,251 

Maryland 

9 

8 

t « 

11 

1, 170 

I 1,120 

1,161 

1, 815 

Virginia 

44 

36 

^ 37 

43 

6, 280 

[ 4,200 

3,996 

6,375 

West Virginia..- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

390 

! 330 

276 

330 

North Carolina 

100 

80 

80 

84 

10,600 

7, 36^^ 

7, 040 

7,560 

South Carolina 

94 

60 

62 

62 

9, 118 

3,400 

2,880 

4, 160 

Georgia 

137 

100 

110 

liO 

11,608 

7,000 

6, 170 

9,460 

Florida 

30 

26 

29 

28 

2,940 

2, 100 

2, 465 

2,800 

Kentucky 

20 

12 

14 

17 

2,060 

960 

J,280 

2, 040 

Tennessee 

36 

30 

36 

46 

3,850 

2, 850 

3,240 

5, 535 

Alabama. 

113 

60 

65 

66 

11, 762 

4,380 

4,550 

6.500 

Missisaippi 

101 

60 

02 

60 

9,898 

2,550 

5,952 

6, 240 

Arkansas 

40 

27 

36 

39 

3,800 

I 2, 187 

3,060 

4,212 

Louisiana 

78 

60 

72 

79 

7,020 

1 8,000 

5, 760 

7,110 

Okmboma 

30 

18 

20 

24 

2,700 

1,566 

1,886 

2,520 

Texas 

86 

, 70 

84 

92 

6,880 

3, 990 

6,132 

8, 656 

New Mexico.. 

1 

1 

1 


134 

120 

140 

135 

Arizona 

2 

2 

2 

2 

340 

2.T0 

260 

800 

California 

6 

6 

9 

12 

690 

664 

1,008 

1,161 

United States.. 

993 

688 

779 

830 

97, 177 

53,912 1 

62, 819 i 

1 

83,658 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Preliminary. 


Table 210. — Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, by States, 1921-1926 



Av- 





! 1925 



Av- 







State 

erage 

1621- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 


1 1026 

State 

erage 

1921- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


1925 








1925 








1 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

\Bus. 

N. J 

133 

no 1 

175 

122 

140 

117 

145 

Fla. 

87 

85 

85 

98 

84 

85 

JOO 

Pa 

125 

124 

140 

130 

117 

i 115 

no 

Ky-- 

96 

104 

101 

103 

80 

90 

! 120 

Ohio 

110 

107 

120 

112 

95 

i 116 

1 105 

Tenn 

98 

100 

95 

no 

95 

90 

1 123 

Ind- 

120 

132 

125 

118 

115 

1 108 

1 no 

Ala 

86 

90 

96 

104 

73 

70 

100 

111--. 

102 

no 

96 

no 

108 

1 ^ 

1 no 

Miss 

8C 

80 

105 

98 

51 

96 

1 161 

Iowa 

88 

104 

78 

70 

80 

109 

103 

Ark-. 

89 

105 


95 

81 

85 

108 

Mo 

100 

100 

95 

108 

100 

95 

112 

Lh 

81 

94 

92 

90 

50 

80 

90 

Kans 

113 

125 

104 

107 

113 

lie 

129 

Ok la 

89 

98 

76 

90 

87 

94 

105 

Del 

122 

100 

156 

112 

130 

no 

139 

Tex 

75 

82 

83 

80 

57 

73 

93 

Md 

130 

100 

153 

180 

140 

129 

165 

N. Me* 

125 

120 

112 

134 

130 

140 

135 

Va 

116 

96 

135 

120 

120 

108 

125 

Ariz 

140 

125 

150 

170 

125 

180 

I 150 

W. Va 

116 

1(¥) 

116 

101 

134 

113 

130 

106 

no 

■ 92 

92 

88 

no 

90 

Calif. 

no 

120 

no 

115 

94 

112 

97 

ly . - 

8. C 

iUU 

81 

iUi 

96 

62 

97 

68 

55 

80 

U. B 

89.3 

92.6 

97.9 

97.9 

78.4 

80.0 

100 s 

Qa 

74 

86 

83 

84 

70 

47 

86 










DiTisioo of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



STAHSTICS OF FBUITS AIJD VEGETABLES 

TabZ/X 211. — 8%o€€i potatoes: Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ July, t9tO^ 

June, 19£6 


State 

j OrcHP movement season * 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 > 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New Jersey * 

2,802 

2,196 

2,868 

1,528 

1,894 

1,365 

Delaware 

1,877 

1, 722 

2,632 

1,549 

1,750 

1,742 

Maryland 

1,363 

1,286 

1, 780 

1, 128 

1, 156 

1,530 

Virginia 

4,839 

6,800 

6,633 

6,874 

5,213 

4,750 

North Oarolina , 

823 

1,022 

679 

563 

816 

1,490 

South Oarolina 

66 

136 

235 

165 

120 

230 

Georgia 

1,080 

1,400 

781 

610 

1, 018 

674 

Florida - 

95 

110 

< 128 

69 

175 

242 

Tenaevwe » 

924 

l,f>78 

1,495 

726 

1,137 

2,592 

Alabama 

579 

591 

637 


649 

664 

Mississippi 

93 

181 

116 

61 j 

36 

156 

Arkansas 

568 

.584 

240 

263 

371 

«« 

Louisiana 

772 

893 

1,033 

468 

558 

2,840 

Oklahoma.... 

91 

147 

85 

110 

107 

2l0 

Texas. 

632 

769 

974 

535 

221 

474 

California 

856 

1,000 

982 

684 

466 

1,161 

Other States ^ 

216 

479 

408 

345 

381 

745 

Total*. 

17,206 

19,383 

< 21,566 

14,530 

16,067 

20,837 


Division of Stivti‘»tical and Historioal Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and Veg^ 
tables. Shipments as shown in our lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

‘ Crop movement season extends from July 1 of one year through June of the following year. 
Preliminary. 

? Figures for certain States include shipments in July of succeeding crop year as follows: New Jersey— 
liyjO, l-S cars; 1922, 4 cars; 1924, 4 cars; Arkansas— 1921, 1 car; Kentucky— 1921, 1 car; New Mexico— IWl, 
Scars; Tennessee -1*21, 17 cars; 1924, :i cars; 1925, 11 cars. 

* Florida includes 2 oars in June, lfJ22. 


Tahle 212 , — Sweet potatoes: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, 

U idled States, 1910-19^6 


Year boglnnmg 

July 

Aug 

i 

I bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July 

15 

15 

15 ] 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cls. 

Os. 

Ois. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

1910-1913 

96.6 

97.9 

89. 0 

79.8 

72 o 

76.7 

83.0 

87. 0 

92.0 

99.6 

102.0 

97. Ij 

85.1 

1914- 1920 

128.9 

139.8 

129.6 

HI. 7 

101.4 

102.4 

112. 1 

118.0 

128.9 

138.8 

139.8 

137. 31 

118.8 

1921-1926 

141.6 

156. 1 

138,4 

124. 7 

199.2 

113. 1 

120.4 

130.0 

139. 1 

147.4 

149. 1 

147.^ 

1 129.7 

1910 

73.3 

82.9 

79.5 

75.7 

67.8 

70.9 

79. 1 

81. d 

87.3 

95.0 

103.6 

93.8 

78.7 

1911 

104. 1 

107 4 

97. 9 

85.6 

76.2 

79.0 

86.9 

93.5 

i 102.4 

: 117.4 

118.6 

111.4 

92.2 

1912... 

113.0 

102.6 

88,9 

79.9 

73.7 

77.2 

83.7 

87.0 

90.8 

1 94.3 

93.2 

90.8 

85.6 

i9i;c. . 

89.4 

98.8 

89,8 

78 0 

73.4 

76.8 

82.5 

sail 

1 

87.3 

91.9 

92.7 

92.5 

84.0 

1914 

94.5 

98.4 

90. 1 

79. 3 

72.3 

74.9 

81.0 

85. d 

90.8 

100.8 

98. 1 

97.6 

84.6 

1915 

93. 1 

i 97.2 

80.0 

69. 7 

62.9 

65.0 

72.7 

76.4! 

80.1 

81.0 

78.9 

83.9 

75.4 

19HL. 

87.5 

1 99.0 

88. 1| 

80.3 

80 3 

86 4 

92 9 

100 . o! 

115.5 

126.0 

132.6 

135. 8 

92.9 

1917 . 

124.4 

126.3 

120. 3 

110.6 

106.6 

110 8 

123. 1 

129. 8i 

1 149.2 

158.1 

15S.S 

134.0 

122.3 

191 H 

142. 1 

151.6 

164. 3 

152 4 

137.4 

131. 8 

137 8 

149. '2\ 

157. 2 

176.2 

174.4 

162. **7 

15*0 

19111 

159.7 

196.4 

174. 6 

150. 9 

135. ll 

135.6 

151. 1 

163. 6 

179.2 

193.9 

199.7 

205.2 

161.7 

1920 

20a7 

210.8 

190. 0 

138 7 

116.6 

112.3 

128.8 

122. 1 

125.5 

1.35.7 

136.8 

141.9 

144.8 

1921 

161.2 

154.2 

118. 2 

104.0 

91.5 

95. 3 

102.3 

106.9 

114. a 

116.0 

117.1 

120.7 

11*9 

1922 

125. 3 

127. 6 

106. 0 

90.4 

79.0 

84.8 

92 5 

96. 9 

100.1 

103.8 

107.9 

107.4 

97.4 

1923 

112. 1 

161. 3i 

133. 0 

114 8j 

101.0 

103.8 

112. 6 

123.7 

129.0 

140.4 

139.2 

138.9 

121.7 

1924 

130. 7 

151,4! 

157.0 

146. 1 

130.3 

140. 1 

145. 5 

160 2 

180 8 

196.2 

189. 1 

17*2 

152.4 

1925 " ■ 

188.7 

196. 3 

177.4 

169.4 

144.4 

141.5 

149.3 

162.4 

171.4 

180.4 

192.2 

198.8 

165.9 

1926. 

1 

1ltR A 

1 

1 u u 

1 

110, e! 

88.5 

94,0 









loo. o 

locft Uj 

XuOn u 










Uivison of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tmm 2^^ — &wB9l fokft909: frio» 'per bm^t recdeed by proSwme, 

December ly average 1921— 122$ y annual , 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

1925 

1928 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922^ 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Cts, 

CU. 

Ct8. 

Ct». 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 


CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

cu. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

N. 

tX 

170 

72 

146 

165 

240 

120 

Elfl. 

115 

96 

94 

116 

130 

140 

125 


168 

180 

111 

140 

150 

210 

130 



125 

116 

110 

120 

129 

15ft 

108 



^0 

MJ7 

17ft 

136 

160 

163 

210 

150 

IVinn 

111 

06 

78 

100 

140 

140 

70 

Ind 

146 

190 

120 

126 

142 

1^ 

145 

Ala. 

96 

73 

75 

83 

125 

m 

85 

M 

127 

00 

106 

110 

139 

190 

135 














Mlss_- 

101 

74 

69 

91 

173 

100 

95 

l^wa 

177 

175 

1401 

150 

190 

230 

200 

\rk 

103 

82 

89 

92 

127 

125 

95 

Ua 

121 

100 

105 

las 

125 

106 

130 

La 

99 

65 

61 

95 

159 

115 

90 

£ans 

130 

llfi 

105i 

126 

135 

170 

135 

Ofcla 

124 

106 

118 

113 

150 

ISA 

fOO 

M 

118 

110 

60 

U5 

126 

190 

65 

j 




Md 

120 

140 

60 

115 

127 

170 

75 

Tex 

117 

85 

86 

114 

158 

142 

9S 







J 


N. Mex 

216 

260 

200 

200 

255 

166 

100 

Vfi. - 

111 

129 

87 

106 

no 

uo 

100 

Ariz 

203 

182 

175 

210 

238 

210 

165 

w; Va 

182 

ISO 

140 

148 

141 


160 

Oaiif 

149 

1 125 

07 

165 

218 

17Q 

no 

Xf n 

100 

97 

80 

98 

lf)4i 

120 

100 



B.-O 

100 

90 

71 

sol 

104j 

147 

100 

U. S..._ 

106.7 

88. 1 

77.1 


128.8 

136.4 

96.7 

Oa 

85 

63 

1 

01 

1 

76 

1 

100 

125 

80 





97. 9j 





X>iyision of Crop and Livestock Estimatos. 




Fable 214, — Swcel potatoes: Average 1 . c. 1 . 'price per bushel to jobbers at six markets 
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Table 215 . — Tomatoes for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, proAwo^ 
tion, and price per bushel, hy Stales, 19B4^19B6 


State 

Acreage 

Produetion 

Price per bushel > 

1934 

1926 

mm 

1904 

1935 

1936 

1934 

1926 






imo 

t,000 

1,000 




Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

California (Imperial) 

600 

800 

1,000 

90 

64 

118 

4.63 

8.04 

3.06 

Florida 

60,070 1 

88,470 

20,7j9e 

8>966 

^811 

2,009 

3.09 

3. 16 

3.15 

(Georgia 

2,000 

1,040 

2,2Sae 

66 

74 

laa 

1.43 

2.65 

2.60 

Louisiana - 

liQ20 

L520 


102 

116 ' 


2.99 

1.8i 

Mississippi 

16,^ 

11, 100 

14,200 

1,683 

1,310 

1,400 j 

1.99 

3.26 

3.28 

South (Carolina 

2,220 1 

2,660 

3,300 

202 

217 

370 

1.74 

2.40 

8.88 

Texas > 

9,460 

10,780 

13,800 

870 

884 

1,277 ! 

2.64 

2.74 

2.86 

Intermediate: 










Arkansas 


480 

1, 180 


43 

132 


3.26 

L20 

Illinois (Union County) . 

830 

2,000 

i,m 

108 

168 

66 

1. 71 

L74 

1.18 

New Jersey 

13,000 

14,000 

12,000 

8,016 

8,600 

3,040 

1.92 

.86 

.96 

Ohio (Washington 









( 

County) 

800 

810 

920 

170 

188 

166 

2.23 

8.64 

1.09 

Tennessee 

, 2,690 

6.000 

8,000 

336 

086 

906 

3.62 

2.88 

L99 

Late: 










California (except Im- 










perial) 

' 10,900 

11,800 

16,440 

1,406 

2,418 

2,729 

2.36 

1.69 

1.19 

Colorado 

! 360 

580 

420 

80 

176 

118 

1. 13 

1.20 

.70 

Delaware 

! 380 

390 

800 

60 

74 

17 

.70 

.65 

.60 

lUinois (except Union 










(’!ounty) 

4,000 

3,280 

2,266 

866 

797 

406 

2.17 

2.46 

.99 

Indiana 

6,560 

7,480 

4,360 

866 

1,414 

698 

.97 

1.89 

.67 

Iowa 

1 620 

410 

460 

76 

69 

60 

1. 19 

L30 

.60 

Kentucky 

4,130 

4,090 

1.640 

736 

586 

116 

1. 10 

1.37 

1.39 

Maryland- - 

7,620 

3, 180 

8,220 

962 

666 

206 

1.68 

.89 

.91 

Michigan 

680 

860 

300 

124 

' 184 

62 

1.64 

1.36 

L83 

Missouri-.,.- 

6,760 

6,910 

1,070 

648 

864 

! 88 

1.82 

1.88 

.86 

New York 

2,920 

2,380 

1,740 

866 

006 

! 811 

.66 

1.2S 

.86 

Ohio (except Washing- 










ton County) 

6,000 

^860 

1,600 

l,24fi 

712 

266 

1.45 

1.26 

1. 16 

Pennsylvania 

1,3.')0 

; 2,676 

370 

261 

660 

40 

1.26 

.81 

.69 

Utah 


400 

700 


140 

106 


1.20 

.76 

Virginia 

1,390 

3,980 

1,500 

269 

491 

188 

1. 42 

.71 

.63 

Total or average- 

160,520 

138,820 

116,800 

18,876 

19,631 

1 14,053 

2.07 

1.89 

1.89 


Division of Crop and Llvestoek Bstimatee. 


J Average for season. * Includes fall crop of previous year. 


Table 216 . — Tomatoes for manufacture, commercial crop: Acreage, production, 
and price per ton, by States, 19B4~1926 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1904 

1925 

1926 

] 

1924 

1925 ^ 

1920 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Totis 

Tons '' 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Arkansas 

13,400 

20,840 

11.636 

68,000 

61,000 

29,100 

12.50 

13.66 

11.86 

Cahfomla 

36, 000 

30,000 ; 

3^260 

148, 200 

186,900 

2(A400 : 

10.84 

16.29 

15.61 

Colorado 

2,000 

3,040 

2,360 

14,400 

25,806 ! 

17,000 1 

10. 25 

11.60 

12.00 

Delaware 

18,000 

20,000 

11,700 

1 54,000 

lOAOOO 1 

29,200 1 

lb. 30 

16.27 

13.97 

Illinois 

6,000 

7,660 

6, 270 

25,200 

29,100 

21, 100 1 

13.72 

12.33 

14. 67 

Indiana 

59,000 

67,840 

49,990 

286,600 

308,000 

175, m ; 

12.41 

12.79 

12.60 

Iowa 

3,500 

3,060 

3,000 

; 9,800 

13,600 

9,960 

12.96 

14.65 

12.88 

Kentucky 

6,200 

9,660 

6,950 

1 24,800 

38,206 

20,800 

13. 48 

13.46 

12.26 

Maryland 

45, 270 

49,800 

37,000 

149,400 

249,000 

88,806 

19.50 

15.07 

13.90 

Michigan 

2,300 

2,000 

1,800 

13,190 

13,000 

9,000 

10. 29 

11. fil 

1L80 

Missouri 

27,000 

89,160 

26,620 

67,500 

137,000 

64,000 

13. 05 

13.82 

11.86 

New Jersey 

28,000 

32,000 

32,0(K) 

140,000 

234,000 

168,006 

20.86 

17.00 

15.80 

New York 

11,700 

1 13,560 

9,850 

74,900 

92,100 

49,200 

10.08 

16.31 

15.80 

Ohio 

9,000 

8,660 

8,000 

48,000 

51,400 

38,400 

11.87 

13.09 

11.20 

Pennsylvania 

2,600 

4,780 

3,370 

11,600 

26,800 

10,100 

14.98 

16.00 

13.40 

Tennessee 

8,600 

; 11,820 

8,200 

26,400 

! 28,006 

34,000 

13.99 

16.39 

13.42 

Utah 

4,800 

6,860 

2,630 

80,700 

1123,600 

18,400 

16 00 

11.98 

laoo 

Virginia 

12,800 

16,730 

6,000 

46,000 

! 56,100 

21,000 

16.23 

16.19 

14.30 

Other States 

3,000 

4,100 

3,040 

10,800 

20,600 

9,100 

15.00 

15.24 

13.60 

Total or average 

289,270 

849,980 

266,666 

1,I48AOO 

1,7724K)0 

996,300 

16.67 

14.77 

1 13.93 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 217. — Tomatoes: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1926 


state 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

1925 

19201 


Cnrs 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

1,945 

1,073 

1,902 

1,261 

954 

1,024 

577 

New Jersey 

2,798 

2, 131 

1,930 

1,048 

2,150 

1,907 

2,025 

Ohio 

450 

411 

558 

956 

1,035 

1,286 

1,043 

Indiana 

1,265 

552 

1,332 

1,185 

1,479 

1,889 

1,476 

Illinois 

450 

156 

229 

250 

230 

539 

410 

Delaware- - — 

185 

207 

413 

327 

20 

32 

3 

Maryland 

194 

no 

242 

271 

66 

313 

268 

Soutn (Carolina,- 


59 

145 

431 

421 

568 

444 

Florida - 

4, PH 

6,795 

10, 261 

9, 791 

9, 128 

7,163 

4,139 

Kentucky 

468 

341 

153 

121 

646 

498 

284 

Tennessee - 

80.5 

370 

920 

501 

98.5 

1,393 

2, 374 

Mississippi 

1,393 

1,945 

3,441 

2.144 

3, 776 

3,149 

3,492 

Texas 

1,395 

2,025 

1,886 i 

1, 091 

1, A 

2,390 

2,883 

Utah- - 

261 

100 1 

378 1 

369 

380 

1, 457 

25$ 

California 

2,008 

1,819 ! 

2,346 ' 

3,296 

2,7SH 

2,961 ‘ 

4,279 

Other States. 

591 

342 1 

687 ! 

m 

1, 1.59 

1,652 

1, 618 

Total 

18,352 

i 17,425 

26,723 

24,005 

1 

20, 817 

28,221 

25,472 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compilod from reports of Division of Fruits and VeRO* 
tables. Shipments as shown m car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Frcliminary. 


Table 218. — Tomatoes: Monthly range and merage L c, L price, per 4-hasket 
earner, to jobbers at nine markets 


Market and 
.season i 

June 

1 

.Inly I 

Market and 
season ^ 

.Tune 

i 

j July 


Range 

i 

Aver- 

AKe 

Range 

Avei- 

age 

Range 

1 

j Arer- 
1 nge 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Chicago: 

Dolls. 

“ i 

mu 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Kansa*^ City: 

Dolls. 

1 Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1920 

1. 25-4. 00 

1 2,54 

0. 7.5-2. 00 

1.43 

1925 

1. 25-2. 00 

1..54 

2. .50-3. 60 

3.00 

1921 

. 75-2. 15 

1.56 

. 50-1. 75 ! 

1. 05 

1936 

. 75-2. CX) 

1.33 



1922 

. 40-2. 75 

1. 19 

1 


Minneapolis: 





1‘123 

1. 00-3. 50 

2,08 

. 75-1. 60 

! 1.21 

1925*. 

1. 10-2. 75 

1. 79 

1. 35-2. 00 

L 73 

1924.. 

..50-L25 

.91 

1. 00-3. 15 

1.64 

1930 

. 75-2. 15 

1. 48 



1925 

.75-2.25 

1.51 

1. 25-1. 75 

1.65 

Pliiladelphia: 





1926 

.40-1.75 

1.29 



1925 

1. 25-2 00 

1 5H 

1. 25-2. 00 

L50 

New York: 



1936 

. 75-2. 00 

1. 30 

1920 

1. 50-3. 00 

2.07 

1. 00-2. 59 

1.84 

Pittsburgh: 





1921 

1. 25-2. 50 

1.67 

.90-1.50, 

1. 24 

1925- - 

1. 15-2. 00 i 

1.58 

1. 40-1. 75 

L60 

1922. 

.40-Z 65 

1. 25 



3920. 

. 70-2. 00 

[ 1, 26 

1 


1923 

2. 00-3. 00 1 

2.35 

1, 00-2. 00 

^ T.U) 

St. Loui^• 





1924 

. 60-1. 35 

1.03 

1. 25-2. 16 

1. 55 

1935 

1.00-1.85 

1.49 

1.85-2.50 

2.14 

1925 

1. 10-2. 00 

1. 5;i 

1. 25-1. 90 

1.63 

192(; 

. 50-2. 00 

1.40 



1926-- 

, 60- 1, 75 

1.23 



Washington: 





Cincinnati: 





1935-. 

1. 40-2. 15 

1.76 

L60-L86 

1.60 

1025 

LOO-2. 00 

1.68 

1. 60-1. 75 

1 1.69 

1926 

. 00-2. 25 

1. 51 



1926 

. 75-1. 85 

1.29 


i 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oorapiled from Dolly Market Report of Division of 
Fruits and Vegetables. Average prices as shown arc based on stock of good merchantable quality and 
condition, fancy count; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. 

Earlier data for oities showing prices for li65-2tt are avoilaiile in 1925 Yearbook, p. 938, Table 294. 

^ Quotations usually begin about June 1. Last reported quotations of season July 20, 1920; July 18, 1921; 
June 30, 1922; July 5, 1923; July 9, 1924; July 8, 1925; July 3, 1926. 
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Table 219 . — Tomatoes, canned: ProducHon the United States, 1917-1926 
(Thousand cases, i i. e., 000 omitted) 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

New York 

i 

653 

396 

487 

616 

214 

340 

266 ! 

826 

380 

302 

New Jersey 

380 

067 

60 

617 

116 

337 1 

412 

186 

418 

204 

Pennsylvania 

>488 

>441 

>384 

>,680 

>186 

>644 

258 1 

160 

338 

118 

Ohio 

107 

357 

m 

1^ 

71 

179 

174 

133 

179 

120 

Indiana 

398 

968 

876 

778 

530 

1. 812 

717 

1,060 

1, 956 

900 

Missouri 

704 

353 

489 

715 

136 

775 

839 1 

sn 

1, 830 

895 

Delaware 

1,381 

879 

189 

653 

176 

590 

1,216 ! 

803 

1,272 

228 

Maryland 

5,984 

6,649 

2,538 

3,347 

1,656 

3,206 

6,722 

3.825 

6, 175 

1,901 

Virginia » 

1, 170 

1,647 

953 

1. 162 

217 

891 

963 1 

1, 116 

1, 138 

672 

Kentucky * 







59 

136 

276 

223 

Tennessee ^ 







170 

386 

382 

280 

Arkansas * _ 







270 

768 

1, 168 

558 

Colorado ® 

213 

m 

290 

218 

62 

168 

182 

180 

309 

183 

Utfidi 

513 

953 

594 

444 

132 

664 

584 

417 

1.353 

235 

California 

2,b03 

1.790 

3,052 

1, 773 

339 

1,701 

2,397 

1, 767 

i,m 

2,347 

O^r States. 

632 

576 

835 

524 

182 

733 

437 

406 

744 

389 

United States. 

15, 076 

16,882 

10, 810 

11,368 

i017 

: 11,538 

14,672 

12, 519 

19,770 

9, 45.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from National Gauners' Association data. 
1 Stated in oases of 24 No. 3 cans 

a Previous to 1923, Pennayl vanis, Kentucky, and Tennessee composed one group. 

« Includes West Virginia 

< Previous to 1923, included in ‘'other States.'^ 

< Includes Washington. 


Table 220. — Watermcloiis, commercial crop: AcreagCj production, and price per 

car, by States, 1924-1926 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Price iw car ^ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19:^1 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Early: 

.Icrcs 

Acres 

Acres 

Cars > 

Car.? 2 

Com* 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar s 

Alabama.. 

10,940 

10, 030 

11,030 

3,173 

2,618 

3,264 

207 

188 

93 

Arizona 

1,230 

1,100 

1,200 

184 

352 

402 

247 

200 

LW 

California (Imperial) 

3, 800 

4,000 

6,000 

2,280 

3,000 

4, .560 

233 

250 

101) 

Florida 

28,280 

22,100 

24, 150 1 

6,929 

8,288 

10,843 

247 

408 

255 

Georgia 

45,890 

45,890 

63,600 

10,750 

15, 878 

20,958 

118 

244 

121 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

800 

810 

1,240 

! 212 

304 

217 

162 

223 

89 

i850 

4, 100 

4,880 

728 

1,304 

1,484 

144 

196 

77 

South Carolina 

15,070 

11,010 

12,720 

6.706 

4,008 

5,215 

72 

166 

88 

Texas - 

Late: 

30,800 

32,020 

34,900 

6.930 

6,636 

6,980 

178 

228 

222 

Arkansas 

960 

1,480 

2.700 

380 

432 

640 

165 

228 

121 

California (other) 

8,040 

6,370 

6,820 

3. 851 

2,548 

3.008 

161 

197 

112 

Colorado 

380 

300 

300 

114 

97 

108 

128 

168 

95 

Delaware 

1,000 

1,900 

2.300 

280 

697 

580 

178 

116 

105 

Illinois 

3,120 

2,820 

3,200 

780 

818 

816 

109 

159 

8<) 

Indiana 

3,640 

3,440 

3,440 

1,062 

1,204 

980 

210 

172 

118 

Iowa 

2,840 

1,880 

1.640 

1 T81 

656 

430 

210 

166 

M 

Maryland 

2,000 

1,920 

1,800 

600 

691 

648 

122 

120 

76 

Mie^ri 

9,670 

12,200 

17,500 

2,418 

3,676 

5,688 

221 

135 

114 

New Jersey 

2,400 

3,800 

3,040 

2,400 

4,000 

3, 100 

2,200 

4,000 

948 

^ 1.200 
1,260 
070 

462 

1,300 

781 

.216 

166 

191 

214 

185 

173 

210 

Oklahoma 

1 950 

186 

Virginia. 

3,100 

608 

141 

Washington 

820 

840 

840 

287 

294 

307 

139 

136 

118 

Total or average 

183,260 

173, 710 

199,560 

56,851 

66, 498 

69, 551 

160 

236 

146 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Average for season. 


* Cara of 1,000 melons. 
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TABI 4 B 221. — Watermelons: Car^lot ahivmenis by State of origin, April, 

Decemher, 19S6 



Division of Statistioril and Flistorical Research. Complied from reports of Division of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Shipments fis shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

’ Crop movement season extends from Apr. 1 through December of a given year. 

> Preliminary. 

> Includes 2 cars in Januiu-y, 


Table 222. — Truck crops, commercial crop: Acreage and production, United 

States, 1920-1926 

ACREAGE 


I'top 

1920 j 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Acres \ 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Asfnragus 

30,880 

32, 140 

32,860 

42,050 

50,280 

66,000 

85,640 

Beans, snan__ 

37,920 

34,830 

49,550 

61,280 

84,600 

98,330 

91,470 

Cabtxige 

123, 76(^ 

104;5 S 0 

133,830 

104,880 

118,090 

118, 710 

126, 760 

('antiiloupcs 

Carrots 

74, S20. 

77, 450 

103,300 

j 

84, 160 
9,770 

96,500 

11,480 

93.000 
14, 6101 

103,160 

16,030 

22,560 

('auliflower 

^ >lwT— _ - 

1 

8,70(^ 

8, ,510 

9.250 

11,680 

13,000 

.iJ 

15, 700 

14,880 

19, 190| 

20, 350 

22,710 

22,830 

24,270 

(Wn, sweet 

261, 750, 
66, 450 

136,280 

197,600 j 

262,590 

302,700 

393,910 

311,640 

Cucumbers 

80,610 

82,200 

91,960 

I 121,500 

139, 06OI 

107, 410 

Eggplant. 

2,420 

31,460 

2,210 

2,470 

2,690 

3, 490| 

3,220 

U*Uuoe 

32, (i\b 

44,900 

57,990 

68,660 

86,020 

106, 100 

Onions. 

64, 940 

57,070 

63,290 

61. 910 

65,090 

66, 050 

74,560 

Peas, green . 

144,190 

153. 850 

171,800 

207,210 

254, 270 

260, 310 

265,220 

Pepirecs 

7.530 

7,860 

8,030 

11, 160 

13,7^ 

15. 430 

Potatoes, early. . 

269, 96(^ 

265,920 

311,930 

281,740 

312, 250 

298, 780 

315,680 

Spinodi 

i 

15,730 

23,810 

23,760 

30,550 

34,300 

44, 610 

4 M 30 

^’tra wherries 

93, 410 : 

109,590 

132, 800 

148,360 

156, 250 

132,650 
483, 760 

140,300 

'Pomatoes 

335,300 

160, 010 

345,420 

379,280 

439,790 

875,990 

Watermelons 

149,290 

155,660 

211,060 

157, 350 

183,260 

178, 7 l « 

199,560 
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Table 222 . — Truck crops, commercial crop: Acreage and production. United 
States, 1920-19^6 — Continued 
PRODUCTION 


Crop 


Asparagus, crat6S__ 

Boans, snap __tons.- 

Cabbago ..do 

Cantaloupes crates.. 

Carrots bushels __ 

Cauliflower crates.. 

Celery.. do 

Corn, sweet ton®.. 

Cucumbers bushels. . 

Eggphmt do 

Lettuce crates. - 

Onions bushels.. 

Peas, green ..tons.. 

Peppers bushels. . 

Potatoes, early do 

Spinach tons.. 

Struw berries, quarts. . i 

Tomatoes toiLs..i 

Watermelons, .number. 


1920 


3. 403, 000 
72, 100 
1, 106, 100 
11,444,000 


2, 343, COO 
4, 573, 000 
.^5,300 
5, 386, 000 


7, 928, OCO 
21, 343, 000 
102,700 


80,719,000 

! 49,000 

155, 588,000 
I 1,539,400 
I 68,334), 000 


1921 


3, 287, 000 
06,800 
687,000 
11, 549,000 


2, 293,000 

4. 542. 000 
360,000 

8, 267, 000 

as2,ooo 

7.799.000 
14,166,600 

125,800 

2. 874.000 
30, 193, 000 


1922 


4.041.000 
79,600 

1. 089. 000 
12, 806, 000 


2,680,000 

5. 030.000 
474, 700 

8.867.000 
860,000 

8, 837, OCO 
18, 768, 000 
181,700 

2.054.000 
36, 198, 000 


1923 


5, 85C000 

100.300 
806, 700 

11.745.000 
3, 184, OOO 

3. 322. 000 

5.477.000 

008.300 

7.671.000 
850,000 

11.672.000 
17,30A000 

180,900 

2. 953.000 

26.246.000 

95,800 
256, 400, 000 

1.609.000 
42, 734, 000 


61, 700 
189, 670. 000 
724,200 
61,774,000 


67,900 
260,403,000 
1, 658, 000 
71, 128, 000 


1024 

1925 

1923 

6, 480, 000 
110,704^ 
1,056. 700! 
14, 068, 000 
.4, 084,000 

0,323,000 
138,000 
946,200 
14, 268, 000 
4, 168,000 

7. 646. 000 
104, 300 
997,400 

14, 038, 000 

4. 355.000 

2,741,000 

6, 741,000 
527,800 

7. 607, 000 
795,000 

3, 393, 000 
0,685,000 
1,014, 100 
12,217,000 
904,000 

6, 660, 000 
6, 623,000 

803. 000 
8, 801, 000 

786.000 

13, 221,000 
19, 146, OOO 
274, 400i 
3, 674, 000 
40, 203,000^ 

16, 076, 000 

1 19,423,000 
242, 400 

1 3, 455, 000 

39,466,000 

17. 236. 000 
20, 625, 000 

25;i, 700 
3, 933, 000 

34.471.000 


108,:40oi 106,6001 119,200 

284, 71(^, OOO 21 1, 396, 000:256. 411, 000 
l,671,000j 2,821,600 1,388,800 

56,851,004)1 58, 41*8, 000 09,651,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Rstimates. 

Table 223. — Vegetable seed: Imports (for consumption) into the United States 

1918-1926 


[Thousand pounds— 1. e , 000 omitted] 


Year ended 
Dec. 31 

Beet, 

sugar 

Beet, 

all 

other 

Cab- 

bage 

1 

C.'jr- 

rot 

Kale 

On- 
ions 1 

Pars- 

ley 

Pais- 

ulps 

Rad- 

ish 

Spin- 

acJi 

Tur- 
nip 2 

Ruta- 

baga 

Man- 
gel- 
wur- 
zel 1 

1918 

4,298 

852 

116 

28 

10 


65 

9 

82 

1,067 

1 1,752 



1919 

9, 830 

161 

169 

16 

19 


53 

44 

112 

lMi7 

1,810 



1920 

23,446 

XiS 

391 

69 

77 


180 

17 

320 

1, 139 

1,847 



1921 

7,726 

257 

253 

48 

40 


151 

1 57 

213 

1, 223 

2,242 



1922 

5, 603 

272 

181 

37 

25 

7 

144 

40 

272 

1,927 

1,299 

’*3 61 

79 

1923 

16, 671 

335 

181 

42 

35 

118 

[ 68 

19 

350 

2, 017 

770 

152 

125 

192i. 

11,082 

423 

210 

134 

60 

104 

147 

58 

661 

2, 686 

1 1,360 

201 


1926... 

12,472 

421 

322 

63 

71 

209 

i 376 

i ^ 

768 1 

2, 958 

1,435 

335 

345 

1926 < 

10, 790 

390 

327 

58 

65 

361 

1 296 

42 

LOll 1 

2, 472 

1.914 

386 1 

412 


Division of Statistical and TTistorical Research. Cornpiled from Foreign Commerce and Neviga^ion of 
the United States, 1918-1925, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic (.'oinmerce, 192»i. 

* Not separately classified prior to 1922. » Included with turnip prior to 1922. 

* Includes rutabaga seed prior to Sept. 22, 1922. * Preliminary. 


Table 224. — Fruits and vegetables: Unloads of 10 commodities at 11 markets in 

car lots, 1920-1920 


Commodity and 
year 

M 

g 

2 

Chicago 

v 

.2-0 
nz Q< 

xi 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

. Cincinnati 

.S3 

a 

o 

c 

j 

Kansas City j 

1 

Washington 

Cleveland | 

Detroit 

Total 

Apples: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Cat a 

Cara 

Cara 

Cars 

1920 

10,528 

7,081 

3, 198 

2,792 

1,975 

1,617 

464 

1,006 

661 

1,008 

963 

31. S8S 

1921 

11,984 

6,634 

3, 416 

2,808 

1, 856 

1,810 

422 

1,003 

860 

1,184 

1,080 

32, 555 

1922 

12,764 

6,576 

2,639 

3,020 

2,111 

1,257 

712 

775 

454 

1,901 

1,402 

33, 510 

1923 

15,538 

10, 864 

3, 211 

3,005 

2,730 

1. 659 

681 

1,507 

674 

1,861 

1,782 

43,01S 

1924 

14,280 

6,605 

2,996 

2,799 

1,980 

1,681 

748 

701 

550 

1,614 

1,234 

36, 024 

1926 

13, 761 

7,774 

2,510 

2,670 

1,960 

1, 295 

873 

1, 421 

657 

1,570 

2,126 

36, 407 

1926 

14,006 

7,834 

2,682 

2,628 

1,097 

1,179 

939 

924 

615 

1,754 

2,086 

37, 281 

Cabbage: 













1920- - 

2,226 

1,356 

1,906 

1,297 

864 

596 

121 

890 

891 

617 

290 

10, 061 

1921 

3,000 

1, 780 

1,962 

1, 105 

1,049 

669 

75 

409 

880 

505 

202 

11,223 

1922 

3,333 

1, 697 

2 , 166 

1, 219 

1, 121 

781 

104 

515 

468 

576 

392 

12, 372 

1923 

3, 981 

1, 686 

2,238 

1,274 

1, 018 

729 

81 

503 

390 

586 

401 

12, 831 

1924 

4, 185 

1,877 

2, 217 

1, 191 

1,230 

702 

123 

471 

471 

732 

496 

13, 755 

1926 

3,729 

1,872 

2,243 

1,101 

1,216 

700 

175 

484 

473 

572 

544 

13, 100 

M26 

4,829 

2,058 

2,049 

1,303 

1,258 

769 

2081 

451 

512 

714 

767 

14, 393 



STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES m 

Table 224. — Fruits and vegetables: Unloads ^ 10 commodities at 11 markets in 
car lotSj 1920-1926 — Cjontinued 


Commodity and 
year 

New York 

Chicago 

© 

P. 

XI 

Ph 

f 

£ 

1 

m 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Washington 

T3 

1 

J2 

Q 

Detroit 

Total 

Cantaloupes: 

Cars 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Gars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920 

3, 788 

2,061 

l,06s5 

1.276 

452 

664 

94 

398 

232 

657 

652 

11, 128 

1921- 

4, 781 

2. 808 

1,268 

1.822 

539 

640 

106 

4.52 

242 

733 

657 

12, 998 

1922- 

6, 535 

2, 8'.X) 

1, 542 

1,244 

618 

076 

2]\ 

422 

306 

012 

584 

14, 853 

1923 

4, 521 

2, 237 

1, 226 

1,206 

612 

401 

199 

309 

253 

749 

536 

12,206 

1924_ 

5, 74^ 

2, .508 

1,416 

1,206 

728 

818 

200 

408 

306 

906 

686 

14,976 

1926- 

6.908 

2,973 

1.434 

1,392 

784 

678 

297 

470 

35ft 

1,086 

969 

17, 297 

1926 

7, 390 

2, 9t)0 

1, 712 

1,230 

711 

652 

229 

390 

357 

1,062 

877 

17,570 

Celery: 













1020- - 

1.276 

979 

763 

529 

217 

207 

89 

220 

193 

144 

164 

4, 761 

1921 

1, 691 

1, 479 

951 

065 

364 

316 

126 

30' 

197 

243 

264 

0,590 

1922--- - 

1, 981 

1,689 

814 

677 

350 

331 

152 

3-1 

214 

217 

321 

7. 067 

1923- - 

2. 507 

1.818 

850 

830 

386 

370 

214 

382 

241 

340 

466 

8,404 

1924 . - - 

2.998 

1,031 

1. 186 

822 

441 

382^ 

244 

r.i3 

257 

B61 

674 

9,209 

1925 

3, 307 

2, 376 

1,342 

798 

644 

390 

295 

341 

'dd 

356 

70<5 

10, 774 

1926 

3, 276 

2, 121 

1,281 

758 

628 

335 

330 

3.31 

263 

337 

578 

10, 137 

Onions: 




- 









192«)-- 

3, 723 

1.388 

1,6M 

1,115 

687 

283 

107 

420 

223 

593 

654 

10, 601 

1921- 

4, 429 

1, 545 

1,482 

923 

559 

314 

91 

345 

196 

496 

558 

10, 939 

1922 - 

4s 933 

1, 673 

1,098 

951 

672 

400 

116 


235 

548 

675 

12, 353 

1923- - 

8. 8:i8 

1, 951 

1,790 

941 

664 

394 

95 

454 

247 

66S 

732 

16, 2()8 

1924 - 

8. ; 18 

1 , 955 

2,067 

1,023 

788 

480 

142 

537 

202 

746 

795 

16, 942 

1925 

8. 363 

2,(HL2 

2 , no 

92;i 

776 

463 

140 

473 

310 

8oe 

979 

17, 368 

1926 

8,009 

2,M9 

2,018 

svs 

877 

421 

207 

388 

307 

781 

1, 133 

17, 388 

Peaches: 













1920-- 

2 . m 

1,264 

837 

849 

3471 481 

6i 

158 

190 

477 

619 

7,692 

1921---. 

4, 143 

1,336 

1,066 

759 

481 

000 

101 

288 

14H 

533 

555 

9, 969 

1922 

4,017 

2,107 

1,016 

1,071 

438 

609 

192 

331 

294 

850 

996 

12, 521 

1928 

3.496 

1,404 

778 

744 

542 

64.9 

158 

320 

220 

092 

774 

9, 777 

1924 

4. 693 

1,845 

1,093 

841 

777 

702 

233 

338 

226 

1, 146 

1, 12 :^ 

13, 077 

1925 

4,972 

1,998 

991 

914 

Cll 

626 

217 

278 

273 

849 

1,287 

13, 036 

H>26 - 

6, 032 

2, m 

1,295 

1,095 

74 2i 800 

2M 

382 

305 

1,162 

1.660 

16, 536 

Potatoes: 













1920 - 

15,078 

11,299 

7, 130 

6, 014 

2, 512 

2. 189 

75f 

2, 145> 

874 

3, 109 

2, 695 

53,401 

1921 

17.il8t\il3, 077 

7, 460 

6.390 

3. 692 

2, 857 

8'46 

! 2. 257 

1, !'j3 

3, 176 

2,203 

00, 001 

1922 

20. lCX)il3.912 

8,023 

5,009 

4,290 

3.447 

7iT 

2.433 

1. 023 

3, 506 

2, 948 

66,008 

1923--. - 

21. .ml 14. 436 

8, 519 

4,000 

3,012 

2,94i 

735 

2, 417 

1,64^ 

3, 105 

2,818 

65,866 

1924 - 

32. nc 

15,664 

8,272 

4,003 

2,005 

2, 098 

620 

2,512 

1,784 

3.499 

2. 405 

6?; 078 

1926 

23, 002 

14, 78ft 

8,698 

3. 897 

3,096 

3, 188 

707 

3,126 

1,H59 

2,872 

3,381 

69. 193 

1926 

20, 978 

14,856 

8, 156 

3,cK/U 

3,947 

3,24i 

1,366 

2,94] 

1,091 

3,669 

4,468 

68,823 

Strawberries: 













1920 - 

-ae 

767 

268 

186 

85 

89 

84 

68 

34 

138 

171 

2,016 

1921 - 

1, 101 

1,499 

300 

321 

132 

366 

147 

180 

‘ , 50 

299 

225 

4,550 

1922 

2, 193 

1,719 

568 

497 

265 

474 

351 

202 

48 

342 

552 

7, 271 

1923- - 

2, 507 

1. 696 

760 

616 

277 

569 

246 

129 

62 

39;i 

548 

7, 683 

1924- 

2, 537 

1,809 

691 

458 

229 

355 

23B 

140 

57 

349 

550 

7, 409 

1925 

2, 005 

942 

45.5 

285 

130 

340 

184 

145 

71 

200 

413 

5, 230 

1920 

1,625 

1,526 

; 36:1 

360 

171 

282 

230 

124 

61 

279 

478 

5. 505 

Sweet potatoes: 



1 










1921 . . 

1,592 

1,231 

i 440 

913 

194 

308 

91 

180 

197 

663 

286 

6,055 

1922 

],62S 

1,315 

1 378 

902 

127 

461 

141 

147 

i8:r 

643 

203 

6, 175 

1923 

3,255 

1,497 

409 

944 

136 

413 

133 

102 

180 

606; 

389 

0,064 

1924 

1,286 

1,090 

a50| 

757 

J06 

359 

lift 

53 

146 

45fii 

317 

6, 042 

1926 

1.678 

1, 383 

415 

809 

134 

428 

148 

65 

201 

633 

463 

6, 247 

1926 

2,113 

1,467 

414* 

834 

183 

481 

158 

111 

28ft 

641 

583 

7, 273 

Tomatoes: 









! 

i 



1920- 

1,779 

1,183 

81(1 

706 

220 

218 

49 

214 

149 

152 

174 

5, 713 

1921 

2,872 

1,688 

1, 1051 

919 

327 

287 

68 

262 

193 

146 

203 

7,960 

1922 

3. 974 

1,918 

1,382 

1, 219i 

444 

438 

121j 

330 

254 

271 

470 

10, 821 

1923 

3, 981 

1, 652 

1,436 

1,321 

309 

339 

106 

302 

226 

281 

425 

10,328 

1924 

4, 633 

2,042 

l,507i 

1, 134 

443 

345 

158 

239 

248 

305 

i 455 

11,499 

1926 

4,931 

2,128 

1. 478, 

1, 122 

442 

309 

174 

240 

^ 261 

206 

663 

12, 016 

1926 

5 ; 170 

2,608 

1, 130 

1,068 

481 

283 

172 

236 

j 227 

299 

766 

22,400 

Total (16 commodi- 













ties):! 










1 



1920 

48,295 

27,225 

17, 521 

14,421 

7, 369 

6,225 

1,838 

6,032 

2.847 

7, 585 

6,272 

144, 610 

1921- 

60, 107 

32, 467 

19,430 

15, 130 

9,083 

8,217 

2, 122 

6, 660 

1 ?. 131 

: 7, 818 

6,193 

168,348 

1922 

67, 448 

35.405 

20, 126 

15,860 

10,436 

8.874 

2,819 

6,989 

4,079 

9,666 

8,633 

189,344 

1923 

73,298 

38,740 

21,202 

16,084 

9,692 

8,615 

2, 648 

6,425 

4, 139 

! 9. 176 

8,871 

198,284 

1924 

76,963 

87. 032 

21,796 

14,261 

9, 607 

8,487 

2, 772 

6,718 

4.343 

10,113 

i 8, 695 

198,786 

1923- 

76, 878 

38,256 

21,676 

13, 81Q 

10,308 

8. 413 

3,210 

6,982 

4.674 

9. 106 

11.531 

204,399 

1926 

76, 242 

40,428 

21,040 

13,783 

10,990 

8,496 

3,998 

6, 278 

4,686 

1 

10, 698 

13,386 

210, 024 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcsoarrli. Compiled from reports of Division of Fruits and 
vegetables. Unloads as shown in oar lots Include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

^ ] The totals Include 1. c. 1. unloads for Now York, converted to ear-lot equivalents: 6,766 cars in 1920; 
M98 ih 1921; 6,393 In 1922; 6,830 In 1928; 4,776 in 1924 ; 3,722 in 1925; 2,715 in 1926. 



FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 

BEANS 


^ABLE 225. — Beans, dry: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, United States, 

1914 .- 19^6 


Year 

Thou- 
sands of 
acres 

Average 
yield in 
bushels 
per aoie 

Produc- 
tion, 
thou- 
sands of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel 
received - 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1. 

1 

Year 

Thou- 
sands of 
aci'es 

Average 1 
5 deld iu 
bushels 
per acre 

Produo- 1 
tion, 
thou- 
sancis of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dee. 1. 

1914 

875 

13.2 

11,585 
10, 321 
10, 715 

$2.26 

2.69 

5.10 

1921 

782 

11.7 

9. 185 

2. 67 

1916 

1916 

928 
1, 107 

11.1 

9.7 

1922 

1, 086 

11.9 

12, 877 

3.74 

1917 

1, 821 
1,744 

8.8 

16, 045 

6.60 

1923 

1, 344 

12. 1 

la, 308 

3.67 

1918 

10.0 1 

17, 397 

6.28 

1924 

1925 

1, 676 
1,606 

9.6 

12.4 

15. 164 
19,928 

a 74 
3.28 

1919 

1920 

1,065 

852 

1 

12.0 1 
10.8 j 

1 ! 

13. 399 
9, 225 

4.26 

2.96 

1926 i 

1,659 

10.3 

1 

17,138 

2.93 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 226. — Beans, dry: Acreage, production, and Dece^nher 1 pHce, by States, 

19U-1926 


State 


Acerago 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per bushel 
rcHHuvi'd by pro- 
ducers Dec. 1 


1924 

1925 

192i J 

1924 * 

! 

1925 

1926 

! 

1924 1 

1925 

1926 » 

1924 a 

1926 

1926 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Bits. : 

Bus. 

BrjLS. 

1,000 

bvs. 

1,000 

bus. 

1,000 

bus. 

JHills. 

Dollsl 

Dolls. 

Maine- 

4 

5 

6 

17. 0 

14. 0 

17. 0, 


70 

85 

4.90 

5.00 

6. :>o 

Vermont 

4 


5! 

16.0 

11.0 

10.0 

60! 

65 

50 

4 00 

4. 60 

6 00 

New York 

158 

136 

97 

13.0 

10.8 

11.8 

2, 054 

1,458 
' 8,626 

1, 145 

3. 80 

4.00 

3. 70 

Michigan 

625 

630 

552 

las 

13.5 

12.0 

6, 662 

6,624 

3. 

2.95 

2.80 

Wisconsin.-- 

lol 

12 

9 

8.5 

11.0 

7.5 

85 

182 

68 

3. 40 

3.20 

3.00 

Minnc.sota 

10 

8 

7 

10.0 

1.1.0 

12.0 

lOO 

lOi 

84 

.3. 70 

3. 40 

3. 10 

Nebraska- 

2 

2 

4 

10 0 

9.0 

8.3 

20 

18 

3.i 

4.00 

3.60 

3. 70 

Montana 

2S| 

37 

4i 

12.0 

12.5 

10.0 

300 

402 

410 

3 30 

3. 05 

2.80 

Idaho ! 

651 

72 

54 

19.5 

12.0 

22.0 

16.0 

18. 5 
12.5 

1,268 

96 

l,684i 

180 

999 

200 

4 10 
3. 55 

2. 70 
3.00 

2.60 

3.00 

Wyoming 

8 

12 

lOi 

Colorado 

280' 

320 

362 

3.4 

7.0 

3.0 

952 

2,340 

1,086 

3. 10 

2 40 

2.80 

New Mexico 

174 

114 

195 

5.0 

3.5| 

4.3 

870 

399 

838 

3 80 

3 30 

2.60 

Arismna 

6 

6 

7 

0.0 

8.0 

8.0 

30 

40 

56 

4. 60 

4.20 

3.50 

California 

206 

240 

305 

13. 1 

19.0 

17.9 

2,699 

4, .560 

5, 460 

5. 20 

4. 10 

3.00 

United States 

1,576 

1,606 

1,659 

9.6 

12.4 

10.3 

1 

15,164 

19,928 

17, 1H8 

I ^ 74 

3 28 

2.93 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


i Prelinunary. * November 15 price. 


Table 227. — Beans, dry: Carlot shipments by Stale of origin, 1920-1926 


State 

1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 

Now York 

Michigan 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Now Mexico 

California 

Other States- 

Total 

Cars 

656 
3,187 
186 
231 
008 
3, 066 
i68 

Cars 

1,327 

6,990 

146 

642 

974 

3,864 

122 

Cars 

1,599 

6,087 

395 

483 

289 

3,822 

86 

Cars 1 
1, 776 
6,998 
604 
1,091 
85 
3,284 
163 

Cars 1 
1,917 
8,701 
1,095 

1, 454 
275 
2,230 
231 

Cam 

1,527 

8,748 

1,788 

2,426 

307 

t 2,278 

466 

Cars 

909 
8,972 
1,521 
2, 113 
337 
2, 673 
475 

8,981 

12, 955 

11,701 

12,990 

16,903 

17, 540 

17,090 


Division of Statistical and Uistoricai Reaeardi. Compiled from reports of Divteion of Fruits and Voge* 
tables. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

' Prelixnlnary. 
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TabIjSs 228. — Beans f dried: Wholesale price per 100 pounds^ 1920--19ii6 

BOSTON, PEA 1 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Dotts. 

Polls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1320 

7.61 

7.62 

7.46 

7.29 

7.62 

7.62 

7.69 

6.99 

6.88 

6.36 

6.67 

6.14 

6.98 

102L--- 

4.98 

4.68 

4.64 

4.62 

4.44 

4.64 

4.68 

4.96 

I 5.41 

6.24 

6.34 

6.08 

4.88 

1922 

6.14 

5. 76 

6.88 

7.34 

8. 14 

9.69 

9.76 

9.03 

7.06 

6.97 

7.68 

7. 81 

7.60 

1923 

7.62 

7. 71 

; 7.66 

7.60 

7.27 

7.36 

7. 18 

6.89 

7.40 

7.76 

7.79 

7. 12 

7.44 

1924 

7.08 

7.40 

' 7.30 

7.28 

7. 12 

7.12 

7.16 

7.68 

8.04 

8.18 

a 10 

8.00 

7.64 

1925 

6.94 

7.20 

6.91 

6.00 

a 31 

6.34 

6.17 

6.89 

5.60 

6.49 

6.86 

6.90 

6.26 

1926 

5.67 

5.49 

6.32 

6.06 

5.01 

6.48 

6.66 

6.48 ' 

6.28 

5.98 

6.32 

6.11 

6.57 


CHICAOO, PEA i 


1920 

7.76 

7. 40 

7.04 

7. 16 

7.68 

8.07 

7.18 

6. 75 

6.75 

6.13 

4 82 

4.62 

a78 

1921 

4.38 

4.56 

4.56 

406 

4 01 

4 26 

4.02 

4.84 

6.34 

6.22 

6.17 

4.94 

4 61 

1922 

4.93 

5. 76 

7.01 

7.60 

7.82 

9.95 

9.78 

9. 15 

6. 14 

6. 75 

7.04 

a63 

7.46 

192.1 

8.25 

8.43 

8.18 

7.83 

7.79 

7. 76 

6. GO 

6.08 

6.99 

6.35 

a 10 

5.54 

7.04 

1924 

5. 30 

6.36 

5 23 

5. 17 i 

4.93 1 

4 96 

6.00 

6.48 

a 31 

a 07 

6.88 

6.84 

5.46 

1926 

6.64 

6. 37 

6. 39 

6. 25 j 

6.14 1 

C.02 

6.10 

6.08 

6.69 

ail 

6.70 

6.45 

6.16 

1920 

5.42 

6. 05 

4.56 

4.47 

1 

440 

i 

4.09 

4.67 

4.66 

4.68 

6.66 

5.79 ' 

5.44 

496 


SAN FRANCISCO, SMALL WHITES 


1920 

6.6^ 

6.63 

6.40 

6. 94 

6.20 

6.40 

6.29 

.5.72 

5.58 

4 66 

4.38 

4 19 

5.72 

1921 

3.82 

3.86 

3.63 

3.49 

3.39 

3.42 

3.68 

4 22 

4.55 

4.68 

4 79 

4 79 

4 03 

1923 

4.89 

a 25 

6.08 

6. 50 

6.68 

7.50 

7.39 

6.33 

.5. 40 

5.59 

6. 11 

6.48 

6. 18 

1923 

7.48 

7.23 

7 27- 

7.22 

6. 76 

6.81 

6.42 

6. 05 

6. 76 

6.05 

6.09 

5.92 

6.67 

1924 

6.92 

6. 18 

6.03 

6.02 

6.04 

6. 29 

7.04 

7.29 

7.86 

8.00 

7.B9 

7. 18 

6. 81 

192.’) 

7.22 

7.71 

7.54 : 

7. 49 

7.38 

7.31 

7.42 

7.42 

7.32 

6.20 1 

6.71 

5.98 

7.00 

1926 

a26 

6.26 

6.97 

6.87 

6.02 

a 67 

6.83 

5.95 

5.66 

5.89 

6.94 

5.81 

6.88 


LIMA, CALIFORNIA, AT NEW YORK< 


1920.... 

14 45 

14. 31 

12.13 

11.84 

i 

1 1L95 

12. 67 

12.84 

12.46 

11.62 

a 47 

8.18 

7,97 

11.67 

1921 

7.62 

7.67 

7. 10 

6.56 

1 6.77 

6.90 

6.55 i 

6.69 

6.79 

6,65 

7.05 i 

7.32 

a97 

1922 

7.40 

8.88 

9.66 

9.68 

10.00 

10. 18 

10. 22 1 

9.84 

a 91 

8.49 

a 65 i 

8. 91 

9.24 

1923 

9.39 

9.79 

9.69 

9.41 

8.59 

8.80 

8.25 

8.55 

9.40 

9.84 

10.41 

10.09 

9.34 

1924. . . 

10. 81 

11.30 

12.40 

12.68 

32,48 

12.69 

12. 62 

13.04 

ia«2 

14 42 

14 12 

13.89 

12,83 

1925 

14 41 

16.00 

14 79 

14 86 

14.94 

15. 27 

15.79 

16.27 

15.92 

14 a 

13.24 

11.88 

14 71 

1920 

11.83 

12.06 

11.20 

10.13 

9. 15 

a88 

are | 

8.55 

a94 

a44 

7.68 j 

7.01 

0.39 


LIMA, MADAGASCAR, AT NEW YORK « 


1020 

10.26 

10. 16 

9. 32 

8.44 

7.83 

7.58 

7. 46 

6.77 

6.08 

4. 97 

4 50 

4 38 

7.31 

1921 

3. 92 

3.88 

3.a3 

3. a? 

3.03 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

(») 

(*} 


1922 

(‘1 

(‘) 

(*) 

aH8 

6.88 

a 88 

7. 1(L 

7. 25 

7.20 

7.12 

7. 12 

(*) 


1023 

(0 

6.25 

6.51 

6.69 

6.24 

6,47 

a27 

6. 16 

6.05 

7.44 

7.92 

7.72 


1924 

7.84 

9.02 

9.65 

10.32 

10.33 

10.02 

9.84 i 

la 50 

11.24 

12. 03 

12.36 

12.38 

10. 45 

1925. 

12. 35 

12.60 

12. 75 

12. 51 

12.38 

12. 3S 

12. 45 1 

12.59 

12.39 

11.93 

11. 14 

10.03 

12. 12 

1926 j 

9,64 1 

9.02 

9,34 

8.71 

1 

7,98 

7.88 

7.73 1 

1 

7.58 i 

7.38 1 

7. 12 

7.12 

(») 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


^ Com^led from the Boston Chamber of (Commerce, weekly, 1820-1926; from the Boston Produoo 
Market Report, weekly, 1026. 

J (’ompiied from the Chimgo Daily Trade Bullefin. 

'* C'Omplled from the San Francisco Commercial News, dally. 

* Compiled from Producers Price Ourieut, daily, 

* No (luotations. 
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Table 229 . — Soy beans: Estimated price per bushel t received by producers^ United 

StcUeSy 191S-1926 


Year begirining October 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 15 

Deo. 15 

Jan. 16 

Feb. 15 

Weighted 

average 


Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

1913 

1.96 

1.87 

1.72 

1.96 

1.80 

1.76 

im - - 

2.08/ 

2.18 

2.24 

2. 36 

2.26 

2.18 

1916 

1.88 

2.08 

2.23 

2.31 

2.39 

2.11 

1916 - - 

i 2.13 

2.13 

2.18 

1 2.26 

2.45 

2,16 

1917 - 

2.73 

2.86 

3.33 

3.47 

3.82 

3.06 

1918 - 

3.36 

j 3.20 

a29 

3.00 

3.00 

3.23 

1919 - 

3.34 

3.36 

3.44 

3.76 

4.05 

8. 45 

1920 

3. 41 

3.00 

2.28 

2.18 

2.17 

2.80 

1921 - 

2.20 

2.22 

2.06 

2. 11 

2. 16 

2.17 

1922 - 

1,89 

2.06 

1.97 

2.07 

% 13 

2.00 

1923 

2.09 

2.11 

2.11 

2.23 

2.26 

2.12 

1924 i 

2.23 

2.16 

2.36 

2.59 

2. 64 

2.20 

1925 - ! 

1926 * 

; 2.27 

1.97 1 

2.18 

1.85 

2.17 

1.83 

2.38 

2.33 

2.23 






Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 230. — Soy-bean seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Baltimore and St. LouiSy 1920-1926 


Year 

Baltimore 

St. Louis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Average 1921-1925 


3.96 

4.06 

4. 10 

4. 14 


4. 40 

4. 67 

4.68 

188 

162 

162 

1920 

0.80 

"aoo 

8.00 

8.00 

8.60 

7 . 88 

8. 10 

10.00 

9.90 

iToT 

10. 00 

9.53 

mi 

‘A ir» 

50 

A tiO 

3.75 

4. 70 

3.72 

4. HO 

5. 40 

5. 75 

&JS) 

5 40 

5. 17 

1922 

3.20 

3.50 

3.50 

3.60 

3.30 

3.40 

4.00 

4.00 

4.30 

3.85 

155 

1 12 

1923. 


4,00 

4.00 

3.80 

3. 75 


5.00 

4.76 

4. 50 

4.50 

195 

174 

1924 


4 00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

4. ‘10 

4. 70 

A 70 

170 ' 

4.70 

4. 60 

4 68 

1925 

5. 10 

4.90 

5.25 

4.95 i 

3.96 

4.83 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.76 

3.60 

3. 87 

1926. 

3.35 

3. 42 

3.60 

3.56 

4.62 

3.69 

3,66 

3, 61 

3.88 

125 

186 1 

lai 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Gomniled from weekly reports of the Diviaion of Hay, 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the averai?e wholesale welling prices for hij?h quality seed, as reported 
to the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, b> seedsmen in these markets. 


Table 231. — Cowpeas: Estimated price per bushely received hg producersy United 

States, 1915-1926 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

Bept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

Jane 

15 

July 

15 

W^bt- 

average 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

C7<#. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1915 

174.4 

166.4 

166.0 

161.4 

161. 

156,3 

167.2 

163.7 

150.2 

148.8 

14a 0 

135.1 

161.9 

1916 

14L3 

142.4 

148, 1 

161,0 

177.0 

192.2 

210.0 

231.8 

253.4 

293.1 

306.1 

3012 

189 7 

1917 

265.4 

217.0 

219.5 

227.1 

287.5 

282.2 

292.6 

301.6 

292.8 

288.8 

202.8 

287.4 

MS.» 

248.4 

3418 

236.2 

264.3 

1918 

241.3 

226.2 

233.9 

231.4 

287.6 

238.9 

262.1 

248.8 

2C7.6 

1919 

310,3 

269.4 

260.9 

27a 7 

28ad 

312.9 

872.4 

394.0 

421.4 

484.4 

483.7 

47a 6 

819.4 

1920 

422.7 

368.8 

273.7 

243.4 

220.0 

197.2 

2012 

204.7 

216.6 

248.7 

265.1 

287.2 

273.8 

1921. 

240.9 

199.7 

201.2 

1818 

17a 1 

171.9 

179.7 

186.8 

1818 

18a ft 

1810 

170.0 

190.7 

1922 

166.5 

! 167.4 

163.6 

168.6 

167.4 

187.0 

197.6 

198.2 

208.0 

20a6 

217.2 

221.3 

1718 

1923 

' 208.1 

187.2 

105.4 

1915 

20a9 

211.5 

221.1 

231.9 

246.3 

1 263.4 

2814 

285.6 

213. 6 

1924 

266.6 

24a7 

231.5 

234.4 

25a2 

282.0 

316. 1 

342.9 

366.7 

369.5 

384.0 

3019 

2717 

1926 

1926 

323.7 

322.3 

311.6 

279.2 

293.3 

234.2 

297.8 

205.2 

287.2 

194.7 

802,7 

320.9 

337.1 

349.9 

342.6 

1 

8418 

1 847.0 

3011 




i 


1 



1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 232 . — Cowpea seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Baltimore and SL Louis, 1920-19^6 


Year 

Baltimore 

St. Louis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ddh. 

1 6. 13 

May 

DaU. 
6.36 1 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Average, 1021-'1926 

Dolls. 

4.79 

DolU. 

4,95 

Dolh 

4.90 

Dollt. 

5.02 

DoUi. 

\ 4.66 

DoUi. 
j 4.79 

DoUs. 

4.93 

DoUs. 
j 5.08 

DdiU. 

5.68 

Dolls. 

5.01 

1920- - - 

7. 20 

9.00 

«.00 

9.00 

1 9.60 1 

8.76 

10.60 

12.76 

11.25 1 

10.66 

11.00 

~2^ 

1921 - 

4, 50 

4.60 

4. 60 

5. 30 

' 6.20 ! 

5.00 

4.00 

4 20 

4.46 

5.05 

0. 50 1 

4.84 

1922,.. 

3 70 

! 4.00 

4.00 

4. 00 

1 4.00 

3.94 

3.20 

3. 16 

3.66 

a 76 

3,75 j 

3.50 

1923 - .! 

4. 25 

4.25 

4. 26 

4.25 

4.26 

4.26 

6.00 

4. 05 

4.75 

4.75 

4. 95 

4.88 

1924 - i 

5.00 

5.60 

6 . 26 

6.60 

6.75 

5.42 

4.60 

4. 95 

5.00 

6.06 

6.90 

5. 10 

1925. - 

6.60 ' 

6.50 

6.60 ' 

6.50 ! 

6.56 

6.51 

6.50 

6 . 70 

6.80 

6.80 

6.80 

6 . 72 

192t. 


7.08 

7. 10 

7.06 

7.02 


7,50 

7.38 

7.00 

6.81 

C. 75 

7.09 







Division of Siatistiral and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay. 
Feed, and B«ed. These pjices are the averac« wholosaJe selling priaos tor high quality seed, as reportea 
to the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmtm m these markets. 


Table 233. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and November 15 price, United 

Htates, 1915-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
recei ved 
by pro- 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

1915 

Acres 
230, 100 
235,200 

Pounds 
454. 1 

Short tons 
52. 242 
38, 726 

Dollars 

91.07 

1921 

>4rr« 
222,006 
i 275,600 

Pounds 
344. 2 
271.3 

Short tons 
38,200 
37, 300 

Dollars 
72.20 
219. 46 

1916 

329.3 

172.75 

1922 

1917 

346,000 

332. ft 

67,400 

292. 75 

1923 

636,000 

302. 8 

1 81, 153 

160. 06 

1918 

306. 000 

340.4 

62,300 

233.87 

1924 

451,000 

346. 8 

1 78, 2U0 

95. 63 

1910 

352, (XjO 

303.4 

53,400 1 

154.57 

1925 

223,000 

264.6 

29,500 

1 143. 02 

1920 

276, 500 

265.0 

36,500 

m 16 

1926 > 

298,000 

346.6 

51,600 

8 78. 49 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstiiuates. 

J Weighted average of the season to Decemlwr 1. 2 Preliminary. » Deoomber 1 price. 


Table 234. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, by States^ 

192^f-1926 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per ton re- 
ceived by pro- 
ducers Dec. 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

j 1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

1924 > 

1925* 

1026 


j UOOO 

1,000 

i,tw 











acies 

aaes 

acres 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Illinois. 

49 

30 

37 

450 

660 

420 

11,000 

8,400 

7,800 

160 

176 

116 

Missouri 

4 

4 

3 

300 

322 

250 

600 

eoo 

400 

160 

200 

87 

Kansiis... 

46 

22 

31 

296 

286 

327 

6,600 

3 , 100 

5, 100 

95 

120 

85 

'I’onnessoe. 

2 



350 ! 



400 


•- 

100 



Oklahoma 

240 j 

108 

151 

3(i9 i 

205 

375 

45, 400 

ii, 106 

28,300 

85 

136 

-70 

Texas. 

23 

11 

15 

418 

318 

410 

4,800 

1, 700 

3, 100 

100 

140 

75 

Colorado 

34 

24 

32 

170 

160 

150 

2,900 

i 1,900 

2, 400 

60 

140 

83 

Now Mexico.. 

48 i 

24 

29 

270 

225 

300 

6,600 

2,700 

4, 400 

85 

90 

60 

United States 

451 

223 

293 

. - 1 

:m.H : 

i 

264.6 

345.*6 

78,200 

29,600 

51,500 

95.63 

1 

Ha 02 

78.49 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Prellininary. « Nov. 16 price. * Weighted average of the season to Deo. 1 . 
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COTTON 

Table 235. — Cotton: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc,, U nited States, 

1909-19Se 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

picked 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

pound 
receiv- 
ed by 
pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

1 

III 


New York closing 
prices pound, 

on mladling up- 1 
land 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 

1 

Im- 
ports, 
liscfd 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 9 

value 
per 
acre ^ 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 
ing May 

excluding 
linters, 
fisctil 
year l>o- 

Low 

High 

§ 

High 

July » 3 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

DoU 




1 



Average: 

acres 

Lbs. 

bales 

CenU 

1 dollars 

lars 

Cts. 

Cfs. 

C/s. 

' C/s. 

! Bales* 

Baks 0 

1909-1913.. 

34,152 

182. 5 

13, OSS 

12.6 

777 , 148 

22.76 

12. 78 

13. 65 

13. 17 

14. 14 

8,839,604 

232, 12^i 

1914-1920.. 

34,046 

171.6 


20.4 

1,214,420 

35.05 

20.75 

23.24 

120.78 

[23. 73 

6,100,463 

371, 559 

1921-1925.. 

37, 616 

146.4 

11,618 

22.2 

1,276,329 

33.93 

23.74 

26.98 

23.04 

26.46 

6,786,883 

387, 384 

1909 

IM), 9381 

i l.'yl. 3 

10, m 

13.9 

697, 681 

22.55 

14. 65 

16. 15 

14.60 

16. 05 

6, 413, 416 

179, 995 

1910 

32,403 

1 170.7 

11,009 

14.1 

820,407 

25. 32 

14.80 

15.25 

15. 35 

10. 15 

a 007, 882 

23a 01/) 

1911 

30, 015 

i 207. 7 

15, 69a 

as 

1 687, 888 

19.08 

9.20 

9. 65 

11. 30 

11. to 

11,070,251 

229, (>65 

1912.. 

34,283 

190.9 

IS, 70S 

11.9 

1 817,065 

23 83 

12.75 

13. 20 

11. 80 

12. 10 

9, 124, 591 

264, 921 

1913 

37, 089 

182.0 

14, 166 

12.2 

I 862,706 

23.26 

12.60 

13. 60 

12. 90 

14. 60 

9, 621, 881 

268,048 

1914... 

36, 832 

209.2 

16 , isr> 

0.8 

649, 036 

14. 91 

7. 25 

7. 80j 

9. 50 

10. 40 

8,681,467 

387. 4:.7 

1915 

31,412 

170.3 

11,192 

11 3 

631,160 

20. 10 

U.9.1 

12. 75 

J2. SO 

13. 35 

6, 917,084 

487, 032 

1910 

34,985 

166.6 

11, 460 

19.0 

1, 12 : 1 295 

32, 08 

16.20 

20. 30 

19. COi 

22. 30 

5, 702, 213, 

307, 6(jf) 

1917... 

33,841 

159.7 

11, SOS 

27.7 

2, 566, 198 

46.28 

29. a5 

31. 86 

26. 70 

30. 10 

4, 454, 898 

216, 162 

1918 

30,006 

159.0 

' 13,04! 

27.6 

1,663,633 

46.20 

27.50 

00 

26 90 

34.00 

5, 441, m 

210, / 20 

1919 

33, 56f) 

101. 5 

11,431 

37). 0 

2, 0;i4, 658 

60.62 

38.00 

40. 25 

40. 00 

[43.00 

7,035,507 

722,414 

1920 

35, 878 

178.4 

13, 440 

13.9 

933, 058 

26.02 

14. 50 

10 70 

12. 46 

13, 16 

5, 670, 106 

263, 170 

1921 

30, 609 

124. 6 

7, 954 

16.2 

643,933 

21. 11 

17. 50 

19. 46 

lia 95 

|21. 80 

0, 591, 839 

374, 722 

1922 

3.3,036 

141 2 

0, 755 

23.8 

1, !00,9fi8 

35. 14 

21. 65 

26.80 

[26. 30 

[28.90 

5, 2*),% 518 

403, 981 

192;j 

1 37,123 

t 130. 6 

10, 140 

31.0 

1, 571, 829 

42.34 

134. 35 

37. 66 

30.05 

132. a5 

5,783,698 

305, 489 

1924 

41,300 

1 167. 4 1 

18,628 

22.6 

1, 540, 884 

1 37.26 

[23. 15 

2190 

20 

24. 40 

8, 23a 817 

324, 461 

1926 

40, 053 

167. 2 

16 , 104 

la 2 

l,464,0:i2 

31.79 

19. 15 

21. 10 

na 70 


a 109, 544 

1 338,230 

1926 ‘ 

47,663 

187.0 

18,618 

10.9 

1, 016, 346 

21.33 

12 15 

13. 10 


jl9. 36 

1 














Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures In italics arc census returns; acreage revised on census 
basis. 

» Based on farm priw DccemlxJr 1. 

* Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of United States, 19(X>-1918, and the June issue of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce, 1919“1926. 

3 Cotton, inchiding linters piior to 1914. 

* of 5C0 pound.s gros.s woiglit. 

‘ Bales of 478 pounds net weight. 

® Preliminary. 

Table 236. — Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1916- 
[Tbousand acres— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

i 1922 

j 1923 

1 

1921 

1925 

1926 ' 

Missouri 

133 

153 

148 1 

126 

136 

103 

198 


493 

.520 

4HH 

Virginia. 

42 

50 

44 

42 

42 

34 

65 

1 74 

102 

100 

lOi 

North Carolina. 

1,451 

1. 515 

1,600 

1.490 

1,587 

1, 403 

1,626 

1 1,679 

2, 005 

2,017 

2. 02‘i 

South Garolina 

2, 780 

2,837 

3, 001 

2,835 

2,964 

2, 571 

1,912 

1 1,96.5 

2. 4(M i 

2, 661 

2, 732 

Georgia 

5, 277 

5, 195 i 

6. 341 

6,220 

4,900 

4. 172 

3,418 

3,421 

3,046 I 

3. 589 1 

4, 029 

Florida 

191 

183 

167 

103 

100 

65 

118 

147 

80 1 

toi 

109 

Tennessee 

887 

882 

902 

76H 

840 

1 634 

986 

1, 172 

996 1 

1, ITS 

1. 178 

Alabama 

3, 226 

1, 977 

2, 570 

2, 701 

2. 868 

2, 235 

2, 771 

3. 079 

3,055 1 

3,504 

3.713 

Mississippi 

3, 1 10 

2,788 

3, 188 

2,848 

2, 960 

2, 628 

' 3,014 

3,170 

1 2, 981 i 

3,466 1 

3, 708 

Arkansas 

2,000 

2,740 

2, 9V1 

2, 725 

2,980 

2, 382 

2, 799 

1 3,026 

3,094 

3,738 

3, 782 

Louisiana 

i 1,250 

1.454 

1,683 

1,527 

3,470 

1, 168 

1,140 

' 1,405 

1,616 

1,874 

1,900 

Oklahoma 

2,562 

2, 783 

2.998 

2,424 

2.749 

2. 206 

2, 915 

3, 197 

8, 861 

6.214 

4.912 

Texas 

11,400 

11,092 

11,233 

10, 476 

11,898 

10, 746 

J 1, 874 

14, 1.50 ! 

17,175 

17.<X)8 1 

18, 303 

New Mexico _ . 




• 




60 

101 

107 

120 

Arizona 

t 

41 

95 1 

107 

230 

90 

10! 

127 

180 

162 

l(i7 

California 

> 52 

130 

85 

85 

150 

5-5 

67 

83 

130 

169 

101) 

All other 

25 1 

15 

J2 

10 

— 

24 

18 

44 

13 

41 

67 

48 

United States 

34,98-5 1 


36,008 

33, 566 

35, 878 

30, 509 

33, 036 

.37, 123 

41,360 

46,053 

47. 0.73 

Lower California (old 


'33,841 j 





t 





Mexico),.. 


i 

88 

100 

1 125 

85 

135 

150 

1 137 

150 

L 

130 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^ Preliminary. 
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Table 237. — Colton: Yield per aci'e, by Statee, 19S1~1928 


State 

Av- 

eiiige 

1921- 

1925 

1021 



1022 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av- 

erage 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1025 

1926 



Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

hbs. 

lAts. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mo 

203 

325 

300 

171 

185 

276 

250 

La 

152 

114 

144 

125 

145 

232 

200 

Vfi 

243 

230 

230 

326 

180 

250 

260 

Okla 

129 

104 

103 

98 

187 

156 

190 

N. C 

252 

204 

250 

290 

190 

1 201 

295 

Tex. 

126 

98 

130 

147 

138 

113 

154 

H 0 

154 

140 

123 1 

187 

160 

160 

180 

N. Mex 



1 

230 

266 

298 

287 

Ga 

117 

90 

100 i 

82 

157 

155 

176 

Aria 

278 1 

242 j 

222 

292 

285 

350 

330 

Fla 

106 

80 

102 

40 

130 

180 j 

145 

Calif 

271 

2.58 

188 

285 

284 

340 

382 


178 

228 

100 

92 

170 

210 

193 









Ala 

139 

124 

142 

91 

154 

185 

192 

U. 8 

145. 5 

124. 5 

141.2 

130. c; 

157.4 

107.2 

187.0 

Miss 

109 

148 

157 

91 

176 

276 

245 



1 






Ark 

161 

160 

173 

98 

169 

205 

205 



1 


1 

1 

1 



Division of Crop end Livestoqjc Estimates. 


Table 238 . — Cotton: Production of lint {excluding linters) in 5(X)-pound gross* 
vjeighi bales, bxj States, year beginning Autjxisi 1, 1916-1926 

[Thousand bales— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

i 

1919 , 

1 

1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

j 1925 

1926 ij 

M issouri 

63 

61 

1 62 

64 

79 

70 1 

» 149 i 

2 127 

* 193 

i 2 299 

255 

Virginia 

27 

19 

26 

23 

21 

, 16 ! 

27 1 

61 

39 

58 1 

65 

North Carolina 

055 

618 

898 

830 

926 

776 1 

852 1 

1,020 

825 

1, 102 1 

1,250 

South Carolina 

982 

1 . 2:17 

1, 670 

1,426 1 

1,623 

755 1 

492 i 

770 

807 

889 

1,030 

Georgia 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,660 

1,415 

787 

716 

688 

*1, 002 i 

1,164 

1,476 

Florida 

41 

38 

29 : 

18 

18 

11 

25 

12 

2 22 

38 

33 

Tennoesee ' 

382 

241 

830 ' 

310 

.325 

302 

391 

* 226 

*354 

2 516 

475 

Alabama 

6.'t3 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

823 

687 

» 985 

1, 357 

1,490 

Mississippi 

812 

906 

1,226 

961 

895 

813 

989 

604 

1,09V) 

1,991 

1,930 

Arkansas 

1, 134 i 

974, 

987 

884 

1,214 

797 

2 1,012 

2 622 

*1,094 

2 1,600 

1,C20 

Louisiana i 

443 i 

639 1 

588 

298 

388 

279 

.343 

368 

493 

910 

820 

Oklahoma 1 

824 ! 

959 

577 

1,016 

1,336 

481 

627 

650 

1,511 

1.091 

1,960 

Texas j 

3,?i6 

3, 126 

2,697 

3,099 

4,845 1 

2,198 

3, 222 

1*4,340 

24,949 

24 , 163 

5,900 

New Mexico 






6 

12 


3 57 1 

2 66 

72 

Arizoua.. 


22 

i 56 

aoj 

203 

1 

45 

47 1 

^ j 
1 78 1 

1 108 

119 J 

115 

California 

44 

58 

67 

56 

75 

34 

21 

54 

77 

122 

128 

All other. 

14 

6 

6 

5 1 

13 

3 


>8 j 

* 14 

» 26 

20 

United States. -- 

11. 450 

11,302 

1 

12,011 

1 

11,421 ' 

1 13, 440 j 

1 7,954 

9,755 i 

|10, 140 j 

13,628 

46, 104 

1 18,618 


Division o( Crop and Livwlock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

> Preliminary estimate of the Department of Agriculture 

® Slight difiorences from census fbnires on ginniugs duo to giniungs in one State of cotton grown in 
another. 



064 YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1926 

Table 239. — Cotton {linters): Production f United States ^ 1909-1925 


Year beginning August 

Production, 
in 600-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales 

Year beginning August 

Production, 
in 600-ib. 
gross-weight 
hales 

, Average: 

1909-1913 


1916 

1, 830, 714 
1, 126, 719 
929, 616 
607, QG9 
440,313 

602,711 

888,896 

737,277 

1917 

1914-1 920j.- -- - 

1918 _ _ 

1921-1925 

1919 


1920 

1909 - - 

310,433 
397,072 
667, 675 
609,694 


1910 

1921 

397, 752 
607, 779 
668,600 
897, 375 
1,114,877 

1911 - 

1922 

1912 

1923 

1913 

638,881 

1924 


1925 

1914 

856,900 
931, 141 


1915 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Oom piled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Table 240 . — Fertilizer ^ commercial: Sold in cotton States, based on sale of fertilizer 

tags, 1920-1926 


State 

Year 

ending 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 » 

1926 » 



Short tons 

Short tons^ 

Short tom 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tom 

Short tons 

Virginia 

1 Dec. 31 

466, 227 

369,490 

449,942 1 

*302, 211 , 

* 343, 793 

349, 977 

330,305 

North Carolina 

June 30 

1, 222, 103 

831,684 

1, 036,430 

1, 190,683 

1,189,315 

1,217, 467 

1, 213, 17(5 

South Carolina. 

Jime 24 

1, 253, m 

669. 484 

606, 768 

078, 795 

879,093 

896, 877 

840, 955 

Georgia 3 

; June 28 

1, 039, 048 

656, 673 

665,084 

677,040 

690, 075 

789,822 

775, 1.50 

Florida. 

May 31 

272,310 

289,857 

329,668 

379,000 

380, 621 

361,849 

3.56, 373 

Alabama. 

Sept. 30 

1 391, 170 

179,647 

293, 147 

434, 374 

472,412 

679, 127 

600, 65.5 

Mississippi,- 

.._do 

139i, 100 

60,809 

130,648 

215,861 

213,510 

267, 113 

280, 010 

Louisiana 

Aug. 31 

1 96,803 

38,760 

66, 470 

107, 308 

129,288 

106,988 

114,922 

Texas 

! May 31 

i 50,700 

19,204 

33,420 

1 75, 699 

120, 000 

103,663 

135. 000 

Arkansas 

Sept. 30 

' 09,036 

1 14, 660 

40,326 

74, 590 

84,096 

123,742 

136, 74,1 

Tennessee 

May 31 

112,102 

! 84,044 

96,992 

112, 650 

117, 137 

136,270 

166, 24S 

Missouri 


77,888 

8,022 

7,900 


1 










Total 


5, 104, 508 

p, 1 12, 084 

3, 629, 794 

1 

4, 248, 079 

4, 020, 145 

4, 886, 386 

j 4,930,437 


Divlsiou of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Crop an-i 
Livestock Estimates. Figures for earlier years apiiear in previous issues of the Ycai-book 

J Sales as reported to the following dates: For 1926, June 30 for Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia; 
June 26 for South Carolina; May 31 for Florida, Texa^ and Tennessee; Sept. 30 for Alabama, Mississipi^, 
and Arkensas; and Aug. 31 for Ix)iiisiana, For 1926, Juno 30 for Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Miasisslpi)i, 
and Arkansas; June 26 for South Carolina; June 28 for North Carolina and Louisiana; Apr. 30 for Floriaa; 
May 1 for Texas; and June 1 for Tenneesee. 

> Year ending June 30. 

* In Georgia, tags bought in one year can be held by dealers and used in the following year. 




Table 241. — Fertilizer used on cotton, 1924-~1926 


STATISTICS OP FIELD CEOPS OTHER THAN GBAIN 
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Table 242 . — Cotton ginned to specified dates and total, by seasons, United States, 1909-1926 
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Total 

1 

151 
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49911 99IIIII 

f • 1 1 9 9 111111 II * Cb M R 
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19(99 III9III ^ ^ 

III49 9II9I9I ItfOtO^ 

1 1 f 1 f 9 1 1 1 9 1 1 III rH 

1 J f I 1 1 1 1 9 9 4 1 111 

11949 II4994I III 
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f 

ssi 

till 

< 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census; quantities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half 
bales. Linters not included. 

1 Includes cotton ginned after Jan. 16 and estimated quantities not ginned on Mar. 1. Quantities in Table 321 converted from running bales, average weight, by deducting 
average weight of bagging and ties, by States. 



Table 243. — Cotton: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1000-10 to 191S-14, lOBl-22 to 10S3—S6, annual 19Slf—SS 

to 1926-S7 
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m rEMtBOOK OF AGRiCULTORE, 1926 

Table 244 . — Colton: Production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 1913-1 
1921-32 to 1925-26, annual 1922-23 to 1926-27 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Country 

Year beginning Aug. 1 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
1926-26 

1922-23 

1923-34 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27, 

prelim- 

inary 

NORTH AMERICA 








United States ’ 

13, 083, 000 

11,618,000 

9, 762, 000 

10, 140,000 

13, 628, 000 

1C, 104, 000 

18,618,000 

Mexico 

187, OoO 

204,830 

201, MO 

1 175, 380 

298.000 

202,200 

1 39r>, 000 

Total North Arnerieau 








countries reporting 








1909-10 to 192^26 

13,220,006 

11,722,830 

9,963,540 

10,315, 380,13,926,000 

16, 306, 000 

,10,014,000 

SOUTH AND CENTRA! AMKRICA 








AND WEST INDIES 









110,000 

198, 439 

197. 115 

202.983 

206. 985 

2 200,000 


Ecuador - 

*297 

7,020 

4,313 

11 , 079 ; 11, 

2 6, 1001 

^ 0, 340 


387, 000 

6(i7,900 

553,000 

576. 04)0 

606. 000 

eOl, 5(H) 


Paraguay 

* 92 

9,469 

5, 844 

16, 2651 12. 332 

10, 400 



2,314 

60,487 

25,994 

58. 8461 66. 068 

134, 800 



J 75 

'847 

162 

709 

1,.549 

l,600l 


ITai-ti - 

» 9,300 

16, 672 

15,505 

15,500 

15, 300 

15, 000 

1 

Dominican liepublic ® 

« 992 

MOO 

374 

448 


1 



« 1,319 

1,357 

1,046 

1,020 

1,900 

1,9(K.V 


Salvatior. 


« 11,260 

11 ' dOOi 

i 11,000' 


British West Indies 

C, 058 

4 ; 698 

5,656 

5,329 

4 ; 579 

1 4,395^ 


Total South and Central 








American countries and 








West India reporting 








1909-10 to 1925-26 

i 513,047 

847, 22(i 

795,565 

857, 105 

897, OOC 

95.5,617 


EUROPE 



1 



1 

1 

Italy 

5, 212 

7 4,700 

4,600 

5,000 

4,500 

1 


Yugoslavia 

922 

1 887 

259 

' 203 

386 

too! 


Greece 

16, 770 

11,005 

8, 377 

11, 135 

18, 825 

14,800 

2 35, 000 

Bulgaria 

842 

1,708 

964 

i 1,795 

2,959 

1,700! 

3, 000 

Malta 

433 

377 

1 161 

100 

480 

6551 

424 

Spain ' 


8 7.54 

I 318 

3H 

1 , . . 

1,266 

a 1,218' 

3, 000 

Total European countries 


i 






reporting 1909-10 to 








1925-26 

1,275 

2, 085 

1,126 

1, 895 

i 3, 4.3f9 

2, 365 


AFRICA 








Algeria 

7 1, 370 

1,929 

392 

793 

2,230 

5,800 

11,0')0 

Morocco (Freiich). 






800 

1'0'J 

French West Africa: 




i 


1 


Dahomey ® 

664 

« 1,422 

1,448 

1, 48.3 

» 1,4H3 

1 


Ivory Coast * 

8 212 

«916 

914 

1^211 

* l'212 



French Quinca ^ 

8 167 

362 

346 

375 

404 

461 


Senegal 


1,909 

2, 075 

1, 199 

1,845 

2, 707 


French Sudan 


* 5, 189 

6,635 


4, 843 


Upper Volta 


6,721 

331 

4,612 

10|972 

11,069 


French Togo 

2,312 

8 4, 720 

3,638 

<598 

7 ' 615 


Nigeria 

8,702 

23, 577 

14, 082 

21,368 

30, 475 

39,330 


French Equatorial Africa - 

« 1 , 170 

1,073 

1, 172 

1,408 


Egypt 

1,45.3,000 

1,356,400 

1,391,000 

1,363,000 

1,607,000 

1,639,000 

1 , 497,696 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

14. 455 

46.844 

23, 087 

38,221 

40,665 

110,000 

120,090 

Italian Somaliland 

a 510 

« 1,336 

1, 196 

1,760 

2, 305 

5,000 


Eritrea 

• 1,022 

• 1,269 

692 

1,384 

2,780 


Gold Coast 

103 

8690 

660 

837 

1,250 



Belgian Congo. 


* 11,442 

6,964 

15, 8314 

18,450 



Kenya 

552 

•3,606 

1,004 

1,674 

11,281 



Uganda 

20.338 

108,971 

73, 678 

107, 619 

164. 046 

159.166 



* Linters not included. Production of llnters during this period has been: Average 190^10 to 1913-14, 
502.711 bales; 1922-23, 607,779 bales; 192^24, 668,000 bales; 1924-26, 897,376 bales; 1926-26, 1,114,877 bales. 

• From an uuofflci^ source. • Average for four years. 

» Exports. ’ Average for three years. 

< For season 1916-16. • For one year only. 

^ * Average for two years, 
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Tabm 244. — Cotton: Prodwiion in specified countries, average 1900-10 to 191S-li, 
1921-02 to 1926-26, annual 1922-2S to 1926-27 — Continued 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Year beginning Aug. 1 


Country 


Average, 

190d-10tol 

1913-14 


Average, 
1921-22 to| 
1925-26 


1922-23 


1923-24 


1924-25 


1926-26 


1926-27, 

prelim* 

inary 


AFRICA— continued 


Tanganyii^a — 

Nynsaland 

Northern Rhodesia — 

Southern Rhodesia 

Mo7-anibique 

Union of South Africa. 


‘ 6 7,971| 
4,603 
7 3071 


388 

76 


Total African countries 
reporting 1909-10 to 
192^20 


1.601,684 


Cyprus 

Turkey, Asiatic. 

Syria 

Ituasia, Asiatic.. 
Iraq 


1,938 
9 102,116 


Persia 

India 

China « 

Ja{vi ue.se Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea). 

French Indo-Ohina.. 
Dutch East Indies 
Siam 


Total Asiatic countries 
reporting 1909-10 to 
1925-26 


Australia 

New Hobridcis- 


Total Oceania reporting 
1909-10 to 1925-26 


Total all countries report- 
ing 1909-10 to 1925-26... 

Estimated world total, 
includiug China 


904,900 

9(1 

136,000 
3, 585,000 
694,600 

4,704 

20,392 

» 13,800 
18, 242 
» 3, 653 


11, 106 
4, 751 
«239 
7 1,730 
2,699 
10, 870 


6, 004 
4,529 
85 
2 

1,504 

6,218 


9, 508 
8,377 
397 
1,179 
5, 956 
7,000 


16, 726 
6,538 
409 
4,010 
2.'JS 
7 ,172 


18,100 

6,489 


20,755 


2.500 

26,200 


1,651,74« 


1,613, 390 


1,632,3351 1,764,201 1,976,089 


2,003 

60,114 

9,380 

302,980 

1,062 

* « 110,000 
4,493,600 
2,024,200 

7 2,877 
108,341 

to 10, 88C| 
»7, II8 
4,023 


1,259 
>30,000 
3, 700 
55, 300 
251 


1,680 
>57,000 
8.300 
196, 40W 
837 


2,656 

78,400 

20,800 

483,500 

2,092 


4.247.000 

2.318.000 

2, 883 
103,400 

to 12,084 
(5, 99: 
5, 0051 


4.320,000i 6,09,\000 
1,993,000] 2,179,000 


2,316 
no, 046 


to 9,0861 
7. 321 
3,062 


4,529.683| 4,921,833 


75 
7 547 


20,900,000 


4,424,048 


4, 640. 274 


8. 474 
0 2, 091 


8, 796 10, 042 

2,812 1,828 


8,474 


8, 796 


19,765,764^19,054,197 


16,706, 464 


21,400,000 


19,300,000 


10, 042 


17,3,57,031 


19,700,000 


121,088 
to 10,470 


4,33(9 


.5,716,95q 


14, 435 
2,134 


14, 435 


22, 322. 031 


2,600 

105,172 

12,700 

736,000 

2,080 


5.053.000 

2. 114.000 


125,000 
» 10, 977 


4,062 


6,932,239 


6,300 


6,300| 


25,177,600 


24, 900,00^27,700,000 


>120,006 


756,606 

*2,92§ 


4.144.006 

1.584.006 


163,816 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table arc for crops In- 
vested between Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. For the United States prioi to 1914 the figures 
apply to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

* From an unofiScial source. 

> Exports. 

® Average for four years. 

7 Average for three years. 

* For one year only. 

* For 1922-23 to 1926-26, Chinese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Mill Owners’ Association. 
Phe figures represent the crop in the most important Provinces whore the commercial crop is grown, 
^he average 1909-10 to 1913-14 is the commercial crop of China as estimated by the United States Bureau 
of the Census.' 

Annam and Cambodia only. 

“ Includes Java and Madura and the Outer Possessions. 

29217 ‘^—YBK 1926 62 
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TA»ii» 245. — CoUon: World produetiotif 1909--W to 

[Thousand bales of 478 pounds net i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

i 

Produc- 
tion In 1 
coun- 
tries ^ 
report- 
ing 
years 
1900-10 
to 

1925-20 

Esti- 

mated 

world 

total, 

exclud- 

ing 

China 

1 

Eetl- 
Qiated 1 
world 
total. 
Includ- 
ing 
China 

Esti- 

mated 

world 

total 

ei«n- 

mercial 

croP\ 

Six principal producing countries 

United 

States 

India 

Egypt 

China* 

Brazil 

Russia 

(Asi- 

atic) 

IflOO-lO 

10. 509 

16,800 


20.850 

10,005 

3,998 

1,036 



817 

1010-11. 

18! 160 

1 si 460 


18,856 

ui 609 

8, 254 

1, 655 

i 


1,006 

1011-12 

21.' 638 

2li900 


22, 247 

15. 693 

2, 730 

1,530 


860 

'969 

1012-13 

aaT07 

2li 100 


21,550 

13,703 

8, 702 1 

i;554 


418 1 

946 

1W3-14 

22,924 

20;350 



22i 013 

14.156 1 

4,239 

1,568 


477 

1,104 

1914-15 

23,924 

24, 270 


24,964 

16, 135 

4,359 

1,337 


466 

1, 270 

1015-10 

17, 486 

17,750 


IS, 419 

llil92 

3,128 

'989 i 


339 1 

li512 

1910-17 

18,132 

18,370 

19. 910 

18,924 

11.450 

8,769 

1.048 i 

1.534 ! 

337 { 

1,109 

m7-18 

17,380 

17,6<10 

19, 750 

18,140 

11.803 

3,398 

1, 304 

2,092 

414 

' 634 

1918-19 

17, 612 

17,790 

20,850 

18, 756 

12, 041 

3,328 

999 

3,059 1 

406 

IGl 

1019-20 

18, m 

19,730 

21,330 

20,220 

11,421 

4,853 

1,156 

2,599 ! 

401 - 

81 

la»^n 

18,908 

19, 110 1 

30,900 ; 

19^005 

13, 440 

3,015 

1,24 

1,883 i 

416 

68 

mi-22 

13,714 

13,930 

15,460 1 

15,334 

7,954 

3, 763 

902 

1,617 

504 

43 

1082-33 

10,700 

16,080 

19,300 

17, 959 

9,762 

4,247 

1,391 

2, 318 i 

558 1 

66 

1833-34 

17, 357 

17, 710 

19,700 

19,006 

10. 140 

4,320 

1, 353 

1,993 j 

576 

196 

1924-25 

22, 322 

22, 730 

24,900 

23, 826 

13,638 

5.096 

1,507 

2, 179 

006 


1025-20 

26, 178 

25,690 

27,700 

26. 618 

16, 104 ! 

5,063 

1, m 

; 2. 114 : 

602 

Tdl 

1926-27 » 





18,618 

4,144 

1,497 

L.584 

1 766 





1 

1 — 

[ 

i 

i 


Division of Statistioal and Historloal Rwearch. Data for crop year a# given are for crops harvested 
between Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year, for the United States piior to jyu the figmes apjdy 
to the year b^isning Sept, i . 

» Figures as reported by the I'Ulted States Bureau of the Censas, including the cotton destin6<l to enter 
commercial channels for factory purposes. Estimates of the coiumeretal crop in ('luna arc included. 

* Chinese Cotton Mill Owners' Assoi iatlon. Figures represent the crop m the most important cotton- 
producing Provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Most of the cotton produced in other Prov- 
inces ia used for home hiinddoom coosuoiption. 

» Preliminary. 


Table 246. — Cotton: Estimated monthly marketings by farmers, 1916-1925 


Percentage of year’s sales ‘ 

Year I 


beginning 

August 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 



May 

June 

July 

Sea- 

son 

1910 

3.9 

14,6 

23.0 

21.6 

16.0 

6.4 

4 0 

3.9 

3.0 

2.6 

1.6 

.5 

m 

1917 

2.5 

11.8 

23.0 

22.7 

16.2 

8.2 

5.8 

4.5 

2.6 

1.3 

1.0 

.9 


1918 

3.3 

10.9 

18.1 

16,4 

13.0 

5.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4,6 

7.6 

6.8 

4.4 

101 


14 

9.5 

21,0 

22.2 

17.4 

8.8 

5.0 

4.9 

3.2 

Z7 

1.7 

1.6 

lot 

1920.,— 

3.1 

10.0 

16.2 

16.7 

11,0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.0 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

lot 

1921 

3.6 i 

14.0 

22.3 

17.1 

12.1 

6.9 

4.3 

4.6 

4.6 

5.9 

3.0 

2,6 

m 

1922 

6.2 

10.8 

25.3 

19.8 

12.8 

6 9 

4.4 

3.7 

2.0 1 

1.0 

l.fl 

1.0 

m 

1923 

4.1 

16.3 

24.6 

24.9 

13.3 

6 8 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 i 

1.3 

.9 

1.0 

lot 

1924 

3.3 

15.2 

25.2 

22.3 

14.6 

7.0 

5.3 

3.4 

1.6 

1.0 

.6 

.0 

lot 

1925 

6.6 

1 

19.3 

23.1 

17.6 

12.0 

6.5 

4.2 

3.1 

2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

1.6 

lOt 


IMvisdoa ef Crop and Idvestoeic Estimates. 

1 As reported by about 7,500 cotton growers, suppiemented by records of State weighers, oooperalive 
afisociations, and cotton dealers. 



STATISTfCe OF FIEIi) CROPS OTHEX THAU GRAIN m 
TAWJi 347.r~Ce«o«.- InUrnalimal trade, »mm*ge annual i»S4-tfiae 

(Thousand bales— 1. e . 000 omitted] 



Year ended June HO 

CSoontry 

Avoraga, 1910-1914 

1024 

mh 

1926, pralUfliaary 


Impacts 

Exports 

loapcrtB 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

pBiKOiraL EXWomttiQ 









BOVNflLlU 










(‘) (•) 

3 1 


25 


24 


68 


23 

0) (*) 

2 

7 

4 

11 


> 8 

British 

hi 

2, 154 

72 

8,000 

♦89 

♦8,831 

♦06 

♦8,m 

Egypt 

(') 

1,444 

(0 

1,4(09 

(») 

1 jOi 

0) 

1,408 

gyriji and I^anou 3 




» 7 


5 


7 

StaiBS 

m 


305 

6,784 

324 

8,230 


8,110 

pRiifcspAi. iMPoatariNa 









couarTRiEs 










0) 

0) 

♦ 1 


J 


1 



128 

1 

189 

1 

160 

2 

Aiwitna-llutlgaiT * 

we 

12 







Belgium 

fm 

♦278 

33» 

49 

333 

15 

305 

2 

’Riilf'aria 

M 

C^) (2) 



0) 


2 


i 

Canada ' 

155 

180 


230 


274 


( ‘'(iv'lon ®-_.. ' 



«.5 


4 


6 


Ouha - 

3 

(*) 

6 






( Vcchoslovakia 


403 

32 

S7S 

26 

581 

U 

IIpTimark : 

2 2(1 

0) 

23 


21 


62 


y'.fitimlAl. _ - 1 


t ]4 


21 


21 


Tinlimd - I 

3.37 


36 


28 


40 


Emu CO 

1, 440 

337 

1,344 


1,540 

91 

1 , 00 c 

03 

Germany 1 

2,142 : 

221 

1.121 

97 

I,4C7 

103 

L135 

205 

Greece - ' 

* 10 

0) 

♦. «6 


> 10 


1, 7 1 


Hungary -.>..1 


12 

(0 

11 

(i) 

20 

(1) 

Italy - : 

W2 

(') 

894 

2 

1,073 

3 

1,035 

2 

Japan 

* 1, 405 ^ 


>2,200 


’ 2,419 


> 3^213 


T ntvla s * 



»3 


i 5 


5 


Netherlands... 

3 277 

3 145 

76 

4 

148 

2 

100 

2 

Norwny 

3 18 


12 


14 


10 


Polftud 3 



m 


214 


218 


Kumiwiia-. 

<2 


18 

(*) 

9 

(^) 



iSpam 

388 

i 

$28 

1 

480 

1 

418 

8 

Sweden _..J 

393 

3 1 

90 


89 


100 


Switwriand- 1 

3 113 


® 126 

i 

137 


138 


T’nih'd Kingdom... ' 

4, 14:i 


2.742 


3,654 


8,338 j 









TobU. 33 Gountries j 

13,019 

i 

13,434 i 10,781 

1 

j 10, 546 

j 12, 902 ' 

13,410 

1 13,663 

^ 13,188 


Di vwwm of ftod Histopiool Reoearoh. OfflcnU xoarees exempt whew otherwise noted. Bales 

oi w pounds gross weight or 478 rx)Ui)ds net. The llguies for coUou lefer w {(mned and ungiuaad Bottou 
ur.fl lintors, but uot to luiU waste, cotton battinp, st^erto (Egyptian and Sudan). Wherever unginned cot- 
ton has bfKin separately stab'd in the original reports it has been reduced to ginned cotton in this statement 
at tile ratio ol :i iiounas unginued to 1 pound ginned. 


’ than 500 bales. 

' Year «nde<l Dec. 31. 

* International Crop Report and Agiiculturai Statistics. 

* trade only. 

‘ Klevon months. 

J Tiuee year average, 

^ two months, 
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Tablb 248. — Cotton: Estimaied price per pound, received bp producer*, United 

States, 1§09-19S6 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Noy. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cte. i 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1 

Cis. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

190^1913 

12.3 

12,2 

12.1 

12.1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.8 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

12.2 

1914-1920 

21.7 

21.1 

21.1 

20.8 

SO. 2 

19.9 

19.6 

19.7 

20.1 

20.4 

21,2 

21.8 

20.4 

1921-1925 

21.4 

21.4 

22.5 

22.1 

22.4 

2fi.7 

22.9 

22.6 

22.6 

22.1 

22.6 

22,3 

32.2 

1909 

11,5 

12.2 

13.2 

13.8 

14.2 

14.3 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.1 

110 

14. 1 

13.6 

1910 

14.4 

18.8 

13.6 

14.0 

14.2 

14.4 

14.1 

13.9 

14.0 

14.4 

116 

18.8 

14.0 

1911 

12.6 

11.0 

9.6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.0 

11.1 

11.6 

9.6 

1912 

11.6 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

1J.6 

11.6 

11.6 

1913 

11.6 

12.6 

13.2 

12. C 

12.0 

11.8 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.6 

1914 

10.0 

a2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.0 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

7.4 

1915 

8.3 

9.8 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

11.8 

12.4 

12.6 

11.2 

1916 

13.6 

15.0 

16.8 

18.8 

18.4 

17.0 

16.4 

17.0 

! ia4 

19.6 

22.4 

24.5 

17.3 

1917 

23.8 

23.4 

25.3 

27.6 

28.3 

29.3 

80.0 

31.0 

30.2 

28.0 

28.0 

28.2 

27.1 

1918 

30.0 

32.0 

30.6 

28.4 

28.2 

26.8 

24.4 

24.2 

25.2 

27.8 

80.3 

31.8 

28.8 

1919 

3L4 

30.8 

33.9 

86.0 

35.8 

36.0 

36.2 

36.8 

37.6 

37.4 

87.3 

37.1 

35.2 

1920 

34.0 

28.3 

22.4 

16.6 

12.7 

11.0 

11.0 

9.8 

9.4 

9.0 

9.7 

9.7 

16.8 

1921 

11.2 

16.2 

18.8 

17.0 

16.2 

15.9 

16.7 

16.0 

i 16.0 

17.8 

19.6 

20,6 

17,0 

1922 

20.9 

20.6 

21.2 

23.1 

24.2 

26.2 

26.8 

28.0 

, 27.6 

26.2 

25.9 

21.8 

22.8 

1923 

23.8 

25.6 

28,0 

29.9 

82.1 

82.6 

31.4 

27.7 

28.7 

28.1 

27.8 

27.3 

28.7 

1924 

27.8 

22.2 

23. 1 

22.6 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 

24.6 

23.7 

23.0 

28.0 

23.4 

22,9 

1925_ 

23.4 

22.6 

21.6 

18.1 

17.4 

17.4 

17.6 

16.5 

16.6 

16.0 

16.1 

15.4 

19.6 

1926 

16.1 

16.8 

11.7 

11.0 

10.0 












1 



1 


1 

1 1 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on ’st of month and ist of succeed- 
lug month, August, 190i^December, 1923. 


Table 249. — Coilon: EUivlated price per pounds received hy producers^ Dec. 1, 
average 1921-19^^6^ annual 1921-1926 



Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 250.— Cofton, middling: Average spot price per pound at nine rnarkeU^ 

192(h-lh6 

NORFOLK 


Year begUming 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

jr>oo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aveiv 

age 

1920 

1931 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Cents 
37.00 
12.67 
21.60 
24.20 
27.31 
23.39 
17. 79 

1 

Cents 
21.23 
i8.ee 
22.48 
28.66! 
23.66 
20. 80 
12.43 

Cents 
17.34 
17,12 
26.40! 
33. 16 
23. 86 
19.87 
12.28 

Cents 
14.46 
17.38 
25. 44 

34. 18 
28.69 

19. 18 
11.91 

1 

Cents 
14.86 
16.96 
27. 6o; 
33. 66 
23. 68 
26.07 

Cents 
12.89 
16 83 
28.75 
31. 79 
2166 
19.82 

Cents 
11. 37 
17.27 
30.08 
26.41 
28.60 
18.63 

Cenis 
1L20 
17. 12 
28.13 
80.87 
24. 43 
18.26 

Cents 
1L80 
19.46 
26.22 
80. 37 
23.86 
18.10 

Cents 

10.76 
21.44 
27.89 
29.31 
24.20 

17. 77 

Cents 
11.31 
22.17 
26.96 
29. 91 
24.89 
17. 98 

Cents 

16.92 

18.00 

26.87 

30.16 

24.38 

19.78 











AUGUSTA 


1920 

35.03 

28. 17 


17.76 

14.62 

1921 

12 83 

19. 49 

18.74 

16.93 

17. 17 


21.55 

20.93 

22.38 

26. 18 

26.46 

1923 

24.63 

27. 7fl 

28.75 

38.16 

34.28 

1924 

27.08 

22.72 

28.29 

23.77 

23.44 

1925 

23.14 

23. 10 


19.54 

19.06 

1926 

17.66 

16.68 

12.20 

12. 17 

11.69 


14.46 
16.74 
27.66 
33.65 
28. 60 
19.96 

12.67 
16.60 
28. 78 
31.61 
24.43 
19.38 

10.82 

17.09 

30.07 

28.73 

26.30 

18.22 

11.00 
16.88 
2a 14 
30.08 
24.48 
17.83 

11.86 

19.30 

26.84 

30.06 

23.76 

17.79 

30. 62 
21. 49 
28. 16 
29. 19 
24.44 
17. 65 

11.29 
22.38 
25 84 
28.94 
24. 68 
la 16 

16 62 
17.97 
26.92 
30.06 
24.24 
19.63 










SAVANNAH 


1920 \ 

34. 69 

28. 74 

22.12 

laas 

16.68 

15.62 

13. 96 11. 76 

11.48 

11.83 

10.90 

11.31 

17.20 

mi 

12.74 

19.64 

19.30 

17. 17 

17.39 

17.06 

16.72 17.36 

17.04 

10 39 

21.62 

22.09 

la 12 

1922 

21.29 

20.88 

22. 37 

26. 19 

26.61 

27.58 

28. 75l 30. 11 

28 16 

26.44 

28.29 

26. 74 

25 87 

1923 

24. 45 

27. 86 

28.77 

33.09 

34. 18 

33 38 

33 54' 28. 27 

30. ti3 

30.14 

29. 13 

29. 12 

30.00 

1924 

26. 74 

22.891 

23.69 

24.00 

23 70 

23.68 

24. 58 i 26. 46 

24.89 

23. 42 

24.22 

24. 52 

24.27 

1925 

23. 19 

23. 19 

20.70 

19.76 

19.20 

19. 93 

19.46, 18.27 

iao5 

17. 99i 

17.66 

17.97 

19.61 

3926 

17. 65 

15. 82 

12.30 

12. 15i 

11.79 


.1 













1 







MONTGOMERY 


1920 

36.38 

27.84 

21. 

34 

17.97 

14.40 

13.86 

12. 32 

10. 39 

10.53 

10. 89 

10.09 

10. 

63 

ia37 

1921- 

11.89, 

18. 73 

18. 

40 

16.68 

16.92 

16.46 

16. 18 

16.65 

16. 15 

18.66 

21.06 

22. 

05 

17. 

48 

1922 

21,28 

20. 17 

21. 

76 

24.86 

25.02 

27.06 

28. 61 

29.81 

27.85 

25.97 

27.86 

25. 

70 

26. 

49 

1923 

24.23 

27.61 

28 

68 

82. 87 

34.00 

83.34 

31.60 

28.34 

29.81 

29.78 

28.96 

2a 

67 

29. 

82 

1924 

26.36 

22. 05 

22. 

67 

23.09 

22.76 

23.04 

23.97 

24. 75 

24.10 

23.64 

24.08 

24. 

09| 

2a 

71 

3925 

22.59 

22. 47 

20. 

13! 

19.10 

18.60 

19.44 

18.87 

17.63 

17.40 

17.21 

16.96 

17. 

41 

la 

96 

1926 

17.20 

16.26 

IL 

1 

11. 57 

11.22 
















1 






MEMPHIS 


1920 

86. 86 

31.00 

21.68 

18 28 

14.76 

14.46 

13.48 

11.66 

11.25 

11.63 

11.06 

10.82 

17.30 

1921 

12.17 

19.46 

19,71 

18.27 

la 16 

17.80 

17.01 

17.28 

17.00 

19.19 

21. 79 

22.72 

1838 

3922 

22.07 

21.19 

22,09 

26. 31 

26.80i 

27.68 

28 74 

30.08 

29.03 

26.89^ 

28.58 

26.51 

28.21 

1923 

24.08 

27.73 

29.28 

83,54 

34. 67 

34.07 

32.31 

28.92 

80.85 

30.64 

30.05 

29.42 

3042 

3924.- 

27. 37 

23. 10 

2S.24 

23 65 

23.61 

23.64 

24.29 

26.56 

24.40 

23.34 

24.00 

24.28 

24.19 

1926 

23.69 

23.26 

21.60 

20 20 

19.47 

:9.79 

19.90 

18 43 

18. 01 

17.93 

17.36 

17.66 

19.77 

1926 1 

17.83 

16. 14 

12.69 

12.42 

11.86 























LITTLE ROCK 


1920 

84.89 

28.28 

21.38 

18.23 

14.96 

14,46 

13,36 

11.40 

10.83 

11. 35 

10 68 

10 58 

1869 

1921 

11.81 

19.60 

19.76 

18. 12 

17 84 

17. 67 

18 90 

16.89 

10.87 

1890 

21.17 

22.07 

18 12 

1922 

21.47 

20.76 

21.80 

26 2:^ 

26.63 

27.16 

28.46 

80.02 

28.24 

26.41 

27.88 

26.39 

25. 7S 

1923 

24.20 

27.64 

29. 10 

33.66 

34. 41 

33.94 

31.76 

28 70 

80 15 

80 20 


29.48 

8022 

1924 i 

27.11 

22.55 

23.24 

23.33 

23.34 

28 62 

24. 57 

25.59 

2182 

23.69 

2152 

2186 

2127 

1925-_ 

33. 51 

23. 44 

21.40 

20.30] 

19.66 

20.03 

19.31 

17. 91 

17.96 

17.85 

17.26 

17.89 

10.70 

1926.. 

17. 67 

la 19 

12.62 

12. 13 

1L71 
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TAistitt 259 .^ — Oettimf miMUng; Aver^t price per pound ol nihe momfhAs^ 

192()-19M--’--<5imtm\xcd 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

, 

Not. 

Doe. 


Cents 

Cents 

CeTiis 

Cents 

Cents 

im 

«2.74 

95.48 

90.60 

17.68 

ie.79 

1821 - 

Ik 11 

19. 26 

le. tT 

17.1# 

17.10 

1822- 

21.10 

mil 

21.87 

24 7ft 

94.70 

1828 


27.05 

28.51 

22.02 

31.641 

mi 

27.83; 

29.11' 

22.75 

22.06 

22.74 

1W«- 

23. 38] 

21.88 

21. 18 

26.02 

S«. 16 

1»S» ' 

17.48j 

16.66 

11.88 

11.82 

I 1 

11.80 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Cents 
12. IS] 
IS. 44 


Cents 

mssi 

1S.9S 


Cents 

IS. SI 

a 

91 60 XT . 8S^ 96 . 88^ 
81. XS St. HI 
H. 1.0 84. SXj 8$. 47] 
10. OS 10.40 


II. 21 


Apr. 


Cents 
»}.f^ 
UTS! 
27.761 
20.04 
94. IT 
1168 


Ma|^ 


Cents 
11.20 
10.01 
9*. 87 
20 88 
2I.2H 
17.08 


June 


Cents 
10.23 
21.17 
27. 72 
28.84 
22.01 
17.40 


JnJr 


Cents 

10.60 

22.116 

96.34 

20.20 

24.56 

17.02 


Aver- 

fiiKe 


Cents 
16.79 
17.84 
25. IT 
20.60 
23.91 
10.04 


HOUSTON 


M 11.65 
U 17.29 
» 27. 81! 
« 31.65 
6 21. 71] 
1 99. 82 

12.6a 

17. 06 
38.71 
31. 70 
24.88 
20.04 

1 

16.661 16.86 
17.61] 17.24 
30. 54 21. 50 
28.60 30 66 
2G. 011 26. 64 
i8.7ej :s.37 

11.85 
19. 67 
26 65 
30. 61 
23.^ 
11. 80 

11.62 
22. 18 
28.42 
29. 66 
24.11 
17.77 

1L60 
22. 61 
25.62 
1 29.29 
24.70 
17.06 

16.33 

18.46 

26.04 

30.38 

24.50 

20,00 

1 



1 I I 




1920- 

14)22- 

W94- 

md- 

1090- 


32.^ 

12.06 

24.21 

27.00 

23.71 

17.60 


27.33 
20.02 
99. (M» 
27. 78 
23.01 

23.33 
14.43 


20.98 
10.54 
22.20 
20 (X) 
23.63 
21.20 
12.89 


17.65 
17. «« 

2£.li 

zi.m 

21.02 

20.1^ 

12.47 


til 

19. r 


GALVESTON 


1920 

1921 

1922 

2023 

2024 
1021 
1926 


33. 78! 
13.831 

2l.79| 
24. 44 
98.01 
21.88 
17. 7» 


28. 15 
20. 83 
m 77 
27 80 
23 12 
21 80 
i«.40 


21.98 
20. 06 


20.11 


18. 10 
17.00 


n.m 26.871 


13 02| 


Tl'tCl 23 02 
21 90.24 

12. m 12. 52 


16.00 
17. 92 
26.48 
84. 76 
28.80 
19.80 
12.26 


14.38 12.99j 11.701 11.47 
17.32' 17 10 17.68! 17.40 
27.541 
88. ftr)| 

24.731 
2D. 60 


28. 8J 50 52| 38. » 
li.ld 38.86 30.91 
24. 7W 26. 26. 04 
90. 18.04^ 18.52 


12 01 
10 7.5 
SO 76 
80. B2 
28. 02 
18.36 


11.271 11. sol 16.89 
22.23! 22 071 IS 51 
28.6/; 26. 871 26.03 
29. 74 29 04 30 48 
24.34 24.83 24.67 
17. 90 la 06 20. 12 


^ Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from reports of Uie Cotton Divi.sion, averat^e 
oT daHy Closing quotations. Prices at those markets, 1914-1919, arc available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 963, 
Table 337. 

Table 251. — Cotton^ middling: Average spot price per pound at New Orleans^ 1909- 

19£0 


Ysaar beginning 
AU|^ 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. : 

Nov., 

Dec. 

Jan. 

i Feb. 

i 

|Mer . 

Apr. 

j 

1 May! 

June 

July 

Aver- 

Average: 

Cents 

Ceras 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


1 Cents 

j Cents 

CeTsts 

! Cents 

Cents 

Cents' 

Cents 

4060-1013 

12.61 

12.38 

1140 

12.71 

12.91 

13.04 

18.01 

13.07; 

18.10 

13.56 

13.08 

13. 17 

13.03 

1914-1920 


20,98 

21.48 

21.92 

21.49 

21.711 20.9f}| 

21, 34; 

1 21. 8S 

21.71 

22. 92 

23. 07 


1921-1926 

21.66 

22. 74 

22.91 

24. 01; 

219* 

21 SS 

; 2i;u)i 

23.90 

2J. 65 

33. G6 

24. 27 

23. 85 

1 23. G2 

1900 - 

12. 28 

12. 66 

13.48 

14.40 

1196 

T 5.23 

11 BSi 

1171 

14.64' 

14 80 

14. S5^ 

14.93 

14.33 

»10.. 

1A02 

13.40 

14.21 

14.10 

1191 

1199 

116^ 

1164 

14.70« 

a*. 48 

15. 261 

14. 30 

1161 

301 J 

1a. 06 

11.20 

0.61 

9.34 

0. 17 

0.M 

10.31 

10.66k 

11.61! 

H.72 

12. 07 

12.03 

10.91 



12.07 

11.33^ 

1/6. A! 

121/6 

12 Ah 

13.5® 

L2.5h 

12.46 

12.44 

12 . 29 ! 

12. 44* 

12. 31 

12.20 

till — 

12.02 

U.iM 

11.7^ 

18 26 

12.90 

12.03 

12.00 

12.01 

18. Hi 

13.36 

13. 79 

13. 34! 

11 12 

1*14-. i 

0) i 


7 .oai 

7.4^ 

MS 

7.wi 

0.01 

6,M 

9.41 

9.04 

9. 12 

8.71 


1016- * 

8.94 

10. 40| 

11.95 

11.50 

11.90 

12.94 

11.46 

11.73 

11.90 

12.61' 

12.80 

13. 03 

lLd9 

1916 

14.26 

15. 27 

17.34 

19. 45 

18 34 

17.331 

17.14 

17.04 

19.61 

20.06 

24. 18 

25. 41 

18.84 

lfI7 

25.07 

21. 0» 

26. T6 

*8.07 

29.07 

«1.W 

80.01 

«*.76 

83.06 

98. 0W 

89.71 

*9.59 

*8.06 

1918 

30. 23 

33 . 2 a 

31. 18 

39. 75j 

39. 44 

38.84| 

26. 97 

26.84 

26.70 

29. 22 

32 09 

33.03 

29.87 

1919 

31.38 

30. 3i^ 

35.28 

89.5^ 

M. 8 Ci 

id.2i 

39 39 

40.69 

41 41 

40.31 

40 49 

39.41 

38.21 

1020 

34.09 

27. 48 

20. 95 

17.65 

14. 59 

14 .^ 

12.85 

11.08 

11. 17 

11. 80 

1 1. 03 

11.49 

16.66 

1*21 — 

12.71 

10 . 3 A 

I#.** 

t7.2T 

17.30 

10 . m! 

16.29 

16.74 

14.99 

10.31 

21.68 

1 

22. 01 

17.92 

mi - 

* 1.51 

30 .^ 

M.m 

26.14 

* 6.49 

* 7 . 11 ] 

Il.Ttt 

20.44 

*8.4* 

*6.63 

28.61 

28. 73 

21,91 

mi 

*«.*l 

27 . ri 

9$.m 



».«« 

21.90 

28 74 

*9.411 

96 . 70; 

20,43 

29. 38 

30.81 

mi — j 

JI.«S 

» 7 i 

M.m 

2im 


».d 

* 4.91 

* 5.22 

* 4 . 2 * 

21.54 

24.07 

2i 05 

2 A 91 

mi 

m «7 

*Aii 


10 .S 

m,Yt 

* 0 . 2 d 

10.01 

10.3^ 

10.11 

19.06 

iLM, 

18.2^ 

lATl 


moi 

16.1^ 

12.#^ 

IZM 

i 2 .aa 











I 

n 

n 










Divieion of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to Aug. IG, 1916, complied from quotations in 
Market Reports of the New York Cotton Exchange, except Sept. 23 to Nov. IB, lOHjWhen the excbaiiw) 
was closed, quotations for which time were taken from the New York Ooiumercial and Financial Chronk;le; 
from Aug. 16, 1015, compiled from daily reports of the Cotton Division; average of daily viosing quotations. 
Prioos IWOO'IQOS are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 766, Table 313. 

> Market doled. * No quotations prior to Bept. 23. A vwage for 7 days’ businese. 
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TiJiui 252. — CotUm, middling: Monthly average epot price per pound, New York, 

1900-19te 


Year beginning 
August ' 

Aug.l 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

i 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Maar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

CstUs 

1 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

> Cents] 

Cents 

C9iif« 

Cents 

Ccfif* 

Cenis 

Cents 

1909-1913 

13. la 

12. G9 

12. m 

13.00| 

13.16 

13.02 

I 3 . 02 I 

18.21 

18.41 

13.66 

13.59 

ia56 

13.18 

1914-19510 

1 



22.46 

22.00 

1 22.21 

20.92^ 

21. Of 

22.54 

7SL25 

'Y3JS 



i92W935 

22.72 

23.68j 

23.74 

24.71 

24.76 

1 24.90 

24.74 

24.46 

24,18j 

2136 

24.64 

2180 

1 k31 


12.73 

13.00 

13.99 

1177 

lA28i 

1187i 

14.^ 

15.06i 

ISJUlj 


16.Y0j 

15. 74 

14 ^ 



1910 

16.27 

13.90 

14.48 

11771 

15.07 

14.90 

14.30 

14. 51 

14. 87 

15,80 

15.48 

18.99 

1187 

1911 : 

12.68 

11.31 

9.63 

9.43 

9.37 

9 55 

19.84 

10.63 

11.67 

11.62 

11.66 

12. 67 

10.85 

1912 

12.04 

11.73 

11 . 1 * 

12.38 

13.01 

13.07 

12 80 

12161 

lZ 2 f| 

11,98 

12 . A*), 

12.26 

12.29 

1913 

12. 14 

13. 44 

14.08 

13.08 

13.04 

12.72 

12. 83 

13.27 

13.28 

13.44 

13. 47, 

13.17 

13. 21 

1914 

0) 

(‘) 

(0 

>7.67 

7.63 

a 28 

a 54 

9.01 

ia25 

9. 81 

9.68 

9. 22 


1916.- 

9.41 

1(183 

1Z3T 

1L89 

12.33 

12.33 

1L73 

1L99 

1205 ! 

x*.94 

12 . 97 

13.05 

11.98 

1910. - 

1164 

16.70 

17. 90j 

19.92 

1&29 

17.59 

16.99 

ia46 


2a 74 

25. 33 ; 

26.30 

19.28 

m7„._ 

25.49 

23.06 

28.021 

29.78 

m74 

32.28 

31. T 6 

38.74 

.3185 

27.67 

30 39 

31.54 

29.68 

im — 

33.88 

36.00 

32.42 

29.69 

:«.22 

20-10 

26.27 

27.74 

2 a 82 

30 58 

32. 96 

36.33 

31. 01 

1910 

32. 10 

i 30.60 

:t4.96 

39:40 

39.19 

39.26 

3a 77 

41.29 

42.30 

4L25 

39.27 

41.20 

3129 



36.28 

30.07 

22.06 

1881 

15.68 

1068 

ia44 

U. 74 

12L 14 

12.84 

lAOO 

12.41 

17.89 

1921 

13.79 

19.95 

19.63 

18.01 

18 30 

17.94 

17.99 

ia82 

iao 6 

3a 75 

22.10 

22.27 

ia92 

1922 

2 L 86 

21.36 

22L73 

26. ^>4 

2S.66 

27.56 

28 63 

30. 65 

28 89 

27.20 

28. 52 

26.26 

2124 

1923 

25. 20 

29.00 

30.00 

34. 73 

36 92 

34.19 

31.88 

28 39 

30.30 

31.54 

29.96 

32. 07 

31.11 

1924 1 

20.02 

2124 

24. 51 

24.22 

23.85 

23.08 

24.70 

26.64 

2154 

23.41 

24.13 

24. G 8 

2174 

1926 ! 

23. 72| 

28. 79 

21 . 77 

20.94 

20-06 

20.84 

20.60 

19. 35 

19. 13 

18.92 18.51 

38.71 

20.53 

W') 

18. 571 

17. 011 

13,14 

12.86 

12.60 





1 





! 

i 


1 

1 

1 

1 


III! 




Division of tltatistical and lli.storicfil liosearcb. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Eiolihn»e, ftT^rage of diUly dosini? (inotations. Piloes, ISS^lttOS, aro avaiiabki m 11)24 Yearbook, 
p. 76U, Table 316. 

1 Cotton Exchange cloeod on account of tho wax. 

* Cotton Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotations cover only half month. 


Table 253. — Cotton: Average doising price per pounds for future delivery ^ New 

Yorky 19^5 and 1926 


Year and 

Prices for delivery during 

Year and 


Prices for delivery during 

mouth 

Jan. j Mar. ' 

j May ' 

j July 

Oct. 

{ Dec. 

1 

month 

Jan. 

Mur. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dee. 

1925 j 

Cents ' 

1 1 

1 Ceni'i ! 

1 Cents 

' Cents 

' Cents \ 

1926 


CerUs 

Cents 

Cevli 

Crnts \ 

Cents 

Jun. 

21159; 23.74 

24.05 

\ 21.25! 23.851*23.79 

Jun 

20. 10 

20.10 

19.58 

IS. 97 

18. 20j 

18.00 

Keh 1 

24.69' 24.43 

24.76 

25. 01 

! 24,78 

24.83 

Krb... 

1* 17. 72 

20.091 

19. 53 

la 87 

18. 131 

17.78 

Mar 1 

*24.93, 25. 16! 

25. 48 

25. 72 

A5. 12 

; 25. 12 1 

Mar 

n7. 15 

19.35j 

18.60 

la 16 

17. 491 

17.17 

A]ir_ 

24 . 15124 ;ioi 

24 . 28 

24 , 57 : 24.291 2*1.40 

Apr. 

16. 9*1 

* 17. 10| 

13. 71 

18.20 

17.37! 

17.03 

May 

22.3a -i.ol 

22.92 

1 22. 

22. 5.1 

1 22.75 

May- 1 

17. 37 

17.60 

18.79 

18.35 

n. oi'l 

17. 44 

hinc__. 

1 22. 77 1 23. Ot 

J 23, 23 

1 2 : 4.37 

23 08 

! 23.25 

Juno i 

16.62 


>16.90 

iaoo 

16, 70 

la 76 

J uiy . _ . 

23. 68. 2.1 99 

21.23 

! 23. 67' 

24. 13 

2*1, 25 

July. 

17 21 

17.40 

17,56 

18.03 

17.34 

17. 10 

Aug. < 

23.08' 23 . 37 ' 

23. 601123.49 

23.30 

23.58 

Aug 

17. 19 

17.39 

17.53 

*17. 37 

17.17 

17.15 

f^ept ' 

23. 18 23, 46 

2;i75 

:'23.48 

23.52 

23.83 

Sept 

i 16.;48 

16.60 

16. 78 

16.78 

16. 1^ 

16. 30 

Oct 1 

20.07 2a 95 
19.78j 19.88 

2L 12 

20. 73 

2A02| 

2L39 

CK*t 

12.90 

13. 14 

13.35 

13,51 

13. 30 

12.82 

Nov. . 

19.63 

1 19. IG 

ia82! 

20.42 

Nov 

12.50 

12.73 

1 12.95 

13. 1C 

13. 32 

12 48 

Dec 

19. I 5 I 19. 28 

1 

18.91 

18.56 

18. 10| 

20.16 

Dec... 

12,17 

12. 40 

12.61 

12.81 



12.99 

12.39 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oonmiled from Market Reoort^of the New York Cotton 
Exchange; average of daily dosing quotations. 1924 Yearbook, Table 316, contains prices for 1901 

I Based on notninal quotations. 

* Quotations largely aominaL 



#76 YEARBOOK OP AORICULTURE, 1926 

Tablb 254k,--^otton: Avernge spot price per pound in specified foreign marketSy 

19ie-i9Se 

LIVERPOOL, AMERICAN MIDDLING i 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 

July 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

NovJ 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

1914-1920 

CU, 

27.04 

Cts. 

20.18 

Cii. 

26.72 

Cts. 

27.29 

Ctt. 
27. 01 

Cis. 

29.05 

Ct8. 1 
28.84 

Ct». 

28.20 

cu. 1 

27.34 

C(9. 

26.99 

Cts. 1 
27. 79 

Cts. 

26.00 

CU. 
27. 46 

1921-1925 

24. 86 

24.22 

24.03 

24.25 

24.04 

24.95 

24.87 

24.86 

24.60 

26.33 

25.96 

25.88 

24.90 



1912 

1913 

11. 1C 
14.00 

11.90 

13.97 

12. 34 

13. 97 

13.09 

14,00 

13.03 

18.68 

13. 37 
13.67 

14. 46 
18. 61 

18.83 
18. 88 

13. 65 
15. 10 

12.59 

16.55 

18. 82 
14.94 

14. 31 ! 
14.54 i 

18.12 

1120 

1914_ 

14. 34 

14. 25 

14.28 

16.02 

15.20 

16.71 

14. 74 

13. 23 

12.22 

iO. 53 

9.26 

8.93 

13. 14 

1915 

9.77 

10. 06 

10. 40 

11.37 

10.42 

10.47 

10.82 

10.79 

12.24 

18.90 

13. 74 

15.03 I 

11.65 

1916 

15.99 

16. 61 

15. 48 

1-5. 47 

16.77 

16. 47 

16.94 

17. 54 

18.99 

20.69 

28.05 

22. 16 i 

17.85 

1917 

21. 70 

21. 34 

24.07 

25. 23 

26. 17 

34.07 

37.06 

38.21 

35. 96 

34. 85 

43.38 

44.25 i 

3^24 

1918 

46. 16 

!46. 88 

47. 19 

40.62 

42.28 

43.89 

48. 09 

45. 26 

48.44 

46. 46 

4a 07 

42.30 1 

46.12 

1919 

87. 66 

34. 63 

30.39 

33.24 

36. 70 

38.25 

88.33 

34.06 

32.20 

38. 00 

41.99 I 

40. 92 j 

36.28 

1920 

43. 61 

41. 61 

45. 16 

44. 17 

42.51 

44.48 

41.83 

38.31 

31.33 

24. 41 

19. 18 1 

14.74 

35.94 

1921 

15 32 

il2. 71 

11. 78 

12. 07 

12.68 

11.68 

11.94 

13. 34 

20. 70 1 

20.85 

18 40 

iag4 

16.02 

1922 

18. 12 

17. 75 

19. 21 

18.89 

21. 42 

23. 46 

24. 98 

24. 90 

23. 98 1 

24. 55 

27.96 

2a 20 

22.79 

1023 

30,04 

30.93 

31.42 

30. 29 

28.43 

31.63 

29.28 

28.18 

31.99 

31.90 

36. 74 

30. 00 

31.37 

1924-- 

1926 

34.33 

25.90 

32.53 
27. 17 

29. 77 
27.96 

33. 16 
26.85 

32.00 

25.83 

30.74 
27. 34 

80.38 

27.76 

31. 62 
26.28 

25.06 

26.26 

26. 13 
23. 17 

26.09 

21.61 

25.73 i 
20.51 

29. 79 
25.64 

1926 

21.68 

21.40 

2a 32 

20.31 

20.78 

19.98 

19. 76 

19.69 

19. 35 

14. 51 

14.08 

13.84 { 

18.76 




LIVERPOOL, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD > 


Average: 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

41.5 

aa 1 

43.1 

32.2 

44.4 

32.9 

45.4 

33.2 

43.8 

32.7 

42.0 
:13, 1 

41.1 
32. 7 

41.2 
32. 7 

38.3 
32. 6 

36.3 ' 
32 7 

38.6 

33.3 

j 

39.3 
34.1 i 

41.2 
32 9 

1912 

18.0 

10.9 

17.6 

19.3 

19.6 

21.3 

21.3 i 

20 2 

19.1 

^8 3 

18 r 

19.8 

19. 1 

1913 

19 9 

20.1 

20. 2 

20 3 

20. 2 j 

19.7 

19.0 

18. 8 

20 0 j 

20. 2 

20.0 

19.5 

19 8 

1914 

18.9 i 

17.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18 1 

18.2 

17. 0 

10. 6 

10 1 

13 6 

la 6 

12 2 

16.4 

1915 

12. 2 1 

12.8 

14.0 

16 5 

14. 6 

14. 4 

18.8 

14. 1 

U 4 

18. 1 

17.9 

IS. 6 

16.1 

1916 

21.9 ! 

22. 6 

22. 4 

21. 6 

22.4 

23. 5 

23. 7 

23. 7 

27 2 ! 

31 2 

39 5 

39. 0 

26.6 

1917 

39. 7 

41.9 

44 5 

50.5 

62 0 

65 4 

60 3 

00.9 

52. 0 

4^’> 7 

61. 6 

54. 4 

50.8 

1918 

53.8 

51. 6 

64.9 

66. 3 

64.0 

62.6 

54. 4 

65. 8 

56. 4 

64.3 

61. 7 

60. 4 

53.8 

1919 

60. 3 

60.0 

49. 3 

48.3 

48.3 

48 4 

46.4 

48. 8 

48.8 

63. 4 

67.0 

70.3 

52. 0 

1920 

94.0 

105 0 

108.7 

107.6 

97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

68. 6 

63. 4 

87.0 

29 4 

28. 4 

73.1 

1921 

24. 6 

20. 8 

19 6 

2!. 6 

18.8 

18. 8 

18. 0 

18 6 

29. 3 

3.3 3 

28.3 

29. 4 

23.4 

1922 

28.8 

27. 4 

28. 4 

2fi. 8 

28.1 

29.7 

29. 4 

28. 1 

27.4 

27 3 

30.7 

31. 2 

28 6 

1923 

31.9 

32. 5 

33 9 

33.0 

30.4 

31.9 

31.0 

31. 6 

33. 4 

33. 6 

89 0 

41. 5 

33 7 

1924 

39.7 

39.0 

87.6 

41.2 

43.9 

43.3 

43.6 

45 6 

36.6 

34.3 

36.4 

37.6 

39.7 

1026 

4a3 

41.3 

45. 1 

43.0 

42.1 

4L0 

41.4 

39.6 

37.1 

35.0 

32.6 

30.8 

39 2 

1026 

20.9 

28.6 

2a2 

26.9 

27.3 

2a 2 

25.2 

26.0 

2ao 

2a8 

22.2 

19.4 

26.7 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRAS, FULLY GOOD « 


Average: 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

22.3 

19.6 

21,4 

19.3 

21,6 

18.4 

26.8 

18.6 

21.6 

17.8 

23.9 

18.6 

23.0 

lac 

22.8 

19.0 

22.0 

19.7 

23,3 

20.0 

22.7 

20.6 

2L7 

30.8 

22.4 

19.2 

1912 

10.3 

10.8 

10.9 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

12,2 

11.9 

11.6 

12.1 

T 2.6 

11.6 

1913 

12. 7 

12. 8 

12. 7 

12. 5 

12. 2 

11. 9 

11. S 

11. 6 

12J1 

12 9 

15L8 

12 5 

12.4 

1914. 

12. 0 

11. 5 

11.5 

11, 5 

11.4 

11.0 

10. 6 

9. 7 

9. 1 

8.8 

7. 9 

7. 7 

m 

1915 

8.5 

8.4 

8. 6 

9.2 

8.9 

9. 1 

8.9 

9. 1 

9. 7 

10-9 

10. 7 

11.9 

9 4 

1916 


IZ 4 

12. 1 

11.9 

13.0 

12.8 

12.9 

14.2 

umti 

15.8 

17. 0 

16.6 

13 9 

1917 

la 9 

17.3 

BO 

BO 

22.1 

31.2 

33. 4 

84.2 

31.0 

BO 

ErXl 

37.2 

28 3 

1918 

38.2 

37.6 

38.2 

38.2 

35. 2 

36. 8 

3C. 8 

37.8 

44. 1 

42. 4 

37.6 

34.8 

88 1 

1019 

35. 3 


27.7 

28. 0 

BO 

32. 4 

32.2 

80.7 

29.0 

30.5 

32. 1 

BO 

81.1 

1920 

32. 6 


32.3 

31.8 

30.2 

29.1 

26.1 

23.8 

21.6 

18.5 

16,7 

12.0 

26.3 

1921 

11.9 


9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

IBBi 

16.0 


16. 3 

15. 4 

Wm 

1922 

15.3 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

16.7 

18.0 

19.7 

19.8 

ICO 

las 

20. 6 

20. 6 

17.9 

1923 

BO 

22.2 

21.7 

BO 

19.4 


BQ 

19.6 

21.8 

BO 

25.9 

27.7 

mm 

1024- 

26. 1 

26.2 

22.4 

24.0 

22.9 


wkUm 

23.4 

19.7 

22. 3 

23.3 

23.6 

23.1 

1926 


23.6 

23.2 

22.2 


21.6 

22.0 

21. 5 


19.0 

la 1 

las 

21.2 

1926 

17.4 

16.8 

16.4 

16.1 



15.2 

16.6 

15.4 

12.5 

12.1 

11.6 

14.7 


> International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1022 to date- 
Average of weekly quotations. 

* London Eeonon^t, average of weekly quotations to August, 1025, inclusive. Subsequently from Liver- 
pool Cotton Association Daily Report. 









STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN m 


Tabi>K 264. — Cotton; Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets, 

1912-1926 — Continued 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD* 


Year 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


cu. 

Ctft. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cu. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU . 

CU. 

CU. 

Average 1921-1925 . 

30.2 

29.3 

30.0 

30.0 

29.9 

30.0 

29.7 

28.0 

28 0 

29.2 

2d. 9 



1W2 

15. 8 

16. 6 

16. 8 

17. 6 

18 1 

18 9 

19 4 

18 5 

17 2 

15. 8 

17 0 

18 1 

17. 6 

1913 

18. 6 

la 7 

19. 0 

19. 4 

19. 0 

18. 5 

18. 2 

17. 8 

18. 5 

la 6 

18. 6 

18. 0 

18.6 

1914 

17. 4 

17. 0 

16, 4 

17. 0 

10. 8 

16. 7 

16. 3 

C> 


9, 6 

11. 2 

10. 5 

14.9 

1915 

11. 1 

11. 9 

13. 0 

14. 3 

13. 2 

13. 1 

12. 5 

12. 6 

0) 

C) 

16. 2 

0) 

13. 1 

1916 

19 2 

21. 1 ! 

21. 0 

20. 3 

20. 6 

21.4 

20. 7 

20.6 

23.3 

27. 5 

34. 6 

35.4 

23.8 

1917 

36. 1 

37.3 1 

39.6 

48. 7 

49.3 

61.7 

60. 1 

45. 1 

29. 6 

3X4 

85. 6 

88.5 

49.1 

1918 

37.9 

36.6 ! 

38. 0 

88. 3 

36. 5 

37.6 

40. 5 

0) 

U) 

(0 

<0 

U) 


1919 

C) 

C) ' 

(*) 

C) 

C) 


C) 

47. 1 

4X 6 

ISl 6 

60. 5 

71. 9 


1920 

85. 2 

94. 6 

87. 2 

94. 0 

8X7 

eV 8 

61.2 

54. 9 

41. : 

3X 6 

24. 2 

19. 5! 

62.3 

1921 

19. 9 

15. 1 

1C. 3 

16. 3 

16. 8 

14. 2 

14.9 

H. 9 

25. 7 

3a 9 1 

26. 0 

27. 3 

19.8 

1922 

26. 3 

23. 3 

22. 9 

22. 7 

2A 7 

26. 7 

26. 1 

25. 0 

23. 3 

24. 1 ' 

26. 7 

27. 0 

24. 1 

1923 - 

28.8 

30.0 

31.3 

30.4 

28.2 

•30 1 

29.4 

29 2 

30.0 

30. 4 

85.8 

38.4 

30.9 

1924 

38.8 

37.9 

35.2 

39 2 

41.8 

39 4 

38.4 

36. 1 

28. r> 

29.5 

31. 4 

34.3 

35.1 

192.5 

38. 1 

40.0 

44 2 

41. « 

39.7 

39. 6 

39.8 

34. b 

3X3 

31.2 

29.6 

27.0 

36.5 

1926 

26.0 

25. 1 

22. 6 

22.7 

2X8 

22.9 

21.9 

1 

2X4 

23. 4 

18.8 

18.4 

17.0 

2X0 


DiT'isiou of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Conversions at montlily average rates of exchange as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1921, and Federal Reserve Board. 

* Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Alinistry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt * No quotations. 

Table 255. — Cotiomseed: Production, 1909-1926 

[Thousand short tons — i. e., 000 omit ted 1 


Year beginning 
August— 

Produc- 

tion 

Year beginning 
August 

Produc- 

tion 

Year beginning 
August— 

Produc- 

tion 

1909 

4, 462 
6 , 175 
6, 097 

1 6. 104 

6,305 

7, 186 1 

1915 

4,992 
», 113 
6,040 

1 6,360 

1 5, 074 

5,971 i 

1921 

3,631 
i 4,336 

! 4,502 

[ 6,051 

1 7,160 

j 8,267 

1910 

j 1916 

1922 I 

1911 

1917 

lOZi 

1912 

' 1918 

1924 

1913 

1919 

1925 

1914 

i 1929 

1926 1 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimatar Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


* Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 

Table 25C>. — Coiionseed: Production and farm value, hy States, 1921-1926 
[In thousands — i. c., 000 omitted] 


State 


I Production, year beginning August 


1 1921 

1922 

1923 

! 1924 

1925 J 

1926* 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 j 

1926* 


i Short 

Short 

Short 

, Short 

Short 

Short 








tom 

iOTiK 

tens 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollmrs 

DoUar* 

DoUan 

Missouri 

31 

* 66 

1 57 

86 

133 

113 

960 

2, 420 

3, 007i 

3,440 

4,048 

1,896 

Virginia 

7 

12 

1 22 

17 

23 

24 

231 

602 

997 

683 

831 

624 

North Carolina 

844 

378 

452 

366 

488 

5r,« 


It, 596* 

20,150 

13,670 

16,885 

12,210 

South Carolina 

i 884 

218 

341 

357 

394 

457 

1 ll,C03 

9,228 

15,485 

13, 165 

13,38^ 

9,897 

Oe-.Tgia 

1 349 

317 

261 

445 

516 

655 

11,049 

12,528 

12,327 

16, 618 

17,^ 

13,755 

I lorida 

! 5 

12 

6 

10 

17 

i5i 

166 

384 

250 

367 

537 

285 

Tennessee 

! 134 

174 

101 

157 

229 

211 

4,09vS 

6,683 

4, 774 

5,831 

6,396 

4,009 

Alabama^ 

257 

366 

1 200 

438 

602 


7,877 

13, S08 

11,963 

15,825 

19, 077 

IX 578 

Mississippi 

361 

4:19 

268 

487 

884 

857 

If 835 

14, 939 

12,537 

' 17,688 

26,821 

17,097 

A rkansflis' _ . 

854 

[ 449 

276 

486 

711 

719 

9,969 

1 14,799 

' 1X230! 

16,626 

17,796 

1X582 

Louisiana.. 

124 

152 

163 

219 

404 

364^ 

3,415 

4, 761 

1 6, 621 

6,844 

11,874 

6,552 

Oklahoma 

2l4i 

279 

291 

671 

751 

866 

1 A 303 

8,783 

11,407 

21,499 

21,456 

13,836 

Texas 

978 

1,4331 

1, 927 

2,197 

1. 849 

2,620 

27, 462 

45, 354 

75, 326 

70,370 

59, 113 

45,850 

New Mexico 

3 

5 

14 

25 

30 





798 

916 

576 

Arizona 

20 

21 

34 

48 

53 

61 


4^ 


1,543 

1,465 

918 

California. . 

15 

12 

24 

35 

64 

67 



1 m 

1, 139 

! 1.827 

1, 140 

Another... .. 

1 

3 

4 

6 

“i 

0 

'L169 

694 

2,m\ 

204 

j 370 

182 

United States 

3,531 

4,336 

4,602 

8,061 

7,150 

8,267 

104, C32 

150, 445 

190, lioj 

206, 190 

220,86l|l64,089 


Total value, year beginning August- 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 

1 from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

Prenmtnary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 

A ^ based on Deo. 1 price. , . 

Blight dllferenoes from census figures duo to ginnings in one State of cotton grown in another. 
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Tab LB 257 . — CoUomeed and cottonseed produeUi Frodwiionf 1909-^19M 

[In thousands—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Yoai ended 
July 

Cotton- 

•eed 

onisbed 

Crude cottonseed prod- | 
acts 1 

Year ended 
July 

1 

1 

Cotton- 

seed 

crushed 

Crude cottonseed prod- 
1 uots 

Oil 

III 

Hulls 

Oil 

Cako 

and 

meal 

Hulls 


Shmi 


Short 

Short 


Short 


Short 

Short 

Av^ago: 

tons 1 

OaUons 

tons 

tons 


ions 

GoXLons 

tons 

ions 

19(KA91|..- 

4,100 

166,632 

1,752 I 

1,415 

1917 

4,479 

187,688 

2,226 

069 


4,679 

184, 376 

2,153 

1,220 

1918 

4,2.52 

174, 906 i 

2,068 

906 

1921-1925 

3,040 1 

150,026 

1,654 

1,082 

1919 

4,479 

176,711 ' 

% 170 

1, 137 






1990 j 

4,013 

i 

161, 529 1 

1,817 

1, 143 

1900 

3,670 

’ 14 67790" 

1,492 ; 

1,'’330 

j 

toin 

3,300 

131,000 

1.326 

1,189 

1921 ! 

4.(K» 

174, 558 ' 

1,786 

1,256 

toil 

4, 106 

167,970 

1,792 1 

1,375 

1922 

3,008 

124,063 

1, 355 

037 

1912 

4, 921 

201,650 

2, 151 ' 

1,642 

1923 

3, 242 

I3:j, T13 

1,487 ! 

944 

1913 

4,580 

186, 750 i 

i;999 

1,540 

1024 

3,308 

130,616 

1,518 I 

941 



1925 

4,C05 

187, 171 ; 

2, 12G 

1,331 

1914 

4,848 

193,330 * 

2,220 

1,400 






1915 

6,780 

229,200 

2, 648 

1,G77 

19261 

5. 558 

215,002 

2, 597 i 

1,547 

me 

4,202 

167, no 

1 

1,923 

1,220 




1 



Division of Statist’ :!£il and Historical Research. Corapiled from reports of tho Bureau of the Census. 


1 Pr^fminary. 


Table 258. — Cottonseed: Estimated price per ion^ received hy producers^ Unilcd 

States, 1910- tOM) 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

We4ihl- 

August 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

average 

Average- 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Vom. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolh 

Dolh ! Dolh 

Dolh. 

DnU>i. 

1910-1913 

19. 57 

20. 75 

‘JO. 01 

20. 77 

21.81 

21.90 

21. Oa 

22. 21 

22. 70 

22. 

21 . 94 : 21.47 

21.10 

1914-11^20 

43. 2T 

41.94, 

46. U 

48. 12 

47. 41 

47.11 

47.45 

47.20 

47.87 

47. 82 

40.09 

45. 9t> 

45 70 

1921-1«26 

33.39 

31,73 

33.70 

35.29 

:46. 12 

36. 57 

36. 96 

37.Glj 39.65 

39. 35 

37. 87 

37. m 

34.31 

1010 


20. 23 

26.80 

25. 36 

25 6.5 

3i. 3.5 

25. 61 

25 49 

2f3. 13^ 

25.4r> 

23 38 

il. 70 

25 82 

i0ll-_- 

20. 45 

18.09 

16. 73 

10 09 

16. 7« 

10. h7 

10.81 

J8.21 

18.62 

19. 21 

19.24 

19 04 

17.08 

1912 

18. 0-2 

17. 01 

18. 04 

18. 57 

21. 42 

21.98 

22 01 

21. 5.5 

21.80 

21. 88 

21.51 

21.37 

19. 10 

1913 

20. 21 

21.07 

22.01 

22.46 

23,48 

22.70 

23.37 

23.00 

24,17 

23.56 

23.62 

2*2. 78 

22. 39 

1914.. 

20.16 

13. Ssi 

1.5,28 

14. OJ 

17.73 

19 Hi 

2.3. 331 

22.32 

22. 69 

22.07 

20 82 

20 0.5 

16. .'0 

1915 

20. 14 

20.08 

1 33.73 

34. 01 

35. 54 

30.85, 

36. 76] 

36. 5t5 

38. 13 

37. 91 

35. 79 

36. 01) 

32. <>5 

im. 

.3.5. 22 

41,13 

47. 19 

5,5. 82 

66. 35 

.52. 53 

51.43 

53, 18 

5.5. 9t 

55. 61 

57. 19 

50. 90 

49.1.3 

1917 

56.61 

ni. 58 

65.02 

69 38 

' 68.29 

67. 51 1 

66. 95! 

08.27 

68. OH 

68. 16 

0(i. 03 

64,11 

66. 1 r, 

191S.._ - 

61.34 

67.00 

05.85 

64, 97| 

I 65.05 

64.93i 

04. 651 

64 00 

04.28 

63.83 

(\3. 80 

64 24 

0.5 33 

1919 

06.23 

62. 18 

' 66. 9.5 

72.65 

69.07 

69. 881 

69.34] 

67. 18 

68.71 

60.88 

Of’.. P! 

61. (>4 

67. 27 

1020- - 

43. 22 

29.96 

28.94 

‘iti 00 

iO. 83 

18.96; 

19. 76' 

18.92 

17.23 

17.28 

17.00 

IS 75 

22 05 

1921 

22.06 

27. 19 

31.05 

29.15 

28,78 

29. ‘24l 

30.17 

32.72 

40.79 

40. 21 

37. 71 

36. 92 

29. 72 

1022 

32.44 

25. ST 

81.79 

40 18 

42. 93 

43 351 

4.5. 161 

46. 32 

47. 60 

46.58 

43. 14 

41. 42 

34.70 

1923 

37. 47 

40.88 

40.90 

4.5 92 

4.5. .54 

44. 37! 

43.27 

41.34 

40. 42 

40. 63 

39.96 

39. 07 

42. 23 

i024 

38.44 

31.74 

31.95 

33. 57 

35. 43 

37. 501 

37. U! 

38.21 

37. 94i 

38.61 

m.m 

86.41' 

84 08 

1025- 

36,52 

33.48 

32.82 

27.64 

27. 87 

28. 40 

29. Oftj 

29.47| 

31.511 

30.84 

31 89 

1 1 

31.311 

30.8-i 

1036 

29.73 

27.38 

20.06 

18.66 

18. 05 






I 1 

1 













i 




DiirUion of Onn;) and Lirostock Rstimates. 



STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTKEfi^IHAK GRAIN 


93»' 


Tamjs oa. iTOemational trade, omnm lim-1913, omruoI 

19gS-19e6 

{ThojLLsaud pouuds— i. e,. 000 omXttixi] 


Cknintry 


prjwcipai. Bxromwo coun- 

T&IICS 


Vear esided Bee. SI 


Average looe^ioia 


Itnports 


Aaso 


Brazil...^ - 

Ohiua 

Kgypt - 

Peru - 

UnitM l^lHEdoni - - . ! 44. 24B 

United States | «4,716 


itKports 


.r i,'^7 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COL’N- 
TRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina.. 
Auslraiia... 
Bciginm.., 
Canada 


7, 510 
1,062 
10,864 
21,1S1 


CzeiJio^vakia 

Dminark 1 <7,081 

f ranee- 1 24, fWW 

(Germany. ; 51,884 

Greece - * 


1 12 

2,110 

2 4 1A8 
S3, 020 

202.287 


1,177 

12 


8,143 


Italy 

NeluorlaiKis-. 


Norway.. 

Sweden 

Urufiiay 

Othw ocHintrios- 


TotaL 


40. Hi 

n,m 

S.220 

n,m 

M,075 


2,300 


a«2 


5 20 


2,841 


337, C70 S6V, 125 


Imports 


10,800 

25 


7 

4,701 
4 004 
2,387 
■25, 613 

«7 

3,813 

0,404 

0,307 

108 

10 

28,404 

4,605 

1,364 


Ijfi, 272 


110,249 


Exporto 


A681 
1,.'J30 
2S,10S 
5, 243 
46,274 
49,008 


1& 


83 

8 


1,856 

374 


32 

1 

5,809 


346 


i;i8, 757 


mi 


{mf^arte 


e 

3#' 


617 
«488 
2, 106 
20,405 

1,214 

3,406 
7 , 225 
14,204 
1,786 

36 

21, m 

5,552 
1, 565 
133 
12,296 


108,893 


Exports 


463 

1,374 

10 , 

K,083 
dO, 180 

43,343 


17 


« 115 
C) 


«52 

1,180 

92 


C) 

5,604 


287 


1926, proliiniiiary 


Imports 


»8 67 


391 

’ii,"i98‘ 


<3 
1,838 
*602 
2,089 
SO, 136 

233 
4,732 
8.590 
30, C52 


128, 875 


165 

22.643 

5,102 

>1,545 

346 

8, .502 j 


Exports 


>!,«» 
4, 903 
8,ltH 
7,309 
44,092 
02,415 


*49 

2 

*118 


*287 

38 

38 


2 

6,016 


184 


284 


“i 

129. 080 I 134, 413 


Division of Statistical and lliv^torical Rti^earch. 


Oflicial sources except where otherwise noted. 

* One year only 

* Internationa! Voiirbook of Agricultural Btati^Jcs. 

* Seven months. 

< F.our>year Mver«tge. 


* Three-year arerage. 

« Voar beginning July 1. 
^ Loss thuii 500 pounds. 


Table 260. — Cottonseed oil, crude: Average 2 >vioc per pound f. o. h, mills, 1009-1926 


Year 


Average: 

1969-1913--, 

B>14-1920-.., 

192W926-- 

1909 -- . 

I»i0. ’■"I" 

n»ii- 

1912.- 

191.L 

1914.. . 

1915.. 

3910.. . 

1917.. 

1918.. . 

1919.. 

1920.. . 

1921.. 

1922 

1923. 

1924. 

3925. 

1926.. . 


) 

j 

Fct). 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

Juzie 

1 

July 1 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 



Cents 

Onto 

Ceivtf 

CinU ! Cents 

Orl4 1 Ctuts 

Cewis 

Vends 

Cefits 

CerU» 

Ce*it9 


A 27 

6. 25 

A28 

5.04 

A80 

A 89 

5. 6e 


5.^ 

5 46 

5. 52 




12. 11 

12.01 

12 . 19 

12.25 

12.29 

izsr 

12. dI 

ii'67 

11.23 

11.6* 

a. 92 

11.80 

112.01 

- 

a^i 

8.41 

8.74 

AtH 

A .15 

a75' 

i 


8.34 

8.32 

8.56 

a 60 


. 

4.43 

4.44 

4. 80 

4.451 

4,m 

4.08 

4.66| 

5. 0! 

4.m 

5.63 

5. -97 


4.96 

. 

U.18 

0. 12 

A4li 

7.oa 

7.12 

7.27 

7 


7.09, 

6.44 


6, Mi 


_ 

0. 14 

5.80 

5 55 

6 20 

5. 47. 

5 47 

4 ^8[ 

4. 27 

4.80 

4. .18 

L40 

4. IS 

AM 

- 

4. 30 

4. 52 

4. 00 

5.48 

0.22 

5.80 

5.30 

5.24 

4 95 

4*84 

5.02 

6 27 

5. 13 

- 

5.22 

5. 30 

5.44 

0.03 

5.87 

6.23 

C 30 

0. 10 

6. 18 

6.04 

6.06 

6.83 

5.IS7 


0. 10 

0. bV 

0.30 

6 00 

0. 

0. 26 

6 40 

5.26 

5.36 

4. 71 

4.54 

4.44 

6.72 


5. 15 

5 81i 

C. 00 

5. 00 

16 

5.09 

4.ai! 

4.40 

.5,41 

6. 67 

6.64 

7.31 

a 07 


7.71 

7. 07 

8. 72 

9. 18 

9.bl 

9.54 

9.201 

8. 85 

8.82 

10. iO 

11. 35 

11.35 

1 9.34 


11. 10 

11.20 

11 04 

13.20 

14. 10; 14.67 

]4.()0i. 13. <rj 

13. 8f 

1,5. 03 

17.40 

17.33 

14.03 


17.50 

17. aoi 

17. 50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17. .50 

17.50 

17.60 

1 17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

’i 

17.50 

17. 50i 

17. 5t) 

17.501 17.50 

21. .16 

21. 7a 

21. 7.5 

17.88 

16.25 

18.95 

18. 46 

18.63 


19. 74 

18. 25| 

17. 09l 

Ifl. 19 

15.62 

15.50 

11 .50' 

10 00 

10. 25 

10.35 

7.08 

6. 19 

ia2d 


«. It) 

6.80 

4.70 

4. 43 

5. 34 

5. 74 

6. 761 

6. 75 

7.81 

7.26 

7.00 

7,02 

A23 


7. 10 

8. 28' 

10. 15 

9 80 

10 4)0 

9 75 

8. 88 

8.50 

6.46 

7.34 

8. 30 

a 52 

8.60 


9.84 

9* 92 

30 45 

ltL25 

9 88 


O.Oo! 


9. IH 

9 44 

9. 88 

0.45 


9.40 

8.84 

A 40 

a 74 

8.20 

8. 78 

laoei 11.30 

A 34 

9.03 

8.a5 

9.60 

9.15 


9.48 

9 20 

9. 95 

ULQO 

tt .14! 9. 7.5 

_ 1 


9. 14 

8. 53 

8. 79 

a78 


£ 

9.76 

ia7i 

IL 00 

11.22 

12. 17; 


10.88 

A 10 

7.44 

6.64 

6.36 



?/ Statlatlcal and Historical Research. 1909-1912, and 191^1926 average of weel 
i toe Gil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 1918-1918 from War Industries Board Prloe Bulletin 
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Table 261. — Cottonseed oil, prime summer yellow: Average spot price per pound 
(barrels), New York, 19 £0-1 91^ 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CmU 

Cents 

Cents 

A verage 1921-1925 . 

10.78 

10.28 

ia09 

m 18 

10. 19 

10.56 

10. 56 

11.27 

11.38 

11.62 

11.87 

11.93 

10. 89 

1920 

12.82 

13.48 

11.4^ 

10.14 

8.91 

8.59 

7.84 

6.26 

6.24 

7.2a 

7.46 

S.57 

9.00 

1921 

8.60 

9.88 

8.69 

8.30 

8.28 

8.62 

9.86 

11.48 

11.67 

11. 71 

11.83 

10. 97 

9.95 

1922-- 

9.96 

8.54 

8.88 

9. 51 

9.81 

10.77 

10.90 

11.78 

11. 76 

11.60 

11. 48 

10. 35 

10.44 

1923 

10.34 

11.62 

12. 01 

11. 67 

11.00 

11.00 

10.03 

9.77 

10.09 

9.82 

10.42 

11.98 

10. 81 

1924 

13.83 

! 10.54 

11.00 

10.86 

11.41 

11.10 

10.69 

11.10 

11.08 

10.51 

10.75 

11. 38; 

11. 19 

1925 

11.09 

i 10.81 

9.86 

10.32 

10.47 

11.33 

11.28 

12.24 

12.38 

14.48 

15.38 

14. 99 

12.02 

1926 

12.99 

11.42 

8. 82 

8.20 

8.22 






1 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 1920-21j from annual reports of the New York Produce 
Exchange; 1922 and BUl:>so<meiitIy, compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, average of daily ranges. 
Data for 189(K1919 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 766, Table 323. 


Table 262.- -Cottonseed meal, 41 cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 19W~ 

1926 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

j Sept. 

I Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Dolts. 

1 : 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls.l 

Dolls 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs 

Dolls 

DolU. 

\doUs. 

1920 




36. 30 

30.80 

30.20 

29.20 

27.00 


29.00 

32 80 

35.00 


1921 


i 38. 20 

;:5. 70 

! 35.00 

1 36.30 

37. 10 

39. 30 

45. 10 

47.60 

49.26] 

47. 50 

44 76 


1922 

1 35.30! 34.30; 

40. 25 

46.00 

45.40 

45.76 

45. 00 

43.60 

43. 10* 

42 40 

40. 80 

41.40 

41.94 

1923 

43.20 

42.90 

44.90 

47. 40i 

45.00 

43.62 

41.00 

39.60 

39.50i 

39.50 

40.25 43.62 

42. 64 

1924 

1 43. 6o; 

41.38 

40. 75 

38. 75 

39.25 

37.70 

85. 76 

86.88 

86. 81 

38.86 

88. 81 

41.50 

89. 04 

1925 

44. lO; 

36.88 

34. 35 

34. 12 

34.00 

32.62 

31, 12* 

31.00 

31. 94 

30.07 

31.00 

31. 10 

33.58 

1926 

' 32. 12 28. 881 

23.90 

^.67 

24.50 



1 







1 

! 






i 



1 1 1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed. 

Table 263. — Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, hogged: Average price per ton at 

eight markets, 19£6 


Market 

Jan. , 

f’eb. 

i 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Atlanta 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 
31. 75 

Dolls. 

31.26 

DoUs. 

3LOO 

DoUs. 

28.00 

Dolls. 

28.30 

Dolls. 

2 : 1 . 62 

DoUs. 

26.88 

Dolls. 
23. 10 

Dolls. 

22.00 

DolU. 
22 50 

Boston 

39.00 

88.00 

37. 76 

38. 67 

37. 62 

36.76 

35.86 

35.88 

35.00 

31.26 

30.38 

31 40 

Buffalo 

36.60 

35. 62 

34. 26 

35.25 

35.75 

35.38 

36. 86 

34.50 

32.00 

:».60 

27.88 

23 3:1 

Chicago 

36.80 

34. 62 

84.26 

35.12 

35. 15 

36.00 

34. 46 

33. 88 

32.00 

27.66 

27. 76 

21 42 

Cincinnati 

84,90 

33.38 

32.38 

33.50 

34.15 

34.06 

38.25 

32.31 

30. 12 

27.00 

1 26.00 

26 62 

Minneapolis. _ , 
Philadelphia... 

37.20 

35.62 

34.88 

35. 12 

35.50 

36.38 

38.50 

34. 12 

34.00 

29.00 

28.88 

28 70 

38.60 

36.33 

86.76 

37.76 

37.16 

37.26 

87.40 

36.06 

34. 19 

80.85 

! 29. 76 

30 75 

Pittsburgh 

86.45 

34.82 

84. 32 

35.08 

36.00 

35.20 

35.82 

34.37 

33.16 

29. 2B 

38.29 

28. 34 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed. 
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TXbls 264 . — Hayf tame: Acreage, 'produdtion, value, exporte, etc., United Statee^ 

1909--m6 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

! 

Pro- 

duo- 

tion 

Price 

per 

ton 

re- 

ceived 

by 

pro- 

ducers 

Dec.l 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre* 

Chicago prices No. 1 
timothy per ton 
by carload lots 

J 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ix)rts, 
Oscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July* 

Im- 
portsL 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July • 

Decem- 

ber 

Following 

May 

1 

High 

1 

Ml 

bO 

s 




1,000 




I 







1,000 

Short 

short 

DoU 

1,000 

DoU 

Doh 


Doh 

Def- 

Short 

Short 

Average: 

acret 

ton$ 

ions 

lar$ 

dollars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

la*. 

! lars 

tons 

tons 

1909-1913... 

49,766 

1.35 

67,097 

12.12 

813, 634 

16.36 

15.90 

la 80 

\.80 

20.30 

62,906 

320, m 

1914-1920... 

64,660 

1.52 

83, 052 

! 15.44 

1,282,460 

23. 61 

21.98 

2171 

28,29| 

27.93 

86,06^ 

183,671 

1921-1925... 

69,835 

1.51 

90, 159 

1 13.31 

1,200, 176 

2a 06 

22.00 

|3160 

23.00| 

26. 60 

36,198 

198,873 

1909 

6lMi 

1.46 

74, 384 

! 10.58 

786, 722 

15. 41 

16. 00il7.00 

I2.6(i 

16.00 

61,608 

10^448 

1910 

61,016 

1. 36 

69, 878 

1 12.14 

842,252 

16. 51 

16. OO; 19. 00 

18.60 

23.50 

61,860 

877,168 

1911 

48, 240 

1. 14 

64,916 

14.29 

784,926 

16.27 

aa 0Gi22. 00 

24.00 

t$.00 

66,898 

782,884 

1912 

49,630 

1.47 

72,691 

11.79 

866, 696 

17.30 

13.00(18.00 

1100 

16.60 

68,006 

176,082 

1913 

48, 954 

1 31 

64,116 

12 43 

797,077 

16,28 

11 6018.00 

15.00 

17.60 

56,169 

191,280 

1914 

49, 146 

1.43! 

70,071 

11. 12 

779,068 

15.86 

16.00 

16.00 

16. 6o! 17. 50 

118, 169 

22,609 

1915 

61,108 

1.68 

85,920 

10.63 

918,644 

17.88 

1150 

16.60 

17. 60 20. 00 

199,736 

48,366 

1910 

66,121 

1. 64 

91, 192 

11.22 

1,022,900 

18.36 

15. 0047.80 

' 19. 00!22. 00 

96,792 

66,125 

1917 

66.203 

1.51 

83,308 

17.09 

1, 423, 766 

25.79 

26. 00 28. 00 

>20.00>3e.00 

33,762 

460^027 

1918 

56, 755 

1.37 

70,660 

20.13 

1,543,494 

27.08 

29. 00 31. 00 

i‘91 0037. 00 

32,366 

310,742 

1919 

66, 888’ 

1.53 

86,997 

20. 06 

1,744,647 

30. 07 

28. 00132. 00185. 00'50. 00 

67, 142 

251,946 

1920 

58, 101 

1. 55 

89,785 

17.66 

1, 665,356 

27.29 

36. 00|32w 00|21. 00 23. 0(3 

55,446 

126,186 

1921 

68, 760 

1.40 

82.468 

12 10 

998, 069 

16.98 

20. 00,24. 00*26. 00^28. 00 

61,240 

6,357 

1922 

61, 160 

1.67 

96, 748 

12 65 

1, 202, 063 

19.66 

20.00 22 00 21.1)0,28.00 

63,096 

85,430 

1923 

69, 868 

1.49 

89,250 

14. 18 

1, 261, 488 

21.07 

26.00 27.00 25. 00,29.00 

23,516 

403,478 

1924 

61, 147 

1.60 

97,622 

13.77 

1,344,129 

21.99 

22.00;21 0019.00’23.00 

25,413 

119, 141 

1925 

68,231 

1.47 

85,717 

13.94 

1, 195, 133 

20. 62 

23. 00,26.00 21 00,25.00 

1 

17,728 

430,058 

1920 5 

68, 840 

1. 47 

86, 378 

14.09 

1,210,694 

20.68 

121. 00 21 Oo! 

1 







1 

j 

' 

1 

i 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics arc census returns. 

1 Based on farm pritje Dec. 1. 

* Compiled from OommertJC and Navigation of United States, 1909-1918, and June issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1920. 

> Preliminary. 


Table 265. — Hay, wild: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, United States, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 


1,000 

Short 

1000 

short 

iOOD 

acres 

tons 

tons 

17, 187 

1.07 

18,383 

3910 

17, 187 
17, 187 

.77 

13, 151 

1911-,. 

.71 

12,166 

1912.. _ 

17,427 

1.04 

18,043 

1913-.. 

16,341 

.92 1 

16,063 

1914 

16, 752 

1.11 1 

18, 616 

1915 

16,796 

1.27 1 

21,343 

1916- . 

16, 685 

L19 

19,800 

1917 

16,212 

.93 1 

15, 131 


Price 
per ton 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

i 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

j 

Dolls. 


1,000 

acres 

Short 

tons 

1.000 

short 

Urns 

Dtdls. 


1918 

15,365 
17, 150 

0.94 

14, 479 

.16.23 


1919 

1.07 

18,401 

16.60 


1930.. 

15,787 

1. 11 

17,460 

1 11.85 


1921 

15,632 

.98 

15, 891 

6.63 


1922 

16,871 

1.02 

16, 181 

7.14 

7. 49 

1923 

15, 566 

1. 12 

17,361 

7.88 

6.80 

1924 

15,205 

.98 

14,850 

7.83 

7.90 

1925 

14,560 

.87 

12,724 

8.53 

13.49 

1926 * - 

13. 506 

.74: 

! 9,984 

iao7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
' Prelimlnarr. 
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Tabsm 260. — Hav, tame: Aereof* mmd pfvdmcHon, by iSMCm, 19ig$^IB0t 

[In thousancls— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 


Acreage 

j 


Pnoduction 


im 

1924 

1925 

i 

19261 ^ 

1,923 

mi 

1905 

1926 » 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres ^ 

Acres 

Tons 1 

Tons j 

Torts 

Tons 

Miaine 

1, m 

1,976 

1,368 


1,594 

i,m 1 

1,531 

1,428 

Nevr Hampatolre 

441 

470 

469 , 

338 j 

as2i j 

572 1 

534 

Vermont 

m 

935 

934 

926 

1,285 

1,406 

1,440 

1, 461 

M assachusetts 

434 

474 

471 

476 

595 

005 

620 

694 

Rhode Island 

45 

47 

46 

45 

56 

m 

50 i 

58 

Connecticut. 

320 

359 

357 i 

363 

431 i 

454 : 

459 : 

424 

New York 

4,01-9 

5,000 

4,917 ; 

4,847 : 

6,688 

7,208 ^ 

6^704 

6,393 

New Jersey 

313 

265 

267 

m ^ 

828 

482 

400 

391 

Penney! vanie 

2,919 

3.109 

3,088 

2,916 

3, 060 

4,997 

4.225 

3, 804 

Ohio 

3,250 

8,331 

3,080 

2,030 

3,913 

5,308 

3,304 

4,007 

Indlftna 

2,094 

2,372 

2,008 

2,015 

2,597 

8. fl06 

1. 9S2 

2, 536 

niixioie.-. - 

3,200 

3.618 

3,099 

3,200 

4,265 

5, 259 

3,378 

3, 006 
4,097 
0,742 

M4elii|5&a — 

3, 195 

3,030 
8, 317 

2,887 

3,862 

3,699 

3,360 

3,919 

4,243 


2,871 

5,486 

Wisooiisiii 

3; 187 

6.383 

Minnesota 

2, oie 

2,230 

2,258 

2; 091 

2,522 

3,792 

3,989 

2,741 

Iowa — 

3, 13‘> 

3,362 

3,034 

8, 158 

4, 779 

5,970 

5,002 

4,142 

3, 815 

Missouri 

3,310 

8,596 

3,272 

3,147 

4,048 

3, 622 

z,m 

North Dakota 

995 

939 

1,066 

L331 

1,337 

1.499 

1, 821 

1,305 

South Dakota 

LOSO 

1,102 

1,095 

1,301 

1.847 . 

1, 819 

L452 

1.364 

Nebraska 

1,584 

1,751 

1,«72 

1, 761 

8,824 

4,012 

3,035 

3,283 

Kansas 

1,«10 

1,670 

1,715 

1,505 

3,692 

3,394 

3.420 

2,707 

Bolawaie 

81 

7« 

75 : 

70 

95 

116 

m 

112 

Maryland 

386 

420 

416 

396 

405 

752 

577 

516 

Vh5gjiiia 

1,019 

1, ^6 

1,020 j 

979 

1.019 

1,406 

779 

992 

West Virginia | 

761 

791 

836 

771 

895 

1,208 

1,005 

1,015 

North GattAute 

784 

095 

710 1 

768 

965 

678 

481 

686 

South Cartdina 

434 

833 

214 

260 

848 

187 

67 

202 

Georgia 

772 

763 

506 i 

522 

507 

392 

169 

400 

Fiorida 

132 

88 

78 I 

70 

119 

69 

6i 

51 

Kentucky 

1, 130 1 

1,120 

1,009 j 

1, 156 

1,541 

1,690 

1, 155 

1,526 

Tennessee 

1,354 

789 

1,372 

1,162 

1,297 

1,554 

1, 425 

1, 069 , 

1,634 

Alabama 

625 

.550 

681 

634 

401 , 

375 , 

564 

Mississippi- - - 

471 

861 1 

393 

425 

590 

340 

393 : 

499 

Arkansas. 

576 

603 1 

582 

007 

T27 

640 

404 1 

009 

Louisiana. - 

214 

264 

25 1 

202 

308 

192 

228 

305 

Oklahoma 

936 

545 ' 

480 

551 

l.GuO 

859 

613 1 

851 

Tgxas- 

m 

828 

804 

891 

1, 183 

948 1 

749! 

1,240 

Montruia. 

I 1, l''>0 

1,206 

1,^2 

1,239 

2, 162 

2, 102 

2,046 1 

J,<WS 

Idaho.- 

1,060 

1, 073 

1,032 

1,025 

2,f>49 

2,329 

3,385 1 

‘J, 7nK 

Wyoming 

730 

640 

063 

682 

1, 409 

1, 160 

1,283 ; 

1, -yib 

Colorado 

1,203 

1, 203 

1,245 

i.^8 

2, 463 

2,CC1 i 

2,676 

2, iH )5 

m 

4? 4 1 

N^w Mesico 

AHcpna 

158 

162 

174 

158 

171 

160 

m 

176 

331 

577 

396 

583 

387 

Utah 

523 

537 

568 

502 

1,406 

1, m 

1,874 

IH 1 

! 1, 722 

520 

Nevada 

180 

205 

213 

209 

480 

359 

052 

W-a&hlngfcon 

1,006 

970 

908 

923 

2,306 

1,796 

2,048 

2, U'''5 

Oregon. 

984 

953 

925 

912 

2,207 

1,391 

1,903 

1, 704 

Ofdiioroia 

2,066 

1,974 

1,777 

! 1,699 

6,266 

4,642 

5,41T 

4, 9K4 

Uadtod States.. 

59,868 

61, 147 

58,231 

68 840 

89,250 

97, C22 j 

86,717 

80, 378 


PlvisloD of Crop njid Llrestock Estimates. 
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STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 


Yabi*® 2G7*— ffay, wild: Acre^iffe ^nd proditclion, by 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 amitt»dl 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1023 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1923 

1924 

1926 

19281 

MfiinO 

New Hampshire 

Vcj’xnont 



Khode Island-. ---r-- 

Oonnecticut 

Acreti 

10 

12 

13 

12 

1 

» 

67 

Acre* 

13 

17 

13 

13 

2 

11 

67 

Acres 

IS 

17 

18 
18 

2 

11 

68 

«St^0O«O« 

h 

Ton» 

18 

11 

13 

12 

1 

11 

79 

Tons 

12 

16 

18 

13 

2 

12 

86 

Tons 

12 

14 

14 

13 

2 

12 

76 

1 

New Jersey, 

22 

16 

16 

16 

26 


26 

25 

Pennsylvania., 

Ohio- 

25 

2 

20 

8 

20 

7 

20 

5 

29 

2 

37 

0 

26 

B 

26 

6 


21 

21 

21 

21 

28 

21 

19 

24 

Illinoie 

01 

41 

37 

37 

70 

55 

37 

41 

Michigan 

52 

41 

46 

38 

63 

51 

44 

44 

Wisconsin 

368 

197 

256 

228 

478 

266 

333 

301 

Minnesota 

2,041 

2,068 

1,865 

1,865 

2,347 

2,430 

2,238 

1,493 

iown. 

401 

318 

311 

315 

481 

401 

805 

265 

Missouri 

125 

151 

159 

130 

138 

184 

137 

117 

North Dakota 

2,222 

1,975 

1,481 

1,269 

2,222 

1,876 

1,407 

&18 

South Dakota 

3, 401 

2,941 

3,087 

2,31fi 

4,189 

2,206 

1,914 

996 

Nebraska 

2,290 

8, 100 

2,1^6 

2,916 

2, 536 

8, 100 

2,232 

1,895 

TCansaa 

892 

001 

938 

962 

1,053 

1,120 

788 

040 

Delaware I 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 

e 

6 

IVini \iazid 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

7 

4 

5 

A’indiiiji 

H 

17 

13 

28 

14 

21 

8 

30 

Wt'M Virgima 

11 

13 

13 

13 

11 

13 

17 

14 

North Harolina 

100 ] 

60 

60 

68 

100 

60 

87 

52 

►South ('arolina 


4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

(leorgia 

16 1 

20 

12 

18 

14 

12 

6 

14 

Florida. 


4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

Kentucky 

23 

23 

28 

23 

23 

28 

24 

29 

T'ciJijesstv . 

' 55 1 

1 50 

35 

50 

60 

50 

23 

62 

Ahd>nina 

‘ 25 1 

1 23 

22 

22 

20 

11 

14 

18 

MiSMSsiiM^i 

/^rkunsas---, 

43 

38 

32 

36 

62 

33 

24 

33 

126 

150 

1 127 

115 

152 

H2 

89 

115 

liouisuuia 

18 

18 

18 

18 

22 

18 

13 

20 

Okialioma-.. 

520 

530 1 

424 

509 

510 

583 

280 

407 

Tcxsifc; 

3»y7 

215 j 

211 

231 

228 

215 

95 

277 

Montana 

053 

673 

650 

645 

594 

006 

585 

516 

idaljo. 

132 

1 100 

101 

301 

138 

75 

152 

121 

Wyoming 

315 

! 380 

380 

372 

331 

342 

399 

3?i 

Colorado 

373 

360 

800 

SCO 

892 

800 

300 

360 

New Mexico 

40 

i 32 

35 

30 

32 

• 26 

28 

33 

-\ii7ona 

12 

1 4 

6 

5 

15 

2 

4 

0 

LI lull 

117 

1 70 

77 

75 

178 

74 

131 

94 

Nevada.. 

l&l 

128 

177 

160 

197 

108 

230 

100 

Washingt-on,. 

27 

27 

30 

30 

43 

27 

46 

42 

Oregon 

2»l 

120 

235 

235 

m 

90 

282 

270 

CiUiioraia 

152 

114 

148 

1 160 

152 

84 

207 

165 

United StatM.. 

15,656 

16,205 

14.50G 

13,506 

17,361 

14,859 

12,724 

9,984 


I>i\iaion of Drop and Livoatock Batimatoa. 
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Table 268. — Hay, tame: Yield in ehort tone p«r acre, by Statee, 19il-19M 


state 

Av. 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1906 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1983 

1921 

1926 

1926 

Me 

1. 13 

0.81 

1. 25 

1.28 

1.11 

1. 21 

1.12 

N. 0 

L05 

1.19 

HI 

1.22 

.98 

.68 

.91 

N. H 

1. 16 

.90 

1.23 

1.22 

1.11 

1. 22 

1. 14 

B. C 

.69 

.83 

.99 

.80 

■1^ 

.27 

.78 

Vt 

1.38 

1.03 

1. 39 

1.40 

1.60 

1. 67 

.1.38 

Oa 

.66 

.89 

.84 

.66 

.61 

.33 

.76 

Mass 

1.81 

1.26 

1.82 

1. 87 

1.28 

1. 33 

1.26 

Fla 

.82 

1.04 

.71 

.90 

.78 

.69 

.73 

K. I 

1.28 

1.29 

1.29 

1.24 

1.28 

1.28 

1.29 

Ky 

1.28 

1. 10 

1.38 

1.36 

L42 

L14 

L82 

Conn 

1.80 

1.28 

1.86 

1.32 

1.26 

1.29 

1. 17 

Tenn 

1. 12 

1.16 

1.33 

1.15 

1.04 

.92 

L26 

N. Y 

1.82 

1.01 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 45 

1.88 

1.32 

Ala 

.79 

.91 

.95 

.80 

.64 

• 67 

.96 

N. J 

1. 47 

1. 33 

1.61 

1.05 

1.82 

1.66 

1.66 

Miss 

1.11 

1. 14 

1.22 

1.26 

.94 


1.17 

Pa 

L36 

1.20 

1. 67 

1.05 

1. 61 

1.39 

1.30 

Ark 

1. 13 

1.26 

1.26 

1,26 

1.07 


1.15 

Ohio 

1.33 

1.27 

L60 

1.20 

1. 69 

1.09 

1,36 

La 

1. 14 

1.29 

1.83 

1.44 

.73 

.90 

1. 16 

Ind 

1. 23 

1.09 

1.37 

1.24 

1. 48 

.90 

1.26 

Okla 

1. 67 


1.67 

1.71 

1.68 

L28 

1.54 

Ill 

1.30 

1. 18 

1.45 

1.30 

1.49 

1.09 

1.14 

Tox- 

1.33 

1.40 


1.64 

1.14 

.93 

1.39 

Mich 

1.26 

1.00 

1. 46 

1.26 

1.56 

.99 

1.43 

Mont 

1.79 

1. 79 

1.89 

1.88 

1.74 

L66 

1.69 

Wis - 

1. 68 

L85 

1. 70 

' 1.33 

1. 87 

1.63 

1. 70 

Idaho 

2.66 

2.83 

2.52 

mmm 

2.17 

3.28 

2 70 

Minn 

L65 

1.66 

1.68 

, 1.26 

l.Cl 

1. 77 

1.31 

Wyo 

1. 86 

1.80 

1.90 

1.93 


1. 81 

L04 

Idva 

1. 62 

1.48 

1. 47 

1.62 

1 

' 1.78 

1. 37 

1.22 

Colo 

2.08 

2. 16 

1. 01 


2. 11 

215 

2 31 

Mo 

1. 20 

1.20 

1. 10 

L22 

1.39 

1.11 

1 1.13 

N. Mex 

2. 14 

2.29 

1.80 


228 

226 

i 289 

N. Dak 

1. 65 

1.86 

1.67 

1.49 

1.60 

1. 71 

1.03 

Ari 2 

8.42 

3.09 

8.29 

3.66 

8.69 

3.47 

! 264 

S. Dak 

1.63 

1.60 

1.81 

1.76 

1. 65 

1.33 

1.00 

Utah 

2,66 

2.53 

2. 76 

2.00 

202 

ESID 

3.06 

Nebr 

2.20 

1 2. 17 

1.96 

2.41 

2.29 

2.17 

: 1.86 

Nev 

2.60 


2.82 

2.67 

1.75 

8.06 

249 

Kans.. 

2.00 

1.78 

2,16 

2.20 

2. 16 

1.99 

1.73 

Wash 

2. 13 

2.22 

l.l« 

2.36 

1.86 

2 26 

223 

Del-- 

1. 37 

1.22 

1. 61 

1.17 

1.53 

1.41 

1. 47 

Oreg 

1.97 


2.00 

2.24 

1.46 

206 

! 1.93 

Md 

1. 42 

1.28 

1.62 

1.06 

1, 77 

1.39 

1.30 

CaUf 

2.56 

2.33 

2.47 

2.66 

2.36 

3.06 

2 93 

Vft 

1. 071 

. 98 

1 26 

1 no 

1. 36 

. 76 










W. Va 

1. 29 

1.‘21 

L34 

Xa UU 

L19 

1.‘52 

L20 

1. U1 

1.32 

U. S 

1. 61 

1.40 

1. 67 

L40 

■ 

1.47 

1. 47 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 269. — Hay^ wild: Yield in short tons per acre, by Stales, 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1021- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1022 

1928 

1924 

1925 

Me 

aoo 

0 86 

IB 

1. 10 

0.96 

0.94 

BBl 

N. C 

.92 

iHI 

1.00 

H 

ijjRM 

■ 

N. H 

.01 

.80 


.04 

.05 

.86 


6. C 

.72 

.81 

1.00 

.86 

1 .60 

.33 

Vt 


1.00 

1. 10 


J.0( 

1.06 

1.05 

Gu 

.70 

1.00 

.02 



.61 

Mass 

wiirc 

1, OC 

1. ot 

1. OC 

■lirr 

1. (NJ 

.05 

ila 

.84 

. 90 

. 00 

.86 


_ 7/ii 

K, I 

.89 

.88 

.90 

.96 

.86 

.86 

1.00 

Ky 

1.06 

.90 

1. 16 

1.00 

L20 

WtiHI 

Conn 

LOS 

1. 10 


1-20 

1.07 


Rol 

Tenn 

IB 

1.36 

IB 

wm 

'gm 

.66 

N. y 

1.16 

1.00 

1. 18 

1. 18 

1.28 

1.12 

1. 12 

Ala 

.72 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.60 

.62 

N. J 

1. 36 

1, 23 

1,40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.60 

1.66 

Miss . 

.93 

3. 00 

1 . in 

uo 

•181 


Pa 

1.23 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 16 

L36 

1. 24 

1. 25 

Ark 

•94 

ll06 

1 on 

1 21 

76i 


Ohio 

1.27 

1.40 

1.50 

1,16 

1. 14 

L14 

1.22 

La 

1.12 

L30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 


Ind 


i 1.07 

1.14 

1. 16 

1.00 


1. 16 

Okla 

.03 

1.00 

.90 

98 

LIO 

•66 

IlL 

L19 

1 L20 

1.26 

1. 15 

1. 35 


nsi 

Tex 

.95 

1. 10 

1.10 

1.10 

LOO 

.45 

Mich 

Lie 

1.10 

1. 30 

1.20 

1.26 

.97 

1. 17 

Mont 

. 88 




wmrr. 

•90 

Wis 

1.28 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1..32 

Idaho 

1.23 

1. 60 

ilio 

ili© 

r 75 

ilio 

Minn 

Uy 

1 1.28 

1.22 

L16 

1.17 

1.20 

mm 

Wyo 

.95 

.m 

.96 

L06 

.90 

1.06 

Iowa 

1.16 

1.16 

1. 14 

1,20 

1.26 

.98 

,84 

Colo 

1.00 

1.00 

.97 

1.05 

1.00 

1.001 

Mo 

L06 

1. 10 

.95 

ESu 

1.22 

.86 

msMi 

N. Mex 

mm 

mm\ 


Hlrt; 

Hlijj 

mmi 

N. Dak 

.09 

mmm 

1.05 

1.00 

.96 

,96 


Arlz 

.80 

1.00 

.50 

1.25 

.60 

.75 

S. Dak 

.85 


.90 

1.20 

.76 

.62 

.40 

Utah 

1.86 

1. 10 

1.88 

1.62 

L06 

L70 

Nebr 

.91 

.84 

.86 

ESQ 


.75 

.66 

Nev— * 1 . 

L19 

1.11 

1.59 

LOO 

.84 

1.30 

Eanfl .. _ 

R!>3 

1.09 

Rfo 

1. 18 

1. 13 

.84 

.71 

Wash - 

L36 

1 50 

UU 

1 58 

L 00 

L66 

Del 

1.27 

.87 

1.24 

1. 36 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

Oreg 

L03 

1.10 

1.00 

LIO 

.76 

L20 

Md 

L19 

1.20 

1. 12 

1.16 


3. 10 

1. 21 

Calif 

1.07 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.00 

.74 

L40 

Va 

•93 

76 


Bifrn 

1 25 

65 





— Il 




W. Va 

L12 

lilO 

IB 

IB 

1.00 

1.30 


U. S 

.99 

■ 



■ 

m 


1926 


.90 

.65 

.80 

.95 

1.26 

1. 10 
.84 
.95 
1.00 

1.10 


L 

1 . 

1 . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.40 
1.15 

1. 10 


.74 
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STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN ^ 


TABiiB 270;— Hfly, alfalfa: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production, hy States, 1925 

and 1926 


State 

1 

1 

Acreage 

' 1 

Yield per 
acre 

Production 

State 

Acreage 

Yield per* 
acre 

Production 

1^ 

10261 

1926 

1920 

1925 

1926 1 

1926 

19261 

1925 

1926 

1926 

19261 


1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Uyns 

tons 


acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

torts 

Me 

2 

2 

3,00 

3.00 

6 

6 

8. C 

3 

4 

. 56 

1. 60 

2 

5 

N. H.— 

1 

2 

3.00 

2. 70 

3 


Ga 

1 4 

4 

.48 

1.40 

2 

6 

Vt 

6 

6 

3.00 

3. 10 

16 

1 J9 

Ky 

51 

54 

2. 26 

2. 60 

116 

135 

Maas 

1 

2 

3. le 

3. 15 

3 

6 

Tenn 

15 

18 

1.50 

1. 75 

22 

32 

(’■OJlIl 

1 3 

4 

3.10 

2. 75 

9 

11 

Ala 

14 

16 

1.20 

1.50 

17 

22 

N. Y-...- 

t 

[ 210 

218 

2.S8 

2,20 

542 

480 

Miss 

18 

18 

1. 66 

1.88 

28 

34 

N. J - — 

24 

25 

2 70 

2.70 

66 

68 

Ark 

43 

64 

1.80 

2.00 

77 

108 


73 

73 

2.40 

2.43 

175 

177 

La 

10 

12 

o6 

2.00 

16 

24 

Ohio 

167 

192 

2.30 

2 45 ! 

384 

470 

Okla 

204 

228 1 

1.50 

1.90 

306 

433 

Ind - 

140 

176 

2, 13 

2 11 

298 

369 

Tex ‘ 

71 

76 ' 

1. 80 

2.20 

128 

166 

ill 

m 

260 

2.00 

227 

646 

690 

Mont 

604 

610 

2 00 

1.95 

1,208 

1, 190 

Mich 

300 

479 

2.06 

2 26 

818 

1,078 

Idaho 

709 

674 

aso 

3.20 

2,694 

2, 167 

Wis 

310 

341 

2.66 

2 60 

822 

887 

Wyo.... 

406 

408 

2.20 

2.20 

880 

898 

Mion 

308 

370 

2. 76 

208 

847 

770 

Oolo 

870 

879 

2.30 

2.60 

2,001 

2,286 

Iowa 

245 

262 

2.41 

246 

500 

642 















N. Mex.. 

116 

121 

2.70 

2.76 

313 

333 

Mo 

1 m 

190 

2.46 

2 32 

443 

441 

Arix 

128 

134 

4.00 

4.30 

612 

676 

N. Dak.. 

m 

143 

2. 25 

1.50 

340 

214 

Utah.... 

495 

495 

3.50 

3.25 

1, 732 

1,600 

S. Dak._ 

726 

667 

1.43 

1.22 

1,037 

814 

Nev 

148 

146 

8.60 

3.00 

633 

436 

Ncbi--.. 

1,300 

1,268 

2.32 

204 

3,016 

2,666 

Wash.... 

273 

259 

8.00 

3.80 

819 

866 

Kans 

902 

893 

228 

200 

2,057 

1,786 















Oreg 

234 

222 

8.00 

3. 10 

702 

688 

Dei 

A 

6 

2.70 

260 

11 

13 

Calif 

971 

981 

4.20 

Aoe 

4,078 

3,M4 

Md 

10 

21 

2. 40 

2 36 

46 

49 






Va 

40 

4« 

, L63 

200 

61 

92 

U. S... 

10,852 

11, 067 

2.62 

2.49 

28,489 

27,466 

W. Va... 

8 

B 

2.00 

2 20 

16 

18 








N. 0.... 

5 

6 

1 

1.06 

1.90 

5 

10 
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‘ Prollmiuary. 

Table 271. — Jlay^ clover: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, hy States, 1925 

and 1926 


State 

1 

Acreage ! 

i 

Yield per 
acre 

Production 

l| 

j State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

Production 

1925 

1926 > 

1 

1926 

1926 

1925 

19261 

1925 

1926 1 

1925 

1926 

1926 

19261 

Me 1 

N. H.... 

Vt 

Mnss, .. 

R. 1 

(’onu 

N Y .. 
N. J 

Pa. ' 

Ohio 

Ind.,.. 

Ill ■ 

Midi 

WJ8._. 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N. Dak.. 

S. Dak.. 

Nebr 

Kans. 

Del 

1,000 

acres 

34 

9 i 
26 * 
17 

1 

15 
459 

13 

326 1 
683 

614 

668 

630 

783 

680 

630 

698 

223 

130 

116 

228 

16 
84 i 

160 1 
61 

1,000 

acres 

86 

9 

26 

17 

1 

16 

464 

12 

300 

566 

428 

480 

Aikfi 

oiro 

776 

498 

602 

643 

189 

91 

164 

254 

14 

76 

93 

46 

Tons 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

1.90 

2.05 

1. 62 
1.60 
1.68 

1. 14 

.94 

1. 10 
.96 

1. 76 
LOO 

1.36 

1.30 
2.00 
1.26 
L66 

1.70 

1.40 

1. 31 
.82 

1.40 

Tons 

1.70 

1.70 

2.00 

1.90 

ZOO 

1.90 

1.46 

1.68 

1.23 

1.26 

1.02 

1. 10 
1.30 
1.90 
1.88 

1.30 
1. 21 
1.30 
.90 
1.56 

1.66 
1.60 
1.09 
.90 
1. 65 

1,000 
tons 
68 < 
16 
48 
34 

2 

31 

744 

21 

614 

666 

677 
724 
698 
1,370 
1, 102 

850 

838 

446 

162 

191 

387 

21 

110 

131 

71 

1,000 

tons 

60 

15 

50 

32 

2 

28 

658 

19 

380 

701 

437 

638 

777 

1,472 

687 

731 

777 

246 

82 

250 

396 

21 

83 

84 
76 

j 

i N. C 

s. c 

Ga 

Fla 

Ky- 

Tenu 

Ala-_. 

Miss 

Ark 

La 

Okla 

Mont 

Idaho — 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.Mex- 

Utah...- 

Nev 

Wash 

Oreg 

Calif 

u. s... 

1 1,000 

acres 
114 

! i 

: 1 

137 

234 

' 22 

98 
90 

40 

10 

56 

42 

18 

20 

2 

3 

' 2 
70 
96 

8 

1,000 

acres 

91 

4 

4 

1 

123 

211 

25 

98 
88 

42 

21 

52 

65 

25 

22 

2 

3 

2 

74 

99 

8 

Tons 

.70 

.25 

.42 

.60 

1.20 

.90 

.73 

.95 

1 .76 

1 .70 
1.00 
1.70 
zqp 

1.90 

1.90 

1.70' 

Z&O 

Z50 

Z40 

Z 10 
1.66 

Tons 

1.00 j 
.80 
.92 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 
L 10 
1.18 

.94 

1.00 

1.40 
1.90 

2.40 

1.60 

Z20 

ZUO 

2.40 

2.00 
Z60 
Z04 
1.60 

1,000 

ions 

80 

1 

2 

1 

166 

211 

16 

96 

68 

28 

10 

94 

100 

84 

38 

3 

8 

5 

166 

202 

13 

1,000 

tons 

91 

3 

4 
1 

172 

274 

28 

116 

83 

43 
! 29 

90 
182 

.40 

48 

4 

7 

4 

185 

202 

13 

^d... ^ 

Va- 

w. Va... 

8,150 

7,402 

1,36 

1.38 

11,060 

10,185 
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TBABBOC^ OF AGmcmjmm, 


Tiuin:.!!} 272. — ^cmr^ and Acrmigef j/idd per aer^ and pr»^ 

duction, by Siaieey 19i5 and 19B6 


Acreage Production 


Acreage Pre^uotion 


ms H 1926 1936 1926 1926 M 


Tern Tons 
1. 49 I. a» 


1,000 1,000 


Va 

, W, Va-_. 

I N. O 

Oa.. 

Ky 


Iowa 

Mo 

N.Dak- 
S. Dak.. 
Nebr.-. 

Hans 

DeL 

Md_ 


Mont 

Idaho 

Wyo 

Colo 

N. Mex.. 

Utah.... 

Nev 

Wash.... 
Oreg 


II. S... 16,080 15,789 1.27 


19S6 

1930 

1926 

19361 

Tom 

Tons 

1,000 

Urns 

1,000 

tent 

.75 

.96 

214 

227 

1.20 

1.35 

413 

431 

.70 

1.05 

34 

41 

.42 

.92 

1 

3 

1.20 

1.33 

318 

318 

.85 

1.40 

180 

211 

1.00 


3 


1. 10 

1. 15 

3 

3 

.75 

1.20 

m 

84 

1. 10 

1.38 

8 

19 

1.70 

1.48 

2ft7 1 

235 

2. ,50 

2.00 

233 ! 

304 

2.00 

2.00 

146 i 

143 

2.00 

1.90 

253 1 

230 

1. 40 

2. 00 

6 

8 

2.30 

2. 10 

48 

40 

2.00 

1..50 

20 

20 

2.25 

2. .50 

226 

363 

1.70 

2.00 

119 

142 

1. 70 

1.60 

34 

32 

1.27 

1.30 

1 

1 

1 

21,267 

20,511 


Division of Crop and Livoetock Estimates* 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 273 . — Hay^ timothy: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, by States, 

1926 and 1926 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

Prcxiuctiou 


1925 

1926* 

1925 

1926 

1925 

192(5 « 


1,000 

(serrs 

1,000 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

tOJlS 

1,000 

tons 

Me 

137 

138 

1. 30 

1. 19 

178 

164 

N, H.... 

46 

45 

1.45 

1.30 

65 

.'■>8 

Vt„ 

137 

137 

1.50 

1.65 

206 

212 

Mass 

57 

57 

1. 65 

1.46 

88 

83 

R. 1 

4 

4 

1.45 

1.46 

6 

6 

Conn 

35 

38 

1. 67 

1.40 

56 

63 

N. 

1,244 

1,207 

1.27 

1.24 

1,580 

1,497 

N. J 

60 

59 

1.86 

1.36 

81 

80 

Pa. 

932 

904 

1.28 

1.26 

1, 193 

1, 139 

C«iio. 

1,036 

989 

.88 

1.30 

912 

1,288 

Ind 

370 

653 

.73 

1.24 

270 

810 

IB 

771 

783 

.78 

1.05 

601 

1 822 

Mich.... 

359 

341 

.67 

1 1. 15 

241 

392 

Wla 

430 

426 

1.30 

1.30 

559 

564 

Minn 

336 

! 285 

1.35 

.90 

462 

250 

Iowa 

524 

600 

1.03 

.88 

540 

528 


1,029 

947 

.83 

' .89 

854 

843 

if. Dak.. 

72 

61 

1. 25 

' .75 

90 

46 

S. Dak.. 

54 

1 38 

.90 

.62 

49 

20 

Nfebr.... 

15 

16 

1.14 

1.00 

17 

16 

Kane — 

72 

' 71 

1.26 

1.06 

91 

75 

Del 

11 

n 

1. 15 

1.26 

13 

14 

Md 

06 

03 

1.23 

1. 12 

81 

71 


State 

. 

1 Acreage 

I Yield per 
acre 

Production 


1926 

1926 * 

' 1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 * 


1,000 

acr^s 

1,000 

acres 

Tom 

Tons 

1,000 

tons 

1,000 

ions 

Va. 

117 

167 

\ .75 

.85 

88 

142 

W. Va— 

224 

204 

1 1.12 

1.20 

261 

245 

N. C 

: 28 

21 

1 .64 

.90 

17 

10 

S. C 

' 2 

4 

' .26 

.80 

1 

3 

Ga. 

4 

2 

i 

.92 

2 

2 

Ky 

1 201 

181 

1 1.00 

1.25 

201 

226 

Tenn 

1 68 

76 

.82 

1.36 

57 

101 

Ala 

1 2 


1.00 


2 


Miss 

4 

4 

1.00 

1. 10 

4 

4 

Ark 

29 

26 

.75 

1.10 

22 

29 

Okla 

8 

13 

1.25 

1.60 

10 

20 

Mont 

100 

101 

1.40 

1.06 

140 

100 

Idaho 

54 

58 

1.90 

1.40 

103 

81 

Wyo 

Colo 

30 

28 

1.60 

1.60 

48 

45 

30 

32 

1.80 

1.80 

54 

58 

N. Mex„ 

5 

6 

1.40 

1.90 

7 

10 

Utah.... 

8 

7 

2.15 

2.00 

17 

14 

Nev 

8 

8 

2.00 

1.50 

16 

12 

Wash.... 

51 

54 

2.00 

1.80 

102 

97 

82S:::;; 

17 

17 

2.00 

1.02 

84 

28 

4 

4 

1.60 

1.60 

6 


U. S... 

8,787 

8,884 

L07 

L18 

9^404 

ll0,373 
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STATisrpc® or gbmu m 


274. — JBk)^ Acrsof^iy ydM per cmd pr&diKt^tu bm 

Stai^i, im (md 19m 


State 

Acraate^ 

Yield per 
a«w 

Production 

' State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
aero 

Production 

. 1926, 

i9BAi 

1086 

1906 

1925 

19261 


1925 

19281 

1925 

1926 

1935 

1926 1 


1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 



IfiOO 

1,000 


etcrei 

9Cru 

Ton* 

Ton* 

ions 

tons 


(teres 

acrw* 

Tom 

Tam 

Pons 

tons 

Me 

i 

4 

L8S 

1.8A 

7 

% 

' N. C— J 

89 

99 

076 

0.83 

67 

n 

M. H.... 

6 

0 

A26 

1.90 

14 

11 

S'. C 

21 

35 

.48 

.90 

in 

2BI 

Vfe 

19 

19 

A 26 

2.20 

43 

4£1 

Oa 

45 

39 

.49 

.82 

18 

3t 

Ma.ss--- 

8 

9 

2L 15 

1.80 

17 

16 

Fia 

1 

I 

.90 

.70 

1 

i 

H. 1 

1 

1 

L85 

1.90 

2 

2 

Ky 

35 

37 

1. 20 

1.20 

42 

41 

Cttim 

6 

7 

2l0a 

1.90 

12 

1» 

Tenn 

00 

84 

1.00 

1.20 

60 

m 

M.y.... 

29 

30 

ZOO 

1.60 

58 

51 

Ala 

30 

38 

.00 

.78 

18 

29 

N. .1 

3 

3 

1.75 

1.70 

6 

5 

' Miss 

12 

9' 

.88 

1. 10 

11 

m 

Pa 

9 

10 

1.80 

1.85 

16 

18 

Ark 

45 

49 

.68 

.75 

31 

37 

Ohio 

18 

19 

1.30 

1.40 

23 

27 

Ofcla 

38 

31 

78 

LOO 

30 

31 

Ind 

35 

38 

Lll 

1.00 

30 


Tex 

65 

7', 

.40 

1.20 

29 

96. 

lU 

26 

31 

LOO 

1.01 

28 

31 

Mont 

211 

212 

1.10 

LOG 

2S2 

2!2 

Mich 

22 

31 

L 15 

1.45 

26 

45 

. Idaho 

98 

102 

1.90 

1.50 

186 

m 

Wis 

21 

24 

1.60 

1.60 

34 

38 

Wyo 

62 

70 

1.40 

1.50 

87 

im 

Miuu 

39 ; 

51 

1.70 

1.30 

66 

66 















Colo. — 

90 

94 

i. iC 

1 . 0 

126 

141 

Iowa 

■17 ' 

39 

1.40 

1.25 

66 

49 

N.-Mex.. 

17 

20 

1.29 

1.75 

20 

36 

Mo 

04 

86 

1.28 

1.05 

82 

90 

Am 

20 

20 

1.30 

1. 70 

30 

34 

N. Dak- 

316 

693 

1.65 

.90 

520 

624 

Utah 

0 

0 

1.80 

1.60 

11 

9 

8. Dak-. 

5.5 

4.56 

,90 

.75 

50 

342 








Ncbr 

34 

102 

1.40 

1. 31 

48 

134 

Nev 

1 

1 

1.50 

1.20 

2 

t 








Wash 

357 

371 

1.80 

1.50 

643 

656 

Kans 

84 

67 

1.50 

1.15 

126 

77 

Oreg 

415 

410 

1.70 

1.40 

706 


Del 


3 

1.90 

1 t)0 

4 

5 

Calif---. 

694 

616 

i.ae 

1.40 

1 , no 

863 

M(1 

6 1 

5 

1.57 

1. 50 

9 

8 


— 




— 


Va 

' 20 ' 

23 

1. 15 

1.00 

30 

23 

U. S— 

3,309 

4, m 

1.46 

1. 18 

4,821 

4,943 

W. Va... 

18 

U 

L.-KI 

1. 65 

27 

23 









Division of Oop iind Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary, 


Taulb 275 .— annual legmma: Acreage^ yield per acre^ and prodixetiom, hy 

States, 1925 and 1926 


State 


N. y.... 
N. J... 
Ptt-... 
CWiia— 
In(L... 

m 

Mich.. 

Wis... 

Iowa 

Mo-. 

Nebr...J 

Kaus 

Del... 
Md„. 
Va..,. 


Acreage 


1925 1936 1 


t,000 

aere* 

4 

3 

6 

44 

123 

262 

13 

15 

20 

120 

6 

6 

10 

43 

280 


1,000 

acte* 

4 

2 

10 

40 

185 

301 

10 

U 

20 

168 

7 

7 

10 

51 

288 


Yield per 
acre 


1925 1026 


Tow 
2,00 
l.TK) 
l.HO 
1. 70 

1. 39 

1.30 
1. 02 
1.80 
2. 00 
1, 54 

1.40 
1..50 
1.40 
2.00 

.65 


T(m» 
2.12 
2. 15 
1.66 
1.70 
1.20 

1.29 
1.40 
1 68 
2.00 
1.00 

1.40 
1.57 
1.70 
2. 16 
1.09 


Production 


Acreage 

Yield pec 
aicre 

Production 



State 







1925 

19261 

1^ 

1926 1 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 » 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

i,m 

tons 

tom 


acres 

acre* 

Ton* 

Tom 

tons 

toms 

8 

8 

W. Va— 

31 

42 

1.91 

LOO 

59 

8a 

3 

4 

N. C--.. 

318 

389 

.64 

.87 

202 

348 

11 

16 

9. 0 

148 

106 

.22 

,7^ 

33 

m 

75 

82 

G» 

378 

370 

.32 

.65 

121 

238 

171 

222 

Pla 

51 


.65 

.70 

33 

28 

327 


Kj 

80 

113 

L45 

1.70 

116 

I9J 

21 

14 

Tenn— . 

233 

316 ! 

L04 

L22 

243 

1 386 

27 

24 

Ala 

335 

345 

.57 

.83 

191 

285 

40 

40 ' 

Miss 

136 

167 

.97 

1.08 

i 132 

[ 170 

185 

209 

Ark 

127 

148 

.74 

LOO 

94 

148 

8 

10 

La 

H4 

142 > 

.90 

1.04 

129 

147 

9 1 

11 

Okla 

33 

31 

.86 

1.00 

1 28. 

31 

H 

86 

17 

no 

Tex 

95 

108 

.47 

.94 

45 

101 


1 . 








182 

313 

U. S— 

3, 053 

3,490 

.85 

L09 

2,593 i 

3, 797 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 276.— JEfay, millet ^ Sudan grass ^ and other: Acreage f yield per acre, and 
production, hy States, 19^^6 and 19^6 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

Production 

State 

Acreage 

Yield per 
acre 

Production 


1926 

19201 

1926 

19261 

1925 

19361 


1925 

19261 

1925 

19261 

1925 

1926* 

Me 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Tsns 

Tons 





1,000 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

tons 

1,000 

ions 

546 

548 

0.96 

0.88 

618 


>N. 

109 

120 

.70 

.90 

76 

108 


251 


.95 

.90 

233 

225 

8. C 

38 

67 

.26 

.80 

10 

46 

Vt 

203 

204 

1. 25 

1. 12 

254 

228 

Ga 


102 

.34 

.76 

L14 

.75 

23 

19 

116 

21 

Mass 

261 

262 

1.05 

1.00 

274 

262 

Fla 

25 

28 

R. I 

26 

25 

1. 02 

1.00 

27 

25 

Kv 

m 

484 

.92 

1.11 

1.20 

298 

588 

Conn 


234 

1. 06 

.96 


225 

Tenn 


442 

.87 

296 

.*>30 

N. Y..,. 


729 

1.00 

.06 

744 

700 

Ala 

150 

165 

.85 

1.17 

128 

193 

N. J 

25 

24 

1.20 

1.40 


34 

Miss_„..- 

123 

137 

1.00 

1. 19 

123 

163 

Pa 

130 

130 

1. 10 

1. 16 

143 

160 

Ark 

172 

172 

.67 

1.22 

116 

210 

Ohio 

48 

45 

1. 16 

1. 10 

49 

50 

La 1 


66 

.92 

1. 40 

55 

92 

Ind 

53 

40 

.97 

.94 

61 

43 

Okla 

180 

216 

1.23 

1.35 

221 

292 

HI 

457 

731 

.80 

.77 

mm 

563 

Tex 

573 

620 

.95 

1. 40 

547 

879 

Mich.... 

54 

■ini 

.75 

1. 66 

40 

116 

Mont 


105 

1.00 

1.20 

106 

126 

Wis 

76 

78 

1. 10 


84 

117 

Idaho 

86 

34 

i 1.70 

1.20 

61 

41 

Minn 

129 

150 

1. 18 


152 

225 

Wyo 


80 

1 1. 10 

1.20 

88 

96 

Iowa 

76 

160 

2.10 

2.20 

158 

330 

Colo 


110 

1.88 

1.30 

205 

143 

Mo 

159 

175 

! 1.25 

1.20 

199 


N. Mex.. 

27 

30 

1.40 

1.50 

38 

45 

N. Dak.. 

273 

218 

1..36 

.90 

369 

209 

Ark 

12 

22 

1. 10 

1.40 

13 

31 

S. Dak.. 
Nebr.... 

71 

161 

67 

158 

1.20 
1. 91 


85 

288 

80 

238 

Utah.... 

Nev 

35 

41 

32 

1 

! 40 

1.65 

1.70 

1.85 

1.20 

58 

70 

43 

1 

! 48 

Bans 

325 

186 

1.89 

1.37 

613 

254 

WaJdi.... 

57 

60 

1.60 

1.67 

91 

1 100 

Del 

2 

a 


n?ii 

3 

3 

Or^ 

0.3 

93 

1 1.50 

1. 40 

140 

I 130 

Md 

Va 

4 

112 

161 

5 

123 

146 


1. 10 
.90 
1.06 

4 

73 

169 

6 

111 

152 

CaUf 

Bi 

70 

2.20 

! 2. 10 

176 

; 147 

V •• 

W. Va... 

U. 8... 

7,400 


1. 10 

1.14 

8,133 

1 9, 174 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 277. — Hay, all: United StateSj stocks on farms. May 1, 1910-1926 


Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 

Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 


Short ions 

Per cent 

Short ions 

Dolls. 


Short tons 

Per cent 

Short ions 

DoUs. 

1910- - 

92, 767, 000 

11.6 

10, 745, 000 

11.08 

1919— 

91, 139, 000 

9.4 

8, 659, 000 

2A31 

1911— 

82, 529, 000 

. 12.4 

10,222,000 

11.69 

1920- - 

105, 398. 000 

ia2 

10, 707, 000 

24.22 

1912— 

67, 071, 000 

8.5 

6, 782, 000 

16.31 

1921-.. 

107, 245, 000 

17.9 

19, 160, 000 

13.08 

1913-.. 

90,734,000 

14.9 

13, 523, 000 

ia42 

1922-.. 

97, 849, 000 

11.2 

10, 969, 000 

12.98 

1914..- 

79, 179, 000 

12.2 

9, 631, 000 

11.68 

1923.... 

111,879,000 

12.0 

13, 379, 000 

12.69 

1915-.. 

88,686,000 

12.2 

10, 797, 000 

11.03 

1924.... 

106,611,000 

12.0 

12,835,000 

13.60 

1916.... 

107, 263, 000 
110^992,000 
98,439,000 

13.5 

14, 452, 000 

‘ 11.27 

1925--. 

112,481,000 

13.9 

16, 646, 000 

12.32 

1917.. . . 

1918.. .. 

11.4 

11.7 

12,659,000 
11, 476,000 

13.94 

17.97 

1926.,.. 

98, 441, 000 

11.7 

11,481,000 

12.96 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 





















STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 

Table 278. — Hay: Receipts at IS markets, 1910-1926 


m 


Year 

bei^ning 

Balti- 

more 

Bos- 

ton 

Chi- 

cago 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee 

Min- 

neap- 

olis 

New 

York 

Peo- 

ria 

PhU- 

adel- 

phia 

Pitts- 

burgh 

St. 

Louis 

San 

Fran- 

dsoo 

Total 

Average: 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928- 

1924 

1925 

Short 

tons 

44,904 

17,120 

Short 

tons 

91,234 

45,262 

Short 
tons 
264,403 
162, 913 

Short 
tons 
414, 146 
268,873 

Short 

tons 

26,062 

15,604 

Short 

tons 

34,249 

27,847 

Short 

tons 

225,060 

80,983 

Short 

tons 

37,696 

27,260 

Short 

tons 

60,941 

41,617 

Short 

tons 

81,708 

Short 
tons 
236, 012 

Short 
tons 
104, 108 

Short 

tons 

1, 619, 581 

68,589 
69,284 
68,939 
63, 186 

54,904 
50,415 
60,874 
64,053 
41, 870 
32, 650 
19,559 

13,730 
15, 536 
26,830 
13, 9781 
16, 624 

162,420 
164, 196 
139, 920 

117.740 

116, 161 
126,690 
123,780 
97,160 
67,000 

68.740 
60,220 

61,250 
47, 010 
42, 910 
46, 710 
38,430 

273,983 

351,630 

274,769 

369,032 

826, 096 
273, 181 1 
,237, 932 
352, 730 
287,031 
225, 050 
149,801 

135,626 
162,632 
149, 623 
165,375 
171,310 

308,040 
318, 948 
343,392 
285,288 

398,604 
398, 172 
359, 316 
419,964 
386,460 
599,340 

837. 169 

196,634 

244. 169 
257, 774 
303,9041 
341,892 

1 

38, 313 
44,199 
47, 138 
36,283 

45, 060 
34,637 
;24,360 
•23, 131 
il6, 656 
19,058 
19,466 

19,038 
!i7, 626 
117,094 
9, ZiQ 
15,024 
i 

66,306 

63,570 

37,200 

38,280 

45, 613 
45. 376 
35,652 
39,126 

28.467 
22,601 
23,016 

23.467 
26,072 
30,024 
,27. 663 
20,60^ 

336, 471 
286, 474 
296,866 
317, 543 

330,098 
294,395 
212, 256 
199,727 
221,580 
167,088 
150,338 

98,904 
92, 516 
84, 6H2 
61,t»63 
66, 849 

37, 419 
41,822 
38,131 
43,660 

33,957 
61.299 
48, 870 
40,250 

35.060 
33,306 
21, 140 

10, 070 

33.060 
29, 470 
28. 430 
34, 370 

86, 851 
96,484 
82,068 
75,630 

1 

78,683 
84,006 
78,284 
61, 618 
31, 671 
62,466 
40,067 

51,226 
42, 188 

49.884 

32.884 
31,908 

119,686 

116,608 

106,993 

103,466 

83,923 

106,710 

92,202 

74,076 

72,721 

63,680 

79,062 

/6, 162 
61,7691 
60,918 
46,041 
(‘) 

^,540 
256,462 
222,998 
261, 156 

308,727 
232,628 
210, 691 
287,506 
218, 043 
254, 042 
188,660 

121,104 
188,312 
186,414 
122, 905 

184^594 
147, 483 
141,224 
133,698 

161, 750 
146,660 
104,468 
82,460 
72,440 
85,807 
75,272 

69,185' 

60,017 

60,583 

49,726 

1, ^7,111 
1, 966, 160 
1, 780, 723 
1,844,801 

1,981,876 
1,843,969 
1,678,686 
1. 691, 790 
1, 473, 879 
1,613,823 
1, 158,649 

857, 195 
936,807 
965,206 
898,906 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Annual Reports o( 
San Francisco Merchant,8' Exchange; Minneapolis Chamber of (Commerce Repoits and Daily Market 
Record; Chicago Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Grain Market Review. 

» Not reported. 


Table 279. — Hay: Shipments from tight markets, 1910-1926 


Year ti^lnning 

Balti- 

more 

Chicago 

^ Kansas 
City 

Mil- 

waukee 

Minne- j 
apolis 

Peoria 

Pitts- 

burgh 

St. ! 
Ix)uis 

Total 


Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 


Short 

Short 

Short 

Average: 

to vs 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1914-1920 


48,483 

153,686 

6,761 

4, 862 

10, 901 

41.508 

119,829 

397,956 

1921-1925 


14, 084 

106, 178 

7, 192 

3, 371 

3,720 











1910 

11,864 

18 , on 

93, 828 

6,958 

31,350 

10, 378 

76, 631 

112,438 

360,460 

1911 

13, 257 

49, 160 

58, 896 

4,445 

28,910 

17, 222 

75,420 

146, 285 

393,595 

1912 

8, 313 

22,681 

85, 176 

3, 159 

4, 820 

7, 819 

65,800 

105, 583 

808,301 

1913 

8,996 

39. 184 

78, 756 

9, 718 

6,600 

16,077 1 

65, 148 

130, 376 

302,754 

1914 

8,896 

83,414 

67,608 

17,306 

6,390 

19,788 

37, 512 

172,590 

412,504 

1015 

9,681 

66,791 

73,668 

6, 841 

4, 156 

9, 676 

87,216 

9a 415 

337,444 

191 C- 

13, 657 

33, 439 

i:i8, 432 

5,765 

4, 351 

16,324 

55,032 

KKi, 990 

369,990 

1917-.. 

26,913 

62, 665 

222,912 

6,293 

7, 042 

10,621 

20,536 

177, 240 

533,222 

1918 

20,221 

62, 802 

143, 040 

2,986 

4, 147 

7, 650 

23,611 

119,625 

373, 982 

1019... 

4, 118 

32, 637 

276, 492 

5, 270 

i 6,925 

6, 151 

26,267 

111,695 

469, 555 

1920 


18,631 

15;i,648 

3,863 

2,020 

7, 100 

40,480 

1 63,250 

288,992 

1921 


9,700 

60,748 

10, 436 

3,531 

4,520 

81,509 

43, 610 

154,053 

1922 


10, 961 

78, 660 

14,879 

2,625 

3, 460 

7, 328 

61,720 

179, 618 

1923 


14,280 

101,048 

6, 121 

3,584 

2, 130 


64, 452 

181, 615 

1924 . 


i 160 

129,780 

2,295 

2, 352 

1,370 


48,886 

192,843 

1925 


27,329 

165. 666 

2,232 

4,764 

7, 120 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled f.om Hay Trade Journal; Chic^o Board ^ 
Trade, and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Board of Trade, aniT Grain Market Review; Minneapolis 
Daily Market Record; Peoria Board of Trade. 
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Table 280. — So^y, tame: EsHmated price per ton, received hy producers, Deoemher 
average annual 


state 


At. 

1921H 

im 


1921 


1922 


1023 


109( 


1920 


1028 


State 


Ay. 

! 



1 

1 

■ 




1921- 

1921 



1924 


1926 

1925 


i 


■ 

1 

■ 




Dsfir. 

Ihu! 

DoU. 

1 

Iht^. 

Ms. 


Ms, 

20.29 

10: 

m 

la 29 

20. 

00 

m. 

00 

28. 00 

2a 00 

m 

58 

2a 08 

17.50 

la 

68 

n 

00 

20.00 

20.00 

la 

94 

la 

88 

17.00 

la 

VO 

14 

00 

21.00 

18.09 

20l 

28 

la 

50 


2 a 00 

20. 

80 

23.00 

22: 09 

lA 

74 

i& 

56 

14 58 

IT. 

08 

18. 

09 

iia 70 

laTO 

18. 

48^ 

15. 

50 

ia4o 

18. 

30 

20. 

00 

22.00 

16.60 

1&0» 

|15. 

60 

17.80 

la 

68 

19. 

00 

20.001 

laoo 

lA 

M 

114 

50 

14 50 

15. 

58 

17. 

50 

17.70 

14 69 

lA 

2^ 

|13L 

50 

laoo 

la 

00 

16. 


iao8 

1408 

Ifk 

8» 

14 08 

laao 

laoa 

17. 

m 

19.98 

14 50 

12. 

m 

! a 

20 

12.50 

14 


13. 

ao 

16.00 

12.00 

14 

OOi 

a 

90 

1LS0 

m 

0^ 

16. 

8ai8.8» 

13.00 

9. 

33 

8. 

70 

9.00 

a 

90 

10. 

08 

10.00 

10.50 

9. 

2B 

0. 

78 

laoo 

a 

90 

12. 

29 

a 50 

0.09 

8. 

90 

7. 

50 

8.50^ 

a 

m 

9, 

80 

avo 

8.59 

10. 

48 

5. 

90 

11.20 

n. 

as 

11. 

00 

13.00 

&60 

lA 

72 

13. 

70 

19. fsoiia 

00 

15. 

40 

laoo 

12.00 

15. 

86 

13. 

00 

18.00 

16. 

0U| 

10. 

80 

17.001 

18.00 

8. 

86 

a 

30 

|8.M| 

1 a 90 

12. 

00 

9.00 

aoo 

11. 

00 

a 

00 

11. 80* 

n. 

m 

14 

20 

! 9.90 

10.50 

13. 

84 

la 

60i 

|!6.20il2. 

0 ©^ 

15. 

60 

il5. 00 

13.70 

11. 

86| 

9 . 

80 

18.60 

11. 

00 

13. 

30 

11.60 

11.00 

15. 

14 

11. 

00(16.00 

|14. 

a)]2i. 

70 

14 00 

12.30 

13. 

1 

30 

12 . 

11 

jl3L86 

|l4 

ISj 

la 

77 

13.94 

1409 


Ma-.. 
N. H„ 

lC«8iu. 

L.> 


Baia. 
130. OOi 


06U’. 

13. lOj 


^14. «r| 

jwos. ^10. m\ 

|2i' ^27.9^001 

2i.6ia7.ier 


13. d0|i3. m 
10. ootia 6e^ 
IT. 60^10. 6 OI 18 . 

21 min. 00 

^0^28.89 24.00 


Dels. 
12.08 
1150 
1120 
133. 00 ; 
2160 


Conn. 
N. T.. 
H. J... 

Pa-..- 


25. 10^. 00 
16.4gllS.00 
|3Q.4»1100 
17.101 17. 00 
13. 40,11. 50 


IWd--. 

IB- 

Mich... 

WJf— . 
Minn.. 


26.00 24.00125.00 24.50 
14. lotlg.2O14.5Ojl'4.0O 
tiai0;20.00il9.0030.00 
14. 30.21. 60^18. 00|n. 00 

10 . 8 a 16 . 7012: 8^15 . 20 


i3.5«iaoai 
14'. 04^13. 56 
13.2413.001 
14.2^16.401 
ioi6» aaa 


Iwa. 

Mo. 

N. Dak 

S. Dak... 
Nebr.— . 


_1. 20115. 60 12.501 16. W 
12.50|l4.80!l3.50!l.5.fl0 
10. 10 14. 60112. io;ia50 
13. 30116. 0^13.30114 09 
10.70(11. 30 11. sail. 09 


11.34 9.30 
11.62 9. so 
7.36^ 7.70 
8.38i 6.40 


10. 00 12. sail. 

I1.50!i2.0012 


ia03^ 7.0011.2^10.30 


Kans 

Del 

Md 

Va i 

W. Va 


10.24 
18. 90 
18. 52 
18.60 
18.38 


7.50 

^50 


00112 . 8 a 
0 . 80 I 7 . 60 ; 7 . 20 ! 
oo'ii.oo 
12; la 


8 . iO 


jDaia. 
13128 
10. 00 
14 69 
21.09 
26.00 

25.70 

16.00 

mae 

18.50 
1408 

14 08 
14 00 
13.80 
16108 
14 28 

15.50 
13. 60 
11. (JO 
13.00 
14 00 


8.00 9iaoil0.60'll. 
17.50,19.00,21.00 17. 
15. 10 18. 50,23. CO: 16. 
ITTOilfi. 00,30. OO'IT 
16. 80|i9. 90 17. 


17.50jl< 


I 

2D‘12.tO 
00,20. OOi 
40.19. 00i20.00 
b0 21.0(>|l9.50 
80i2(L00 19. 40 


13.00 

18.50 


N. 0—. 

B. O 

Qa 

Fla. 

K7 


Tonn.- 

Ala... 

Miss-. 

Ark... 

La..._ 


Dkla--.- 

Te* 

Mont 

IdaliOi.,. 
Wyo 


Cold 

N. Meat-. 

Ariz 

Utah.—., 


Nfsv 

Wash--. 

Greg 

Ctilif..- 

U. 8.. 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. > As I'cported by crop reporters. 


Table 281. — Hay, all (loose): Estimated price per ton, received by producers, 

United States, 1900-1 9 26 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Weight- 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

eel av. 

Average: 

Doth. 

Dolts. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU.lDolle 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

196^1913 

11.68 

11.35 

11.39 

11.49 

11 89 

11. 99 

11.87 

12.03 

12.06 

12. 16 

12 28 

12. 16 

11.83 

1914-1920 

14.96 

14 47 

J 1 62 

ll 53 

14 69, 14.99 

15.32 

15. 51 

15.65 

16.90 

16. 35 

16. 07 

15.26 

1021-1926 

13.27 

1L94 

11. 91 

11.93 

12.25j 12.47 

12.58 

12.62 

12.64 

1283 

12 92 

12.63 

12.30 

1000 

10.12 

9.7(^ 

9.85 

10.19 

10.42 

10.48 

10 90 

11.48 

11. 57 

11.30 

10 96 

10.80 

10.58 

1910 

10.75 

10.98 

11. 16 

11. 16 

11.67 

11.92 

n.74 

11.08 

11.46 

11.52 

12.04 

12.78 

11.54 

1011 

la 51 

ia73 

13.58 

18.67 

13.95 

14.02 

14. 07 

1A52 

16. 15 

15.98 

16. 36 

1A27 

14.36 

1912 

13. 18 

11. 02 

11. 12 

11,05 

11.44 

11. 46 

10.98 

10. 74 

10. 52 

10. 42 

la 48 

la 61 

11. 17 

iwa - 

10. 45 

ia74 

11.24 

11.48 

11.07 

12.06 

11.68 

11.68 

11.00 

11.63 

11.64 

1L46 

11.40 

1944 

11.02 

laos 

n. 03 

10,87 

10.96 

10.86 

10.65 

10.86 

10.94 

11. 0(^ 

11. 10 

11. 09 ! 

10.91 

IfUf. 

10.52 

laor 

9.89 

9.90 

9.93 

9.97 

10.31 

10.66 

10.80 

11.06 

11.37 

11.38 

10.34 

ItHi- 

10. / >o 

9.80 

9.681 

9.82 

10. 31 

10. 74 

11. 10 

11.44 

12. 04 

13. 24 

14. 31 

14. 32 

11. 21 

Ifl7 

13.43 

lA0g 

13. 54 

14.50 

15.85 

17. 32 

18.48 

19.04 

18.91 

18.32 

17.55 

16. 60 

10.60 

1918 

laoo 

16.67! 

17. 94 

18.86 

19. 3T 

19.64 

19.86 

19.80 

2017 

21.42 

22.80 

22.52 

19.88 

1919 

20.94 

2 a 34 

2a le: 

19.58 

19.40 

20.00 

21. IG 

22.04 

22 62 

23.68 

24. 64 

24.24 

21.34 

1*20 

22.26 

20.38 

19. 41 

18.20 

17.08 

16. 43 

16.70 

14.76 

ia94 

12 34 

12 80 

12 : 56 

10.61 

IMI 

12.17' 

11.73 

' 11 . 63 

11.24' 

11 . 19 

11.29 

11. 34 

11.68 

12 (W 

' 12.64 

12.82 

12.28 

71.83 

1922 

11.44 

10.78 

10. 68 

10.87 

11.38 

11.82 

11.98 

12. (K 

12 18 

[ 12. 64 

12.82 

f 1Z32 

n.68 

1923 

11. 78 

11.98 

12.25 

12.44 

12.75 

13.15 

13.69 

13. 60 

13. 63 

13,73 

18. 65 

13.75 

12. 93 

1924 

13. 49 

12. 95 

12.68 

12. 64 

12.88 

12.69 

1 12.70 

12.831 

12.89 

12.48 

12.17 

11.82 

12,76 

1025 

12.48 

12. 25 

12.42 

12. 47 

13.07 

13.40 

13.31 

13.031 

12. 97 

12.78 

18. 12 

12.98 

12. 77 

1930 

12.96 

13.04 

12.88 

13.08 

13.22 

13.47 




1 









i 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reportefl on 1st of month and 1st of sucoood- 
ing month, July, 1909-Deoembei , 1923. As reported by country merchants. 










STATisfics m mmj> cropst otssr than grain m 

Ta»i^ 28 ^ — aifa^u: EUinu^ ptiee per tim received hyi prodvusert^ UnUei 

Stai€»y 


Year btgifMiiic 

July 


1«4 

ms 

mfi 

mr 

ms 

ms 

1«2S 

m? 

1921 

SS2$ 

199# 

193/^ 

1926 


' JKiiy 
IS 

Auf. 

16 

SsfX 

16 

Got. 

16 

N<rr, 

15 

Dee. 

16 

Jaxiv 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mac. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

Mmr 

15 

2tZB0 

16 

Wsiijht. 
ed av. 

J9oUs, 

9.65 

8.29 

9.87 

14. 18 
16.58 

26. IS 
21. 70 
9.85i 
16161 

1X46 

13. 19 
13.08 
12.94 

IMt. 

S.3| 

S.3I 

U.28 

Id 

20.43 

9.m 

10.64 

1X01 

10.84 

13.00 

13.16 

ilstt*- 

8.73 

$.33 

10.06 

16.33 

19.72 

2a8» 

19.12 

9.86 

n. 15 

IX 781 
13. 69 
12.91 
13. U 

JDoUf. 
X96 
8.14 
10 26 
17.50 
30.33 

20.5^ 

18.08 

9.82 

11,87 

13.37 

12.85 

13.41 

13.29 

JDolli. 

9 . 2 a 

X72 

11..37 

19.10 
30 42 

n.m 

17.10 
9.67 

IX 

1X691 
IX01| 
IS. 74 
1X79 

J>oU9, 

XOfi 

9.03 

1X31 

30.39 

2074 

3X96 
10 50 
1046 
1X31 

14.30 
1X40 
14. 14 
18.67 

jch>n$. 
9.48 
9.89 
1X79 
91.27 
30 42 

3018 
10 98 
10.55 
1009 

13.00 
10 50 
13.00 

MU. 

0 . 3 a 

10 35 
1X68 
21.38 
30 01 

30 41 
1X55 
11.04 
1003 

1006 
10 78 
14.24 

Doth. 

9.79 
10 74 
10 68 
30.83 
31.40 

2088 
1X88' 
11.80 
10 31 

1X98 

14-44 

13.60 

DeUt. 
9.81 
10 73 
17.68 
18.97 
3X2S 

20 57 
1L35 
12.39 
10 00 

1008 
1008 
13 53 

MU. 
9.5$ 
10.66 
17.92 
17.84 
23. 32 

25. 6» 
10.88 
12.28 
10 40 

10 13 
14. 34 
13. 17 

DoUa. 

8.50 

10 

16.77 
16,74 
20 80 

20 20 
10.04 
10. m 
IX es 

IX 7» 
1X82 
13.331 

DoUs. 

0.12 

039 

1X78 

1X43 

203$ 

2X78 

15.96 

10.58 

12.83 

1X54 

1X81 

13.52 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 2S3. — Hay^ clover: Estimated price per ton received by producers^ United 

States, 11^14-1926 


Year beeinnint 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

1 

1 _ 

Feb. 

16 

i Mar. 

! 16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

.5 

: Weigh t- 
' ed av. 


MU. 

MU. 

DoU*. 

J>oU$. 

MU. 

DoUt. 

DoUi. 

Dolte. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU 

\mu. 

1 DolU. 

19)4 

11. X5i 

1X00 

IX 44 

1X47 

1X70 

IX 76 

1X07' 

13.36 

1X41 

13.65 

IX 79 

! 1X78 

1 1X88 

1915 : 

11.0^^ 

10,87 

10.83 

10 00 

10 59 

10.95 

11.24 

n. 41 

11.70 

[ 11.87 

: 12. 53 

12. 46 

1L30 

1916 

10. 84l 

9.93 

10 01 

10. 08i 

10 46 

10.86 

11.38 

11.65 

1J.90 

13.06 

13.94 

' 14.22 

11.38 

1917 

IX 95 ! 

IX 76 

1X79 

IX 01! 

17. 14 

18. 67 

19. 83 

21.11 

21.37 

19.68 

18.30 

16.54 

17.21 

1918 

15. 73 

17.18 

19.27 

30 60 

21. 13 

21. 2C 

21.69 

31.11 

21.35 

1 23.36 

25. 33 

35.48 

20 03 

19)9 

22.02 

21.68 

21.74 

31. 17 

21.61 

22.00 

23.78! 

34.94 

36. 13 

30.93 

28.31 

27.80 

2X60 

1920. 

34.62 

2X82 

2X67 

21.30 

30.80 

19.96 

19. 17 

17.30 

1G,44 

15. 47 

14.90 

14. 52 

19.48 

mi 

13.80 

14. 17 

14. 37 

13.99 

13.^ 

1017 

iz.m 

14. loJ 

14.06 

11. 51 

10 90 

14.33 

1015 

1922 

12,82 

12. 60i 

1X541 

1X51 

1X67 

13. OS 

13.30 

1X35 

1X24 

13. 47 

13. 58 

13.70 

1X03 

im 

13. 52 

13. 51 

10 12 

10 7S 

10 04 

16,82! 

16. 51 

If). 93- 

’ 10 81 

16.08 

15.92 

1X05 

10 14 

1924 

15. 4,5 

14.00 

13, 751 

13, 65: 

13. 64 

13. 4.5 

IS. 25 

13 :)0( jx .521 

IX 41 

12. 67 

12. 26 

13 43 


13. 03 

13. 67 

14. OOl 

14 (X» 

M. 74 

15.28 

10 79 

10 831 1079 ! 

10 S$ 

15*. 13 

15.07 

10 52 

1926 

H, 40 

14.26 

10 60 

14. 71 

10 76 

15. 24 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 284. — Hay, timothy: Estimated price per ton, received by prodttcers, United 

States, 1914-1926 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Ang. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

I*l0V, ! 

15 ! 

Dec 

13 

Jan. 

IS 

Feb. 

IS 

Mar.l 

16 

! 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight 
ed av. 


DofZr. 

Dolts. 

DolU- 

DoUs. 

DoUs 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs 

DoUs 

DolU. 

Dofts. 

DolU 

DoUa. 

1914 

13. 06 

JX O0i 

IX 54 

1X66 

13. C-0' 

1X69 

14. 07 

14. 28 

10 28 

14. 

14.74 

14.33 

1X87 

ms 

13, 4X 

12. 39 

IX 32 

IX 14 

12 24 

12.73 

13. 11 

13.39 

13. 61 

14 00 

14. 50 

10 71 

1X00 

1916 

12. 97| 

11.74 

11. 57 

11. M 

12. 03 

IX XJ 

12. 01 

12. 91 

1X20 

14.26 

16 31 

15.76 

' 1X83 

1917. 

14.68’ 

14. 11 : 

10 89 

10. 23 

18. S3 

20.31 

21.37 

2X25 

22. ruZ 

21.47 

20 40 

IS. 55 

1X67 

ms 

17. 61 

18,98i 

20.85 

2X60 

22.93 

2X94 

23.48 

2X69 

2X68 

24.74 

27.27 

27. 50 

2X66 

1019 

20 22 

23.89 

3B.65 

23.04 

22.90 

XX 71 

20 09 

26. 49 

26.75 

27,99 

29 92 

.30. 05 

2X18 

1990 

36.00 

24. 35 

24. 15 

22.74 

22.09 

21.22 

19.88] 

18.30 

17. m 

16.09 

15. 44 

15. 16 

2064 

mt 

14. 51 

15.01 

10 83 

X0 30 

14.22 

14. 31 

14. 51 

14.77 

15. 06 

: 1.5. 5C1 

1C 10 

15. 75 

10 82 

1022 

14.33 

IX 61 

13. 44 

13. TO 

1X93 

13.91 

10 41 

1046 

14. 59 

- 10 54 

14.96 

14. 96 

1018 

1983- 

14 $6 

10 88 

15.13 

16.22 

10 78 

16.05 

16.96 

17.25 

17 53 

17. 58 

17.48 

17. .52 

16.53 

19®4 

16. 74 

; 1X24 

f 14. 47 

14.64 

14.00 

10 37 

14.29 

14.24 

IX 31 

13. .30 

1X38 

13.05 

10 30 

1925. 

1 13.89 

14.06 

1 1098 

15.11 

15.38 

i 15.87 

15.82 

15.79 

' 15.59 

15. 81 

16.31 

1 16.64 

1X46 

IVM . 

18.01 

! 15.fl2 

! 15. 33 

15. 49 

15.62 

[ 15.81 


1 




1 










1 
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Tablk 286. — Hay, prairie: Eetimated price per ton, received by producers, Uniiea. 

States, 1914-me 


Year begluning 
July 

July 

16 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

15 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

1914 

1016 

1016 

1917 

1918 — 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924.- 

1925- - 

1926 

Dolls. 
7. 49 
7. 37 
7. 26 
10. 11 
12. 61 
16. 10 
15. 38 

7. 67 
7.68 
9. 17 
8.36 

8. 93 
9.63 

Dolls. 

7.29 

&83 

6. 96 
10.82 
13, 26 
16. 10 
13. 74 

7. 50 

7. 76 
8.97: 

a 60 

8. 56 
10.66 

Dolls. 
7. 33 
6.64 
7. 21 
11.40 
14. 36 
1A90 
12.93 
7.62 
7.54 
a 58 
a 49 
9.24 
10.52 

Dolls. 

7.69 

6.44 

7.26 
12.29 
15.06 
16.88 
11.83 

6.78 

7.74 

0.19 

8.26 
9.41 

10.78 

Dolls. 

7.49 

6.75 

7.86 

13.32 

15.47 

16. 91 

11.47 
7, 49 
8.13 
9.07 
8.26 
9.39 

10.76 

DolU. 
7.37 
6. 96 
a 14 
14. 91 
16.30 
17. 19 
10.80 
7. 47 
a98 
9.26 

a 62 
0.^ 
10.98 

Dolls. 
7.66 
7.38 
8. 68 
16.39 
16. 33 
17.64 
10.20 
7. 39 
0. 44 
8.84 
9.14 
9.73 

Dolls. 

7.86 
7.34 

a 60 

16. 74 

16. 36 

17. 36 
0.46 
7. 67 
0.52 

8.87 
9.08 
9.63 

Dons. 

8.08 

7. 39 
9. 32 

16. 47 

17. 38 
16. 52 

8. 70 
7.94 

9. 61 
8 66 
9.05 
9.48 

Dons. 

a68 

7.66 
10.94 
14. 47 
18. 85 
16.66 
8. 43 
8.02 
9.74 
8.78 
9.11 
0.08 

Dolls. 
8.29 
7.71 
12.02 
12. 76 
20.22 
18.06 
a 06 

8.24 
10.64 
8. 74 
9.27 
9.64 

DolU. 

7.72 

7.97 

11.84 

12.78 

I ia7i 
17.59 

ao2 

a 40 
10.07 
8.54 
8.66 
0.69 

Don*. 
7.69 
7. 18 

a 01 

13.31 
16.08 
la 78 
10.94 
7.62 
8.79^ 
8.90 
8.26 
9,87 
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Table 286. — Hay^ alfalfa No. 1: Average price per ion at Kansas City, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver. 

age 

Average: 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoHs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1914-1920 : 

19.02 

21.29 

20.97 

21.87 

23. 61 

24.19 

24.29 

2B.83 

23. 71 

24.43 

24. 17 

21.98 

22.78 

1921-1925 

17. 74 

19.04 

19.73 

21. 92 

22.30 

22. 32 

22 71 

21.52 

22.76 

2:1.67 

22.99 

18.21 

21.24 

1910 


13.50 


14. 25 

14.25 

14.28 

13. 51 

1293 

ia07 

18.67 

18.29 

12.38 

13 12 

1911 

16. 13 

14. 44 

14 87 


18.27 

16.60 

17, 72 

18. 37 

20.49 

22.73 

19. 34 

11. 62 

16.71 

1912 

12 59 

13.00 

13.58 

lA 11 

15. 11 





18. 75 

13 28 

■0*0] 

13.65 

1913 



16. 14 

ia64 


ItiwiVI 


15.26 

16. 18 

IR. 30 

16. 54 

14.23 

1.6.26 

1914 


13 42 

13. 33 

12 61 

13.21 

13. 79 

13. 76 

13. 73 

14. 76 

lA 11 

13. 73 

1.3.42 

13. 59 

1916 


11.90 

12.25 

la u 

12 83 

14.36 

14.64 

16.34 

13.92 

14.44 

lA 45 

11.42 

i3.34 

1916 


13.40 

13 68 

15.68 

18. 60 

19 33 

19. 81 

20.26 

21. 10 

24.83 

24 52 

21 87 

18.64 

1917 - 




27. 43 

ElMId 

82 76 

80 01 

81. 38 

27 56 

24 11 

22. 64 


26 40 

1018 

22 60 

29.08 

31. 45 

30. 14 

31.21 

31.01 

32 86 

31.01 

34. 56 



86.43 

32.04 

1919 


27.63 

24. 86 

30.24 

33.39 

36. 10 

36. 76 

34.83 

79 

34. 10 

86.48 

31 75 

31. 99 




27.22 

23. 95 


23. 01 


20.30 

20.30 

21.00 


18. 40 

23.45 

1921 


■PMIIO 

17. 20 



19. 60 





22. 10 

15.40 


1922 


1A80 

la 30 

22 60 


23 00 



24.60 

26. 25 

25.90 

22,90 

22. 15 

1928 

18.90 

20.90 

22. 80 



24.90 

25.30 

2a 50 

24. 70 

26. 10 

24. .50 

laoo 

23.28 

1924 

laoo 


20.36 



22 70 

22.70 

19.25 

Uailu 


19. 20 

17. 50 

KtliJ 

1925 - 

18.20 

19.50 

20. 10 

21. 60 

21.25 

21.40 

22. 15 

21. 66 

22.81 


23. 25 

17. 2f> 

21. 13 


17.80 

18. 25 

19.38 

19.90 

20.67 

20.40 











— 

■■■1 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Dally Price Cnrrent 
and Kansas City OrfUn Market Review, average of daily range; 1926-2G, from reports of the Division of 
Hay, Feed, and Seed weekly. 

Table 287. — Hay, prairie No. 1: Average price per ton oX Kansas City, 1910-1926 


Year ^^inning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU.\ 


Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU 

iDolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Don*. 

1914-1920 

16.36 

1A71 

16.00 

ia27 

msm 

17. 21 

laoo 

16.48 

17.66 

EOl^ 


laxi 

17. 12 

1921-1925 


11.30 

11.97 

13. 56 

13.26 

12.95 

12.73 

12 44 


14.21 

14.72 

1123 

13.04 

1910 

10. 8B 

10.82 

11. 67 

11,34’ 

11.16 

10.86 

11.07 

10.96 

10. 84 

11.31 

11. 55 

13.61 

11.33 

1911 

15.93 

12.93 

11. 60 

11.60 

12.07 

12 61 

13.84 

13 60 

16.70 

20.86 

20.48 

15. 16 

1178 

1912 

8.79 

7. 90 

8.39 

a 96 

8.91 

0.39 

10. 45 

9.37 

9. 19 

0.66 

9.53 

9.97 

9.21 

1913 

10.60 

13. 62 

15. 76 

16. 00! 

1.6.66 

16.67 

14.20 

14.60 

14 40 

16.00 

16.42 

15. 43| 

1185 

1914 

12. 10 

9.96 

11.68 

ll,85l 

10.04 

10.981 

11.26 

10 89 

11.20 

11.41 

11.62 

11.03! 

11.15 

1916 

11.32 

8.66 

8. 63 

9. 711 

9.54 

a 971 

8.84 

9. 15 

8.90 

9.60 

9. 74 

a66| 

9.30 

1916 

8.50 

8.06 

9.36 

9.471 

10.74 

11. 16 

10 67 

10 92 

12 92 

10 68 

19. 74 

20. 57| 

12 56 

1917 

I 18. 14 

18.67 

18.06 

19. m 

25.07 

25. 47 

84.00 

23.79 

83. 42 

21. 13 

19. 17 

17.6^ 

21. 17 

1918 

19.28 

26.26 

26.57 

27. 8« 

26.84 

24.04 

28.25 

26.82 

32 36 

86.63 

88. 91 

87. 34 

29. 15 

1919 

! 20,89 

i 19.98 

19.82 

19. 76 

21. 12 

26.34 

21.40 

20.68 

20.64 

21.70 

21 00 

18. 95 

21. 15 

1930 

! 17. 21 

19.62 

la 47 

16, 46 

16. 13 

14.49 

14.00 

13. 10 

14. 10 

13.70 

11 10 

18. 40| 

1A39 

1921 

; 12.30 

11, 40 

11.30 

12.40 

12 00 

11.80 

11. 10 

10 30 

11.60 

11.90 

12 40 

11.90 

11.65 

1922 

12.90 

10. 70 

11.00 

14.00 

14.20 

12 70 

12 60 

13.26 

14.60 

19. 10 

19. 10 

18. 6(^ 

1140 

1923 - 

11.80 

11.50 

18.80 

14.00 

14.76 

14.75 

■14.80 

14. 50 

14.80 

14.60 

13.90 

12.50 

13 85 

1924 

11.60 

11.60 

11.00 

12.40 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

10.40 

10 60 

10. 80 

10.00 

10. 761 

11.14 

1926 

11.60 

11.30 

12.75 

14.40 

13. 75 

14. 10 

14. 15 

13.76 

13.81 

16.25 

17.02 

17. 38 

11 16 

1928 

14. 12 

13.38 

14.25 


16.00 

15.^ 












: ]5.40| 








1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Grain Market Review, average of daUy range; 1926-1J6, from reports of the Division of 
Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly. 
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Table 288.— Hoy, timothy No. I: Average price per ton at Chicago, 1910-1998 


Year bgilnning 

July 

Aug. j 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

j Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

mu. 

mu. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DelU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1914-1920 

2B.39 

24. 86 

23.6^ 

23.64 

23. 71 

23.25 

23.59 

22.88 

23.88 

26.83 

26. 16 

24.50 

24.06 

1921-1926. 

24.40 

24. 62 

24. 42| 

24.12 

24.05 

23.50 

23. 73 

22.85 

23.(58 

24.65 

24. 37 

24.31 

24.04 

1010 

18. 75 

10.60 

17.26 

17.25 

17.50 

17.50 

18.00 

16.25 

16.26 

17. 76 

21.0()< 

21. 76 

18.23 

1011 

23.60 

21.60 

2a 00 

20.60 

21.26 

21.00 

21.76 

20. 75 

21.50 

24.00 

26.00 

21,26 

21.92 

1012 

19. 76 

18.60 

38.60 

18.00 

17.00 

15.60 

15.76 

14.25 

14. 76 

15.60 

15. 25 

14.25 

16.42 

1013 

16.00 

17. 76 

17.75 

18.00 

17.00 

16.26 

16.60 

14.7.5 

16.26 

16.00 

16 26 

16.25 

16.23 

1014 

16.26 

16.75 

16.80 

15.25 

15.50 

15.60 

16.25 

16.60 

15.25 

16 25 

17.00 

17.50 

16.04 

1915 

19.25 

20.26 

19.00 

17.00 

15.80 

16.50 

16. 25 

15.60 

16.76 

18. 75 

18.75 

18 00 

17.64 

1016 

16.00 

16.00 

15.60 

10.25 

16.26 

16.25 

15.60 

f 15.75 

15. 75 

18 00 

20.60 

18. 75 

16.71 

1917 

17. 76 

19.26 

21.00 

25.00 

27.26 

27.00 

28. 26 

29.00 

28.001 

24.00 

23.00 

19.00 

24.04 

1018 

21.60 

26.60 

82.00 

81.00 

30.00 

30.00 

29. 50 

1 26.00 

30.50 

33 50 

35.50 

33.00 

29.02 

1919 

34.60 

35.00 

20 00 

28.00 

29.60 

80 00 

32. 50 

84.00 

35.25 

43 00 

46 50 

42.75 

35.00 

1920 

88.60 

40.25 

38. 76 

32 28 

32.00 

28.50 

2f;. 90 

24.40 

25.30 

23.80 

21.90 

22.50 

29. 17 

mi 

2140 

24.00 

24. 20 

22.60 

22.90 

21.90 

22. 50 

21.80 

23.60 

26.80 

j 

36.70 

23.60 

23.67 

1992 

34.60 

22.00 

20.00 

22.40 

23.00 

21. 10 

21. 75 

21.60 


23.00 

23. 10 

24.00 

22.52 

1923 

24.00 

25.20 

26.60 

20. 50 

26.80 

27. 10 

26.80 

24.80 

30 

26.20 

26.30 

25.20 

25.00 

1024 

25.00 

26.40 

24.40 

22.90 

22.90 

23.00 

23.30 

22. r« 

23.00 

22. 75 

21.75 

24.00 

23.42 

1925 

24. 10 

26.00 

26.00 

26.20 

24. 76 

24.40 

24.30 

20.88 

23.26 

24.00 

26.00 

24.76 

24.68 

1026 

24.40 

2176 

2B, 88l 

22. 50' 

21. 12 

22.50 























Division Ot Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Hoard of Trade and Dally 
Tra^ BaHeiio, average of daily range; 1925-20, from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly. 


Table 289 . — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at ChicagOy 1926 


Class and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 

Juno i 

1 

: July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Cct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Alfalfa, No. 1 

DolU. 

24.00 

21.69 

19.69 
22.20 

22. 00 
24.25 

21.30 

12.62 
17. 40 
15.201 

24.30 
21.40| 
12.20 
14.20 
11.60 

DolU. 

24.50 
21.60 

19.50 
21.25 

1 

22.00 

2B.S8 

20.38 

11.12 
17. OOl 
15.001 
23. 381 

2a 621 

10. 76 
14. 60 
10. 62 

DolU 

23.60 
20.67 
18. 50 
20.50 

22.00 

23.25 

19.25 

12.00 

17.00 

15.00 
23 25 

20.25 

11.25 

14.60 
11.25 

DolU. 

\ 28,50 

DoHs. 

23.20 

DeJU.^DolU. 
22.76j 19.90j 

Dolls. 

21.88 

1 

DeUs. 

22.88 

DolU. 

23.20 

DolU. 

24.00 

DolU. 

24.00 

Aifaiia', No. 2 

CQovcff, No, 1 

Clover, No. 1: 

19.00 

21.00 

22.00 

24.00 
21. 00’ 

1 

13 67 

17.50 

15.50 
24 00 

21.00 
11.76 

14.50 
11.76 

20.00 

19.80 

19,38] iaTO’ 
19.00j 17.20 

18.75 

19.00 

19.75 

20,50 

?0. O') 
20.80 

20 62 
21.62 

20.50 

22.67 

light nrlxed 

i 

1 






Clover, No. 2, light mixed.. 
Prairie, No, 1: 

Midland 

Upland ! 

Prairie, No, 2, upland 

Timothy, No. 1 

Timothy, No. 2 

Oat straw 

Rye straw 

Wheat straw 









15. 40 
21.20 
ia20 

25.00 

22.00 
12.00 
16.00 
12.00 

15. 75 
21.60 

19.50 
24. 76 

21. 76 

I 10. (>2 

15.50 
11.00 

15.00 
20. 40 
18.60 
24.40 
20. 40 
11.80 
15.50 
12.30 

16 00 
18.00 
17.00 
24.75 
21.12 
11.62 
14.26 
10.88 

15 00 

19.00 

17.00 
23.38 
21. 25 

1 11.88 
14.60 
11.62 

15.20 

20.20 
18.00 
22,60 
20.60 
13.60 
15. 95 
12.90 

15.83 

20.60 

18.00 

21.12 

20.00 

12.88 

16.00 

12.76 

16.00 

19.67 

laoo 

22.50 
2a 33 

13.50 
16.00 
13.60 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Hay, Feed, and 
Seed, average of weekly range. 
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PASTUBE 1 

Table 2#0. — Pasture: Condiiiony first of months United StodeSf 



Division of Crop wad Liveafcoci: Eatimotas. 

I Unittod fHates avemijes differ from those published in former Yearbooks, because of change in otate 
TveiglJts. Beweighted on basis of pasture land, animal units, bay pr©<tttetioiJ, etc. 


HOPS 


Table 291. — Hops: AcreagCf production^ and December 1 price, United States, 

1915-1926 


Year j 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 
age i 
yield ! 
per 
acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
ixMind 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
! acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
r>ound 
received 
by pro- 
diieers 
Dee. t 

1915 

Acrea 
44, r)5:i 

i 

Pounds 
1, IS7 
1, 153 

1,000 

%)nunds 

52,986 

Cents 

11.7 

1921 

Acres 

27,000 

Pounds 

I,0«7 

1, 186 1 
1,071 
L3(JG 
1,404 

1,000 
poiLVds 
29, 340 
27, 744 

€enU 

24.1 

1916 

43»900 

29^900 

25,900 

21,000 

20,000 

60, 695 1 

12.0 

1022 

23, 400 

8.6 

1917 

963 i 

2«,38H 

33.3 

1923 

18,440 

20,350 

20,360 

1ft, 751 

18.8 

1916 

820 

21,481 

1ft. 3 

1924 

27, «70 
20, 6-73 

20,428 

10.3 

itl». 

LI 8ft 

24,970 

34,280 

77.0 

Iti25 

21.8 

1820 

L224 

36.7 

1926 » 

20,800 

1,415 

23.0 


Divisioa ol Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Preliminary. 


Table 292. — Hops: Acreage, production, and December 1 price, hp Stales, 192 j^19S6 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per , 
acre 

1 

1 

Production 

Price per pound 
received by pro- 
ducers Dec. 1 

1924 

1926 

1926 » 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

1924 1 

i 

1926 

1926 1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Washington 

Or^on 

California 

United States 

Acres 

2,350 

12,000 

6,000 

Acres 
2; 3.60 
13,000 
6,000 

Acres 

2.400 
13,000 

6.400 

Lhs. 
L 817 
1,160 
1,600 

Lbs. 

2,116 

1,200 

1,000 

Lhs. 

2,320 

1,150 

1,650 

7,000 

lbs. 

4,270 

13,800 

9,600 

1,000 

lbs. 

4, 973 
15,600 
8,000 

1,000 

lbs. 

5,568 

1 14,960 
8,910 

Cts. 
10.0 
10. 0 
11. 0 

as. 

21.0 

23.0 

20.0 

as. 

21.0 

25.0 

21.0 

26,360 

20,360 

20,800 

1,300 

1,404 

1,416 

27,070 

28,573 

29,428 

10.3 

21.8 

23.0 


Dlvisian of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Pr^zBiaary. 


Tabi^ 293. — Hqp$: Acreage, yield per acre and produciion in specified countries, average 1909-191S, annueUJ9£4^19$9 
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YEARBOOK OP AORIGtJLTOBE, 1926 


Table 294 .- -Hops: Acreage, production^ imports^ exports^ and consumption in the 

UnUed States, 1^10-191^6 







Exports 

Consumption 


A, 01*6 


Oil liotrioik 


Domestic 

Foreign 

by brewers^ 


Acr<!« 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1910 

(» 



8, 657, 631 

13, 104, 774 

17,974 

45,068,811 

1911 

(* 


(>) 

2,991,126 

12, 190, 663 

35,860 

42,436,666 

1912 

* 


C) 

8, 494,144 

17, 691, 195 

36,850 

44, 237,735 

1913 

(* 


h 

6, 382, 026 

24, 282, 806 

30,224 

43, 987, 623 

1914 

(» 


(*) 

11,651, 332 

16, 210, 443 

16,947 

38, 839, 294 

1916 

44, 

063 

62,980,000 

' 676, 704 

22, 409, 818 

134, 671 

87,461,610 

1910 

43, 

900 

60, 696, 000 

236, 849 

4, 874,876 

26, 216 

41,949,226 

1917 

29, 

900 

29,388,000 

121,288 

3, 494, 679 

87,823 

33, 481,415 

1918 

26, 

900 

21, 481, 000 

6 

7,466, 952 

4, 719 

13, 924, 660 

1919 

21, 

000 

24, 970, 000 

2, 696, 264 

30, 779, 506 

! 104,198 

6. 44a 894 

1920 

28, 

000 

34, 280, 000 

4, 807, 998 

22,206,038 

1 827,803 

5, 988, 982 

1921 

27, 

000 

29, 340, 000 

893,334 

19, 621, 647 

1 487,633 

4, 453, 676 

1922 

23, 

400 

27, 744, 000 

1, 294,644 

13, 497, 183 

1 198,006 

4, 666, 769 

1923 

18, 

440 

19, 751, 000 

761, 174 

20, 460, 705 

182, 672 

3, 814, 868 

1924 

20, 

360 

27, 070, 000 

438, 996 

10,121,978 

64,022 

>3,255, 945 

1926 

20, 

360 

28, 673, 000 

681,009 

14, 997, 974 

175,279 

8 3, 425, 666 

1920 * 

20, 

800 

29, 428, 000 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and Divisiou of Crop and Livesto^ Estimates; figures on consumption from rec> 
ords of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


» Figures for l»19 and subsequent years represent hops used to make cereal beverages. 

> Not available. 

* Not including 67,936 pounds of hops in 19<24 and 71,608 pounds in 1926 used in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled spirits. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 295 . — Hops: International trade, average 1909-191S, annual 19S3-1025 
[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 

1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1926, prelim- 
inary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PEINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria-Hungary 

938 

18,333 







Ciechoslovakia.’ 



526 

6,820 

2, 647 

19,317 

1,787 

12, 389 

France 

6, 436 

335 

3,807 

4, 513 

4,081 

8, 108 

4,014 

9,114 

New Zealand 

61 

352 

16 

282 

3 

603 

2 

340 

Poland 



152 

1,548 

719 

624 

308 

1,661 

United States 

6, 235 

15, 416 

1,018 

20,041 

400 

17, 391 

692 

20,656 

Yugoslavia—. 



» 339 

5,078 

* 192 

2, 817 

1 298 

» 6,964 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

618 


996 


638 


1, 142 


Australia 

1, 106 

22 

s 222 

*956 

> 108 

*3 

I 166 

‘ 3 

Austria 



3,263 

140 

2,881 

1 166 

3,058 

1 127 

Belgium 

6, 915 

4, 814 

4,673 

2,389 

3,800 

3,6#V4 

6,381 

3,964 

British India 

246 


294 


104 


171 


Canada 

1, 396 

176 

4,240 

1,182 

2,064 

i 700 

3,624 

86 

Denmark 

' 1,027 

> 1 

4S0 

8 

755 

5 

088 

1 1 

Germany 

7,688 

17, 664 

i 2,056 

4,260 

14,003 

2, 217 

12,888 

1,666 

Hungary 

I 


74 

92 

412 

i 103 

276 

82 

Irish Free State 





8,166 


a 788 


Italy 

629 

10 

604 

13 

669 

52 

732 

14 

Japan 

263 


924 


1,209 


901 


Netherlands- 

2,938 

1,405 

1,228 

716 

1,294 

317 

961 

307 

Norway 

289 


362 


384 


402 

n 

Russia 

1,268 

2,848 

»72 


i 401 

' 

! 1 642 


Sweden 

987 

1 

1,040 

3^ 

947 

12 

978 


Switserland 

1,267 

♦ 2 

521 


843 


828 


Union of South Africa 

487 


398 


804 


466 


United Kingdom 

21,028 

2,162 

1,366 

2,470 

i ia039 

4, 963 

10,114 

4,980 

Other countries 

2,277 



8,606 

8,830 

3,346 

24 

2,084 


Total 

62,969 

62,941 

32,176 

69,336 

6a424 

61,186 

69,467 

62, 261 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources eioept where otherwise noted. Lupulin 
and hopfenmehl (bop meal) are not Included. 

> Internationa) Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

• Year beginning July 1, 

» Three-year average. 

4 One year only. 





STATISTICS OP FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 

Tabls 296. — Hops:. Wholesale price per pounds 1913-19^6 


m 


Year 

New York State, prime to 
choice 

San Francisco 

Low 

High 

Average i 

Low 

High 

Average' 


Ornts 

Cents 

Ce7its 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1913 

17 

48 


19 

80 


1914 

23 

50 


10 

30 


1915 

13 

30 


10 

16 

* 

1916 

16 

55 


7 

14 


1917 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1918 

23 

64 

37.9 i 

19 

22.6 

19.5 

1919 

37 

85 

69.9 

34 

84 

69.2 

1930 

41 

106 

80.2 

33 

86 I 

61.6 

1921 

26 

60 

37.0 

12 

35 

24.4 

1922 

19 

40 

26.3 

9 

30 1 

17.6 

1923 

19 

58 

32.5 

10 

35 

17.2 

1924 

31 

68 

47.3 

12.6 

40.0 

24.2 

1925 

28 ! 

65 

39.9 


25 

13.9 

1926 

50 

65 

59.6 

>18 

>25 

>23.2 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, compiled from New York Journal of Commerce and 
San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 

* Low and high quotations given through May 14; no prices quoted from May 14 to July 22, after which 
date average price onlv is quoted. 

* Average for 9 months only. 


PEANUTS 

Table 297. — PeantUs: Acreage^ production^ and Nov, 16 pricey United States, 

1916-1926 


Year 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
pound 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
pound 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

1,000 
acres 
1,043 
1,842 
1,865 
1, 132 
1, 181 
1, 214 

Pounds 
881. 1 

1,000 

pounds 

919,028 

Cents 

A 6 

1922 

1,000 

acres 

1,005 

Pounds 

630.0 

1,000 
pounds 
633, 114 

Cents 

4.7 

171.1 

1, 432,581 
1,240,102 
783, 273 
841, 474 
829, 307 

6.9 

1923 

896 

722.9 

647,762 

6.8 

664.9 

6.6 

1924 

1, 187 

627.7 

74.5, 059 

i A6 

691,9 

9.3 

1926 

958 

729. 1 

698,475 

»3.6 

712.6 

683.1 

6.3 

1926 > 

852 

735. 8 

i 

026, m 

M.5 

4.0 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

U)ec. 1, price. 

• Preliminary. 


irx]iss»acffi or 

Tablb 298 .— iceraagv^ ptuhietiaMv awi t 19S4r-19ge 



1 

1 

Aorea#e j 

‘ Av«ca0ryt^ 
par acre 

Production 

Price per pound 
received by pro- 
ducers, Dec. 1 

1924 

1985 1 

183dt 

1084 

1935 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 » 

. 1024 

1925 

1926 

Vixiginia 

North Carolim. . . 

South Carolina 

Osorfia 

Plofida 

7«DB10S3eO 

Alabama 

Mi«is»ippi 

Arkansas 

liOOisiaua 

OWohoina 

Texas 

United States. 

uooa 

acre* 

12h 

105 
17! 
390 
47: 
1 23 

270 

14 

10 

9 

8 

75 

1,000 

acre* 

138 

185 

11 

278; 

41 

2G 

180 

14 

10 

05 

1,000 
acre& i 

m 

194 

211 

27 

19 

1 

140 

14 

10 

10 

8 

71 

iA«v 

058 

9Qff 

690 

6001 

710 

7^ 

1 

508 

4m 

535 

35i 

708 

459 

. 

Us. 

1,040 

1,150 

480 

500 

600 

815 

560 

595 

496 

640 

700 

505 

U9. 

m 

'980 

650 

525 

550 

850 

970 

650 

675 

55? 

! 867 

605 

1,060 

lbs.. 

78,000 

176,500 

1L050 

239,400 

33,370 

18,124 

135,. 000 
Or 720 
5,350 
3, 195 
5,600 
33, 750 

r 

14^520 

212;750J 

4,730 

139,000 

24,600 

16,300 

100,800j 

8,330] 

4,960! 

5,7ti0i 

4,9001 

32,825 

ItOOO 

lbs. 

131,100 
190,120 
6,500 
110, 775 
14,850 
16, 150 

79,800 
9,100 
6,750 
5. 520 
6,856 
49,345 

CU. 

6,5 

5.4 

5.0 
4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

4.1 

. 3,9 

4.2 
4.2 
4.^ 

4.5 

Oa 

4.9 

3.9 
3.8 
3.4 
3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.1 

3.5 

3.2 
3.4 

Cti: 

40 

4.2 

&3 

5.8 
49 

3.9 

45 

6.0 

42 

5.7 

4.9 

1 1. 187 

958 

852 

027.7 

729.1 

735.8 

745, 059 

698, 475 


4.6 

3.0 

4.5 


DivisioB of crop and livestock estimates. 

1 Pfft^tearj, 


Table 2W. — Peanuts: Estimated price per pounds received hp prodvicerSj UniM 

States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.! Weight 

November 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

CU. 

C(s. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

Ch. 

Cis. 

1910-1913 

4. 6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

18 

19 

19 

5. 1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

16 

10 

1914-1920 

5. 9 

5.7 

5.9 

6. 1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.4 

6.3 

5,7 

5.9 

1921-1925 

6,4 

19 

5. 2 

5.5 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.0 

6.7 

6.3 

5. 2 

1910 

4.7 

15 

4.4 

5.0 

18 

19 

18 

'5.2 

6.0 

5.3 

5. 1 

4 6 

16 

1011 

4.4 

4.4 

13 

17 

5.0 

19 

19 

5w2 

19 

5,0 

18 

17 

4. 4 

1012 

4.7 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

17 

5.0 

6.1 

19 

19 

18 

16 

1313 

4.4 

18 

17 

±7 

17 

19 

5.1 

6.1 

6.2 

19 

5. 0 

15 

16 

1914 

4.4 

13 

15 

14 

12 

15 

18 

18 

17 

16 

14 

13 

14 

1915 

12 

12 

4.3 

14 

14 

16 

18 

17 

16 

16 

11 

14 

13 

1916 

4.4 

4.7 

19 1 

5.3 

5.5 

6.2 

7.3 ! 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

6. 1 

18 

1917. 

7. 1 

7. 1 

7.0 ! 

7.2 

7.4 

8.3 

8.3 i 

7.9 

7.8 

7 9 

8.3 

6.9 j 

71 

103« 

i 6.6 

8.1 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 1 

0.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.1 

8,3 

8.1 

6.5 

1919 

1 9.1 

9.1 

9.9 ; 

10.5 

11.2 1 

10.9 

11.2 j 

11.2 

11. 0 

8.5 

8.0 

6.8 

0.2 

1020 

5.3 

17 

14 1 

11 

10 ! 

3.6 

3.4 1 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

10 

10 

17 

1024 

3.7 

at5 

3.6 

10 

13 

3.9 

3.9 1 

12 

14 

14 

17 

3.6 

3.7 

1922 

6.2 

5.0 

6.9 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 i 

7.1 

7.3 

6.9 ‘ 

6.7 

6.7 

70 ! 

6.5 

1923 

6.8 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 ! 

6.4 

&6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6,6 

1924 

6.3 

5.6 

5.4 

6.5 

5.9 

5.7 : 

(L2 j 

6.2 j 

5.4| 

5,3 

5.7 i 

17 

6i7 

1925 

i 5.1 

4.4 

4.5 

17 

16 

6.1 

5.0 

17' 

5.3 

5.3 

5.1 , 

19 

17 

1926 

4.6 

17 





i 




i 










1 

i 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



STATisfies or field cbops otber than grain mt 

TABI.B 300.— Pe«nu<*; Monthly uveraye priett M Oetmed and »%ttXed poannia, 
/. 0. 6. important shipping points, Noosm&sr, 19i0-0«tobsr, 19»$ 
VIROINIA-NORTH CAROLINA SKCTION » 



Not. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Cleaned Virginlae, Jumbos: 

Cts, 

Cti. 

Ct*. 

Cis, 

Ct^. 

CU. 

Cls. 

Cts. 

Ct*. 


Ctit. 

Cis, 

lWO-31 


Ilk 

nVn 

11 

10k 

lOH 

11 

12 

12 

Ilk 

IIH 

iiH 

l»2l-32 

1054 

8 

VH 

7H 

6H 

5H 

5k 

6k 

5k 

6 

6 

ek 

1922-^28 

914 

KM 

IIM 

11 

10k 

lOH 

lOH 

lok 

10k 

9k 

»k 

9H 

l93:^34 

9k 


m 

»k 

814 

8J4 

6H 

8k 

9k 

105t 

l«k 

10 V 4 

1934-25 

m 

95i 


WA 

iiH 

llH 

Ilk 

Ilk 

im 

Hk 

Ilk 

10*4 

1 925-36 

9k 

7li 

7k 

7k 

7M 

7H 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

Pancys: 





6k 

5k 

m 

M 

6k' 

6k 

6k 

7k 

7k 

7 

6k 

6k 

1921-22. - 

7 

eiii 

7H 

GH 

6k 

6k 

5k 

5 

4'k 

6 

4H 

5 

1922-21. - 

7 

7k 

7H 

7k 

7*4 

7H 

7k 

7H 

7 

Ok 

m 

Pii 

.1928-24 

m 

«’4 

7 

7k 

7 

7 

7W 

7k 


9k 

»k 

9 

1924-35 


8k 

9H 

10k 

10k 

10k 

10k 

10k 

9k 

9k 

85'ir 

7k 

1925-26 

7H 

6k 

6k 

6k 

m 

6k 

6K 

6k 

6k 

6k 

6k 


Extra.s: 













1930-21. 

5H 

5 

6 

6 

4k 

4k 

4k 

5k 

4T^ 

4*k 

6 

4k 

1921 -22. 

m 

4k 

4k 

4k 

4k 

3k 

3k 

"ka 

3T^i 

4k 

4k 

4k 

1922-22 

5H 

6 

6H 

6k 

61 H 

6k 

6k 

6k 

ek 

6k 

«k 

tSk 

1928-24. 

Ok 

10 

6k« 

6k 

6k 

6k 

6H 

O-Vh 

75i; 

HUs 

Hk 

8 

l921-'.:o 

7H 

7k 

7k 

8k 

«k 

8»/, 

8 

Tk 

7k 

7k 

7 

6k 

1925-26.. 

6 

5?. 2 

5k 

6k 

5k 

5k 

5k 

5k 

5k 

6 

6 

5k 

Shftlled Virginias, Extra 













I.arge: 













1920-21 

12U:; 

Ilk 

12k 

12k 

12k 

12k 

12*^ 

12k 

12k 

12 

12 

nH 

1921-22 

lO^'g 

8k 

8k 

84 

m 

8k 

TV 

7 U 2 

7 k 

PA 

8k 

6% 

1 922- 23 

9k 

12 

144! 13k 

mi 

12k 

125 a 

12k 

12 

nVii 

1 TlU 

nv» 

1923-24 

I Ok 

9«*' 

lok! mi 

iqk 

10* i 

' lOk 

10k 

Ilk 

12*k 12li 

12 k 

I92'l-2r) 

12 

llki 12k 

13k 

13*4 

13kl 13k 

13k 

13 

12k 12 k 

Hk 

l92&-2<i 

9k 

9 

9k 


m 

9.k 

1 9 

9k 

9k 

9k 


9J| 

No. 1. 













J92A-21 

7H 

5k 


5 

4H 

4k 

1 434 

5k 

4k' 

5k 

7k 

7k 

1921-22 

7 

5k 


5k 

5k 

5k 

5^'2 

6^8 

6V^ 

7H 

1 6H 


1922-28 

7H 

8k mi 

10k 

' 10k! lOk 

10!^ 

«k 

9 

1 8k 

9k 

1923-24 

9k 

8%; 9 

9k 

9*h 

1 9k 

, ^'h 

p 

lOk 



lOH 

1924-25. 

912 

8k 

9k 

9k 

9*4 

! 9k 

w« 

! m 

Ok 

9k m 

9 

192.S-26 

TT's 

7ki 7^^.: 

8k 

8k 

8k: 8k' 9k 

9k 

9k 9k 

8k 

No. 2: 



, 










1920 21 

4k 

3k 

3ki 3k 

P'i 

; 2k’ 2H 2k 

2k 

3k 

4H 

4k 

1921-22 

4’^' 3Vl 

3 k' 3k 

4\> 


4V^ 5 

5k' 

Sk 

1 5k 

6k 

1922-23 

4k 

6k 7k m 

8k 

8k 

9H 9k 

8k 

8 

7'''8' 

8 

1923-24 

Vi\ 7k 7k 

7k' 

7^3 


7H 

1 7k 

Sl'i 

8 

7*^ 

1924-2.5 

C^'8 

'3 k 

6 

6k 

5k 

5k' 5)4 5k 4k 

! 4kf 4*i 

4k 

1925-26 

4k 

4k 

5ki 6 

7 

1 7k 

; 7 

i 7ki 7 

1 

j 6kj 6 

i 5k 

SOUTHEAST SECTION: SOUTH CAROLINA 

OSORGIA, ALABAMA, AND 

FLORIDA* 

Shollod Spanish, No. 1: 













1920-21 

7k' 

.5k 

5k 

5*4 

4k' 

4k 4k 

4k 

4k 

4k 

5" if 

6k 

1921-22 - 

hH 

5 

f'k 

o^'ii 6 

5k 

6k 

7,k' 

7k 

8Vi 

7 A 

6k 

1922-2:1 

9k 

9k 

10k' 

Ilk 

Ilk 

rik 

12Ui 

12*'^ 

12*i 

12J'. 

12k 


l92«-24 

11 k 

Ilk 

nk 

Ilk 

Ilk 

Ilk 

11 

11 

Hk 

12k 

10? $ 


1924-25 

8k 

81 5 

8k 

8 Vo 

8k 

8 

7k' 

7H 

7k> 

7k 

7k 


192A 26 

6k 

6k 

7 k 

Sk 

8k 

8k 


9 

Ok 

9k 

9?s 

851 

Spanish, No, 2: 













1920-21 

5k' 

4U- 

4VJ 

4 

3H' 

3k' 

07 i 

3k 

2*1 

3k 

4k 

4*k 

1921-22 

-Ik 

3k 

5k 

4k 

P'{ 

CM 

5k 

.5k 


6V^ 

6k 

5k 

1922-2;} 

75 '8 

7\i 

9k 

Ok 

iFs 

10k 

10*4 

10k 

10k 

9'k 

y’'>j 

10 ; ^ 

1923-24. 

UP a 

U9 -i 

lOk 

10k 

10k 

9k 

9 

8k 

8k 

9k 

8k^ 


1924-25 

7k 


6k 

6k 


5k 

5*4 

5 ' & 

.5k 

6 

t. 

Si 

1925-20.... 

5k 

5k 

6k 

7k 

7H 

Cs 

75 ^ 



7k' 

t>2 

7.k 

Runners, No. 1: 













1920-21 

TM 

4k 

4k 

4 

3M 

3k' 

* 3 

sv 

.3*K 

4*^ 

5 

5 

1921-22 

4k 


4k 

.5k 

5k 

5*«' 

5k 

Gk 

Ok' 

Gk 

6*i 

6k 

1922-Zi.- 

7H 

7k 

9k 


9k 

10k 

10k 

ID’S 

9k 



O.k' 

192.3-24 - 

9 

8k 

»k 


9^ 

8’‘j 

8k' 

8k 

9k' 

10k 

9k 


1934-26.. 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7 


7*« 

7.k 

7 k 

6T^ 

IOSlO-W 

6k 

6 U 2 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7k' 


8V^ 



754 

Runners, No. 2: 












1920-'21 

4 

3^i 

3H 

3*.^ 

2«i 

2k 

2k 

2k, 

2k 



4k 



sk 

3k 


5 





4 

5k 


l923-2:{ 


7 ' 

8k 


8k 

9k 

9*8 

9V^i 

8k 

8k 


8k 

1923-34 


7k 

8k 

8k 

8 

71 i 

7k 

7‘';| 

Hk 

Hk 


V6 

1924-25 - 

64 


6 

63.^ 

6^4^ 


5k 

6k 

5h 

5k 

6k 

5?4 

1935-28 

5H 

5k^ 

5k 

6k 

7 

7}^ 

7H 


7k 





J Important shipping points: Suffolk, Franklin, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Va., Edenlon and Knfleld, 
N 0 

» Important shipping points: Albany, Donalsonville. Arlington, Savannah, Cordeie, and Fort Oalnee, 
Q«„ Dothan, Enterprise, Samson, Troy, and Montgomery, Ala. 



im 


YBAftBOOK OP AORIGTOTORE, ItM 


Table 800. — Peanuts: Monthly average prices of deaned and shelled pean^te, 
f,o.h. important shipping poirUSy November, 1920-OcioheT, 1926 — Continued 

TEXAS* 


Shelled Spunisb, No. 1: 
ltM!0-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

192^24. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

Spanish, No. 2: 

1920- 21 

1921- 22.--. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25- 

1925- 26. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


C/«. 


Cts. 


Apr. 

May 

GU. 

CU. 

m 


12H 

12H 

nk 

11 


9 

9 

9 


4 

5H 

6H 

1^ 

im 

9H 

9 

V4 

7H 

8 

VA 


May Jtine July Aug. Sept Got. 




CU. Cts. 


Division of irruit3*and Vegetables. 

> Important shipping points ; Fort Wwth and De Iioon, Tex. 


Table 301 . — Peanuts used in the production of oil, United States, 1918-1926 


(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 

July-8ep- 

tember 

OiJtober- 

Decembar 

January- 

Mbtod 

April-June 

Total 

1918 



* 299, 919 
A887 
27, 96^ 
44,152 
9,081 
4,676 
2A678 
17,880 

1 

* 172,280 


1919 

11,185 
15,770 
23,480 
4,708 
941 
1,928 
9,096 
4, 389 

A 304 
27, 414 
40,338 
13,169 
6,164 
17,668 
17, 134 
11,437 

9 ; 214 
32,923 
25,964 
8,436 
5,471 
16,893 
10,668 

30,630 
104,069 
133,934 
35.389 
17,252 
61, 107 
54, 778 

1920 - . . . 

1921 

1922 - 

1023 - 

1924 - 

1925 * 

1926* 


j 


i 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
Quantities reported In terms of “hulled ” have been converted to “ in-th^hulJ " basis by multiplying by 1.6. 

» Peanuts ‘"in the hull’' and “hulled" not separately stated. 

* Quarterly reports from January-Decembor, 1926, subject to revision. 



STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1001 

TABiiB 302; — Peanuts: International trade, average 1911-191S, annual 19SS-19g6 

[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Year ended Dec. 81 

Average, 1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

1926, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Anglo-P^gyptian Sudan 


1,961 


13,296 


22, 987 

1 1 

26 021 

Braiil___V_- 


274 


4, 492 


435 


1 196 

British India, 


603, 448 


697, 3.56 


650,506 


l,a36 670 

China,- 

32, 882 

138; 472 

390 

391, 183 

31, tr24 

661,267 

22,800 

' 53o; m 

Dutch East Indies 

012 

60,282 

577 

39, 876 

.511 

43, 099 

(2 3) 

a 41, 842 

French Possessions in India— 


306, 701 


178, 139 


1 108 


I 162 

Gambia 


13i;912 


140; 143 


’ i3.5,792 


1 109, 087 

Guinea (French) 

1 

4 ; 863 


3, 459 


1 2 ', 768 


‘ 9 ', 036 

Mozambique^ - 

< 1,098 

* 16, 907 

36 

24,340 

56 

29,669 

5 

24, 526 

Nigeria 


17, 163 


61,267 


176, 316 


284,986 

Senegal 

« 168 

425, 937 

(* 

637, 647 

1 4 

1 701 ; 707 

1 47 

i 983, 828 

Spain _ 


9,206 


8, 79(] 


7, 395 


4, 674 

Tanganyika, 


* 9 ; 276 


30, 978 


9, 056 


120,283 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 






TRIES 









Algeria 

7,022 

218 

5,811 

158 

7,900 

259 

» 8,066 

348 

Argentina 

8, 007 


4,48.6 

12, 125 

554 

2,883 

13 

4,967 

326 

Belgium 

< 08, 422 

< 43, 3^ 


3,341 

32 ; 839 

438 

British Malaya 

» 19, 488 

10,839 

12,674 

2, 100 

14, 941 

2,000 

23,713 

6,212 

(.^anada 

7, 302 


21,963 


22,283 


23, 793 


Denmark 

6, 230 


22. 155 


20,178 

! 

27,290 


Egypt- 

4,(KH 

1,637 

6, 336 

3,7J1 

7, 406 

4,604 

13,HG3 

3,925 

Franw 

1,239,069 

47, 107 

1,410,56.3 

15,098 

3,3.59,166 

17, 7(i0 

1,503,923 

16, 082 

Gcrnmny 

174,970 

7 98 

83, 146 


10.5,178 


713, 245 


lioiigkoug 


49,611 

39,837 

00,265 

41,277 

8 27, 728 

17, 665 

Italy » 

1, 194 

804 

68. 42:1 

3b 

57,869 

48 

97, 271 

42 

Japan 


10,676 

1 24, 643 

1,632 

32, 147 

i 401 

2 : 1 , 434 

2, 970 

Netherlands 

322,802 

32,863 

117,386 

4, 698 

148,528 

4, 877 

229, 545 

2,004 

Philippine Islands _ 

2, 204 

3, 154 

3, 068 

2 , 8oa 

PolaiKL 




1 6,078 

1 

1 6, 439 


Sweden. .. 

< * 20 


4,071 

(») 

2,654 

1 (^) 

1 10, 065 


Tunis 

< 1,469 


» 3, 248 


3, 309 


3, 836 


Union of South Africa 

3, 104 

7 

2, 192 

5 

1,264 

29 

602 

154 

United Kingdom. . . 



1 224, 5-18 


220, 216 


358, 9.59 


United States 


0,804 

1 70, m 

4,800 

88, 915 

3, 127 

120,158 

3,489 

Other countries 

32,264 

08. 012 

14, 097i 

17,291 

14,31li 

16,349 

10, 191 

26,619 

Total 

1, 764, 396 

1, 847, 857 

2, 168, 781 

1 

|2, 228, 375 

2, 278, 012|2, 432, 637 

3, 264, 048 

3,1.51,096 


Di vision of Statistical and Historical liesctu ch. Official sources excent where otherwise noted. Includes 
shelled and unslielled, assuming the peanuts to 1x5 luishelled unless othcrwist* stated. When shelled nuts 
were reported, they have been reduced to terms of unshelled at the latio of 3 pounds unshelled to 2 pounds 
shelled. 

1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Stati.stics. 

3 Java and Madura only. 

• Less than 600 pounds. 

• Two-year average. 

» International IiLstitule of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

• Threo-ycai' a\’erage. 

» One year only. 

• Six montlis. 

• Keports include some sesamum. 

29217'“~ybk 1926 64 
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Table 303. — Peanut &% l : Jnternaiional trader average 1909-1919 ^ annual 19$S^t9tS 
[Thousand pounds— 'i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Year ended Dec. 81 

Average, 19(»-1913‘ 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 

Imiiorts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL BXPOKTINQ 









COUNTRIES 









China. 

i}) 

« 35, 593 

9) • 

62,285 

(») 

89, 630 

(*) 

78,408 

Prance 

142 

50,967 

1,230 

59,332 

3, 164 

66,384 

3, 815 

58,416 

Netherlands 

2,743 

18,569 

6,960 i 

20,170 

19, 134 

24,281 

40, 210 1 

26,336 

United Kingdom 

(») 

(») 

7,170 

11, 921 

10,980 

21,784 

26, 148 

25,431 

PBrNClP4.L IMPORTING 





1 




COUNTRIES 





1 




Algeria 

(?) 

U) 

20,510 ; 

646 

30,248 

539 

* 25. 589 

<460 

Bdglum 

2, 233 

2,065 

3.642 1 

4, 978 

3, 678 

4, 917 

9, 187 

5,030 

Canada . - . 



» 17, 708 


26,424 


16, 134 


I vT echoalo v>ik ia 



93 

3 

* 969 


1,512 


Denmark 

2,941 

8 150 

1,517 

1,309 

828 i 

2,019 

1 1,890 

< 1, 743 

Dutch East Indii’w 

8 2,090 

•45 

* 1,450 

♦ 57 





Germany.. 

i;002 


?; 137 

7,363 

is, 792 

6,141 

23, 016 

20,551 

Hongkong . . 



33,911 

24,942 

41, 142 

27, 691 

7 20, 246 

7 12,984 

Italy 

8. ^7 

84 

1,347 

29 

8,005 

3 

9,168 

105 

M orocco - . 

(*) 


2,983 


2,448 


1,894 


Norway 

(*) 

(*) 

10,727 

903 

7,261 


8,449 


Philippine Islands 

»976 

U) 

3, on 

(*) 

3,754 


i 3,286 


Sweden 

2.459 


5,985 

534 

6,261 i 

^ 333 

1 < 6, 755 

667 

United States 

8 7, 295 

(*) 

^009 

203 

15, 396 

39 

3,027 


Yugoslavia 

«273 


* 217 


* 267 


< 3,504 


Other countries 

4,d03 

m 

4,023 

1,414 

5,669 

1,302 

7,600 

2,718 

Total 

35,724 

107, 812 

146,630 

196,089 

199, 979 

245,069 

1 210,419 

1 i 

232, 849 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources oxot'pt where otherwise noted. Con- 
versions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

» International Institute of Agricultuie, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

> Not separately stated. 

3 Four-year average. 

< International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Includes some soy-bean oil. 

® Two-year average. 

7 Six months. 

« Three- year average. 


Table 304 .- -Peanut oily refined: Average price per pound {in barrels) y at New 

Yorky 1916-1926 


Year beginning Sep- 
tember j 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1916 

12. 19 

12 60 

13.3.3 

13. 49 

13.50 

14 38 

14.80 

17. 58 

17 83 

17.87 

17.44 

18.05 

16.26 

1917 

18 61 

20 12 

21. 67 

22. 67 

22.49 

22.98 

22. 33 

22 41 

21.70 

21. 15 

21.47 

21.78 

21.62 

1918 - 

21 44 

22. 76 

22. 76 

21.06 

20.36 

20. 25 

19.90 

22. 38 

24,58 

26. 91 

29.31 

30.05 

23.48 

1919 

26.25 

25. 25 

20. 68 

26.69 

27.50 

26.43 

27. 12 

25.00 

23. 10 

20.88 

19.00 

17. 19 

24.26 

1920 

16. 88 

16. 20j 

14. 62 

12.76 

12. 52 

12.34 

11.00 

10. 70 

10.60 

10.25 

10.00 

10. 12 

12.32 

1921 

10. 62 

11.75 

1 1. 59 

11.22 

11.26 

11.38 

12. 26 

13. 15 

13.00 

13.00 

12.48 

12.6^ 

12.03 

1922 

12.40 

12. 25 

13. 03 

14. 25 

16.88 

17. 38 

17.86 

17. 76 

16 66 

16.00 

16.00 

16. 0^ 

15.63 

1923 

t 16.00 

16.00 

16.69 

14.80 

14. 76 

14. 76 

14. 75 

14. 76 

14.88 

15.26 

15.25 

15.56 

16. 19 

1924 

16.45 

16.25 

16.26 

16.26 

16.76 

16.76 

16.75 

10. 76 

15.20 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.03 

1926. 

1926 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

15,60 

16.00 

1162 

16.00 

15.60 

16.00 

16. 00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16. 00 

15.54 









1 



Division of Statistioal and Historica Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter 
average of weekly range. 



STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1W8 


Table SOS.-^^Sugar beets: Production, by States, 19^4-1926: United States, 

1914-1926 


State and year ^ 

Acreage > 

Quantity 

harvested 

1 

t 

Yield 
per acre 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 

Value 

} 

Planted 

Harvested 

Area 

Percent- 
age of 

1 planted 

Ohio: 

Acres 

Acres 

Per cent 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1924 

48, (KX) 

41,000 

85. 42 

316,000 

7.68 

9. 48 

2,986,000 

1925 - 1 

42,000 

37,000 

88 10 

376,000 

10 16 

6.88 

2,685,000 

1926 » 

32,000 

30,000 

93.76 

293,000 

9. 77 



Michigan: 







1924 1 

174,000 

150,000 

86.21 

1, 081,000 

7. 21 

8 85 

9, 569, 000 

1926 

137,000 

115,000 

83.94 

1, 122, 0(X) 

9. 76 

7.06 

7, 923, 000 

1926 » 1 

127,000 

119.000 

93.70 

983,000 

8.26 



Wisconsin: 







1924 

27,000 

21,000 

77.78 

136,000 

0. 48 

7.02 

955,000 

1926 : 

18,000 

12,000 

66.67 ! 

129,000 

10.7' 

7.23 

033,000 

1926 3 -J 

15,000 

13,000 

86.67 ' 

116,000 

8. 92 



Nebraska: 





1924 

67,000 

65,000 

97.01 

766,000 

11.78 

7.53 

6, 768,000 

1926_. 

62,000 

59,000 

95. 16 

934,000 

15.83 

6. 97 

5,680,000 

1926 » 

84,000 

82,000 

97.62 

959,000 

11.70 



Montana and Wyoming- 





1924 

58,000 

54,000 

93.10 

564,000 

10.44 

8. 18 

4, 613, 000 

1925-- 

62,000 

50,000 

90.32 

627, 000 

11.20 

6.28 

3,940,000 

1926 3 

73,000 

69,000 

94.52 

992,000 

14.38 



Idaho: 






1924 

62,000 

39,000 

62.90 

207,000 

6. 86 

7. 19 

1,920,000 

1926 

40,000 

,mooo 

95. 00 

486, 000 

12. 79 

6.28 

3, 027,000 

1926 3 

22,000 

17,000 

77.27 

124,000 

7.29 



Colorado: 






1924.. 

238,000 

225,000 ! 

94.54 

2, 546, 000 

11.32 

7. 50 

19, 329, 000 

1926 

186,000 

136; 000 

73 12 

1,717,000 

12. 62 

5.99 

10,279,000 

1926 3 . , . 

217,000 

214,000 

98.62 

2,906,000 

13. 68 



Utah: 





1924 

98,000 

81,000 

82. 65 

568,000 

7. 01 

6. 92 

3,030,000 

1926 

71,000 

67,000 j 

94. 37 

1,034,000 

15.43 

6.03 

6,235,000 

1926 3 ! 

77,000 ; 

52,000 1 

1 

67.53 

391, (XX) 

7. 52 



Oalifornh; 





1924 

93,000 

84,000 i 

90.32 

785, 000 

9. 35 

9. 14 

7, 174,000 

1925 

100,000 

76,000 

76 00 

490,000 

6. 46 

8.20 

4,016,000 

1928 * 

63,000 

48,000 

90.57 

395, (XX) 

8.23 



Other States- 






1924 

60,000 

57.000 

95.00 

485,000 

8. 51 

7.24 

3,611,000 

1926 

62,000 

57,000 

91.94 

608,000 

8.91 

6.79 

2,040,000 

1926 * 

52,000 

48,000 

92. 31 

429,000 

8.94 



United States: 






Average— 








1914-1920. 

759,000 

655,000 

86.27 

6, 459, 000 

9.87 

8.49 

64, 851, 000 

1921-1925 

786,000 

694,000 

88.41 

6,981,000 

10.06 

7.47 j 

52, 117, 000 

1914 

616,000 

483,000 

03.94 

5,585,000 

11.60 

6. 46 

30,438,000 

1916 

664,000 

611,000 

92. 02 

6,611,000 

10. 70 

5. 67 

36, 950, 000 

1916- - 

768.000 

665,000 

86. 57 

6, 228,000 

9.36 

6.12 

38,139,000 

1917 

807,000 

665,000 

82. 43 

5,980,000 

9 00 

7. 39 

44, 192, 000 

1918 

690,000 

594,000 i 

86. 13 

5,949,000 

10.01 i 

10.00 

59, 404, 000 

1919 

890,000 

692,000 

77.77 

6,421,000 

9.27 

11. 74 

75,420,000 

1920- 

978,000 

872,000 

89.08 

8, 638, 000 

9.79 

11.63 

99, 324,000 

1921 

882,000 

816,000 1 

92.36 

7, 782, 000 

9.55 

6. 35 

49, 392,000 

1922,.- 

606,000 

530,000 1 

87.50 

5, 183, 000 

9.77 

7. 91 

41,017,000 

1923 

732,000 

657,000 

89.82 

7,006,000 

10.66 

8.99 

62,966,000 

1924 

925,000 

817,000 

88.32 

7,513,000 1 

9.20 

7. 95 

69, 755, 000 

1926 

780,000 

653.000 

83. /2 , 

7, 423,000 

11.37 

6.39 

47, 468, 000 

192e S 

762 000 

692,000 

92.02 

7, 588,000 

10.97 






1 





Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates. 

* Acreage and production of beets are credited to the State in which the b^t.s wo made into sugar. 
Year shown is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

* The planted acreage is that covered by factory-contract agreements and understandings, all of which 
is not actually plant^ by growers. Therefore abandonment may not mean actual loss of acreage. 

s Preliminary. 
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Tabus 306.- — Beet sugar: ProducHbn by St€de8f United States 1914-t996 


State and year ^ 

Fac- 

tories 

oper- 

ating 

Aver- 

age 

len^h 

cam- 

paign 

Sugar 

pro- 

duced 

(chiefly 

refined) 

'Beets 

sliced 

Analysis of 

Recovery of 
sucrose * 

Loss 

of 

su- 

crose* 

[ 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
of su- 
crose 3 

Purity 

co- 

effi- 

cient* 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 
sucrose 
in 

beets 

Percentage 
of weight 
of beets 

Sliced 

Paid 

for 


Nuin- 


ShoH 

Short 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Ohio: 

ber 

Days 

torn 

ioTis 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cerit 

1924 - 

6 

69 

45,000 

297,000 

17. 85 

85.20 

84.87 

15. 16 

14.29 

2.70 

1925 - 

6 

75 

34,000 

337,000 

13.06 

8 a 71 

77.26 

10.09 

9.04 

2. 97 

1920 « 



31, 000 

293,000 

12. 97 


81.67 

10.58 


2. 39 

Michigan: , 









1924 _.J 

16 

70 

165,000 

992,000 

18 . 66 

86.75 

89.65 

16.63 

15.26 

1.92 

1925 - 1 

16 

66 

122,000 

1 , 005 , 000 

13. 33 

82.79 

91.07 

12. 14 

10. 87 

1.19 

1920 0 



127, 000 

i 

983,000 

15 . 46 ! 

1 

83. 67 

12.92 


2.64 

Wisconsin: 




i 






1924 ! 

4 

66 

18 , 000 | 

128,000 

17 . 19 | 

85.36 

81.79 

14.06 

13,24 

3.13 

1925 

4 

50 

13,000 

117,000 

14.53 

84 . 62 

76. 46 

11.11 

10.08 

3.42 

1926 ® 



13,000 

116,000 

13 . 79 i 


81.29 

11. 21 


2.68 

Nebraska: 









1924 ; 

6 

90 

105 , ooa 

717,000 

16 . 46 

84.90 

88.04 

14.64 

13.71 

1.82 

1925 .. 1 

5 

115 

110,000 

876,000 

14. 38 

82.76 

87.34 

12,66 

11.78 

1.82 

1926 ® 



104,000 

059 , 000 

13.03 


83. 10 

10.84 


2.19 

Montana and Wyoming; 









1924 

4 

92 

81 , 000 

617,000 

17 . 21 i 

85.77 

91.06 

16.67 

14.86 

1.64 

1925 

6 


79,000 

604.000 

! 1.5. Zi 

84.93 

85.88 

13 . 08 

12,60 

2. 15 

1926 ® 



130 , OOt ) 

992,000 

15, 22 


86 07 

13. 10 


2 . 12 

Idaho: 



1 1 






1924 

8 

34 

38,000 

2 . 52 , 000 

: 17 . 06 i 

87.06 

88.39 

16.08 

14.23 

1.98 

1925 --.- 

7 

62 

72,000 

470,000 

17 . 02 ; 

87 . 02 

1 00. 01 

15. 32 

14. 81 

1 . 70 

1928 0 



16,000 

124,000 

16. 14 


79 . 93 

12.90 


3.24 

Colorado: 











1924 

16 

93 

364, 000 

2 , 403,000 

16. 65 

84.70 

1 90.99 

15.15 

14.30 

1 50 

1925 

16 

70 

211,000 

1 , 642 , 000 

14 . 2.5 

82.70 

1 90 . 18 

12. 85 

12.29 

1.40 

1926 0 



371,000 

2 , 906,000 

14.90 


85 . 70 

12 . 77 


2. 13 

Utaii: 









1924 

17 

36 

76,000 

540,000 

16.30 

85.44 

86.32 

14.07 

13.86 

2.21 

1925 

15 

67 

135,000 

990,000 

15.86 

84.20 

86 . 00 

13.64 

13.06 

2.22 

1926 ® 



64,000 

391, 000 

16. 37 


1 84 . .36 

J 3.81 


2 . 66 

California: 






I 




1924 

8 

77 

131,000 

783 , 000 

i 18.26 

83. 24 

91.62 

16 . 73 

16. 69 

1.63 

1925 

7 

77 

88,000 

486 , OW ) 

19 . 14 

83.30 

94 . 62 

18 . 11 

17.96 

1.03 

1926 ® 




73,000 

395 , OUOl 

19 . 49 


94.82 

18 . 48 


1 . 01 

Other States: 


1 







1924 . 

7 

67 

67,000 

440, 000 

i 7 . o:i 

83 . 23 ! 

! 88.20 

16.02 

13.81 

2.01 

1925 

7 

62 

49,000 

466, 000 

13. 30 

78 . 97 

79 . JO 

10 . 52 

9.65 

2.78 

1926 ® - 



52, 000 

429,000 

14 45 


83. 88 

12. 12 


2. 33 

United States: 









Average— 







1 




1914-1920 

81 

83 

623,000 

6 , 063,000 

16 . 01 

84.07 

84 . 75 

13 . 67 

12 . 74 

2 . 44 

1921-1925 

88 

68 

916,000 

6 , 606, 000 

16 . 74 

83.62 

88 . 

13.87 

13. 12 

1.87 

1914 

60 

85 

722,000 

5 , 288,000 

16 . .38 

83.80 

83 . 33 

13. 65 

12,93 

2.73 

1915 

67 

92 

874,000 

6 , 160 , 000 

16 . 49 

8 t 38 

86.17 

14.21 

13.42 

2.28 

1916 

74 

80 

821,000 

6 , 920,000 

16. 30 

84 . 74 

86 . 0:1 

13.86 

13. 18 

2.44 

1917 

91 

74 

765,000 

6 , 626,000 

16.28 

83.89 

83.64 

1 , 3.60 

12.79 

2.68 

1918 

89 

81 

761 , OOO 

5 , 578,000 

16. 18 

84 . 70 

84.30 

13.64 

12.79 

2 . 64 

1919 —. 

89 

78 

726 , 000 

6 , 888 , 000 

14 . 48 

82.84 

85 . 22 

12. 34 

11.31 

2. 14 

1920 

97 

91 

1 , 089,000 

7 , 991 , 000 

16.99 

8 : 1.96 

85.24 

13.68 

12.75 

2.30 

1921 

92 

76 

1 , 020,000 

7 , 414 , 000 

16 . 77 

83.09 

87 . 26 

13.76 

13. 11 

2.01 

1922 

81 

58 

675,000 

4 , 96 : 1, 000 

15 . 44 

83.76 

88 . 16 

13.61 

13.02 

1.83 

1923 — 

89 

70 

881,000 

t 6 , 585, 000 

16.30 

83.43 

87 . 39 

13.37 

12 . 67 

1 93 

1924 

90 

66 

1 , 090,000 

7 , 075,000 

17. 19 

a 5.08 

89.65 

15.41 

14.61 

1.78 

1925 

88 

71 

913,000 

6 , 993 , 000 

14.86 

82.84 

87.89 

13.06 

12.30 

1.80 

1926 « 



971,000 

7 , 688,000 

1 

16 . 00 


85.33 

12.80 


2.20 

1 1 









Diviflioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Acreage and production of beets are credited to the State in which the beets are made into sugar. Year 
shown is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

* Based upon weight of beets slic^, except possibly in a very few factories. 

» Peroffliti^ of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

* Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 

* Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remuming in molasses and pulp. 

^ Preliminary. 
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Table 307 . — Cane sugar: Production in Louisiana, 1911-19^6 



Facto- 

Sugar production 

Average 

Cane used for sugar 

Molasses made ^ 

Year J 

Ties in 
opwa- 
tiOD 

As 

made 

Equiva- 
lent re- 
fined * 

made 
per ton 
of cane 

Acreage 

Aver- 
age per 
acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Total 

Per tom 
of 

sugar 

Average: 

Num- 

ber 

Short 

tons 

Short 

tons 

Pounds 

Acres 

Short 

tons 

Short tons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1914-1920... 

m 

214, 104 

1 199,645 

138 

207,849 

14.9 

3.092,503 

20, 671, 330 

97 

1921-1926.-. 

103 

202,000 

188,000 

142 

208,000 

13.7 

2,844,000 

18, 247, 000 

90 

1911 

188 

352,874 

328,879 

120 

310,000 

19 

5, 887, 292 

35,062,526 

99 

1912 -1 

126 

163, 673 

143,130 

142 

197,000 


2, 162, 574 

14,302, 169 

93 

1913- - 

163 

292, 698 

272, 796 

139 

248,000 

17 

4, 214,000 

24, 046, 320 

82 

1914 

149 

242,700 

220,200 

162 

213.000 

183.000 

16 

3, 199, 000 

17, 177, 443 

71 

1915.-- 

136 

137, 600 * 

128,200 

135 

11 

2,018,000 

12, 743,000 

93 

191(5 

160 

303,900 

283,200 

227,000 

149 

221,000 

18 

4,072,000 

26, 154, 000 

86 

1917 

140 

243,600 

128 

244,000 

16.6 

3,813,000 

30, 728, 000 

126 

1918 

134 

280,900 

261,800 

136 

231,200 

18 

4, 1'^O.OOO 

28,049,000 

100 

1919 

121 

121,000 

112,800 

129 

179,900 

10.6 

’, 88 : 1,000 

12, 991,000 

107 

1920- ^ 

122 

169,127 

157,626 

136 

182, 843 

13.6 

2, 492, 524 

16, 850, 867 

100 

1921 

124 

324, 431 

302,370 

105 

226,366 

18.6 

4,180,780 

25, 423, 341 

1 78 

1922 

112 

296,096 

276, 029 

166 

241,433 

16.6 

3,778, 110 

22, 718, 640 

77 

1923 

105 

162,023 

161.006 

136 

217, 269 

11.1 

2, 386, 650 

15, 719, 400 

97 

1924- 

82 

88,000 

82,000 

144 

163,000 

7.6 

1, 228, 000 

9, 690, 000 

1 109 

1926 

91 

139,000 

130,000 

105 

190,000 

14.0 

2, 645, 000 

17,783,000 

i 128 

1926 ^ 


68,000 

63,000 

123 

160,000 

6.9 

1,104,000 

7. 609, 000 

! no 


of Crop an<l Livestock Kstlmatcs. 

» 8ugaj cnnipaigri, iisujilly not ende<l t»efor** February followinp season of growth of cane, 

* One ton of sugar ns made is assumed to t)e etjui valent to ton of rr lined as tentatively lecommonded 
by the 'joint committee on sugar statistics of tin* Department of Commerce and the Dejiartment of 
Agriculture. 

3 Figures for inoliisscs, 1911-1914, are as repoited by tlu'. Louisiain Sugai Planters’ Association, figures 
foi later years jis reporteii by Division of Crop and Livestock Kstiniales 

* Preliminary. 


Table 30S. — Can( Hwjar: ProdnrUon of 1/ await, 191S~19fi6 


j 

Island an<l year en<ie<i 1 
Sept. 30 j 

Aver- 
age 
lengt h 
of 

cam- 

puign 

Suj-’ar production 

Cane used for sugar 


Average ex- 
traction of 

As 

made 

Equiva- 

lent 

reflue<i * 

Area 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duction 

i 

Total 
area 
in cane 

sugar 

fon of 
cane' 



1 

Short 

1 Short 


Short 

Short 


Per 

Hawaii: 

Days 

tons 

\ ions 

Acres 

ions 

ions 

Acres 

\ cent Lbs. 

1924 

201 

228,000 

213, 000 

49, m 

1 41 

1,996,000 

\ 106,000 

11.42 228 

1925 

170 

2(>3.000 

240, 000 

64,000 

43 

2,321,000 

! 108,000 

11. 33 227 

1020* 

10:1 

278,862 

2()0, 960 

66, 23(1 

44 

2, ‘141, 687 

1 109,063 

11. 42 228 

Kauar 








1 

192L. 

170 

121, OtK) 

1 13, 000 

20, 000 

49 

98(5,000 

42,000 

12.27 i 246 

1925- - 

134 

134,000 

126 000 

24,000 

46 

1, 111,000 

47,000 

12.06 1 241 

1926» 

16() 

136, 739 

127 ; 026 

23, 494 

49 

1, i:>2, 981 

44.796 

11.77 233 

Maui. 









1924 - 

106 

165,000 

146,000 

19,000 

62 

1,170,000 

39,000 

13.26 266 

1926 . 

141 

170,000 

169,000 

20,000 

63 

1, 268,000 

40,000 

13. 51 270 

1926» 

168 

168, 9*% 

148, 745 

19,886 

> 60 

1,186,71.5 

39, 618 

13.41 208 

Oahu 









1924 

211 

187,000 

176,000 

23, (KX) 

66 

1,5(M^,000 

46,000 

12.39 248 

1925 

146 

202,000 

189.000 

24,000 

67 

1,607,000 

46,000 

12.'67 261 

1926 2 

191 

213. 705 

190, 986 

23, 693 

72 

1, 715, 303 

44,397 

12. 46 249 


t One ton of sugar as made is assumed to be euuivaleut to 0.9it58 tons of refined, os tentatively reconi* 
mended by the joint committee on sugar statistics of the Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture. . * 

* 1926 data coUected through the llawauaii 8ugar A Plautei-s’ Association. 
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Tablh 308 . — Cune iugor: Production of Hawaii ^ 1918-1926 — Continued 



Aver- 

age 

length 

of 

cam- 

paign 

Sugar production 

Oane used for sugar 


Average ex- 
traction of 

Island and year ended 
Sept. 30 




Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 


Total 

sugar 

As 

made 

Equiva^ 

lent 

refined 

Area 

har- 

vested 

Pro- 

duction 

area 
in cane 

Per 

oentage 
of oane 

Per 
short 
ton of 
oane 

Territwy of Hawaii; 
Average: 

Days 

Short 

tOTlS 

Short 

tons 

Acres 

Short 

tons 

Short 

tons 

Acres 

Per 

cent 

Lbs, 

1914-1920--. 

184 

604,024 1 

566,246 

116,974 

42 

4, 890, 918 

>249,306 

12. 35 

247 

1921-1925 

183 

622, 116 

682, 176 

116,820 

46 

6, 262, 600 

234,700 

11.84 

237 

1914 1 

183 

612,000 

1 646,000 

673.000 

006.000 

112, 700 
113,200 

43 

4,900,000 


12.49 

260 

1916- 

196 

46 

6, 186, 000 

239,800 

12.46 

249 

1916--- 

180 

692,763 

654,708 

116,419 

42 

4, 850, 424 

24ti, 332 

12.20 1 

244 

1917 

190 

644,663 

603,276 

123,900 

42 

6, 220,000 

246, 100 

12. 36 1 

247 

1918 

184 

676,700 

639,676 

119,800 

41 

4, 866,000 

276,800 

11.88 1 

238 

1919 

178 

600,312 

561, 772 

119,700 

40 

4, 744, 000 

239,900 

12.66 

253 

1920 

176 

656, 727 

620,049 

114, 100 

30 

4,473,000 ! 

247,900 

12.42 

248 

1921-- - 

202 

521, 679 

488,094 

113, 100 

41 

4,657,000 ' 

236,500 

11.20 

224 

1922 

199 

692,000 

564,000 

124,000 

41 

6,088,000 

229,000 

11.64 

233 

1923 

167 

637,000 

603,000 

114,000 

40 

4,560,000 

236,000 

11.77 

236 

1924 

192 

691,000 

647.000 

111,000 

61 

6,661,000 

232,000 

12.21 

244 

1926 

164 

769,000 

720,000 

122,000 

52 

6,297,000 

241,000 

12.21 

244 

1926* 1 

180 

787,246 

736,705 

122,309 

63 

6,495,686 

237,774 

12. 12 

242 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> 1026 data collected through the Hawaiian Sugar & Planters' Association. 

> 1916-1920 average. 


Table 309. — Sugar: Production in the U nited States and its possessions, 1909-1926 


Year be^nning 

Beet sugar 
(chiefly 
refined) 

1 Cane sugar (chiefly raw) 

Total 

Louisiana 

Other 

States 

Porto 

Rico 

Hawaii 

Philippine 
Islands ^ 

Average; 

Short tons 

Short tons ^ 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Shor t tons ' 

Short tons \ 

Short tons 

1902-1913.-- 

609, 620 

292, 478 

9,672 

363, 474 

667, 495 

262,781 i 

2, 096, 619 

1914-1920--- 

822, 661 

214, 104 

3,699 

452, 649 

691, 106 ] 

466,033 I 

2, 560, 143 

1909- 

612, 469 

320, 626 

11,200 

346, 786 

617, 090 

140, 783 

1,848,854 

1910 

610, 172 

342, 720 

121320 

349,840 

566,821 

164, (i68 

1, 946, 631 

1911 

699,600 

352, 874 

8,000 i 

371, 076 

696, 038 

206, 046 

2,131,634 

1912 

692, 656 

163, 673 

9,000 1 

398, 004 

546, 524 

34.6, 077 

2, 144, 734 

1913„ 

733, 401 

292,698 

7,840 1 

351, 660 

612, 000 

408, 339 

2, 405, 944 

1914- 

722, 064 

242, 700 

3,920 

346, 490 

646,000 

421, 192 

2, ;i82, 365 

1915_ 

874, 220 

137,600 

1,120 

483, 590 

692, 763 

412,274 

2, 601, 467 

1916 

820,667 

303,900 

7,000 ! 

603,081 

644, 663 

1 425, 266 

2, 704, 667 

1917 

765, 207 

243, 600 

2,240 

453, 794 

676, 700 

1 474, 746 

2. 516. 286 

1918 

760, 960 

280, 900 

3,600 

406,002 

600,812 

463, 3^6 

2, 605,010 

1919 

726, 461 

121,000 

1, 126 

486, 071 

656, 727 

466, 912 

2, 366, 286 

1920 

1,089,021 

169, 127 

6,987 

489, 818 

621, 679 

608, 499 

2,886,031 

1921 

1, 020, 489 

324.431 

3,270 

408, 325 

592, 000 

1 633, 189 

2,881,704 

1922 

676,000 


640 

870,172 

587,000 

476, 326 

2, 362, 232 

1923 

881,000 


2,800 

447, 670 

691,000 

629,091 

2, 713, 484 

1924 

1,090,000 

88,483 


660,000 

769,000 

779,610 

3, 386,903 

1926 

913,000 

139, 381 


609,800 

787, 246 

607.866 

3,066,783 

1926 * 

971,000 

dsiooo 


612,560 

* 799, 700 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Cane sugar production 1909-1910 from Willett & Gray; 
1911 and subsequently from United States Department of Agriculture. Hawaiian production from 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Year- 


^ Exports 1909-1011, production 1012 and subsequently, 


* PreUxninary. 
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Tablb 310. — Sugar: Production^ trade^ and supply available for consumption in 
continenlal United States, 1909-19S6 

IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR 


Year beglnniDg 

July 1 ' 

Produc- 
tion ’ 

Brought in 
from 
Insular 
possessions’ 

Imports as 
sugar * 

Domestic 

exports 

as 

sugar * 

Exj)orts 

other 
forms * 

Available for 
consumption * 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Average: 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Pounds 

190^1913 - 

9.67,491 

1,004,493 

2,068,427 

45,602 

17, 317 

3,967,601 

84.0 

1914-1920 

1, 102, 163 

1,072,288 

2,847,675 

647,406 

46,638 

4,428,072 

86.0 

1921-1926 

1, 187, 693 

1,495, 617 

3,854,633 

441,588 




1909 

882,630 

> 927, 752 

1, 934, 754 

72,382 

24,351 

3, 648,403 

79.7 

1910 

903, 476 

943, 701 

1,845,279 

36,697 

16,966 

3, 639 891 

78.3 

1911 

1,005, 337 

1. 187, 663 

1,832,424 

80, 380 

16, 160 

3, 969, 883 

83.9 

1912 

907,070 

1,026,972 

2,266,426 

30,963 

19,217 

4, 150,288 

86.6 

1913 

1,088,844 

936,376 

2,463,252 

37, 190 

11,892 

4,439,489 

91.3 

1914 

1.022,828 

1,098, 314, 

2, 629, 963 

302,641 

.3, 585 

4,334,878 

87.9 

1915 

1,078,407 

1, 102, 057 

2,689,067 

882,864 

12, 213 

3,974,463 

79.4 

1916 

1. 193, 107 

1,203,938 

2, 527,984 

676, 752 

29,211 

4,219,065 

83.2 

1917 

1,068.437 

975,684 

2.344, 816 

305,429 

46, 131 

4,037,377 

98.5 

1918- - 1 

1, 102, 421 

1,073,944 

2, 799, 962 

568,566 

36, 747 

4,371,013 

83.8 

1919 1 

903,060 

975,736 

3,812,955 

776,602 

96,386 

4, 816, 862 

91.1 

1920 

1,346,811 

1, 076, 342 

3, 228, 279 

319,689 

89,491 

6, 242, 852 

97.9 

1921 

1,424,726 

1, 340, 867 

3, 940, 777 

1,085, 349 

31,397 

6, 680, 6i4 

103 0 

1922- 

1,021,360 

1,235, 049 

4,068,206 

412, 190 

12,568 

6, 899, 849 

107.3 

1923 

1, 111,898 

1, 274, 870 

3,436,956 

152, 8S3 

24, 617 

6,646,223 

101.4 

1924 

1, 260, 483 

1, 646, 319 

3,931,282 

273,470 

22,436 

6,641,178 

116.0 

1926 

1, 120, 000 

1,981,482 

3,896,947 

325,804 





1.066,000 




- - _ - 








IN TERMS OF REFINED SUGAR’ 


1921 

1. 325, 906 

1,260,894 

3,686,397 

1,009, 377 

29, 182 

5, 234, 638 

96.5 

1922- - 

960,0.25 

1. 161,351 

3, 80.6, 745 

383,439 

11,682 

6, 522, 600 

100.5 

1923 

1,034,616 

1, 198, 777 

3, 214,883 

142,217 

22,943 

6, 283,116 

94.9 

1924 

1925 

1,172, 466 
l,042,9ai 

1, 547, 587 
1, 869, 332 

3, 674, 663 
3, 634, 323 

254,391 

303,073 

20,911 

6,119,314 

108.6 






Division of Statistit»l and Historical Research. Trade figures. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

^ Beet and cane sugar only. . , ^ , 

* Duty free, from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands included 1917 and 

subsequently. r , ^ ^ 

> No account taken of sugar imported in other forms. Imports from the Philippine Islands excluded, 
reexports deducted. ^ 

* Shipments to Hawaii and Porto Rico included. Direct exports to foreign countries from Hawaii and 

Porto Rico excluded. , . v. ^ 

* Sugar used in the manufacture of other coramodoties for export on which drawback was paid. 

« No account taken of stocks at the l>eginning or end of year. . tt i « noro 

’ Raw sugar converted to refined by multiplying by the following factors: Cuba and Hawaii, 0.9a5o; 
Porto Rico, 0.9393; Philippines, 0.96; All others (Santo Domingo, British West Indies, Louisiana, etc.) 
0.932. 



Table 311 . Sugar beets: Acreage, yield per acre and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 1921-19^, annual 1924-1936 
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Country 

H 

A 

-< 

I 

0 

X 

a 

c 

a 

C. 

ii 

s 

13 

)& 

i 

i 

1 

fcH 

EUROPE 

England and Wales__ 

Sweden. 

Denmark. < 

Netherlands | 

Belgium. | 

France-. ! 

Spain - 1 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania 

Pedand 

Finland 

Russia. 

Total European countries reporting for all 
periods listed 
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1019 YBAJIBOOK OP AtattOOLTW !■» r , 

Tmn m.-Sugar, raw, cone on<i 6ee(; World prodoObm, mo^m to iote-tr 



1 Produo- 


, Total 

1 Chief produd ng oomtrim 


year» 

1 liOJl JJQ 

f countries 
1 reixirtlng 
1 all years 

world 

1 tot^ 

‘ European 
beet 
sugar 

1 

Cuba 

India * 

Java * 

joermany 

J Osecho- 
1 Slovakia 

1009-10 

1010*11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

1018-14 

Short tom 
16, 061, 490 
17, 883, 181 
16,031,377 
19, 604, 737 
20,008,966 

Short tom 

16. 831. 000 

18. 828. 000 

17.904.000 

20. 367. 000 

21. 005. 000 

Short tom 
6, 698, 712 
8, 407, 416 
6, 628, 923 
8, 88i 675 
8, 709, 690 

Short tom 
2,020,871 
1,661,466 
2,123,602 
2, 719, 961 
2,709,460 

Short tom 
2, 480, 700 
2, 6S7, 100 
2, 744,000 
2, 861, 600 
2, 673, 200 

Short tom 
1,368,756 
1,411,276 
1,616,699 
1, 560, 274 
1, 616.944 

Short tom 
2, 146, 817 
2,770,000 
1, 561, 797 
2, 901, 664 
2,886,762 

Short tom 



1014-16 

1016-16 

1916-17 

1017-18 

19,694,669 
17,764,364 i 
17,373,964 
18,861, 939 
17, 413, 368 

20.878.000 

18.874.000 

18.593.000 
' 20,293,000 

18.791.000 

8, 128, 018 
6,044,337 
4,443,628 

4, 664, 962 

3, 867,311 

2,921,984 
3,398,386 
3, 421, 697 

3, 889, 966 
4.490,902 

2.736.000 
2. 949, 000 

3.093.000 

3.839.000 

2. 752. 000 

1, 648,668 
1, 454, 030 
1, 796, 668 
2, 008, 621 

1, 960,118 

2,720,635 
1, 678, 402 
1, 721, 260 

1, 726, 483 
1,297,060 



1918-19 

*714,400 

1010-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

16,311,063 
17, 729, 100 
18,681,663 
19,012, 212 

17. 999, 000 

19, m, 000 

20, 577, 000 
20, 861,000 

2, 866, 507 

4, 116, 784 

4, 348, 764 

4, 901,306 

4. 183, 676 

4, 406, 413 

4. 617,470 
4,083,483 

3.404.000 

2.825.000 

2. 928. 000 

3. 410. 000 

1, 472, 796 

1, 681,338 
1,863,367 
1,989,170 

773,700 

1, 194, 729 
1,433,742 
1,608,933 

662, 713 
706,957 
730,746 
811,328 

1023- 24 

1024- 26 

1026-28 

1026-27®..... 

20, 884. 638 
24, 390, 375 
26, 441, 641 
24,026,814 

22, 833, 000 
26, 766. 000 

27. 687. 000 

26. 189.000 

6,544,488 

7, 734, 208 
8,000,316 

7, 378, 203 

4.606,223 

6,812,008 

6,462,766 

5,040,000 

3. 715. 000 

2.854.000 

3. 334.000 

3. 693. 000 

1,980,663 

2,202,296 

2, 636, 293 

2, 193, 362 

1. 263. 466 
1,723,600 

1, 770, 249 

1, 794, 300 

1,114,666 

1,574,494 

1,664,727 

1, 132, 061 


Dlvlaioii of Statistical and Historical Reasarch. Estimated world total sugar production for the period 
1806-96 to 1008-1900 in Agriculture Yearbook, 1024, p. 808. 

t Figures are fw the crop years 1900-10 to 1926-27 lor the countries in which the sugar harvesting begins 
in the fall months and is completed during the following calendar year except in the cane-sugar producing 
countries where the season be^ns in May or J une and is completed in the same calendar year. Production 
in these countries is for the cwendar years 1900 to 1026. 

» The figures quoted are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar which is mostly consumed by the 
natives. , 

> All grades of sugar reduced to terms of head sugar. 

« Fispres for 1009-10 to 1917-18 are for pre-war boundaries. 

* Btmemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

« Preliminary. 


Table 313 . — Sugar: Production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 191S-(4t 
1921-2^ to 1925-26, annual 1924-25 to 1926-27 

BEET SUGAR IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR 


Country 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 ‘ 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
1926-26 

1924-26 

1026-26 

1026-27, 

preliminary 

NOBTB AMERICA 

Short tons 

Short tom 

Short tom 

Short tons 

Short tom 

Canada * 

11,782 

31,908 

48,733 

41,376 

^ 35, 636 

tJnit^ States * 

666,000 

984,600 

1,172,000 

981,000 j 

1,043,800 

Total North AniOTica 

(566,782 

1,016,608 

1,220,733 

1,022,376 

1, 079, 436 

EUROPE 

England and W ales 

*3,084 

1 24, 766 

29,745 

64, 082 

166,800 

Sweden 

153,739 

176, 542 

149,116 

226,419 

1 23,000 

Denmark 

127,001 

141,985 

149,730 

190,808 

1 165,360 

Netherlands * 

246,341 

324.267 

362,366 

330, 277 

292, no 

Belgium. 

278,837 

346,040 

434,866 

361, 034 

266,280 

France » 

807,887 

606,676 

867,662 

781,056 

768,021 

Spain 

Itdly » 

116,727 

107,586^ 

280,908 

268,000 

*287,000 

208,676 

307,781 

468,110 

166,671 

352,168 

Switserland 

3,784 

6,664 

6,614 

6,044 

7,700 

Germany 1* 2.340.268 1 

1.668.996 

1.723.601 

1.770.249 

1.704.300 


1 Figures for Europe are estimates for present boundaries. 

* Refined sugar in terms of raw. 

I Unoffidal estimate. 

* TwD- 3 r»ar average. 

* One year only lOl^lS. According to statistics of the German Sugar Association the lOllhlS sugar 
produotm was greater than any other year. 
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Tablb sis. — Sugar : 

19$1 “ 


specified countries, average 1909-10 to 191S-1A. 
‘SB to IBBB-'Be, annual 19B4-B6 to 19B6-B7— Continued ^ 

BEET SUGAR IN TERMS OF RAW SUOAR-Continued 


Country 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
1925-20 

1924-25 

1926-20 

1926-27, 

preliminary 

KUBOFE— continued 

Austria - 

Short tons 
79,628 
1,221,274 
176, 783 
41,459 
4,376 

7 88, 245 
702,626 
(•) 

1,557,114 

Short tons 
63,302 
1,179, 166 
139, 878 
66, 059 
22,044 

76.698 
444,591 
1,435 
453, 825 

Short tons 
82,800 

1, 574, 494 
222, 838 
140, 414 
44,630 

98, 379 
605, 493 
667 
501,977 

Short tons 
86, 139 
1,664, 727 
183, 123 
74, 700 
(«) 

114, 829 
643, 743 
2,400 
1,065, 315 

Short tons 
80,606 
1, 132, 051 
200,000 
104,700 
36,340 

» 154,000 
666,000 
4, 013 
920,865 

OiechOBlovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia-— 

Bulgaria 

Rumania - 

Poland.- - - 

Finland 

Russia 

Total Europe 

OCEANIA 

Australia — 

‘'8,155,838 

6, 126, 269 

7, 734, 208 

i.,_ ... 

8,000,316 

7, 378, 203 

« 1,030 

^3,128 

3,379 ' 



Total countries reporting for all 

periods listed 

Estimated world total beet sugar i®. . 

i 8.822,620 

1 8,824,000 

1 

7, 142, 777 
7, 146, 000 

8. 954, 941 
8,971,000 

9,022, 690 
9, 026, 000 

8, 457, 639 
8, 478, 000 


CANE SUGAR (RAW) 


NORTH AMERICA. CENTRAL AMERICA, AND | 
WEST INDIES 

I 1 





United Btates 

302,150 

202, 536 

88,000 

139,000 

68,000 

Hawaii 

567,496 

675,200 

769,000 

660,003 

787,246 

» 799, 700 

Porto Elco.'w 

363.474 

500,976 

609,800 

6I2; 550 

Virgin Islands 

9, 613 

4,917 

8, 047 

*6,343 

*6,720 

Central America: 






Honduras 


1 20. 141 

24,563 



Guatemala 

8,998 

24, 959 

26; 896 

^,169 

36,960 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

3,742 

1 8 18, 084 

1 163,388 

15, 357 
’ 21,500 

» 16, 483 
22,000 

*22,000 

*27,600 

Mexico 

179, 150 

185,297 

214,618 

3 196,000 

West Indies (British): 


Antigua 

! 12, 919 

13,395 

19,036 

* 14, 300 

3 2u,000 

Barbados 

s 27,788 

61,607 

8 65, 233 

3 53, 938 

*56,000 

Jamaica. - 

} 23,856 

44, 178 

*47,984 

* 64, 596 

*66,000 

St. Christopher 

13.252 

14,006 

17,431 

» 18, 346 

*15,700 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1 51, 275 

66, 483 

3 7-?, 983 

3 82, 388 

*78,000 

Cuba 

j 2, 287, 052 

4, 896, 400 

5, 812, 068 

6, 462, 7.56 

6,040,000 

Dominican Republic ; 

1 104,064 

281, 571 

346, 728 

394,03:i 

* 376, 000 

Haiti ' 

(•') 

10,428 

* 9, 274 

* 12, 599 

*14,000 

West Indies (French): ! 





Guadeloupe | 

40, 810 

31,893 

43,000 

35,000 

339,000 

Martinique 

42, 782 

34,423 j 

« 53. 754 

* 53, 896 ; 

50,400 

Total North and Central American i 
countries reporting for all poriod.s I 




7,999,028 

7, 491,630 

listed i 

4, 023, 258 

7, 047, 479 

8, 235,217 

EUROPE AND ASIA | 






Spain. - 1 

17,059 

9, 14'’ 

9,(h3 

3 10, 000 

*8,400 

India j 

2, 649. 480 

3, 248. 200 

2, 854, 000 

3, 334, 000 

3, 693, 000 

Formosa 

192,299 

475, 032 

i 532, 823 

553 848 

465,230 

J apan _ ! 

75,718 
1, 512, 569 

7 97^ 782 

! 112,016 


* 96,700 

Java 

2,112,154 

2, 202, 295 

2, 535, 293 

2, 193, 362 
(la) 

Philippine Islands 

294,380 

^ 570, 279 

779, 510 

(la) 

Total European and Asiatic coun- 



5, 598, 161 

6.433, 141 

6, 259, 992 

tries reporting for all periods listed. 

4,371.407 

5,844,533 


» Unofficial estimate. 

• No sugar produced. 

J Four*ycar average. 

» Tbfs^^raS^s larger than the 190&-10 to 1913-14 average of the Af^es quoted ^nT^le31^whl<* refer 
to pre-war boundaries. The difference is mostly accounted for by the flgme for Qern^y wmj^ in this 
table is an official figure for present boundaries for one year o^y. a year of an uniwu^ly wre 
footnote 6. For pre-war boundaries as reported In Table 312 official figures ^available for all five years. 
The'balanoe of the dllleronoe is account^ for by the ^ange in , 

Exdusiye of production in minor produdng countries, for which no data are available. 

« crop in not yet avaialble. Tiwle reporte jdaoe the lM6-iM eommecoial crop et 

488,000 abort tone, and the 1 & 0-27 crop at 68*,000 short tons. 
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Table 813. — S'ugar: Prodw^ion in specified countries ^ merttge 1909-10 to 4918-1 4^ 
1981-88 to 1986-86 y annual 1984-86 to 1986-87 — Continued 

OANE SUGAR (RAW)-Ooxittoued 


Country 

Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

Average, 
1921-22 to 
1925-26 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1926-27, 

preUminary 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina 

BradL 

Short tons 
193,853 

18 33^ 813 
w 11^312 
13,235 
6,289- 
202,818 

Short tons 
288,008 
909,079 
112,297 
11,876 
18,400 
339, 315 

Short tons 
274, 127 
916,643 
101, 780 
9,996 

8 21,000 
346,026 

Short tons 
438,968 
096,901 
120,490 

1 11,000 

8 23,000 

8 297,000 

Short tons 
529,000 
&70Q,000 
8 106,000 
8 14,600 
8 20,000 
8308,000 

British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana 

Ecuador..... 

Paru 

Total South America.. 

ATBICA 

Egypt - 

861,020 

1, 678, 974 

1,668,471 

1,882,350 

1,677,600 

67, 127 
233,671 
88,165 
26,460 
41,653 

100,261 
243,067 
182,341 
49,937 
61, 805 

j 88,268 

247,698 
161, 263 
* 49, 691 
57,904 

106,620 
265,897 1 
239,463 

8 44,000 
66,179 

8 101,000 
239,000 
a 242, 610 
8 66,266 
*65,000 

Mauritius 

Union of South Africa 

Portuguese East Africa 

Reunion 

Total Africa 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

Fiji..__ 

457,076 

! 627,411 

604, 714 

720,169 

702,766 

216,331 

84,629 

411,942 

71,984 

478, 606 
71,477 

681, 646 
113,000 

*468,000 

8 95,000 

Total Oceania 

Total cane sugar pioduciiig countries 

reporting for all periods listed 

Estimated world total cane sugar 
Tot^ world cane and beet-sugar pro- 
duction in countries reporting all 

periods listed 

Estimated world total beet and cane 
sugar 10 

300,960 

483, 926 

650,083 

694,646 

563,000 

10,013,721 

10.473.000 

18,836,341 

19.297.000 

16,682,323 

16.697.000 

1 

22,825,100 

23. 743. 000 

16,656,646 

17.784.000 

25, 611,687 

26. 756.000 

17,729,333 

18,661,000 

i 

i 26,752,023 
27, 687, 000 

16,694,988 

17. 711.000 

26, 162, 627 

26. 189.000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture except as otherwise stated. Figures are for the crop years 19(K)-J0 to 1920-27 for the countries in which 
the sugar harvesting season begins in the fall months and is completed during the following r.alcndar years, 
except in the case of cane-sugar producing countries where the season liegins in May or June and is com- 
pleted in the same calendar year. Production in these countries is for the culendai years 1909 to 1920. 

• Unofficial estimate. 

Exclusive of production in minor producing countries, for which no data are available. 

Three-year average. , 


Table 314. — Sugar: International tradOf average 1909-1913, annual 198S-1986 


Year ended Dec, HI 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

j 1925, preliminary 

Imjjorts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

rRINCQ>AL EXPORTING COUN- 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Australia 

76, 233 

268 

* 588 

1 11,121 

> 3,412 

J 89, 893 



Austria-Hungary 

3 ; 942 

848,830 




Bel^uxn 

7,892 

164; 476 

M,679 

164,908 

65, m 

177, 6^ 

66,925 

231,094 

Brazil 

hl7 

38,284 

(»5 

168, ‘844 

1,622 

37,992 

22 

3,507 

British Guiana 

86,112 

106,196 

323 

93,147 

309 

90,204 

436 

109, 455 

Cuba 

666 

2,009,899 

3,313 

3, 818, 889 

8,923 

4, 379, 014 


<5,631,548 

CEechoalovakia 


43 

619,484 

42 

734,896 


912,498 

DoHiinicRn Republic 

»7W 

92,361 

164 

186,946 

601 

243,227 

578 

331,972 

Duttffi East Indies 

3.562 

1,412,556 

2,851 

2,014,473 

3, 6311 

2,070,679 

•178 

•2,274X56 

Fili 


7a 817 

119 

1 49,401 

133i 

49.809 

121 

102.753 


* Year beginning July 1. ® One year only. 

> Four-year average. • Java and Madura only. 

> Less tnan half a ton. ^ Three- year average. 

* Revista Azucarera de H. A. Hknely. 
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TAMiX 314. — Sugar: International trade, average 1909-ldlS, annual 19SS-19IB6 — 

Continued 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Oonntry 


PJ^NCIFAL KZPOBTINQ COUN- 

TEiEs—continued 


Formoea — 
Germany-- - 
Guadeloupe. 
Hongkong. - 
Hungary — 


Jaronica 

Martinique.. 
Mauritius — 
Netherlands.. 
Peru 


pine Islands. 
Poland 
Reunion. 

Russia. -- 


Salvador 

Trinidad and Tobago. . 
linlon of South Africa.. 
Vene^uela 


PRll^CIPAL IMPORTING CO UN 
TRIES 


Algeria 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.. 

Argentina 

Austria 

British India 


British Malaya. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 


Average 1909-1013 


Imports Exports 


Short 

tom 

554 

3,4861 

106 


305 

230 

•21 

82,721 

7261 

3 , 950 | 


Short 
tom 
6,744 
873, 161 
37,636 


72 

3,744 


622 
20,694 
8 286 


37,908 

13,764 

61,000 


14,494 

42,666 

226,265 

200,490 

146,736 

179,432 


1923 


Imports Exports 


Short 

tom 

26,1931 

5,8241 

33 | 

336 , 667 ' 

902 | 


41,668 

293,514 

2,936 

43,766 

676 

2,181 


72 


Egypt... 
Estonia- -. 
Finlan ( L - 
France... 
Greece... 


Irish Free State, 

Italy 

lap ^ 

Morocco 

New Zealand — 


Norway.. 

Persia 

Portugal - 

Spain 

Sweden.. 


Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 

United States 

Other Lountries... 


Total . 


716 , 990 j 

( 10 ) 
297, 893 
84,905 
343, 622 
21, 814 

43,020 


50,077 
186, 198 
11,718 


9, 249 
176,942 
61,402 
62,962 

^,326 
109,352 
39. 631 
45 
1,672 

118 , 201 ; 
1 , 853,606 
[ 2 , 122 , 617 
432,326 


7 , 126, 060 


26, 611 
( 10 ) 

820 

90 

14,933 

22,536 

8,086 


15 | 
181 
162, 528 
16 

4,085 
1, 671 


206 , 697 , 


302 | 

( 50,204 


« 13,478 


*567 


32,603 

39 , 684 ' 

192,2381 


7 , 472,071 


1 

8931 

2,972 

27 


42,922 
8,609 
27,089 
89,220 
669, 641 

90 , 846 | 
432,791 
88,437 
407, 2691 
71 , 5 ' M ' 

5 , 022 | 
Hi , 024 
54 . 528 
552 , 298 
38, 813 


39 , V 30 
333,762 
76,039 
72,139 

63,428 

68,867 

53,881 

812 

27,626 

109, 910 
1 , 694,866 
3 , 854, 668 
167, 369 


Short 
tons 
10 , 646 | 
19 , 513 ; 
25,706 
366, 748 
40, 102 

28,861 
26, 2801 
246 , 704 ' 
2 :^ 2, 844 
311,301 

290 , 807 ; 

104,871 

39,377 


1924 


Imports Exports 


Sfiorf 

tom 

20,167 

60,412 


418, 337 
887 


1026, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


Short 

tom 

27,702 

418,477 

29,388 

336,631 

106,066 

38,776 


Short 

tom 


i 201,437 
25 f ^,223 293,0911 

277 292,671 


10, 188 
39, 786 
32, 274 
21,981 


801 


1 

226 | 

22, 221 

29,203 
60, 974 
117 
24,207 
2921 

49,904 


3,741 

123 | 


135, 972. 


2,339 

71,207 


38 


8 

1 

36 

58, 667 
222, 458 
196, 687 


3 ! 

945| 

637 

23 


47,620 
14, 939 
7,329 
112,731 
624, 660 

102,131 
436, 482 
88,752 
618,019 
57, 610 

48 , 797 
17,491 

74. 279 
519,086 

62.280 

86,466 
60,662 
339 , 619 
83, 151 
70 , 

83 , 837 ] 
74 . 40 (»' 
62, 165 
28,990 
81, 693 

137, 037 
1 , 946,416 
| 4 , 137, 873 
216, 581 


0 , 644,727 0 , 767,733 


11 , 068 ,? 1)1 


394,436 
271, 498 
47,468 


6,004 

48 , 632 | 

0,376 

10,360 


112 

372 | 

23,011 

39, 9791 
43 , 560 ] 
229 
10 , 005 ! 
6191 


126,202 


* 108,779 


Short 

tom 


125,868 


* 148,966 

98,376 


363,760 417,007 
360 220,432 


1,103 

206 


1,129 

6,046 

36 


64,008 
16, 129 
80, 744 
106, 113 
« 841,497 

126, 4881 
5 M , 397 
121 , 401 1 
795,323 
27,628 


31, 095 91, 462 

20,218 

I 122,397 

160 , 960 . 35 ( 5,936 


27, 301 
127,274 


372 


68 


81, 121 
220,2481 
82, 780 


11 , 260,462 


08, 408 
JOO , 627 
423,478 
110,558 
78,220 

73,616 


1,020 

48, 067 

142,230 
2 , 365, 653 
4 , 459,766 
229,461 


12 , 166 , 63 «; 


602,773 

216,085 


2,792 

67,930 

60,070 

12,302 


116 

1,013 

*754 

42, 468 
166, 161 


4, 789 
1,490 

18,708 


194,763 


10 , 762 
163,342 


411 


6 

1 

63 
73,832 
379,358 
66, 4U 


12 , 590 , 9 i 0 


Division of StatisUoal and Historical Research.. Official sour^ 

The fol ■ ‘ " 

caramel, — 

Candy (meaning confectionery), 

*, SS“e yCoX***' ’ 

’ Three-year average. “ available. 
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TABitX 815 . — SmaoTt raw (98° eanfr^ugal): Average wholeeale friee per paemd, 

New York, 1909-1996 



1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 316 . — Sugar ^ granulated: Average wholeeale price per pound. New York 

. 1909-19^6 


Average: 

1900-1913 

1914-1920 

1921 - 1921 ) 
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TabIiR 817. SupQT, ffrttinulatcd: Average retail price per pound. 

1913-19B6 


United States f 


Yoar 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

18 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

Juno 

16 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920..'. 

9. 1 

9.5 

9. 6 

9.9 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

10.9 

10.1 

9.6 

9.6 

9. 5 

10.0 

1921-1926 

8. 5 

8.4 

8.9 

8.9 

8 5 

8.3 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 2 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8.4 

1913 

6.8 

6. 5 

5.4 

6.4 

5.4 

6.3 

5.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

"IT 

6.4 

6.5 

1914 - - 

6.2 

6. 2 

5. 1 

6.0 

6.0 

6. 1 

5.2 

7.0 

8.0 

7. 2 

6. 2 

6. 1 

6.9 

1916- 

6.0 

6. 6 

0.6 

6 7 

6 8 

6.i) 

7.0 

6.7 

6. 6 

6. 1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

1916 

6. 7 

6.9 

7.6 

8.0 

8.6 

8. 7 

8.8 

8. 5 

7.7 

8.2 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

1917 

8.0 

8. 1 

8.8 

9.6 

10. 1 

9. 4 

9. 2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9. 6 

9. 6 

9.3 

1918 

0. 5 

10.6 1 

9.2 

9. 1 

9 1 

9. 1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

10.6 

10 8 

10.8 

9.7 

1919 

10.8 

10.7 

10. 6 

10 6 

10 6 

10. 6 

10 9 

11. 1 

11.0 

11.4 

12. 6 

14. 6 

11.3 

1920 

17.8 

18.8 

18 7 

20 2 

25.4 

26. 7 

26. 5 

22.9 

18.3 

13. 9 

12 8 

10.5 

19.4 

1921 - 

9,7 

8.9 

9. 7 

9. 7 

8.4 

7.8 

7. 1 

7.6 

7.3 

0.9 

6.7 

6. 5 

8.0 

1922 

6.2 

6.4 

6. 6 

6.7 

6.6 

7 1 

7.6 

8. 1 

7 9 

7.9 

8. 1 

8.3 

7.3 

1923.. 

8.3 

8.7 

10.2 

10 6 

11.2 

11. 1 

10. 6 

9 6 

9.6 

10.6 

10.3 

10.4 

10.1 

1924.- 

10.2 

10 3 

10 4 

9 9 

9.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8 2 

8 ^ 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

9.2 

1926 

8. 1 

7. 7 

7 7 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

'•..0 

6 8 

0.6 

6.7 

7.2 

1926 

6.7 

6. 7 

C.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

0.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

6.9 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Kes<iarcti. ( /omp»ilod from Bureau of Labor riiatistics reports. 


Table 318. — Sugar-cane sirup: Acreage, production, and farm price, by States, 

1924, 1926, and 1926 


State 

Acreage used 
for sirup 

y leld i)er iicro 

Production 

Price per i^on 
received by pro- 
ducers Dec. 1 


1924 

1926 

1926 J 

1924 

192.7 

19261 

1024 

1925 

1926 » 

1924 

1925 

19261 


t,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acre^ 

Gal- 

lons 

Gal- 

lons 

Gal- 

lons 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

gaUvns 

1,000 

gallons 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

South Carolina 

10 

8 

5 

125 

72 

MO 

1,260 

676 

700 

87 

100 

90 

Georgia 

30 

32 

36 

125 

no 

176 

3, 750 

3, 520 

6, 126 

95 

100 

76 

Florida 

9 

10 

<0 

200 

210 

210 

1,800 

2, 100 

2, 100 

100 

105 

86 

Alabama.-- 

20 

22 

20 

106 

140 

165 

2, P?0 

3, 080 

3, 300 

no 

110 

90 

Mis.9is5ippi 

8 

14 

14 

65 

172 

205 

440 

2, 408 
360 

2,870 

135 

106 

95 

Arkansas 

3 

3 

3 

70 

120 

136 

210 

405 

no 

120 

105 

Louisiana 

47 

25 

29 ; 

202 i 

262 

140 

9, 512 

6, 541 

4, 068 

100 

72 

95 

Texas 

13 

11 

11 1 

82 1 

166 

196 

1,066 

1,815 

2,156 

125 

130 

95 

United States.. 

140 

126 

! 

! 127 

1 

144 

163 ^ 

171 j 

20, 148 

20,400 

21,724 

102 j 

97 

88 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

' Preliminary. 

SORGO FOR SIRUP 


Table 310, — Sorgo for sirup: Acreage, production, and December t price, United 

States, 1917-1926 


Year 

Acre- ! 
age 

1 

Aver- 

age 

yidd 

per 

acre 

Pro- i 

duc- 

tiou 

Price 
per 
giUlon 
receiv- 
ed by 
pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
gallon 
receiv- 
ed by 
pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

. 

1917 

1,000 

acres 

416 

422 

487 

Gallons 

90.3 

79.2 

80.9 

1,000 
gallons 
37, 472 
33,387 
39, 413 

Cents 

69.5 

1922 

1,000 

acres 

447 

Gallons 

81.5 

IfXX) 

gallons 

36,440 

Cents 

71.0 

1918 

93.4 

1923 

380 

84.2 

32,001 

86.2 

1919 

110.8 

1924 

369 

67.8 

25,004 

94.3 

1920 

636 

92.4 

49, 605 

106.9 

1925 - 

370 

67.4 

24,926 

1 94.9 

1021 

518 

8A0 

46,566 

62.9 

1926 » 

403 

89.3 

86,977 

84.5 









Division of Crop and liveeiook fistimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 320 . — Sorgo for sirup: Acreage, production, and December 1 prise, by 

States, 19S4-19lg6 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

i 

Price per gallon 
received by pro- 
ducers D^. 1 


1924 

1925 

19261 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1 

1926* 

1924 

192o 

1926 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Gal- 

lons 

Gal- 

lons 

Gal- 

lons 

1.000 

gallons 

1.000 

gallons 

1.000 

gallons 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ohio... - 

4 

4 

4 

75 

72 

72 

300 

288 

288 

115 

126 i 

120 

Indiana 

3 

2 

2 

86 

88 

92 

256 

176 

184 

106 

112 

105 

Illinois... 

9 

12 

14 

76 

77 

78 

676 

924 

1,092 

112 

no 1 

106 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

2 

64 

70 

66 

108 

140 

132 

120 

135 1 

140 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

2 

66 

71 

80 

112 

142 

160 

108 

115 ! 

120 

Iowa 

A\ 

5 

6 

72 

79 

77 

360 

396 

462 

110 

115 i 

no 

Missouri 

22 

22 

25 

81 

76 

78 

1, 782 

1,672 

1,950 

99 

102 

100 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

2 

80 

70 

64 

160 

140 

128 

100 

100 

100 

Kansas 

4 

5 

3 

76 

60 

58 

300 

260 

1 174 

98 

102 

96 

Virginia 

12 

11 

12 

96 

78 

100 

1, 140 

858 

1,200 

90 

96 

96 

West Virginia 

8 

8 

8 

92 

80 

97 

736 

640 

776 

106 

115 

no 

North Carolina 

31 

28 

44 

87 

68 

91 

1 2,087 

1,904 

4,004 

90 

98 

90 

Bouth Carolina 

21 

20 

22 

62 

39 

77 

[ 1,302 

780 

1, 694 

, 80 

92 

76 

Georgia 

25 

19 

23 

71 

i 45 

90 

1,776 

855 

2, 070 

! 84 

95 

70 

Eontucky 

30 

39 

61 

80 

80 

96 

2, 400 

3, 120 

4, 845 

1 07 

96 

80 

Tennessee 

30 

28 

i 32 

n 

1 68 

93 

2,190 

1,904 

2,976 

1 90 

94 

80 

Alabama.-- 

35 

42 

1 36 

60 

70 

100 

1,750 

2, 940 

3, 600 

98 

90 

80 

MLsvSissippi 

36 

34 

27 

65 

76 

100 

1,980 

j 2,684 

2,700 

! 93 

75 

70 

Arkansas — 

36 

38 

1 38 

68 

1 68 

77. 

2,088 

2,584 

2, 926 

93 

93 

86 

Louisiana.. 

1 

1 

1 

30 

76 

144 

i 30 

1 75 

144 

89 

80 

70 

Oklahoma 

16 

14 

14 

68 

' 76 

83 

1,088 

I 1.06' 

1, 162 

90 

93 

86 

Texiis 

33 

31 

34 

50 

46 

95 

1,650 I 

1,426 

3, 230 

92 

93 

80 

New Mexico... 

2 

1 

1 

63 

66 

80 

1 1 

j 65 

80 

106 

no 

l(/0 

United States.. 

369 

370 

I 

[ 403 

67.8 

67.4 

89.3 

1 

25,004 

1 i 

1 24,926 

1 

35, 977 

04.3 

04 9 

84. 6 


Division of (Vops aa<l Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 321 . — Maple sugar and sirup: Production by Stales^ , United 

States, 1917-Um 


Sttito ami year 


Maine: 

1925. 


Kew Hampshire: 

1925 

1926 

Vermont: 

1«25. 


Massachusetts: 

1926 

1926 - 

New York: 

1926- 

1926 

Pexmsylvama: 

1926. 

1926 

Ohio: 

1926 

1926 

Indiana: 

1925. 

1926 


Tm*s 

Sugar 

Simp 

TotiU 
product 
in terms 
of sugar * 

Avi'rage imt tree 

tapiwd 

made 

made 

As sugar * 

As sirup 1 


Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 



Thousand 

pounds 

gallons j 

pounds 

Pounds 

Gallons 

320 

22 

61 ' 

430 

1 34 

0. 17 

304 

29 

61 

517 

1 70 

.21 

798 

227 

161 

1,516 

1.90 

.24 

790 

233 

198 

1,817 

2.30 

.29 

6, 5,54 

1 1,794 

966 

0, 442 

1.70 

.21 

5,554 

1,602 

980 

9, 442 

1.70 

.21 

272 

126 

66 

571 

2. 10 

. .26 

272 

128 

86 

816 

3.00 

.38 

3,998 

i 624 

806 

' 7,792 

1.06 

.24 

3,968 

1,168- 

1,128 

! 10,192 

2.58 

.32 

696 

1 208 

191 

1,736 

2.49 

.31 

696 

223 

261 

2,231 

3.21 

.40 

1,747 

122 

841 

^,860 

1.63 

.20 

1,700 

1 68 

678 

4,002 

2.76 

.34 

516 

! 10 

148 

1,104 

2.32 

.20 

533 

t pounds 0 

1 8 

f sugar. 

163 

1,312 

2.46 

.81 
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Table 321 — Ma^le tugar and sirup; Production hy States, 19SA-19S6, United 
StaUs, 101 Continued 


State and year 

Trees 

tapped 

Sugar 

made 

Sirup 

maefe 

Total 
product 
in terms 
of sugar 

Average per tree 

As sugar 

As sirup 



Ttiousaiid 

Thousand 

Thousand 



Michigan; 

Thousand 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

Pounds 

Oallons 

1925 

m 

75 

\ 179 

1,507 

] 80 

.22 

1928 

863 

100 

300 

2, 500 

2. 90 

.36 

Wisconsin: 



1 




1925 

.')76 

28 

110 

90S 

1.58 

.20 

1926 

575 

18 

155 

1, 2.58 

2. 19 

.27 

Total, 10 States * 







Average: 




1 



1917-1920 - 

18, .535 

10, 14:. 

4,120 

4.3, 1.55 

2. 33 

.29 

1921-1925. - 

15, 480 

4, 37.5 

3, 325 

30, 972 

2.00 

.25 

1917 

17,313 

10.52.5 

4, 258 

44. 589 

2 .^.8 

.32 

1918 

19,1.32 i 

12,944 1 

4,86:^ 

" ,848 

2 71 

.:h 

1919 - 

18. 799 

9.787 1 

3,804 

40,219 

2.14 

.27 

1920 

18, 895 

7,324 1 

3,580 

35,904 

1 90 

.24 

1921 - - 

15,114 , 

4,730 

2,386 

23, 818 

1..58 

.20 

1922 

16, 274 

,5, 147 

3,640 

34,267 

2. 11 

. 26 

1923 - 

1.5, 291 

4, G85 

3, 605 

33, .525 

2. 19 

.27 

1924. 

1 5, 407 

4,078 

3,903 

35, 302 

2. 29 

.29 

1925 - 

15,313 

3, 236 

3,089 

27,946 

1.82 

.23 

1926... - 

If, 24.5 

3, 577 

3,900 

34, 777 

2 . 28 

.28 


Division of Crop anti Livestock Estimates. 


8 These 10 States produced 07 per cent of the maftle sugar and 97.1 ix?r cent of the maple sirup made in 
the United States in 1919 as reported hy the Bureau of the Census. That bureau also reported 98.1 per 
cent of the trees tapiied in 1919 as being in these States (11 States including Connecticut from 1917 to 
1923, inclusive.) 

Table 322 . — Maple sugar atid sirup: Estimated price received hij producers^ 

United Stales, lit 17 -1926 


Sugar (cents (ler pouml) 


Sirup (dollars per gallon) 


Month 


;l917}l9l8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192:^ 

! 

1924 d925 

1 .. 

1926 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Feb. 15-.- 

14.7 

18.8 

22.0 

29.3 

24.9 

17.5 

22. 0 

23 4 

2:1 3 


1.22 

1 58 

1. 86 

2. 35 

Mar. 16 

14.7 

20. 5 

25. 3j 

31.6 

25. 7 

21.9 

23 2 

2/). /i 

24.4 

2^6 

1 30 

1.76 

1 99 

2.58 

Apr. 16 

16 3 

22.5 

2f\. 9i 

37 0| 

25. 7l 

23.1 

26. 0 

2.5. (> 

27 8 

29.4 

i.:« 

i 80 

2 03 

2. 92 

May 15 

16.2 

22.6 

26. 3! 

:36. 01 

21. 5 

21.6 

26. 4 

27 8 

27.4 

28 5 

j.:i4 

1 85 

2.02 

2.93 

June 15- 

15. 9 

22.0 

26 2 

35. 1 

20. 7! 

21.3 

25.6 

25 6 

26. 5 

28. 5 

1 

1.33 

1.85 

2 19 

2. 84 


1921 

1922 

1923,1924 

192611926 

2 27 

1.84 

I. 89 I 2 . 01 

2.05|...- 

2.17 

1 94 

1.9612.04 

2. 13 2. 1.5 

2.21j 

1. 9.3 

2 09,2. 08 

2. 10 2. 29 

2. 08 

1.86 

1 7512.061 

2. 10 2. 22 

..oj 

1 86 

2 05jl. 97 

2 10 2 16 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 323 . — Clover seed: * Acreage, production, and November 15 price, United 

States, 1916- 1 926 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

! 

Aver- ; 
age 
farm 
price 
I3er 

hiLshel, 
Nov. 15 


1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

Dollars 

1916 

939 

1.82 

1,706 

9.18 

1917 

821 

1. 81 

1, 488 

12.84 

1918 

820 

1.46 

1, 197 

19.80 

1919 

1,006 

1.54 

1,645 

26.52 

1920 

1,149 

1.76 

2,023 

11.60 

1921 

900 

1.58 

1,422 

10.05 
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1 Inoitides red, alsike, and white. 
29217®— YBK 1926 65 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

busliel, 
Nov. 15 


i,(m 

acres 

Bushels 

1,0a} 

bushels 

Dollars 

1922 

i, 194 

1.62 

1,816 

' 10.03 

1923. 

753 

1.37 

1,028 

12.05 

1924 

820 

1.17 

958 

14.49 

1925-- 

823 

1.35 

1, 118 

» 14. 87 

1926 L- 

550 

1. 45 

797 

*17.72 


Dec. 1 price. 


8 Prehxninary, 
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Table 324 . — Clover seed: ‘ AcreagOy production, and December 1 price, by Statee, 


State 


Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

Price per bushel re- 
ceived by pro- 
ducers Dec. 1 


1024 

1925 

1926* 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 j 

1026* 

1924* 

1925 

1926 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 
acres \ 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

1/iOO 

bus. 

1,000 

bus. 

1,000 

bus. 

JDoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

New York 

8 

7 

5 

2.J 

1.7 

1,7 

22 

12 

8 

14.00 

14.30 

20.00 

Pennsylvania 

17 

16 

8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

26 

29 

12 

14.00 

16.70 

laeo 

Ohio i 

166 

168 

67 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

166 

186 

60 

16.00 

16. 10 

19.26 

Indiana. 

171 

116 

76 

.8 

.7 

.7 

137 

80 

62 

14.80 

16.40 

18.25 

Illinois 

110 

no 

88 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

121 

99 

97 

15.80 

16.60 

la 76 

Michigan 

00 

72 

43 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

108 

101 

64 

14.00 

16.00 

18.00 

Wisconsin 

60 

122 I 

92 

1.1 

1.9 

1.7 

66 

232 

156 

14.60 

14.60 

17. 70 

Minnesota 

63 

43 

30 

1.9 

2.0 

2,3 

120 

86 

69 

13.30 ] 

14.40 

17.60 

Iowa 

66 

96 

66 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

46 

96 

78 

15.20 j 

16.00 

laoo 

Missouri-.- 

23 

20 

22 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

32 

30 

87 ! 

13.00 

13.60 

16.60 

Nebraska. 

9 

10 

12 

1.2 

1.9 

1.6 

11 

19 

19 

13.00 

12.00 I 

15.90 

Kansas 

14 

8 

10 

2.0 

1.8 

2.1 

28 

14 

21 

13.00 

12.20 

16.00 

North Carolina 

8 

9 

8 

2.8 

3.2 

3.1 

22 

29 

26 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

Tennessee.. - 

4 

5 

2 

1.6 

1.4 

2.6 

6 

7 

6 

14.00 

16.00 

16.48 

Montana 

3 

^ 7 

6 

3.0 

3,1 

6.0 

6.0 

9 

22 

25 

12.00 

14.00 

18.00 

Idaho.. 

14 

13 

16 

3.0 

3.8 

42 

66 

61 

12.00 

14.20 

17.00 

Oregon 

4 

3 

2.6 

1.6 

2.6 

3.0 

6 

8 

8 

12.00 

16.00 

17.00 

United States 

820 

823 

660.5 

1.17 

1.36 

1.46 

958 

1,113 

797 

14. 40 

1 14,87 

17. 72 
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i Includes rod, alsike, and white. * Preliminary. ’ November 15 pricje. 

Table 325. — Clover seed: Receipts and shipments. Chicago, caterages 1909-1925, 

" annual 1920-1926 

[Thousand r)ounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Ort. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Ecb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

Average: 

1900-1913 

1914-1920.- 

622 

1,280 

700 

662 

1,519 

1,221 

549 

1,363 

1,740 

426 

1,285 

422 

1,724 

613 

1,831 

677 

1,580 

328 

764 

180 

222 

320 

133 

180 

06 

456 

368 

6, 325 
12,167 

1921-1925.. 

i;729 

i;373 

i;499 

2 ; 158 

967 

287 

85 

52 

411 

12, 221 

1920 

1,649 

2, 448 

1,033 

1,314 

2, 762 

3, 16C 

3,996 

1,670 

418 

319 

84 

365 

19,008 

1921 . - 

730 

1,235 

2,040 

2,004 

1,686 

1,692 

2, 448 

1,060 

362 

109' 

77 

907' 

14,448 

1922. 

1,308 

1,299 

1,479 

1,214 

1,044 

629 

l,826i 

846 

348 

109i 

8 

271 

10, 439 

1923 

641 

1,681 

1,109 

1,039 

1,723 

633 

1,672 

2,054 

1 , 352 

239 

411 

1 

42i 

10, 504 

1924 

360 

803 

2,078 

1,637 

1,607 

l,674i 

740 

6 

27 

68 

328{ 

10, 814 

1925.. 

1926 

393 

1,097 

1,027 

3, 626 

1,992 

2, 140 

2,603 

1,350 

2,068 

1,996 

2,888 

849 

487 

7S 

107 

416 

14,902 












SHIPMENTS 


Average. 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1926 

230 

328 

341 

217 

472 

621 

337 

933 

887 

320 

1,013 

959 

621 
1, 346 
1,603 

921 

1,771 

1,404 

903 

1,066 

1,676 

447 

1,036 

030 

186 

296 

324 

106 

82 

126 

116 

128 

143 

111 

216 

184 

4,413 

9,286 

8,998 

1920 

107 

689 

G91 

769 

1,664 

2,997 

3,l04 

1,094 

370 

167 

239 

528 

12,809 

1921-- 

371 

781 

691 

1,236 

1,728 

2,107 

2, 416 

1,030 

818 

147 

133 

230 

11,748 

1922 

547 

1, 172 

1,187 

1,169 

1,430 

906 

1,262 

820 

223 

76 

122 

286] 

9,188 

1923 

630 

614 

705 

670 

1,370 

1,076 

1,477 

1,602 

346 

230 

177 

224! 

a820 

1924 

180 

402 

1,396 

803 

1 1»148 

1,273 

965 

418 

43 

64 

114 

108 

0,923 

1926 

77 

236 

466 

917 

1,837 

1,697 

1,746 

880 

X89 

123 

167 

71 

a296 

1926 

714 

1,072 

1,067 

968 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Ohloago Board of 
Trade and the Seed World. 

Data 1010-1019 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 815, Table 808. 
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Tabi^b S26 , — Timathy $eed: Receipts and shipments^ Chicago, averages, 1909-19$5, 

annual 1920-1926 

IThousand pounds— i. e. 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year beginning 
Augtut 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

: Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1926 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

2,966; 
3, 4201 
6,9061 

7,614 

9,622 

9,981 

6,306 

6,r37 

4,647 

3,111 

3,534 

2,656 

1,698 

2,489 

1,666 

1, 716 
2,249 
1,675 

2,069 
2, 716 
1,868 

3,082 

3,613 

2,244j 

2, 255 
2,099 
1,329 

696 

1,670 

763 

856 
836 
i 487 

1,238 

744 

414 

32, 596 
38, 729 
34,522 

3, 313! 
10, 849: 
8 , 9661 
6, 061 
3, 696 
6,933 

6 , 937 

12, 777 

6,269 
9, 600 
13,722 
12,714 
7,699 

7, 981 

9, 013 

4, 586 
4,616' 
4,419: 
4, 707| 
5, 009j 

3. 368 

5,269 

3,197 

2,048 

1,606 

3,876 

2,047 

2,153 

1 

3,445 

2,669 
1,060 
1,299 
1,054 
1, 651 

1, 127 

2,343 
2,404! 
670 
702 
2, 138 
2, 499 

3, 386 

2,899 

1,3.52 

1,311 

1,928 

1,801 

4, 056 

2, 827 
1,697 
1 , 816 
2,566 
2, 316 

2,601 

780 
1,243 
1, 162 
1,727 
1,735 

2,308 

1,215 
398 
86 
1, 167 
947 

1,249 631 

472 119 

366 84 

315 607 

664 687 

627 672 

1 

50, 351 

38,286 
31,898 
32,066 
37,626 
32, 836 










SHIPMENTS 


Average: 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

1,797 
2,093 
3, 066 

4,847 

4,883 

6,073 

,2,908 

3,706 

3,574 

2,203 
2,737 
1, 972 

1,491 

2,475 

1,545 

L981 

2,653 

1,437 

2.470 

3,111 

2,458 

3.672 

4.672 
3, 371 

2, 549 
2,894 
2, 178 

813 

1,605 

1,340 

690 

644 

371 

910 

867 

403 

26,230 

32.239 

27,786 

1920 

2, 233 

4,072 

4, 150 

1,787 

1,504 

3,810 

4,531 

6,410 

2,708 

1,660 

587 

1,001 

38,433 

1921 

5, 2331 

8, 667 

3, 750 

2, 340 

2,846 

2, 551 

4, 108- 

5,187 

2, 129 

2,598 

336 

352 

39, 997 

1922 

3. 896 

6,303 

4,680 

3.943 

1,896 

2, 1061 

2,461 

3,291 

2,221 

1,394 

363! 

217 

32, 650 

1923 

2,481 

3,926 

1,804 

1,673 

1,001 

7^! 

2,040 

3,206; 

2,904 

1,202; 

416 

516 

21,804 

1924 

1,040 

7, 640 

4,728 

1,295 

1,383 

1,430| 

2,478 

3, 270 

2, 166 

657| 

232 

362 

26,485 

1925 

2,677 

4,021 

3,011 

709 

698 

364: 

1.212 

1,902 

1,468 

947| 

618 

506 

17,993 

1926 

3, 393 

7, 105 

3, 626 

2, 832 

1,784 


1 



1 








1 



! 



Dirision df Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Seed World. 

Data 1910-1919 available m 1924 Yearbook, p. 815, Table 399. 

Table 327 , — Forage plant seed- Imports into United States, 1913-1925 ^ 
{Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Yeiir ended June 30 


Kind of seed | 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

! 1919 1 1920 

1 1 

1921 

j 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Alfolfa 

5, 203‘ 

6,930 

3, 252 

3, 170 

45 

1 770-!i8,831 

942 

' 7,259 

8, 784 

12,818 

4, 783 

4,548 

Canada blue grass . . _ 

667; 

1,043 

698 

495 

1,229 

7391 552 

1,118 

1, 034 

8;i6 

817 

i, 150 

284 

Awnless brome grass 

139: 

7 


1 1 ; 


1 

169 

9 

14 




11 

Alsike clover 

2, 688 

778i 

1, 113 

4,329 

3,528 

7, (X12 

5, 648 

4, 121 ! 7,057 

5,566 

11,056 

10,426 

10, 989 

Crimson clover 

8,634 

11,690 

4,604 

5, 776j 

1,603 

1,484 

10, 053 

6, 566j 3, 443 

2,262 

7,745 

4,834 

5, 766 

Red clover 

6, 921 

8, 932 ' 

32, v509 

5, 344 

768 

1,051 

19,268 

16,3;^3 10, 391 

448 

24, 729 

6, Ml 

19, 725 

White clover 

640 

373i 

149 

15Sl 

53 

1 

180; 

516 1,623 

520 

1, 408 

1, 227j 

1,666 

Biennial white sweet 




1 










clover.. 

42 

104 

e) 

195 

1 i 

7V 

941 

2,215 

3, 133 



4, 039 

3, 493 

5, 879 

Biennial yellow 








sweet clover : 

243 

201 


i u 


1 

202 

235 



222 

62 

502 

Clover mixtures 

1 y, 

26i 

169 

650 

265 

23 

57 

20 

74 

13 

122 

Grass mixtures 




124 

6 

! (») 

3 

6 

43 

0) 


200 

(») 

Spring vetch and 














oats mixtures. . 








4 







Meadow fescue 







3 


1 


(*) 

1 

13 

Broomoom millet 

1,520 

1, 305 

1, 102 

786 

1, 584 


225 

152 

1, 496 

5, 360 

695 

253 

466 

Foxtail millet 

523 

338l 

118 

260 

9 

138 

146 

434 

302 

65 

184 

243 

125 

Orchard grass 

1, 939 

701 

754 

1,286 

58 

177 

2,771 


2,922 

768 

603 

992 

253 

Rape 

2,981 

3, 966 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316 

639 

5,766 

4, 245 

4,763 

6,384 

6,600 

4,345 

6,526 

Perennial rye grass. . . 

t 429 

1,342 

1,510 

1,668 

1,584 

831 

1, 958 

1,523 

1,868 

J,834 

1,952 

1, 336 

2,302 

Italian rye grass . . 

311 

485 

383 

481 

606 

208 

980 

577 

828 

860 

1, 084 

831 

;.683 

Timothy 

23 

18 

119 

4 

22 

156 

37 

391 

96 

32 

(*) 

1 

3 

Hairy vetch... . 

2,477 

466 

68 

i 296 

231 

257 

1,220 

1, 387 

1,941 

1,599 

3,216 

2,068 

3, 986 

Spring vetch 

682 

221 

62 

30 

118 

435 

1, 048 

642 

346 

1, 858 

1, 210 

1,266 

1,608 


Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed. 
Industry. 


Compiled mainly from data of the seed laboratory, Bureau of Plant 


» Imports of perennial and Italian rye grass and hairy vetch up to and including 191 < , 
all years, are based on information furnished by United States Cust<tms Bervn^. ^ 
resent imports of seed permitted entry under the Federal seed act (formerly dwignated the seed importa* 
tionadt). > Less than 600 pounds. * Figures missing. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, im 


Ti^BLS 328.— seed: Estimated price per hushelj received by producers^ 
United States^ 1911^191^6 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

Got. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

Average 


VolU. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoXls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dblls. 

Dolls. 

1912 

a 32 

8.58 

9.02 

7.87 

8.23 

7.86 

7.66 

8.16 

a 19 

8.36 

a 21 

8.08 

a 21 

1913 

a 20 

7.96 

7.42 

a96 

a36 

6.6C 

6.65 

6.48 

6.60 

6.77 

6. 77 

6.83 

6.96 

1914 

6.92 

a 81 

7. 21 

7.29 

7.29 

7.67 

7. 61 

7.86 

7.92 

a 45 

8.38 

a 81 

7.52 

1915 

a 51 

8.30 

7.94 

8.87 

a66 

ass 

8.84 

9.20 

10.02 

10.89 

10.70 

laio 

9.16 

1916 

10.30 

9.33 

9.27 

a 61 

,8.30 

8.66 

7.97 

7. 76 

8.53 

9.03 

8.85 

aei 

a 76 

1917 

a 71 

a 69 

9.04 

9.04 

9.43 

9.58 

10.14 

9.90 

10.60 

10.63 

10.09 

10.13 

0.66 

1918--.. 

9.67 

9.88 

10.04 

9.91 

9.38 

9.65 

10.07 

10.48 

10.64 

11. 18 

12.13 

1L79 

10.40 

1919 

10.88 

11.34 

12.34 

14.90 

ia23 

16.68 

laeo 

19. 57 

21.43 

21.80 

22.40 

20.42 

ia97 

1920 

19.41 

16.03 

14.89 

13.35 

12.25 

10.24 

9.95 

9. 01 

9. 31 

8.71 

8.97 

a 79 

1L74 

1921 

7.89 

8.51 

a53 

8.33 

8.09 

7.63 

7.39 

8. 45 

7.60 

9.00 

8.89 

a48 

a22 

1922 

9.00 

7.74 

8.00 

7.94 

8.60 

9. 45 

9.68 

9. 96 

10.56 

! 10.44 

10.59 

10.67 

9.36 

1923 

10.26 

10.38 

9.20 

la 76 

10.21 

la 19 

10.43 

10. 51 

11. 17 

11.41 

11. 67 

11.39 

ia63 

1924 

11. 13 

10,99 

10 74 

ia39 

iai6 

ia33 

10.52 

11.05 

11.72 

12.73 

12.00 

ia99 

11.06 

1926 

11. 41 

9.88 

10. 51 

10.30 

10.66 

9.87 

9.51 

9.48 

9.82 

9.94 

9.92 

10.22 

la 13 

1926 

9.79 

9.37 

9. 17 

a94 

9.42 

9.48 

















[ 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 329. — Clover seed: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producers^ United 

States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average; 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUa. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1910-1913 

8.79 

8.71 

a 62 

8.82 

9. 14 

9.74 

10. 01 

10.19 

9.97 

9.66 

9.34 

9.40 

9.25 

1914-1920 

13.84 

13. 87 

14.'^ 00 

14.23 

14.76 

15.57 

16.08 

16.44 

16.73 

14.76 

14.44 

iao2 

14.80 

1921-1925 

11. 15 

11.86 

12. 14 

12.86 

13 31 

13.97 

14.68 

14,60 

14, 40 

13.56 

13. 44 

12.82 

13.09 

1910 

a27 

a 13 

7.70 

7.94 

'~a27 

8. 37 

8.66 

8. 79 

a 74 

aso 

a83 

9.66 

*^aw 

1911 

10.19 

10.33 

10.37 

10.62 

10.89 

12.22 

12. 89 

12. 91 

12. .03 

11.60 

la 64 

9.80 

11.26 

1912 

9.39 

9.37 

9.06 

9.00 

9.41 

10.28 

10.42 

11.00 

10.74 

9.77 

9. 78 

9. 37 

9.71 

1913 

7.31 

7.00 

7.33 

7.70 

7.99 

8.07 

a 17 

8.06 

7. 87 

7.96 

8. 12 

a 76 

7. 75 

1914 

9.10 

8. 24 

8.02 

a 12 

a 51 

8.60 

a66 

8.36 

a 14 

7.90 

7.96 

7.94 

a 41 

1916 

a 49 

9.70 

9.67 

10.01 

la 27 

10. 47; 

10.76 

10.58 

0.98 

9.47 

9.15 

9.12 

9.98 

1916 

8.65 

8.54 

9.20 

9.40 

9.60 

9. 87 

la 32 

10.41 

10.40 

10.29 

10.60 

10.63 

9.54 

1917 ! 

10.89 

11.92 

12.91 

13.63 

14. 48 

la 46, 

17. 49 

17.86 

16.56 

1 15.88 

14. 71 

16.20 

14.48 

1918... 

16. 61 

19.01 

20.03 

20.671 

21. 55 

21.79 

22.61 

24.81 

24.48 

i 23.37 

23.26 

24.33 

21.01 

1919 

25.38 

26. 47 

26. 53 

27.63 

28.06 

31. 21 

31.88 

32.23 

29.84 

i 26.21 

26.62 

19.97 

2a 34 

1920 

17.77 

13. 18 

11.64 

10.28 

10.82 

10.61 

10.98 

10.80 

10.71 

1 10.20 

10.00 

ia37 

1L81 

1921 

10.26 

10.21 

10.09 

10.38 

10.69 

11.88 

UOO 

la 13 

' 12.84 

1L60 

11.00 

9.88 

U.14 

1922 

8.85 

9.66 

10. 18 

10.88 

11. 16 

1). 52 

n. 71 

11.48 

11.20 

10.84 

10.94 

ia46 

ia7i 

1923 

11.07 

12.20 

12. 18 

12.22 

12. 51 

12.67 

13.04 

! 13.09 

13.07 

12.72 

12.42 

12,09 

12.38 

1924 

12.15 

12.80 

13.42 

15.31 

16. 17 

16.96 

la 19 

17. 40 

16.82 

15.48 

16.67 

14.86 

16.36 

1925 

ia42 

14,42 

14.86 

15.48 

iao4 

16.83 

17.46 

17.88 

1 18.08 

17.16 

17. 17 

16.83 

16.87 

1926- 

16.63 

17. 21 

17. 85 

17.89 









1 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



STATISTICS OF FtJELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 1021 


Table 330. Timothy seed: Estimated price per bv^hel, received by producers 

United States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average: ' 

Doth. 

DolU. 

DoUtt. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 


1 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

mo-1913 

8. 91 

3.66 

3. 72 

3.72 

3 68 

3.74 

3.92 

4.07 

4. 12 

4. 14 

3.98 

3. 92 


1914-1920 

3. 36 

3. 21 

3.29 

3.26 

3.30 

3. 49 

3.57 

3.69 

3 69 

3.80 

3. 66 

3. 61 

3I39 

1921-1926 

2.82 

2.79 

2.93 

2.86 

2.98 

3.11 

3. 19 

3.24 

3 27 

3.20 

3. 13 

3. 13 

2.97 

1910 



3. 77 

4.03 

4.08 

4.11 

4. 12 i 

4. .51 

4.93 

.5. 17 

6.24 

6.24 

6.48 

4. 28 

1011 

6.52 

6.65 

6.91 

6.90 

6.72 

6.90 ' 

7 26 

7.33 

7.27 

7. 16 

6.68 

5.96 

6. 87 

1912- 

3.20 

2.09 

1. 95 

1.82 

1.79 j 

1.79 

1.78 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.94 

2. 01 

1913- - 

2.01 

2.13 

2.02 

2.08 

2.10 

2.07 

2.12 

2.30 

2.28 

2.38 

2.23 

2.32 

2.13 

1914 

2.43 

2.46 

2.34 

2.34 

2.18 

2.63 

2.66 

2.78 

2.69 

2.75 

2. 66 

2.67 

2.49 

1916- - 

2.66 

2.62 

2.72 

2.91 

2.86 

3. as 

3 19 

3.28 

3. 61 

3 33 

3.26 

3.08 

2.89 

1916- 

2.3C 

2. 22 

2.27 

2.25 

2.31 1 

2.44 

2.46 

2.70 

2. 76 

3.09 

3.09 

3.04 

2.42 

1917 

3.23 

3.31 

3.61 

3. 25 

3.37 1 

3. 57 1 

3. 78 

3.84 

;4. 74 

3.84 

3.56 

3.67 

3.60 

1918 

3.87 

3.79 

4.08 

4.26 

4.21 

4.34 

4 51 

4. .54 

4 69 

5 05 

4.63 

4. 49 

4. 19 

1919. 

4.68 

4. .56 

4.78 

4. 67 

4.98 

5.35 

5. 62 

6.61 

5 (;3 

5 61 

5.46 

6.44 

4.98 

1920-- 

4,44 

3.52 

3.25 

3.09 

3. 16 

3.04 

2.76 

2. 97 

2.8. 

2. 90 

2.99 

2.98 

3.29 

1921. 

2.71 j 

2.31 

2.70 

2.41 

2.67 

2.70 

2.82 

2.96 

3. 11 

3.21 

2.81 

2.63 

2.64 

1922 

2.20 

2.28 

2.48 

2. 49 

2.69 

3.06 

2.98 

3 00 

2.99 

2. 87 

2.92 

3. 16 

2.60 

1923--. 

2.63 

3. 01 

3.12 

3.15 

3. 19 

3 37 

3.56 

3.60 

3.54 

3. 48 

3. 44 

3.23 

3. 19 

1924 

3.20 

3. 12 

3.16 

2.88 

3.03 

3.(M 

3.ai 

3.15 

3 24 

3. 10 

3.05 

3.47 

3. 11 

1926- - 

3.36 

3. 21 

3.21 

3.31 

3.41 

3.38 

3.56 

3.51 

3. 47 

3.36 

3.41 

3.26 

3.33 

1926 

2.68 

2.65 

2.61 

i 

2.46 

2.58 





i 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 331 . — Field seeds: Average price per 100 pounds paid to growers for crops 

of 1920-1920 

ALFALFA SEED 


State or State subdivKsion 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. ' 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs 

Southern Arizomi- 

17. 00 

14. 35 

15 60 

16.25 

16.25 

15. 15 

13.50 

California 

15. 90 

14.00 

14.75 

17 00 

17. 25 

16.50 

12. 70 

('olorado - 

13 00 

11 85 

11.60 

15 25 

15 40 

13. 75 

14.30 

Southern Idaho.— 

11.80 

12.00 

14. 95 

15.50 

15 00 

15 00 

14.65 

Northwestern Kansas - - 

14 26 

10.66 

12. 10 

16.60 

14.65 

13.90 

13.00 

Southeastern Kansas.- 

16.40 

13.60 




13.65 

13. 70 

Southwestern Kansas... 

14.70 

11.35 

12. IK) 

15.00 

14. 70 

13. 70 

' 13.00 

Montana 

17.00 

17 85 

21.05 

19. 25 

1 19.50 

17.90 

16.66 

Nebraska 

15.80 

10. 10 

13.90 



14.90 

16.00 

Eastern New Mexico.. 

14.00 

10.80 

1 13.00 

14. 30 

15 80 

13, 85 

11.90 

Western Oklalioma 

12.85 

11.20 

13.30 

15. 25 

13.65 

14.20 

12.20 

South Dakota 

18.76 

13.20 

17.00 

18. 35 

19.60 

18.00 

16.25 

Western Texas 

20. 65 

14. 75 

13. 10 

14 50 

16.50 

16.00 

12. 85 

Utah-.. 

16. 00 

11.75 

16.60 

16.00 

16 00 

13.90 

14.50 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Southern Idaho. 

22.00 

14. 50 

13. 60 

13.50 

14. 10 

20. 35 

1 24.00 

Northern Illinois - 

22. 05 

14 65 

13. 80 

14.20 

16.50 

19.65 

1 23. 10 

Northern Indiana.... 

21.75 

14. 80 

14. 55 

12. 85 

15. 25 

21 76 

' 24.50, 

Southern Michigan. 

20.90 

13. 50 

13 50 

12 <K) 

15.40 

22. 60 

22. 50 

Minnesota 

19.25 

13. 65 

12.95 

12^30 , 

16.40 

20.00 

23.86 

Western New York. 

21. 10 

14.50 



16.20 

19.65' 

24.00 

Northwestern Ohio 

22,30 

13. 30 

12,90 

li05 

20.96 

26.00 

Western Oregon 

23.50 

13.65 

15.20 

13 25 

13. 55 

22.00 

23. 65 

Northeastern Wisconsin - 

18.95 

14. 30 

11.80 

12. 45 

13.80 

19.40 

25.80 

Southeastern Wisconsin 

1 20.20 

I 

14.20 

12.86 

12. 25 

12.90 

19. 26 

i 23.80 
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Tablid 33L— FteZd eeeda: Average priee per 100 pounce paid to growerefor crope 

of Continued 

RED CLOVER SEED 


State or State subdivision 

1920 

1921 

1922 j 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 


Dons. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

Dom. 

Dons. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Idaho 

13.95 

16. 10 

16. 76 

18.26 

21.30 

26.26 

29.05 

Northern Illinois 

18.70 

16.30 

17.26 

20.40 

27.60 

26.86 

33.00 

Central Illinois 

18.40 

16.66 

16.^ 

20.40 

27.60 

26.90 

30.76 

Northern Indiana 

19.10 

17.00 

17.20 

19. 70 

26.36 

25.96 

3a96 

Central Indiana 

18. “50 

16.66 

16.16 

19.70 

26.36 

26.00 

33.25 

Northeastern Iowa 

17.80 

16.46 

16.60 



24.20 

29.40 

Southeastern Iowa 

18.30 

16.40 

16. 10 

19.86 

26.36 

23.80 

30.06 

Southwestern Iowa, - 

17.26 

16.90 

17.06 



24.40 

30.26 

Kansas - 

16.66 

16.30 

16.30 



22.60 

26.66 

Southern Michigan. 

17. 10 

16.60 

1 17.36 

18. 70 

27.20 

25.80 

30.30 

Minnesota- 

ia76 i 

16.60 

17. 10 

19.00 

23.90 

23.66 

28.20 

Missouri 

16.86 1 

16.06 

16.66 

18.35 

21.80 

21.65 

27.36 

Nebmakft,.. __ 

14.66 ! 

16.36 

16. 16 



23.05 

26.40 

Northwestern Ohio. 

19. 06 

17.20 

17. 66 

19.30 

27. 36 

24.85 

30.60 

Western Oregon 

22.36 

15.30 

20. 10 

19.66 

23.05 

25. 66 

27. 16 

Northeastern Wisconsin.. 

16. 30 

16.66 

17. 36 

18.30 

26.16 

24.15 

26.56 

Southeastern Wisconsin 

18.40 

17.66 

17.90 

19.70 

26.36 

25.06 

27.46 

Southwestern Wisconsin.. 

16.76 

16.86 

17.46 ! 

i 

19.70 

26.36 

26.00 

27.46 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Colorado - 

9.90 

4.26 

4.66 

8.60 

8.26 

6.20 

8.20 

Illinois 

16.80 

10.16 

7. 10 

9.70 

10.20 

8.70 

9.26 

Kansas 

8.16 

6. 10 

7. 76 

9. 10 

8.80 

6.60 

8. 10 

Minnesota - 

8.00 

4.80 

6.86 

9. 16 

8. 16 

6.00 

9.26 

Montana — 

11.60 

6.00 

7.00 

9. 16 

8. 36 

6. 30 

8. 26 

Nebraska 

12.60 

6.50 

0.86 

8.00 

North Dakota 

9.60 

4,40 

7. 36 

9.00 

8. 35 

6.60 

9.10 

South Dakota 

9.60 

6.00 

7.00 

9. 70 

8.06 

5.36 

a 76 

Utah - - 

8.60 

3.00 

10.00 

10.20 

5.76 

9. 16 

Wyoming.. - 

aao 

ia 26 

10.00 

7.00 

a 76 





TIMOTHY SEED 


Northern and central Idaho 

6.26 

4.10 

4.45 

5.60 

6.90 



Northern Illinois i,. 

a6o 

4.60 

4.70 



6. 66 

4.70 

Central Illinois 

6.30 

4.85 

4. 96 1 

6. 16 

0. 76 

aoo 

4.80 

Southern Illinois 

6.76 

4.96 

6.16 

6.00 

6. 76 

6.76 

4.60 

Indiana 

6.26 

4.70 

6. 16 

6.60 

6. 76 

7.06 

4.60 

Northeastern Iowa 

6.40 

4.20 

4. 70 

6.30 

6.66 

6.60 

4.66 

Southeastern Iowa. 

6.06 

4.60 

4.60 

5. 96 

6.60 

6.80 

4.60 

Southwestern Iowa 

6.60 

4. 10 

4.56 

6.90 

6 70 

a 70 

4. 76 

Elansas 

6.26 

6.60 






Northwestern Minnesota 

5. 10 

4. 36 

4.66 



1 6. 16 

4.40 

Southern Minnesota. 

6.60 

4. 46 

4. 86 

6.26 

5.4C 

6.16 

4.66 

Northeastern Missouri 

6.76 

4.30 

4. 96 

6. 06 

5. 96 

6. 70 

4. 76 

Northwestern Missouri 

6.50 

3.95 

4.60 

6.66 

6.86 

6.66 

4.60 

North Dakota 

5.80 

6.20 

4. 66 



6.00 

4. 45 

Northeastern Ohio 

a66 

4.86 

4. 96 

6. 66 

6.70 

6.70 

6.06 

Northwestern Ohio 

6.86 

4.70 

6.00 

6.66 

6.70 

7.06 

8. 10 

Northeastern South Dakota 

6.06 

4. 46 

4.60 

6. 76 

6.05 

6.90 

4.10 

Southeastern South Dakota 

6.66 

4.06 

4.60 

5.96 

4.06 

5.86 

4.50 

Wisconsin 

6.90 

4.80 

6.06 



6.16 

5. 16 










Division oi Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from data of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed. Wei^ted average price based on reports received annually from seed shippers. 






STATISWJS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 


Table 332*— seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis^ 19iO-191B6 





Kansas City 





Minneapolis 



xear 

! 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

Av. 


DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

\DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Av. 1921-1926. 

19.68 

— 

19.82 

20.26 

20.71 

20.78 

20.26 

21.11 

21. 12 

21.34 

1 22.07 

22.03 

21.63 

1920 

42.00 

42.00 

40.26 

39.00 

37.60 

40.17 

45.60 

46.00 

44.90 

41.66 

88.30 

43.29 

1921 

I 18.60 

18.00 

1&40 

18.60 

18.16 

18.31 

19.00 

19.00 

19. 40 

21.40 

21.00 

19.96 

1922 

16 90 

18.00 

18.60 i 

17.90 

18.60 

17.96 

19.00 

19.60 

19.60 

19.80 

20.26 

19.61 

195» 

19.60 

19.50 

19.50 

20.66 

21. OC 

20.03 

21.26 

21.00 

20.50 

20.75 

21.00 

20.90 

1924 

21.60 

21.60 

22.30 

23.00 

23.00 

22.26 i 

22.60 

22.60 i 

23.90 

24.90 

24.80 

28. 72 

1926...- 

22.00 

22.10 

22.00 

23.60 

23.26 

22.69 I 

23.80 

23.60 

23.40 

23.50 

23. 10 

23.48 

1926 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

21.00 

20.40 

19.00 

19.62 

20.60 

20.60 

20.60 

20.02 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay. 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed, as reported 
to the Division of Hay, JWI, and Seed weekly, by seedsmen in these marketp 


Table 333 . — Red clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledo ^ 1920-1926 


Year 

Chicago 

1 Toledo 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

1 

Apr. 

May I 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

I 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

[ AV. 

Av. 1921-1926. 

Dolls. 

24.66 

DoUs. 

\ 24.62 

Dolls. 
24. 45 

Dolls. 

23.20 

Dolls, i 
22.17 1 

DolU. 

23.80 

DolU. 
24. 42 

! DolU. 
23.68 

DolU. 

23.46 

DolU. 

22.24 

DolU. 
21. 81 

DoUs. 

23.10 

1920 - 

65.20 

57.00 

60. 30 

50.25 

43.20 ! 

62. 39 

67.25 

i 58.60 

57 45 

49. 70 

43. 60 

63.28 

1921 

21.25 

18.05 

20.80 

10. 96 

18.65 1 

19.72 

21. 20 

ia30 

20.90 

21.20 

22. 80 

20.88 

1922 

22.20 

24.66 

25. 46 

23.35 

21.95 i 

23.50 

23. 30 

26. 40 

26.00 

23.60 

22.90 

24.36 

1923 

22.56 

22.45 ! 

20.60 

19.70 

19.35 ! 

20.93 

22. 45 

22.30 

20. 8r. 

19.66 

18.80 

20.81 

1924. 

23. 10 

21. 66 : 

21.10 

19.60 

19.00 

20.87 

22.46 

20 60 

19. 75 

18. 70 

18.40 

19.96 

1925 

34.20 

36.00 

34.30 

38.40 

32.00 

33.98 

32. 70 

31.40 

29.20 

28.05 

26. 16 

29.50 

1926. 

32.17 

33.50 

34.69 

34 00 

34 00 

33.67 

26.26 

25.41 

25. 01 

23.92 

34. 70 

25.06 












Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Division of Hay, 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported co 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmen in those markets. 


Table 334 . — Alsike clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledo ^ 1920-1926 


Year 

Chicago 

Toledo 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar, 1 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolls 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Av. 1921-1926. 

19.53 

19.20 

19.29 

19.20 

18,83 

19.21 

20.31 

20. 12 

20.01 

19. 91 

19.96 

20.06 

1920 

56.80 

67.50 

58 00 

53 25 

43.20 

53.66 

67. 70 

58.60 

59.30 

52.60 

42.60 

54. 14 

1921 

25.65 

22.40 

22.45 

21.60 ! 

19.60 

22. 32 

26 60 

25.45 

25. 16 

23. 10 

22.60 

24.66 

1922 

18.20 

19. 25 

19.00 

17.30 i 

17. 30 

18.21 

19 35 

20.70 

19.90 

18.80 

18.95 

19.64 

1923 

10.50 

16.60 

16.60 

16. 45 

16 36 

16 46 

17.90 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.40 

17.68 

1924 

16.65 

16.46 

16. 46 i 

16 90 

16.00 

16.67 

16.66 

16.40 

14.80 

16.26 

16, 16 

16. 43 

1926 

21.76 

22. 40 

23.06 

24.76 

25.00 

23. 39 

22. 16 

21 46 

22 70 

24.90 

24.80 

23.20 

1926 

26.08 

27.26 

27.88 

28. 19 

28. 38 

27.66 

27.22 

27.82 

28. 35 

28. 35 

28.36 

28.02 


Division of Statistical and Historieal Kesearch. Compiled from weekly reports of the IWvlaion Hay, 
Fee± and Swd. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for liigh quality seed, as reported to 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 
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Tablb 835. — Titnoihy seed: Averi wholesale selling price per tOO pounds at 
Chicago 't Louis j 19 W- 1926 


Year 

Chicago 

8t. IX)uis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 



DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Av, 1921-1926- 

7.26 

7. 16 

7.07 

6.93 

6.94 

7.07 

7.64 

7.42 

7.18 

7. 16 

7.18 

7.28 

1920 

13.60 

13.90 

13.30 

12.66 

I2r30 

13. 13 

14.06 

14. 76 

13.65 

12.80 

12.60 

13.66 

1921 

7. 10 

6.60 

6.40 

6.40 

6.46 

6.67 

7.50 

7.00 

6.60 

6. 95 

7.16 

7.04 

1922 

7.06 

7.30 

7.30 

6.60 

6.70 

6.99 

7.00 

7.30 

7.00 

6.46 

6.36 

6.82 

1923 

7.00 

7.00 

7.06 

7.06 

7.00 

7.02 

7.60 

7.30 

7.15 

7.26 

7.25 

7.29 

1924 

a 16 

a26 

8.10 

7.76 

7.65 

7.96 

a45 

8.46 

a25 

8.20 

8.00 

8,27 

1925 

6.96 

6.70 

6.60 

6.86 

7.00 

6.80 

7.25 

7.06 

6.90 

6.90 

6.90 

7,00 

1926 

8.10 

a 10 

7.99 

7.78 

7.75 

7.94 

8.33 : 

8. 12 

8.00 

8.06 

8.00 

8.10 






Division of Statistical and Historical Researoti. Compiled from weekly reTOrts of the Division of Hay, 
Feed, and Seed. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seetl, weekly, by seedrnen in these markets. 


TOBACCO 


Table 336. — Tobacco: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc., United States, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Production 

Price 

per 

pound 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. i 

Value 

per 

acre* 

Domestic 
exports 0 i 
unmanufac- 
tured. fiscal 
year begin- 
ning July* 

Imports of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 2 

Average: 


Poundi 

Pounds 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pounds 1 

Pounds 

1909-1913. 

1, 223, 000 

814.3 

996, 049, 000 i 

10.4 

104, 054, 000 

86.07 

392, 183, 071 

56, 789, 785 

1914-1920. 

1, .683, OOG 

810.8 

1, 283, 750, 000 i 

22.0 

282, 374, 000 

178.35 

468,037,237 ’ 

66, 694, 695 

1921-1926. 

1, 692, 400 

763.4 

1, 291, 922, 000 

20.3 

262, 697, 000 

; 166. 16 

496,665,064 

68, 470, 460 

1909 

1,296,000 

814. 8 

1, 066, 133, 000 , 

10.1 

106, 374, 000 

1 82.14 

367, 196, 074 

46, 853, 389 

1910 

1, 366, 000 

807.7 

1, 103, 416, 000 

9.3 

102 ; 142, 000 

74. 77 

355, 327, 072 

48, 203, 288 

1911. 

1,013,000 

893, 7 

905, 109, 000 

9.4 

86, 210, 000 

84.12 

379, 846, 320 

64, 740,380 

1912 

1, 226, 000 

785. 5 

962, 856, 000 ! 

10.8 

104 ; 063,000 

84.88 

418,796,906 

67,977,118 

1913 

1, 210, 000 

784.3 

953, 734, 000 

12.8 

122, 481,000 

100.72 

449, 749, 982 

61, 174, 751 

1914 

1, 224, 000 

846. 7 

1, 034, 679, 000 

9.8 

101,411,000 

82.86 

348, 346,091 

46, 809, 213 

1915 - 

1, 370, 000 

776.4 

1,002,237,000 

9.1 

96, 281, 000 

70.28 

443, 293, 166 

48, 077, 956 

1916 

1,41.3,000 

816.0 

1, 163, 278, 000 

14.7 

169, 672, 000 

120.08 

411,698, 860 

49,105,651 

1917..-.. 

1, 518, 000 

823. 1 

1,249,276,000 

24.0 

300, 449, 000 

197. 92 

289, 170, 686 

86,990,641 

1918 

1, 647, 000 

873. 7 

1, 439, 071, 000 

28.0 

402, 264, 000 

244.24 

629, 287, 761 

83,961,103 

1919 - 

1,961,000 

761. 1 

1, 465, 481, 000 

39.0 

570, 868, 000 

292,60 

648, 037, 665 

94,005,182 

1920 - 

1,960,000 

807.3 

1,682,225,000 

21.2 

335, 675, 000 

171.26 

606,626,449 

58, 923,217 

1921 

1, 427, 000 

749.6 

1,069, 693,000 1 

19.9 ! 

212, 728, 000 

149. 07 

463, 388, 621 

65, 225, 437 

1922 

1,695,000 

736.6 

1, 240, 837, 000 

23.2 

289, 248, 000 

170. 65 

464, 364, 160 

75, 785, 716 

1923 

1, 877, 000 

807. 2 

1,615, 110,000 1 

19.9 

301, 096, 000 

160. 41 

697, (>30, 387 

64, 497, 204 

1924 

1, 706, 800 

733.6 

1, 251, 343, 000 

20,7 

259, 139, 000 

161.92 

430,701,868 

76» 869, 612 

1925.. 

1, 757, 300 

783.3 

1,376,638,000 

18.2 

250, 774, 000 

142. 70 

637,240,346 

69, 974. 282 

1926 3 

1, 664, 700 

796.0 

1,323,388,000 

18. 6 

1 

245, 175,000 

147.27 








Division of Crop and Livestock E8timate.s. Figures in italics are census returns. 

I Based upon farm price, Doc. 1. 

* Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of United States, 190i>-1918, and June issues of Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce, 191ihl926. 

• Preliminary. 
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Table 337. — Tobacco: Acreage and production, by States, 192S-19&6 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1925 

10261 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 

Massachusetts 

Acrti 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 Ihs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

9,000 

9,000 

8,600 

6,500 

12,690 

12, 060 

10,690 

9, 412 

Connecticut 

29,000 

28,800 

29,600 

21,900 

40, 252 

39, 456 

40^019 

29,346 

New York 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,260 

2, 350 

2,200 

2,200 

Pennsylvania 

45,000 

46,000 

! 41,000 

33, 000 

58,950 

57, .600 

57', 400 

43 ; 560 

Ohio 

47,000 

58,000 

52, 100 

44, 200 

42, 770 

40,890 

60, 746 

38; 189 

Indiana 

22,000 

21,000 

21,000 

16, 700 

19, 778 

18, 763 

18,291 

14,913 

Wisconsin 

44,000 

38,000 

32,000 

29,000 

48,092 

- 35, 720 

44,000 

33,360 

Missouri 

6,000 

5,000 

.5,000 

5, 000 

6,600 

4,260 

4, 075 

4, 760 

Maryland 

27,000 

32, OOt) 

30,000 

32,000 

21,384 

24, 480 

24,690 

28,800 

Virginia 

204,000 

210,000 

200,000 

188,000 

150,960 

136,500 

129,400 

132,352 

West Virginia- 

9,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

7, 740 

6,200 

6,976 

8,500 

North Carolina 

585,000 

497,000 

547,000 

574, 000 

409,600 

286, 769 

380,165 

393, 190 

South Carolina 

102,000 

94,000 

96,000 

81,000 

74, m 

^,590 

71, 040 

67, 510 

Georgia 

17,000 

40,000 

67,000 

51,900 

11,237 

31,080 

48, 240 

39,963 

Florida 

4,000 

1 

6,000 

7,000 

5,500 

4, 292 

4, .500 

5, 824 

6,076 

Kentucky 

578,000 i 

485,000 

479, OOO 

426, 000 

494, 190 

405,460 

387,990 

374, 880 

Tennessee 

146, 000 

125, OOO 

130,000 

137, 000 

100,500 

99, 375 

94, 380 

106,997 

Louisiana 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

4(>5 

400 

504 

400 

United States.. 

1,877,000 

1, 705, 800 

1,757,300 

1, 664, 700 

1,515, no 

1,251,343 

1, 376, 628 

1, 323, ,388 


Division of crop and livestock estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 338 . — Tobacco: Yield 'per acrc^ by Staten, 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 

1925 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1921 

1922 

i 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

IA)S 

Lbs 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mass.. 

1, 286 

1,370 

1,068 

1, 4101 

1 340 

1,243 

1,448 

W. Va ! 

797 

750 

825 

860 

775 

77.5 

850 

Conn.. 

1322 

1, 4541 

1 ; 045 

1, 388 

1,070 

1, 352 

1,340 

N C -J 

607 

5r.i 

500 

70(j 

577 

695 

685 

N. Y 1 

1, 162 

1, 260| 

L no 

1, 125 

1 ; 175 

1, 100 

1, 100 

s. c 

645 

630 

640 

730 

485 

740 

710 

Pa 

1,348 

1, 4ri0' 

1, 320 I 

1.310 

1, 25(t 

1,400 

1, 320 

Ga 

652 

664 

.540 

661 

777 

720 

770 

Ohio - .. . 

882 

920j 

900 

910 

705 

974 

8t>4 

Fla 

9:41 

900 

I. 100 

1,073 

760 

832 

923 

Ind - 1 

8H8 

8761 

900 

899 

81^3 

871 

893 

Ky.. 

839 

846| 

850 

855 

836, 

8J0 

680 

Wis 1 

1, 166 

1,281 

1, 140 

1,903 

940 

1, 375 ' 

1,150 

Term 

749 

750 

725 

7.50 

795 

726 

781 

Mo 

918 

92.5 

900 

1, 100 

852 

815 

950 

La 

464 

450 

450 

465 

400 

504 

400 

Md 1 

773 

715 

770 

792 

765 

823 

900 





1 

1 



Va 

667 

660 

750 

740 

650 

647 

704 

U.S 

761.9 

749. 6| 

735. 6 

807. 2 733. 6 

783.3 

796.0 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Table 339 . — Tobacco: Acreage, yield, and production, by types and districts, 19S6 and 19B6 


1026 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE. 1926 
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Table Zd9.— Tobacco: Acreage, yield, and production, by types and districts, 1925 and Continued 
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Table 340. — Tobacco: Acreage, yidd per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 19^1-1925, annucd 1924*-19$6 
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Table 341. — Tobacco: Estimated price per pound received by producers, December 1, 
average 19^1-1925; annual 1921-1926 


State 

Av. 

1921-1 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

State 

Av. 

1921- 

1926 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

i 

1926 


Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts, \ 

Cts,\ 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

i 

Cts. 

Cts. 

j 

Cts. 

Cts. 

i 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Maas 

32. 1 

36.0 

87.8 

43. 8 

26. 8 

16 0 

35.0 

W. Va 

21.6 

24.0 

22.0 

22.0 

21.4 

16 2 

19.0 

C3onn 

35.8 

41.0 

40.3 

46.6 

32.3 

19.0 

37.0 

N. C 

26.6 

26.0 

30.3 

23.1 

25.8 

23.0 

26.4 

N. Y.. 

24.1 

10 3 

37.0 

20.0 

22.3 

22,0 

19.0 

s. c 

17.4 

11.0 

23.0 

19.0 

17.0 

17.0 

23.3 

Pa 

15.8 

14.4 

16.0 

18. 1 

16. 7 

16.0 

10.5 

Oa 

24.7 

26. 0 

26.0 

81.0 

26.6 

15.0 

24.0 

Ohio 

16.6 

16.0 

19.0 

14.4 

19.4 

16 0 

11.9 

Fla 

41.3 

40.0 

47.0 

60.9 

37.6 

31.0 

84.7 

Ind 

10. 1 

16.0 

17.0 

14.0 

16.6 

16 0 

10.0 

Ky„ 

16 0 

15.6 

19.6 

16 6 

17. 1 

16 0 

,11. 4 

■Wis 

14.6 

12. 6 

20.0 

11. 0 

13.0 

16.6 

12.8 

Tenn 

18.4 

20.0 

22,0 

14.3 

16 6 

17.0 

9.4 

Mo 

26.8 

20.0 

29.0 

28.0 

25.0 

27.0 

20.0 

La 

64.0 

66.0 

56 0 

50.0 

55.0 

56 0 

45.0 

Md 

22.1 

19.0 

17.6 

28. 1 

26.9 

19.0 

21.6 


1 







Va 

20.2 

20.6 

24,0 

19.6 

21.4 

15.6 

19.2 

U. s 

20.4 

19.9 

23.2 

19. 9 

20. r 

16 2 

18.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 342 . — Tobacco {unmanufactured) : International trade, average 1909-1918, 

annual 1923-1925 

[Tiiousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec, 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Algeria.. 

Bradl 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Dutch East ludiCvS 

Greece 

Hungary 

Parfi^juay 

Philippine Islands 

Russia 

Uni tea States 


PRINCIPAI IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria- 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cliina 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Y.^ypt 

Finland - 

France - 

Germany 

Irish Pr^ State 

It^y - - 

Japan - 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Poland - 

Portugal - 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total - 


Average, 1900~l913j 
Imports I Exports 


4,776 
620 
6,538 
0 ) 


141 


8,074 

12,024 


45 

1,084 

62,768 


14,988 
13, 740 


49,984 
22,094 
17, 891 
16, 113 


8,774 
19,006 
9,697f 
63, 9141 
168,437 


47, 732 
1, 707 
57, 218 
3,994 


6,665 

61,026 

9,772 

17,949 

117,966 

43,403 


846.9291 


11, 681 
69, 991i 
28,874 
4, 310 
4,093 
88, 035 
22,395 
163,823 
18, 113 


11,361 
26,018 
23,283 
381, 127 


0) 


41 


2:1, 192 
33 
433 
26, 487 


100 


116 


3,008 

696 

3,786 


279 


1 

47 

4,603 

73,667 


1923 


Imports Exports 


8,596! 

2,030| 

9,205 


(*) 


1, 174 
57 
2,814 
991 
132 


67, 670 


28,183 
» 20, 234 
30, 101 


41,454 
13, 966! 
42,042 
39, 4801 

11, r 

16, 846 
6,339 
66, 019 
146, 679 


41,304 

4,296 

62,847 

5,944 

26,263 

9,533 

71,200 

9,813 

22,986 

158,404 

48,512 


17, 516 
79,976 
37, 891 
37,806 
2, 961 
28,809 
35, 976 
115,736 
47, 104 
6,738 
17, 970 
65, 736 


497, 347 


476 


81 


848 

1,837 

29,697 

23 

1,189 

0) 

"“'77.^ 

6331 


869 
2,298 
5, 895 


763 


698 


8,682 

38,009 


1924 


Irnport.s Exports 


10,573 
2,690i 
12, 434 


2, 763 
46 
4, 725 


269 
68,’ 589 


13,346 
» 19, 111 

18, cool 


45, 969 
18, 036 
90, 344 
40,687 
9, 578 
10, 356 
7, 259 
58, 537 
230,098 
9,908 
35, 712 
18, 724 
65, 898j 
6, 4571 
29,605j 
9, 561 
86,683 
12,598 
4, 2811 
162,947, 
47, 139 


928. 60911, 010, 00811, 072, 720;i. 157, 429|l. 260. 636|l. 183. 99211. Oia 062 


64, 

63, 

69, 

4, 

31 

34, 

151, 

92, 

8. 

14, 

49, 


675, 398 


4. 136 
»36 
1,484 


1925, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


6, 964 


16,693 
2 


s 5, 962 

”‘4, 'm 

531 


77,690 

20,131 

’^,"082 


114 
4,313 
27, 764 
(0 

39 

I 


625 
622 
442 
2,531 
4. 632] 
6, 549 


247 


7,620 

19,368 


43, 389 
14, 848 
73, 558 
45,551 
10, 043 
16, 709 
6,686 
99,732 
270,226 
9,309 
26,609 
9.920 
67,604 
4, 353 
49,042 


66,448 
9,022 
9,864 
176, 696 
37, 236 


24, 625 
76, 971 
1 33,600 
74, 179 
2, 852 


49, 075 
> 165, 035 


4,664 
* 2, 838 
38,420 


477,488 

279 

’''i,'392 


111 
2, 516 
27,496 


0 ) 


661 
678 
228 
6,980 
3, 655 
3,226 


31 


167 

1 

5, on 

8,106 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Offidal sources. Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, and 
strii^ngs, but not snuff. 

1 Sea trade only. 

> Less than 600 pounds. 

* Java and Madura only. 


< Three months. 

* Year heginning July 1 . 
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Tabui 843.— Co/ee; International trade, average 1909-191&, annual 19SS~19iB 

(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Doc. 31 


Country 


[Average, 1900-1913 


PaiNCIPAL EXPOBTING COUN- 
TS IE8 


Imports Exports 


1923 


Imports Exports 


1924 


Imports Exports 


1925, preliminary 


Imports Exports 




1,672,282 

British India - 

‘606 

'27, '780 
104,398 
27, 615 
64, 149 
86,961 


rimstiA Rim 


Dutch East Indies 

4,227 

Quatemaia 




6,486 

b) 


663 


1,913,612 
22,424 
272, 676 
24,465 
85, 116 
96,748 


1,881,888 

3,126 23,435 

1 293, 109 

40, 147 

3,455 160,899 

89, 856 


1,783,080 

2,540 29,003 

257,722 

33,847 

3, 462 153, 607 

97, 987 


HaitL 

Jamaica-. - 
Mexico.-- 
Nicaragua- 
Salvador.. 
Venezuela- 


1 167 
»138 
« 1,693 


61,943 
8,263 
48, 991 
19,033 
62,830 
111,326 


2,630 

390 

(2) 


79,031 
8,633 
38, 733 
30,231 
92,680 
102, 366 


4,463 


64,820 
8 %815 
Jl, 744 
39, 677 
107,604 
120, 271 


<864 


67,829 
» 11, 660 
8 63,160 
23, 859 
70,689 
118, 254 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 


Argentina. 

Austria- 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

British Malaya. - 


28,125 


128,304 8 

111,738 33,627 
* 7, 624 » 7, 137 


45, 140 
11,880 


91,0.15 

21,133 


13 


1,203 

14,608 


65, 788 
15,828 


89,282 

16,494 


820 


1, 188 
10,893 


44,286 
14, 891 


85, 181 
18, 912 


89 

”’‘633 

11,826 


Canada 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Denmark 

Egypt- 


13, 378 65 

24,906 4 


:i3, 102 162 

15,664 


20,818 
36,744 
31,082 
48, 825 
22, 401 


27 

1 

13 

120 

26 


22, 810 
36,920 
32, 371 
51,108 
24,267 


42 

1 

21, 185 

55 

*1 

28, 136 

<3 

103 

45, 243 

183 

L38 

17, 179 

24 


Finland— 
France. — 
Germany. 
Hungary. 
Italy 


28,624 
245, 762 
399,966 


58, 278 


41 

1,767 


458 


31,448 

379,396 

85,414 

2,632 

105,963 


822 

109 

144 

10 


37,039 
376, 791 
122, 221 
4,379 
103, 574 



41,712 


779 

370, 659 

361 

139 

200, 329 

359 

60 

6,895 

(') 

22 

93,071 

10 


Netherlands. 

Norway 

Poland. 

Bussia 

Spain 

Sweden 


283, 633 189, 288 

29,309 


26,073 

29, 317 9 

74, 486 24 


115,563 
38,205 
12, 470 
3 469 
53,773 
92, 812 


46, 951 


(*) 


7 

102 


141,899 
35, 552 
13, 397 
3 2, 459 
49,536 
95, 643 


68,199 


1 


11 

41 


133,713 
31, 974 
15,644 
3 2,958 
42,840 
80,602 


45,767 


1 


1 

3 


Switzerland 

Union of South Africa.. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Y ugoslavia * 

Other countries 


25,029 
26,458 
28, 581 
907,899 


62 
36 
241 
8 44, 251 


81,989 


46, 736 


28,272 

32,934 

7-32,697 

1,409,755 

20,235 

156,734 


60 

12 

150 

26,367 

46 

106,792 


32, 453 
30,724 
32,261 
1,420,870 
18,382 
163, 272 


24,054 
29, 001 
49,550 
1,283,695 
22,864 
127, 160 


72 

IG 

212 

28,731 

6 

123,969 


91 

8 

216 

25,207 

19 

73,396 


Total 


2,614,864 


2,608,347 


2,871,345 


12,963,894 


3,036,245 


3,083,913 


2,836,706 


a 868, 748 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 


The item coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or “surro- 
gate” coffee and chicory are excludeo. 


* Four-year average. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
< Six months. 


6 Three-year average. 

0 One year only. 

7 Reexports in excess of imports. 

8 Chiefly from Porto Rico. 


2»217'— YBK 1926 66 
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TabxjIb 844 , — Rio No» 7: Average wholeaale price per pound, New York, 

19e0-19m 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 1 

Av. 1021>19^ 

CeiUi 

12.6 

(knu 

13.1 

Cents 

13.2 

Cents 

1&8 

Cents 

12.4 

Cents 

13.1 

Cents 

12.8 

Cents 

13.0 

Cents 

13.6 

Cents 

13.9 

Cents 

1A3 

CtftUs 

1A2 

Ckois 

13.2 


1020 

16.8 

14.8 

15.0 

16. 1 

16.6 

16.0 

13. 1 

9.4 I 

8. 2 

7.6 

7.6 

6.6 

12.0 

1021 

6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

6,0 

6.2 

6.7 

6.6 

7.0 1 

7.9 

8. 1 

8.8 

9.3 

7.2 

1022 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

las 

11.0 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 ! 

10.2 

10.2 

10.8 

11. 1 

10.3 

1023 

11.9 

13.0 

13.0 

11.6 

11.6 

11.7 

10.0 

10.7 i 

10.7 

11. 1 

11.0 

10.9 

11.6 

1024 

10.9 

14.2 

16.6 

16.3' 

14.8 

14.6 

16.6 

16.6 

17.7 

20.7 

22.6 

22.6 

16.8 

1025 

23.4 

22.4 

21.2 

20.2 

18.6 

21.6 

19.7 

20.7 

21.2 

19.5 

las 

17.1 

20.3 

1026 

; las 

19.1 

18.2 

18.3 

10.'8 

20.1 

10.8 

19.2 

17.7 

16.1 

16.8 

16.3 

18.2 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Data for 1890-1919 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 832, Table 426. 

* Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 

Table 346 . — Tea: International trade, average 1909-1913^ anniLol 193S-19B6 
[Thousand pounds — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports ' 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PamCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









British India 

8,002 

267,887 

17,713 i 

331,611 

19,930 

363, 567 

1 7,638 

347,046 

Ceylon 

>1 

189, 016 1 

1 1 

181,040 


304,930 

1 

309,701 

China 

18,890 

197,997 1 

129 1 

09,492 

6,072 

94,211 

3,211 

108,876 

Dutch East Indies 

6, 742 

46,675 

6,602 ! 

104, 871 

7,090 

121, 686 1 

♦7,336 

♦87,686 

Formosa 

68 

28,640 

82 1 

21,206 

68 

20,746 

629 

ft 21, 296 

Japan 

690 

36,823 

1,684 

27, 359 

1,267 

24,036 

771 

28,041 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 



1 






COUNTRIES 







1 


Argentina 

3,890 


3,772 i 




4,071 ] 


Australia - 

36; 442 

0 

® 481602 


» 49 ; 256 


ft 49,936 


Austria, 

'955 

2 

i;463 

ft 2 

876 

S.5 

A ustria-Hungary : 

3,424 

3 






British MalayaJ 

Ml, 983 

»6,318 

8,227 

1,394 

8,425 

1,241 

9,127 

1,290 

Canada 

37,927 1 


41,389 


36, 861 


37, 392 


Chile - 

3,605 


5;228 


4 ; 740 


6; 317 


Czechoslovakia 


i; 1C6 

2 1 

i;423 

(•) 

i;422 

(8) 

Egvpt 

1,950 


6,602 

239 

8,156 

274 

9,644 

221 

France 

2,806 

61 

2,986 

237 

3, 662 

171 

3,859 

126 

French Indu-Chlna 

3,295 

1, 145 

»3,836 

M,933 

»4,036 

ft 1,668 

ft 4, 060 

•2,282 

Germany. 

8,964 

23 

5, 463 

10 I 

8,954 

6 

9,163 

1 

Hungary 



416 


5.38 

4 

49 

1 

Irish Free State 




16 j 

24,300 


22,611 


Morocco 

6,696 


! 8,224 

1 

10,656 


12,020 


Netherlands 

11,383 

45 

1 

1 35,468 

15 

23,933 

29 

10,049 

26 

New Zealand - 

7,642 


9,968 


10,737 


10,836 


Persia 

9,446 

125 

12, 967 

2,422 

14, 502 

2, 696 



Poland --- 


5,313 

127 

3, 201 

43 

3, 717 

3 

Russia 

167, 704 

866 

».5,142 

» 106 

» 17, 668 

ft 660 

6 37, 138 

•1,760 

Union of South Africa 

6, 192 

61 

8,963 

^ 133 

9,407 

10 

9,816 

8 

United Kingdom 

293, 045 


892, 631 


434, 621 


402, 166 


United States 

98,897 


106,138 



92,773 


100,962 


Other countries 

31,268 

7,237 

40,716 

6, 766 

49,468 

I 23,262 

36,990 

8,026 

Total 

768,662 

776,922 

779,081 

779, 879 

865, 47« 

849,021 

809,081 

817,884 


Divisicm of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. ''Tea” 
includes tea leaves only, and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

* Sea trade only. < Java and Madura only. 

* Two-year average. * International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

^ Less than 500 pounds. * Year beginning July 1. 
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TabXiB 346 . — rTeaf Formosa f fine: Average wholesale price per pounds New York, 

1980-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver^ 

agei 


Cite. 

Cite. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Cte. 

Av. 1921-1926 





20.9 

20.8 

20.8 

29.8 

ESQ 

30.4 

31.6 

32.3 

80.4 

1920 

36.5 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

34.3 

31.0 

31.0 

28.6 

23.8 

33.7 

1921 1 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

24. 1 

22.4 1 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

22.3 

23.0 

28.0 

29.0 

24.0 

1922 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

sac 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.5 

30.6 

31.0 

31.0 

30.2 

1923 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31,0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

1924 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.3 

32.5 

32.9 

35.0 

31.7 

1926 

35.0 

35.0 

36.0 

36.0 

36.0 

35.0 

36.0 

36.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.3 

35.0 

1926 

36.6 

35.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

35.6 

36.5 

36.6 

36.6 

36.0 

35,6 


Division of Statistical and Wistorical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Data for 1890-1919 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 834, Table 427. 

* Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 

Tajslb 347. — OH cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1983-1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


Average, 1909-1913 


Imports 


Exports 


1923 


Imports 


Exports 


1924 


Imports 


Exports 


1925, preliminary 


Imports 


Exports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Argentina...." 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Braxil 

British India 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia. 

Dutch East Indies 

Egypt 

Franoe 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Peru.. 

Russia 

Spain 

United States 


148 

63,673 


1,262 

7, 762 
< 174 


42,587 
1,347 
124, 873 
* 6, 574 
268,048 

51, 370 
147, 468 


1 518 


78, 876 
1 5,860 


102, 113 
» 16,857 


98,270 


2,6091 


288,968 
1, 686, 4ld 


13, 242 
161, 624 

470, 863 
525,108 


2,226 

3,648 


10,550 


55, 116 
10,930 

453,413 
2, 164 
704, 124 


128,237 

90,202 

327 

762 


Principal importing coun- 
tries 

Austria. 

Belgium 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

Finland 


543,648 
» 40, 494 
, 002, 329 
25,333 


155, 373 
» 38, 609 
16, 777 
2,126 


147 
124, 124 


7,016 
215,640 
41,830 
1, 241, 054 
107, 116 


24, 196 
359, 679 

40,114 
196,085 
35,065 
12, 361 
267,508 

328,003 
521,096 
8. 731 
147,911 
35, 695 

498, 367 
15, 157 
917, 394 


1,844 

6,124 


48,6111 


113, 479 
286,465 


31,960 

446,866 

34,303 
188,903 
41,098 
53, 190 
260,478 

298,448 
457, 647 


« 157 
8,774 


46,672 


390 


708 
154, 572 


282,806 
48, 684 

707, 811 
18,814 
, 289, 948 


63,006 

749,836 

636 

1,085 


3,504 

88,536 


» 437, 179 

46,397 
259,092 
48,800 
* 75,290 
287,698 

252,003 
718, 287 
9,853 
180, 812 
51, 667 

808,927 
29,904 
i, 487, 766 


2,420 
73,609 
13, 066 
6, 799 
144 


Irish Free State. 

Tapan 

Netherlands 

Norway 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries.— 


189,868 
707, 116 
66, 112 

346,765 
69,3i2 
790,866 
30, 172 


219,819 

2,889 

1,636 
1,413 
161, 798 
41, 696 


332,319 
493, 590 
84,798 

240,640 
85,908 
697, 894 
41, 127 


10, 619 
96, 196 
169 

4,748 

1.243 

111,964 

9,623 


12,532 
261, 845 
43,072 
1, 647, 060 
89,420 

118, 041 
322,879 
674,900 
86,299 

276,096 
87, 487 
802,286 
46,581 


G21 

63,004 

17,633 

18,833 


21,720 

79,046 

663 

6,646 

6,661 

201,620 

26,292 


18,988 
323, 070 
44,720 
1, 646, 774 
147, 192 

126, 621 
366, 8211 
672, 491 
100,042 

207, 332 
91, 071 
1, 013, 179 
37, 562 


2,002 
64,803 
18, 918 


20,083 

98,923 


12,203 
7, 117 
131,000 
60,878 


Total 6, 862, 496 6, 676, 283 3, 971, 834 3, 851, 079 4, 879, 223|4, 720, 759|5, 637, 9G0|6, 197, 868 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Official sources. 

The class called here “oil cake and oil-cake meal" includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
m a king oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. Soy-bean cake is not included 
in this table. 


* Year begiuning July 1. 

* Four-year average. 

* Sea trkle only. 


« Three-year average. 

* Java ftod Madura only. 

• One year only. 







FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Table 348 . — AU cattle and calves, including cows and heifers kept for milk: Esti- 
mated number and value on farms, by States, Jan, 1, 19i6-19$7 


state 

Number Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 

1 

Total value Jan. 1 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1925 

^ 1926 

1927 

1926 

1936 

1927 » 


ThOVr 

Thw*- 

Thou- 




1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

DollaTS 

DoUors 

Dollars 

1 doOars 

dollars 

1 dollars 

Maine 

241 

236 

233 

41.90 

51.40 

62.20 

10, 107 

12,078 

12,153 

New Hampshire 

125 

119 

117 

47.60 

67.80 

66.30 

5,m 

6,820 

7,755 

Vermont 

403 

401 

402 

46.00 

56.80 

63.20 

18, 616 

22,774 

25, 395 

Massachusetts 

196 

187 

185 

63. 10 

74.20 

77.80 

12,300 

1 13, 867 

14, 388 

Rhode Island 

27 

27 

27 

70.40 

76.60 

86.70 

1, 901 

: 2,067 

2,314 

Connecticut 

160 

161 

147 

66.10 

78.10 

1 82.80 

1 10, 673 

1 11, 795 

12, 173 

New York 

1,862 

1,824 

1,811 

53.20 

68.00 

74.40 

I 98,432 

124,066 

134,830 

New Jersey 

154 

154 

157 

68.40 

85.00 

1 94.80 

1 10, 641 

! 13,095 

14,880 

Pennsylvania 

1,318 

1,298 

1,283 

61.30 

60.60 

64.80 

; 67, 667 

78,634 

83, 173 

Ohio 

1,676 

1,642 

1,630 

46. 10 

51.80 

65. 10 

77,220 

85, 038 

89, 788 

Indiana. 

1,282 

1,282 

1,308 

46.00 

50.10 

60.80 

67, 717 

64,280 

66,456 

Illinois 

2, 345 

2,251 

2,048 

44.50 

51.30 

63.30 

104,440 

116, 470 

109,244 

Michigan'- 

1,406 

1,420 

1,406 

46.80 

60.80 

66.60 

65, 862 

72,096 

79, 625 

Wisconsin 

3, 035 

3, 005 

2,975 

44.40 

1 63.70 

59.90 

134,064 

161,602 

178,092 

Minnesota 

2,a53 

2, 853 

2,739 

37.30 

! 43.20 

45. 70 

106, 498 

123,114 

125, 165 

Iowa 

4, 372 

4,241 

4,029 

39.60 

44.30 

47.20 

173, 323 

187, 744 

190, 055 

Missouri 

2, 442 

2,369 

2,298 

33.40 

36.70 

88.70 

81,433 

86, 852 

89,014 

North Dakota 

1,341 

1,260 

1,146 

28.90 

32.80 

34.30 

38,095 

41,290 

39, 322 

South Dakota 

2,074 

1,919 

1,727 

30.60 

34.20 

37.10 

63,366 

65, 619 

64,093 

Nebraska 

3,314 

3,191 

2,872 

33.60 

37.00 

40. 5C 

111,228 

118,083 

116,417 

Kansas 

3,068 

2,858 

2,625 

31.60 

35.90 

38.90 

96, 997 

102, 541 

102. 126 

Delaware 

40 

- 48 

48 

53.60 

57.30 

66. 10 

2,460 

2, 751 

3; 172 

Maryland 

278 

270 

265 

.50.90 

55.60 

58.90 

13,888 

15,005 

15, 617 

Virginia 

827 

744 

707 

33.00 

34.00 

36.70 

27,263 

25, 268 

25, 977 

West Virginia 

691 

526 

484 

33.80 

36.80 

39.20 

19, 692 

19, 109 

18,992 

North Carolina 

546 

523 

613 

29.80 

! 31.00 

35.00 

10, 232 

16, 520 

18. 243 

South Carolina 

341 

300 

300 

24.90 

25.60 

28.50 

8, 494 

7,040 

8,556 

Georgia 

938 

854 

880 

18.30 

19. 10 

21.80 

17, 145 

16,295 

19. 144 

Florida 

656 

630 

592 

18.20 

20.30 

16.90 

11,948 

12,799 

10,007 

Kentucky 

938 

910 

910 

28.70 

33.20 

37.70 

26.960 

30, 267 

34, 331 

Tennessee 

1,023 

921 

912 

22.20 

25.20 

30.40 

22, 727 

23,177 

27, 740 

Alabama 

840 

739 

746 

16.30 

19.00 

21.80 

13, 679 

14,052 ! 

16,284 

Mississippi — 

938 

845 

853 

16.00 

17.00 

21.00 

14, 103 

14, 916, ! 

17,873 

Arkansas 

837 

795 

796 

16.00 

19.20 

21.80 

13, 377 

15,250 i 

17,316 

Louisiana 

720 

048 

616 

19. 40 

20. 10 

21.80 

13, 995 

13,030 j 

13,420 

Oklahoma - 

1,696 

1,610 

1,723 

22 10 

27.30 

32.20 

37, 397 

43, 907 I 

66,456 

Texas 

0, 276 

6,900 

0,136 

21.90 

22 80 

28. (-.0 

137, .555 

134,484 

175, 775 

Montana, 

1,340 

1,280 

1,190 

30.30 

32.00 

34. 60 i 

40, 572 

40,920 ; 

41,109 

Idaho - 

660 

624 

605 

28.90 

38.20 

39.80 

18,800 

23,856 1 

24.090 

W^yoming 

796 

787 

771 

29.20 

34.90 

39.80 

23,232 

27,462 1 

30, 658 

Colorado 

1,466 

1,377 

1,391 

26.60 

32.90 

30.60 

38,894 

45,256 

60,918 

New Mexico..^ 

1,290 

1,213 

1,189 I 

22.30 

26.30 

31.00 

28, 700 

31,933 

36,887 

Arizona 

1,069 

863 

706 

26.20 

34.90 

35.60 

28, 052 

30, 129 

25,112 

Utah 

607 

482 

472 

28.00 

36.90 

40.10 

14,205 

17,794 

18,906 

Nevada 

410 

385 i 

366 

25.70 

36.40 

39.20 

10, 760 j 

14,024 

14,33] 

Washington 

582 

568 1 

644 

46.40 

46.90 

50.90 

26,397 

25,606 

27.696 

Oregon 

796 

716 

687 ‘ 

86.30 

38. 60 

43.00 

28,073 

27,020 

28, 830 

Callfomia 

1,918 

1,918 

1,956 

43.40 

48.20 

60.00 

83, 199 

92. 372 

97,696 

United States 

61,996 

59, 148 

67,621 

33.63 

38.72 

42.26 

2,086,224 

2, 290, 276 

2, 430, 693 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary, 

1036 
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Table 349 . — Miik cows and heifers: Estimated number and value on farms, by 

States, Jan. 1, 19S6-19g7 


Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk 


State 

Number Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 

Total value Jan. 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

19271 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Bands 

Bands 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine - 

156 

160 

148 

52.00 

66.00 

67.00 

8,112 

9,900 

9,916 

New Hampshire 

86 

80 

78 

69.00 

72.00 

85.00 

5,015 

5,760 

6, 630 

Vermont 

287 

288 

286 

57.00 

70.00 

79.00 

16, 359 

1 20,100 

22,515 

Massachusetts 

148 

140 

138 

75.00 

90.00 

95.00 

11,100 

12,600 

13,110 

Rhode Island. 

22 

22 

21 

80.00 

87.00 

100.00 

1,760 

1,914 

2,100 

Connecticut 

U8 

116 

110 

78.00 

92.00 

100.00 

9,204 

10, 672 

11,000 

New Y ork 

1,»83 

1,362 

1,318 

62.00 

80.00 

90.00 

85,746 

108,960 

118,620 

New Jersey... 

123 

123 

119 

76.00 

95. 00 

110.00 

0,225 

11,685 

13,090 

Pennsylvania 

889 

862 . 

846 

61.00 

74.00 

80.00 

64,229 

63,788 

67,600 

Ohio 

964 

945 

926 

67.00 

64.00 

7a 00 

54,948 

60,480 

64,820 

Indiana - 

679 

665 

646 

57.00 

62.00 

64.00 

38,703 

41,230 

41,280 

Dlinois 

1,049 

1,039 

988 

69.00 

66.00 

69.00 

61,891 

68,674 

68,172 

Michigan 

860 

858 

841 

60.00 

64.00 

73.00 i 

51,000 

54,912 

61,393 

Wisconsin 

2, 015 

2,055 

2,014 

6,5.00 

6a 00 

74.00 

110,82.5 

135, 630 

149, 036 

Minnesota 

1,560 

1,560 

1,629 

61.00 

69.00 

61.00 1 

79,560 

92, 040 

93, 269 

Iowa. 

1,341 

1,341 

1,314 

68.00 

63.00 

66.00 

77, 778 

84, 483 

86, 724 

Missouri 

835 

827 

827 

44.00 

47.00 

50.00 

36, 740 

38,869 

41,360 

North Dckkota 

520 

630 

408 

44.00 

47.00 

60.00 

22,880 

24,910 

24,900 

South Dakota 

544 

639 

m 

47.00 

52.00 

55.00 

2,5,568 

28,028 

29, 370 

Nebraska 

625 

625 

613 

64.00 

68.00 

60.00 

33, 750 

36,250 

36,780 

Kansas 

760 

730 

715 

49.00 

52.00 

65.00 

t 37, 240 

37,960 

39, 325 

Delaware 

34 

35 

35 

60.00 

65.00 

75.00 

2, 010 

2,275 

2,625 

Maryland. 

184 

182 

178 

60.00 

66.00 

70.00 

11,040 

12, 012 

12,460 

Virginia.. 

376 

347 

326 

40.00 

41.00 

45.00 

15,040 

14, 227 

14,670 

West Virginia 

226 

221 

207 

4a 00 

43.00 

47.00 

9,000 

9,503 

9, 729 

North Carolina. 

312 

303 

303 

4a 00 

42.00 

47.00 

12,480 

12, 726 

14,241 

South Carolina 

176 

155 

158 

36.00 

36.00 

40.00 

6,3,36 

6,BB0 

6, 320 

Georgia 

n 354 

340 

343 

30.00 

30. (K) 

36.00 

10, 620 

10,200 

12,348 

Florida... 

70 

74 

78 

64.00 ! 

60 00 

40.00 

3,780 

3, 700 

3,1’20 

Kentucky 

473 

464 

464 

37.00 

41.00 

47.00 

17, 501 

19,024 

21,806 

Tennessee 

462 

434 

425 1 

31.00 

34.00 

41.00 

14,322 

14, 756 

17,426 

Alabama 

365 

340 

350 j 

26.00 

29.00 

32. 00 

9, 490 

9,860 

11,200 

Mississippi.. . .. 

411 

379 

379 ’ 

24.00 

28. 00 

32.00 

9,864 

10,612 

12, 128 

Arkansas . _ 

382 

374 

374 

25.00 

28.00 

33. 00 

9, 550 

10, 472 

12, 342 

I./Oiiisiana 

206 

200 

210 

37.00 

34.00 

30.00 

7,022 

6,800 

7,660 

Oklahoma. 

582 

570 

681 

34.00 

40.00 

47.00 

19,788 

22,800 

27,307 

Texas 

985 

936 

973 

33.00 

:i4.00 

45. 00 

32,605 

31,824 

43, 785 

Montana . . 

187 

192 

188 

60.00 i 

64.00 

,54.00 

9, 350 i 

10,368 

10, 162 

Idaho.. . 

160 

16:^ 

170 

50.00 

64 (K) 

65 00 

8,000 1 

10,432 

11,050 

Wyoming. . . 

66 

69 

70 

50.00 

55.00 

62.00 

3,300 

3,795 

4,340 

Colorado 

224 

224 

224 

4,5. 00 

50.00 

56.00 

10,080 

11,200 

12,644 

Now Mexico.. 

64 

64 

64 

45.00 

46. 00 

48.00 

2,880 

2,944 

3,072 

Arizona 

37 

32 

36 

70. 00 i 

70 00 

80.00 

2,590 

2,240 

2,800 

Utah 

87 

1 

88 

1 

89 

68.00 

68.00 

72.00 

5,046 

5,984 

6,408 

Nevada 

1 

19 

20 

20 ; 

60.00 j 

7,5.00 

80.00 

1,140 

1,500 

1,600 

Washington, _ 

283 

275 

264 

65.00 

66.00 

74.00 

18, 395 

18,160 

19, 536 

©regon i 

225 

214 

214 

60.00 

eaoo 

65.00 

13,500 

12,840 

13, 910 

Csdifornia 

679 

696 

596 

73.00 

77. 00 

78.00 

42,267 i 

45,892 

46,488 

United States 

22,481 

22, 148 

21, 824 

6a 67 

67. 37 

62 41 

1, 139,169 

1, 270, 521 

1, 361, 968 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 



lass YIIAIIBOOK OP AQRIOULTORB, tm 

TabiiB 350.' — Heifers 1 to $ years old being kept for milk covie: Number Jan* 1. 

19$6-19$7 


[Thousands— i. e.. 000 omitted] 


State 

1926 

1926 

19271 

State 

1925 

1926 

1927 » 

State 

1925 

1926 

1027 » 

Me 

31 

31 

31 

S. Dak 

127 

110 

118 

La 

44 

37 

41 

N. H 

16 

16 

15 

Nebr__ 


131 

124 

Okla 

127 

101 

112 

vt 

46 

46 

47 

Kans 

148 

133 

120 

Tex 

194 

194 

175 

Mn<w 

19 

18 

18 

Del 

6 

6 

A 

Mont 

36 

35 

85 

B. I 

2 

2 

2 

Md 

26 

24 

25 

Idaho 

38 

38 

40 

Conn-- - 

17 

14 

14 









K. Y 

182 

168 

178 

Va 

55 

48 

48 

Wyo--, 

14 

15 

14 

N. J 

12 

12 

16 

W. Va 

29 

28 

24 

Colo 

48 

47 

47 

Pa 

129 

116 

124 

N. C 

66 

49 

56 

N. Mex 

11 

13 

14 

OWo 

152 

140 

160 

S. C 

37 

30 

30 

Ariz 

10 

8 

10 

Ind 

111 

101 

112 

Ga 

84 

73 

84 

Utah 

21 

21 

21 

111 

189 

164 

180 









Mich 

146 

149 

163 

Fla-- 

16 

17 

18 

Nev 

I 6 

6 

6 

Wis 

364 

331 

361 

Ky 

65 

61 

67 

Wash 

67 

66 

55 

Minn 

306 

300 

321 

Tenn 

88 

74 

82 

Oreg 

44 

44 

44 

Iowa 

273 

245 

245 

Ala- - 

83 

1 77 

87 

Calif 

132 

j 137 

137 

Mn 

172 

169 

177 

TVliws 

87 

77 

82 





N. Dak 

127 

! 122 

124 

Ark 

91 

82 

' 92 

U. S-_ 

4,195 

3,909 

4,080 


Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 


Table 361. — Cattle: Numbers in countries having 160^000 or over^ pre-war and 

years 1921-1926 


[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Countries 

Month of esti- 
mate 

Pre- 
war > 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 1926 

! - 

1926 

NOBTH AMEBIC A 

Canada 

June 

6,551 
68,676 
« 6, 1/,S 

657 

411 

350 

S35 

2,917 ! 

10,206 

67,184 

9,720 

67,264 

9,246 

66,156 

»2,363 

« 

246 

9,481 
64,607 
» 2, 188 

233 

9,307 
61, 996 

9,160 
* 59, 148 
5,121 

564 

United States * 


Mexico... 

June 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES 

Guatemala 

July 

297 

0 466 

319 

245 

Honduras (Republic of) 


Salvador 







Nicaragua 

i 

1,200 






Costa Rica - 


477 

4,771 

677 

420 
4,877 
636 
» 158 

404 

6,085 

701 

6 161 

4:53 

4,000 


Cuba - 

December ^ 



Dominican Republic 

May 

647 

9 m 


Porto Rico - 


SIO 

» 144 


Total North Amer- 
ica, Central Amer- 
ica, and West In- 
dies, comparable all 
periods 




i 

66,784 
76, 110 

77, 687 
88,090 

77,303 

88,290 

1 

75,648 

86,700 

74,201 
85, .360 

71,458 
! 84,060 

68,872 

Estimated total w 





Division of Statistical and Uistorioal Research. Census returns are in italics; other returns are in roman. 

» Average for five-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

» Revised estimated of Division of Crop and Livestock E.stimates, I921-192<i. These figures are made 
on the basis of census figures of 1920 and 1925, of annual assessment data, and other information. The 
estimates prepared in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan, 1 
basis, and Including all animals in towns and villages as well as on farms and ranges ore as follows: Average, 
68,900,000; 1921, 67,200,000; 1922, 67,700,000; 1923, 68,900,000; 1924, 68,200,000; and 1925, 06,600,000. 

* The number of cattle on Jan, 1, 1927, is officially estimated at 67,521,000. No 1927 column has been 
added as so few estimates are available for that year up to date. 

* Year 1902. 

> Incomplete. 

« Year 1918. 

J Year 1908. 

< Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. I of the following year, i. e., figures 
for numbw of cattle in Prance as of Dec. 31, 1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

* Year 1920. 

10 These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others. 
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TABiifl ffutnbert iti countries htwino ISOfOOO or ovstf pro^or and 

years 1921-1926 — Continued 


[Thotuands—i. e., 000 omitted) 


Countries 

Month of esti- 
mate 

Pre- 

war 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

SOUTH AHEBICA 

Colombia 


4,000 

2,004 

i 

9,m 

2,600 

11 1,600 

13 1,000 



“ 6, 391 



Venesuela 

* 

2,778 



' 

Ecuador 






Peru 

February- April. 


1,302 

1,293 




Bolivia 

734 

1,780 
30, 705 

» «, Ids 

4,422 


671 

1,918 


Chile 



1,996 




Brazil » 

^.ptejmber 

» 

n 7, 802 
*6,600 1 
^“) 1 




Uruguay 




8,433 
“ 4,000 



Paraguay 

beoembor « 



“4,300 


Argentina 

do « 

(U) 

37,066 


South America, esti- 
mated total w__ 





80,300 

(E 

6,617 
1,143 
6, 197 
1, 095 

8 2,736 
2,691 

2,063 
1, 487 
13, 217 
3,397 
h4i 

*6,624 

16,807 ; 
2,320 ' 
1377 j 

stimate^ 

5,728 
1. 147 
6,167 
(1, 160) 

average 

6,823 
1, 194 
4,963 
1, 131 

. 1921-19: 

5,894 

1,164 

6,004 

1,114 

26, ‘ 101,6- 

6,163 
1,206 
4,659 
1, 161 

10) 

6,262 
1, 196 
4,614 
1,200 

EUROPE 

England and Woles 

June 

6,843 
1,208 
4, 847 

17 1, 134 
3,069 
2,717 

2,062 
1,926 
16,338 
2,687 
18 70S 1 

6,590 
1,443 
18, 474 
2,356 
4,596 

2,150 1 
6, 155 
665 
2,048 
5,648 

8,351 
918 
912 
528 
1,605 
30, 132 

Scotland 1 

do 

Ireland i 

do 

Norway 

do 

Sweden 

do 

Denmark 

July ' 

2,525 

2,528 

2,667 

2,768 

2,810 

Holland 

May-Tuna.. ... 

Belgium 

December * 

1,616 
13,343 ‘ 
S,718 

1, 617 
13, 576 
3, 297 

1,603 

13,749 

3,435 

1, 628 
14,025 
8,436 
768 

1,656 

14,873 

3,794 

France 

do* 

Spain 

do* 

Portugal 


Italy 13 

March-Apnl ; 

April 



“ 7,000 


Swltawrland 




1,687 

“17,202 

Germany. 

December * 

16,791 

16,316 

‘•16,691 

17,326 

Austria 

December- April 
Decembe»‘ * 

Ceechoslovakia 


“4,607 

1,896 

3,813 


4,091 

1, 847 

Hungary 

April j 

1,828 

4,090 

766 

1,819 

3,902 

684 

1,020 

8,796 

Yugoslavia *3 i 

January ' 

6, Oil 
689 

g,m 

4,876 

8,132 

849 

800 

443 

1,792 

29,760 

Greece i* ' 



Bulgaria >• 

December * 


1,560 

5,583 




6,721 

6,932 

6,739 

8,800 
1,262 
905 
602 
1,864 
37, 717 

5,219 

Rumania ** _.j 

Poland 1 


Lithuania 


1,021 
810 
b27 
1,844 
27, 747 

1, 286 
911 
513 
1,865 
33,042 

1,330 

916 

655 


Latvia 

June _ _ 

055 

690 

Estonia _ i 


Finland ! 

September 

Russia.. - 

Summer 

89, im 


Total Europe, com- 
parable all periods. 
Estimated toval i® 


61, 156 

133,140 

56,670 

127, 320 

68,127 

126,640 

67,696 

131,720 

68,467 

137,660 

69,405 

140,000 

69,890 






* Average for five-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period exoept as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

* The number of cattle on Jan. 1, 1927, is officially estimated at 67,521,000. No 1927 column has been 
added as so few estimates are available for that year up to date 

• Year 1918. 

^ Year 1W8. 

■ Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e,, figurex 
for number of cattle In France as of Dec. 31, 1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

• Year 1020. 

*0 These totals Include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough esiimatca- 
for some others. 

» Unofficial. 

» Year 1917. 

Buffaloes included. 

“ Year 1916. 

w Pre-war filguie census, June, 1914. Annual official estimates for 1921 and 1922 as follows: 1921, 27,043,000 
and 1922, 28.138,000. These figures have not been used in table as 1022 census showed such a large in- 
CTMM that these estimates are probably too low. 

" Numbers in rural communities only. 

September. 

Year 1906. 

No census was made as of December, 1923, which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
l^jin this taWe, as explained in Note 8, so the figure for October, 1923, h^been u^d. 

The number on Dec. 1, 1^ is officially estimated at 15,196.000. This would be pla^d in a 19^ 
ooluxnn, as exi^aiiied in Note 8. This column has not been added as so few figures are available for 1977 

as yet. 



IIMO 
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Tabub 851.— Caitle: Jfwmbers in eountriet hamna 160,000 or oner, pTo-war arid 
years 19S1-10 $& — Continued 

[Thouflands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Countries wm 


Morocco 676 

Algeria September 1» 112 

Tunis 106 

French West Africa (er- t 

eluding Sudan). 

French Sudan 

Nigeria- i 

French Cameroon 

Egypt”-- September 1,316 

Anglo Egyptian Sudan,. 

Italian SomaJUand February. 

Eritrea (Italian) 617 

Kenya Colony March-June 754 

Uganda 666 


French Equatorial Africa. 
Bclgian Congo 


Portuguese East Africa 

(Mozambique) i 

British Southwest A frica 

Bechuanaland 324 

Union of South Africa April-May 6,797 

Basutoland 437 

Bhodesla: 

Northern D(K3eml)er » ... 256 

Southern do * 609 

Swaziland 6o 

Tanganyika Territory 1,489 

Madagascar February 4,890 


1, 683 1. 840 1, 966 

794 "873 892 


910 1,001 

510 486 480 


2, 751 2, 676 2, 864 

480 

1,291 1,416 1,400 

862 814 936 


3, 190 3, 211 3, 417 
1, 227 1, 372 1, 342 


8,667 9,201 9,607 9,606 9,738 L 


231 251 286 

1,517 l,7il 1,801 1,921 2,009 

SU 225 268 270 

S,J47 3,800 4,472 

7,519 7,829 7,810 8,000 


Total Africa, com par- 12,068 

able pre-war to 
1925. 

Estimated totals 10 27,370 


19,023 20,414 21,656 | 22,291 22,744 


(Estimated average, 1 1921-1925, 45,630) 


Turkey. European 
Asiatic. 

Persia 


Syria... I ‘"’241 195 255' ’ 250 

India; ” 

British Decern her- April. 128,461 146,103 145,000 146,210 140,498 150,962 

Native States do 13,258 33,323 34,119 32,950 33,264 31,694 

£eyloni» 1,484 1,599 1,355 1,500 1,383 

”9,115 ”7,278 ”10,275 13,703 ”14,069 

China (includes Turkestan 21,997 

and Manchuria). 

^ftPan December* 1,385 1,376 1,440 1,469 1,469 1,456 

do* 966 1,490 1,624 1,608 1,610 1,605 

Formosa” .do* 473 429 423 409 391 383 


‘Average for five-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries haviiig changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for on© year 
only of numliers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. ^ ® 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year. i. e.. flguree 


* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. e., flguree 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 31, 1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

» Year 1920. 

M These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others. 

" Unofficial. 

” Buffaloes included. 

Excludes southern territory, where there were 15,680 cattl^ in 1923. 

” In addition there were 832,163 buffaloes in pre-war times. 

” Includes 2,048,000 cattle reported in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) in 1920 Ex- 
clusive of this territory the number for the different years ore as follows: 1921, 7,067,000; 1922, 5,2^,000; 
ftiid 1923^ 8|227,000. 

” Includes 3,822,600 in Turkestan and Transcaucasia in 1924. Excluding this territory the number in 
1924 is 10,247,000. 
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Ta bM I 061. GoUls. }futfih&r8 in connirics hovinQ 150*000 ot over, v-tg-wclt Q,nd 
years 1961-1926 — Continued 

(Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Countries 

Month of esti- 
mate 

Pre- 

war 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1928 

AfliA—oontinued 









French Indo-China w 


‘4 4, 016 

3,099 

3,680 





8lam « 


<601 

6,229 

6, 137 

6 270 

7 865 



Philippine Islands 


1,190 

21226 

2,342 

2,349 

2,493 

2,681 


Dut^'Rast Incites: 




Java and Madura 

December ® 

5,091 

5, 029 

6,060 

6,269 

6,421 

6,656 


Outer possessions 

do«... 

1,640 

1,602 

1,874 

1,948 

1,944 

1, 991 


Total Asia, com par- 


172,664 

204,921 

206,206 

208, 753 

214,668 

218, 490 


able pre-war to 



1925. 









Estimated totals — 


209,900 

d 

islimatec 

average 

1921-19 

26, 246,37 

'o) 

OCEANIA 









Australia 

December * 

11,635 

13,600 

14,441 

14 

13, 358 

13,309 


New Ze^and 

January 

g,ogo 

3,129 

3,323 

3, 481 

3,663 

3, 470 

3, 452 

Total, Oceania, com- 









parable aU periods.. 


2,020 

3, 129 

3,323 

3, 481 

3,663 

3, 470 

3, 452 

Estimated total 1 


13, 750 

16,820 

17,960 

18,020 

17, 130 

17,000 





World total, compar 









able all periods 


313, 582 

361, 330 

364, 373 

367,234 

CO 

i 

376, 567 





Estimated world ] 






1 



totals 10 1 


540,570 

(Estimated average 
1 1 ! 

1921-1 

1 

926, 627,840) 

1 1 


» Average for five-year period If available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present bounaancs. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

•» (Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year, i. o., figures 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 8J, 1920, have been put in the 1921 column. 

w These totals Include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates 
for some others 

Buffaloei included. 

1* Year lOlft. 


Table 352 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts at pi'incipal markets and at all markets^ 

1909-1926 


IThousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

South 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

markets 

leport- 

ing* 

Total 
all mar- 
kets re- 
porting 
(0 

1909 . 

3, 340 

426 

1,241 

1, 197 

2,660 

1, 125 

592 

497 

426 

11,504 



1910 

3,A53 

399 

1 208 

1,071 

2, 507 

<224 

565 

604 

439 

11,570 



1911 

3, 463 

2^ 

1 072 

884 

2 ’ 370 

i, 174 

613 

539 

487 

10, 790 



1912 

3 158 

418 

1 200 

1 039 

2^147 

1 ', 017 

494 

624 

431 

10,420 



1913 

2, 888 

4^ 

1 100 

1 185 

2i319 

962 

450 

632 

394 

lOi 329 



1914 

2, 601 

443 

l’ 041 

1, 176 

1, 957 

939 

356 

685 

368 

9, 466 



1916 

2, 085 

424 

’992 

944 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

856 

634 

lO, 057 

” 4 ,' 496* 

14,553 

1916 

3,260 

601 

1,200 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11,920 

6, 756 

17, 676 

1917 

3, 820 

653 

1,405 

1,960 

2,902 

1,720 

670 

1,197 

707 

16,034 

8,032 

23.068- 

1918 

4,448 

728 

1,609 

1,865 

3, 320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16. 781 

' 8,614 

28.296 

1919 

4,263 

824 

1,473 

1,267 

3, 086 

1,976 

750 

1,491 

8J4 

! 15,932 

8,691 

24,623 

1920 

3,840 

617 

1.264 

1,134 

2,500 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

762 

13, 725 

8, 472 

22,197 

1921 

3, 640 

482 

1,077 

984 

2, 469 

1,435 

658 

985 

620 

12, 150 

7,637 

19,787 

1922 

1 3,934 

656 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1,744 

1 655 

1,387 

747 

M, 690 

8.627 

23, 217 

1923 

3,918 

620 

1,390 

1, 258 

3,208 

1,793 

I 709 

1 1,349 

759 

15,013 

8. 198 

23,211 

1924 

3,997 

830 

1,385 

1,392 

3,043 

1, 863 

i 720 

1,323 

836 

16, 189 

8,606 

33,696 

1926 

1 3,871 

587 

1. 444 

1, 370 

2,958 

1,709 

t 734 

: 1,636 

897 

16,206 

8,861 ! 

24,067 

1928 

4,012 

629 

1,528 

1,186 

2,617 

1,816 

679 

1 

1,910 

969 

16,242 

8,630 

23,872 


T)i vision of Statistical and nistorical Research. Prior to im figures compiled froni y^bpoks of .'jpek- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of tbo re^»orting service of the Divi^n of Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool. Receipts 1900-1908 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 840, Table 435. 


* Totals for all markets not available prior fo 1915 



Total 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

•Complete information for 1915 and 1916, partiwilarly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 

Table 354. — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter ^ and stacker and feeder 
shipments from public stockyards, 19SS-1926 

[In thousands — i. e., 000 omitted] 

Receipts Local slaughter Stocker and^eeder ship- 

Market 

1923 I 1924 I 1926 1926 1923 I 1924 I 1025 I 1926 1923 1924 I 1025 I 1926 


Albany, N. Y.. 
Amarillo, Tex.. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Angi^ta, Qa... 
Baltimore, Md. 


BostcHi, Mass 

Buffalo, N.Y- 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


Chicago, lU 3,918 3,997 3,871 4,012 2,813 2,890 2,860 2,961 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, Ill- 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


426 442 432[ 413 230] 242 246 248 

278 286 293 260 2^ 256 264 241 


620 630 587 


283 303 

1,386 1,444 


131 159 175 159 361 


Fort Worth, Tex . 1,258 1,392 

Fostoria, Ohio 12 11 

Indianapolis, Ind 528 560 

Jacksonville, Fla 7 6 

Jersey City, N. J 673 711 


1,370 1,186 
12 9 


Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lafayette, Ind... 
Lancaster, Pa — 
Laredo, Tex 


2,617 1,659 1,552 1,631 1,469 


(') (0 
132 87 


21 19 

2 1 


6 6 
143 112 


0 ) (^) 

191 222 

2 1 

45 39 

0 ) (») 


82 74 

10 8 


183> 252 247 268 173 242 286 

256 231 240 216 98 93 108 

9 6 6 5 2 2 2 

22 19 24 48 11 11 17 


Los Angele^CaUf. 183^ 262 247 268 173 242 235 266 9 9 11 11 

Louis^e. Ky 26« 231 240 216 98 93 108 102 32 22 24 18 

Marion, Ohio 9 6 6 6 2 2 2 1 0) 0) (0 0) 

M«Hnphl8, Tenn 22 19 24 48 ll ll 17 26 7 6 4 11 

Milwaukee. Wis 6ia .532 6881 640 471 494 647 687 16 14 11 10 

DivIsioQ of Ststistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting servioe <A the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter represents number driven out from public 
stockyards for local slaughter. 

» Not over 600. 
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Ta«Z 4S 354*-^attie and calms : Receipts f local slaughter ^ and stacker and feeder 
shipmerUs from public stockyards, Continued 


[In thousands—i. e., 000 omittedj 


Mar^t 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder ship- 
ments 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1923 

19?4 

1926 

1926 

Montgomery, Ala 

75 

77 

73 

94 

7 

10 

6 

8 

7 

10 

6 

9 

Moultrie, Oa 

Mancie, ind 

6 

7 

6 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

(0 

0) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N. J 

96 

100 

116 

i 109 

51 

61 

56 

67 

9 

10 

11 

9 

41 

46 

41 

42 

37 

43 

37 

38 

3 

3 

4 

» 

New Orleans, La 

207 

212 

206 

1 202 

168 

178 

173 

166 

21 

11 

10 

1 12 

New York, N. Y 

216 

218 

222 

1 227 

216 

217 

222 

226 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

74 

99 

100 

? 90 

16 

36 

40 

39 

11 

9 

12 

4 

Ogden, Utah 

122 

155 

163 

164j 

16 

14 

10 

13 

46 

59 

64 

64 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

414 

388 

404 

340 

279 

290 

306 

249 

70 

46 

68 

48 

Omaha, Nobr — 

1,793 

1,863 

1,709 

1,816 

997 

1, 104 

1,060 

1,165 

586 

467 

383 

392 

Pasco, Wash 

2 

6 

7 

4 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

Peoria, 111 — 

38 

46 

56 

70 

17| 

18 

17 

19 

4 

7 

6 

6 

PhUadelphia, Pa 

179 

192 

188 

183 

172 

189 

186 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

821 

909 

887 

918 

176 

172 

179 

176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

168j 

1751 

176 

164 

98 

106 

112 

102 

10 

10 

10 

7 

1611 

108 

112 

96 

1 

1 

1 

2 

46 

41 

45 

37 

Richmond, Va 

32? 

33! 

39 

37 

24 

26 

27 

25 

3 

2 

1 

1 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

709 

720| 

734 

679 

444 

469 

529 

494 

170 

142 

118 

103 

South St. Paul, Minn 

l,340i 

1,323? 

1,636 

1,910 

851 

928 

1, 162 

1,294 

348 

272 

322 

418 

San Antonio, Tex 

S^tle, Wash 

163? 

183? 

167 

146 

63 

60 

67 

66 

66 

63 

63^ 

23 

66 

04 

57 

64 

65 

62 

66 

. 63 

0) 

0 

0) ? 

0 

Sioux City, Iowa 

769‘ 

836 

897‘ 

969 

341 

402 

486 

522 

308 

264 

260 

317 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

Spokane, Wash..., 

30 

14 

24| 

36 

11 

6 

10 

13 

14 

7 

12 

20 

46 

55 

60 

66 

28 

28 

35 

32 

8 

13 

12 

10 

Springfield, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

7 

9 

13 

14 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

25 

26 

24 

28 

13 

13 

11 

17 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Washington, D. C 

32 

33 

361 

32 

31 

32 

37 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita, Kans 

417 

389 

417 

330 

104 

125 

139 

121 

198 

183 

199 

162 

Discontinued * 

17 

4 

(0 

0 

14 

2 

0) 

0 

1 

(0 

0 

0 

Total 

23,211 

23, 605 

24, 067 

:a,872 

13,030 

13,860 

14, 462 

14, 360 

4, 653 

3,978 

3,823 

3,712 


* Not over 600. 

• Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 


Tablb 355 . — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock* 

yards, 1916-1926 


[Thousands— i. e.. 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

19161.... 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3, 847 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

720 

344 

4,803 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

366 

6, 013 

1919 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,286 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

680 

663 

280 

4, 102 

1921 

205 

166 

236 

238 

214 1 

209 

122 

366 

395 

622 

497 

245 

3,504 

1922 

233 

243 

282 1 

235 

359 1 

259 

223 

469 

630 

864 

710 

357 

4,864 

1923 

281 

210 

199 

Z^Z 

300 j 

234 

223 

480 

631 

786 j 

624 

353 

4,663 

1934 

243 

170 

174 

239 

275 1 

201 

169 

306 

680 

"768 ? 

549 

309 

1 3, 978 

1926 

307 

176 

230 

271 

216 

154 

24,3 

360 

427 

717 

489 

333 

3,823 

1926 

225 

177 

184 

202 

218 

169 ! 

i 

198 1 

252 

i 

622 

1 

694 

670 

301 

3, 712 


Division of Statistical and Histoiioal Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meals, and Wool. 

» Complete information for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 



tUA YEABBOOK OF AGBICXJLTtJlUB. im 

Tajbls 356 . — Cuttle and ealvee: Receipts^ local elau^hter^ and Hacker and feeder 
shipments at certain puhlic stockyards, t9£€ 

lln thousandft—l. e., 000 ©mittedl 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May: 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.! 

DOc. 

Total 

Cfeioago, ni.: 














Receipts 

321 

281 

342 

307 

317 

330 

298 

322 

875 

309 

399 

327 

4,012 

2,961 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

238 

206 

267 

225 

244 

256 

233 

237 

267 

266 

285 

227 

shipments 

16 

16 

12 

11 

10 

9 

11 

13 

42 

46 

36 

10 

240 

Denver, Colo.: 


Receipts.. 

42 

21 

34 

28 

60 

27 

18 

25 

44 

88 

110 

47 

529 

Local'slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

14 

10 

14 

14 

1.3 

14 

10 

13 

16 

15 

16 

11 

159 

shipments 

26 

7 

12 

11 

30 

13 

5 

9 

20 

69 

81 

80 

303 

East St! I^uls, DL: 





Receipts 

105 

! 88 

95 

86 

110 

139 

139 

100 

185 

163 

151 

105 

1,526 

533 

Local'slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

42 

36 

40 

31 

39 

47 

42 

62 

54 

54 

60 

86 


shipments 

7 

1 6 

6 

4 

5 

8 

10 

7 

19 

17 

15 

9 

112 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 








Receipts. 

105 

70 

67 

06 

120 

107 

97 

80 

101 

117 

129 

96 

1, 185 
761 

Localslaughtor 

Stocker and feeder 

73 

49 

49 

54 

62 

66 

70 

56 

65 

76 

79 

62 



16 

16 

12 

i 31 

27 

10 

11 

11 

13 

28 

26 

21 

222 

Kansas' City, Mo.: 

Receipts 

176 

150 

166 

141 

159 

171 

196 

296 

342 

350 

290 

179 

2,617 

1,459 

Local "slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

106 

96 

111 

91 

103 

112 

120 

140 

157 

164 

151 

118 


shipments. 

44 

37 

37 

39 

32 

31 

39 

60 

136 

1 

140 

109 

48 

761 

Omaha, Nebr.: 


Reo^pts 

130 

114 

150 

! 123 

134 

160 

136 

157 

217 

219 

154 

121 

1,816 
1, 165 

Local daughter 

Stocker and feeder 

89 

80 

j 106 

85 

94 

1 

112 

99 

101 

117 

106 

89 

87 

shipments.. 

24 

17 

19 

12 

9 

9 

16 

31 

79 

99 

50 

28 

392 

Sioux City, Iowa; 

Receipts 

81 

63 

75 

(iO 

60 

76 

81 

76 

110 ’ 

132 

83 

73 ' 

969 

Loed slaughter 

Stoc^ker and feeder 

47 

38 

41 

44 

38 

43 

48 

40 

45 I 

67 

37 

44 

622 

shipments 

18 

17 

18 

10 

12 

18 

22 

23 

50 

70 

37 

22 

317 

South St. Joseph, 

Mo.: 

Receipts 

56 

48 

56 

42 

51 

50 

62 

02 

75 

72 ! 

65 

i 

50 

679 

Local daughter 

Stocker and feeder 

41 

37 

40 

36 

39 

38 

41 

44 

51 

46 

1 

44 j 

38 i 

494 

shipments 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

18 

21 

14 

8i 

103 

South St. Paul, 







Minn.: 

Receipts 

122 

117 

148 

128 

139 

144 

164 

147 

194 

250 

220 

137 ! 

1,910 

1,294 

Local slaughter 

Btooker and feeder 

94 

93 

116 

103 

110 

112 

104 

1 

81 

104 

131 

137 

109 

shipments , 

19 

16 

22 

17 

17 

24 

43 

43 

67 

74 

63 

23 

418 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Dlvi^on of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter represents number driven out from public 
stockyards for local slaughter. 



Table 357. — Feeding cattle: Inspected shipments from public stockyards^ 19$6 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Rcfierach. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 



im YBAEBOOi: OF AGBICULTUBii^ im 


TiiBZja BSS,^Farm v^lm of eaiUe other than mith eowe/ hy age groupe, United 
« StcOee, January i, 19t0^i9t7 


Jan. 1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

Jan. 1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2mn 
and over 

1910 

DoUars 

10.92 

DoUart 

17.89 

IhOan 

26.96 

1919 

DoUart 
24. 97 

DdUart 

41.74 

DoUan 

60.41 

1911 

11.72 

19.87 

27.90 

1920 

24.48 

41.00 

69.08 

1912 

12, 14 

2a 09 

29. 12 

1921 

17.44 

29.06 

43.50 

1913 

14.90 

26. 11 

86.38 

1922 

13.41 

22.29 

32.31 

1914 

17.84 

29. 77 

42. IZ 

1923 

14. 69 
14.38 

24. 13 

34.14 

38.34 

1916 

19.06 

31. 21 

46.92 

1924 

24. 10 

1916 

19.08 

31.48 

46.61 

1926 

14. 17 

23.39 

32. 6A 

1917 j 

20. 71 

33.93 

48.63 

1926 

16. 86 

26.99 

36.60 

1918 

23. 44 

38.63 

65.62 

1927 

18.24 

29.41 

89.95 




Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 369 . — Milk cows: Estimated price ^ per head received by producers^ 16th 
of monthf United Siates, 1910-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver 

age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dais. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

JMIs. 

Dollt. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1910-1913 

44.67 

44. 9l 

46. 32 

46.88 

4a 84 

47.00 

46.38 

46.48 

46. 87 

47.42 

47.78 

47.98 

47.99 

1914-1920 

7a 76 

71.64 

72. 71 

74. 12 

74 86 

76. 16 

7a 08 

74.60 

74. 48 

74. 43 

72.73 

72.30 

73.56 

1921-1926- 

66.81 

56.28 

67. 52 

67.64 

67.61 

67.07 

6a 08 

66.60 

65. 49 

66.25 

66. 21 

56.11 

56.29 

1910 

41.18 

4a 35 

41. 76 

42.22 

42.38 

43.46 

42.86 

42.77 

42.68 

43. 2(^ 

43.34 

43.41 

42. 47 

1911 

44.70 

44.48 

46.42 

44.81 

44.64 

43.86 

42.44 

42.26 

42.22 

42.60 

42. 70 

42.72 

43.67 

1912 

42.88 

43.40 

44.09 

46. 14 

46.63 

46.84 

46.41 

46.11 

46.79 

47.30 

47.38 

48.62 

45. 72 

1913 

49.61 

61.42 

54.02 

55. 34 

64.80 

65.20 

64.80 

64.78 

66.78 

66.47 

57.71 

67. 19 

64.76 

1914 

57.99 

60.09 

69.23 

69.60 

69.86 

69.82 

69. 67 

60.72 

59.6b 

69.63 

68. 77 

58.23 

59.34 

1916 

58.47 

67.99 

68.00 

67. 78 

68.20 

68.59 

60.31 

58.34 

68.88i 

68.76 

67. 36 

66. 79 

68.26 

1916- 

67.79 

67.99 

60.61 

6a 68 

60.98 

61.63 

62.04 

61. 32 

61.411 

62. 10 

62. 67 

63.19 

60.95 

1917... 

63.92 

66.93 

68.46 

72.09 

72.78 

72.87 

72.81 

7-2.83 

73.03 

76.79 

76.00 

76.16 

71.86 

1918 

76.64 

78.36 

80.71 

82.46 

84.11 

84.74 

84. 97 

84.06 

8a 21 

85.41 

84. 61 

86. 78 

83.07 

1919 

86. 10 

86. 15 

88, 15 

00. 91 

93.43 

03.84 

94. 61 

94.72 

93.42 

93.43 

93.27 

95. 64 

91.96 

1920 

94.42 

96.27 

94.94 

95.36 

94.66 

94.56 

91.23 

90.60 

80.40 

85.90 

77.66 

70.42 

80. 51 

1921 

66.82 

63.44 

66.37 

64. 35 

62.63 

59.89 

66.66 

66.86 

54.33 

53.39 

53.28 

53.30 

60.10 

1922- 

52.83 

63.54 

64.87 

64.46 

64.76 

64.87 

64.20 

62.67 

62. 79 

62.86 

61. 62 

63. 21 

53.66 

1938 

64.01 

64. 16 

65.29 

66. 14 

56.91 

56. 34 

66.22 

65.46 

66.13 

66. 61 

66.39 

64.66 

66.43 

1924 

1 66.67 

56.49 

66.88 

55.92 

66.37 

66.46 

65.46 

66. 74 

65.64 

64.30 

56.05 

64.00 

55.48 

1925 

64.81 

54.79 

66. 19 

56.86 

57.88 

67. 79 

57.95 

58.26 

58.68 

60.17 

60.60 

6a 38 

67.87 

1926 

1 62.06 

63. 41 

63. 171 

65.66 

6a 63 

6a74 

66.68 

66. 37 

1 6ai2 

66.26 

67.26 

6a74 

65.61 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 As reported by country dealers. 


Table 360 . — Cattle, beef: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers 
in the United States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

Average: 
1910-1913 

Dolls. 

5.08 

Dolls. 

6.00 

Dolls. 

5.09 

Dolls. 

a 01 

DoUs. 

5.03 

DoUs. 
6. 12 

DoUs. 

5.22 

Dolls. 

5.30 

DoUs. 
5. 55 

Dolls. 
6. 67 

DoUs. 
5. 50 

Dolls. 
a 45 

DoUs. 

5 . 24 

1914-1920 

7. 92 

7. 70 

7.53 

7.35 

7.26 

7.43 

7. 55 

7.83 

8. 14 

8. 26 

8. 19 

7.93 

7. 74 

1921-1926 

6. 76 

6.68 

6.62 

6.36 

5.34 

a 62 

6.64 

6.91 

6.07 

0.09 

6.09 

ao3 

6.72 



1010 

4.64 

4. 65 

4.64 

4.48 

4.46 

4.58 

4,67 

4.66 

4.67 

4.69 

4.43 

4.28 

4, 65 

1911 

4.30 

4.43 

4.32 

4.36 

4.37 

4.46 

4. 61 

4.76 

6. 16 

6.36 

a23 

a 17 

4.69 

1912 

6.37 

6.35 

6.36 

6.22 

6.33 

6.40 

6.66 

6.88 

6.06 

a 01 

6.02 

6.98 

6.60 

1913 

6.91 

5.02 

6.05 

6.90 

5.96 

a 04 

6. 16 

6.28 

C.29 

6.33 

6. 32 

6.38 

6. 12 

1914 

a 47 

a38 

6.23 

a 02 

a 01 

5.99 

a93j 

5.92 

6.96 

6. 13' 

a 20 

6.07 

a 12 

1016 

6. 18 

ao6 

6.04 

6.86 

6.75 

6.86 

5.99 

a 37 

6.66 

6.73 

0.91 

a 78 

a24 

1916 

6. 51 

6. 65 

6.37 

6.44 

6.661 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

8.57 

8.70 

8.66 

8.30 

7. 31 

1017 

8. 17 

8.40 

8. 36 

&21 

8.241 

8.33 

8.65 

8.86 

9.73 

10.381 

10.40 

10.07 

8.02 

1018 

1010 

9. 71 
9.82 

9.63 

9.02 

9.33 

8.66 

9. 14 
8.66 

0.28 

8.63 

0.65 

8.99 

10,02 

8.08 

10.34 

0.08 

10.81 

9.20 

10.84 
8. 97 

10.20 

9.321 

9.06 

8.93 

0.85 

9.00 

1920- 

8.66 

8.29 

7. 77 

! 7.16 

a 36 

a32 

6.02 

a 36 

6.08 

6.98 

a 66 

a40 

6.76 

1^1 

6.30 

4.98 

4.81 

4.69 

4.62 

A 76 

a 07 

6.46 

a63 

6.70 

a^ 

6.76 

a 18 

1022- 

a 61 

a44 

6.48 

6.29 

a 28 

6.61 

6.66 

6.68 

6.78 

6.77 

a 82 

6.72 

5.56 

1028 

6.60 

6.70 

5.48 

6.23 

I 5.W 

6.38 

a 47 

6.63 

6.82 

a94 

5.70\ 

aa6 

6.67 

1024 

6.67 

6.68 

6.62 

5.43 

a 35 

6.66 

&O0 

6.18 

a66 

6.48 

6.40i 

6.65 

6.88 

1926 

6.68 

a27 

6.29 

a 14 

6.18 

a 31 

a 42 

a66 

6.66 

a 67 

a^ 

6.46 

a40 

1026 . 

6.29 

6.48 

6.43 

a32 

a4^ 











1 


1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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361 . — CtdveSf veal: Eetimaied price per 100 poundSf received by produoere 
in ike United States ^ 1910-19$6 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Wei|ht- 

average 

Averaise: 

Dells. 

DolU. 

DelU. 

DeOs. 

DelU. 

DelU. 

DiMs. 

DelU. 

DolU. 

DdU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Dells. 

1910-1913^ 

6.51 

6.49 

6. 

67 

a 62 

a 34 

6.64 

a 48 

6.59 

6.78 

6.80 

6.74 

6.74 

aeo 

1914-1920 

9.83 

9.96 

10. 

06 

laio 

9.85 

10.02 

10.30 

10.32 

10. 61 

10. 36 

la 01 

9.89 

10.11 

1921-1923 

&30 

8.53 

8. 

66 

7.98 

7.80 

7.77 

7.88 

7. 94 

8.26 

8.38 

8.00 

7.94 

ao 9 

1910 

6.41 

6.28 

6. 

69 

6.64 

aso 

6.67 

6. 37 

a 29 

6.43 

a 41 

6.39 

ass 

6.42 

1911 

6.60 

6.38 

6, 

48 

6.96 

5.68 

6.72 

5.74 

6.93 

6.11 

a 15 

6. 10 

6.98 

6.04 

1912. 

6.06 

6.07 

a 

11 

6.22 

a 23 

6.33 

a 33 

6.62 

6.83 

6.90 

6.77 

6.88 

a 46 

1913 

7.06 

7.23 

7. 

49 

7.38 

7.17 

7.63 

7.46 

7.63 

7.73 

7.72 

7.70 

7,74 

7.48 

1914 

7.89 

7.90 

7. 

92 

7.68 

7.89 

7.69 

7.80 

8.08 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

7. 61 

7.83 

1915 

7.66 

7.62 

7. 

60 

7.31 

7.36 

7.63 

7.87 

7. 76 

7.80 

7.91 

7.69 

7.61 

7,63 

1916 

7.67 

7.87 

8. 

11 

8.00 

8.08 

8.39 

8.64 

&59 

8. 77 

8.59 

8.60 

8.79 

a 36 

1917 

9. 15 

9.88 

9. 

94 

10.49 

10.48 

10.60 

10.77 

10.66 

11.08 

11. 10 

10.66 

10.98 

10. 51 

191 B 

11. 16 

11. 17 

11. 

33 

11. 71 

11.62 

11.88 

12.33 

12.22 

12.67 

12.36 

11.94 

12. 31 

11.91 

1919 

12.39 

12. 18 

12. 

65 

12.78 

12.11 

12.40 

13.38 

13.43 

13.39 

12.87 

12.66 

12.67 

12. 76 

1920 

12.89 

13. 12 

12. 

98 

12.72 

1 L 60 

11.68 

11.44 

11.64 

11.88 

11.64 

10. 77 

9.27 

11. 80 

1921 

9.34 

9.08 

9. 

06 

7.73 

7.56 

7.43 

7. 37 

7.31 

7.67 

7.61 

7.20 

7. 14 

7. 81 

1922 

7.23 

7.84 

7. 

85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 

7.49 

7. 67 

8. .0 

8. 17 

7.92 

7. 78 

7,68 

1923 

8. 06 

8.37 

8. 

20 

7.78 

7.69 

7.66 

8.00 

aoo 

a 34 

8.37 

7. 85 

7. 76 

7 99 

1924. j 

8.36 

8.61 

8. 

43 

a 33 

a 14 

.7.91 

7.88 

7.94 

ao 9 

8.22 

7.89 

7.84 

8. 12 

1926 

8.60 

8.87 

9. 

21 

8.80 

8.36 

8.18 

8. a 6 

8.80 

9.07 

9.62 

9. 16 

9. 17 

a 86 

1926 

9.44 

9.86 

9. 

76 

0.46 

8.92 

9.66 

9.47 

9.54 

10.06 

10.20 

9.64 

0.44 

9.61 
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Table 362 . — Cattle, beef: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers, 

by States, 1926 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Miir. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

15 

15 . 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

age 


Dolls. 

DeOs. 

DelU. 

DolU. 

DeUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Maine 

7. 10 

7.50 

690 

7.00 

7.60 

6 90 

7.80 

7.30 

7.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.60 

1 . 37 

Now Hampshire 

6.80 

1 7.40 

7. 10 

600 

610 

6 60 

7.00 

630 

640 

600 

6.40 

6.30 

6 58 

Vermont 

1 6.00 

6. 10 

5. 70 

660 

640 

5.20 

6.80 

6 10 

6 90 

6. 10 

6 40 

4.00 

6.35 

Massachusetts 

540 

5.50 

5.80 

660 

600 

6 00 

6. 30 

6 50 

6.40 

6 30 

6 70 

6.60 

5 84 

Rhode Island 

6.00 

6.50 

600 

600 

660 

6 00 

660 

4-80 

600 

5.30 

4.50 

600 

6 59 

Connecticut 

7.30 

a 60 

} 7.20 

8.00 

660 

7.60 

7.50 

620 

7.60 

7.70 

7.80 

8.00 

7.82 

New York 

5.90 

6.40 

620 

I 660 

t 680 

6 20 

6.60 

5.70 

5.70 

6 70 

5.80 

5.00 

6 92 


6. 00 

7. 30 

600 

7.00 

6 00 

7.00 

600 

6 30 


6 00 

5.00 

600 

6 33 

Pennsylvania 

7.90 

7. 70 

7.90 

8.00 

7.60 

7.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.60 

7.40 

7.60 

7.70 

7.68 

Ohio - 

7. 40 

7.30 

7.40 

7.60 

7.40 

7.60 

7.30 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.20 

7. 32 

Indiana 

7.40 

7.20 

7.40 

7.30 

7.60 

7.30 

7.30 

7.10 

7.40 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.10 

7.28 

minois 

7.40 

7. 20 

7. 60 

7.30 

7.60 

7.90 

7.60 

7.30 

7.20 

7.50 

7.40 

7.70 

7.46 

Michigan 

6.70 

6. 70 

6.40 

7. 10 

690 

690 

7. 10 

6.60 1 

660 

6 50 

6.60 

6 60 

6 71 

Wisconsin 

i 5.40 

6. 50 

6.60 

6.00 

6. 10 

6 20 : 

5.^ 

6.70 

6.90 , 

6 60 

6 60 

660 i 

6 73 

Minnesota 

6. 10 

6.40 

640 

660 

6 70 

660 

660 

6 20 

6.60 

610 , 

6 70 

6.00 

632 

Iowa 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 10 

610 

7.70 

aoo 

7.90 

7.90 

620 

640 

7.80 

7.90 

600 

Missouri 

6.90 

7.30 

7.60 

7.40 

7.40 

7.40 

7.30 

7.00 

7.20 

7. 40 

7. 30 

7.30 

7.28 

North Dakota . -3 

5.60 

6.70 

690 1 

690 

6 10 

600 

6. 80 

6 60 

6 40 

6 40 

6 30 

6. 30 

6. 67 

South Dakota I 

7. 10 

6 70 

7.20 1 

7. 10 

7.00 

7.30 

6 80 

6 60 

6. 70 

6 90 

6.90 

6 70 

692 

Nebraska 

8. 10 

7.80 

8. 10 i 

6 10 

7.90 

8.00 i 

7.90 

7.70 

6 30 

600 

7.90 

7.70 

7.96 

Kansas 

7.30 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.40 

7.40 

7.60 

7.00 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

7.00 

7.32 

Delaware ... 

H. 00 

7. 70 

6 00 

6 50 

8.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7 60 

600 

7.50 

7.00 

7. 75 

Maryland 

Virginia 

7. 60 

7.90 

7.60 

600 

7.90 

8.00 ! 

8 20 

7.90 

7.60 

7. 70 

7.70 

7.70 

7. 81 

6. 10 

6.30 

6 40 

6.60 

660 

6 30 j 

6.50 

630 

6.20 

6.20 

6 90 

6. 10 

628 

West Virginia 

7. 10 

6.70 

7.00 

680 

6 70 

7.10 

6.80 

680 

660 i 

660 

6.40 

660 

6 76 

North Carolina 

4.90 

6. 10 

6.60 

630 

600 

670 ' 

6.30 

6 00 

6 00 

6 90 

6.90 

660 

5.68 

South Carolina 

4.30 

4. 50 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

4.70 ; 

4.60 

4.40 

4.40 

4.50 

4.60 

4. 60 

4. 52 

Georgia 

Florida 

3. 70 

4.20 

4. 10 

4.80 

4.60 

4.60 1 

4.60 

4. 10 

4.30 

4.40 

4. 10 

4.00 

4.28 

4.30 

6.30 

4.90 

4.90 

4.60 

6.00 I 

4.20 

4.00 

4.60 

4.30 

4.60 

t 4. 40 

4. 68 

Kentucky 

6. 10 

6.60 

6.50 

6 60 

6.60 

6 50 

6 40 

6.60 

6 40 

6.30 

6.30 

6. 40 

1 6 42 

Tennessee 

6,00 

6. 10 

6.50 

630 

660 ! 

660 

640 

5.70 

649 

6.40 

6 40 

660 

6 41 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. . 

3.60 
3. 60 

8.70 

3.60 

4.20 

3.60 

4.20 

3.90 

4. 10 
3.90 

4. 10 
4. 10 

3.90 

3.90 

4.00 

4.00 

4.20 

690 

3. 90 
4.20 

4.00 

3.70 

4. oa 
3.80 

3.99 

3.82 

Arkansas 

4. 10 

4. 00 

4.00 

4.30 

4.60 

4.50 

4.20 

4.30 

4.20 

4, 20 

4. 10 

4. 10 

4. 22 

Louisiana 

4. 60 

4.40 

4 50 

4.60 

4.60 

610 

4.40 

4. 10 

4.70 

5.00 

6.00 

i 4.80 

4.64 

Oklahoma 

6. 10 

6.70 

660 

6 20 

6.40 

6 70 

6 50 

680 

6.60 

5. 40 

! 660 

6. 60 

5. 51 

Texas 

4. 80 

4. 80 

6 60 

6 40 

6.40 

6.20 

6 30 

6 00 

6.30 

6. 40 

6 20 

660 

6 24 

Montana 

6. 20 

6.30 

6 50 

680 

6 70 

6 30 

670 

6 60 

6.00 

6.20 

610 

600 

6 28 

Idaho 

6.90 

6. 20 

6 20 

630 

620 

6 10 

6.90 

6.90 

6.90 

6. 10 

6. 70 

1 600 

6.08 

Wyoming 

Color^o 

New Mexico 

6.60 

6.50 

6.60 

6.30 
7. 10 
5.60 

660 

7.30 

6.00 

600 

7.70 

630 

690 
7.00 
6 00 

6.40 

7.40 
6.00 

6 80 
7. 10 
600 

600 

7 10 
6 70 

690 

6.80 

680 

6 40 
660 
6 00 

6.30 

660 

630 

660 

660 

630 

6 48 
6 97 
67S 
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Tabus 362. — Catde, heef: Estimated prices per 100 pounds ^ received by producer^, 
by States^ 188^— Continued 


State 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 


May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Se:gt. 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 

Aritooa 

B 

DoZZa. 
ft. 40 

Dolls. 

6.70 


DoZZ*. 

6.20 

DoUs. 
6. 10 

DolU. 

6.70 

DqU8. 
6. 10 

JOoZZa. 
6. 10 


DoZZt. 

5.90 

DoOs. 

6.60 

DolU. 

6.27 

Utah 

yg 

■iltM 

6.40 

6.80 

7.10 

6.40 

6.20 

5.80 

6. 70 


6.10 


6.32 

Nevada 

Hnl 

7.60 


6.60 

6.80 

6.60 

7.00 

6.70 

Emms 

6.60 


6.72 

Washington i 


6.70 

6.60 


■ifol 

iivrii 

5.60 

6.00 

5.40 

5.70 

6.20 


6.10 

Oregon 

ft. 7n 

7.60 

6.90 



6.20 

6.60 

6.50 

6.80 

RVTil 

6.70 


6.78 

Oaliiornia 


7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

7.20 

6.60 

6.50 

6.60 

6.70 

6.00 

6.70 


6.95 



United States — 

1 


6.42 

6.66 


6.67 

6.66 

6.46 

6.20 

6.48 

6.43 

6.32 

6.42 

6.46 


Table 363. — Calves, veal: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers, 

by States, 1926 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May. 

16 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Dee. 

16 

Aver- 

age 


DolU. 

DoOs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Maine- 

10. 6C 

11.80 

10,70 

10.80 

1610 

16 40 

10.30 

10.20 

11.20 

11. 00 

11.00 

16 30 

10.70 

New Hampshire 

11. 10 

11.60 

11.60 

10.80 

16 60 

11. 40 

11.60 

11.20 

11.80 

11.60 

10.90 

11. 10 

11.27 

Vermont 

10.70 

11.60 

10.30 

10. 50 

9.80 

10.40 

10.90 

10.30 

16 70 

10. 40 

11.00 

10.40 

16 68 

Massachusetts 

10.50 

12.00 

11. 70 

11. 10 

11.60 

12.30 

11.80i 

12. 60 

12.60 

11. 80 

12.20 

11.20 

11. 77 

Khode Island 


12, 60 

12.20 


12.20 

13.00 

14. 00 

13. 00 

12. 60 

13. 60 

12. 60 

13. 60 

12, 91 

Connecticut 

13. 10 

13, 00' 

12,50 

13.00 

13. 10 

13, 10 

13.10 

13.00 

13.20 

13. 40 

13, 10 

13.30 

13.06 

New York 

12. 10 

12,201 

12.00 

11.80 

10.80 

11. 60 

11.60 

11.80 

12.20 

12. 70i 

12.30 

12.00 

11.91 

New Jersey— 

13.70 

14. 201 

13.60 

13.00 

13.90 

14. l6 

13.00 

14.20l 

13.60 

13. 60i 

14.00 

14.60 

16 82 

Pennsylvania- 

12.20 

13.00 

12.30 

13.00 

16 90 

11.60 

11.60 

11.86 

12.60 

12. 40 

12. 40 

12.30 

12. 18 

Ohio 

11.90 

12. 10 

12.00 

11.30 

16 70 

11.20 

11.20 

11. 30 

16 10 

12.60 

11.80 

11.60 

11.63 

Indiana 

11.00 

11. 70 

11.60 

16 80 

16 20 

11. 10 

16 70 

11.30 

11.70 

12.40 

11. 10 

11.00 

11.22 

Illinois 

11.00 

11.30 

1C. 80 

10. 10 

9.90 

11.20 

10.80 

10.50 

11. 60 

11.80 

10.60 

10.70 

16 86 

Michigan 

12,60 

12. 60 

11.80 

11.60 

11.00 

11.60 

11.90 

11. 80 

12.70 

13.00 

11.70 

12. 10 

12.02 

Wisconsin 

10.20 

10.30 

10.30 

9.10 

8.80 

10.40 

16 00 

16 60 

11.30 

11.80 

9.90 

9.60 

10.14 

Minnesota 

9.40 

9.60 

10.20 

9.20 

8.70j 

9.90 

9.60 

9.40 

10.30 

10.30 

9. 10 

6 70 

9.63 

Iowa 

9.50 

10.00 

10.20 

9. lOi 

8.90 

16 00 

9.90 

10. 10 

10.30 

16 90 

9.60 

9.00 

9.84 

MissourL- 

9.30 

9.60 

9,00 

9.06 

9.00 

9. 60 

9.10 

9.00 

16 00 

10.70 

10.00 

9.60 

9.63 

North Dakota 

8. 30 

a50 

8.00 

8.26 

6 30 

6 60 

6 60 

6 50 

6 60 

6 90 

7.80 

7.80 

6 38 

South Dakota 

8.80 

8.70 

9.00 

8.80| 

8.30 

9.00 

6 70 

8.20 

6 90 

6 80 

6 20 

6 10 

6 62 

Nebraska — 

8.30 

8. 70 

9.20 

9.06 

8.60 

9.30 

9.00 

6 70 

9.30 

9.00 

9.00 

0.40 

696 

Kansas 

8.70 

9.30 

9, 10 

8.60 

8.60 

9.00 

6 80 

8.50 

9. 70 

10. 00 

9. 10 

6 60 

6 90 

Delaware- 

13.50 

14,20 

13. 30i 

13. 60| 

13.00 

13. 00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.20 

14. 60 

14.00 

13.80 

13.67 

Maryland 

12. 00 

12.80 

12.50 

12. 10 

11.90i 

11. 6o; 

11.60 

10.90 

12. 40 

12.90 

12 20 

12. 70 

12.18 

Virginia 

9.90 

10.50 

9. 40 

16 40 

9.10 

9.60 

8.90 

8.70 

9.60 

10. 21) 

10. 10 

16 60 

9.76 

West Virginia 

9.00 

10. 10 

9.40 

9.80 

8.90 

9.30, 

9.20 

9.80 

6 40 

9. 60 

9.20 

1610 

9.39 

North Carolina. 

8 30 

8.90 

7.80 

8.80 

6 60 

6 00 

6 30 

7.60 

7.30 

6 60 

8.30 

7.70 

617 

South Carolina 

5.78 

6,20 

6.00 

6 80 

6.40 

6.90 

6,70 

6.90 

6. 30 

6.40 

6.20 

6.80 

6.03 

Georgia. 

6.80 

6 30 

5.70 

6 60 

6 20 

6 00 

7.10 

7.00 

6. 70 

6. 40 

A 00 

6.40 

626 

Florida 

6.00 

8.00 

6 00 

7.00 

6 00 

7. 00 

6.00 

6.20 

6.00 

0. 40 

6.00 

7.00 

6 43 

Kentucky 

9. 10 

16 30 

9.90 

16 00 


9.90 

9.60 

9.90 

16 10 

16 40 

9.70 

9.70 

9.80 

Tennessee 

6.40 

7.40 

7. 10 

7.60 

6.76 

7.00 

1 7.20 

7. 10 

i 7.70 

7. 70 

7.40 

1 7.60 

7.24 

Alabama 

5.20 

5.30 

6.60 

5.70 

: 6. 40 

6.70 

6.70 

5.60 

6.30 

5.90 

6.80 

6.00 

6 67 

Mississippi 

6.00 

5.50 

6.80 

6.90 

6.70 

5.70 

6.70 

6.00 

1 5.60 

6.60 

6. 40 

6.00 

6 70 

Arkansas 

5.50 

5. 70 

6. 10 

6 90 

6. 96 

6 70 

6.80 

6.90 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

6.70 

608 

Louisiana- 

5.60 

7.00 

600 

6 60 

5.96 

7. 00 

C.O0 

6. 70 

6.60 

7. 30 

6. 30 

6.60 

6 37 

Oklahoma 

6,70 

7.40 

I 7.30 

6 70 

6 90 

7. 60l 

6.90 

6.90 

7.60 

7.30 

7. 40 

7.00 

7. 12 

Texas 

' 6.10 

6 40 

7. 10 

7.00 

6 7ol 

6 76 

7.00 

6.80 

7.20 

7 20 

6. 60i 

6.80 

6 80 

Montana 

8.80j 

9.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.001 

1 9.10 

9.10 

7.90 

6 80 

6 30 

6 66 

6 20 

6 71 

Idaho 

7.80 

7.90 

8. 20 

8.20 

6 30 

6 20 

6 30 

8.30 

6 20 

7. 60 

7. 70 

6 00 

606 

Wyoming 

7.80 

8.40 

8.40 

9.00 

9.40 

9.20 

9.30 

10.00 

6 30 

9.00 

16 10 

6 20 

692 

Colorado 

8.60 

9.90 

10.00 

10. 10 

10.06 

10.60 

40.20 

9. 10 

9.80 

9.60 

9. 10 

9.40 

0.68 

New Mexico— 

8.70 

7.00 

8.00 

8.20 

7.66 

i 7.80 

6 80 

8.00 

7.80 

8. 60 

7.40 

9.60 

7.94 

Arizona 

7.70 

8.70 

7.80 

8.60 

6 00 

6 00 

8.60 

6 00 

7.70 

7.60 

7.60 

8.20 

6 02 

Utah 

8.40 

9.60 

9.30 

10.40 

10.30 

9.80; 

9.30 

9. 70 

9. 70 

10. 80 

9. 10 

6 40 

0. 67 

Nevada 



10.00 

10.60 

10. 70j 

9.60 

6 30 

9.00 

8. 36 

9. 00 

8. 00 

8. 00 

0. 14 

Washington 

1 8. 60 

9.80 

9.20 

9. 60 

9.06 

9. 10 

9. 30 

9. 30 

8 90 

9. 20 

6 70 

8 00 

9 06 

Oregon 

8.80 

9.20 

10.00 

10.80 

9.00 

9.30 

9.80 

10.60 

10.20 

9 30 

9.60 

10.86 

9.70 

OAluomia 

9.70 

9.70 

9.60 

10.00 

9.7^ 

9.70j 

9. 10 

9.80 

9.80 

9. 10 

0.80 

9.40 

9.57 

United Btates. 

9.44 

9.86 

9.76 

0.46 

692^ 

0.66 

9.47 

0.64 

10.06 

16 29 

1 

0.64 

0.44 

1 

0.62 
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Tabu 364. — CtUUe and calves: Monthly average 'price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 

1909 -mo 

GOOD BEEF STEERS i 


Year 

f 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

.. . . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average; 

DoUft. 

Dofte. 

DoUi. 

mu. 

mu. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1909-1918 

6.60 

6.64 

7.03 

7. 11 

7. 17 

7.23 

7.20 

7.46 

7.60 

7.25 

7 . 14 

6.98 

7 . 12 

1914-1920 

10.98 

10.81 

11. 11 

11.41 

11. .54 

11.96 

12.28 

12.40 

12.46 

12. 12 

11. 48 

11.06 

11.64 

1921-1926 

8.78 

8. 78 

9.18 

9.02 

9.16 

9.30 

9. 76 

9.84 

9.69 

9.67 

9.04 

8.76 

9.23 

1909 

~6.”ob 

~~6.86 

6. 10 

6. 10 

6. 4.5 

6.45 

6.45 

6.70 

6.76 

6.60 

6.46 

6.20 

6734 

1910 

6.20 

6.36 

7, 35 

7.66 

7.60 

7,60 

7, 10 

6.86 

6.80 

6.60 

6.20 

6.00 

6.83 

1911 

6. 15 

6. 16 

6.20 

6. 10 

6. 96 

6.05 

6 30 

6.96 

6.80 

6. 75 

6. 70 

6.66 

6.40 

1912 

6.86 

6.60 

7.20 

7.66 

7.96 

8.00 

7.90 

8.60 

9. 16 

7.90 

8.10 

7.86 

7.80 

1913-- 

7.80 

8.26 

8.30 

8, 16 

8.00 

8.15 

8.26 

8.30 

8.60 

8. 40 

8.26 

8.20 

a 21 

1914 

8.45 

a 30 

8. 35 

8.50 

■ 8.40 

8.60 

8.80 

9. 10 

9.35 

9.05 

8.60 

8. 35 

8.65 

1916 

8.06 

7.60 

7. 66 

7.70 

1 8.36 

8.80 

9. 20; 

9.06 

8. 95 

8.80 

8.70 

8.35 

8.43 

1916. 

8.36 

8. 36 

8. 76 

: 9.10 

9.60 

9. 85 

9. 25 

9. 45 

9.40 

0. 75 

10. 15 

10.00 

9.33 

ml 

10. 16 

10.60 

11.25 

11.76 

11.90 

12. 15 

12. 36' 

12.70 

13. If' 

11.70 

11.10 

11.40 

11.67 

1918- 

12. 10 

12.00 

12.60 

14.70 

1 1.5. 40 

15.86 

16. 06 

15. 75; 

16. A 

14. 80 

15. 05 

14.90 

14.60 

1919- 

16.80 

15. O,”. 

16. 05 

16.86 

15.00 

13. 55 

15.60 

16. 46 

15.50 

16. 15 

15. 10 

14. 35 

1.5. 46 

1920 

13. 95 

13. 05 

13.10 

1 12.30 

12.25 

14. 95 

14. 68 

14.30 

14. 95 

14. 61 

11.06 

10.08 

13. 32 

1921 

8. 94 

8. 67 

9. 41 

8.22 

8.33 

7. 94 

ao9 

8. 32 

7.67 

7. 69 

7. 52 

7.31 

a 16 

1922- 

7. 37 

7.60 

8.01 

7.94 

8,20 

8. 83l 

9.48 

9. 62 

9.98 

10. 53 

9. 42 

8. 89 

8.82 

1923 

9. 17 

8. 86 

8.83 

9. 01 

9. 41 

9. 94i 

10.06 

10.48 

10. 12 

9.90 

9. 36 

a 92, 

9.50 

1924 

9. 14' 

9.33 

9.69 

9.83 

9.83 

9.53^ 

9. 91 

9.64 

9.47 

9. 57 

9. 18 

a 98 

9. 49 

1926 

9.28 

9.64 

10.06 

10. 12 

10.03 

10.28 

11.29 

11.26 

10. 73 

10.28 

9.74 

9.71 

10. 19 

1926 

1 

9.69j 

9.60 

9.46 

1 9.22 

9.12 

9.59 

9.40 

9. 33 

9.a5 

9.47 

9,34 

9.60 

9.46 


CALVES 


Average. 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

8.69 
13. 30 
9.98 

, 

8.25 

13.00 

10.31 

a38 
12. 72 
9, 50 

7.33 
11. 05 
8 22 

7.59 
11. 80 
8. 81 

7.94 
12. 82 
8 76 

8 23 
13. 40 
9. 54 

8. 90 
14. 52 
10.37 

9.47 
15. 08 
10. 90 

9. 17 
13.84 
9. 63 

8.94 
13.44 
8. 00 

9.12 
12.61 
9. 25 

aoo 

13. 18 
9.50 

1909 

7.60 

~6.85 

7.00 

6.30 

6.35 

6. 60 

7. 00 

7. 50 

7. 60 

a 10 

7. 40 

8. 25 

7.20 

1910 - 

8.60 

8.66 

9.00 

7.85 

7.36 

7.85 

7. (K) 

7. 75 

8. 50 

8. 65 

8. 75 

8.60 

a 25 

1911- 

8. 76 

8.40 

7.40 

6.60 

7. 26 

7.60 

7.40 

8.00 

8.75 

8.60 

8. 35 

7.85 

7. 91 

1912 

8. 75 

7.50 

a 00 

7. 40 

7.75 

8.00 

8 75 

9. 75 

11.25 

10.00 

9. 85 

10. 25 

8. 94 

1913- 

9. 75 

9.86 

10. 60 

8,50 

9. 25 

9. 75 

10.40 

11.50 

11.25 

10.50 

10. 35 

10. 75 

10.20 

1914 

11.00 

10. 76 

9,00 

8,86 

9.50 

9 40 

10.60 

11.00 

11. 40 

10.65 

10. 35 

8. 65 

10. 10 

1915 

9.86 

10. 35 

10.00 

8.40 

9. 16 

9.60 

10. 25 

11. 50 

11.26 

10.85 

10. 15 

9. 65 

10.08 

1916 

10. 16 

laos; 

I 9.66 

1 8.75 

10.40 

11.25 

11.40i 

1 12.00 

12.40 

11.. 50 

1 11. a5 

11. 75 

ia98 

1917 

i:i.40 

12.651 

i:i.40 

12.50 

13. 25 

13. 40 

13. 00 

1 15. 16 

15.00 

14. 85 

13.50 

15. 25 

13. 78 

1918 1 

15. 35 

14. 15 

15.25 14.50 

13. 50 

16.02 

16. 67 

1 17.28 

! 18.63 

16.83 

16.86 

16, 01 

1.5. 92 

1919 

15. 82 

16. 75' 

15. 01 

14.31 


10.37 

17.88 

i 19.02 

20. 52 

18. 06 

17.60 

16.56 

, 16. n 

1920. 

17. 74 

la 73; 

10.73 

14.22 

12. 12| 

13.68 

13,98 

15. 08 

16. 39 

14. 18 

13. 74 

JO. 39 

14. .58 

1921-- 

11. 49 

11.02 

10.33 

8. 12 

8. 66 

a 72 

9.73 

9. 39 

10.71 

8.68 

7.70 

7.81 

9.36 

1922 

8. 36 

9. 16 

8.26 

6.97 

8.46 

8.89 

8.90 

10.88 

11.92 

9.65 

8.91 

9.42 

9. 15 

1923 : 

10.08 

10. 63 

9.32 

8.68 

9.5ll 

9.31 

9. (K) 

10. 01 

9,98 

9.39 

7.82 

8.69 

9. 42 

1924 

10. 16 

9. 82 

9.24 

8.67 

8 64 

8 00 

8 57 

9. 62 

9. 72 

0.24 

8.28 

9 . 04 

9. 08 

1925--- 

9. 82 

10.92 

10. 35 

8. 76 

S 79 

8 87 

10 91 

11.94 

12. 18 

11. 19 

10,60 

11.30 

10. 47 

1926 

12.18 

12. 43 

12.00 

1 9.91 

11.04 

11.09 

, 11.38 

12. 46 

12. 59 

11.80 

I 11.09 

11.31 

11. 61 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Figures prior to Jidy. 1920, for good beef steers, and prior to Juno, 1918, for calves, compiled from 
Chicago Drovers Journal Yefirbook; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Trices for cattle, 1900-1908, and for calvas, 1901-1908, are avail- 
able in 1924 Yearbook, p. 866, Table 461. 

' Bulk of sales, 1,100 pounds up, July 1, 1925 classification changed to 1,100-1,^00 pounds, 
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Tablb 366.— -CoiiZfi, choice steers for chiMed beef: Average price per 100 poUnde 
by months^ Buenos Aires, 1909-19186 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Aver- 

age 

Averages: 

mu. 

DoUb. 

DoOa. 

DoOt. 

mis. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

mu. 

mu. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

1909-1913 

3.54 

3.58 

a 72 

a 82 

a89 

aoo 

4.02 

4. 19 

4.34 

4.61 

4.41 

i*0Q 

aoo 

1914-1930 

a62 

a 59 

a 61 

a65 

a 50 

a 37 

a68 

7.07 

7.41 

7.60 

a93 

a^ 

6.80 

1921-1925 

4. 48 

4.53 

4.66 

4.49 

4.32 

4.36 

4.66 

4.73 

4.97 

ao2 

4.69 

4.32 

4.69 

19091 

3.00 

3.08 

ao7 

3.'00 

ao7 

3.29 

3.41 

a64 

”a96 

4.38 

"Tsii 

a 81 

a4d 

1910 

3. 34 

aso 

a 61 

a 61 

3.54^ 

3.64 

3.71 

3.98 

4.28 

4.62 

4. 32 

a 47 

8.78 

1911 

3. 57 

a 61 

3. 84 

a 81 

3.M 

3.95 

4. 16 

4. 18 

4.21 

4.18 

4.01 

3.47 

aoo 

1912 

3.58 

3.78 

3.62 

8.73 

3.72 

3.71 

a 71 

4.06 

4.16 

4. 16 

4.15 

4.08 

a 87 

1918 

4.22 

4. 19 

4.44 

4.93 

6.26 

ao2 

5.10 

a 12 

6.12 

a22 

6 35 

6.18 

4.93 

1914- - 

4. 96 

5.27 

5. 47 

6.69i 

5. 47 

a 67 

a 78 

a Oil 

6.21 

6.29 

5.86 

aso 

a 70 

1916- 

5.72 

5. 61 

6.66 

6.66! 

6.44 

6.64 

6.97 

a7il 

7. 46 

7.62 

7. 11 

a5i^ 

6.24 

1916 

6.93 

7.15 

6.91 

6.93 

6.84 

a 31 

6.42 

a54l 

a 84 

7. 16 

a 96 

6.74 

a 81 

1917 

6.69 

a66 

6.49 

6. 311 

6.46 

a 34 

a 37 

a 40 

a 16 

a54 

6.03 

6.651 

a 32 

1918 

5.39 

5.83 

a88 

6.06 

6.04 

6.98 

6. 21 

7. 40 

a 41 

a 49 

ao3 

8.06 

6.82 

1919 

7.96 

7. 76 

7.74 

7.86 

8.03 

7. 21 

aeo 

a 92 

9.03 

0.20 

a26 

7. 72 

8.24 

1920 

7.96 

7. 97 

8.20 

8.06 

7.88 

7.66 

7. 47 

7. 42 

7. 16 

7.27 

a28 

6.98 

7.43 

1921- 

5.93 

a 96 

6. 71 

6. 41 

4.40 

4. 10 

3.69 

4. 12 

4. 74 

4.96 

4 90 

4.30 

4.86 

1922 

4.68 

4.53 

3.97 

3.30 

3.31 

3.00 

4. 41 

4.60 

4.24 

3. 84 

3.30 

8.26 

a94 

1923 

3.08 

3.26 

3.82 

4.06 

3.83 

3.56 

3.62 

3.36 

a82 

4.10 

3.48 

3.23 

3.60 

1924-- 

3. 19 

3.40 

3.61 

aso 

3.68 

a 76 

4. 61 

4.93 

6.15 

6.96 

6.62 

6.4d 

4.38 

1926 

6.64 

6.64 

6.20 

6.20 

6.61 

a48 

6.54 

a72 

a 91 

I 6.26 

6.66 

a 32 

a 16 

1926 

5.40 

5.42 

6.27 

a 39 

a62 

a24 

a58 

a7o 

a 46 

4.63 

4.06 

4.21 

ai6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Calculated from quotations in the Review of the 
River Plate. Prices prior to May, 1924, originally quoted on basis of price per head supplemented from 
1916 by price per pound of dre.ssed carcass weight. Calculations assiim ' average dressed weight of 7^ 
pounds or live weight of 1,259 pounds. Live-weight quotations per pound from May, 1924. Converted 
from Argentine currency at aveiage monthly rate of exchange. 


Table 366. — Cattle and calves: Trend of average farm, prices and average market 
prices per 100 poimds at Chicago, 1910-1926 



Farm price i 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, Augast, 1909-July, 
1914^100 

Year 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

1 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Farm price 

Market price 


Beef 

cattle 

1 1 

Veal 

calves 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

1910 

Dollars 

4.78 

Dollars 

6.42 

Dollars 

6,83 

Dollars 

8.25 

91.9 

96.1 

i 

92.6 

93.1 

1911 

4.46 

6.04 

6.40 

1 . 91 

86.8 

89.6 

86.7 

89.3 

1912 

a 14 

6.45 

7.80 

8.94 

9^8 

06.6 

106.7 

100,9 

1913 

a 01 

7.48 

8.21 

10.20 

113.7 

110.8 

111.2 

116,1 

1914 

6.24 

7.83 

8. 65 

10. 10 

120.0 

116.0 

117.2 

114.0 

1915 

6. 01 

7.63 

8.43 

10.08 

115.6 

113.0 

114.2 

113.8 

1916 

6. 48 

8.35 

9.33 

10.98 

124.6 

123.7 

12a 4 

123.9 

1917 

8.17 

JO. 51 

11.67 

13. 78 

167.1 

166.7 

168.1 

166.6 

1918 

9.46 

11.91 

14.60 

16.92 

181.9 

176.4 

197.8 

179.7 

1919- 

! 9.61 

12.76 

16.46 

16.83 

184.8 

180.0 

209.3 

190.0 

1920 

8.38 

11.80 

13.32 

14.68 

101. 2 

174.8 

180.6 

164.6 

1921 

6.44 

7. 81 

8.16 

9. 36 

104.6 

116.7 

110.6 

105.6 

1922 

5.43 

7.68 

8.82 

9.16 

1 104.4 

113.8 

119.6 

103.3 

1923 

6.67 

7.99 

9.60 

‘9. 42 

107.1 

118.4 

128.7 

loas 

1924. 

6.69 

8.12 

9.49 

9.08 

107,6 

120.3 

128.6 

102.6 

1926 

6.26 

a86 

10. 10 

10.47 

120.4 

131.1 

13a 1 

iia2 

1926 

a46 

9.61 

9.46 

11.61 

124.2 

142.4 

128.2 

131.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Iiivestook 
Estimates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, 
and Wool. 

1 Weighted average. 


Table 367 . — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, by months, 1926 
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Table 367 . — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six marketSf by months^ 19 ^ — Cojitmued 
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FORT WORTH 
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106 ! 


P25 

^u5 

7.96 

&60 

5.44 

4.40 

6.91 

5.16 

5.66 

4.53 

3.48 

5.25 

4.25 

7.48 

6.49 

8.61 

5.92 

7.47 

5.98 

\ 

»>.*id J 

J2S 

«d wj 

ai2 

&75 
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4.50 

7.00 

5.40 

ssss 

id^ed 
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4.25 

!>: *d 

3gS 

(d id 

^8 
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5.88 
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iSg 

ai2 

6.76 
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4.60 

8^ 
t>.‘ id 
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4.49 

3.48 

6.12 

4.25 

6.82 

5.23 

o6id 

7.23 

6.86 

7. 25 
5.88 
4.35 

feg 

«c5 »d 

0(5 *d Tf! 

8S 

id 

»d n»5 cd 

5.12 

4.25 

6.86 

5.23 

9.44 

6.47 

7.12 
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Table 367. — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets ^ by months^ 1926 — Continued 

SOUTH ST. PAUL 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 



Table 368. — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago, wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef cuts, 

1913-1926 


FABM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Beef, retail 

Round steak 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

262 

262 

264 

255 

227 

225 

222 

272 

391 

340 

335 

348 

327 

376 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

22.3 

23.6 

23.0 
24. 5 

29.0 

36.9 

38.9 
39.5 

34.4 
32,3 

33.5 
33.8 

34.7 

35.6 

New York 

Retail 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

294 

292 

299 

285 

255 

258 

261 

326 

469 

417 

408 

427 

407 

458 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

25.0 

26.3 

26.0 

27.4 

32.6 

42.3 

45.7 

47.3 

41.4 
39 6 

40.8 
41. 4 
43.1 

43.5 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

238 

249 
254 
236 
202 

197 

196 

250 
352 

306 

307 
331 
323 
378 

Price 

I)er 

pound 

Cents 
20.2 
22.4 
22. 1 
22.6 

25.8 

32.3 

34.3 

36.3 

31.0 

29. 1 

30.7 

32. 1 

34.2 

35.9 

Sirloin st-eak 

1 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
299 
288 
295 
284 
246 

237 

238 
301 
441 

39. 

408 

383 

435 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

25.4 

25.9 

25.7 

27.3 
31. 5 

38.9 

41.7 

43.7 

38.8 

37.4 

39. 1 

30.6 

40.6 
41.3 

New York 

litlii 

Per cent 
305 
298 
308 
293 
255 

249 

251 

323 

478 

433 

425 

443 

428 

478 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

25.9 
26.8 
26.8 
28. 1 
32.6 

40.9 
43. 9 

46.9 
42. 1 

41. 1 

42. 5 
43.0 
45 4 
45.4 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
273 
283 
295 
279 
229 

215 

219 

297 

4.32 

392 

398 

425 

412 

466 

Price 

per 

pound 

«<,C^COI^OOCO COCOOOC^ OCVlt-CC 

Beef, wholesale 

Native sides, 
New York 

Whole- 
sale as 
per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

147 

150 

145 

140 

128 

127 

123 

143 

168 

145 

145 

156 

150 

159 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

12. 5 

13. 5 
12.6 

13. 4 

16.4 

20,9 
21. 5 
20.8 

14. 8 
13.8 

14.5 
15 I 
15 9 
.5.1 

Good native 
steer, Chicago 

Whole- 
sale as 
per- 
centage 
of live 
steer 
price 

Percent 

153 

151 

148 

144 

130 

135 

133 

159 

185 

158 

158 

176 

170 

173 

Price 

per 

pound 

*pO«DOiODI>. .-iCOOCOO OOrHO-J* 

Live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago 

^•OOl'-OOO '^»Ci»O'J0»O 

Koooioooic^ 000 05 

6 ^ ^ ^ 

Tear 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919.. 

1920- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 — - - -I — 

1925 - 

1926 
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Table 368. Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicagoy wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef cuts 

1918-1926 — Continued 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Rest^ch. All prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 369. — Cattle and calves: Monthly slaughter under federal insyecUon^ 1907-19X6 

CATTLE 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


10S9 


Total 

§§§§§gggiig§ggg§§g§§ 

ttrt^QOcTrH oQirt>odo»‘o»‘oJ'c5‘ 

December 

gg§is§i§iiigsi§§§gii 

November 

595,692 
680,616 
798,967 
779,627 
745, 810 
690,973 
601, 937 
658,189 
702,134 
971, 801 
1, 098, 796 
1,233,081 
1,040,074 
858,946 
686,115 
859, 413 
845, 618 
951,887 
860,662 
946, 759 

October 

ofooo®®— icsKooicjir^— (p«p«pgs>«o®Qf8« 

sSssas^sssssasssgiil 

sSlffii'isS^siaSiaissii 

September 

^S§^ai:;2S3;z:j52.'SSS3r-2PS8S 

M©CO>of-SO'^’<#'-«*t^<NC-M^OeOOO'-*»-^^ 

iggggiiisfs^i^igiiiS 

August 

667,827 
640,332 
652, 172 
67A668 
719, 510 
631,623 
682,081 
518, 165 
590,302 
742,534 
865,883 
987,237 
859,409 
685, 763 
680,419 
761, 125 
820, 514 
785,981 
811, 144 
811,226 

3 

»oeoQe^t^‘OC»'^c«Qogs<Nt:-<MTQco®-<*eoc^ ! 

ssssassssssss'-ggiSis 

1 
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■<«<— i«O00'»'riCO«O5O<N— icD-^f®— 

«5io»o®cD»0‘0'«*'«o®'»y3®ocDr-r..cDt'.30 • 

i 

151 

620,114 
490, 623 
536, 101 
551, 179 
599,084 
562,506 
546, 781 
473,806 
534, 457 
564, 207 
815,071 
781, 755 
720,684 
626,304 
569, 979 
702,203 
782, 461 
773, 334 
748, 614 
787, 664 


,-i»Or^-5pMQOpl'<MpCDg5C?*^"^®»^POCiQ ( 

■& 
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^f^asSssfeRSsSteS'iSsas ' 

CC5^w5iO^*0«0-<<iO-^COD5«C®*D*OCOcOt'*t^ . 

1 

t 

March 

tO-.CO'Ot'CCO'a— — -f*iCeCiO ! 

!sgasss$sssaa«5t23gs“-^a.-s 
a 2 s S S 8 3 :€ s S 'i a a a a a s s s s 

»O»O»O*O»5tra^'<#*»OtDCD30<DScO®®$f^l>- ' 

February 

— (pto*— C(5®M— <c««: cci'^e*?‘Ci''Coo— 't-co 

®co35coooo<»»— 'oftt^oocoos— •— 

immMMMiMMMM 

1 

717,936 
642,632 
586.542 
632, 131 
626,060 
674,995 
021,744 
686, 164 
572, 748 
622,507 
822,932 
895,275 
1,119,200 
832,231 
689, .506 
641,613 
745, 109 
812, 459 

865. 179 

819. 179 
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Tabub 370. — Be^ and beef products: JntemaHcnal trade, average 1911-191$, 

annual 19$S-19^5 

[Tbousand poimds— I, e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Year ended Dec. 81 


Average, 1911-1913 


1025, preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


PRINCIFAL EXPOBTINQ 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina- 144 

AustraUa. 487 

Brazil- 48,989 

Canada 3, 091 

China 86 

Denmark 18,816 

Hungary 

Netherlands 266, 296 

New Zealand 398 

Rumania 4 

United States 17, 668 

Uruguay 162 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Austria-Hungary 12, 983 

Belgium 6,034 

British India 7, 434 

British Malaya 

Chile 6.636 


2 1, 423, 964 
1 i 166, 722 


11,917,631 
) 1381,233. 
I 167, 214 . 
I 26,622 


14 2,694,266 
— 1216,090 
146,389 
447 36,312 


16, 870 162, 640 
877, 308 


12,983 3,762. 

6,034 1,677 

7, 434 773 


16,783 191,598 

1, 286 10, 2391 

668 6, 103( 

180 1. 


Cuba 

Czechoslovakia- 

Egm 

Finland 

France 


2621- 

48 3,801j 

63 3,499 

34,618 2t)0,m\ 


German y_ 

Hongkong 

Insh Free State 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Philippine Islands. 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 


942 230,906 
1,008 


Switzerland 

Umon of South Africa- 

United Kingdom- 

Other countnes 


(«) 28, 784 636 

70,204 

2,337 21,182 1,606 

6,438 

671 312 

38 11,616 

17,285 15,623 7,686 

440 6, 937 722 

292 12, 183 1, 536 

27,596 1,788,994 31,4(i3 1, 

872 21,035 26,185 


502 5, 483 

9, 603 9, 601 

44, 808 1, 854, 696 
32,599 10,306 


Total 2,1 


162, 861, 64U|2, 903, 8t)8|3, 149, 106|3, 609, H4l|3, 186, 97l|3, 323, 744 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 
1 Year beginning July 1. » Six months. 


3 Not separately stated. 


Table 371 . — Beef, frozen: Stocks in coldstorage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments, United Stales, 1916-1926 
(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted) 


Average ' 

1916-1^— 241, 004 232, 368 211, ! 
1921-1926... 96,613 92,630 86,^ 

1916 126, 374 132^^ 124,1 

1917 202, 442 190, 909 169, < 

1918 315, 672 292,114 276,1 

1919 298, 818 294, 614 266, i 

1920 261, 812 262, 037 223, 1 

1921 120,246 119, 966 122, 

1922 68,496 61,622 66.7 

1928 91,806 89,272 76, C 

1924 82,984 79,944 76,7 

1926 114,004111,947 101, e 

1926 69,860 66,705 51,4 


Cold SU^age Report Section, 


Aug. 1 Sept.l 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

' 117,061 114,596 
1 34,901 3l,011j 

120, 943 
30, 970; 

140, 804 
42,716 

187,302 
06, 881 

1 68,867 68,303' 60,319 
108, 729 100,453;il9,221 
180,962 186, 144 194, 469 
1169, 279 162,069 166,244 
77,469 67,010 68,401 

92,816 158,148 
179, 032 235,664 
224,312 229,668 
184, 196.223, 311 
68,663 89,718 

66,262 50,204 
27,7271 28,210 
24,112 24,625 
29,486 29,185 
26,970 22,879 
23,609 21,311 

44,296 
34, 611 
27,690 
28,699 
19, 766 
26, 267 

1 49,014 
47,929 
43, 772 
46,867 
27,008 
8K079 

63,188 

1 73,027 
71,024 
76, 731 
50. 486 
69,603 
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Tablb 37^. — Beef, cured and in process of cure: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses 
and meat-packing establishments, United States, 1916-1926 

IThousand pounds- i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Ian. 1 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov.l 

Dec. 1 

ATerage: 
1916-1920 

34,261 
22, 971 

83, 612 

34,088 

31,261 

24,414 

; 27,730 

26,340 

26, 432 

26, 72:1 

27, 392 

27, 707 

29,904 

33, 332 

1921-1925_.- 

23,202 

23,888 

23,826 

23, 170 

21, 827 

20, aim 

20, 147 

18, 997 

19,173 

21 ; 706 

1916 1 

21,443 

20, 862 

26,959 

26, 811 

21,869 

17,324 

18, 916 

18,689 

18,460 

21,653 

30,013 

37,968 

1917 

37, 801 
39, 243 

36,891 
38, 793 

37,660 
37, 575 

30, 601 

29, 409 
29,217 

30,831 

35, 679 
21,968 

32,401 
28, 066 

30, 290 
29, 981 

31, 246 

32,223 

29,339 

38,326 

32,381 

1918 

34, IOC 

24,804 

28', 713 

1919 

36, 267 

36,810! 

31,246 

30, 689: 

27, 822 

27,089 

29, 244 

30, 913 

35, .526 

37,328 

37, 595 

36, 547 

1920 

37,052 

36,716 

37,002 

36,047: 

30,333 

26,653 

20, 355 

23,617 

22,711 

19,694 

20,362 

22,448 

1921 

22,667 

22,926 

24,006 

24,282 

21,616 

20,716 

19, 697 

17,829 

17, 130 

15, 526 

14,472 

17, 144 

1922 

16, 313 

16, 774 

17,997 

18,744 

19, 166 

19,304 

19, 113 

19,304 

20,081 

18,961 

19,884 

22,602 

1923 

24,460 

24,841 

1 24,987 

26, 210 

24, 013 

23,816 

22, 836 

21, 781 

21,416 

20,597 

19, 649 

22, 142 

1924 

22,693 

22,711 

1 23,238 

26,199 

26,482 
28, 952 

24,286 

22,390 

20,377 

19, 771 

18,939 

21,387 

23,508 

1925 

28,930 

28,768 

29,210t 28,634 

27,731 

26, 102 

22,7' , 

1 22,335 

20,964 

20, 473 

23, 128 

1926 

26,146 

24,833 

26, 192 

1 27,263 

27,606 

25,930 

24,091 

22,o39 

20,386 

20.983 

23, 119 

26,374 


Cold Storage Report Section. 


Table 373 . — Dairy breeds: Number of purebred cattle registered, leading breeds, 

United States, 1900-1926 


Year 

Airrshire 

Querusey j 

1 

Holstein-Friesian | 

Jersey 














Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

(^ows 

Total 

1900 




608 

89fl 

1,504 

1, 365 

3,381 

4,746 

2, 798 

8,760 

11,648 

1901 --- 




I 647 

1, 172 

LSIO 

1, 460 

3, 048 

5 ; 108 

2, 567 

045 

10 ', 612 

1902 




I 728 

1, 267 

1,993 

j;738 

4,262 

5 ; 990 

2 ; 471 

7,680 

10, 051 

1903 




740 

i;289 

2,035 

t 2,088 

: 4,753 

1 6,841 

2 ; 370 

7,240 

9 ', 610 

1904 




7.37 

1,201 

1,998 

2,477 

6, 667 

8,04*1 

2,373 

7, 464 

9,837 

1905 




847 

1,612 

2,469 

3,228 

6, 647 

9, 773 

2,640 

7, 735 

10, 375 

1906 - - 




950 

1,964 

2, 914 

3, 842 

7, 918 

11 ; 760 

<019 

8,652 

ir, 671 

1907 




1, 118 

1,966 

3,084 I 

4,841 : 

9,809 

14,650 

3, 762 

9,383 

13', 135 

1908 




1, 291 

2,191 

3,482 1 

6,684 

10,850 

16,534 

4 ; 148 

10, 135 

14,283 

1909 .. 




i, 841 

3,836 

5,677 

7 ] 021 

12, 570 

19, 591 1 

6,249 

12, 613 

17, 762 

1910 



3,233 

2,420 

4,194 

6,614 

9,689 

16, 487 

26,176 

6,333 

14,509 

20,842 

1911 



<798 1 

2,402 

4, 001 

6,403 

12, 472 : 

20,417 

32,889 

7,229 

16,282 

23 ; 511 

1912 



2,884 1 

2,942 

4,578 

7, .520 1 

13,743 

23, 792 

37, 535 

7, 662 

16, .591 

24, 153 

1913 



3>50 i 

3,653 

5, 642 

9, 295 

10, 364 

26,951 

43, 315 

9,' 147 

19 ; 481 

28, 628 

1914 



4, 912 

4,348 

6. 937 

11,286 

18, ;i36 

29,750 

48,086 

10, 079 

22,861 

32,940 

1 

1915.. 


1 

1 ■ 

4,439 

4,765 

6, 635 

11,300 

25, 617 

42, 063 

67, 680 

9,475 

22, 967 

32,432 

1916 



4,o;i3 

'),030 

7,654 1 

12,084 

26, 116 

46, 549 

72. 665 

10,242 

24, 997 

35,239 

1917 



4,944 

6, 167 

9,366 j 

15, 533 

24, 749 

49. 0»)S 

73, 847 

14, 446 

33,960 

48,406 

1918 



8, 494 

6, 108 

9,356 

15, 164 

28, 7.30 

59, 649 

88,279 

8,904 

25,398 

34,302 

1919.... 



% 148 

7,648 

11,781 

19,429 

30,298 

60,589 

90,887 

10,906 

30,424 

41,330 

1920.... 



6,809 

7,427 

11,966 

19,383 

36,791 

77. 712 

114,503 

11,669 

32, 162 

43,831 

1921 

1 


5,874 

8,036 

13,971 1 

22,007 

39, 585 

88,265 

127,850 

11, 213 ■ 

31, 123 1 

42,336 

1922 

1,565 

4, 816 

6,381 

8,065 

14,007 1 

22, '072 

30,631 i 

83, 141 

113, 772 

11,661 

33, 801 

46^ 452 

1923.... 

1, 578 

6, 976 

7, 608 

9, 758 

16, 976 1 

26, 7:14 

29,089 1 

86, 043 

115, 132 

12,291 

38,169 

50,450 

1924.... 

1,431 

5,608 

6, 939 

10,301 

18,166 

28, 467 

28,209 

83, 320 

111,529 

12, 331 

39,832 

52, 163 

192.5.... 

1,501 

5, 972 

7,533 

11,299 

20, 742 

32,041 

26, 935 

82, 6.59 

109,594 1 

12, 131 

41, 726 

53,856 

1926.... 

1.720 

6,142 

7,862 

12,392 

22,298 

34,690 

28,117 

82,971 

111,088 

12,837 

42, 915 

56,752 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 



Table 374 . — Cattle, calves, beef and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat situation, by months, 19S6 


im 


YEABBOOK OP AGBIGULTOEE, 


Total <»: 
average 

- 

ig gs §s IS tmu 

Decem- 

ber 

m ig ss m is gi§is3 

s'S - 

Novem- 

ber 

sS 2- i* |§ ig 13 gsigss sa 
I's* asf " 

October 

12 li §a ii siSigg 

Septem- 

ber 

971 

406 

8 

1 

957 

201 

612 

117 

493,128 

47,817 

21, 311 
20,386 

166 

2,478 

189 

9,956 

1,122 

2,726 

7.27 

9.91 

Aiigust 

Si ig is ig ii iggiii 

>> 

*3 

864 

426 

6 

1 

969 

186 

622 

108 

447, 516 
45,943 

23,997 

24,691 

259 
1, 942 
287 
7,590 
551 
1,410 

7.49 

9.80 

June 

862 

480 

6 

1 

966 

169 

530 

99 

448,386 

47,639 

26, 649 
25,930 

145 

1, 731 
149 
10, 611 

1, 416 

1, 251 

7.83 

9.98 

May 

788 

455 

7 

1 

966 

161 

531 

94 

415, OX) 
42,556 

32, 372 
27,606 

145 
1, 188 
172 
10,246 
1,034 
1,686 

7-69 

10.40 

April 

765 

462 

9 

1 

975 

164 

639 

92 

407,640 

42,502 

43,528 

27.253 

384 

1, 521 
277 
9,951 
392 
1.675 

7.73 

9.30 

■s 

A 

785 

464 

12 

2 

973 

158 

627 

92 

407,536 

42,523 

61, 498 
26,192 

197 

1,443 

274 

11,217 

556 

1, 143 

7. 67 
10.60 

Febru- 

ary 

695 

378 

9 

1 

S71 

1^ 

523 

98 

358, 550 
36,812 

55, 706 
24,833 

243 

1, 497 
348 
6,283 

1.49« 

7.39 

ia29 

1 

819 

410 

8 

1 

967 

174 

512 

106 

416, 245 
43,131 

69,860 
25, 146 

240 

1,365 

156 

6,797 

572 

1,576 

7. 17 
9.93 

Unit 

Thousands 

do 

do 

do 

Poimds 

do 

do 

do. 

1,000 pounds. - 
do-_ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dollars 

do 

Item 

Inspected slaughter: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Carcasses condemned: ] 

Cattle 

Calves i 

Average live weight: 

Cattle 1 

Calves ! 

Average dressed weight; 

Cattle 

Calves 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 
duding condemned): 

Beef. 

Veal 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh beef 

Cured beef 

Eiports:* 

Fresh beef and veal.... 

Cured beef 

Canned beef 

Oleo oil and stearin 

T^ow 

ImjKwts, fresh beef and veal. 

Average cost for slaughter per 100 
pounds: 

Cattle 

Calves 
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n 

B 

•a 


o 
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Table 375. — Milk: Production and utilization, United States, 19£l—19i5 
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c4 e6 

g ss § 

$ oi 

OOOtlOl 

i III 


i ii i 

CO 


Product 

manu- 

factured 

Ipis r i®" is 
"• i i 





Per cent 
of total 
milk 

m |ss§ 

^^oco CO * * • ’ *eo 

46.929 

46.022 

4.049 

3-000 

000 oot 

1034 

Whole 

milk 

used 

Million 
pounds 
28,577.7 
12,600.0 
4, 179. 4 

4,261.4 

63.1 

349 

.6 

158.8 

19.3 

3.926.3 

53, 811. 4 

62, 771 0 
4,642.8 

3,440.0 

114,666.2 

Product 

manu- 

factured 

Million 

pounds 

1,356.1 

6oao 

417.9 

1, 700. 5 
7.9 
16.9 

.6 

1.0 

*286.6 

t 1 

« 1 

1 

1 I 

1 1 


1 

Per cent 
of total 
mUk 

lisg ii§ is§i 
^ : 

47. 232 

45.965 

3.808 

3.000 

000 001 

1923 

Whole 

milk 

used 

Million 
pounds 
26, 296. 5 
12, 810. 0 
3, 989.5 

4, 437. 2 
62.5 
33.7 
.1 
149.5 
6.2 
4,054 9 

61,830.1 

60, 440. 0 
4,174 0 

3,292.0 

CO 

f2 

§ 


Product 

manu- 

factured 

si<»»ir»oai o> to cor-i icoo> 

* i ’S 

• ► S ^ 1 <N 

: - 





Per cent 
of total 
milk 

Per cevt 
23.619 
12. 797 
3.656 

3.489 

.044 

.029 

.598 

.002 

3.533 

47.267 

45.507 
4 226 

3.000 

100.000 

1922 

Whole 

milk 

used 

Million 
pou nds 
24, 223. 8 
13, 125. 0 
3. 749. 8 

3, 578. 4 
44.8 
30.0 
.3 

100.0 

2 2 
3, 623.4 

48, 477. 7 

46, 672 6 
4, 335. 0 

3, 076. 9 

§ 

J 

Product 

manu- 

factured 

Million 

pounds 

1, 153. 5 

625.0 

375.0 

1,431.3 

6.6 

13.7 

.3 

.i 

* 263.5 





1921 i 

] 

Whole i Per cent 
milk ' of total 
used 1 milk 

IISS S|§§s§| 

c4 CO eo 

t.: uj wo 

100.000 

Million * 
pounds 
22, 153. 7 
13,650 0 

3. 658.4 

3.660.4 
33 9 
344 

6. 1 
40.0 
26 
3, 355. 0 

O O OJ 

g g 

^ csf 

98, 862. 3 

Product i 
manu- | 
factored | 

R^C»OC» 1^0 

^ 

< a,,-r -1 ; 





MUk 

used 

per 

pound 
of prod- 
uct 

•p 1 «0 

-looo «0C40 jot- 

;aTH,Jc5 etocJ'N'-' 'O>oo 

o<NC'«-< 

Ci, . - 


1 1 

1 t 

- 


M 

1 

1 

Butter; 

Creamery 

Farm 

Cheese, all kinds.. 

Milk: 

Condensed and 

evaporated 

Powdered 

Malted 

Sterilized, canned... 

Chocolate 

Cream, powdered 

Ice cream 

Total milk for 

manufacture 

Milk accounted for 
otherwise. 

Fed to calves 

Waste, loss, and un- 
specified.. 

6 

a 

h 


1 

g 

I 


i 

I 

.§ 

"o 

a 

o 

bc 
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mK TEARSOOIC OF AGSOiGOLIStfiaS, 1A88 

TabXiB 377. — Condensed milk: International trade, average 1909~191S, snnual 

198S-19S5 

[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo, 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Irish Free State 

Italy 


Lithuania 

Netherlands... 
New Zealand. . 

Norway. 

Switzerland... 
United States. 


Average, 

1900-1013 


Imports 


4, 463 
259 
a.a 6 


800 


PEINaPAL niPOIiTING COUN- 
TRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria 

Austria-Hungoi y. 
Belgium 


Brazil 

British India 

China 

Cuba 

Czocho.slovakia. . 


Dutch East Indies 

Egypt 

Franco 

French Uidcv-Chmu C 
Germanj I'J 


2 23 
261 
3 

201 


3 143 
742 


Exports 


727 
4,675 
* 4, 724 


1923 


Imports 


5,913 


55 
132 
32, 106 
80,539 
i 10,200 


2 38 


2 323 i 2 79 

(0 i 0) 


8, on 

11,230 , 
4,484 ! 
28,457 I 


170 

177 

4 


967 

M 

163 

3 

969 

177 

10,398 


2 450 
LOIS 
» 17, 978 


89 


Greece *... 
Jamaica C. 

Jajian 

Peru 


7 13, 0-10 I 

M,f)28 

2, 4.58 i 4, 140 
2,437 j 72 

00 j 12, 080 


170 
2, 800 
10 , mi 
jO'* 2, 035 


Philipfdne Islands 

Poland... 

Siam 

Trinidad and Tobago. 


Tunis 

Union of South Africa. 

United Kingdom 

Other countrie.s 


Total. 


12,311 


1 37 

1-3 l,ri34 

21, 227 
121, 17.5 

22, 3f.5 

273,319 


(*) 

48, 221 
6, 523 

216,213 


066 

045 
7,083 
9, 443 
40, :ioo 

* 2, 324 

22,087 
l..')16 
2.'., IJ-i 
4, 1.58 
8, 872 

5,368 
3, 007 
J2, 023 
a 7 22J 

10, 855 

* 1,711 
^ 2. 429 
** 2 , 

^ 1,835 
10, 097 
251,982 
•A 520 


Exports 


» 12, 726 
41,050 


0,791 

» 1,017 
227, 393 
1,443 
10, 009 
65. 827 
194,;i64 


3 19 
133 
3 317 


104 


» 18 
217 


502, 9.54 


2 131 


125 
7, 483 
147 
682 


1924 


Imports 


Exports 


167 

155 

334 

2,308 

856 

24 
236 
31 
685 
12f) 
6, 462 


2, 759 
94u 
4,340 


125,552 

40,251 

70,806 

2,706 

13,550 

^948 
233,901 
1,408 
IJi, 311 
.58,225 
206,280 


45 

13 

607 


2 1 


13,9f91 

857 

047, 985 


» 533 

l,42o 
10, 029 
9,491 
47, 312 
2 2, PH 

10,929 , 
1.740 1 
20, 108 
5, (XV’, 
2C., 7.53 

1,86.8 
3, 427 
12, 042 
7.097 

17. 800 
•2, 072 
2 .i, 2X1 

2, 140 

1,9.50 
10, 029 
245,480 
23. 307 


3 158 


38 

862 


2665 


1925, preliminary 


Imports 


>240 

119 

56 

2,442 

771 

U 

291 

93 

Li78 

68 

6,964 


3,047 
LI87 
1, IM 


489, 0.54 


100 

4,916 

IW 

570 

2 1 

....... 


31 


1 

11,113 
1,282 I 


3, 878 

761 
» 14, 124 
10, 117 

706' 

«8, 364 
1, 173 
19, 991 
4,973 
28,392 


3, 387 
9,090 
9, 339 

22,533 

442 

4,833 

2,383 

1, 844 
14, 497 
250. 672 
18, 0,54 


Exports 


> 29, 166 
40,614 
58,762 
6,569 
17,324 

1,958 
248.674 
1,144 
16,848 
67, 555 
147, 703 


06 

5 

27 


390 


(>•') 


» 1, 138 

s .^4 

6.001 

lt>9 

3,428 


2^,4 


128 

^136 


16 

14,497 

‘.00 


087,115 j 447. 118 001,198 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources, except whew otherwise noted. 


^ Ycrf beginning July 1. 

* International Yeaitx)ok of Agricultural Statistics. 
3 Four year average. 

'• Not separately stated. 

Less than 600 poimds, 

® Sea trade only, 

7 Three year average. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* One year only. 

Includes some powdered milk* 




PASlf AlilMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS IWJ! 

TaKiS #78. — Milk, ttmdard or grade B: RetaU price per quart, delivered to family 

trade in citiee^ 1920-1^^6 


Market aad 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

l^oston: 

Centt 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

im 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

17A 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1Q21. 

17 

1^ 

13?^ 

ISH 

16 

JSH 

13>A 

15 

15 

16 

10 

154 

134 

144 

14*2 

16 

15 

16 

1922-,^ * 

IPA 

UH 

13H 

12*i 

13K> 

12 

12)^ 

13H 

12 

13h 

14 

13H 

14H 

13,4 

144 

144 

14,4 

144 

i*A 

16H 

144 

15 

1923 

12A 

i4i 

1924—.. - 

14^ 

12" 

UA 

144 

144 

1925 

Iftlri _ 

IvA 

14H 

14* < 
14H 

13^ 

143/2 

13* i 
14H 

m 

14H 

13 

im 

14 

li'A 

144 

144 

14'.i 

UA 

14H 

liA 

144 

15 

144 

Nefw Yoik: 

1^)20 

18 

16 

mi 

16 

15 

15 

15 

, 16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

lim - 

17 

14 

1 14 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

1^ 

15 

16 

15 


13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 


16 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 



1924— — 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

i 15 

16 

102J 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 i 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

19^ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 1 

15 

15 

; 15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

Pblladelpliifv: 


14 


16 

n 

1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

19^ 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

11^) 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

33 

13 

13 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1925 

12 

12 

12 i 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Kl2(} 

12 

12 

! 12 : 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

Pittsburgh; 








16 

16 

1« 

1920. 

16 

16 

1 16 i 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

16 

1921 

15 

16 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

13 

IQM 

13 

12 

' 12 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 i 

14 

1923 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

H , 

14 , 

14 

is 

35 i 

35 

1924 

15 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 j 

14 

14 

14 i 

14 

1925 

H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 1 

14 i 

14 

144 

144 

144 

1930 1 

UH 

14H 

i H)i: 

14 

13 

13 

13 1 

14 1 

14 

14 

1441 

15 

Cleveland; ' 







16 

1 

16 ' 

15 

]9?0 

16 

16 1 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

18 

16 

1921 

15 

14 i 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1022 

U 

11 i 

n 

10 

10* i 

lOh 

10)2 

n 

U 

13 

13 

14 

1023 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13)2 

13 

14 

14 

14 

134 

14 

13!4 

1924 

J3?'i 

14 i 

13>2 

mi 

14 

12 

11 

14 

ViA 

134 

13*'^ 

13‘i 

1925 

iSh 

1312 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13?^ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

1926 

15 

15 

13)2 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14)^ 

14*2 

144 

Indianapolis: 






14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

19») 

H 

14 ' 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1021 

ii 

U 

13 

13 

13 

12 


12 

12 

12 

l\A 

11 

1922 

nh 

10 

11 

11 

mA 

12 

lOH 

12 

! 10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

1923 

12 

12 

12 


12 


. 12 

12 

12 

1024_ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

" 12 " 

n 

*2 

12 

1925 . . . 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1026 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Ciiiciigo: 









16 

15 

14 

1920 . — - _ 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

36 

. 1921 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1022 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

192:3 

12H 

U 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

H 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

U 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1926 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Detroit: 








16 

16 

14 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15A 

15) i 

16 

16 

16 

1921. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1022 

13 

13 

12 

11)^ 

iiH 

; im 

12 

in 

13 

13 

13 

14 

1023... . 

133^i 

U 

mj 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

16 

13* ^ 

: 15 

14 

134 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

13H 

14 

134 

13)^ 

i 13*^ 

134 

134 

1925 

13H 

14 

13 

13Vi 

13 

\3A 

: 13H 

13)3 

15 

14 

15*2 

13,4 

14 

1926 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Milwaiikoo: 






13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

1920 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1921 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

^ 9 

9 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

. 11 

10 

104 

11 

1924. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10)4 

1935. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

192B 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Minneapolis: 

10£0_..., _ , , 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

104 

114 

12 

11 

1921 

13 

im 

10 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

n 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

io 

11 

11 

11 

ri 

11 

12 

11 

1923... , , 

11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

11 

11 

12 1 

12 

32 

n 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

114 

11 

1925. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1 

u 

12 

12 

11 

inoft 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 1 

11 

u 



ms YEAKBOOK OF A<JEICmTXJBE, '1026 


TABliB 378. — MUk, standard or grade B: Retail price per quart, delivered io famUy 
trade in cities, 19B0-19^6-^ontin\ied 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

St. Louis: 

Centf 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

164 

16 

1921 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18" 

10 

1922- 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

13 

13 

13' 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas City, Mo.: 













1020 

15^2 

15H 

16 

16 

154 

163^ 

16 

154 

15 

154 

154 

164 

1021 

143 a 

14 


13H 

133^2 

13 

14 

14' 

14 

14" 

14' 

14 

1022 - 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

113^2 

llj-s 

12 

10 

12 

12 

124 

1023 

13 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

IS 

18 

1024 

12 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1025 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

192C - 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Washington, D. C.: 













1920 

18 

mi 

17H 

173^ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

164 

1734 

174 

174 

1021 - 

am 

15 

16 

16 

13 

134 

1.^4 

134 

14 

16 

18 

16 

1922 

13'2 

13 

13 

131^ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1924 

15 

15 

16 

15 

14 

14 

U 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

1926 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

15 

16 

16 

Jacksonville: 













1920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

24 

224 

224 

1921 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

184 

184 

1922 



17 

14 

14 

H 

163-4 

1534 

17 

164 

17 " 

17 " 

1923 

17fi 


183^ 

16 

15U 

154 

164 

16 

17 

i«4 

18 

174 

1924 

19 

20 


WA 

164 

17 

17 

17 

184 

184 

184 

184 

1925 


18?2 

im 

19' 

184 

18 

nn 

17,4 

184 

203^ 

204 

204 

1926 

20 

2032 

2032 

20^ 

204 

193 'i 

19A 

19,4 

2034 

2034 

'JOH 

204 

Louisville: 













1920 

16 


16 

16 

10 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


1921 

15 

20 





11 

12 

11 

u 

11 

11 

1922 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

10 

n 

1134 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

}2H 

124 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

1926 

H ! 

13 

12 

12 

12>'i 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

13 

Birminghau]: 













1920 

2U4 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

1 20 

' 22'-4 

224 

20 

20 

224 

1921 

223 J 

223 ^ 


20 


18 

' 20 

I7lu 

1 174 

174 

174 

174 

1922 

20 

18 


174 

15 

16 


1 17341 

16 


1923 

17 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

1924 

15 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

163-4 

164 

18 

18 

18 

1925 * 

18 

18 

18 

18 


18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


174 

1026 

18 


17M 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1 

18 

18 

18 

New Orleans: 



1920 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

i 17 

17 

17 

i 19 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 


1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

1924 


15 

16 

15 

4 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

! 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Dallas: 













1920 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1921 - 


19 

17 

18 

15 

16 

16 

1922 

15 

36 

12 

12 

12 

...... 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 



16 

16 

1924 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

1925 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

1926 

16 

15 


12 

124 

123^ 

114 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

Butte: 













1920 

15 

16 

15 


15 1 

15 

15 

15 


15 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

16 

15 


13 


124 

124 

124 

13 

18 

124 

1922. 

123^ 

13 

12H 

12 

124 

114 

114 

12 

12 

12 

13 

124 

1923 

12 

12H 

13 

12H 

124 

12 

124 


134 

13 

13 

14 

1924 


13 

13H 

13 

131/2 

134 

134 

134 

134 

18 

13 

134 

1925 

12H 

14 

13H 

134 

\m 

13 

14 

14 

18 

134 

184 

13 

1926 

13 

13 

13>| 

13 

134 

13 


13 

13 

134 

13 

13 

Denver: 







, 


1920 

12H 

123 ^ 

13 

13 


13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

104 

1922 

10 

10 

m 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1 12 

1926 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

1928 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


1069 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODtTCTS 

Table 378. — Milk, standard or grade B: Retail price per quart y delivered to family 
trade in cities y 1920-1926 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Salt Lake City: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents^ Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1020 

12^ 



12V^ 

124 

124 

13 

134 

12,4 

124 

124 

124 

1021 -..- 

12 W 

12 ^ 



124 

13? 2 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

12 }^ 

1022 -- 

10 

8 V^ 

9 

9 

84 

84 

84 




fdl 


1922 

lou 

10 

10 


lo" 

10,4 

Qi,i; 




1924 

9}^ 

9M< 


94 

94 

94 

OL. 





1926 

\m 


log 

li " 

11 

104 

104 

11 

104 

104 

104 

104 

1920 

Seattle: 

lOH 

lOH 

10>'2 

94 

94 

94 

104 

104 

io>? 

11.4 

104 

104 

1920 

14 

UM 

13H 

i 2 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


12 

1921 

13 

11 ' 

13 

13 

12 



12 

12 

12 

10 

u 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

124 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

1924 


13 


12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

Q 

9 

10 

1026 

io 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926 

12 

13 

13 



13 

13 

13 

13 


11 


Portland, Ore^.: 












1920 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13H 

13 

13 

’ » 

14 

14 

144 

144 

1921 - 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

1 ?'/, 

1 ‘}X'^ 


12 

12 

1922 i 

12 

11 

11 1 


11 

u 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 Va 

12 

12 t^i 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12} '2 

12 

12 

1924 1 

12 

W/i 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 


12 

11*4 

11 

11 

104 

1925 1 

11 

11 

11 ! 

11 

11 

114 

n 

1132 

114 

12 

12 

12 

1936 

12 

12 

12 1 

124 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11.4 

12 

124 

Los Angeles: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 ' 

16 i 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

192J 1 

18 

16 

16 

10 


10 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922. 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

! 14 

14 

H 

14 

15 

15 

n«23 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

36 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1934 

16 

15 


16 

15 

15 

17 

15 

17 

17 

14 

144 

1925 

14 

14^1 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 i 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1920 

15 

15 ! 

15 

15 

15 

16 i 

15 

15 

15 1 

15 

15 

15 

San Francisco: 

1 












1920 

10 1 

10 1 

15H 

16 

10 

10 

15* 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

loial 

16t2' 

15 

15 

15 

144 

134 

14 1 

1 14 

134 

134 

134 

1922 

13H; 

12 * •> 

12 H 

124 


124 

124 

124 

' 12*2 

124 
. .1 

124 

13 

1923 

12 )'^ 


12* '2 

124 

"124 

124 


12*0 

14 

14 

1924 

14 i 

14 1 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

\a‘‘\ 

i u 

14 i 

14 1 

14 

1926 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

! 

14 

14 

14 

1920 i 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 379 . — Creamery butter: Prodvctioriy United Statesy 1917-1925 


[Thousand pounds — i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar 

1 

Apr. 1 May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. j Nov j Dec. 

Total 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

48,997 38,459147,371 
44, 357;42, 389149, 080 
62, 189 44, 343 64, 822 
49, 044:46, 366)60, 303 
58, 906|56, 556 67, 077 

73, 606167, 4a5!79, 532 
83,688 74, 134188, 311 
87, 468|86,731|95,760 
87, 121 80, 218 92, 302j 

63,809 
57, 332 
07, 487 
60,622! 
82, 763 
86, 623 
i 100,647! 

106, 012 ! 

107, 023j 

76, 108 

85, 504 
103, 911 

86, 845 
119, 077 

132, 351 
134,350 
139,954 
145, 478 

98, 898i 
UV4, 3H5i 
119,3.571 
114,6951 
130, 633 
150,034 
1158,371 
161,992 
'104,253 

94, 151 
97,440 
104, 156 
110,844 
111,898 

135,231 
,148, 278 
|164,443 
168,920 

83, 936 
85, 148 

84, 4581 
90,069 

111,638 

114,160 
120,802 
137, 836 
130,738 

70, 744 
72,397 
08, 815 
77, 100 
89, 932 

92, 359 
102. 273 
115, 102 
108,325 

56, 176 
63,880 
58, 723 
65, 129| 
84, 374 

83, 070 

1 89, 297 ! 
100,536 
104,520 

I 42 , 70.5 
45, 741 
45,041 
53, 570 
70,024 

68, 628 
74,909 
77. 282 
85, 492 

!4S, 157 
145, 600 
40, 062 
52, 395 
71,460 

70, 617 
77, 254 
82,964 
91, 136 

759, 511 
793, 285 
849,994 
863,577 
1,054,938 

1, 153, 661 
1, 256, 522 
1, 308, 014 
1, 381, 626 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 380 . — Creamery butter production in factories in the United States, by 

States, 1918-1925 


(Thousand pounds — i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Alabama.*.. 

912 

696 

308 

742 

917 

831 

839 

1,088 

AriEona 

1,416 

1,000 

828 

1, 368 

623 

600 

2,107 

1,034 

Arkansas . 

427 

303 

345 

686 

731 

996 

1,259 

1, 174 

Califomia 

68,293 

61, 795 

61,870 

68,810 

69,941 

81,943 

75,509 

72,371 

Colorado 

12,652 

13, 144 

12,979 

16,290 

16,410 

18,625 

18, 130 

18,794 

Oonneotiout 

813 

930 

877 

1, 166 

986 

763 

820 

675 

Delaware 

270 

253 

350 

395 

203 

154 

150 

80 

District of Ookunbia 

' 6 

5 

503 

677 

475 

10 


461 

Florida. 

39 

17 


11 

81 

99 

20 

20 

Oeor^., 

4 

6 

7 

85 

979 

1,868 

1,826 

1,836 



im 
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TA»i,ai^380,*-^r»ewf«ry huUer produdion in in the United SMee, 

— Continued 

[ Tbouaftsd poundB-^i. e., 060 omittad] 


Stale 

1918 

1919 

' 

1920 

im 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Idaho 

4,330 

4,514 

4,600 

4,935 

7,582 

9,883 

13,431 

15,101 

DUnois 

39,856 

44,621 

41,051 

48,866 

47, 249 

51, 359 

68,225 

56,872 

iBdhma.,. 

40,624 

44,659 

39^223 

47,854 

48,168 

61,484 

54, 366 

54,362 

Iowa_. 

86,943 

87. 915 

84,290 

106, 616 

129,778 

1.51,407 

159, 378 

156,361 

Kansas 

36,060 

35,642 

32,899 

37,000 

40,204 

42, 074 

46,844 

47,788 

Kentucky 

3,17^ 

5, 321 

7,875 

10,746 

12, 010 

12,244 

12,942 

14,087 

Louisiana 

70 

46 

55 

160 

87 

186 

125 

90 

Maine.. 

1,453 

1, 141 

727 

710 

596 

402 

568 

479 

Maryland 

297 

316 

440 

620 

542 

382 

600 

339 

Massachusetts 

2,439 

2,849 

3,198 

3,895 

2,999 

1,844 

1,790 

2,026 

Michigan 

42, 582 

46, 207 

45, 404 

55, on 

59, 954 

64, 818 

70, 676 

7(1729 

Minneisota 

124, 816 

130,786 

120; 297 

154' 268 

170, 463 

199,926 

229, 474 

246,069 

Mississippi 

2,274 

2. 477 

2,626 

4,286 

5,778 

5, 715 

6,648 

4,895 

Missouri 

30, 17.5 

38,411 

35; 228 

42,422 

4<i, 566 

61,818 

56, 801 

56, 9.53 

Montana 

4,581 

5,38© 

5,168 

7,439 

7, 713 

10, 667 

13, 874 

13,968 

Nebraska 

02, 477 

60, 467 

56,661 

06,653 

74, $09 

76,748 

81,423 

83,930 

Nevada - 

1,490 

1,726 

2,018 

2,388 

2,642 

2,361 

2.640 

2,693 

Now Hampshire 

459 

397 

300 

305 

309 

424 

271 

137 

Now Jersey 

133 

179 

14:1 

214 

261 

437 

642 

170 

Now Meifco 

10 

6 

6 

29 

129 

18.5 

251 

j 

320 

New York.: 

13,898 

13, 71(5 

16^949 

24,208 

2.5,474 

18,893 

25,974 

16,90.0 

North Carolina 

078 

1 829 

832 

1,263 

1,649 

1,718 * 

1,683 i 

1, m 

North Didcota 

12, 050 

i 14,697 

13,419 

16, 177 

21, 676 

23,3.55 

28, 515 

31,500 

Ohio 

54, 55.5 

()0, 573 

65,594 

78.724 

84, 193 1 

79, 19.5 

80, 932 

77, 566 

Oklahoma 

8, 167 

10, 481 

9, .596 

10,427 

11, 142 

14,065 

14,421 

15,811 

Oregon 

13, 357 

14,432 

14,288 

15, 289 

17,158 

18,128 

20,993 i 

21, 575 

Pennsylvania 

10, 977 

12, 466 

11, 122 

14, 620 

12,803 

13, 142 

12, 444 

11,-176 

Rhode Island 

70 

06 

58 

1 77 

76 

76 

105 

(W 

South Carolina 

17 

27 

16 

I 

166 

r»37 

.527 

429 

South Dakota 

18, .530 

17,479 

li071 

18, 886 

21, 146 

27,447 

24, 643 

29, 193 

TenneSvSee 

2, 068 

3, 73.5 

5,903 

8,707 

0, 164 

11,463 

12,762 

11,286 

Texas 

4, 962 

8, 289 

9,125 

11, 257 

i 10. 179 

10, 966 

11,997 

10,866 

Utah 

4,174 

3, 790 

3, .;67 

4, 549 

5,913 

7, .500 

8,586 

7,034 

Vermont 

10, 858 

10, 677 

13, 2,W 

14, 919 

12. 289 

iMa5 

12,294 

9, 327 

Virginia. 

i, 372 

1,597 

2,210 

2,833 

3, 118 

1 

4, 231 

4, (314 

3. 842 

1 

Washington 

13,407 

IS, 487 

23,761 

23, 22s 

i 24, 239 

2*5, 600 

29, .331 

25. 07.3 

WVst Vii'Kimri-.. 

180 

328 

867 

530 

420 

27(5 

446 

5:i;i 

Wisconsin 

82, 860 

85, 0.54 

97, 356 

124,1)04 

142,285 ! 

1.39. HOfi 

163, 335 

161,;i69 

Wyoming 

1,286 

1, 140 

876 

1,277 

1,403 

1,894 

1,941 1 

1,999 

Total i 

818, 175 

868, 125 

863, 577 

1, 054, 938 

1,163,616 

1, 252.214 

1, 356, 080 1 

1,301,526 


Division of Dairy and PouUit Products. The compilations are made from reports of fiiotories to tbo 
diviaioa. 


Table 381 . — Creamery hitter: Net receipU at fine markets^ 1918-1926 


[Tboufland pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

_ 

19,181 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1925 

1918 

1919 

im * 

1921 

1922 

RMB 

mi 

1908 

«« 

13, 703 

12,637 

14,938 

14, 314 

19, 145 

25,409 

' ' 

23.297 

17,001 

1,5, 400! 12, 904 

13, 111 

201, 198 



13,690 

91,760 

10,003 

13,385 

16,8291 

13,389] 

15,207 

15^321 

11,571 
18,328 
9,259 
9, 116 
13,620 
12,841 
13, 763 
13,847 
15,010 

12,468 
13, 419 
li0,724 
10,721 
16,918 
16^706 
16,800 
16,546 
17,953 

1 

10,867 
14,167 
0,485 
n,7fla 
13,434 
115,409 
: 15, 380 
15,664, 
17,198 

16,018 
18.934 
10, ]44i 
17,6401 
20, 4381 
39,444 
18,231 
18,971 
19,406 

23,498 
117,6231 
[23; 5131 
128^5881 
1^469 
125,344 
r2i,131 
87,400 

20,986 
19,314 
17,801 
17, »86 
125,391 

n,m 

27, 579 
22,034 
24,817 

15,708 
ia,:i36 
■16, 048 
19, 562 
10,083 
18, 172 
20,835 
; 18, 252 
17,650 

13,367 
16,244 
12,329 
17, 514 
15,0.53 
15, 823 
18,626 
18, 439 
17,4.58 

16,032 
13,405 
9,985 
14, 113 
13, 968 
14,924 
17,086 
16,964 
15,026 

11,630 

12,635 

8,627 

12,866 

13,340 

12,760 

11,909 

13,755 

18,618 

n,m 

9,954 

8,301 

12,311 

12,236 

13.070 

18,422 

,14.517 

|i8,768 

1^,806 

136,076 

176,087 

204.383 

307.081 

211.274 

207,317 
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TiStB 381.— Creofftery bitUer: Net receipts at five markete, Continued 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., OCO omitted] 

CHICAGO 


Yeai; 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Total 

At. 1921-1926 

1918 

1919_-- 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925.-- 

12,000 

11, 479 

13,202 

13, 589 

20, 370 

26, 813 

23,354|l8.882|l3,907 

13, 132 

10,041 

11,860 

189,302 

10. 188 
8,321 
8,3)2 
11,205 
13, 704 
14,012 
12,739 
13,877 

11,005 
8, 413 
7,809 
8, 190 
9, 959 
U,840i 
15,041 
11,707 
12,908 

11,802 
9,472 
9,422 
10,082 
11,736 
13. 076 
16,932 
14, 193 
14,956 

II, 873 
10,057 

1 8,651 

III, 997 
111,886 
1.3, 184 
15, 779 
16, 101 
16,330 

12,207 
19, 152 
12,8S7 
18, 009 
19, 483 
19. 327 
122, 200 
i22, 802 

20.249 

20,088121,990 
27,688120,358 
22. 214j2:i, 843 
23. 019 17,815 
2A 156 22, 467 
27, 191(21, Sm 
27, 699127, 255 
,29,398(27,050 
2f., 802 23, 407 

15,22^12,508 
15. 339 10, 870 
iO, 69912, 770 
17. 00^12, 287 
17, 841 12,949 
15,436(13,855 
21, 103 15, 998 
22,342)14, 748 
17,801 14,373 

12, 25G 
8, 894 
9, 438 
12, 122 
11,072 
12,719 
14, 258 
15, 489 
12,389 

i 

9,084 
6,383 
7, 592 
9, 240 
9,6.32 
11, 642 
10. 672 
12,011 
11, 000 

9, 608 

6, 257 

7, 557 
10, 756 
11, 736 
13, 170 
1 1. 0.50 
11,988 
12,474 

153, 577 
146,109 
iOO. 03,5 
176, 161 
186, 737 
213, .349 
210,228 
196, 546 


PHILADELPHIA 


AV. 1921-192,5 

3,936 

3,584 

4, 247 

4, 1.53 

G.SlJ 7,613 

0,219 

5,230 

4,281 

4,190 

3,695 

3, 874 

56,341 

1918 

1019.... 

1920 

1931 

1922 1 

1923 

1934 ! 

1925 1 

1928- - i 

3,101 

2,008 

3.680 

4.223 
4, 332 
3,904 
4,689 

68l( 2,166 
2,687 3,099 
2,910 2,809 
2, 3, 191 

3,836| 4,033 
3,0141 5,023 
4,359. 4,345 
3,7811 4,040' 
4, 748 5, 635 

2,054 
3, 391 
2,450 
3,376 

3, 678 
4. 387 

4, 807 
4,518! 
6.417 

2,968 
4,186 
3,044 
5,075 
5, 377 
6,348 
5,719 
5, 009 
5,983 

4,084 
5,506 
5, 402 
to, 450 
7,267 
7,853 
8. 7:)J 
7,744' 
8,168 

1 

3,903 
4,155 
4,830 
5,302 
5,68! 
5,306 
8. 165 
6.582 
7,061 

3,364 
3, 601 
3,946 
4,723 
4, 913 
4,998 
5.891 
5, C27 
5,467 

2,827 
3, 424 
3,884 
4,222 
3, 779 
4,350 
4, 747 
4,306 
4,558 

2,848 

3,180 

3,118 

3, 951 
3, 578 
4.427 

4. 520 

I 4, 473 

4,398 

2,226 
3,460 
2,488 
3, 459 
3,368 
3, 527 

1 3,802 
4,319 
4,759 

2,396 

2.474 
2,617 
3, 756 

3. 474 
3, 649 
3, 946 

i 4, .547 
4,653 

42,3^ 

40,202 

is,m 

53.510 
56, 7or> 

i 63,38'! 

59.510 
65,636 

1 


BOSTON 


Av. 1921-1025 

3, S41 

4, 025! 

4, 4.10 

' ‘ i i J 

4, 4.50, 7, 594i 1 2, 0c4; 1 1 , 104! 6. 962 

5, 794 

4, m 

3, 30.3 

2,985 

71, 105 

1918 


1 ,6!0| 

3,283 

2,802i 4,9:i8! 0,634 

9,000 

5, 214 

3,723 

4,583 

3, 054 



1919 

3, 

3, ir/jj 

2 , 595 

3,619; 7,808‘11,062 

11,324 

6,291 

4, 332 

2, 821 

1,827 

1,685 

60,531 

1930 

2, 058 

2, 626: 

4, 437 

3,066; 1,698; 13,498 

11,909 

7,233 

5,590 

3,614 

1, 066 

2, 045 

60,340 

1921 

3,077 

3. 102' 

3, 4?8 

3,20^; 6,650; 10, 363 

11, 146 

4, 387 

5. 782 

5, 205 

2.713 

2, 557 

61. 618 

1922 

3, 957 

3. 550; 

3. 063, 

,3.622 9,017 14,020 

9. 5.5H 

7, i:>8 

4,967 

3, 785 

3, 706 

3, 360 

70, 672 

1923 

3,802! 

4,02i>i 4,810 

5.439 7,037112,007 

10,977 

7,001 

6 ,00! 

4,582 

4, 109 

3, 348 

73, 223 

1924.,.. 1 

'1,362! 

5, 026- 

5.482 7, 754; 13, 400 

12, 538 

7, 42*2 

6,417 

4,5.U 

2,3'!1 

2 . m 

77.022 

1926 

4,021! 

4.429 

4. 628 

.4,498’ 7. :> 1 4’ 10, 482 

11,300 

8, 843 

5, 783 

4, 626 

■3, 567 

3,298 

72,089 

1926 

r 4, 184 

5,310! 

i 

.5,5.39’ 6,313. 6,630.11,079 

1 I i 

10, 834 

7,204 

6,304 

4,237 

3, 3.56 

3,688 

7.3, 734 


SAN rUxVNCiSCO 


Av. 1921-1026 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1926 

192ft 

1 , 579 ! l,3.3j! l.TOr.j 3. 17li 2. .357 

2,290 

2,131 

2,109 

j-H 

1,824 

1,6.51 

1, 65.,i 

22.496 

1,077| 1,257 
1,265 1,415 
1,4041 1,225 
i,48i| I,:i4r> 
1,746) 1,290 
1,3661 1,432 
1,910 1,3.5T 
1,553 1,457 

1.7121 2,373 2,512 
1,848! 2,069 2,352 
1,685! 1,993 1.917 

2,2261 2,321 
i,666| 2.045j 2,1*3^ 
1, 637 2, 2201 2, 973 

1.7121 2,37ffl 2,482 
i, 0i>6‘' 2, 2471 2, 207 

1 1 i . 

2,m 
1.868 
1,960 
*>. 331 
2. ISO 
2,2931 
2,4I6| 
2,482! 

1 

1. 853 
l.^»2 
2.00,5 
l.Hf'l 
2,224 
2, 169 
2,404 
2,214 

1,189 
1, 520 
2,304 
1.919 
1,800 
1.941 
2.492 
2,294 

927 
1,41*2 
1. 75.S 

I 1,72lS 
l.,'i96^ 

1, m 

1, 729 
2,00^ 

1, 138 

1, m 
2, 157 

1,894 
1.620 
1, 536 

2,11^ 

1,241 
1,330 
2,015 
1, .58.3 
1,407 
1, 448 
1,802 
1,417 

J, 132 
1,337 
1,460 
1..520 
1, 651 
1, 787 
1,840| 
1, 471 

i.S,799 
20,028 
21,880 
22.020 
21,684 
2*2,449 
24.439 
‘A 403 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1036 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1932 

1023 

1934 

1926 ■ 

1926.-- ' 

36, 128 

33. OStIbS, 533 

38.677*54.790 

74. 179 

"•1 
^ i 

J 

42, 827 

39, 105[32. 194 

33. 48s|540. 442 

31,334 
24,692 
25*482 
34,624 
40,304 
37, 450 
87, 781 
89,424 

28,841 
2i019 
23,962 
32, 3K) 
83, 6H 
40,221 
35,181 
39,507 

30, 297 
29,240 
20, 107 
37,468 
41,281 
44,082 
40,726 
46,078' 
1 

:14,197 
21, 221 
32, 367 
34. 8.35 
40,464 
13, 578 
42, 141 
46.501 

52. 082 
30, 125 
40, 291 
50.636 
54,249 
50, U37 
50,838; 
M,404 

70,337 
00,005 
04,905 
7H, 362 
75, 970 
77, 48- 
71. 171 
75,931 

57,00-143,056 
58, 871 44, 446 
54. 213(48, 576 
64,938150,014 
03, 6114147, 497 
77, 706157, *282 
09*970(57,656 
68, 393 j ^1,476 

35,803 
35,991 
41, .560 
38. 477 
41,625 
47, 467 
45.005i 
44,761: 

29, 438(25. .546 
27, 6861 22. 003 

37, 648!30, 299 
34, 287(31, 629 

38, 27^33, 52.5 
41, 9mm, 162 
43. 468 35. 454 
38, 166 34, 180 

21, 5021400, 030 
21, 8671402, 756 
30. 840 468, 160 

32, :134 526, 714 
34, 888!. 545, 380 

33. 150 587,478 
36, 199 574, 480 
36,054 572,935 


^Division of Statiatioa) ftml Historical Research. Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and 
^Poultry Psodools. 
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Table 382. — BitMer: Gross receipts at six markets, by State of origin, 1921-19^6 — Continued 

(In thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

CHICAGO— Continued 














rorth Dakota. - 274 { 253 42 44 . 40' 0) ' G) 

Delaware 232 238 71 21 180 1 . . . (0 !- 

ebraska 100 1,677 3,737 2,409 3,510 4,957 . ^ 604 658 

Laryl^d 302 453 1,067 137 138 242 i 7 3 3 



1 Not over 500 pounds. i lududed in other States. 
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TabijH 383.— -Creamery butter: Cold storage holdings, United States, 1916— 1 Bid 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted! 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

Msu*. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Average; 

1916-1920... 

1921-1925... 

48,697 

45,081 

32, 673 
30,730 

19. 510 
19, 416 

9. 849 
9, 477 

S,28g 

14,395 

16,076 

69,134 

66,008 

100,967 
106, 191 

112, 059 
118,381 

106, 5.52 
11(^116 

93,700 

91,649 

73, 147 
67,999 

10115 _ 








"68767^ 
102. 537 

101, 662 

100, 522 
109, 154 

92, 719 
85,200 
100, 116 
80,874 
100,474 
{101,778 
1 77,983 
'! 73,867 
! 76,472 
il35, 018 
; 94.916 

71 849 

1918 

48,977 

31, 139 

16,033 

3,348 

1,082 

7,017 

49,982 

105. H36 

67,292 
79, 928 
66,111 
73,664 
79, 760 
66, 129 
47, 773 
51,608 
100, 832 
74,764 
64,381 

1917 

46, 134 

30,474 

16, 962 

6,805 

3,G07 

9, 963 

88,992 
88, ,305 
123,646 
101,45.5 
82. 838 

108, 179 

1918 * 

50,726 

! 26,618 

18,808 

14, 629 

9,636 

12, 698 
29, 436 

49, 140 

99, 334; 
131,388 

1 87,883 
121,816 
113, 385 
90, 116 
1 96,680 
1 96. 117 

1919 

48,910 
83,737 
58, 682 
48, 412 
26,819 

1 36,777 

24, i91 

11,909 

9,659 

90, 168 

1930 

38,359 

22, 568! 

12, 865 

7,554 

12, 872 

62,626 

61.991 

115,5.58 
92, 292 
112,039 
102. 731 

1921 

41,486 

27, 103 

14, 732 

7,712 

21,682 

1922 

35, 047; 

22,682 

9,113 

3,830 

13,202 

67,4101103, 1.51 
62,7081101,774 

1923 

16, 122 

8,910 

4,824 

3,248 

10, 112 

1934 

30,299 

15, 246 

9, 847 

7, 842 

8, 913 

22,348 

74, 184|134,118 

166,440:153, 494 
128.403:114. 172 

1928 

65,694 

46, 748 

28, 789 

10, 876 

3,739 

13,036 

63,687 109,075 

1920 

52,785 

39, 381 

28. 313 

17, 392i 

17,527 

30,561 

86.897 131.152 

1138. 151 125. 342100.871 






l____ 

1 



Cold Storage Eeport Section. 

Table 384. — Butter: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1923-1925 

[Thousand pounds—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Oountry 

Year ended December 31 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1 

1 1923 

1 1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

[ Exi>orts 

[ Imports 

j Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 

i 








COUNTRIES 









Argentina..,.. 

113 j 

6,934 

6 

1 61,486 

3 

6.5, 437 

6 

59,282 

Australia i 

46 1 

77, 859 

» 2, 368 

53, 798 

1 20 

311.086 

2 13 

128,494 

Canada i 

3,388 ! 

3.973 

2,738 

1 13. 174 

1,174 

22, 344 

100 

26,647 

Denmark...- 

6,241 ' 

195, 530 

1, 593 

: 246, 157 

2, 049 

272.033 

1,744 

270, 674 

Estonia,. _ 1 

1 


(^) 

1 .5, 175 


7. 025 


14,208 

Finland. ; 

2, 375 ! 

26. 337 

ia3 

i 14,476 

14 

18,184 

4 

29, 081 

Irish FrtiO State. 

i 




8, 767 

51,187 1 

9, 381 

44, 975 

Italy ! 

972 1 

7, 870 

520 

2. 905 

1,002 

i 6,436 i 

259 

8; 010 

Latvia * 



48 

6,3<K1 

2 

8, 0S4 

10 

15, 772 

Netherlands 

j 4.987 i 

' 75, 133 i 

1, 087 

5?, 769 

3,613 

76, 570 

5, 756 

87,598 

New Zealand 

! 47 1 

! 38,761 ; 

7 

140, 016 

1 

142, 179 

13 

139, 476 

Russia 

; 2,202 

lf)0,294 

M12 

10,978 

2 339 

M9,4i>6 

2 191 

2 55, 476 

Sptiin 

i 939 i 

: 259 

378 

391 

344 

423 

295 

683 

Sweden 

1 330 I 

1 45, 870 

3,499 

5, 420 

1,234 

11, 827 

410 

20.333 

PRINCIPAL IMFORTINQ 









COUNTRIES i 



i 






Algeria 

1,946 ' 

' 9 ! 

1.271 ! 

3% 

1. 5.53 

36 

1.830 

32 

Austria | 



3,600 

i 

3, 864 

2 10 

2.856 1 

»334 

Austria-Hungary ! 

6,^1 j 

1 4, 267 j 







Belgium 

14,024 1 

1 3, 125 1 

1 21,3.37 

220 

10, 322 

5i3 j 

9, 202 

870 

China 

; * 1, 677 1 

1 .. ; 

1 1,702 


1, 551 


1, C97 


Cuba 

1 1, 459 

1. 


1 2, 285 


2, 443 




Czechoslovakia 


; 7.800 

24 

3,637 

^58 

1,230 

»310 

Dutch East Indies 

! 4, 152 : 


7, 322 


7, 092 


® 5, 747 


Egypt 

2,35)0 1 

e 166 

1 1, 672 

74 

2. 354 

57 

2,384 

68 

France 

13,713 

40,769 

20,876 

17,214 

6.176 

7, 997 

7,405 

9,191 

Germany . _ 

111,441 1 

498 

2,903 

147 

117, 891) 

59 

212,993 

304 

Greece 

206 I 

8 

5,677 

*6 

10, 727 

t 

' 546 


Norway 

976 

3, 137 

6,826 

26 

3,276 

I 419 ! 

1,467 

468 

Peru 

462 

20 

1,337 

12 

1,814 

1 10 

1, 653 


I^ilinnifw Islands 

1, 665 


853 


1,298 


091 


Switzerland 

11, 106 

44 

14,684 

20 

19,993 

2,52 

19, 092 


Trinidad and Tobago. . 

847 


1,092 

! 2 18 

1,049 

^ 21 

018 

>26- 

Union of South Africa. 

3,913 

26 

1, 166 

1 601 

1, 579 

411 

7a5 

793 

United Kingdom 

456,489 

1,179 

654,803 

i 2,092 

570, 761 , 

. 2.239 

61(5, 300 

1, 445 

United States. _ . 

1,647 

4. 125 

23,741 

1 5, 846 

19,405 

8, 267 

7, 212 

6,343 

Other coimtries 

19,025 

3, 100 

19,805 

11,392 

18,167 

11,758 

19,503 

11,682 

Total 

674,014 

'^,293 j 

712,823 

650, 972 

821, 509 

874, 398 

931, 913 

931, 649 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oftielal sources, Moept 
includes aU butter made from mUk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, cocoa 
butter or ghee. 

J Year beginnimr July 1. 

• International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

• 1^668 than SOO pounds. 

< Four>year average. 

• Java and Madura only. 

I Bight nionths.^tnmAtioiiai Cron Renort and Asricultural Statistics. 
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TA 9 LS^ 385 . — B^bMw: EniimalM price per powdi recei^ Ip prcimemf im (NU 

UwUed Statee^ 
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9S ware creamery: Avaroya lehoUtede j»r»ce, ailtaiHng marfcett — 
Continue 


cmcAQO 


You 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

Jiily 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


C<«. 

CO. 

Ct9. 

Ct», 

Ct8. 

cu. 

Cu. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 


Av. 

45 

45 

46 

41 

36 

38 

38 

39 

42 

44 

48 

48 

42 

Ift8 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

65 

66 


67 

mm 

ittl 

60 

49 

60 

62 

67 

61 

61 

63 

67 

64 

69 

68 

68 

1920 

63 

63 

66 

64 

67 

65 

66 

64 

67 

67 

60 

61 

66 

1981 

48 

47 

47 

44 


32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1928 ' 

84 

37 

38 

37 



34 

34 

30 

44 


53 

B9 

1988 

SO 


49 

46 


39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

63 

46 

1924- 

62 

49 

mim 

37 

37 

89 

38 

37 

87 

37 

42 

42 

41 

1928 

39 

40 

48 

43 

41 

42 

42 

42 

46 

49 

50 

47 

44 

1926 

43 

43 

42 

38 

39 

39 

39 


43 

46 

49 

63 

43 

ItJM: 














Philadelphia 

4G 

45 

43 

40 

42 

42 

41 

43 

46 

48 

52 

66 

46 

Boston^ 

45 

45 

43 

40 

41 

42 

41 

1 42 

45 

47 

48 

64 

44 

tJan Francisco 

44 

46 

42 

40 

40 

41 

41 

1 44 

i 

44 

44 

45 

4S 

43 


Division of Stattettnal and Historical Research. Compiled from TJrner-Barry reports, 1910-1917, 
of <My range; subseciaecitly from reports of the Dlvisiim of Dairy and Poultry Products, average of dauy 


Eariier data for cities showing prices for 1926 only, available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1()94, Table 501. 


Table 387. — Butter: Ai*erage export price per i>ound in Copenhagen, Denmark, 

1914-1926 


YiHvr 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I>cc. 

Av, 

Average: 

Of*. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cu. 

CU. 


Cfft. 

CIS. 

CU. 

10M-192O 

46.2 

43 9 

45.1 

41. 5 

42.2 

41 4 

42.1 

43.0 

45.2 

47 9 

51, 5 

49.9 

45.2 

1921-1925 

39.2 

39 3 

39.5 

86.8 

:^A. 0 

34.3 

37. 3 

40.0 

41.2 

•12. 1 

41.6 

39.5 

38.7 

1914 

26. 1 

25. r» 

25. f) 

'TiTT 

23. 4 

23.9 

2.5.9 

24.4 

25. 0 

27.8 

27.3 

29.9 

25.8 

1016 

29, 0 

26 V 

28. 0 

27. 6 

29. 6 

2t‘. 1 

31. 0 

32. 6 

34. 7 

41. 6 

40. 5 

30.6 

32.3 

1916--- 

8;i 8 

35 4 

37. 8 

3(18 

30. 3 

35.7 

36. 7 

40. 1 

42. 1 

42. 6 

44. 3 

44.9 

38.9 

1917 

45. 3 

39. 0 

38. 4 

37.2 

38. 6 

40. 6 

4.5. 0 

49. 7 

64. () 

05. 4 

68. 4 

65. 5 

49.0 

19IS 

64. 2 

63. 7 

64. 0 

65. 0 

6.5. a 

04. 7 

65. 1 

' 65. 0 

62, 0 

58. 

75. 6 

70,0 

65.7 

1919 

7A 8 

73. 8 

72. 4 

71. 1 

58. 2 

50. 8 

48. 4 

46. 5 

54.7 

53. 8 

59. 5 

52.1 

59.8 

1930 

48. 9 ! 

42. 1 

49. 2 

49.8 

44. 2 

44. 8 

42. 4 

42.9 

43. 6 

45.7 

44. 7 

41.0 

45.2 

1921 

42 4 1 

39. 3 

40. 4 

t 

43. 9 

33. 5 1 

32. 4 

38.3 

41.1 

36. 4 

38. 3 

39. 9 

31.8 

38.1 

1988 

31. 1 

31. 0 

82. 9 

S3. 8 

33. 5 

.37.0 

39. 4 

30. 1 

41. 1 

40. 7 

39. 9 

39. 7 

36.6 

1923 

40. .5 1 

41. 3 , 

41. 0 

34. 5 

29. 5 

29. 3 

30. 7 

34. 7 

4(‘ 3 

38. 9 

39 4 

41.4 

36.8 

1934 

4a 0 I 

39. 6 

36.9 

31.8 

36. 4 

33.4 

37.8 

41. 1 

42. 3 

46 1 i 

44. 2 i 

4(18 

30.6 

1925 

42.0 i 

45.4 

46. 1 

40.6 

36. 9 

39.4 

4a 5 

44.2 

46.7 

46.5 

41.6 

37. 8 

42.6 

1926 

36.6 i 

40 2 

3« 8 

36.2' 

34.8 1 

1 

3.5.7 ' 

35.4 

! 36, 1 

1 

36.6 

1 

36.3 

34 9 i 

! 

37.1 

36.6 


Division of SftatHioal and Hislorical Research. Danish Butter Journal (Smor Tidende) official quota- 
tions. For earUer years, 1662-1912, sw Uie I'uiU'd States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, ltt23, 
p. 922. 

Conversions from Danish’ quotations in ore jjcr pound (1.3023 pounds) at pur of oxehango (JOO ore»=26.8 
cents) to July, 1914; July, 1914, to date Iroin weekly quotations in kiuuer per 100 kg., at average monthly 
exchange rate as quotevl by Federal Reserve Ikvu-d. 

Table 388 . — American cheeae: Production in the United States, 1917-1925 


I Thousand pounds— i. ©., 000 omitted] 


Year 


1917... 

im,., 

1W9.,, 

im... 

19ML.. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

6ct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

8,619 

8,143 

10»4S7 

11,889 

IXUll 

i6,mi 

i% ?!8 
26,8$4| 

■ . i 

9,416 

7,860 

n,m$ 

11,509 

U8S7 

i%,m\ 

i6,n$ 

i%m 

17,901 

11,918 

11,992 

19^009 

17,978 

18»774 

8tkl84 

21,998 

17, 677 
17,081 
21,642 
18,888 
23,521 

21,740 
34, mi 
34,667 

26,m 

1 

28,932 

31,286 

34,849 

29,832^ 

3AS66| 

31, W 
32,642 
53,A57 
38,912 

38,796 

•40,184 

4A599 

41,376 

36,444 

36, m 
41,362 
43,517 
45,782 

35,206 
34, 332 
35,465 
34, 313 
26,977 

33,285 
88,288 
40, 716 
43,7^ 

32, 248 
29,906 
30,940 
26, 787 
27,652 

29,406 

81,822 

33,002 

37,859 

37, 613 
25,424 
20,257 
22,935 
23, 612 

25,581 

28.648 

30,589 

31,548 

22,303 

18, W 

23,114 
2a 064 
21, 4M 

25,78a 

25,863 

26,2m 

28,*^ 

14.262 
12, 172 
13, 107 
13,ii08 
13,420 

18.882 
la, 286l 

17.262 
2a 349 

8, 070 
0,097 
la 044 
10,303 
111,618 

16,416 

1^608 

laoie 

18»619 

264,949 

347,278 

281,837 

254,684 

261,736 

382,806 

808, 

324 69$ 
34T,24d 


DiTkdAn at X^alry afeid Ponltrv prAdnAta 





:|00O ITlIAieimOiC 

Tablb 389. — -Cheese, wkalemilk American cheddar: Production, United Si&tee^ hy 

States, ms-i9^5 


tThousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

1923 

.. . . 1 

1924 

1925 

Alabama . 



20 


61 



AriJtona 

316 

160 

460 

47 

84 

96 

67 

Arkansas 




18 




C California. 

6,^1 i 

. 6,0^ 

6,904 

3,226 

3,082 

2,860 

8,026 

Colorado 

161 

81 

64 

42 

99 

434 

293 

Connecticut 



2 





Delaware 




4 






43 

i 








— 


3 

44 

24 

Idaho 

2,678 

1,722 

2,117 

3,368 

5,311 

7,343 

7,330 

Illinois.. - 

2,638 

999 

1, 751 

2,401 

2,875 

2,498 

2,444 

Indiana 

70 

42 

117 

62 

78 

806 

198 

Iowa. 

859 

646 

313 

344 

361 

630 

601 

Kansfis. 

26 

19 

61 

147 

110 

176 

102 

Kentucky 







37 









Louisiana i 

1 







Alaine 






34 



43 

9 

29 

6 




Massachusetts 

4 







Michigan 

6,188 

4,032 

6,064 

3,657 

4, 342 

5,867 

6,844 

Minnesota 

8,098 

! 5,502 

5,093 

6,291 

7,229 

9,790 

8,419 

Mississippi 








Missouri * 

802 

380 

3M 

9ft 

224 

105 

252 

Montana 

2(59 

233 

113 

259 

m 

792 

1,296 

Nebraska 

30 

3 

61 

43 


135 

276 

Nevada 



25 

24 


79 

66 

New Ilampshiie 

g 

3 

77 




6 

New’ Jersey 

< 446 

18U 


634 

196 

165 


New' Mexico 




74 

135 

92 

66 

New York 

46, 510 

30,829 

37, 970 

47,726 

37, 448 

36,608 

38,401 

North Carolina 

228 

i 109 

86 

103 

111 

80 

62 

Ohio... 

963 

; (559 

654 

195 

128 

360 

263 

Oklahoma 

1 1 



2 

t 

37 


Oregon 

! 8, 318 

8,282 

8, 777 

8,720 

CO 

9,951 

9,903 

Pennsylvania 

2,928 

2,673 

3,208 

2,209 

2,497 

1,760 

1,349 

Bouth Dakota 

32 

9 

1 

19 


8 

43 

10 

Tennessee 

61 

20 

50 

71 

284 

398 

821 

Texas 

1 


15 

31 




Utah 1 

907 

849 

1,027 

3,219 

2, i39 

2,162 

1,753 

Vermont 

2,960 

1,382 

1,380 

954 

1,200 

1,765 

1, 120 

Virginia 

CO 

35 

28 

97 

163 

162 

69 

Washington 

1, 145 

1,143 

1,910 

2,928 

2. 762 

2,998 

3,076 

West Vunginia 

' 56 

24 

41 

16 




Wisconsin 

201,836 

188,648 

182^777 

193, 376 

226,916 

^186 


Wyoming 

1 1,612 

1,180 

1, 543 

3,416 

! 1,791 

1,883 

1,923 

Total j 

295,144 

1 254,684 

1 

261,727 

282,806 

308,014 

324,696 

847,240 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, 


Table 390. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets, 1918—19^6 


(Thousand pounds— 1. c., 000 omitted] 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

3,772 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1926 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

1928 

1924 

1926 

2926 

8,064 

2,964 

3,531 


6,346 

5,821 

4,441 

4,062 




48,127 

3,256 
3,479 
3,337 
3,274 
2,739 
2,908 
! 3,289 
3,008 

1 8,265 

3,618 
8,173 
2,431 
3,337 
2; 776 
3,386 
2,869 
2,412 
2,670 

1 

I 

3,899 

7.008 
4,093 

6.008 
6,047 
4, 610 
8,609 
8,132 
3,685 

6,951 

7,075 

6,152 

6,866 

6,876 

6,207 

4,706 

4,686 

6,476 

1 

1 

3,670 

7,121 

3,483 

4,308 

8,942 

3,845 

8,694 

4.671| 

8,8841 

I 

1 

1 
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TaBLB Z&O.— Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets, Continued 

IThouaand pounds— i. c., 000 omitted] 

CHIC AGO 


Year ' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1926 

1918 

1910 

1920.. 

1921 

1922 

1923- - 

1924.. 

1926 

1920 

7,398 

7, 512 

8,629 

8, 822 

10,699 

12, 525 

11,833 

11,203 

9, 915 

10,599 

8,480 

7, 970 

115,674 

6,025 
6,328 
6,042 
5,940 
7, ns 
8,136 
9,100 
8,633 

4,854 
5,100 
5,423 
6,139 
7,243 
10, 368 
8,398 
8,446 

6, 202 6, 549 
6,496 6,287 
7,0691 A 067 
7,147 6,840 
8,093 7,875 
8, 124| 9, 053 
10, 267110, 601 
9,513 9,740 
8,697 9, 119 

4, 957 
7,833, 
7, 744 
0,200 
10v262 

1 10, 745 
111,040 
11, 240 
7,410 

7.614 
0,778 
11,194 
9,8321 
11,384 
15, 039 
12,337 
14.0:i2 
10,092 

8,536 
8,539 
9,183 
7, 112 
10,121 
18,874 
14,204 
13, 853 
11,280 

6,674 
8,323 
C, 699 
6,930 
10,669 
11,750 
12,943 
14, 171 
11,806 

6,016 
7, 362 
6, 707 
6,734 
9,419 
10,652 
11,516 
11,254 
10, 165 

6,698 
6,648 
6, 255 
8,091 
10, 452 
12,608 
10,264 
11. 682 
10, 219 

4, 634 
6,073 
6, 796 
6,147 
8,893 
9,216 
8,341 
9, 801 
9,047 

6,019 
4,902 
6, 666 
6, 261 
8,477 
7,566 
9,109 
8,436 
9, 700 

81,019 
81,697 
36, 849 
107, 724 
123,645 
130,024 
131, 129 
11A104 


PHILADELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1926 

1,093 

1,062 

1,255 

1, 216 

1,655 

2,166 

2,179 

1, 945 

l,888| 2,013 

1, 393 

1,065 

18, 920 

1918 



642 
1, 529 

629 

1,228 

1,965 

1, 148 

2,315 

2,1.52 

1, :489 

94oj 1,262 
1, 740 2, 887 
1,362' 1,130 

706 

877 


1910 

539 

881 

1,664 

2,226 

1,704 

2,930 

1,185 

21, 392 

1920 

874 

1,040 

1,489 

62(i 

1,743 

2,104 

1, 667 

2,189 

1,431 

1, 221 

16,866 

1921 

1, 116 

1,064 

1,280 

1, 396 

2,223 

2,602 

2,491 

2,311 

2,080' 1.920 

1,309 

1,094 

20,952 

1922 

1, 144 

1, 120 

1,506 

1,236 

1,523 

1,750; 

1,361 

1, 827 
1,915 

1,846 

1,887 

2,000 

l,815l 2,101 
1,972; 2,217 

1,738 

1,0(>7 

995 

19.324 

18,363 

1923 

964^ 

982 

1,2971 

2,114 

i 1,310 

1924 

1,000' 

1,086 

1,188 

897 

1 1,092 

1,850 

2,061 

1,704 

! l,660l 1,978 

! 1,218 

1, 132 

16.866 

1925 

1, 239 

1,009 

1, 067 

969 

i 1,847 

2,635 

; 2,383 

i 1,826 

! 1,906' 1,848 

1,331 

1,037 

19,095 

1926 

1,247 

1, 112 

1,076 

1, 188 

1,536 

2,513| 2,191 

i 1,852! 

! ; 

! 2, 132| 2, 078 

1,306 

1,224 

19,454 


BOSTON 


Av. 1921-1026 

641 

687 

735 

025 I 1,187 

1 1 

1 , 452 } 1,368 

1,470 

1,097 

762 

14,336 

1918 



647 

463: 1,462 
1,088; 2,000 

2,559 

2,305 

1, 72l| 972 

778 

674 

476 


1919 

351 

517 

1, 100 

2,374 

2.898 

2 ; 091! 1,422 

1 , 859 ' 

1,231 

791 

17, 722 

1920 

620 

274 

622 

511' 918 

1 . 422 ; 2,290 

1,749 1,343 

1,479 

1,256 

483 

12,997 

1921 

435 

574 

601 

685, 978 

2, m 

1,701 

1,173 1,262 

1,456 

1, 249 

501 

13,208 
13, 521 

1922 

408 

690 

(m 

' 1,004> 1,201 

2,220 

].9('>3 

1,461 1,410 

1 , 104 ; 

910 

687 

1923 

828 

436 

947 

j 1,029| 1,105 

2,0741 2,304 

1,936 1,165 

1, 777 

1, 302 

921 

16, 914 
13,725 

x924 

740; 

845 

672 

927 1,341 

1, 914 

2,064 

1,204 1,248 

993; 

927 

850 

1026 

792! 

492 

704 

980 1,218 
8081 1,075 

1. 576 

2,248 

1.4841 1,755 

2, 018 

1, O'J? 

950 

16,314 

1926 

808i 

910 

1,095 

2,066 

1,884 

l,858j 1,486 

1, 430' 

1 

1, 053 

904 

15, 437 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Av. 1921-1925 

682 

714 

717 

777 

1 

985j l.OiH) 

1, 364 

1,201 

853 

865 

827 

688 

10,763 

1918 






693 

1,372 

871 

785 

935 

651 

764 


1919 

m 

M 6 

860 

i. 219 

1,20.3 1,195 

1,706 

874 

730 

795 

1,027 

12,089 

1920 

935 

810 

935 

981 

l, 012 l 1,002 

9ti4 

601 

936 

852 

564 

611 

10,203 

1921 

621 

885 

757 

963 

m\ 887 

1,365 

813 

,53? 

771 

806 

364 

9,632 

1922 1 

503 

634 

464 

(')97 

! S 861 963' 

902 

J. 147; 

877| 

800 

561 

733 

9,157 

1923 i 

588 

671 

706 

858 

1,052 1,171' 

1, 362 

1,2371 

9851 

932 ; 

1,185 

1,043 

11,690 

1924_ ! 

726 

944 

1,046 

700 

1,0391 1,234 

1,579 

1 , 103 : 

837! 

911 

714 

650 

11,482 

1925 

973 

534 

612 

667 

l,083i l,197i 

1, 613 

1,703 

1 1,035! 

910 

878 

660 

11,855 

1926 

850 

530 : 

8 I 1 ! 

1, 146 

1,267| I,G30; 

1, 517 

1,298 

1 

il,177i 

823 i 

622j 

859| 

12,630 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1918 

1019 

1920 ■ 

1921 II 

1922 

1023 

1024 ■ 

1026 ■ “ 

1926 / * 


12,877}l2.8l9il4,868 

16, 61 21 19, 006 

23,184 

23. 253 

20,331 




1 


20, 536 
22,267 
19, 797 
19, 324 
20,211 
25,764 
2A143 
2A 825 
2l,0r3 

16,112 
18,417 
1A416 
J.A 999 
19,806 
21,680 
10,096 
24,176 
20,r36 

10.988 

11.094 

11,488 

10,784 

13,063 

13,809 

lAa02l 

14,853 

10,271 

9,666 

11,283 

11,258 

12,617 

16,092 

12.846! 

r i 

13,386 
13, 918 
12, 758 
14,780 
lA 354 
1A640 
14.898 
1A065 

15,362120,069 

8, 58311 A 140 
lA 952 19, 361 
15, 565 19, 1461 
1 A 433 18. 963! 
16, 175 19, 030, 
lA436llA520 
lA 58114,972 

22.648 
21,874 
21,680 
22,770 
25, 406 
22,041 
24,025 
21, 777 


18 , orejis, 962 

15,485 

13, 447 

12,383 
1A510 
12 , 8:11 
14,923 
17,463 
lA 619 
1A855 
20.520 
118,784 

13, 796 
18, 401 
12,924 

16, 653 
18,323 
21,326 

17, 470 
21,020 
IA899 

10,31« 
14, 660 
13,802 
13,228 
15,099 
IA557 
14,884 
17,069 
1A9M 

11,292 

12,199 

11,633 

10,973 

14,071 

1A256 

14,922 

H012 

lAWO 


207,821 


197,267 
168,667 
181,622 
190,836 
219, 037 
216,056 
228,556 


207,^88 


Divisions Slntis^eBlJusd Htetodcia Kesearcli. 

<3ompU©d from records of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 



TabIS 391. — Cheese: Gross receipts at six markets, hy State of origin, 19^1-19S6 
tThoasand pounds— i. e*, 000 omitted) 



1,095 806 1,075 
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» 1 » 1 1 

3 1 1 1 « 

^ 1 t « 1 

I'd i-o* ‘ 

ijjo fp 

i 

^-s 

i i 
08 ' 
<-» ‘ 

ao M 

lo 0 

3 

o 


Sit" 

: ;:S 

1 1 v**4 

1 1 

I 1 

1 1 

! 

SSfcf: 

so ^ 

I j 


! 

00 

of 

m- 

i 


iSI"" i i =^ 

^ i i 

g 

ef 

CO ^ *0 CO o 1 1 .- 

O sis i 1 ^ 

< C^l 1 1 

<M 

»C 

00 

i i 

u5 ao 11 

is i^ 

s 

CO 

»o 

of 

1,872 

212 

291 

4 

is 

Ip 1 



i 

o 

£? 

□O 3 «0 CO ! i‘ 

N j » 


s 

mr 

I CC 
) 

i is 

n 

o 


t 1 

<N 

gggSR i i; 

s ' ^ 

g||Sg \ni 
I 

gl-$ 

s 

'S* 

OS 

i 

os' 

10,850 

3,627 

4,073 

84 

11 

3 

201 

111 

68 

37 

30 

00 CO* of 

1 :2S 

iO* 

8,884 
4,538 
4, 126 
245 
136 

36 

142 

131 

54 

44 

27 

s 

CO 

oo’ 

iiiS§ =S2-ss 

oofef 

§ 

2* 

93 

sissi S§^^”l 

oof'.-cAM 

; i \.i 

|5j| 

IllJl 

1 * 

» 1 

1 • 

1 -4 

1 « 

{ 

i '£ 
*i- 
l|| 

ills 

i ii 

1 


1 Not OT^ 500 pounds. 
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PiTisioii of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Dirision of Dairy and Pwiltry Products. 
* Not over fiOO pounds. 



FABM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1085 

TablK S92.— American eheete: Cold-storage holdings, Untied Slates, 191B-19S6 * 


I Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 cwnlttadj 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Averager 

1916-1920... 

1921-1926... 

40,038 

38,835 

31, 287 
31,016 

22, 110 
24,597 

15,2S6 
19, 103 

11,040 
18, 152 

13,060 

21,506 

20, 545 
39,324 

62,426 

65,240 

66,219 
63, 428 

63,736 
61. 751 

56,731 
66, 313 

48,060 

50,330 

1915 









28, 575 
40, 776 

24, 144 
49, 579 
90,671 
42,065 
81, 359 
55. 007 

45, 163 
49,473 
02,384 
73, 1.53 
78,582 
77, 646 

32,428 
46,713 
78,087 
33, 402 
72,889 
48,566 

42,969 
40,852 
57,927 
1 67,905 
] 71,913 
72,401 

81, 271 
37,080 
75, 166 
25,626 
62,508 
39, 921 

34,055 
37, 291 
55, 105 
68,705 
66,495 
63, 881 

1916 

28,668 

18,^ 

13,373 

16.560 

8, 443 

6, 646 
7,928 
17,730 

7,301 
11, 626 
20,396 
12, 478 
13, 502 

17, 814 
15, 481 

16, 357 
34,159 
30,064 
37, 501 
29,654 

34, 948 
33, 1.30 

3i,.W9 
67, 596 
48,804 
62, 645 
51,512 

1917 

31,866 

66,784 

22, 113 

9,842 

27,966 

6,750 

9l', 546 
65, 742 
76, 6C1 

1918 

66,298 

87, 743 

1919 

19,823 

1.5,488 

9, 837i 

8,027 

16,963 

13,486 

10,868 

1920 

63, 168i 
34, 11.5 

43, 03l! 

34, 039 

23, 431 
14,294 

60,372 

46, 635 
53, 625 

1921 

26, 000 

17, 477 

41,284 

46,680 

1922 

27,691 

21, 430 
26, .593 

15,006 

10, 746 

1923 

33,617 

20,693 

14, 466 

14, 077 

17, .507 

36,834 

55, 839 
65,864 
66,634 
73, f .1 

63, 9fi0 
76,406 

1924 

49, 666 

40,506 

35, 160 

28,294 

26,202 

27, 172 

45, 239 

1926 

49, 187 

41, 662 

34,647 

27,716 

28,147 

29,550 

46,468 
54, 0G9 

76,612 

1926 

68, 4.57 

50, 339 

42,687 

38,041 

36. 507 

39,346 

1 81,297 



Cold Storage Rei>ort Section. 

* The term “American cheese" is intended to cover only those varieties known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, longhorns, and square prints. It does not, therefore, include all kinds of cheese made in America. 


Table 393. — Cheese: International trader average 1909-1913, annual 1923-1926 
{Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PIUNCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Argentina 

10,447 

16 

2,359 

11, 670 

2,546 

3. 401 

3, 402 

657 

Australia 

360 

799 

» 1, 422 

3 3,788 

2 367 

2 10,3:>4 

» 560 

3 9, 549 

Bulgaria 

< 52 

J 5, 972 

34 

1,175 

16 

258 

0) 

191 

Canada 

1, OM 

167. 2C0 

1.900 

116, 202 

909 

121, 460 

10, 274 

150, 743 




1,999 

3, 917 

1,671 

5, 431 

1,777 

8,048 

Denmark 

1, 114 

527 

721 

12.038 

673 

19, 480 

819 

18, 783 

Finland 

478 

2,0S6 


2. 944 

36 

5, 013 

33 

8,421 

Hungary... 



(*) 

1, 160 

1 

1,344 

l,92:i 

1, 769 

Italy”..'... 

13, 308 

eO,5IU) 

10,228 

50, 476 

4, 156 

74, no 

3,808 

86,228 

Netherlands 

522 

127, 379 

873 

136,640 

888 

170, 352 

1, 164 

175, 711 

New Zealand 

3 

55, 561 

(») 

161, 444 

19 

178, 582 

2 

154,196 

Russia 

3, 911 

7, oil 


3 199 

? 5S 

^ 303 

3 289 

3 14 

Switzerland 

7, 150 

70,075 

2, M3 

39. 046 

4,163 

43, 776 

3, 765 

51,726 

Y ugosl avia. 



3 118 

9,309 

^ 191 

7,439 

8 273 

3 4, 861 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Algeria 

6, 592 

138 

7,415 

180 

7, 547 

174 

7, 897 

278 

Austria 



9, 847 

317 

10, U2 

1, 189 

7, 970 

681 

Austria-Hungary 

12 298 

9(W> 







BeJgiiim 

3i;771 

‘s:a 

39. 5511 

1,039 

37,388 

1,033 

38,274 

1,794 

Brazil 

4, ITS 

J 1 

254 

3 j 

C'46 

1 

1, 101 

(“) 

British India . 

1, :u4 


1,006 


1,046 

34 

1, 157 ‘ 


Cuba 

4, .'■i20 

7 

4, in>5 

3 

5,019 

8 



Dutch East Tnuies 

’ 7r>7 


1.242 


1,383 


fi 1, 102 


Egypt 

8, lh2 

' 

6, 007 

122 

5, 900 

117 

7,157 

155 

France 

19, om 

26,880 

A5, 690 

27,908 

32, 792 

28, 891 

40, 559 

35,689 

Germany 

43, 687 

1, %7 

24, 930 

630 

96. 702 

1,239 

148,699 

2,491 

Irish Free State 





2, MK) 

642 

2,823 

483 

Norway 

663 i 

377 

l.lKi2 

697 

1, 106 

737 

1,301 

702 

Spain 

5,(W2 1 

5:1 

5. 971 

128 

6, SOO- 

87 

5, 307 

133 

Sweden 

946 1 

41 

4, 189 

114 

2,210 

266 

1, 211 . 

730 

Tunis... 

1,382 

19 

5 1,031 

8 40 

1,073 

48 

1,186 

10 

II nion of South Africa. . . 

4,991 

3 

832 

118 

552 

127 

250 

190 

United Kingdom 

257, 407 

950 

313, 280 

946 

318,041 

843 

331,500 

1,950 

United States 

46, 34t} 

5,142 

64. 420 

8,331 

59, 176 

4,299 

02,403 

9, 190 

Other countries 

12,596 

3,942 

19,120 

3, 182 

18,239 

3,767 

18, 453 

7. 332 

Total 

535,417 

538. 124 

573.964 

593, 786 

624, 495 

685,941 

706, 494 

732. 705 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Cheese made from milk, including “cottage chc^esc. " 


* Four-year average. 

* Year beginning July 1 . 

* IntemsBonal Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Three-year average. 


6 Less than 500 pounds. 

• Java and Madura only, 
t One yeoi' only, 


All 



tm 


YMABMOOK A<Sltl€¥LTilltS;^ mi 


Ta.bl£ 894. — C/w)e««, No. 1 American fresh fioU: Af}^fe wholesale price per 
pound j New York, 19 1:0-1 926 


Year 

Jan. 

Peb.^ 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

Jmie 

July 

Aug. 

Sept; 

Ocft. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avei^ 

age 

Ararace: 

Ct’SU 

CmU 

CetOi 

Denff 

CefOa 

Cento 

Cfnto 

Cent* 

Cento 

Cenii 

Cento 

Cento 

Onto 

lW4-i«20 

23 

28 ' 

23 

23 

28 

22 

22 

22 

2S 

24 

24 

25 

23 

1«J1-1025 

24 

23 

23 

21 

19 

20 

22 

23 

28 







. 












WIO 

17 

17 

17 

" '~17 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

1911 

IS 

15 

14 

14 

11 


12 

12 

14 

14 

16 

16 

14 

1912, 

16 

17 

18 

19 

16 

14 

15 

18 

16 

18 

17 

17 

16 

1913- 

17 

17 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

10 

15 

1914 

17 

16 

18 

16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1915 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

15 

15 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

1916 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

15 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

24 

19 

1917 

24 

25 

26 

26 

as 

23 

24 

28 

26 

25 

23 

24 

24 

1918 

24 

26 

21 

23 

24 

23 

25 

26 

28 

33 

32 

35 

27 

1919 

35 

30 

32 

81 j 

32 

32 

33 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

1920 

32 

30 

29 

30 

30 

28 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

1921- 

24 * 

21 

25 

22 ' 

17 

16 

19 

21 * 

21 * 

22 

21 

21 

21 

1922 

21 

20 

20 1 

18 ' 

17 

19 

21 

21 

21 

1 




1923 

28 

28 

25 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

26 

96 1 

2o 



1924 

22 

22 

21 

17 

17 

20 

21 i 

21 

22 

20 

21 

23 

21 

1925 

21 

24 

24 

23 

21 

23 


25 

25 

26 

27 

27 

24 

192t3 


1 24 

23 

1 21 

1 20 

1 22 

! 23 1 

23 

24 

1 26 

1 26 


i 





1 

1 

1 



1 

I 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. January^ IQIO-Februarj', 1919, compiled from Urner- 
Barry reports; subsequently from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 395. — Oleomargarine: Production, 1020-102o 
{Thousand pounds — i. e., 000 omiltedj 


Product 

1920 

1921 

' 1922 

3923 

1924 

Nutn-I 

pjj;. d.u*d 
mg 1 

i 

1926 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
pot t- 
ing 

Quan- 

tity 

pro- 

duced 

1 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

JKWt- 

ing 

Quan- 

tity 

pro- 

duced 

Nurn-l 
t)er ' 
fac- j 
tori(«i 
re- j 
port 1 
ing 

Quan- 

tity 

pro- 

duced 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing 
- -1 

Qimn- 

tily 

pro- 

duced 

Num-j 

|»U- 

p^.:du<»<J 

ing . 

Oleomargarine (uc> 


t 







j 



colored) : 


1 







I 



Animal and vego- 












table oiL 

51 

L61, 636; 

.'>5 10;i.962 

57 194.285 

61.121.271 

53 119,641 

47 

109,588 

Exclusively vege> 

j 

i 



j 







table oil.- 

71! 

190,280' 

71 

99, 265' 

69. 74, 127 

60 

93,970' 

55 97,87i; 

48 

108,490 

Exclusively ani- 



1 









mal od 

7 

3,843 

s' 

624 

3, 

303 

4 

450 

3 413 

2 

74 

Oleomargarine (col- 





i 




t , 



ored): 





! 




1 ! 



Animal and vege- 





* 




1 1 



table oil ' 

36 

8,951 

36 

5,9«J 

361 

4,976 

34 

7,078 

32 7,847 

24 

8,243 

Exclusively vege- 









i 



table oil 

34 

6,359 

85 

2.0M 33 

1,384 

27 

2,808 

31. 3.2A9. ^ 

4,215 

Exclusively am- 




I 




! i 


mal oil 

3 

94 

2 

! 30' 1 

1 



i 








.. .... 





Total oleomar- 





' 




1 



garine (col- 









i 



ored and un- 









t 



ecdcM'ed) 


37A163 


211,867 


186, 076 


225, 577 

-- - 229,031 


230,611 









Division o( Dairy and Poultry Products. ComiHled from reports made by manufacturers. 







FAEM ANIMAI^ AND ANIMAL FRODXJCTS 




Tabi*h 896 * — Oleamarffosrine ptodiictum and ^Mumpiian in the United Stales^ 

1909-19S6 


Year ^nded June 30 

Production 

Stocks, 
beginning 
of year 

Exports 

Stocks, end 
of year 

Consumption 

Totel 

Per 

capita 


Pminii 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pound* 

Pound* 

POUTld* 

1909 

92,283,815 

092,226 

2,889,058 

748, 318 

89, 337, 664 

0.99 

101® 

141, 862, 280 

748,318 

3, 418^ 632 

1, 165, 446 

138, 026, 520 

1.51 

1911 - 

m, 162,795 

1, 165,446 

3, 794, 939 

942,440 

117,590,862 

1.36 

1912 

128,601,058 

942,440 

3, 627, 425 

1, 249, 246 

124, 666, 822 

1.32 

1913 

145, 227, 982 

1, 249, 246 

2,067,582 

1,660,897 

141, 858, 629 

1.48 

1914 

144, 021, 276 

1.650.897 

2,632,821 

1, 261, 245 

141, 878, 107 

1. 46 

1915 - 

145,810,048 

1,261,345 

5,252,183 

1,661,569 

140, 157, 531 

1.42 

1916 

152, 509, 913 

1,661,559 

5, 428, 221 

1,992, 726 

146, 752, .525 

1.47 

1917 

238,170,111 

1, 902, 726 

5, 651, 267 

2 ':88, 197 

226,523,373 

2.23 

1918 

326,628,839 ! 

2,988,197 

6,309,806 

a, 577, 783 

319,629,407 

3.11 

1919 

359,216,571 

3,577,733 

18, 570. 400 

2,862,597 

341, 661, 307 

3.28 

1920 

391.283. 143 

2, 562; 697 

20,952,180 

4. no. 174 

368,783,386 1 

3.49 

1921 

281, 081, :aa 

4,110,174 

6, 219, 166 

1, 979, 643 

276, 992, 980 

2.58 

1922_ 

190,950,373 

1,970,543 

2, 143, 336 

2,265,805 

188, 520, 685 j 

1.73 

1923- - i 

209, 182, 188 

2,265,895 

8, 763. 935 

2,647,297 

205,036,851 

1.85 

1924 1 

239,608,749 , 

2,647,207 

1,395,996 

2,607,346 

238, 342. 704 j 

2111 

1925 ! 

215,402,538 1 

2.607,346 

887,482 

2, 720, 438 

214, 401, 964 

1. 87 

1926 

348. 046. 818 

2, 720, 438 

1, 256, 251 

2,941,797 j 

246, 569, 208 

2. 13 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prodtiction and stocks from Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
ExportvS from Bureau of Foreign und Domestic Commerce. 


Table 397 . — Oleomargarine: Materials used in manufacturcy 1916-1925 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omlttedl 


Year h'ijinning July — 


naaieruu 

1916 

j 1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 1925 

Oleooil 

96,652 

96, 378 

97,464 

j 89,842 

49, 676 

1 40.980 . 

46,646 

' 52,265 

44,102 

1 

47, 418 

Coconut oil 

19. 763 

61,773 

09,640 

80,784 

103, 112 

57,394 

65,656 

' 83,069 

79, 449 

98,307 

Cottonseed oil 

63,652 

36,454 

37,846 

' 39,450 

18,J533 

15,420 

18, 757 

j 20,640 

20,966 

2.5,608 

Milk 

24,410 

61.128 

68,000 

J 7<>.000 

79,716 

53,989 

69, 835 

69.090 

61,924 

72,662 

Peanut oil- 

10,498 

21,593 

38,764 

j 48,346 

16,332 

11,625 ' 

6,022 

] 5,666 

4,392 

6,257 

Salt 

6. 115 

i 18,279 

21, 132 

‘ 24,854 

25,365 

16,262 1 

17,998 

‘ 30, .593 

18.725 

20,593 

Oleo steariue 

2, 494 

3,427 

2,456 

2. 133 

4,858 

4,674 

4,815 

5, 317 

5,250 

6, 314 

Neuixal lard 

42, 401 

45,702 

45,764 

3vS.466 

39.268 

27,057 j 29,568 

i 32, 210 

25*674 

26, 172 

Oleo stock 

3. 458 

7.536 

0.342 

5, 801 

2,065 

2. 143 ’ 

2,322 

! 2.756 

3, 183 

3,082 

Butter 

3,303 

4, 548 

5,680 

6,845 

1,499 

1,107 

1, 576 

j 1,900 

1,509 

2,330 

Corn oil . j 


1 60 

40 

1 35 i 

926 

I 


i t57 1 

196 

174 

Sov-liean oil... 




i 

461 

t 1 



1 

Edthie tallow 



i 

! 233 


24 1 

in 1 

93 

Mustard-seed oil 



• 

no 

' 

38 

27 / 

34 

Ckdoring 



^ 

26 

n 

11 1 

26 

38 

41 

MiaoeUaneous 

149 

14 

11 

14 

9,776 

3, 417 1 

2, 918 1 

432 f 

688 / 

1, 374 

Total 

273,764 

356.882 

393,439 

412. 572 j 

341, 956 |: 

233,929 j257,023 js 

MM, 463 |m234 js 

07,160 


Division of Stattetioal and Historical Research. 1916-1919, Institute otMargarin Manufacturers; 1920- 
USb, Annual repoits of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Tabz/I] 308. — Okomarfttrine: Pro<htitiHm^in ihe Unii^ 8te^,hy 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 
COLORED 


Year bcijlmiing 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1013 

410 

441 

464 

527 

555 

600 

585 

654 

617 

566 

498 

390 

6,230 

1914-1920 

698 

756 

693 

785 

860 

840 

881 

881 

LOW 

1,039 

865 

628 

iaoo3 

1909 

381 

433 

487 

519 

521 

634 

525 

518 

619 

595 

542 


KVtTi 

1910 

414 

433 

469 

473 

61U 

587 

524 

501 


463 

389 

362 


1911 

359 

454 

3^ 

477 


594 

663 


614 

588 

538 

387 

BiwVd 

1912 

449 

394 

439 


501 

616 


618 

638 

7^ 

586 

446 

11 

1913 

477 

493 

532 

635 

606 

615 

610 

«8 


477 

433 

396 

0,384 

1914 

422 

609 

488 

480 

472 

583 



L131 

598 

526 

497 

7,595 

1915 

472 

436 

443 

548 

557 

697 


669 


677 

> 652 

554 

6,749 

1916 

447 

569 

643 

719 

741 

759 

703 

628 

742 

788 

731 

592 


1917 

496 

1 612 


677 

642 

521 


471 

616 

682 

687 

611 

KiSI 

1918 

408 

433 

538 

606 

552 

747 

1,111 

1,642 

2,243 

2,716 

1,980 

921 

13,849 

1919 

1,705 

1,807 

681 

1,087 

1,719 

1,626 

1,640 

960 

1,260 

1, 139 

1,114 

906 

15^624 

1920 

034 

1,019 

1, 484 

1, 378 

1,368 

1,046 

936 

816 

960 

823 

1 518 

328 

1L600 

1921 

424 

500 

577 

692 

603 

656 

656 

482 

595 

498 

613 

418 

0,604 

1922 

415 

420 

488 

565 

670 

790 

772 

801 

917 

864 

: 906 

662 

8,260 

1923 

644 

710 

864 

956 

1.009 

1,096 

1,104 

1,157 

1,229 

1,102 

1 872 

805 

11,548 

1924 


777 

945 

969 

878 

1,074 

1,008 

912 

1,083 

1,030 

928 

, 817 

U,280 

1925 

866 

866 

966 

1,242 

1, 154 

1 

1,296 

1,179 

1, 195 

1, 272 

1, 148 

; 1,007 

1 

1,000 

13,181 


UNCOLOKED 


Average: 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

6,384 

15,458 

7, 936 
16,874 

10,603 

21,282 

! 

12,692 
26, 565 

12,963 

24,718 

Ill 

13, 946 
124, 769 

12,283 

21,867 

12,048 
H 013 

10,843 

21,602 

9,114 

21,317 

7,336 
15, m 

129,945 

250.939 

6,499 
6,902 
4,788 
6, 785 

7. 947 

7, 847 
8,711 

8.948 
16, 490 
19,888 
22,700 
23, 625 

10, 

11,866 
12,638{ 
14,689 
14, 912 

' 6,386 

1 9,307 
6,701 
8,526 
8,754 

0,602 
9,183 
11, 272 
10, 619 
17, 959 
25, 168 
25, 516 

16, 612 
|12,623 
16,966 
15,285 
16,360 

“^,809 
12, 702 
7,816 
9,397 
12, 790 

12,036 
10. 491 
15,616 
26, 181 
28,428 
26,424 
29,899 

16, 920 
13,684' 
18, 258i 
18, 324] 
18, 377 

12,497 
:i2,627 
9,245 
13,807 
14, 786 

13, 120 
12, 394 
19, 246 
33, 374 
43, 543 
34,357] 
29, 918 

20,588 
17,380 
21,621 
19,151 
24, 703 

13,313 

13,823 

11,228 

12,623 

13,777 

13,310 
11, 782 
21,899 
29,009 
32, 434 
35,502 
29,089 

17,986 
18, 615 
21.473] 

lie, 188 

23,247 

16, 314 
13,002 
12,652 
14,802 
14,277 

14,063 
13,380 
23,287 
30,227 
36,662 
39, 005 
24,705 

17,764 
20,269 
21,052 
19, 182 
22,882 

Il5, 616 
110,885 
15,639 
13,199 
14,485 

12, 516 
n,993 
18, 272 
32,496 
40, 166 
36, 312 
22,630 

15, 610 
20, 105 
23,597 
18,171 
21, 409 

12,639 
8,936 
13,738 
13, 213 
12,888 

12,371 
13,034 
19,593 
35, 865 
19,741 
31, 701 
20,773 

14,139 
17, 889 
21, 805 
16, 317 
19, 626 

13,456 
9,670 
11, 664 
13, 139 
12,317 
12,910 
1A243 
22,128 
31, 512 
27,431 
36,337 
22,632 

15,376 
20, 137 
21,189 
18,046 
21, 156 

12, 747 
6,866 

10,988 

13,892 

9,724 

10,786 

13, 974 
22,740 
22,912 
31, 448 
30,667 
18,685 

13, 432 
18, 083 
19,359 
17, 629 
18, 645 

10, 176 

1 5,424 
10,629 
11,036 
8,305 

10, 319 
i:i, 746 
24,314 
23,410 
29, 136 
34,760 
13, 637 

13,366 
16, 690 
16. 800] 
16, 671 
16, 710 

18.334 

5,182 

7.287 

8.288 
7,687 

9,436 

11,830 

17, 943 
18,049 

18, 533 
2:1,726 

8,672 

1L994 
13, 582 
14. 497 
14,469 
16,940 

135,68ii 

115,332 

122,365 

138,707 

137,637 

138, 216 
145, 761 
225,158 
319,994 
345,368 
376, 659 
269,481 

184,346 
200,923 
228, 150 
204, 122 
234,866 


D1 vrision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of tlio Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Table 399. — Oleomargarine: Monthly average wholesale price per pounds Chicago^ 

1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. i 

1 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Ct». 

Ctg, 

Ctn. 

Cts. 

Ct% 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CYf. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

1914-1920 

24.6 

24.4 

24.1 

24. 

4 

25.0 

25.0 

24.9 

24.9 

25.3 

26. 

4 

26. 

1 

26.1 

25.0 

1921-1926 

22.3 

21.7 

21.3 

20. 

7_ 

20,4 

20. 1 


21 3 

21.4 

21. 

6 

22. 

0 

22.3 

21.3 

1914 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

1?: 

o' 

17.0 

17.0 

17.6' 

17. U 

18. 0 

la 

'tT 

la 

If 

18.0 

17.6 

1916 

1 18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18. 

0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17. 

0 

17. 

0 

17.0 

17.3 

1916 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

1 la 

0 

19.0 

19,0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

2fX 

0 

22. 

0 

24.0 

19.2 

1917 

22.5 

22.6 

22.6 

24. 

6 

26.5 

25.5 

25. 6 

26.5 

26.6 

28. 

6 

2H. 

5 

2a5 

25.5 

1918 

28.5 

28.5 

2a 5 

2a 

5 

28.5 

28.6 

2a5 

29.5 

29.5 

30. 

5 

32. 


32.5 

29.5 

1919 

32. 6 

32.6 

31.6 

31. 

6 

34.6 

35.6 

35. 5 

35. 5 

36.5 

34. 

5 

35. 

5 

35.5 

34.3 

1920 

35.5 

34.4 

33.5 

33 

5 

33.5 

32.6 

31.7 

30.6 

30.5 

29. 

5 

29. 

5 

27.0 

31.8 

1921 

24.9 

23.6 

22.2 

20. 

5 

19.8. 

18.5 

18.9 

30.5 

20.6 

20. 

6 

20. 

1 

19.6 

20.8 

1922 

19.0 

17.5 

17.5 

17. 

5 

17.6 

17.6 

18.2 

18.5 

18.5 

la 

6 

19. 

2 

20.6 

18.3 

1923 

20.5 

20.6 

20.6 

1 20. 

6 

20.6 

20.5 

20.6 

20.5 

21.0 

21. 

5 

22. 

2 

22.5 

2a9 

1924 

22.6 

22.6 

21.9 

20. 

5 

20.6 

20.6 

21.2 

22.5 

22.6 

23. 

0 

24. 

0 

24.5 

22.2 

1926 

24.6 

24.5 

24.5 

24. 

t 

5 

23.9 

23.6 

23.7 

24.6 

24.5 

24. 

6 

24. 

6 

24.5 

218 

1926 

24.5 

24.3 

23.6 

23. 

3 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 i 

22. 

5 

21. 

A 

21 5 

22 A 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Price bulletins. 


Compiled from Bureau ot Labor Statistics Wholesale 
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CATTLE DISEASES 

Tabub 400. — Cattle: Tvbermdin testing under accredited-herd and area pUma, 

1917-19Z6 


Year ended 
June 30 

Cattle tested 

Modi- 

fied 

accred» 

ited 

areas 

Herds 

Accred- 

ited-herd 

plan 

Area plan 

Total 

Reactors 

found 

Per 

cent re- 
actors 

Accred- 

ited 

Passed 1 
test 

Under 

super- 

vi»on 


20, 101 
134, 143 
329,878 
700, 670 

1, 366, 358 

1, 722,209 

1, 695, 662 

1, 866, sm 

2, 008, 526 
1, 989, 048 


20,101 
134, 143 
329, 878 
700, 670 
1, 366, 358 

2, 384, 236 
3, 460, 849 
5, 312, 364 
7,000,028 
8, 650, 780 

645 
6,544 
13, 628 
28,709 
53,768 

82, .569 
113,844 
171, 559 
214, 491 
323,084 

3.2 

4.9 
4.1 
4. 1 

3.9 

3. 6 ’ 
I 3.3 

t 3.2 

3. 1 
3.7 







i0i8_ 



204 

578 

2,588 

4,831 

8,016 
12, 310 
19, 747 
24, 110 
24,009 

883 
5,662 
10,064 
33, 215 

111,719 
160,748 
216. 737 
392,740 
382, 674 


1919 




1920 




1921 

1922, 

1923- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total 



1662,027 
1, 765, 187 
3,446,501 
4,991,602 
6,661,732 

38 

61 

114 

71,806 

140,376 

187,916 

305,809 

414,620 

435,840 

11,832,458 i 

17, 626. 949 

29, 359, 407 

1,008,741 

3.4 

203 

96,392 

1,304,432 

1,556,366 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
1 Testing during 6 months. 


Table 401 . — Cattle: Tick eradication progress and status of the work June SO, 1926 


1 

State ^ 

Coun- 
ties 
quar- 
antined 
July 1, 
1906 

Coun- 
ties 
quar- 
antined 
June 30, 
1926 

Released counties 
June 30, 1926 

Cattle dipped year 
ended June 30, 1928 

Tick 

free 

With 
one or 
more 
in feinted 
herds 

1 

i 

Total 
; coun- 
ties 

I released 

Herds 

CatUe 

Alabama- 

i 

5 

49 

13 

62 

291,644 

1, 963,377 

Arkansas 

1 75 

34 

31 

10 

41 

222,391 

948,348 

(’aliforuia - i 

! 15 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Florida 

1 67 

54 

7 

6 

13 

99, 082 

943,048 

Ueorgia 

158 

0 

149 ! 

9 

158 

43,960 

494,582 

Kentucky 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Louisiana - 

1 64 

41 

4 

19 

23 

141, 438 

1,639,366 

Mississippi. 

82 

23 

47 

12 

59 

58, 195 

645,469 

M issouri 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

I 73 

0 

65 

8 

73 

56,052 

174,264 

Oklahoma 

1 

4 

52 

5 

57 

16, 125 

157, 150 

South Carolina 

' 46 

2 

40. 

4 

44 

93, 647 

413, 978 

Tonm'Ssoo 

i ^2 

0 

42 

0 

42 

22 

164 

Texas 

I 198 

94 

69 

35 

104 

368, 937 

9,296,317 

Virginia 

i 

4 

25 

2 

27 

2,688 

7,222 

Total 

1 985 

261 

601 ; 

123 

724 

1,394,781 

16,683,285 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

More than J6,00U vats were in use for olhcial dipping during the year. 




Table 402, — CaUle: Staius of tuberculosis eradication work^ by StaieSy June SO, 1926 


mo 


TIL&ISOOK OF AtSRXCULTOSfe. 


I 

l§ 

Is* 

I 

, 

Per 

cent 

<»•«««>«> 0 Dee»eee 4 mdohomio 

r4e<ii>4d^ ddcScii-l 


Number 

sm^ mn gsiss msnu 

Totel 

cattle 

nnm iisgi mm mm ssnss 

|!fag-g ISgg'l 

Eradication frtmi aioas i 

1 Total 
i cattle 
tested ^ 

Si“iS *^a§§ SiSgf S°SS' SSJS 

jf sfrf c, rf-- sf jjff 

l| 

engaged 

CC^O«« 55S??S32; 

is^' 

lil 

engageu 
in testing 
cattle 

OMOOO o^gJI^o OO^WO ; 2 ;ooec^ 

Addi- 
tional 
counties 
having 
com- 
pleted 
one or 
more 
tests of 
all cattle 

ooooo 250000 r-oiroeo 

Modified 

acered- 

1 counties 

ooocso ooorao OrHog^ oo-ioo ^-^oco 

Under snpervision 

j 

Cattle 

isgii mm mm liggi %ism 

s?|^a‘8' 8a-8^ I'ilSi gs^s8 

d 

Herds 


; 4,168 

; 7, 818 

3,945 
3,480 
2,111 

1 

2,462 
4,101 
286 
7,056 
JO, 679 

26,567 
104,086 
90, 621 
! 12i21C 

i 31, 175 

' 59, 534 

i 4,331 

i 21,046 

14,329 

1 2, 177 

94,612 
31.566 
2,317 
69,658 
22,876 j 

§1 

If 

3,384 

a533 

2,896 

3,243 

1,772 

819 

2,296 

253 

6,227 

9,769 

23,390 
93, 734 
65,109 
69,085 
29, 4J9 

69,399 

4,046 

16,929 

8,324 

912 

88,689 

21,341 

2,066 

66,314 

22,092 

Accred- 
ited herds 

gSSSS g|S|S S|§|g ! 3 s§g§ sgsgs 

r4 Vet d 

1 

Alabama. 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

CalifcHmia 

ColoiAdo ! 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Disteict of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Uabo 

Illinois 

IndlanR. _ . _ _ 

Iowa 

Eftnufts 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachusetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mis^a^pi 

Mlaeoaii . ... 

Mmitwa.. 
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«i«DO*o«o eoteiooe* coi<9>oo»ioir3 

t^jT4Q4^tc5m 

e4 

§§§SS iSSiS §9§§i 

»'j^r-rp4‘tC e'fcfcCr^^ 

! 

siiss iis*s issgi *sg§s ssggsi 

§;®W ga-S's Msgsi sill ^ 

t-T eC I-? f-i ci" 

1 

of 

55? 

8 

5§i“S 333S* SI“IS i°sgi isg=*" 
gsJa' fs'S'f g'f "*■§ s? gas sisa 

R 

i 

tS 

^C3»oo;g gijo^j^o g^o«« ^ot-oco j 

Jo 

t'* 

c»^>oo^ »-to»go.-* gc'te^o ■ 

§ 

oooooo '^oo^-o t^ooow oorxoca wo^o > 


oaoooo Wg^k.'SO « 1 '*‘ 00 »M CCO.-I O 0CNlt-»0 j 

g 

illgs§ SgiSS iBgi iiSs® iSSI i 
ga-sa'jf fgsg'sJ f2‘"s#B |a-gss ^ 

n 

|5 

mum i2§is giiE§ ssii i 

s 

3i3i§ ssig® Mm i 

gg-jjg- gg o-« 2 s-'"' S?2S“ i 

s 

ro I 

^ l 

s-gf^ fSis§ §S®Eg i§®il §£!“’ j 

^ co^ 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New Hampshiie 

New Jersey 

New Miexioo 

IfeWYOTk 

North Carolina 

Nrath Dakota 

Ohio 

(ftiahoma 

Oreioii 

PfimaylTaiiia 

Soatb Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

W^ Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming i 

In^an s^ooLs t 

Purebred herds in United States * 

; 

I : 

j 

1 ! 

t ; 

3 

o 

b* 

1 


"D 
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Table 403 . — SwinCj induding pigs: Estimated number and value on fa/nm, l^y 
States f January i, 1926-1927 


State 

Number, Jan. 1 

Value per bead 

, Jan. 1 

Total value, Jan. i 

11^26 

1926 

19271 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

19271 


Thou- 

sands 

Thour- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

f,(W0 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Maine 


60 

64 

18.60 

18.60 

19.00 

1,036 

1,110 

1,216 

New Hampshire 

18 

19 

20 

18: 00 

19.00 

18.00 

324 

361 

360 

Vermont 

45 

44 

48 

14.00 

18. 00 

19.00 

630 

792 

912 

Massachusetts 

60 

67 

68 

17.00 

, 19.00 

18,00 

1,0^ 

1,273 

1,224 

Khode Island 

4 

4 

* 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

80 

80 

84 

Connecticut 

18 

18 

20 

22.00 

23.00 

21.00 

396 

414 

420 

New York 

259 

249 

284 

17.00 

19.50 

18.50 

4,403 

4,856 

5,264 

New Jersey 

56 

66 

60 

17.50 

19,50 

21.00 

980 

1,092 

1,260 

Pennsylvania 

734 

683 

731 

16.00 

19.00 

19.00 

11,744 

12,977 

37,336 

13,889 

Ohio 

2,440 

2, 489 

2,439 

12.20 

15.00 

17.00 

29, 768 

41,463 

Indiana 

3,100 

2,820 

2,764 

11.90 

15. 70 

17.00 

36, 890 

44, 274 

46,988 

Illinois 

4, 725 

4, 442 

4, 442 

13. 60 

10. 50 

17.00 

64,260 

73,293 

75, 514 

Michigan 

855 

727 

749 

14. 00 

16. 20 

17. 50 

11,970 
20, 540 

11,777 

13, 108 

Wisconsin 

1,580 

1,660 

1,594 

13.00 

16.60 

17.00 

27, 566 

27,098 

Minnesota— 

3, 600 

3, 456 

3,525 

14.00 

17.50 

17.50 

50, 400 

60, 480 

61,088 

Iowa 

9,633 

9,fi33 

9,530 
3, 708 

15.00 

17.00 

17.50 

144, 495 

163, 761 

166, 775 

Missouri 

3,804 

3, 671 

9. .30 

13. 30 

15.50 

35, 935 

48, 824 

57, 474 

North Dakota 

784 

082 

635 

12. 50 

16. 50 

16.50 

9,800 

11,253 

ID, 478 

South Dakota 

2, 760 

2, 300 

2, 183 

13.20 

16. 50 

17.00 

36, 432 

37,960 

37,111 

Nebraska 

4, 818 

4, 700 

4, 512 

13.20 

17. 20 

17. 60 

63,598 

80,840 

78,960 

Kansas - 

2, 467 

2,220 

2, 109 

12.00 

14. . 0 

15. 50 

29,604 

32,190 

32, 690 

Delaware 

24 

21 

24 

14 00 

16. 00 

19.50 

336 

336 

468 

Maryland- 

188 

179 

192 

12. IK) 

14.90 

16.00 

2, 425 

2,667 

3,072 

Virginia 

584 

531 

558 

10. 70 

11.70 

13. 00 

6, 249 
2,208 

6, 213 

7, 2M 

West Virginia 

184 

180 

189 

12.00 

14.80 

15.00 

2,664 

2,835 

North Carolina 

894 

' 832 

849 

12.00 

13.10 

12 80 

10, 728 

10,899 

10,867 

South Cfcirolina 

580 

1 452 

429 

11.40 

11. 10 

12. 00 

6,612 

5,017 

5, 148 

Georgia 

1, 275 

1,109 

1, 164 

9.00 

9.00 

9. 00 

11,475 

9,981 

10, 476 

Florida 

498 

458 

485 

6. 50 

7.(X) 

8.00 

3, 237 

3,206 

3,880 

Kentucky 

932 

839 

940 

9.00 

12. 40 

13.00 

8, 388 

10, 404 

12,220 

Tennessee 

1,035 

845 

880 

968 

9.00 

11.80 

13.00 

9,315 

10, 384 

12, .584 

Alabama 

776 

854 

9.40 

9.40 

10.00 

7,943 

7,294 

i 8,540 

Mississippi 

729 

678 

744 

8.40 

. 10,10 

10. 70 

6,124 

6, 848 

7,961 

Arkansas 

857 

823 

864 

8.00 

! 9. 10 

i 9. 50 

0, 856 

7, 489 

8,208 

Louisiana 

528 

496 

511 

8.40 

9.00 

9.50 

4, 435 

4.464 

4,854 

Oklahoma 

909 

736 

7-7 

9.40 

, 11.80 

14.60 

9, 109 

8,686 

11,266 

Texas 

1, 2.50 

1,000 

1,250 

10.00 

12.20 

14.80 

12,500 

12,200 

1 18,600 

Montana 

280 

250 

240 1 

12.00 

15 00 

15. 20 

1 3, 360 

3, 750 

3, 648 

Idaho 

325 

276 

1 318 

10.60 

14.00 

16 00 

I 3,412 

3,864 

5,088 

1,472 

Wyoming- 

102 

90 

95 

10.50 

14.80 

15. 5K) 

i 1,071 
! 5,423 

1,332 

Colorado 

493 

443 

408 1 

11.00 

14.30 

16.00 

-6,336 

6,528 

New Mexico 

59 

47 

64 

11.00 

13.00 

14. 30 

649 

1 611 

772 

Arizona 

19 

18 

18 

11.00 

13. 00 

16. 00 

‘ 209 

; 234 

288 

Utah-. 

64 

60 

75 

11.50 

14.00 

15.00 

736 

840 

1,125 

Nevada 

26 

22 

26 

12.00 

15. 00 

15.00 

300 

! 330 

390 

Washington 

198 

168 

185 

13.00 

15. 70 

17.00 

2,574 

2, 638 

3, 146 

Oregon. 

223 

223 

245 

11.00 

16.00 

16. 00 

, 2, 4514 

; 3, 345 

3,920 

California — 

532 

468 

585 

10.20 

16. 20 

17.00 

0 , 420 

7,114 

9, 945 

United States 

55,568 

52, 055 

62, 536 

12. 38 

15.21 

15.96 

687, 858 i 

791, 632 

1 

t 838,420 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 
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Tabi^ 404. — Svrine: Number in countries hat/ing 150,000 or over, pre-war and years 

19S1 to*19£6 


[Thousands — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Month of esti- 
mate 

Average 
pre-war » 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1926 

1928 

NORTH AMERICA, CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, AN1> 
WEST INDIES 

Canada 

June 

3, 350 
61,865 
<811 
188 
220 

3,905 
58, 711 

3,916 
69, 365 

4,406 
68, 447 

5 1,609 
32 

6,069 
66. 937 
<760 
57 

4, 426 
65,668 

4,471 

8 52, 055 
2,693 
92 

United States ^ 

January.. 



Guatemala. 


48 

96 

63 

Salvador 


Dominican Republic. - - 

Total North 
America, Cen- 
tral America, 
and West In- 
dies compara- 
able all periods. 

Estimated total *. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Colombia 

May 

67l 

843 

927 

1, 020 





65,403 
67, 580 

62,664 
65, 180 

63, 307 
66,060 

72, 8P. 
76, 250 

71,063 

73,660 

60,047 
62, 550 

56,618 




711 

195 




1, 338 



Venezuela 


512 

512 

469 

263 




Peru - 

February- April- 

429 




Chile 

172 
18, 401 

» 180 
u 2, 901 



247 


Brazil ' 

September 

• W. 1G9 i 
8 5d4 ! 
00 ! 




Uruguay i 




251 



Argentina 

December | 

(‘0 

1,487 



South America, es- 
timated total 8 

j 

28, 162 

Estimi: 

lied aver 

i 

acre. 1 192 

1 

1-1925, 2C 

),640 


EUROPE 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Jime 



2,390 

150 

1,261 

13 334 
1,023 

2.716 

1,305 

1,633 

7,629 

2,544 

i« 1,111 
2,685 
670 
22,633 

1, 932 

2,605 

145 

977 

127 

’ 1, on 

1, 430 
1, 519 
977 
4,941 
4,229 

1 921 

15 2, 609 
640 
14 , 179 

1, 326 

2,299 

151 

1,037 

200 

2,612 

180 

1,352 

237 

3,228 

199 

1, 127 
249 

2,044 

154 

844 

253 

2,200 

146 

1,043 

303 

do 

li eland 

do 

Norway i* 

do_. 

Sweden 

do 

Denmark 

July 

1, 899 

2,855 

2,868 

2,517 

3,034 

Holland 

May -June 

Belgium 

December 

do. 

976 
5, 166 
6, 162 

1, 139 
5, 196 
4, 229 

1, 176 
5, 406 
4, 728 

1, 139 

6, 802 
4, 160 

1, 117 

1, 152 
! 6, 793 

1 5,267 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

do. 

Italy 

March- April 

April 





Sw'itzerlaiid 





635 

”16,200 

Germany 

December 

15, 818 

14, 678 
1, 473 

1517,308 

16,896 

Austria 

1 do. » 


1 Average for S-year period if available; otherwise for any year or years within this period except as other- 
wise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the figures arc estimates for one year only of numbers 
within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding the war have been 
used. 

* Revised estimates of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 1921-11)26. These figures are made on 
the basis of census figures of 1020 and 1025, oi annual asstissment data and other information. The estimates 
prepared in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan. 1 basis and in- 
cluding all animals in towns and villages as well as cn farms and ranges are as follows. Avereige, 69,300,000; 
1921, 58,600,000; 1922, 60,900,(XX); 1923, 71,500,000; 1924 , 69,100,000; 1925 , 66,700,000. 

8 The number of swine on Jan. 1, 1927, is officially estimated at 52,536,000. 

* Year 1902. 

* Incomplete. 

« These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year ana rough estimates for 
some others. 

7 Year 1920. 

8 Year 1908. 

. » Year 1916. 

*8 Countries reporting as of December have been considered as (»f Jan. 1 of the following year — i. e., figures 
for number of swine in France as of Dec. 31, 1920, has been put in 1921 column. 

“ Pre-war figure census for June, 1914. Annual olficial estimates for 1921 and 1922 are as follows: 1921, 
3,237,000, and 1922, 3,221,000. As the 1922 census shows a largo decTease compared with 1914, these figures 
have not been used in the table. 

Number in rural communities. 

September. 

18 Year 1906. 

15 Year 1918. Estimated for present boundaries. The number within former boundaries on Apr. 6, 
1018. amounted to 2,338,926. 

18 No census was made in December, 1923, which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
1924, In this table, as explainetl in the note 10, so the figure for October, 1923 has been used. 

1^ The number on Dec. 1, 1^, is of^ally estimated at 19,412,000. This would be placed in the 1927 
oolnxnn, as exi^tned in ThiiOoatimn hasnot been added, as so few estimates are available as yet. 
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TiLSiiS 40i. — Swinie^: Number in cemnirie* hoeing IBO^WO or oeer^ pre-ufMrUnd poors 

10il to 


[Th«iisAHd8--j. e., OOe omitlted} 


Country 

Month of esti- 
mate 

Average 
pre-war 1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

EUhOPE— continued 









Czechoslovakia.. 

December i0 

2,616 

2,201 



10 2,680 


2,539 

Hungary. ...... 

April 

3i322 

2, 473 

2, 133 

21468 

2,633 

2,620 

Yugoslavia 

Jwnuary 

8|956 

S,87S 

2^887 

21497 

2,616 




'346 

^404 

407 

334 



DolKaria- 

December >0 

646 

1,090 




574 


Rumania. 

do .10 

3,262 

2, 614 . 

3, 160 

8,147 

2,925 

3, 133 


Poland 


6,231 

6,425 

6,600 



Lithuania 


1,358 

i, 343 

1,614 

1,697 

i;d64 

1,488 


Latvia 

June 

'657 

'482 

402 

487 

468 

'497 

521 

Estonia 


252 

261 

272 

339 

286 

839 

333 

Finland 

September 

422 

375 

378 

382 

376 



Russia 

Summer- 

11,260 

10, 423 

6, 738 

8, 104 

16,126 



14,203 


Total Europe. 









oomparaMe all 









periods. 


41,798 

30,253 

33, 372 

33, 310 

37, a32 

35,244 

35, 992 

Estimated total 


82 ; 770 

67, 890 

67,850 

68; 810 

so; 460 

76,900 


AFBICA 









TTnlon of South Africa.. 


l,08g 

915 

941 

914 

" 778 

801 


Madagascar 

February 

'000 

406 

406 

314 




Total Africa com- 









parable pre-war 









to 1926 


1,082 

915 

941 

914 

778 

801 


Estimated total 


2. 190 

Estimated avo 

rage,' 19 

21-1925, 

,H70 



' ASIA 









Russia 


2,037 

10 2, 170 

10 1,039 

10 1, 394 

2,547 

“2,692 


China (includes Man- 





churia) 


76, '8 19 







Japan.. 

December 10 

297 

528 

600 

612 

! 6^ 

743 

1 

Chosen 

do.io 

629 

977 

1,011 

1,101 

1, 172 

1,130 


Formosa 

do.i0 

1,293 

1,303 

1, 281 

1, 267 

1, 318 

1,341 


Siam 


749 

804 


Straits Settlements 


139 

267 






Philippine Islands 

December 

1,703 

3, 639 

4, 477 

6,241 

7,525 

7, 887 


Dutch East Indies 



(outcjT possessions) . . , 

do.io-- 


■ 737 

805 

808 













Total Asia com- 







1 


parable pre-war 







1 


to 1926 


6, 019 

8,617 

8, 308 

9, 515 

13,230 

13,793 



Estimated total 0... 


84, 740 

Estimti 

itod average,' 192 

1-1926, 89,690 


oesANU 









Aii.«trAlla 

December 10 

910 

764 

960 

086 

898 

980 


New Zealand 

January 

S 49 

3.50 

384 

401 

414 

433 

473 

Total Oceania 









comparable all 









periods 


349 

350 

384 

401 

414 

43o 

473 

Estimated totals > 


1,280 

1, 130 

1, 370 

1,410 

1,330 

1,430 


World total com- 









parable all 









periods 


107,560 

93,267 

97,123 

106,256 

108.609 

96,724 

93,083 

Estimated wtnrld 









total 0 


261,720 

Estimated averave.l 192 

-1926, 2 

>4,600 









Divisk>ii of StatisUeal and HlstoHoal Research. Census returns are in italics; other returns are in 
roman. 


1 Averatfe for 5-yesr period if avaUabJe; otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
othe^ise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the figures are estimated for one vear only of 
numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preoedlng the war 
have been used. 

0 These totals include interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimatee for 
•ome othars. 

Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the foUowing ye or -^ i . 
&gasm for omntm «f swine in France as of Deo. gi, has been put in 1921 cohimn. 

10 Unofflcial. 

10 lacdiides lOMOO reported in Turkestan and AeerbaUaxi (pert of Trsasoauoasia) in 1990. Exdadfaig this 
territory* the numbers are as Ibllows: 1921, 2,098,900; 1982, m^; 1923, 1,2914)99. 

10 Iniwdes 499,500 reported in Turkest^ and Transcaucasia in 1024. Excluding this territory, the 

ntltnKmr. ia O fWt 



Table 405 . — Hogs: Summary of spring and fall pig surveys 


FABM AlOMAI^ AND AHIMAli WtOmj€TS 


IMS 


Intended farrowing * (sows bred or to be bred) 

fl’ 

I CO 


^ 

ii; 

'OOCS*OP 

«ix4iadc4i>: 

If 

slslg 

si?!® 

e ^ fH >o o» Okr-«sot-. i>»oe*5pp® o.«<>oo«ob- 

■X#t 1 

s 1 1 

’0*OC4 «*»♦». 

li 

CO 

wm- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1925 

Per cent 
130.2 

119.1 
109. S 
1116 

106.2 

102.5 

106.5 
109.4 

106.3 

103.4 

mo 

112.2 

108.4 

117.2 
iiai 

113.7 
imo 

112.7 

106.2 

111.8 
109.8 

ili 

«* so os CO —t 


uom- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1924 

poxo'^-^co eocoeo-^ ocotccooftt-^ <oo»eoc'i,-tb. 

OS 

gh 


Spring, 

1926, 

sa'sp 

PfT cent 

107.2 
113.9 
1014 

111.2 
176. 5 

79.6 

107.4 

100.4 

95.2 

85.8 

86.4 

92.3 

92.8 

92.4 

93.7 

92.4 
8217 
90.1 

93.5 

88.5 
83.0 

so 

^ 1! 

*» r-xeo tx- CO 

11' 

=|5|g 

3a-B|S 

■^eoa>r-iio»o o^CMQO ao o> o » -h -^(ocnoo^ 4 

s^ss sgsffiga 
” , 

; 

SOS 40 

ssiggs 

Average number of pigs saved per 
litter i 

1 - 


Juaot»«0t^t» ^OC<IC4 00 e© *0 00 .-1 QO os C» C 4 -XJ* o> 

g<dadt^>d<d cdt>^qdo3 «4j«(5<isdsduj >dtfS«o‘tc5usirf 

s, 

t>. j 

s os-xr 00 -X 
Dtososdsd 

Spring 

^C40St--C4^ OOOsOf-,OsP ■^aOOO'xjiC^o 

gCoe6s©*c>sc5 <^sd«c>sd iic»t2»osc>x<5»o sotoo'soujso 

oils* 

r 

S CO Dl so o» 
:$sosd so>o 

^ - 


^osoosossc oicn-^eo oa>ooc^os-<»* •oos'xrr-xe’sor 
gSDt^cdsdt^ »rf«6td«d sosoicsd'OmS tti iri lei 10 tfi *£: 

I ^ 

-KN so so os 

5 SO SO »c5 


Spring 

^oo«op,-xao soeo'^'^ cocoas I'-xtiiv. coooc^coi- 
gsdt'^sDsDod sdt-^cdcd sdsawssosdkd sceduosoiriio 

00 i 
j 

1 

i» -xn os © 

■! '.d © ssi so 

Sows farrowed 

Fall, 

1926, 

oom- 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1925 

Per cent 
112 0 
103 7 
113.8 

100.7 
100 0 

1016 

nil 

116.8 
1116 

106.2 

106.0 

110.6 

110.9 

107.4 

100.5 

112.2 
100.4 
79.8 
803 
97.3 
100. 1 

sjjl 

97 7 109,3 

91.0 107.0 

94.3 104.0 

95. 1 j 90. 0 

ill 

CO 

pMed 

with 

spring, 

1925 

Per cent 

99.5 
100.8 
110.0 
100.0 

900 

107.5 
93 J 

109 9 

88.6 

102.5 
106.3 
106.2 
100 1 
106.3 

106.6 

101.0 
104.7 
98 5 
101 0 
102.2 
102 6 

}i 

§ ! 

iSi 

^ ! 'c‘«— ’cocor- «o*or>.QO so «c> ca uo oo Os»c^coooo 

gs-- 1 ^ - 


■xC* t- 0 OO 

S ^ ^ 

Spring, 

1926, 

eom- 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1921 

c'^coooor- C4QOr^t~ t^osowsoo »o os t>. so 00 cc 
^^Osi^SS Sr^§8^So8 Sorir2t^^^ 


84.7 
81. 1 
76.5 
80.9 


till 

Percent 

101.0 

80.4 

75.0 

92.9 

41.5 

67.0 

80.9 

87.2 

88.9 

74.6 

68.2 

65.6 

72.6 
61.5 

69.4 

66.4 
64.2 

105.0 
81 5 

75. 1 

64.1 

Wfl jj 

s s 

79. 1 
84.7 
880 
82.4 


pared 

with 

spring, 

1923 

'artt>.r-.00 «0«OCOO OS 'XT e*5 10 QC so 00 t>. (M OS so OS 

t jas 

86.8 

87.7 

78.6 

84.5 

State and division 


Maine. 

New Sampehlre 

Vermont 

MMeachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

JBinojs 

Michigan 

Wiscotffiin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska j 

Kansas __ 

Cora Belt * 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgmia. 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 


I Total pigs saved divided by sows farrowed as reported by fanners, 

I w clo^ of the priding 6-month period: e. g,, those for spring farrowing, 1927 were intentions expressed as of Dec. 1, 1926. 

• oiaies, umo to Jlausas, not mcludmg North Dakota. 



tm YwamooK of agriculture, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based on reports of about 140,000 farmers gathered in cooperation with the Post Office Department through the rural mail 
Periods covered: Dec. 1 to June 1 (spring), June 1 to Dec. 1 (fall). 



FARM AOTMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS lOOT 


TabIjB 406.—Jffdfft: Rtceipts at principal markets and all markets, 1909~19t6 

[Thousands — I. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

South 

fit. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Total 

ail 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

1909 

6,619 

242 

2, 473 

868 

3,093 

2,136 

1,694 

726 

1,077 

18. 926 

(‘) 


1910 

6, 587 

187 

2,064 

541 

2,086 

1, 894 

1,353 

836 

1,044 

16, .582 



1911 

7, 103 

220 

8, 124 

556 

3, 168 

2, 367 

1,922 

911 

1,349 

30, 720 



1912 

7,181 

222 

2,630 

388 

2, 523 

2, 886 

1,970 

984 

1, 098 

20,382 

h 

i') 

1913 

7. 671 

247 

2, 684 

404 

2,568 

2,543 

1,869 

1, 257 

1, 633 

30,576 

h 

C») 

1914 

6, 618 

256 

2,559 

516 

2,266 

2,259 

1,725 

1,590 

1,257 

19, 044 

0) 

(*) 

1915 

7, 662 

844 

2, 592 

464 

2, 531 

2,643 1 

1,698 

2,155 

1,761 

21, 840 

14, 873 

36, 213 

1916 

9,188 

467 

3, 067 

968 

2,979 

3,117 ! 

2,199 

2, 675 

2, 131 

26, 781 

16, 484 

43, 265 

1917 

7, 169 

362 1 

2, 706 

1,062 

2,277 

2, 797 

1,920 

1,928 

2, 149 

22,360 

16, 682 

38,042 

1918 

8, 614 

384 

3, 260 

762 

3, 328 

3, 430 1 

2, 361 

2,061 

2,4?' 

26,607 

18, 256 

44,863 

1919 

8,672 

368 

3,651 

588 

3, 141 

3, 179 

2, 126 

2,190 

2, 322 

26, 237 

18, 232 

44,469 

1920 

7, 526 

341 

3, 899 

413 

2,466 

2,708 i 

1,914 

2, 247 

2,173 

23, 187 i 

18, 934 

42, 121 

1921 

8, 148 

334 

3. 330 

382 

2,205 

2,' 665 

1,786 

2, 210 

1,739 

22, 798 

18, 303 

41, 101 

1922 

8, 156 

395 

3, 606 

510 

2, 655 

2,839 

2,061 

2, 523 

1,856 

24, 601 

19, 466 

44,087 

1923 

10,460 

495 

4,831 

486 

3, 615 

3.649 

2,457 

3, 338 

2,989 

32, 320 

23, 010 

56,330 

1924 

10,443 

669 

4,680 

392 

2,933 

3,978 

2, 234 

3, 761 

3, 732 

32, 612 

22,802 

55, 414 

1925 

7,996 

467 

3, 612 

312 

2,007 

3, 355 

1. 673 

3, 637 

3, 396 

2(i,416 

17, 614 

43, 929 

1920 

7,093 

497 

3,536 

217 

2,036 

2,647 

1,462 

3, 461 

2, 476 

23,414 

16, 358 

39, 772 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1916 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subseejnent figures compiled from data ofthe reporting service of the Division of Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool. Receipts, 1900-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 902, Table 600. 

1 Figures not available prior to 1915. 

Table 407. — Hogs: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915-1996 


[Thousands -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1916 

3, 959 

3, 449 

3, 199 

2, 487 

2,768 

2, 874 

2, 

368 

2,024 

1, 966 

2,457 

3, 728 

4,934 

36, 213 

1916*.- 

6, 309 

4,233 

3, 489 

2, 852 

3, 332 

3, 054 

2, 

524 

2, 634 

2,386 

3, 640 

4, 873 

4,939 

43,266 

1917 

6, 084 

3, 933 

3, 3f.9 

2, 961 

3, 264 

2, 791 

2, 

663 

1,853 

1, 616 

2, 670 

3, 941 

3, 992 

38,042 

1918 

4,444 

4, 480 

4, 424 

3, 696 

3, 345 

2,979 

3. 

099 

2. 467 

2,370 

3, 399 

4, 594 

6, 554 

44.8-33 

1919 

6,855 

4, 412 

3, 643 

3,648 

3, 831 

3, 773 

2, 

974 

2,096 

2, 397 

3, 121 

8, 740 

4,980 

44, 409 

1920 

5,262 

3, 422 

3, 940 

3, 024 

4, 210 

3, 709 

2, 

811 

2,491 

2, 391 

2,789 

8, 872 

4,200 

42, 121 

1921 

4, 700 

4,009 

3, 386 

3, 229 

3,328 

3, 579 

2, 

727 

2, 666 

2, 656 

3,214 

8, 687 

3, 931 

41, 101 

1922 

4, 278 

8, 613 

3,411 

3, 066 

3, 737 

3. 776 

2, 

980 

3, 037 

3, 062 

3, 682 

4, 421 

6,004 

44,067 

1923 

6,306 

4, 492 

4,927 

4,318 

4, 624 

4,204 

4, 

181 

3,714 

3,607 

4,816 

6,416 

5, 826 

65, 330 

1924 

6,258 

5, 335 

4, 833 

4, 374 

4,321 

4,296 

4, 

091 

3, 197 

3, 216 

8, 990 

4,904 

6, 604 

55. 414 

1925 

6, 105 

4, 558 

3, 528 

3,247 

3,283 

3,507 

2, 

798 

2,549 

2,741 

3, 390 

3, 843 

4,380 

43,929 

1926.... 

4, 304 

3, 372 

3, 679 

1 1 

3, 136 

1 

3, 037 

1 

3, 143 

2, 

854 

2,804 

2,819 

3, 261 

3, 654 

3, 910 

39. 772 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

> Complete information for 1916 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of these markets. 
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fm wjkSMXM €XF A(s^cmjwmt ims 

TttW 40 t - — MteeipUi heal dauffkhr and ahcher and feeder Mpmeeh ai 

stockyards, mS-im 

tin thousands—i. 000 omitted] 


Market 

B«eei|ite 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and fbeder ship- 
ments 


1023 

1124 

1925 

1028 

1923 

1924 

1026 

1936 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Albany, N. Y — 

Amarillo, Tex — 

Atlanta, Qa 

Augusta, Qa 

Baltimore, Md - 

Boston, Maas 

BufEalo, N. Y 

Chattanooga. Tenn 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, m - — 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich.. 

East St. Louis, HI 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort W'ayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Janksoavihe, Fla — 

Jersey City, N. J 

I^nnsas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Lafayette, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tcx_ 

Los Angeles, Calff. 

Louisville, Ky 

Mail on, Ohio 

Mimphis, Tenn 

Melvniukee, Wis 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Vfoiiltrie, Ga 

Vtuncie, Ind 

NJashville, Tenn 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y.._ 

North Halt Lake, Utah 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma City, Okla - 

Onuxha, Nebr.— 

Pasco, Wash. — 

PMlSelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Portland. Oreg 

Puoblo, Colo 

Ekhmond, Va 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

South St. Paul Minn 

San Antonio, Tex 

Si^tte, Wnm 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

Spokane, Wash 

Sprlngftold, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C 

Wichita, Kans 

Discontinued » 

(0 

66 

201 

11 

1,647 

5 

hm 
16 
60 
10,460 
1, 401 
1,186 
ill 
IG7 
4U6 
538 
4, 831 
27 
266 
58 
486 
111 
2,876 
107 
, 613 

3, G15 
44 
129 
165 
2 
227 
C26 
103 
86! 
555 
73 
33 
0 

492 

57C 

46 

1, 100 
,234 
266 
488 
3>049 

f} 

673 
: 358 

3,054 
287 
IG 

, 273 

2,467 
3,338 
61 

. 211 
2,98t 
602 
85 
6^ 
16^ 
. 16f 

. 7(X 

.| IK 

0) 

21 

1.613 

8 

1,650 

1» 

170 

10,443 

1,366 

1,269 

108 

161 

6G8 

556 

4,680 

28 

191 

91 

392 

117 

2,866 

86 

536 

2,933 

62 

142 

81 

3 

270 
470 
82 
80! 
623 
62 
30 
0 
312 
606 
50 
1,199 
475 
280 
325 
3, 978 
9 

880 
8T6 
3,038 
357 
; 38 

. 328 

' 2,234 
t 3,751 
64 

1 371 

1 3,735 
1 125 

1 132 

i 91 

I 15^ 
) I9i 
J 73^ 
) 4^ 

(») 

20 

124 

4 

1,007 
11 
1, 131 
20 
196 
7,996 
LOtO 
785 
64 
122 
467 
438 
3,512 
26 
162 
94 
312 
106 
2,067 
64 
467 
2,067 
38 
122 
66 
^3 
[ 217 

295 
54 
66 
469 
47 
38 
74 
243 
633 
30 
9B8 
:i80 
255 
276 
3,355 
9 

706 
278 
2,313 
266 
: 29 

^ 197 

f, 1,672 
3,637 
k 6f 

i 2d« 
1 3,39( 
! 191 

1 m 
1 KX 
i m 
{ 14( 

i 63J 
i 0> 

0) 

10 

140 

3 

948 

12 

969 

19 

239 

7,093 

1,047 

701 

44 

118 

497 

427 

3,636 

34 

109 

02 

217 
86 

1,771 

46 

356 

2,036 

24 

no 

80 

3 
199 
282 

67 

55i 

613 

71 

52 

88 

219 

460 

33 

024 

337 

294 

218 
: 2,647 

4 
753 
252 

2,059 

231 

1 11 

’ 182 
; 1,462 
^ 3,451 
i 3( 

y 2a 

i 2,47f 
L 28i 
} 105 

> 12-1 
) 111 
) IK 
1 52^ 

< 

, 0 
- © 
96 

7 

1,202 

0 

834 

16 

0 

8,092 
784 
027 
111 
101 
304 
358 
1, 842 
22 
78 
18 
377 
9 

1,792 

26 

513 

2,721 

6^ 

20 

2 

211 

365 

28 

65 
548 

6 

26 

0 

180 

576 

42 

1,100 

51 

66 
419 

2,780 

0 

118 
; 331 

597 
187 
0) 

\ m 

f 2,001 

2,728 

) 

i 214 

) 1,781 

i 6i 

1 58 

i t 

t 21 

i 16( 

1 62^ 

) 2i 

0 

78 

6 

1,197 

0 

849 

10 

0 

7,461 
864 
987 
108 
102 
469 
350 
1,570 
26 
52 
19 
349 
11 
1, 677 
19 
635 
1,872 
26 
68 
27 
3 
368 
323 
26 
69! 
515 
3 

19 

0 

186 
605 
42 
1, 199 
60 
68 
274 
3,109 
0 
136 
355 
674 
18C 
0) 

1 311 

1,60£ 
1 2,91« 

i 5C 

i 27C 

2,227 
) 68 

! 94 

> 8 

[ 2f 

) 19? 

i 68( 

i ( 

0 

a 

87 

4 

83S 

0 

639 

2© 

0 

6,601 
766 
647 
54 
92 
344 
311 
1, 138 
23 

19 

20 
296 

7 

1,131 

21 

467 

1.237 

26 

60 

29 
3 

! 211 
234 

16i 

56‘ 

453 

2 

30 

31 
154 
533 

25 
928 
60 
64 
240 
2,416 
0 
109 
265 
520 
1 165 

(^) 
194 
» 1,19C 
k 2,8:^ 
t 41 

> m 

' 2,07e 
1 5H 

t 103 
i 3 

} 14 

) 14( 

) 697 

} 0) 

0 

1 

U 

3 

834 

0 

404 

19 

0 

4,984 

729 

525 

44 

86 

364 

299 

1.063 
26 
17 
14 

204 

3 

1.064 
14 

366 

1,-427 

24 

62| 

197 

189 

10 

42 

560 

2 

38 

28 

116 

460 

27 

924 

36 

55 

184 

1,686 

0 

103 
237 
1 432 

. 132 

C 

177 

► 1,161 
, 2,673 
33 

k 101 
; 1,647 
k 87 

r 44 

t l 

[ 4f 

) IK 
^ 48i 

( 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

© 

0 

S3 

(») 

41 

2 

6 

1 

22 

4 

18 

0 

0 

283 

0 

3 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

6 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

(0 

3 
0 
1 

4 
17 
14 

1 0 

7 
C 

1 0 

i 18 

1 0 

2 

17 

; 161 

i 1C 

1 a 

i 

’ 4 

\ { 

) { 

) (0 
) ( 

) 

) (1) 

0 

0 

1 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

54 

1 

11 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 
15 

1 

01 

134 

0 

1 

0 

(1) 

2 

2 

2 

5 
0 
1 

4 
0 
1 

0) 

2 

0 

1 

6 
7 

10 

0 

4 

G 

G 

2G 

0 

1 

' 13 

127 
1 7 

k 3 

k <»> 
k 1 

k 15 

) ( 

( 

) ( 

1 2t 

( 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

C) 

0 

0 

0) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

40 

1 

14 

2 

5 
7 

11 

3 
13 

; 1 
0 
«7 
0 
2 
0 

(») 

6 
2 
1 
7 
0 

4 
1 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
3 
1 

3 
0 

4 
0 
0 

19 

0 

1 

3G 

16C 

fi 

i 7 

61 
1 

! 1C 

) t 

) 0) 

) ( 

J If 

) ( 

0 

0 

0 

(1) 

© 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2t 

1 

19 

3 

10 

8 

4 

2 

23 

2 

0 

no 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

9 

1 

U 

5 

G 

4 

0 

(*) 

4 

4 

11 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

1 0 

2 

k 28 

k 375 

k 3 

" 8 

( 1«8 

2 

) 10 

) 11 

1 

) 0 

) 6 

) 0 

Total 

. 66, 33( 

)66,4K 

143,921 

J 39, 77: 

236,17: 

2 36, 181 

^ 27, 661 

)24,58( 

) 82( 

) 49i 

i 631 

1 917 


Division of Statistical and Historical R^arch Compiled from data of the re^ service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Earlier data Yearbook, pp.n^llM. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards (or local slaughter. 


> Not over 600. 

> Includes only those markets 


which have been totally discontinued. 



FAKK AMMALS AND AMMM. PRODUCTS tm 

Table 409. — fiecaiptft, locai nlan/Qhier, and tiockef and feedar shipments at 
cerioin public sloi^ards, 1^$6 

(In thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Stockyard 1«&.| F6b.|M:ar.| Apr .|MBy| Junej liily|Anc.[Sef>t.| Oot«{Noy.| l>»o.| Total 


Chicago, tU.: ^ 

Receipts. 600 601 7, 093 

Local slau^ter 861 4, 984 

Stocker and feeder sbipmenta. | 0) 

Denver, Colo.; 

Receipts 29 497 

Local slau^ter 17 364 

Stock er and feeder shipments. 8 21 

East St. Louis, 111.: 

Receipts.. 311 286 3,536 

Local slau^tcr 121 73 1, 058 

S tocker and feeder shipments. 1 1^ 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 

Receipts.. 20 217 

Local slaughter 18 204 

Stocker and feedershipmonts. 1 4 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Receipts 167 2, 038 

Local slau^ter 118 1, 427 

Stocker ana feeder shipments. 110 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Receipts 122 2,647 

Local slaughter 1, 686 

Stocker and fooderahipments. 11 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

Receipts^ 2, 475 

Local slau^ter 1, 547 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 163 

South St. Joseph, Mo,: 

Receipts... 1,4<B2 

Local slaughter 1, 161 

Stocker and foodershipments 28 

South St. Paul, Minn.: 

Receipts 3, 461 

Local slaughter 2, 573 

Stockerandfeedershipments- 376 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter data from stockyards. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slaughter. 

i Not over 600. t 


Table 410. — Hogs: Monthly aoerage live weighty Chicago, 1909-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average: 

Xftr. 

Lh9. 


JJ>8. 

Lhs. 

LU. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1909-1913... 

215 

219 

224 

230 

234 

235 

237 

240 

234 

225 

219 

217 

1914-1920— 

217 

223 

228 

231 

232 

233 

240 

244 

241 

226 

214 

214 

1921-1926... 

230 

232 

240 

242 

240 

242 

252 

258 

258 

242 

228 

226 

1909 

203 

204 

206 

212 

216 

219 

225 

232 

232 

227 

225 

214 

1910 

210 

213 

218 

227 

239 

242 

246 

255 

259 

253 

232 

224 

1911 

226 

230 

239 

241 

242 

236 

233 

230 

224 

212 

208 

213 

1912 

212 

217 

218 

227 

232 

235 

230 

240 

235 

226 

222 

223 

1913 

226 

230 

240 

242 

242 

244 

243 

233 

222 

200 

207 

213 

1914 

216 

224 

233 

2.33 

236 

237 

244 

248 

242 

229 

218 

226 

1915 

223 

224 

231 

233 

233 

231 

238 

246 

235 1 

204 

187 

190 

1916 

195 

1 304 

214 

219 

220 

226 

231 

232 

223 

210 

196 

193 

1917 

199 

1 204 

209 

213 

217 

225 

232 

233 

231 

212 

209 

211 

1918 

216 

231 

238 

242 

238 

236 

243 

243 

247 

238 

226 

223 

1919 

228 

1 232 

230 

230 

232 

233 

242 

251 

254 

237 

226 

224 

1920 

239 

! 239 

244 

248 

246 

243 

252 

258 

25a 

247 

234 

230 

1921 

234 

234 

241 

242 

239 

241 

250 

259 

362 

243 

225 

! .226 

1922 

231 

[ 236 

244 

246 

1 244 

247 

259 

268 

266 

243 

231 

234 

1923 

239 

241 

247 

249 

! 242 

242 

260 

253 

254 

347 

234 

281 

1924w 

227 

229 

237 

289 

239 

241 

251 

255 

254 

285 

220 

214 

1925 

220 

222 

229 

235 

I 236 

238 

249 

266 

253 

242 

228 

225 

1926 

231 

235 

246 

244 

1 247 

256 

271 

i 

1 367 

283 

217 

220 


Division (tf Statistical and Historleal Research. Figures for 1906-1919 complied hrom Chicago Drovers 
Journal Yearbook; suhsequeat figures frwn data of the reporting service of the Divij^on of Livestock, Meats, 
and Wool. Data for 1900-1008 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 909, Table 606. 



Table 411 . — Feeding swine: Inspected shipments from public stockyards, 19^6 


IIM 


¥aaaU3C>&K OF AGRICULTimil, rm 


Total 

1 •'“af 

§ 


s 

1 

|s§i§is§s§ig§i» 

te* 


c4t>r«£fc4‘e<5‘»o*o’c€od' 

§ 

Nov. 

Number 

798 

1,058 

1,909 

1,687 

10,005 

03 

1,132 

1, 351 
1,017 

1, 378 
1,730 
73,660 
469 
3, 547 

s* 


99,734 

o 

Number 

509 

1,289 

2,283 

1,785 

9,695 

181 

445 

2.488 

2,732 

1,744 

1,927 

62,516 

548 

3,548 

91,690 

181 
649 
20,077 
ir, 276 
18,367 

1, 192 
4,744 
, 6,530 
4,330 
2,934 
7,817 
725 
2,851 
656 
5,189 
6,172 

! 

Sept. 

Number 

685 

1,570 

714 

1,700 

9,475 

202 

1,081 

1,498 

3,025 

1,416 

1,464 

32,522 

625 

3,525 

§ 

202 
365 
8, 511 
5,557 
9,002 
606 
1,782 
8,128 
2,636 
1,869 
7, 199 
1, 935 
2,659 
886 
3,662 
4,503 

,1 

Aug. 

isiiiisissssi ;§ 

1 " i 

1 

s 

144 
287 
3,277 
3,078 
2,772 
379 
1, 193 
1,782 
2,206 
1,087 
5,516 
590 
1,870 
967 
2,881 
5,280 

33,309 

July 

Number 

260 

2,152 

790 

2.420 
2,881 

100 

427 

987 

1.420 
2,934 
2,592 

11,289 

649 

•3,320 

s 

222 
260 
5,063 
4,133 
2,732 
1,478 
1,674 
2,763 
2,679 
1, 454 
448 
405 
1, 313 
660 
1,048 
4,889 

31, 221 

June 

Number 

860 

2,541 

921 

3,600 

13,382 

9 

1,020 
982 
1, 769 
2,204 
3,613 
17, 114 
135 
4,424 

52,574 

298 

730 

11,953 

9,429 

3,297 

1, 149 
3,936 
2,117 
3,767 
2,039 
3,820 
447 
1,618 
447 
1,994 
5,533 

S 

U5 

May 

Number 

1,043 

1,271 

674 

3,135 

12,660 

118 

1,146 

647 

912 

519 

1,915 

19,888 

377 

3,.646 

1 

118 

792 

6,038 

12,973 

3,544 

1,208 

2,689 

3,807 

2,585 

1,529 

4,063 

890 

797 

704 

923 

5,241 

106 

• Apr. 

Number 
1, 177 
2,797 
532 
1, 176 
7,227 
132 
811 
1,004 
1,862 
507 
1, 176 
13,462 
309 
5,180 

?. 

cc 

156 
610 
4,004 
6,002 
3,024 
923 
2,130 
3,389 
2,576 
1,872 
1, 441 
470 
1,826 
653 
1,613 
6,763 

37,352 

Mar. 

Number 

694 

2,779 

930 

160 

6,521 

108 

1, 315 
1,383 
1,519 
636 
1,638 
13,899 
1,167 
8,708 

41,467 

108 
279 
5,698 
1,945 
5,666 
2,229 
2,162 
3, 179 
4,419 
1,539 
796 
883 
1,306 
2,217 
1,702 
7,329 

§ 

5 

Feb. 

Number 

245 

3,824 

1,218 

914 

6,289 

60 

1, 108 

1, 267 

1, 445 
294 
1,026 
18,852 
274 
6,340 

43,156 

197 
245 
8,405 
5,244 
3,822 
1,240 
1,203 
2,846 
4,289 
673 
3,408 
723 
1,360 
1, 542 
1, 677 
6,282 

43, 156 

1 

Number 

79 

3,562 

1,264 

2,254 

6,531 

90 

707 

488 

696 

231 

1,623 

21,709 

168 

5,373 

43, 775 

335 

232 

7,249 

8,618 

3,547 

1, 212 

1, 436 
2,256 

5, 261 
999 
3,745 
424 
682 
997 
1,459 
5,323 

43, 775 

Origin and destination 

Market origin: 

Denver, Colo 

Bast 8t. Louis, 111 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Indianapolis. Ind... 

Kansas City, Kans 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Oklahoma City, Okla__ 

Omaha, Nebr 

Portland, Oreg 

Simix City, Iowa 

South St. Jos^h, Mo 

S<mth St. Paul, Minn 

Widiita, Kans 

All other inspected 

Total 

State destination: 

Caiifomia 

Colorado 

Dlinois__. 

Indiana 

fewa 

Kansas 



Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Teimessee 

Texas.-- 

All other inspected 

Total. 


Diviskm of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Burean of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 412.— Corn and hog ratios^^ United SUUeSj averagee 1910^1914, 1915^ 
1919f and monthly 19$(h-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Av. 

Average 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Busk. 

Bush. 

Bu8h» 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1010-1914 

12.2 

12. 1 

12.3 

12.2 

11. 1 

10.6 

10.4 

10 4 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

11.7 

11.4 

1916-1919 

10.3 

10.2 

10.6 

10.3 

10.0 

9.6 

9.6 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

Pull 

1920 

9.3 

9.2 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

16.0 

13.2 

0.8 

1921 j 

13.5 

13.6 

14.3 

13.0 

12.6 

11.0 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

16.9 

16.0 

16,2 

Kll 

1922 

16.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.7 

15.0 

14.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923 

11.1 

10.9 

10.2 

9.8 

8.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.7 

8.6 

8.8 

8.2 

9.0 

9.0 

1924 

9.0 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 

1926 

8.3 

8.4 

10.6 

11.2 

10.0 

9.7 

1L6 

11.4 

11.6 

13.4 

14.3 

14.9 

11.8 

1926 

16.8 

17.2 

17.6 

! 17.6 

1 

i 17.8 

1 

18.7 

17.7 

14.7 

16.8 

16.2 

17.3 

1 

17.0 

16.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Number of bushels of corn required to buy 100 pounds of live hogs, based on averages of farm prices of 
corn and of hogs for the month. 


Table 413. — Hogs: Estimated price per 100 pounds^ received hy producers in the 

United States; 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1910-J913 

0.96 

6.73 

0. 85 

6,94 

7.02 

7. 17 

6.89 

6.84 

7.02 

7. 39 

7.45 

7.20 

7.01 

1914-1920. 

11.19 

10. 65 

10.73 

10.93 

11.60 

11.88 

11. 97 

11. 73 

12. 16 

12. 67 

12. 36 

11.89 

11.53 

1921-1926 

8.08 

7.89 

8.31 

8.76 

9.34 

9.22 

9. 12 

9.13 

9. 22 

9.66 

9. 62 

9.66 

8.92 

1910 

7. 61 

7.16 

7,44 

7.04 

C. 74 

6.17 

6.72 

6.66 

5.92 

6. 64 

6.63 

6.09 

6.61 

1911 

6.86 

6. 72 

5.74 

6,79 

6.94 

6.78 

6.79 

6.66 

0.64 

7.11 

7.47 

7.70 

6.43 

1912 

7.05 

6.89 

6. 77 

7.17 

7.62 

7.94 

7.45 

7.61 

7. 81 

7. 79 

7. 68 

7.60 

7.39 

1913 

7.33 

7. 16 

7.45 

7. 75 

7.80 

7.80 

7.60 

7. 43 

7. 72 

8.11 

8. 11 

7.43 

7.00 

1914 

7.00 

1 6.67 

6, 57 

6.34 

6.33 

6.48 

6.77 

6.80 

6.84 

6. 61 

6. 79 

7. 18 

6. 69 

1916 

6.35 

6.02 

6. 32 

7.07 

7.86 

8. 21 

8. 37 

8.21 

8.40 

8. 61 

9.22 

8. 07 

7. 61 

1910_._ 

8.74 

' 8.76 

9. 16 

10.33 

12. 32 

13. 61 

13. 72 

Il3.50 

13. 35 

14.24 

16.69 

16. 16 

. 12. 10 

1917. 

15. 31 

15. 73 

16. 26 

15.03 

15.68 

15.76 

16. 84 

15. 37 

16. 68 

16.89 

17.60 

16.50 

16. 78 

1018.. 

16. 92 

16. 82 

15. 69 

15.53 

16 13 

17. 39 

18.00 

17. 80 

19. 22 

19. 30 

15. 81 

13.88 

16.60 

1919. 

13.30 

.12. 66 

13 36 

13.62 1 

13. 69 

13.73 

13.44 

13 18 

13.65 

13. 59 ! 

13.98 

13. 57 

13. 43 

1920 

11.64 

I 8,90 

8.72 

8.58 

9.13 

7-96 

7.62 

7.22 

8.09 

8.73 

7. 51 

7. 31 

8. 62 

1921 

6.66 

i 6.62 

i 6.89 

1 8.24 

9.08 

8.83 

9. 05 

9.11 

9.12 

8.54 

8.23 

8. 33 

8. 10 

1922 

I 7.78 

7.63 

' 7.77 

7.65 

7.52 

7. 45 

7. 13 

6. 37 

6.68 

6. 85 

7. 81 

7.23 

7.34 

1923 

1 6.66 

1 6.39 

6.69 

6.64 

6.63 

6.70 

6.68 

6.56 

6.60 

8.64 

8.60 

0.46 

7.06 

1924 

1 8.62 

8.39 

9.31 

9. 62 

11.83 

11.64 

10. 78 

10. 82 

12.02 

12. 19 

11.60 

11. 16 

10. 46 

1926 

10.66 

10. 61 

10, 99 

11.76 

11.65 

11. 49 

11.97 

12.80 

12.69 

11.66 

12. 07 

12.06 

, 11.63 

1926.. 

11.45 

110. 97 














! 



i 



1 







Division of Crop and I^ivestock Estimates. 


Table 414. — Hogs: Estimated price per 100 pounds^ received hy producers^ hy 

States j 1926 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avei^ 


16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

age 


DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

Maine 

11.90 

12.00 

12.00 

12.20 

12.00 

12.20 

12 30 

12 00 

12 30 

12 40 

12 10 

12 20 

12 13 

New Hampshire 

11.40 

11.80 

12. 20 

12.20 

12.30 

12.30 

12 70 

12 20 

12 70 

13. 10 

12.30 

12 20 

12 28 

Vermont 

12.20 

11.60 

11.70 

12.30 

12.20 

12.20 

12 90 

12 00 

12 40 

12 10 

12 00 

11.30 

12 07 

Maasachuaetts 

12.50 

12.30 

12.20 

12.40 

13.00 

13. 30 

13.70 

12 50 

13.39 

13.00 

13.60 

12 50 

1285 

Rhode Island 

11.40 

11.00 

12.30 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

13.00 

14.00 

13.60 

12 70 

1299 

Connecticut 

13,00 

13.30 

12.00 

12. 10 

12. 90l 

13.90 

13.50 

12 40 

12 10 

14.00 

13.60 

12 80 

12 97 

New York 

11.70 

12.00 

12.20 

12. 40 

12. 00| 

12 60 

12 60 

12 20 

12 50 

12 30 

12 10 

12 10 

12 22 

New Jersey 

12.30 

12.60 

12.90 

12.80 

13. OOl 

13.00 

13.60 

13.60 

13.20 

13.80 

13.30 

13.00 

13.06 

Pennsylvania 

13.00 

12.80 

1Z50 

12.80 

12.70 

13.80 

13.70 

13. 20 

13.30 

13.30 

13.20 

12 50 

13.07 

Ohio 

11.60 

12.60 

12.40 

12.20 

12. 70 

13.60 

13.60 

12 60 

12 80 

12 70 

12 10 

11.60 

12 62 

Indiana.-- 

11.60 

12.60 

12.40 

12.20 

12. 80i 

13.80 

13. 70 

12 30 

13.00 

12 70 

12 00 

11.30 

12 62 

Illinois 

11.20 

12. 10 

12.20 

11.80 

1Z40 

18.20 

13.30 

12 10 

12 60 

12 30 

11.50 

11. 10 

12 16 

Michigan 

n.io 

11.90 

11.70 

1L80! 

11.90 

12 70 

12 70 

I 12 80 

12 50 

12 40 

11.80 

11.40 

1202 

Wisconsin 

laoQ 

11,70 

11.70 

11.60 

11.90 

12 70 

12 50 

n.4o 

12 00 

12 10 

11.40 

laoo 

11.70 

Minnesota 

11.00 

11.70l 

11.70 

11.301 

11.80 

12 80 

12 30 

11. 101 

II. 6 OI 

ILTOi 

1L20 

lasol 

1L6B 










lliviiioii of IStatisticil e2id Hiirtoxio^ Research. Figurtt prior to 1920 from Chicago Drovers Joamal 
Yearbook; aobseq^eDt flmes compiled from reports of pa^r aad shippor pujrx±iases of the repartlitg 
Mrvioe of the Divisicni ofLivesteck, Mee^ and Wool, l«01>lilQ^ are available in 1924 Yearbook 

p. 913, Table 512. 














FAMI AOTMALS AN© ANIMAL PIWDUCTS 


UdS 



EAST ST. LOUIS 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260 to 350 ,,,,,,,,,,,, 

pounds) - 12. 06ll2. 25!l2. 06|l2. 30ll3. 60jl4. 24ll3. 17|l2. 28ll3. 07] 13. 40|ll. OSlll. 67|l2. 66 

M^edium weight (200 to i i i i • i i > i . i i 

260 pounds) .12. 86|l2. 78|l2. 74|l2. 86113. TOjH. 48|l3. 74|l3. 08(13. 70|l3. 60|l2. lljll. 8ajl3. 09 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 300 . i i . . i ■ i 

pounds) 12. Cl 13. 21 13. 26|l3. 28(14. 00(14. 57(l3. 99jl3. 50(13. eojlS. 40il2. 09(ll. 8C!l3. 29 

Light lights (130 to 160 , , , . , 

pounds) - 12. 6913.3813.41 13.44 14.09 14.6814.12 13.41 13. 4l|l2. 94 11. «8(ll. 72}l3. 27 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough. . 10. 42110. 78(l0. 59|l0. 84|l2. 20(l2. 52110. 94|ia 02|]a 83(n. 10 10.66 la 65 10. 96 

Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), 

medium Jo choice 12. 63 13. 15 13. 36(13. 47(l4. 18(l4. 73(14. 08|l3. 01 12, 91 12. 36 11. 83 U. 54 13. 10 

Feeder and stooker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choice 12. 09 12. 53 12. 85 13. 19 14. 06 14. 51 13. 70 12. 42 12. 46 11. 80 11. 80 11. 19 12. 68 

Bulk of sales- 12. 48 12. 87 12. 80 12. 98 13. 90 14. 62 13. 90 13. 06 13. 66 13. 46 12. 12 IL 88 13. 14 

Top ‘ 13. 66|l4, 00 14. 16 14. 00|i4. 76 16. 25(15. 00 14. 86 14. 76 14. 16|l3. 25 12. 5^16. 26 


FORT WORTH 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 
Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 to 350 
pounds) 

12.00 

1Z34 

11.90 

11.86 

12L 99 

1 

112513.49 

13.06 

! 

13. 37 13. 18 

12. 14 

1 

11. 58 

12.68 

Medium weight (2(X) to 
250 pounds) 

12.38 

12.82 

12.60 

12.67 

13. 74 

14. 71 11 15 

13.75 

11 13 13. 62 

12.32 

11.64 

13.21 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 
pounds) - 

12.37 

12.80 

12.76 

12.72 

13.76 

11 71 1122 

13.70 

110413. 39 

12.20 

11. 67 

13. 19 

Light lights (130 to 160 
pounds) --- 

11.49 

1 

112.08 

12. 11 

12.34 

13.46 

1134 1106 

13.65 

13. 94 13. 23 

12.01 

11.41 

12.84 

Packing hogs, smooth and roiigli . _ 

10.69 

111. 04 

10. .57 

10.42 

11.74 

12. 86 11. 43 

10.28 

10.9811.64 

10.77 

10.37 

11.07 

Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), 
medium to choice 

10.44 

11.06 

11. 14 

11.64 

12.56 

13. 83 






Feeder and Stocker pigs (70 to 130 
pounds), medium to choice 


1 

i 




13.84 11 16 

12. 50 

13. 28 13. 27 

11.69 

10.89 


Bulk of sales-- 

12.51 

12.86 

12. 55 

12.62 

ii 74 
14, 50 

11 73 13. 88 

13.64 

113. 01 13. 57 
15. 00 11 70 

12.11 

111. 551 

13. 13 

Top » - 

13. 50 

43. 60 

13. 25 

13. 50 

16. 30 15. 25 

16.00 

13.50 

12.25 

|l5. 30 


K.\NSAS CITY 


Butcher, bacon, and shipficr hogs: 
Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (250 to 350 
pounds)-- 

11.96 

1 

12.06 

11.62 

11.78 

13. 05 

13.90 

12.70 

11.91 

1Z47 

12,74 

|u.64 

11. 39 

12.27 

Medium weight (200 to 
260 pounds) 

12. 11 

12.44 

12.29 

12.34 

13. 38 

14. 23 

13.33 

12.68 

13.17 

13.13 

1 

11.77 

11. 43 

12.68 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160 to 200 
pounds) . - 

12.20 

12.67 

12.80 

12.85 

13.61 

14.38 

13.66 

12.88 

13.26 

13.05 

11.74 

11. 37 

12.87 

Light lights (130 to 160 
pounds) 

12.31 

12.84 

12.95 

13. 10 

13. 74 

14. 49 

13.77 

12, 98 

13. 10 

12.69 

11.64 

11.33 

12. 91 

Packing hojffi, smooth and roughs, 

10.66 

10.78 

10.23 

10.26 

11.68 

12. 46 

10.88 

9.74 

10. 40 

10.68 

10.29 

10.33 

10.70 

Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 pounds), 
medium to choice 

12. 31 

13.04 

13.40 

13.46 

14.30 

14.97 

14.39 

12.7013.06 

1Z82 

11.86 

11.62 

13. 15 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70 to 130 
pounds), medium to choice 

12.25 

iai3 

13.63 

13.06 

14.53 

15.27 

14. 76 

12.68 

13, 46 

12.98 

11.89 

11.49 

13.30 

Bulk of sales 

12.06 

12.30 

12. 05 

12.15 

13. 34 

14. 17 

13.00 

12.26 

112.85 

12.88 

11. 69 

11. 44! 

12. 

Top J 

13.26 

13.60 

13.85 

13.65 

|14.50 

16.00 

[14.80 

[14. 10 

14, 10 

14.00 

12.90 

11. 90 

15.00 


* High est price, not average. 
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Tabij} 416. — Hogs: Average and top price per 100 pounds at six markets^ hy 

monthsj 1926 — ^Continued 

OMAHA 


Olaasifioation 


Butcher, bacon, andsliipper hogs: 
Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260 to 360 

pounds) 

Medium weight (200 to 

250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight U60 to 200 

pounds) 

Light lights (130 to 160 

pounds) 

Pocking hogs, smooth and rough.. 
Feeder and stocker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choice 

Bulk of sales 

Top 1 


Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

' 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Doh. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

Dole. 

Doi«. 

Doh. 

Doli, 

Dolt. 

DoU. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

DoU. 

.11. 70 

1L09 

1L86 

11.72 

13.01 

13.71 

12.23 

n.49 

12 22 

12 19 

11.44 

11.34 

1201 

11.86 

12.20 

12.04 

12.22 

18.27 

18.96 

12.88 

12.88 

12.08 

12.74 

aao 

1L36 

1246 

1Z03 

U61 

12.68 

12.6^ 

13.40 

14.16 

18.46 

a 82 

13.19 

1228 

1L87 

1L16 

12 68 

12.08 

12.74 

12.72 

12.62 

13.42 

14.14 



12 54 

It 40 

IL 10 

10.98 


ia49 

10.48 

10.00 

ia28 

1L88 

12.20 

ia72 

iao2 

ia63 

laae 

la 44 

ia70 

laas 

11. 82 

12. 77 

13.02 

laii 

13.70 

14.24 

13.23 

11. 43 

11. 39 

10.94 

la 79 

laeo 

1226 

1L84 

IZ 19 

11.93 

12.04 

13.16 

13.63 

12 05 

11.33 

11.74 

11. 67 

11. 19 

11.26 

11.98 

13. 10 

13. 26 

13.26 

1 

13.16 

14. 10 

14. 66 

14.46 

14.26 

13.95 

13.60 

12 75 

11.90 

14.66 


SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (260 to 360 , , i i i i . 

pounds) J 1. 88lU. 99|ll. 61 jll. 86|l3. 16113. 78|l2. 84|l2. 00|l2. 46|l2. 66|ll. 46111, 27112. 26 

260 pounds) 12. 02|l2. 86|l2. 18|l2. 36|l3. 89ll4. 04 13. 18ll2. 64|l2. 96|l2. 79|ll, 48lll. 30|l2. 66 

Common to choice— 


Lightweight (160 to 300 

pounds) 

Light lights (130 to 160 

pounds) 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough.. 
Slaughter pigs (90 to 130 iwunds), 

medium to choice 

Feeder and stacker pigs (70 to 130 

pounds), medium to choice 

Bulk of sales 

Top » 


|l2. 16|lZ 77|l2. 73|l2. 88|l8. 62|l4. 3l|l3. 34|l2. 87il3. 16|l2. 78|lL 44|ll. 30|l2. 78 


ll2, 34 13. 02 13. 07)13. 16 13. 81 14. 49 13. 39 12. 82 13. 06 12. 46 11. 41 11. 32 12. 86 
9. 88 la 36 9. 96 10. 08 IL 66 12. 48 la 77 9. Sljia 74 la 78 la 05|l0. 31 la 67 


12.78 


iz,m 


13.74 


13.96 


14.49 


14.88 


13.77 


111 39)11. 77la 66|, 


12. 78 la 60 
12, 06 :12, 37 
|13. 26113. 60 


13.77 
12. 17 
13.60 


1196 

12,31 

13.60] 


14.49 

13.34 

14.60 


14,8813.43 
13. 64 11. 99 
16.00|14. 36 


12.44 12.99 
11. 21,11.91 
14.00|l3.75 


12. 39 
11. 79 
13.26 


11. 77 11. 66)13.17 
10. 8211.3012.08 
12. 60|U. 75115.00 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 

i Highest price, not average. 



Table 417 . — Hogs: Prices of live hogs in Chicago, and wholesale and retail prices of certain pork jyrodiids, 1913-1926 
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me mAmooK of Amacvvmm^ tm 

Table 418 . — Hogs: Trend ef arereige farm prices tmd average market prices per iOO 
pounds at Chicago f 1 910-1 9$6 


Year 

Weighted 

average 

farm 

price 

Weighted 

average 

market 

Price relatives, 
August, 1900- 
Jttly, 1014-100 

Year 

Weighted 

average 

farm 

price 

Weighted 

average 

mai^et 

Price relatives, 
August, 1000- 
July, 1014-100 


price at 
Chicago 

Farm 

price 

Market 

price 


price at 
Chicago 

Farm 

price 

Market 

price 

1910 

DoUars 

8. 10 

Dollars 

8.00 

111.0 

111.7 

1919 

Dollars 
16. 02 

DoUars 

17.85 

221.3 

2210 

1911 

6.30 

6.70 

. 87.0 

81 1 

1920 

12.86 

13. 91 

177.6 

1716 

1912 

6.66 

7. 66 

02.0 

94.7 

1021 - 

7. 81 

8.61 

107.9 

106.8 

1913 

7. 44 

8.36 

102.8 

104.8 

1922- -• 

8 32 

0.22 

114.0 

116.7 

1914 

7.62 

8.30 

103. 0 

104. 1 

1923 

7. 11 

7.66 1 

oa2 

017 

1916 

6. 66 

7.10 

00.0 

89. 1 

1924 

7. 46 

8.U 1 

103.0 

101.8 

1916 

8. 13 

0.60 

112.3 

12a 6 

1926 

10.88 

11.81 ’ 

160.3 

14&.2 

1917 

13.40 

15. 10 

186.9 

180.6 

1926 - 

11.76 

12.34 i 

162.3 

1618 

1918 

15.85 

17. 45 

218. 9 

218.0 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices from the reiwrting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

Table 419 . — Hogs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907-1926 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

1 

June 

July 

1907 

3, 409, 631 

2,920,506 

2,665,112 

2, 667, 170 

3, 317, 281 

3, 240 786 

2,928,806 

1908 

4, 961, 421 

3,889,864 

8,111,116 

2,304,271 

3, 087, 526 

3,093,889 

2, 416, 570 

1909 

3, 876, 858 

2, 653, 412 

3, 012, 669 

2,342,999 

2. 629, 418 

i;718, 669 

2, 097, Ml 

1910 

2, 692, 780 

2, 323, 582 

1, 891, 000 

1, 778, 410 

2, 206, 472 

2,612, 116 

1,988,403 

191L- 

2, 742,308 

2, 632, 830 

2, 972, 692 

2, 689, 454 

3,007,607 

3,462,063 

2, 560, 236 

1912 

4, 146, 732 

3,301,955 i 

2,700,401 

2,411,926 

2,843,878 

2, 835, 470 

2,353,889 

1913 

3, 708, 086 

2,843,947 

2,333,602 

2,486,664 

3,0t6,926 

3,066,948 

2,557,054 

1914 

3, 489, 384 

2, 722, 763 

2, 647, 752 

2, 311, 724 

2,660 086 

2, 926, 636 

2,259,540 

1916 

4, 273, 788 

3, 886, 177 

3,445,787 

2, 663, 081 

2,868. 655 

3,245,822 

2,493,386 

1916 

6, 387, 338 

4, 276, 667 

3, 430, 146 

2, 853, 326 

3, 274, 941 

3, 162; 669 

2, 530, 240 

1917 

4, 628, 613 

3,484,014 

2,984,059 

2,645,077 

3, 083. 618 

2,684,844 

2, 411, 436 

1918- 

3.960,892 

3,998,084 

3,926,986 

3, 29a 489 

3, 090 326 

2, 782, 792 | 

2,940 401 

1919 

5, 845, 696 

4 ; 266, 317 

3, 44 . 3 ; 330 

[ 3,207,671 

3, 743, 463 

3, 728, 230 

2,884,325 

1920 

6, 078, 621 

. 3. 103, 630 

3, 481, 680 

2,590,208 

3,684, 781 

3,666,071 

2,643, 772 

1921 

4, 347, 306 

3, 798, 687 

3,047,424 

3,003,290 

3,274, 114 

3, 618, 162 

2, 820, 616 

1922 

3, 984, 704 

3, 479, 907 

3, .350, 214 

2, 945, 757 

3, 710 HO 

4,046,304 

3,104,322 

1923 

6,134,029 

4, 230, 676 

4, 837, 791 

4,179,438 

4,325, 130 

4,302,633 

3, 983, 436 

1934-- 

5, 911, 242 

i 6,006,290 

4, 536, 372 

4, 073, 248 

4,277, 566 

4, 287, 562 

4, 113, 814 

1925- - 

6, 978, 622 

‘ 4,446,936 

3, 299, 344 

3, 036, 716 

3, 186, 124 

3,731,601 

2, 819, 386 

1926 

4,500,631 

3,351,166 

3,562,213 

3, 104, 656 

3, 130, 9W 

3, 429, 608 

3, 127, 302 

Year 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1907 


! 2,30a785 

1, 988, 210 

2, 218, 979 

2, 134, 622 

3,093,690 

82, 886, 377 

1908 


2,231,182 

2,230,684 

3, 368, 060 

3, 802, 740 

4,146, 780 

88, 643, 101 

1909 


L, 821, 934 

1,966,445 

2,397,039 

2,800, 080 

3,090 242 

81,394,896 

1910 


1,824,006 

1,663,846 

1,860 765 

2, 455, 654 

2, 826, 749 

26,013,788 

1911 


2,031,911 

2, 171, 798 

2, 719, 927 

3, 639, 269 

3, 602, 876 

34, 132, 966 

1912 


L 875, 336 

1,701,088 

2,454,931 

3,020 328 

3, 406, 796 

33, 062, 727 

1913 


2,268,333 

2,132,736 

2,681,399 

3,105,206 

3, 918, 685 

34,198,666 

1914 


1,799,032 

1, 907, 397 

2, 681, 852 

3, 047, 127 

4,270 600 

32, 631, 841 

1916 


2, 040, 606 

1, 890, 484 

2, 493, 831 

3,738,879 

6, 441, 833 

88, 381, 228 

1916 


2, 617, 259 

2,287,330 

3, 327, 029 

4, 770 813 

6,267,042 

43,083,708 

1917 


1,704,862 

1,321,674 

2, 195, 291 

3,042,827 

3,722,099 

88,009,704 

1918 


2,283,083 

1, 980, 008 

3, 018, 084 

•4.280 126 

6, 661, 800 , 

41, 214, 200 

1919 


1,949, 413 

1. 997, 149- 

2,685, 711 

3, 270, 172 

4,790,863' 

41, 811,830 

1920 

-- 

2, 190, 821 

1,978,602 

2,486,940 

3,328,633 

3, 986, 128 

38, 018, 684 

1021 


2,530,406 

2,422,850 

2, 866, 133 

3, 447, 027 

8,800 797 

38,982,355 

1022 


2,887, 766 

2,747,467 

3, 331,687 

4, 318,005 

5,201,437 

43, 113. 629 

1023 


3, 566, 039 

3, 212, 360 

4, 327, 961 

6, 340, 678 

6,903,769 

63, 333, 706 

1924 


3,070,206 

2,856,960 

3, 498, 135 

4,640944 

6,600,306 

52, 872, 684 

1026 


2,462,825 

2, 697, 887 

3,314,363 

3,646,156 

4, 633, 019 

43,042,807 

1026 


2,833,616 

2, 616, 452 

2,976,271 

3, 609, 860 

4,393,602 

40,636,208 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 










Table 420 . — Hogs, pork, and pork products: Statement of livestock and meat situation, by months, 1926 


PARM AOTMAI5 AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Total at 
average 

nm » m i 

V g . I'^af 

b-- 


|SS«S s ggg SiiSiiS 
g s'fS 

1 ' 

8,610 

17 

212 

158 

668,835 

14 

49,376 

366,247 

72,355 

2,771 

24,790 

385 

594 

44,968 

I, 404 

II. 80 

October 

2,976 

21 

216 

162 

479,917 

14 

77, 673 
436, 678 
105,558 

1,223 
26,568 
.538 
534 
48, 547 
1,866 
12.78 

i 

U 

9 

CO 

2,616 

16 

240 

183 

475,867 

15 

119.994 

503,092 

151,233 

773 
29, 769 
428 
615 

62,866 

878 

12.52 

August 

2,834 

13 

259 

200 

563,719 

16 

133, 104 
509,569 
158, 572 

313 
31,464 
624 
587 
55, 475 
614 
11.83 

July 

3,127 

12 

258 

198 

616,290 

16 

120,707 
481, 469 
120,527 

505 

24,431 

498 

549 

47,116 

515 

12.64 

June 

3,429 

13 

246 

189 

646.770 

16 

117.366 
457. 106 
106,824 

874 
26,149 
457 
605 
67,614 
814 
14. 01 

May 

i ' 

3,131 

11 

238 

182 

568,685 

1 

! 17 

124,569 
479, 229 
‘ 98,365 

1 614 

i 32.198 

1 688 
634 
69,867 

1 364 

1 13. 62 

April 

3,105 

11 

240 

185 

572,037 

17 

129,259 

497.335 

93,108 

1,101 

33.918 
680 
747 

64.919 
459 1 

12.40 1 

1 March 

8,562 

13 

239 

183 

649,871 

17 

120, 115 
489,732 
76, 145 

1,292 
36,655 
744 
; 809 

66.988 

1 470 1 

1 12. 32 

1 

1 

Febru- 

ary 

3,351 

12 

285 

1 181 
604,958 

17 

^ 98,311 
457,731 
64,187 

2,673 
39, 918 
575 
951 ; 
66.599 
282 I 
12. 47 ! 
1 

! 1 

1 

January 

4,501 

14 

233 

179 

1 802,879 

* 16 

: 57,960 
414,259 
42,478 

2,094 
49,438 
501 
! 791 

78,796 
399 
; 12.05 

Unit 

Thousands 

dO- 

Pounds 

do... 

1.000 pounds. 

Pounds. 

1.000 pounds 

do.. 

dO— 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Dollars 

Item j 

Inspected slaughter, hogs _ . 

Carcasses condemned 

Average live weight 

Average dressed weight 

Total dreswd weight (carcass, not 
Including condemned). 
lATd, per 100 pounds live weight .. 
Stera^ first of month: 

Fresh pork 

Cured pork 

Lard 

Exports: i 

Fresh pork. 

Cured pork. 

Canned pork i 

Sausfi^ .1 

Lard 1 

Imports, fresh pork 

Average cost for slaughter per 100 
pounds. 




A 


O 



IIW 



Table 421 . — Pork: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing establishments y United StateSy 1916-1926 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 





¥Mm AmiM& AKD ANIMAL PEODtJCTS 



110 » 


Cold Storage Report Section. 

1 Lard indodes all prixzu steam, kettle-rendered, neutral, and other pure l^ds. It does not Include lard substitutes nor compounds. 



tlXO TBAlBOOiC 


TABiiB 42S.*^Pst>rJb clif^ pork prodticis: International trade, aaetoffe 

finnttal 192S-19^5 

[Tboasand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Year ended Dee. 31 


Coimtry 


Average, 1911-1013 


Imports Exports 


1923 


Imports Exports 


19M 


Imports Exports 


1926, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PRINCIPAL REPORTING 
COUNIBIES 

Argentina.. 

Austialia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Irish Free State. 

Netherlands 

New Zealand-. 

Poland 

Russia. 

Sweden 

United States 


1,977 
92:1 
3, 767 
29, 189 
3.195 


7,124 


7, 

298, 


»2,674 

18:1 

64,602 

264 


4,758 

12,398 


4,638 
12,248 
44,693 
108, 273 
282 
8, 515 
420,353 
140 


88,143 

248 


139, 

1 , 


i, 736 
171 


19, 

1 , 010 , 


33,230 

3 

124 


133,061 

4,562 

39 


200 
1 1, 397 
182 
28,366 
156 
367 
4,095 
7,604 
58,318 
2i718 
40 
41,881 


579 
1 a, 249 
7,104 
130,205 
1,482 
10, 110 
475, 651 
2,668 
104,690 
228v747 
3. 438 
14,578 


00 


1,416 


18,821 


64 

160, 717 


378 
3.335 
257 
63, 316 
13, 982 
139 
26.339 


17,204 
462,625 
51,693 
78,280 
259. 464 
5,784 
57, 735 


WUNOPAL IMPORTING 
COUKTRIXS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Italy 

Norway 

Peru 

Philippine Islands. .. 

Spam 

Switzerland 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


14. 338 
22.232 
85, 973 


3, 343 
10,254 


19, 712 

1, 101 


102,106 


33,588 
ll, 095, 920 


618 


14, 691 
5,683 


74,890 


41. 797 
1, 681, 654 


1,780 


15, 449 
7,235 


47,604 


6^ 824 
265. 669 
74, 861 
9,751 
(>) 

4,414 

558 
21,976 
8, 240 
875,929 
47.140 


(*) 

24,668 

3,632 

(*) 

26 

(*) 


641 

105 

30 

16.820 

4,835 


44,331 
143,833 
140,229 
15,724 
146, 781 
419, 087 
23.333 
25,507 
' 9,391 
6,207 
3,877 
15,922 
1. :i78 
, 435, 996 
92, 787 


12,126 


562 
275 
5, 511 
1, 412 
3,230 
20 
18 


797 
40 
184 
5,928 
16, 094 


28,108 
167,824 
127, 407 
15,794 
161, 278 
438, 416 
38. 476 
17,288 
15,432 
6,498 
6,562 
13, 170 
1, 863 
1, 420, 893 
44, 301 


10,044 


21,376 


17. 041 
1, 241, 209 


575 

3,'OW 


2,196 

361 

4,740 

1,189 

1,503 

17 


1,302 
69 
140 
6. 193 
19, 231 


83.160 
9, 312 
57,023 
412, 163 
13. 346 
13, 596 
12,848 
5,823 
975 
6, 550 
1,497 
1, 873, 856 
48. 372 


3, 70;», 
89.5 
3,:i33 
2. 819 
1.502 


Total 1,632,382 


1,638,145 2,755,527 2,802,127 2,765,763 2,763,612 12.256,701 


1 790 
819 
96 

6, 162 
22, 569 


2,39f;, 891 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorlcal Research. 

1 Year beginning July 1. 


Official sources. 

* Not separately stated. 


Table 424 - 


-Lard, pure: Average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, by months, 
1909-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 

Average: 

DoUi. 

DoXU. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DiMs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

1909-1013 

ia29 

10.18 

10.60 

10.33 

10.68 

10.77 

10.76 

10.89 

11.24 

11.20 

10.92 

10. 71 

10. 72 

1914-1920 

16.99 

17. 46 

18. 11 

18.74 

10. 37 

10. 33 

19.23 

18. 77 

18. 87 

19. 47 

19. 78 

18 32 

18.70 

1921-1926 

14. 51 

14. 16 

14.69 

13. 74 

13. 37 


J4.38 

14.93 


15.66 

_15^0 

14. 85 

14. 55 

1909 - 

9.57 

9.62 

10. 05 

10. 32 

I d. 60 

11.54 

TLr62 

11.66 

12.23 

1217 

12 03 

13. 12 

11.27 

1910 

12.43 

12.60 

14.08 

12. 33 

12 05 

12.27 

11.85 

11.82 

12 44 

12.93 

10.82 

10 31 

12.23 

1911 

10.32 

0. 50 

8.83 

7.93 

8.03 

8. 17 

8.80 

8.07 

0. 32 

ass 

9. 07 

0.00 

8 86 

1912 

0.24 

8.00 

0. 37 

10.06 

10. 77 

10. 87 

10. .57 

ia73 

11.08 

11. 47 

11. 15 

10.46 

10.39 

1913 

9.88 

10. 50 

10.66 

11.00 

11.05 

10.09 

11.53 

11.28 

11. 15 

10. C9 

10. 63 

10.68 

10.83 

1914 

10.89 

10.67 

10.52 

10. 23 

9.95 

10.03 

10.08 

9.69 

9. 68 

10. 22 

10.89 

10. 05 

10.24 

1015 

10.60 

10. 63 

9. 84 

0. 95 

9.71 

0.39 

8.05 

7.02 

8.13 

0.07 

8.04 

9.47 

9.31 

1016 

10.32 

9.09 

10. 70 

11. 77 

1280 

12 87 

13. 12 

13. 44 

14 47 

15.34 

16.91 

16.66 

13. 21 

1917 

16.66 

17.00 

10. 30 

21. 00 

22 30 

21.41 

20.77 

22.40 

24.03 

24 29 

27. 13 

25. 46 

21. 73 

M18 

24. 30 

26. 05 

26.07 

26. 44 

24 63 

24. 50 

26.09 

26. 78 
30.01 

26. 98 

2a 06 

27. 41 

26.69 

25.86 

25. 31 
23. 11 

25.79 

28.40 

1910 

23. 46 

24 83 

27. 36 

30.00 

33.68 

34 15 

34 76 

26. 10 

MttO 

28.52 

23. 14 

22. 03 

22 71 

22 76 

22.98 

21. 71 

21. 16 

22.58 

23.28 

22 07 

18. 15 

22 25 

3^:::::;;:;::::;;: 

16.03 

14.91 

14. 48 

13. 07 

11.88 

12.03 

13.04 

13.66 

13. 51 

12. 16 

11.62 

11.26 

13.21 

11. 10 

12.59 

13.60 

12.68 

13. 16 

13. 22 

13.06 

13.30 

13.00 

14 12 

18. 78 

13.31 

13.07 

1923 

13.20 

13. 25 

13 87 

13.48 

18 12 

13 18 

12 84 

12 83 

15.06 

15.22 

15. 72 

15.04 

13. 93 

1024 

14.52 

13.03 

12 . S4 

12 50 

12 19 

12. 13 

.13.65 

15.04 

16.25 

iao6 

16.68 

18.00 

14 66 

1026 

17.59 

17.03 

18 25 

17.07 

16.60 

18,13 

18.42 

18.94 

18.05 

18.76 

18. 50 

ia67 

17.90 

1026 

16.81 

16.44 

16 70 

10. 75 

17.13 

18. 48 

18.00 

17.38 

17.50 

16. 75; 

16. 75 

mso 

16.91 


Division of Stati^cal and Historical Research. Pri(»* to February, 1920, flgiares complied from the 
National Pzovlslcner; sabaeqaent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of toe Division of 
Iiivestook, Meats, and Wool. Prices, 1005-1908, are available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1143, Table 553. 



FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 1111 


TA9LB) 425. — Porl^ cearcass: Avera^ price per pound in Great Britain^ 1&09^19BB 

FIRST quality FRESH BRITISH POKIC 


Year j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average: 

Cent* 

1 

Oenti 

Cent* 

Centi 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913.--. 

14.2 

14.2 

14 2 

14. 1 

13.8 

13.9 

13.5 

13.7 

14.3 

14 9 

14.9 

15.1 

14.2 

1914-1920 

23.8 

24.6 

25.3 

26.9 

25.7 

25.6 

25.6 

24.9 

28.1 

26. 9 

27.0 

28.9 

25 8 

1921-1925 

25.6 

24.6 

24.5 

25. 1 

25.0 

21.9 

20.4 

21.6 

23.5 

24.0 

213 

25 0 

23 0 

1900 

12.8 

12 8 

12. 9 

13. 0 

12.7 

12 9 

13. 2 

13. 2 

13.6 


Tii’ 

15.2 

13.6 

1910 

16. 1 

15. 0 

16.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.1 

18. 9 

14. 6 

16.0 

15. 4 

15. 3 

14.9 

14.8 

1911— 

14. 5 

14. 2 

14. 2 

14. 0 

13. 2 

14. 6 

12 2 

12 2 

12 7 

13, 2 

12. 8 

12. 6 

13.2 

1912 

12 7 

12 7 

12 8 

12 8 

12. 6 

12 6 

12. 8 

13. 0 

14. 4 

15. 1 

L5. 1 

16.7 

13,5 

1913 

16. 1 

16. 3 

16. 3 

16. 1 

16.8 

15. 5 

15. 5 1 

15. 6 

16. 0 

16, 4 

10.7 

17. 1 

16. 1 

1914 

16. 8 

16. 2 j 

16. 2 

16. 8 

14. 6 

13. 9 

13.3 

14. 5 

15. 1 

16, 5 1 

16. 4 

16.8 

15.5 

1915 

15. 8 

15. 9! 

16. 4 

17. 2 

17.0 

16. 8 

16.7 

16. 9 i 

18. 8 

20. 0 

21. 4 

21.4 

17.9 

1916 -.J 

20. 1 

21. f)| 

21. 6 

23. 6 

21. 9 

21. 7 

21.7 

21. 7 ! 

23. 8 

25. 4 

25, 0 

26. 1 

22.8 

1917 

26. 9 

27. 2 

27. 7 

28. 2 

26.4 

27. 2 

28. 6 

25. 6 

29. 1 

28. 2 

28. 2 

28.2 

27,6 

1918- 

28. 2 

28. 2 1 

28. 2 

31. 8 

31. 8 

31. 7 

31. 7 

31. 8 

31. 8 

34. 2 

36. 7 

35.7 

31.7 

1919 

32. 1 

31. 8 

31. 2 

31. 0 

31. 1 

30. 8 

29. 6 

28. 6 

27. 9 

27. 8 

27. 2 

26.3 

29.6 

1920 

26. 8 

'31.0- 

' 38.0 

41. 0 

37.2 

36. 1 

37.6 

36. 4 

36. ' 

36. 4 

34. 9 

3A 2 

35.2 

1921 

32. 6 

29. 7 

29. 7 

30. 6 

29. 0 

24. 9 

22 9 

23. 6^ 

24. 5 

22. 8 

22. 6 

j 

23. 2 

20.3 

1922 

22. 6 

23. 9 

24. 4 

25. 3 

26. 0 

23. 0 

23. 9 

24. 7 

26. 6 

27. 8 

28. 5 

30. 8 

215 

1923 

29. 6 

28. 0 

27. 0 

26. 8 

30, 7 

24. 6 

20. 7 

20. 4 

22 4 

23. 0 

22. 3 

21. 5 

217 

1934 

20. 4 i 

1ft 2 

18. 6 1 

19. 2 i 

18.1 

16.6 

14.1 

18. 1 

19.0 

20. 2 

20.6 

21.0 

18.7 

1925 

23.0 1 

1 

22.0 

22.9 ' 

23.6 

22.3 

20.4 

20.6 

21.4 

24.8 

26.5 

27.3 

28.9 

23.6 

1926 1 

28.3 * 

27.9 

28.0 

27.1 

27.6 

26.0 

26.4 

26.6 

28.8 

30 3 

29.8 

29.3 

28.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricultural Statistics 1909-1922, 
and Agricultural Market Report, 1923-1926 Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain. Con- 
verted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve 
Bulletins. 


Table 426 , — Bacon, Wiltahire sidea,^ green, firsts: Average price per pound at 
Bristol, England, 1909~19£5 


Y car and 
month 

Ameri- 

can 

Cana- 

dian 

Dan- 

ish 

Irish 

Brit- 

ish 

Year and 
month 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


1909*1913. 

14. 2 

14.8 

15.6 

16. 1 

17.0 

1917 

1914-1920 

27. 1 




30. 1 

1918 

1921-1925. 

20. 0 

K.3 

27 0 

29. 1 

30.0 

1919 








1909 

13.6 

14. 3 

15.0 

15 ft 

16.7 


1910 

15 2 

15. 6 

15. 9 

16.6 

17. 8 

1921 

1911 

12, 8 

13. 1 

14.3 

14.8 

15.8 

1922 

1912 

13 8 

14. 5 

15.9 

15 8 

16. 3 

1923 

1913 

15. 8 

16. 3 

17. 1 

17.4 

18. 4 

1924„,. 

1914 

15, 5 

15. 7 

16. 4 

17.6 

18.2 

1925 

1916 

17,0 

18. 4 

20. 4 

20.8 

21.4 


1910 

19.8 

22.0 

24.0 

24. 7 

26.0 

1926 

1926 




1926 

Januai'v 

19,5 

21, 9 

25.7 

26.9 

27.0 

January 

February 

18.5 

21.2 

24.7 

27.3 

27.5 

February 

March 

21. 1 

22. 7 

25. 5 

28.6 

29. 4 

M arch 

April 

22.0 1 

23. 6 

26.8 

29. 4 

29. 9 

April 

IV^y 

21. 3 

23. 2 

2a 6 

29. 3 

29. 6 

May. - 

June 

23.6 

26. 1 

26.7 

30 2 

29.9 

Juno 

July 

24. 1 

24. 3 

26. 5 

29.0 

29.4 

July 

August 

26. 4 

2a 1 

29. 6 

30. 0 

31. 6 

Augu.st 

September... 

26.6 

27.5 

80.0 

32.7 

32.9 

September. 

October -- ... 

24.9 

25.9 

29.8 

31.2 

31.2 

October 

November 

24.2 

25.7 

2a2 

29.8 

30. 2 

November 

December 

25.7 

1 1 

27.4 

sao 

31.8 

32.4 

Dcocitiber 


Ameri- 

can 

Cana- 

dian 

Dan- 

ish 

Irish 

Brit- 

ish 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

30. 1 



33.0 

33.6 

38. 5 




30. 3 

37. 1 



^.4 

38.4 

31.0 

33. 1 

34.2 

41.7 

42.8 

21.8 

26.6 

32.8 

34.7 

36.2 

21.2 

26.2 

29.7 

32.5 

33.8 

17.5 

20.9 

23.6 

26.8 

27.0 

16.6 

1ft 2 

21.3 

22.8 

23.6 

23.0 

24.7 

27.5 

29.7 

30.0 



27. 8 

30.7 

32.3 

24. 1 

26.6 

29.4 j 

31.3 

32.6 

22.7 

26.0 

28 0 i 

31.3 

32.6 

22 2 

25.8 

27.7 

31. 5 

33.1 

22 2 

26.7 

29.8 

32. 2 

33.6 

24.1 


31.1 

32. 6 

33.9 

2.5. 6 

! 26.3 

28.0 

33.0 

33.6 

25,2 

25.6 

28.7 

32.4 

33.5 

25.0 

26.0 

29.3 

31. 1 

33.5 

23.2 

24.8 

27 2 

29.6 

32.9 

22.0 

22.4 

25.8 

28.5 

31.5 

22.4 

22.3 

24. 6 

27.7 

29.1 


21.2 

210 

27.7 

- 28.1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricultural Market Report, Ministry 
erf Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, average for the hist week of each month. Converted to cents 
per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Entire half of hog in one pioce» head off, backbone out, ribs in. 
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Tabxm 427.— Lari, Am 0 rimn prims western eteaw: Average price per pound in 

lAverpool, i 909^1 9$5 


Year 

Jm. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average: 

(knit 

Ckni9 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ctnts 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

itmn-ioia 

11.6 

11.6 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

12, 1 

12.6 

12.6 

12,6 

12 1 

wnn 

1921-1926 — 

16.2 

16.0 

14.9 

14.0 

13.6 

14.0 

14.6 

14.9 

16.0 

16.2 

15.6 

Bai 

14.^ 

1909 

10.7 

me 

11. 2 

11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

18.4 

13.6 

14.7 

^ 

14,9 

13.6 

1910 

14.1 

14. 0 

16. 6 

14.8 

14. 6 

13.7 

18.3 

13. 1 

13. 6 

13.8 

12.7 

11.6 

13.7 

1911 

11. 6 

11. 4 

10. 0 

9. 1 

9.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9. 9 

10.4 

9. 9 

10.2 

10. 1 

10,0 

1912 

10. 2 

10. 0 

10. 2 

10. 9 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11. 8 

12.4 

13.0 

12.6 

11. 9 

11.4 

1913 

11. 2 

11. 8 

1Z2 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12. 7 

12.6 

12.1 

12.2 

12,1 

12.3 

1914 

12. 3 

11.8 

11.6 

11.3 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

12.6 

11.4 

11.3 

12.2 

11.7 

11.0 

1016 

12. 0 

11.6 

11. 1 

11. 2 

11.1 

10.6 

9.3 

8.3 

8.9 

10. 2 

10. 8 

11. 7 

laa 

1916 

12. 7 

12.4 

13. 8 

16. 4 

16. 6 

16.7 

! 16.4 

16. 7 

17.3 

18,3 

20.3 

20.1 

16.1 

1017 

20.4 

124.8 

29.3 

27.7 

26.3 

23. 8 

1 23.8 

; 25.0 

i25. 9 

127. 1 

28. 2 

28.6 

26.9 

1918 

28. 6 




31. 7 

31.7 

! 


83. 2 

83. 0 




1919 






38. 1 

37. 1 

86.3 

86. 6 

' 86.8 

35.6 

32.9 


1920 

82. 0 

29. 5 

32.9 

1 27.2 


27. 4 

i 26. 7 



1 

23, 8 

24, 2 


1921 

23.4 

2 23.3 

15.7 

13.2 

11.7 

1 

1 12. 1 

' 13.6 

13.4 

1 

13. 2 

12. 2 

! 12.6 

11.7 

14.7 

1922 

11. 3 

12.9 

13. 1 

12.8 

13.6 

! 13.5 

13. 2 

13.3 

12.7 

13. 2 

14.1 

13. G 

13.1 

1923 

13. 3 

13. 0 

13.7 

13.6 

12.9 

i 13. 0 

12.7 

12.7 

; 14. 0 

14. 6 

15.7 

16.1 

13.7 

1924 

14 8 

13.1 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

12.2 

18.7 

16.8 

16.8 

18. i 

17.2 

18.1 

14.8 

1925 

18.0 

17,6 

18,7 

17.8 

17.6 

19. 1 

19.3 

19.2 

I 19.2 

17.9 

I 17.8 

16. G 

18:2 

1926 

17.2 

16.6 

16.6 

16.0 

17.6 

18.4 

17.8 

17.0 

16.0 

16.8 

14.2 

1 

14.3 

16 6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. Anaverageof 
Friday quotations. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange 
as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

* Interpolated. * Government control of prices began Sept. 3, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28, 1921. 


Table 428. — Hogs: Cholera^onirol work by Bureau of Animal Industry^ 1919-1926 


Year ended June 30, 
and State 

Bureau 
veteri- 
narians 
engaged 
in work i 

Premises 

investi- 

gated 

Demonstrations 

Autop- 
sies pCM- 
formed 

Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded 

Farms 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected 

Out- 
breaks re- 
ported to 
bureau 
veteri- 
narians 

Number 

Hogs 

treated 

1919 

180 

93,512 


233,987 

63,686 

9,664 

4, 382 

12,J136 

1920 

140 

46, 126 1 

3,037 

347 ; 702 

10 ; 963 

6, 129 i 

2, 099 

9, 788 

1921 

64 

29,433 i 

3,420 

67, 295 

3,888 

2,268 

656 

7,061 

1922 

80' 

47, 137 1 

4, 343 

88,846 

6,390 

1,401 

439 

7,920 

1923 

70,91 

52,348 

5,234 

108,562 

6,247 

1,772 

741 

7,204 

1924 

46.22 

29, 443 

3, 178 

78,007 

3, 686 

1,634 

847 

7, 225 

1925 

34.04 

24,060 

2,353 

61,331 

2,383 

886 

470 

3,437 

1926 









Alabama 

1.33 

887 

409 

6,094 

24 



98 

Arkansas 

.7 

283 

30 

1'098 

13 



292 

California 

.6 

108 

20 

1, 022 

66 

1 


22 

Colorado 

.15 

29 

2 

' 146 

27 



9 

Florida 

2 

1, 180 

1,207 

34,731 

133 

1 

2 

228 

Georgia 

1.6 

965 

178 

3,621 

57 



142 

Idaho 

1 

726 

7 

442 

36 

12 

6 

12 

Illinois 

2 

1,460 

4 

276 

200 

! 123 

224 

365 

Indiana. 

2. 26 

1, 196 

3 

98 

180 

61 

i 1 

205 

Iowa. 

2.26 

1, 120 

6 

264 

: 166 



416 

Kansas 

.26 

25 

1 

17 

34 



28 

Kentucky 

1.33 

2,067 

63 

1,296 

117 



82 

Louisiana 

.6 

152 

73 

1,069 

8 



66 

Maryland. 

2 

2, 549 

16 

374 

‘ 162 

227 

4 

284 

Mississippi 

.83 

764 

49 

909 

6 



34 

'^Missouri 

1.33 

1 668 

8 

943 

88 


1 

17? 

Montana 

.1 

1 19 




9 



Michigan 

Nebra^ 

1.3 

.6 

1 968 

1 123 

41 

1,992 

163 

187 


3 

Q 

North Carolina 

1 .6 

196 

37 

i i,362 

34 

L 



> devoting a part of their time to the work. 
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Table 428* — Hogs: Choleror-control work by Bureau of Animal Industry ^ 1919^ 

1 926 — Continued 


1 

Year ended June 80, 
and State 

1 

Bureau 
veteri- 
narians 
engaged 
in work 

Premises 

investi- 

gated 

Demonstrations 

Autop- 
sies i)er- 
formed 

Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded 

Farms 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected 

Out- 
breaks re- 
ported to 
bui-eau 
veteri- 
narians 

Number 

Hogs 

treated 

North Dakota 

1 

234 



01 

204 

91 

264 

Ohio 

1.25 

1,058 

6 

278 

36 


1 

358 

Oklahoma 

2 

L235 

38 

2,077 

30 

34 


39 

South Carolina 

1 

'268 

249 

4, 007 

12 



53 

South Dakota. 

1 

220 

1 

130 

67 



60 

Tennessee 

1.25 

347 

23 

743 

72 

64 

1 

444 

Texas 

1.6 

399 

4 

514 

8 

6 


61 

Utah 

.5 

0 



2 

2 

3 

2 

Virginia. 

1 

688 

37 

800 

161 


5 

148 

Washington 

.6 

74 

13 

2,350 1 

21 

4 

3 

21 

West Virginia.. 

.1 

21 



3 

4 


106 

Wisconsin 

2 

671 

60 

2.509 

164 

62 

3 

164 

Total 

35. 02 ' 

20, 690 

2, 579 

GO, 230 

2,446 

854 

347 

4. 668 


Biiroan of Animal Industry. 

Note. —Owing to the emergency created by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Texas and 
Oalifornia, it was neocsvsary to i^sign many of the veterinarians from the hog-cholera force to the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease for part of the years 1925 and 1926. 


Table 429 . — Sheep: Number and value on farmv, United States, January If 

1920-1927 


Year 

Number 

Value 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Total 
value 
Jan. 1 

Year 

Number 

Value 
I)er head 
Jan. 1 

Total 

value 

1 Jan, 1 

1020 

Thou- 
sands 1 
40,243 
38,690 1 
36, 186 
36,212 

Dollars 

10.40 

6.28 

4.80 

7.63 

1,000 
dollars 
420, 863 
242, 781 
173, 862 
272, 681 

1924 

Thou- 

sands 

36, 876 
38, 112 
39, 864 
41,909 

i 

Dollars 

7. 91 

9. 70 
10. 61 
9. 70 

1,000 
dollars 
291,626 
369, 612 
418,065 
406,531 

1921 - 

1925 

1922 

1926 

1923 1 

1927 1 




DiviwSion of Crops and Idvostock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 

29217°— YBK 1926 71 



Table 430 . — Sheep and lambs: Estimated number and value on farms ^ by Stcdes. January 19S0-19^7 
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Table 431. — Sheep: Number in countriee having lOOfiOO and over, pre-war and 

years 1921-19^6 
fThoiisands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


^ Country 

Month of estimate 

Aver- 

age 

pre- 

war! 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA, CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, AND 
WEST INDIES 

Canatla 

June 

2,208 
51,929 1 

\ 

514 

3,676 
37,452 j 

3,264 
86,327 , 

2, 754 
37,223 
1,382 
248 
.147 

2,685 
38,300 
1,728 1 
114 
162 

2, 756 
38, 11^ 
1,162 
148 

2,877 
39,864 
2, 381 

United States * . 

January . 

Mexico--- _ - - 

June.. - 

Guatemala- 


185 

113 

134 

Dominican Republic 



Total North 
America, Cen- 
tral America, 
and West In- 
dies compara- 
ble all periods _ 






54,137 

58,480 

41,128 
43,065 , 

39,591 

41,460 

39, 977 
41,998 

1 

40,985 

43,240 

40, 868 
42,591 

42,741 

Estimated total 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Columbia.- _ _ 




« 240 
177 1 




771 



Venezuela.- 


H3 






Peru 


11,056 

11,034 




Bolivia 




i,7r.o 
3.477 ; 

i 10,550 

' ‘>600 

711 





Chile 



4, 609 

j 



4,094 


Brazil-. 

September 

« 7, 93$ 
ill MS 




U-ruguav _ 4 







Paraguay 

December*' 






Argentina.- . . . 

do.-^ 


1 

36, S09 
647 




Falkland Islands 

do* 

668 

1 006 

635 



Estimated total <- 




tl3. 220 

Estimi 

ated aver 

■age, 1921- 

-1925, ! 7.^ 

;,050 


EUROPE 

Iceland.. 



589 
18,346 
7,028 
3, 7H7 
!M,o98 

1,205 

5:i3 

112 

842 

189 

IG, 176 
15, 778 
»» 3, 073 
11,615 
161 

554 
13,832 
6, 659 
3,708 
957 

t *1,568 
522 

571 
13, 438 

1 0,684 
3,567 
! 1,000 

1 

550 
i 13,830 
' 0,786 
3,458 
' 1,525 




England and Wales 

Scotland 

June 

14, 843 
6,886 
3, 235 
1,607 

15, 975 
7,119 
3,297 
1, 629 

16, 859 
7,189 

do- 

Ireland-. , 

(lo 

Norway 

! do 

1,695 

Sweden 

i do 

Denmark 

Faroe Islands (Danish) . 
Holland „ 

July 

442 

374 

69 

302 

U 

261 

236 


Mav-June 

608 
« 120 

9, 400 




Belgium 

Det?ember8._ . 






France. 

do.s 

9,000 
20, 622 

0,782 

19,377 

9, 925 
18, 550 

10, 172 
18,460 
3,684 

10, 537 
20,067 

Spain 

(Jo.*. - 

Poitugal 


0 3, 851 
o 1*12,029 
S46 

Italy -- _ 

March-.A.pril 



12,000 


Switzerland 

Apr- - 





169 


* A verage for ft-ycar period, if available. Otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries havingchanged boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year only 
of numbers within present boundaries. P’or the pre-war average the years immediately preceding the war 
have been used. 

* Revised e.stimates of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 1921-1926, The number of sheep 
on Jan. 1, 1927, is ofilcially estimated at 41,909,000. No 1927 column has been added, as so few estimates 
are available for that year, as yet. These figures are made on the basis of census figures for 1920 and 1925, 
of annual assessment data and other information. The estimates prepared in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan. 1 ba.sls and including all animals in towns and villages 
as well as on farms and ranges are as follows: Average, 58,900,000; 1921, 67,200,000; 1922, 67,700,000; 19:^, 
68,900,000; 1924, 68,200,000; and 1925, 66,600,000. 

3 Year 1902. 

* These totals include countries with loss than 100,000, Interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year, and rough estimates for some others. 

« Year 1916. 

« Year 1920. 

T Year 1908. 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of following year; i. e., figure for 
number of sheep in France as of Dec. 31, 1920 have been put in 1921 column. 

» Year 1915. 

June, 1914. Oflacial estimates for 1921 and 1922 are as follows: 1921, 45,996,000; 1922, 46,134,000. These 
figures indicate an increase compared with 1914, while census for 1022 shows a decrease, so the annual 
estimates have not been used in this table. 

u in rural communities only. 

. u September. 

»» Year 1906. 

M year 1918. 

Estunated tor present boundaries. Tbe number In former boundaries on Apr. 6, 1918, was 11,758,910. 
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Table 431 . — Sheep: Number in countries having 100,000 and over, pre-war and 
years 1921-1926 — Continued 

lTbousands~i. o., 000 omitted] 


Country 

t 

Month of estimate 

Aver- 

age 

pre- 

war 

1921 

i' 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1928 

EUROPE— continued 









Germany --------- 

DAoemherB . 

4,988 

0,160 

5,891 

6,666 

i«6,106 

6,735 

4,743 

Austria 

do.* 

301 

4.54 

597 

Czechoslovakia 

do.8 

1, 322 

1 986 



P 1,426 

1 


Hungary 

April 

2, '10ft 


!,.352 

: 1,687 

1,814 

1, 801 

, 1,804 

Yugoslavia 

^ Jamuary 

10,49() 

7, bn 

8, 402 

7, 

7,019 

I 

7, 907 

Greece 


, 5,881 

5 , 789 

* 6,961 

6,643 



December* 

8,551 

8, .W 








11,128 

8,690 

11,195 

12, 321 

12,181 

13 ; 612 

12, 960 



4, 2G8 

2,306 1 



? 5(X) 



i, 162 

1,073 

1,228 

1, 413 


1,455 



Juno 

1 ' 

OOfi 

1,132 

1, 161 

1,488 

1,235 ! 

1,182 

1,153 



4«ft 

- 631 

745 

600 

607 

'720 

660 


September 

1, 330 

1,572 

1,571 

1,5.50 

1,4S5 


Russia _ 

Summer 

43 ; 1.54 

41, 033 

33, 060 

47,371 

56, i9l 

63, 493 









Total Europe. 









comparable all 









l>criods.._ 


01,079 

47,879 

50,156 

52,344 

.53,891 

56,305 

55, 927 

Estimated total 


177^320 

161,717 

157,313 

171,783 

180, -^70 

190i2l8 

AFKICA. 









Morocco 


» 3, 175 

0,733 

6, 319 

7, 121 

8,215 

9,278 


Algeria - 

September 

8, 757 

0,333 

6, 025 

6, .397 

’M,6()5 

6,171 1 


l.ibia (Italian)^ 


990 






Tunis 


705 

2,038 i 

1 

’i,’92rr 

1,451 

1,379 

972 


French West Africa 







(excluding Sudan) 



3,802 ; 

3,6Sl 





French Sudan 



2,164 

2,0)0 i 

2,324 




Gold Coast 1* 


250 

S62 

375 

400 

420 

320 


Nigeria - 



1,909 

1, 832 

1,097 

1,487 

1,479 


French Cameroon 




208 

250 



Egypt 

September 

Sift 

986 

942 

902 

1, 085 

1, 0<.d 


Anglo Egyptian Sudan. 



I , roo 

1, 619 

1, 632 

1, 638 

1,6:10 


Itjilian Somaliland 



c 1 , 066 





Eritrea (Italian) 



1. 585 

/. m 

1,701 





Kenya (Colony 

Marcti-June 

5, '109 

2 , 741 

2,404 

2,547 

2, 568 

2 , 679 


Uganda .. 


012 

222 

267 

304 

531 

Obf 


Belgian Congo 


300 

300 

300 

300 

310 

310 


British Southwest 









Africa 


5.55 

927 

1,033 

937 

905 

966 


Bechimualaiid. 


1* H5H 

1S2 






Union of South Africa. _ 


SO. (:/)7 

31, 730 

'si, m~ 

31, 4 I 8 

52, m 

56, 670 


Basutoland 


l,S6f) 

1, S60 

1,904 

1,953 

2,002 

2, t)5i 


Southern Rhodesia 

Deoeniber * 

300 

331 

317 

325 

340 

349 


Swaziland 


16A 

67 

38 

70 

77 



Tanganyika 'J'erritory.. 


2 793 

7 * 3 , 400 


3, 940 


4, 333 


Madagascar 


318 

110 


110 













Total Africa, 









compaiablo all 









periods to 1926.. 


52, 905 

64,553 

53, 5G2 

53,115 

54, 363 

60, 361 









Estimated total 

i 

71,710 

Estin 

lale.davernce. 192J 

i -192.5.1 74.800 



1 








: 


1 Average for 5-year period, If available. Othorwiso for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures jro estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaiies. For the ino-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

< These totals include countries with less than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year, and rough estimates for some others. 

6 Year 1920. 

> Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of following year; i. e., figord for 
number of sheep in France as of Dec. 31, 1920 have been put in 1921 column, 

“Year 1916. 

w No census was made as of December, 1923, which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
1924, in this table, as explaimed in note 8, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used. 

Unofficial. 

M Goats included. 

Incomplete, 
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TiJBLiB 481. — Sheep: Nuwker in countries hoeing lOOfiOO ond ow, pre^woft and 
years 19^ l-19^S^CoTiiin\ied 

[Thousands—l. e.» 000 omitted] 


Country 


M(mth of estimate 


Aver- 

age 

pre- 

war 


192] 


1922 


1923 


1024 


198S 


1926 


Cyprus * 

Turkey European and 

Asiatic 

Palestine— 

Persia 

Syria 

India: 

Mtlsh 

Native States 


Russia 1*,,. 

China (including Tur- 
kestan, Inner Mongo- 
lia^ and Manchuri^ 

Phihppine Islands 

Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura- 
Outer possessions... 
Total Asia, com- 
parable pre-war 
to 1925 


March-. 


February-March. 


279 

10,713 


266 




262 


255 

11,014 

271 


240 

10,357 

298 


Deoember-April _ 
do 


December 


23, 164 
»8 8, 03« 

37,678 


26,951 

96 


61, 217 


Estimated total < 
OCEANIA 


137,410 


Australia 

New Zealand.. 


December 
Ai»rU 


89,008 

23,996 


Total Oceania, 
comparable all 

periods 

Estimated total 

Grand total, com- 
parable all 

periods 

Estimated world 
total 8 


113, 004 
113,020 


228. 220 


651, 160 


22,075 

12,491 

« 17,358 


1,946 

22,082 
11, 821 

|2>13,371 


2,003 


11, 199 
|2il7,296 


1,740 

22,340 

12,262 

22,656 


244 

11,439 

1,182 

22,882 


*223,445 


196 


842 

113 


223 


117 


258 


302 


319 


39,895 35,957 40,147 45.538 46. 


Estimated average, 1 921 -1926,U 13,190 


77, 898 
23,285 


101, 183 
101, 198 


82.226 

22,222 


104, 448 
104, 462 


78,803 

23,081 


101,884 

101,900 


190,190 194,195 194,205 198,762 214,876 


80,110 
23, 776 


*393,166 
24, 648 


103,886 
103, 900 


12,872 


*3 97,000 
24, 905 


117, 703 
117, 717 


121,905 


220, 5’;3 


Estimated average, 1921-1925,686,700 

I ) 1 I 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Census returns are in italits; other returns are in roman. 

* Average for 5-year period, If available. Otherwise for any year or years within this period except as 
otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the pre-war figures are estimates for one year 
only of numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding 
the war have been used. 

* These totals include countries with less than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year, and rough estimates for some others. 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of following year; i. c., figure 
for number of sheep in France as of Dec. 31, 1920, have been put in 1921 column. 

Unofficial. 

18 Goats included. 

w Sheep 1 year old and over. It is stated that 30 per cent may be ad dod for those under that age. 

** Includes 6,408,000 sheep and goats estimated to be in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) 
according to census of 1920. Excluding Turkestan and Azerbaijan, tho numbers in Asiatic Russia for these 
years are as follows: 1921, 10,950,000; 1922, 6,963,000. 

** Includes 8,887,400 sheep and goats in Turkestan and Transcaucasia in 192'!. 

*3 Estimates according to revisit method of estimating in Australia. The revised estimate for Jan. 1, 
1926, Is 5 per cent greater than the figure obtained by the old method. 
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Table 432, — Sheep: ReceipU at principal markets andai all marketaf 1909-19^ 
lThousan<ls— i. e.. 000 omittM] 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

1 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

1 

: i 

Kansas! 

City 

Omaha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

1 St. 
Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 
other 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
ing 1 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing^ 

1909 

4, 441 

634 

776 

188 

1, 645 

i 2,167 

621 

496 i 

78 

11, 046 

(0 

(1) 

1910 

6,229 

690 

736 

163 

1,841 

2,985 

600 

866 

151 

13, 126 

(») 


1911 

6,730 

617 

992 

187 

2,176 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 

14,327 



1912 

6,066 

777 

1,031 

284 

2,134 

2,961 

729 

628 

207 

14,797 

\v 


1913 

6,903 

620 

950 

328 

2,096 

3,222 

$12 

786 

271 

14,986 


h) 

1914 

6, 378 

692 

749 

408 

2,002 

3. 114 

830 

795 

404 

14, 372 

(^) 

(0 

1916 

3,6J0 

765 

648 

m 

1, 815 

3.268 

878 

704 

337 

12,288 

6^147 

18,435 

1916 

4, 291 

1, 409 

(171 

431 

1,758 

3. 171 

804 

623 1 

321 

13, 479 

7, 213 

20, 092 

1917 

1 3. 596 

2, 000 

631 

406 

1, 499 

3,017 

679 

430 1 

267 

12, 484 

7, 732 

20,210 

1918 

4.630 

1,652 

636 

336 

1,667 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

14,050 

8,436 

22, 485 

ltdO 

6, 244 

2,087 

724 

463 

1,945 

3, 789 

1, 007 

912 

686 

16 Al 

10,409 

2J. 256 

1920 

4, 006 

2,079 

605 

394 

1,687 

2,891 

843 

729 1 

358 

lo,50i 1 

9, 947 

2;i 538 

1921 

4, 734 

1, 408 

636 

357 

1,780 

2, 753 

931 

633 

288 

13, 580 

10, 588 

24, 188 

1922 

3, 874 

1, 867 

628 

326 

1,574 

1 2,633 

730 

499 

223 

12, 253 

10. Ill 

22. 364 

1923 

4, 098 

1,857 

561 

i 386 

1,671 

2,970 

979 

464 

216 

13, 192 

8,8:13 

22. 02 r> 

1924 

4, 192 

2,040 

489 

373 

1,669 

2,844 

1,089 

476 

310 

13, 382 

8,819 

22,201 

1926 

3,969 

2,367 

659 

t 314 

1,600 

2,420 

1, J43 

646 

360 

13, 167 

8,933 

22,100 

192(3 

4, 405 

1. 826 

636 

446 

1,762 

1 i 

! 2,780 

1,303 

773 

449 

14,379 

9,489 

23, ^68 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Prior to receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock* 
wd companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the loporting service of the Division of Livestock 
deats, and "Wool. Receipts, 1900-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 935, Table 542. 

1 Jb’igures prior to 1915 not obtainable. 


Table 433 , — Sheep: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915-1926 


[ Thousands— i. o., 000 omitted! 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

1 Apr. 

1 

May 

Juno 1 

1 

July 

Aug. 

i Sept. 

Oct. 

1 Nov. 


1 Total. 

1915'... 

1, 517 

1,257 

1,248 

1,019 

1,050 

1,080 

1,204 

1,726 

2, 501 

2, 359 

2, 042 

1,373 

18, 435 

1916'... 

1,460 

1,280 

1,156 

1,144 

1,347 

1,394 

1, 451 

1,984 

2, 650 

3,231 

2, 126 

1,479 ‘ 

20, 692 

1917 

1, 678 

1,384 

1,256 

1, 152 

1, 059 

1,240 

1, .353 

1,763 

2, 554 

3, 195 i 

2, 099 

1,583 1 

20, 216 

1918,... 

! 1, 364 

1,096 

1,270 

1, 159 

1,214 

1,429 

1,639 

2,270 

3, 496 

3, 327 j 

2, 606 

1,626 i 

22, 486 

1919- ... 

1,694 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

l,4il8 

1,775 

2, 287 

3, 300 

3, 864 

3, 754 

2, 845 

2, 458 

27. 258 

1020 

1,614 

1,416 

1,316 

1, 466 

1,488 

1, 640 

2,034 

2,006 

2,895 

3, 027 

2,471 

1,566 

23, 538 

1921 

1,792 

1,616 

1,760 

1,677 

1,916 

1,849 

1,776 

2,500 

2, 618 

3, 042 

2, 068 

1,664 

21,168 

1922 

1,836 

1, 399 

1,466 

1,227 

1,692 

1, 700 

1,677 

1,961 

2, 303 

3,311 

2,288 

1.516 

22, 364 

102:5 

1 1,636 

1,366 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1, 420 

1,661 

1,800 

2, 659 

3, 464 

1,816 

1,526 

22, 026 

1924 

! 1,697 

1,412 

1,367 

1,348 

1,344 

1, 5.50 

1, 672 

2, 005 

3,027 

3,295 

1,879 

1, 005 

22,201 

1925... . 

1,467 

1,388 

1,504 

1,541 

1. 689 

1,603 

1,699 

2,004 

2,627 

3, 198 

1,712 

1,608 

22, 100 

1926 

1,64$ 

1,480 

1, 694 

1, 602 

1, 717 

1, 913 

1 1 

1, 739 

2,277 

3,279 

3,090 

‘ 1,017 

1, 706 

23, m 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool 

1 Complete Information for 1916 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 
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Tablx 484. — Sheep; Receipts, local slaughter and Stocker and feeder shipment at 
pitblic stockyards j 19i8-19^6 

Ilfi thousand®— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Market 

1 

Receipts 

1 Local slaughter 

( 

1 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Amarillo, Tex 

101 

159 

148 

65 

1 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

62 

127 

96 

42 

Ailaula, Ga 

6! 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Augusta, Ga 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 1 

(■) 

P) 

P) 

0 

P) 

0 

0 

Baltimore, Md 

284 

288 

307 

292 

131 

■ 126 

104 

105 

1 

1 

0) 

2 

Boston, Mass 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buffalo, N. Y 

1,226 

1, 160 

1,059 

1,111 

161 

138 

129 

133 

2 

9 

9 

16 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

P) 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

169 

1.57 

106 

no 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0' 

0 

0 

0 

Chictigo, ill., 

4,098 

4, 192 

3, 969 

4,405 

2,684 

2,812 

2,860 

2,9t;2 

' 682 

707 

597 

791 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

345 

327 

370 

329 

62 

60 

63 

57 

16 

11 

18 

22 

Cleveland, Ohio 

333 

.365 

416 

393 

186 

181 

188 

191 

4 

3 

0 

0 

Dallas, Tex ... 

(') 

(0 

0) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JDayton, Ohio 

7 

8 

8 

8 

5 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo 

1,867 

2,040 

2, 357 

1,826 

169 

168 

167 

192 

1, 068 

1, 130 

1, 115 

787 

Detroit, Mich 

298 

393 

367 

393 

194 

212 

200 

233 

12 

10 

10 

14 

East St. Louis. Ill 

561 

489 

559 

636 

354 

311 

338 

371 

51 

46 

12 

6 

El Paso. Te.x 

73 

41 

124 

83 

8 

9 

6 

10 

37 

15 

78 

28 

Evansville, Incl 

8 

6 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

(0 

0) 

P) 

1 

Fort Wayne, lud 

6 

IS 

20 

22 

1 

2 

1 

* 2 

(0 

1 

3 

3 

Foil Worth, Tex 

386 

373 

314 

445 

166 

155 

141 

205 

39 

50 

60 

77 

Fostoria, Ohio 

12 

16 

14 

12 

P) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

1 

1 

(1) 

0 

Indianapolis, Jnd 

124 

123 

147 

221 

61 

66 

58 

6G 

5 

9 

17 

19 

Jacksonville, Fla 

0) 


0) 

3 

(») 

(1) 

(0 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Jersey City, N. J 

1, 270 

l,2;t0 

1, 213 

1, 260 

1,276 

1,230 

1,213 

1, 269 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo. 

1, 671 

; 1,569 

1,500 

1,762 

1,101 

1,046 

1,046 

1,202 

407 

268 

319 

369 

Knoxville, Tenn 

1 

2 

3 

0) 

1 

P) 

(0 

P) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lafayette, Ind 

4 

6 

1 b 

4 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 

2 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

63 

15 

i 

34 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

‘ 3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

(0 

1 

(0 

(') 

Los Angelos, Calif 

75 

102 

i 30 

46 

71 

102 

28 

47 

4 

(0 

1 

P) 

Louisville, Kv 

205 

213 

229 

231 

24 

18 

22 

26 

34 

18 

26 

61 

Marion, Ohio* 

! 11 

t 12 

8 

16 

(') 


P) 

P) 

2 

1 


1 

Memphis, O'enn 

2 

1 

4 

3 

0) 

1 P) 

1 

1 

P) 

(0 

P) 

0) 

Milwaukee, MV is 

40 

37 

46 

61 

29 

33 

34 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery, Ala... 

3 

2 

3 

11 

0) 

1 

0) 

P) 

(0 

P) 

P) 

2 

Moultrie, Ga 

0)' 

0) 

(0 

0 

0 

6 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Muncie, Ind 

0 

0 

11 

17 

0 

1 0 

P) 

(0 

1 0 

0 

1 

3 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La 

129 

116 

145 

165 

21 

1 20 

20 

20 

2 

1 

2 

2 

29 

33 

38 

30 

29 

1 33 

38 

39 


(1) 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

P). 

1 

1 

New York, N. T 

74 

68 

i 109 

149 

76 

08 

109 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Balt Lake, Utah 

449 

638 

I 688 

600 

19 

46 

44 

49 

234 

345 

378 

320 

Ogden, Utali 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

849 

565 

884 

1,034 

7 

9 

4 

5 

360 

344 

306 

371 

9 

9 

10 

14 

4 

6 

6 

7 

3 


2 

2 

Omaha, Nebr 

2,970 

2,844 

2,420 

2,780 

1,682 

1,602 

1,622 

1,643 

889 

823 

693 

910 

Pasco, Wash 

66 

i 84 

71 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

Peoria, 111 

4 

! 3 

i 0 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

13 

Philadelphia, Pa 

248 

261 

227 

220 

244 

246 

223 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

1, 045 

979 

910 

1,073 

117 

116 

105 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portland, Or^ 

179 

199 

179 

1 182 

104 

96 

94 

97 

5 

8 

6 

6 

Pueblo, Colo 

704 

876 

713 

810 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

347 

299 

232 

Bichmond, Va 

9 

9 

8 

10 

8 

7 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

979 

1,089 

1,143 

1,303 

754 

805 

866 

1,010 

160 

229 

203 

231 

South St. PaujL Minn 

San Antonio, Tox 

454 

470 

645 

773 

253 

814 

347 

411 

91 

63 

i 63 

130 

23 

18 

11 

14 

! 2 

8 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4 

7 

Seattle, Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 

86 

300 

78 

88 

83 

99 

75 

' 86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

310 

360 

440 

136 

193 

274 

336 

42 

64 

61 

84 

6 

5 

2 

8 

0) 

P) 

(0 

1 P) 

1 

(0 

(*) 

1 

Spokane, Wash 

28 

48 

37 

67 

8 

13 

10 

0 

12 

12 

16 

22 

Springflwd, Ohio 

9> 

14 

16 

26 

P) 

1 

0) 

1 

o' 

0* 

o' 

6 


» Not over 600. 
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Table 434. — Sheep: ReceipUf local slax^ghUr and stacker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards f 19BS—19S6 — Continued 


lln thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Market , 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

! 

i Stocker and feeder 
shipments 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Toledo, Ohio 

13 

2Si 

20 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

(0 

(*) 

! 1 

Washington, D. C 

17 


14 

13 

17 


14 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita. Kans 

120 

' 84 

89 

125 

17 

27 

30 

43 

37 

22 

29 

44 

Discontinued ^ 

7 

i i 

0 

0 

2 

(«) 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

22, 025 

22,201 

1 

1 ^ 

1 § 

23, 868 

10,271 

10,399’ 

10, 399 

11,387 

4, 478 

4, 079 

4 , 332 

4,028 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Divi- 
sion of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Early data in 1925 Yearbook, pp. 1153-1155. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slpughter 


1 Not over 500. » Includes only those markets which have been tc .ally discontinued. 

Table 435. — Sheep: Receipts^ local daughter and stacker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards^ 1926 

[In tliousands—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

lAug.^Sept. 

1. 1. _ 

Oct. 

! 

!N()V 

Dec. 

Tot 

Chicago, 111.: 














Receipts 

3.5.5 

339 

410 

314 

2(K) 

299 

285 

383 

511 

4u7 

.346 

406 

4 41 

Local slaughter 

235 

238 


210 

216 

2,V5 

223 

256 

260 

237 

213 

279 

2,91 

Stocker amt feeder shipmenl^. 

39 

30 i 


9 

8 

33 

46 

100 

217 

170 

67 

64 

791 

Denver, Colo.. 














Rcwipts 

102 

135 


158 

62 

79 

46 

Cl 

2C3 

464 

191 

66 

1,8: 

Local slaughter 

14 

20 


21 

14 

7 

6 

12 

21 

26 

15 

12 

192 

Stocker and feeder shipmentsJ 

41 

22 


6 

8 

23 

19 

9 

84 

338 

180 

48 

787 

East St Ivouis, 111.; ' 














Receipts 

33 

30 


16 

37 

88 

86 

85 

92 

67 

35 

37 

63(> 

Local slaughter - 1 

19 

16 


8 

27 

68 

62 

58 

24 

26 

23 

24 

371 

Stocker and feeder shipments.! 

(‘) 

0 


0) 

(') 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Fort Worth, Tex.. i 














Receipts 

9 

9 


35 

105 

98 

42 

22 

49 

30 

18 

10 

445 

lx)cal slauglitcr. 

7 j 

7 


22 

49 

42 

1.3 

10 

9 

14 

14 

8 

205 

Stocker and feeder .shipments. 

1 ' 

1 


3 

7 

10 

IG 

5 

18 

11 

3 

1 

77 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

1 













Koe>eipLs 

105 

112 


129 

155 

152 

114 

152 

283 

220 

93 

94 

1,7< 

Local .slaughter 

86 

90 


101 

102 

l(X) i 

8^; 

104 

160 1 

119 

69 

76 

1,2( 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

32 

9 


9 

12 

25 

39 

38 

95 

92 

21 

15 

359 

Omaha, Nebr.: 














R(3Cf>ipts 

172 

18.5 

1 

164 

1.33 

175 

195 

388 

522 

2(38 

165 

159 

2,7i 

imeal slaughter 

129 

1.39 


134 

107 

139 

137 

135 

198 

J07 

103 

IIG 

1,6^ 

Stocker and feeder shipments . 

20 

L5 


6 

9 

29 

54 

295 

329 

1 152 

47 

30 

910 

Sioux City, Iowa. 









I 

1 




Receipts 1 

50 

39 


19 

13 

13 

14 

24 

52 

83 

52 ! 

68 

449 

Local slaughter 

42 

37 


LS 

11 

11 

11 

17 

28 

45 

40 

49 

336 

Stocker and feeder .shipmenLs. 

6 

2 


1 

3 

*> 

3 

7 

20 

26 

8 

6 

84 

South St. Joseph, Mo.: ; 










i 




Receipts 

115 1 

133 


11.5 

88 

85 

91 

109 

144 

no 

74 

79 

1,3( 

Local slaughter 

99 

108 

! i 

89 

73 

69 

77 

82 

90 

70 

56 

68 

1,0] 

Stocker and fecKler shipmontsJ 

12 ! 

11 

' ^7 

13 

15 

14 

22 

49 

33 

16 

12 

231 

Soutli St. Paul, Mvuu.: 



1 1 







1 



Receipts .1 

47 

24 

1 7 

7 

15 

16 

44 

11,3 

2;i8 

150 

91 

7/ 

Local slaughter... 

30 

16 

7 

7 

7 

12 

30 

76 

83 

' 75 

67 

41 

Stocker and feeder shipmcut«- 

1 

! 1 

i 

1 

1 

(») 

1 

3 

8 

17 

65 

25 

7 

130 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, t'ompiled from data of the rcportfng service of the Divi- 
Blon of Livestock, Meats and Wool. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slaughter. 


1 Not over 600. 



Table 436. — Feeding sheep: Inspected shipments from public stockyardsj 1926 


1122 


YEAHWiOK OP AGEICmiTURB, 19S» 


Total 


1 

sf 

mm 

S 

sf 

w 

eo 

Dec. 

Number 

67,838 

49,428 

61 

1,325 

8,494 


'i 

S 

liiSS 3§iiS §iig| 

^gr-Todod' i-TcooT 

18L664 

Nov. 

Nur^er 

70,497 

169,050 

540 

2,368 

18,071 

167 
44,361 
8,672 
6,922 
16, 672 
17,260 

354,580 

gglisi MiSli 

354,680 

ts 

O 

Number 

170,538 

348,724 

4,449 

11,725 

80,297 

5,272 

147,696 

23,677 

16,393 

19,652 

82,462 

1 

gisiS BSiig gSSiS 
s's'jCsi' 

1 

Sept. 

Number 
216,800 
99,626 
24, 105 
16, 976 
79,898 

7.097 

302,072 

16,829 

27,602 

13,549 

27,952 

832,506 

24,442 

116,935 

98,868 

168,825 

49,423 

7,254 

83,748 

6,448 

59,124 

134,681 

35,119 
8,045 
9. 851 
17,800 
13,043 

i 

i 

Aug. 

Number 
82,425 
8, 325 
7,388 
5.500 
:»,990 

13, 176 
189,203 
5, 857 
11, 449 
1,788 
10, 649 

g 

2,657 
64, 717 
31,468 
117, 937 
10, 391 

14,234 

20,328 

5,1.55 

25,480 

45,340 

9, 239 
1, 144 
2,656 
5,724 
8,280 

364,750 

July 

Number 
45,385 
4, 124 
3, 673 
16 SOI 
19, 273 

24,194 
50,236 
2.405 
6,304 
1, 337 
7,623 

180,355 

2,485 
17,379 
27, 867 
32,598 
5,764 

24,532 

16,069 

197 

10,345 

19,099 

1,909 

30 

14,032 

2,432 

6,597 

>o 

g 

a 

§ 

Number 
31, 875 
18, 932 
1,726 
14 159 
22,517 

10,543 
28, 414 
1,984 
2,257 
473 
7,760 

140, 640 

18,932 
11, 175 
25, 469 
12,090 
5,0^ 

9,266 
11,691 
165 
9, 611 
15 785 

2,330 
119 
10,344 
2, .533 
6,104 

1 

May 

Number 

7,203 

6,719 

188 

7,840 

5,420 

360 

17,632 

1,031 

950 

117 

1,873 

CO 

CO 

CO 

Oi 

C'^QQOV.-H QMCpO'^ 

loeic^ci'e'a •-t «>r4'c4‘ 

49,333 

Apr. 

Sis iSi 

§ CD Tif cf O r-T 1 

^ \ 

at 

eo 

3,071 

1,890 

852 

1,951 

1, 792 

176 

5,643 

753 

17,415 

750 

2 

3,046 
390 
1, 142 

39,472 

Mar. 

*0 00 «*> Sb O 
^ o cd" c7 wo 

25,281 

3,402 

108 

565 

1,696 

QO 

*o 

3,215 
4,025 
2, 818 
6,100 
2,212 

235 
14, 541 
46 

1, 173 
26,563 

116 

868 

2,287 

519 

2.340 

66,658 

i 

Isss' 

16, 336 
2, 335 
852 
.505 
1,960 

77,266 

ig5 

QCOCv»»Ot-' too cOiMO*Ot-t 

^COCOOCO H>iCOr.-’ rH r-T ^ 

77.266 

d 

os 

Hi 

Number 

33,268 

28,305 

150 

1,229 

5,942 

lo «:■ Q 
■«r CO o gi I'- 
ob o5 o5 r- 

<N 

105, 840 

IOO.-1055 CO 

od oo" o o j jo ‘ 

§■ 

o 

§ 

1 

1 

i 

Market origin: 

Chicago, ni 

Denver, Colo.. 

East St. Louis, 111 

Fort Worth, Tex_ 

Kansas City, Kans 

Louisville. Kv 

Omaha, Nebr 1 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

South St. Paul, Minn 

All other inspected 

Total 

State destination: 

Colorado 

Illinois 

iTidiana ' 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

South Dakota A 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

All other 

Total 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 437 . — Farm prices of sheep, per head, by ages, United States, January 1, 

19U-m7 


Jan. 1— 

Under 

1 year 
old ' 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth- 
ers 1 : 
year 
and 
over 

Rams 

Jan. 1— 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
i over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

1 Rama 

i 

! 

1 

lfll2 i 

DdUs. ’ 
2.64 

DolU. 

3.45 

Dolls. 

3.43 

Dolls. 

a26 

1920 

DolU. 

S.(y7 

6.33 

Dolls. 

11.04 

6.38 

4.83 

DoVs. 
9.64 
6.94 
4.06 
6.90 
5.98 
7. 13 
7.32 

a 61 

DolU. 

21 . 

16. 13 
11.31 
14 30 
15.55 

1^13 ' 

3.11 

3.98 

3.93 

aso 

1921 

t9l4_ 

3.22 

4.09 

4.06 

a 49 

1922 

4.26 

1915 

3.62 

4.69 

4.48 

9.01 

1923 

6.80 

7. 67 

16UJ 

4.13 i 

6 . 35 

6.02 

10.32 

1924 

6.97 

a 10 

1<&17 

5.63 

7.48 

6.78 

13.62 

1925 

a 52 
9.03 

iao2 

11.01 

16.91 

18.46 

18.75 

1V18.-- J 

9.06 

12.70 

11.26 

20.84 

1926- 

1919 

8.82 

12.44 

1 

11,02 

2L90 

1927 

7. 91 

ia2Q 

1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 

Table 438. Sheep: Estimated price per 100 pounds received by prod-xcrs, United 

States, 1910~19m 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

.Tune 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average: 

Dolls 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1910-1913 

4.58 

4. 62 

4. 80 

5.10 

4. 99 

4. 76 

4.52 

4. 31 

4.20 

4. 18 

4. 15 

4.23 

1 4. 55 

1914-1920- 

7. 43 

7. 79 

a 26 

8. 69 

8. 69 

a 22 

7.75 

7.60 

7. 65 

' 7.41 

7.30 

7, 30 

7.84 

1921-1925 

G. 20 

6. 66 

6. 85 

6.92 

6. 71 

6.28 

6. 13 

6.04 

5. 99 

5.97 

5.99 

' 6. 28 

6.35 

1910 

5.63 

5.09 ! 

6.64 

6. 10 

5. 79 

5.44 

5. 47 

4. 63 

4.81 

4. 68 

4. 63 

4. 54 

5.24 

1911- 

4.47 

4.34 

4. 45 

4.55 

151 

4.24 

4. 19 

3.98 

3. 91 

3.68 

3. 65 

I 3.71 

4,16 

1912- 

3. 89 

4 01 

4. 12 

4. 57 

4. 74 

4.52 

4.21 

4.26 

4. n 

4. 19 

4. 0.5 

4.21 

4.24 

1913 

4. 35 

4.63 

4. 97 

5.16 

4.91 

4.84 

4.20 

4.32 

4.23 

4. 16 

4 27 

4.40 

4.55 

1914 

-4. 67 

4.67 

4. 77 

4.96 

4.87 

4. 70 

4. 75 

4.87 

4. 80 

4.81 

4. 68 

4 . 9.5 

4.79 

1915 

4. 95 

5 14 

5.36 1 

5.60 

.5.54 

5. 43 

5 :45 

5. IG 1 

5 

5. 18 

I 5 18 

5. 38 

5.27 

1010. _ 

5. 62 

5. 90 

6. 35 i 

6. 61 

6. 66 

6.5*1 

6 .33 

6 22 

6. 25 

6.20 

6. 41 

6. 77 

a29 

1917 

7. 33 

8. 17 

9.21 

9.69 

10.15 

9 84 

9. 32 

9.33 

10.05 i 

10.24 

10. 20 

10.44 

! {). 45 

1918 1 

10 55 

10. 75 

11.41 

11.98 

12.32 

11. 56 

11 01 

10. 99 

10. 79 j 

llO. 35 

10 11 

9. 46 

10. 95 

1919 

9.68 

9. 95 

10. 45 

H.33 

10. 93 

10.34 1 

9. 25 

9.06 

8.69 

8. 46 

H. 35 

8. .53 

9.63 

1920 

9.34 

9.97 

10. 25 

10,66 

10.34 

9. 13 

8.21 

7.54 

7.2-1 i 

6.62 

6. 20 

6.64 

a 51 

1921 

5. 30 

5.01 

5,27 

5.11 

5 . 11 

4.74 

4.34 

4.38 

4.11 

3.96 

3.84 

4. 10 

4. (r» 

1922 

4. 57 

5.71 

6.51 

6.43 

6.65 

6 09 

6. n 

5. 98 

5.70 

5. 93 

6. 02 

0.27 

5.96 

1923- - 

6 88 

6.83 

7.06 

7 20 

6 92 

6.43 ! 

6.43 

6.22 

6 57 

6. 33 

C>. 20 

0.39 

6.65 

1924 

6 71 

6.82 

7.22 

7. 45 

7 3:4 ! 

7.09 1 

6. 

6. 32 

6. 30 

6. 32 

6. 39 

6.84 

6. 81 

1925 

7.86 1 

8 41 

8 20 

a 42 

7.53 i 

7.04 

7.17 

7. 32 

7. 27 

7.31 

7. 51 

7. 79 

7.70 

1926 

7.95 

1 

8. 20 

7.66 

7.07 

i 

7.78 1 

1 

7.66 

7.09 

6. 92 

7. 13 

6.03 

6. 76 

6. 95 

7.43 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 439. — Lambs: EstiTmited price per 100 pounds received by producers^ United 

States f 1910-10^^6 


Year beginning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

i 

Apr. 

. 1 

May 

Weight- 
ed av. 

Average: 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1 

DolU.\ 

DvlU.l 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DclU^ 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1910-1913 

6.26 

5.98 

6. 51 

5 . 47 

5.35 j 

5.31 i 

5. 52 

5.78 

5. 78 

5.94 

6. 20 

0.26 

5.76 

1914-1920 

10 92 

10.31 

laic 

10,08 

9.89 ! 

9.78 1 

9-80 

10.18 

10.53 

10.83 

11. 44 

11.44 

10.44 

1921-1925 

10.20 

9.95 

9.06 

9. 62 

9.72 

9.84 j 

10. 16 

10.74 

11.08 

11. 50 

11. 22 

11.32 

10.42 

1910 

7. 13 j 

6.71 

5. 70 ■ 

5. 85 

5. 78 

6.54 ] 

6.60 

5.71 

5.44 

5.49 

5.77 , 

1 5.74 

6.79 

1911 

5, 51 1 

5,42 ' 

5.25 

5. 02 

4. 68 

4.68 ' 

4. 93 

5.22 

5. 15 

6.38 

6. 98 

G. 16 

6.28 

19i2_ 

6.02 1 

5.74 ’ 

5.60 

5.49 

5. 42 

6.37 ! 

5. 70 

6.03 

6. 34 

6. 56 

6. 59 

! 6.66 

6.96 

1913 

6.36 ! 

6.06 

5. 50 

5.61 1 

5.51 

5.64 

6.86 

6, 16 

6.18 

6.31 

6. 47 

! 6.49 

6.a3 

1914 

6.47 

6.65 

6- 26 

6. 27 i 

6.09 

6 14 ! 

6.33 

6. 47 

6.07 

6.06 

7. 36 

7.32 

6.49 

1915 

7.26 

7.21 

6. 70 

6.71 

6. 70 

6.76 

7. 02 

7.29 

7.78 

8. 10 i 

8.58 

8.49 

7.38 

1916 -J 

8.36 

8. 16 

8. 15 

8.22 

8.02 

8.41 

8.72 

9.69 

10. .61 

11. 46 

12.03 

12. 51 

9.50 

1917 

12.64 

11. 19 

12.08 

13.06 

14.09 1 

13.79 

13. 81 

13.83 

la 77 

14. 11 

15. 34 

15. 39 

13.60 

1918 

14.08 

14.20 

14.20 

13.73 

13.20 

12.54 

!i2.44 

12.71 

13. 17 

14,03 

14. 61 

14.34 

13.65 

1919 

113.89 

13.09 

12.91 

12. 25 

11.47 1 

11.45 

11.85 i 

12.91 

14,08 

14.17 

14.63 

14. 26 

13.05 

1920 

12.82 

11.79 

10.84 

10.31 

9.65 , 

9,37 ! 

8.46 

8.44 

1 7.70 

7,90 

7,55 

7.78 

9.41 

1921 

7.50 

7.37 

6.99 

0.27 

5.98 ! 

6. 12 

6.60 

7.33 

8.87 

ia2i 

10.54 

ia39 

7.83 

1922 

9.87 

0.65 

9. 39 

9. 43 

10.06 i 

10.30 ! 

10. 49 

10.69 

10.83 

11. 01 

10.69 

11.00 

10.30 

1923 

ia72 

10.60 

9.96 

10.28 

10.17 

10.01 

10,10 

10. 19 

10.53 

11.22 

11.32 

11.43 

10.64 

1924 

11. 21 

10.60 

10.16 

10. 18 

10.36 

10.56 1 

10.96 

12.69 

13. 13 

13. 48 

12.22 

11.99 

11.45 

1925 

11.02 

11.71 

11,80 

11.96 

12.04 1 

12.20 i 

12, 67 

12. 79 

12.02 

11.56 

11.32 

11.78 

11.98 

1926 

12.07 

11.52 

j 

11. 12 

11.32 

11.31 

11.11 

10.92 
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1124 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 


TABiiK 440. — 'Sheep: Eetimated price per 100 pounds received hy producers, by 

States, 19B6 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

1 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

16 


Se^t. 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec, 

15 

Aver- 

age 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Maine 

7. 10 

8.00 

7.20 

6.70 

6.40 

6.20 

6.60 

6.40 

6.00 

5. 10 

6.40 

6.00 

6.25 

New Hampshire 


6.50 



6.60 

6.60 

8.00 

a20 

7.00 

6.90 

6.30 

6.20 

6.68 

Vermont 


5.20 



6.20 

6.70 

6.10 

6.10 

5.40 

5. 10 

4.80 

4.90 

6. 17 

Massachusetts 


6.00 




6.50 

6.00 

6.00 



a 50 


6.00 

Ehode Island 


7.00 



7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

a 60 

7.00 

6.00 

7.00 

Connecticut 


10.00 



9.70 


aso 

10. 50 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.60 

a 66 

New York 

5.90 

6.50 

5.80 

6.00 

a 40 

6.70- 

5.80 

6.70 

5.90 

6.60 

a 40 

5.60 

5.86 

New Jersey 

fi.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.00 

6.00 


6.00 

6.00 


6.00 

6.00 


6.ikJ 

Pennsylvania 

7.70 

7.60 

7.70 

7.00 

7. 50 

7.50 

6.70 

6.60 

^.80 

7.00 

6.20 

6.00 

6.98 

Ohio 

7.00 

7.00 

6.80 

6.70 

6.70 

6.10 

5.80 

6.80 

5.90 

5.70 

aw 

6.70 

6.26 

Indiana 

0.20 

0.00 

5.80 

5.90 

5.80 

5.70 

6.40 

6.20 

6. 30 

6. 10 

5.30 

5.20 

6.68 

Illinois 

0.80 

7.40 

7.00 

6.40 

7.00 

6.80 

6.30 

6.50 

6. 10 

6.70 

5.40 

6.00 

a 37 

Michipan.. 

0.60 

7. 30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.90 

7.00 

a 10 

a 10 

a 30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.20 

6.42 

Wisconsin- 

0. 70 

7.00 

l0.80 

0.20 

7.(X) 

6.80 

5.60 

5. 30 

6.50 

6.50 

6.60 

6. 30 

a 10 

Minnesota 

7.20 

7.40 

7. 30 

7.70 

8. CO 

7.00 

6.70 

6.30 

7.00 

6.30. 

6.90 

0.00 

6.90 

Iowa 

7.80 

7.20 

7.60 

7.80 

7.00 

7. SO 

6.20 

7. 20 

6.80 

6.20 

6.00 

6.60 

7.08 

Missouri 

7.50 

7 40 

7.00 

6.70 

7. 00 

6.90 

6. 50 

a 00 

6.40 

6.40 

6.50 

6.30 

6.72 

North Dakota 

7.80 

7.80 

7. 50 

7.30 

8. 10 

7.00 

6.90 

7. 10 

7. 70 

6.90 

a 10 

6.40 

7.22 

South Dakota 

8. 50 

7.70 

8. 00 

7.60 

7.90 

6.70 

6.40 

a 10 

7.00 

6.00 

6,40 

6.80 

7. 01 

Nebraska 

7.60 

8. .50 

8. .50 

9.60 

8. 30 

7.90 

7.50 

6.30 

7.20 

G.80 

6.70 

7.00 

7.66 

Kansas 

7.40 

8. 50 

8. .50 

7. 40 

7.00 

8.00 

7.60 

7.60 

0. 40 

6,50 

6.60 

a 40 

7.38 

Delaware 

0.50 

7. 50 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


4.50 


6.80 

a 00 

7.00 

6.81 


5. 60 

6JJ0 

6 10 

■5 50 

6 00 

6 30 

5 40 

6 80 

4 90 


5 89 

5 10 

6 71 

Virginia 

6.40 

f). 50 

7 !io 

oioo 

a 60 

olio 

6.80 

si 50 

6.00 

5. SO 

5! 90 

a 70 

a 17 

West Virginia 

8.00 

7.50 

8,00 

8.20 

7. 10 

6.60 

6.20 

a 10 

a 30 

6.90 

7.40 

7.00 

7. 10 

North Carolina 

0,20 


0.90 

8.00 

7.60 

8.00 

7. 60 

7. 70 

7.20 

7. 50 

8.00 

8.00 

7. 62 

South Carolina 





7. 10 

6.70 

7.(K) 

6.80 

7. 10 

6. 40 

6.60 

7.00 

6.82 

Georgia 

6.60 




a 00 

5. 80 

a 50 

6. 70 

5. 70 

6. 90 

6.00 

a 40 

a 06 

Florida 





7! 50 


5! 60 

5! 00 

6.60 

5. 70 

6.60 

a 00 

6.13 

Kentucky 

6.00 

7.00 

6.90 

7. 10 

a 80 

’6."30‘ 

5.70 

5. 80 

5.90 

6. 80 

aao 

6.80 

a46 

Tennessee 

0. 30 

0.40 

6.00 

7.20 

7.10 

6.70 

5.60 

a 00 

6. 70 

a 70 

6.40 

6.10 

6.48 

Alabama 

4.80 

5. 70 

5. 40 

6 00 

7.00 

6.60 

5. 40 

6.20 

6, 10 

7.00 

a 00 

7.00 

6.10 

Mississippi 

5.00 

5.20 

4.90 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.00 

4,70 

4. 50 

5.20 

4.70 

4.70 

5 20 

I 4.95 

Arkansas 

5. 10 

5.80 



5. 80 

5. 00 

5. .30 

4, 70 

4. 80 

5. 10 

6. 10 

6. 50 

6.32 

Louisiana 

7, 70 


0. 70 

4. 50 

4! 60 


4110 

a 60 

7! 60 

a 50 

a 80 

a 80 

I a 87 

Oklahoma 




7. 00 

6, 50 

7.00 

6 50 

6, 30 

7. 50 

0. 60 

7. 20 

6. 00 

6.72 

Texas 

6.00 

6. 90 

7.50 

7 20 

a 80 

0. 90 

6.50 

7.’ 40 

7.20 

7.80 

a 70 

7! 00 

7. 04 

Montana 

8. 50 

8. 70 

8. 40 

8.00 

8. 10 

8. 30 

8. 70 

8.50 

8.80 

7. 50 

7.20 

7.90 

8.22 

Idaho 

7.40 

7.60 

7.40 

7.20 

8. 10 

8. 40 

8.00 

6.90 

6.30 

6.80 

6.20 

a w 

7.24 

W yoming 

9.00 

8.60 

8.50 

9.00 

9.80 

9.00 

8.10 

6.80 

7.80 

6.60 

7.80 

8, 70 

a 31 

Colorado 

9. 30 

9.20 

8.80 

8.50 

8.40 

8.90 

6.90 

6.60 

7.60 

a 10 

6.80 

8.00 

7.92 

New Mexico 


8. 70 

8.5)0 

9. 10 

8.50 

8 00 

8. 50 

9. 00 

7.50 

8.40 

7.80 

7.00 

8.27 

Arizona 

8.30 

8. 60 

7. 50 

6.30 

6.80 

6.80 

6.00 

5.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.70 

7.00 

6. 76 

Utah 

8.90 

9.20 

9.00 

7. 80 

8.60 

8.00 

7.70 

7. 70 

8.00 

7.90 

7,70 

7.60 

a 17 

Nevada 


12.00 


7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.50 


8.00 

8.70 



8.24 

Washington 

7.80 

8.20 

7.90 

8.60 

8.20 

7.40 

7.00 

0.60 

7.00 

a 60 

6.80 

6.60 

7.37 

Oregon 

9.60 

10.00 

9.00 

8.90 

7.60 

8. .30 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7. 10 

7.40 

7. 10 

8.08 

Calitomia 

9.40 

9.10 

8.90 

8.10 

8.70 

8.00 

7.50 

7.40 

7.50 

7.60 

7.20 

7.30 

8.08 

United States > 

7. 95 

8.20 

7. 06 

7.67 

7.78 

7. 56 

7.09 

a 92 

7. 13 

a 93 

a 76 

6.95 

7.38 
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Table 441. — Lambs: Estimated price per WO pounds received by producers, hv 

States, 1926 


State 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

Aug. 

15 

Sopt 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 


Inolla. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolh 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

DoUs, 

Maine - 

' 11.70 

12.50 

11.60 

J250 

11.90 

12 50 

11.60 

12 20 

11.80 

11 . 60 

10.00 

11.00 

11. 72 

New Hampsliire 

11.50 

12.00 

11.30 

11.50 

12.00 

12.60 

13.00 

11.60 

12.00 

11.30 

11.20 

11. 00 

11 79 

Vermont 

11.50 

11.80 

11.70 

11.00 

11.00 

11 80 

12.50 

11.90 

11.30 

11.30 

11.10 

11.00 

11,49 

Massachusetts 

12.00 

12.20 

11.00 

11.50 



12.20 

10 . 60 

11.00 

i 12.00 


11 . ,50 


11.61 

Rhode Island 

12.50 

14. 00 

14.00 

14.00 

13.60 

15.00| 

14.50 

14. 60 

13 00 

lioo 

12.80 

12.00 

13. 67 

Connecticut 

13.50 

10.00 


14.00 

16.00 

15.00 

14. 00' 

14. .60 

13. 50 


13.00 

13 OO 

13 55 

New York 

12.80 

12.80 

12.30 

12.00 

12.30 

13. 40 

12, 30 

11. 70 

11.70 

12.10 

11. 90 

11.80 

12 ! 26 

New .lATsey 


12. GO 


14.00 

14. 00 

14 00 

14. 00 

15. OOl 


12 . no 

12 . on 

14 00 

13 51 

Pennsylvania 

12. 30 

12. fiOl 

12 20 

11.70 

12. 701 

13. 30 

12. 10 

11. 30 

12. 06 

11.80 

11.70 

11,70 

1214 

Ohio 

13. 00 

12.40 

12 CK) 

11.30 

12.40 

12. 80 

12.00 

11. 70 

12.00 

11.90 

11.70 

11.30 

12.04 

Indiana 

13. 00 

12.50 

11.90| 

11 70 

12 30 

13. 70 

12 40 

11.70 

12.00 

11 . 80 

11. .50 

10 80 

12. 11 

Illinois 

13.30 

12.50 

11 70 

n 00 

12.70 

13.90 

12. 40 

n. 80 

12 20 

11.70 

11.60 

11 40 

12, 18 

Michigan 

13.50 

13.00 

12 10 : 

1 12 . 10 ! 

12 7o; 

13.20 

13. 00 

11.90 

12 10 

12 10 

11.80 

11. .50 

12. 42 

Wisconsin 

13. 00; 

12.00 

12 30i 

11.80 

12 20 

13.20 

12. 40 

11. 50| 

12 00 

.1. 70 

11. 70 

11.30 

12. 09 

Minnesota 

13. 20 

12 30 

11.80 

11.90 

12. 60 

12 40 

12.60 

11 . 7C 

11. 70 

12 00 

11.50 

11.30 

12 08 

Iowa. 

13.20 

12. 40 

11.90 

11.60 

12 60 

13:60 

12. 30 

12. 30 

12 10 

11. 70 

11.70 

n 10 

12.20 

Missouri 

12. 80 

12 . 00 

11.30 

11.40 

13.00 

13.40 

11.90 

11 . 20 

11 40 

11. 40 

11.20 

10 80 

1 11.82 

North Dakota- 

12 . (K) 

12. OOl 

11 40 

11. 40 

11.50 

12 50 

11.60 

11.50 

11. 50 

11. 10 

11.40 

10 10 

i ii 55 

South Dakota 

13. to 

12 HO 

11.90 

11.801 

12 20 

13. 40 

11 GO 

11.50 

11. 50 

11 70 

11. 80 

11 . (M) 

12 02 

Nebraska 

14.00 

12, 90 

12 30 

12 10 

12.50 

•13. 80 

11.90 

11.00 

12.00 

11.70 

12 00 

11.30 

12 29 

Kansas. 

12.80 

12 40 

12 00 

11.90 

12.70 

13. 80 

12.40 

11. 90 

11.70 

11.90 

11. 70 

11. 20 

12 20 

Delaware 

12 00 

13.00 


14.00 

14. 00 

15.00 

12.00 


13 30 

12. 50 

12 6)0 

11 . OU 

12 94 

Maryland 

13. 20 

13. m 

13. GO 

13 40 

14 70 

14.70 

13 00 

12. 70 

12. 40 

12.6,0 

12. 30 ! 

12 30 

13. 23 

Virginia 

11,80 

12 go ! 

12. 40! 

13. 30 

13. (H) 

13.20 

12. 10 

11 . 80 

11.60 

11. 70 

11 , 7o! 

1 1. 80 

12 30 

West Virginia 

12.00 

12 00 

11.80 

11.90 

11,70 

12.20 

11.70 

11.30 

11.00 

11. 30 

U. 40j 

11. 10 

11. G2 

North Carolina 

10.00 

11.20 

11 . 10 : 

11.60 

10.50 

12. 00 

11.60 

11. 00' 

11.00 

10. oO 

11.00' 

11. 50 

11.07 

South Carolina 



11.40: 

12.00 

1 10. GO 

9.40 

9. 00 

9. 50 

8 00 

10 00 

9. 50* 

9. 00 

9.84 

Georgia 

0. 20 

11. 0() 


10. 20 

8 CO 

9.70 

9. GO 

8.40 

9.00 

10. 00 

8.80 

9. 50 

9. 4.5 

ploridft - -- 


i 



12.50 


10.00 

. . 1 

8 60 

8.50 

9. GO 

10, 00 

0. 87 

Kentucky 

11.30 

‘1220 

11. 70; 

11,40 

13. 00 

14. 50 

12 GO 

12 . 60 ! 

11.70 

11 . 70 

11. 201 

n.io 

12 03 

Tennessee 

11.00 

10, 40 

10. 80| 

11 30 

12.50 

13. 40 

11.90 

11. 20 

10 . 70 

10.80 

10. 30^ 

9. 60 

11.16 

Alabama 

7. 20; 

7. 30 

8. .50 

7.30 

9.10 

9. CO 

9. 30 

10. 10 

10.30 

9.00 

12 20 

10 20 

18 

Mississippi 1 

1 

6. 50 

7. GO 

7.00 

7.60 

7. 50 

9. 00 

8.00 

8. 00 

7. 50 

7. 80 

8.H) 

7.74 

Arkansas I 

7,00 

8. 00 

7. 40 

10 20 

8.00i 

8.00 

9.20 

8. 30 

8.00 

1 7.80 

8. 70 

8. 10 

8.30 

Louisiana 


6.50 

7. 00 

7. 40 

6. 40 


7. 30 

7. GO 

8 m 

7. GO 

8.50 

h (;(> 

7. 38 

Oklahoma 


ii.r4v 

11. CO 

11.20 

11 20 

13.00 

11. 70 

10.00 

10. 50 

10.70 

9.70 

9.50 

10 0(1 

Texas 

'*9.' 30 

9 . 50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.80 

10. 10 

1 9,50 

9.40 

10.00 

; 10.40 

9. 60 

9. 10 

9 81 

Montana 

11.20 

11,90 

11.90 

11.30 

12.00 

11,30 

11. 30 

10. 70 

11.20 

1 10.90 

10. 60 

10. 80 

11.25 

Idaho. ! 

11.70 

11. 40 

10, €0 

10.80 

11.00 

12 30 

11. 30 

11. 10 

11.30 

11.00 

10.20 

10. 00 

11. 13 

Wyoming i 

12 40 

12. 60 

11.50 

11.00 

11,00 

12 00 

11. 40 

10, 50 

10. 30 

11.00 

11. 30 

11. 30 

11.36 

Colorado 

14. 30 

12 60 

12.00 

11. .30 

12 00 

12.90 

12. CO 

11.50 

12 00 

1200 

11.80 

11 70 

12 22 

Now Mexico. 

14.00 

12. OO 

JJ.50 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10. GO; 

10. 00 

10 30 

10.70 

10.20 

10 80 

11. 10 

Arizona 

13. 20 

12 60 

11.80 

12.20 

11. 60 

12. 10 

11.00 

12. 10 

11 50 

10. 80 

10.70 

11. 00 

11.72 

Utah 

12 10 

11.60 

11. 40 

10. 30 

11. 40 

10.90: 

10. 70 

IJ. 10 

11. 20 

11. 90 

11.80 

10. 50 

11.23 

Nevada 



10. 00' 

12.00 

12.50 

11.20' 

10.30 

12.00 

11.10 

10. 70 

11.60 

10. 00 

11. 13 

Washington .! 

11.40 

11 30 

10. 50 

11.40 

11 00 

11.40 

11. 10 

10.60 

10. GO 

10. 30 

]0.6>0 

10. 40 

10.88 

Oregon i 

13.00 

12. 00 

11.90 

11.00 

11.60 

10. 90' 

10.80 

10.90 

11. 40 

10.20 

10 20 

10. €0 

11 26 

California 

13. CO 

12. 80 

12. 40 

12.00 

11.60 

11 50 

12.00 

11.80 

11. 50 

11. hO 

11. 40 

11 .50l 

11.90 

United States. 

12. 79 

12.02 

11.56 

11. 32i 

11.78 

12, 07 

11. 52 

11, 12 

11. 32 

11.31 

11. 11 

10. 92 

11 57 


Divisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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TABtiS and lambs^ native and western: Average price per 100 pounde 

Chicago^ by months, 1909 -19S6 

SHEEP 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I Aver- 
age 

Average: 

DoiU. 

DoUn. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Doila. 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolla. 

Dolls. 

Dolls.l 

DolU. 

DolU, 

1909-1913 

4.84 

6.12 

886 

6.95 

5.81 

A. 75 

4.32 

4.12] 

4.28 

4.10' 

4.06- 

4. 35 

1 4.79 

1914-1920 

8.98 

9.74 

10.63 

11. 23 

10.49 

8. 45 

844 

8.50 

8. 14 

7.93 

7. 81 

7.97 

1 9.03 

1921-1926 

7.71 

8 01 

8 731 

8 67l 

7.^ 

6.42 

5.90 

6.06 

8 05 

8 311 

8 71 

7.62 

7.02 

1909 

4.90 

~T92 

6.2^ 

~6.^ 

6.06 

6.28 

4.68 

4.50 

4.651 

'~4. 36 

4. 62 

192 

4.97 

ICiO I 

6. 55 

6.50 

7.60 

7.60 

1 6.56 

6.10 

4.20 

4.20 

4.26 

895 

3. 70 

3.90 

5. 

1911 : 

4. 10 

4. 18 

4. 70 

4.20 

4.46 

3.80 

3. 96 

3.50 

3.80 

3. 65 

3. 45i 

3. 55 

3.91 

1912 

4.30 

4. 16 

5,30 

6.90 

6.15 

4.50 

4.26 

4.06 

4.16 

4.00 

4.06 

4. 45 

4.60 

1913 

6. 36 

6.90 

6.40 

846 

6.85 

i 6.05 

4.60 

4.36 

4.30 

4.55 

4.60 

4.96 

6. 19 

1914- 

6.50 

5.70 

5.95 

6.26 

6.65 

6.10 

6.40 

6.56 

5.30 

6.30 

6.65 

5. 40 

6.56 

1915 

6.80 

6.45 

7.46 

7.70 

7.35 

6.M 

6.06 

0.25 

6. 75 

6.00 

6. 85 

6.20 

6 36 

191fi 

7.20 

7. 76 

t 8.26 

8. 15 

8,20 

7.35 

7,26 

7.35 

7.80 

7.60 

800 

9.00 

7.82 

1917- 

10.00 

11. 25 

11.70 

12. 10 

13.00 

laoo 

9. 10 

9.76 

11.16 

11.66 

11. 26 

11.50 

11.04 

1918-- 

12.20 

12.35 

13. 60 

16.65 

14. 76 

13.40 

12.65 

13. 16 

11.80 

la 45 

9.85 

9.40 

12.44 

1919 

10. 35 

11.35 

14, 06 

11.60 

12. 26 

9.30 

9.70 

9.75 

8.30 

8. 15 

8 30 

9.60 

10. 47 

1920. _ 

11.80 

13. 35 

13.40 

14. 26 

12.26 

850 

8. 90 

7.70 

6. 86 

6. 45 

6. 76 

4. 70 

9.49 

1921 

6.07 

4.90 

6.14 

6.58 

6,33 

4. 46 

6.08 

4.68 

4.49 

4.71 

4.40 

4.92 

6. 13 

1922 

7.26 

8.28 

9.17 

9.33 

7.35 

5. ,59 

6. 12 

6.63 

6.05 

6.25 

7. 48 

7.28 

7. 16 

1923 

7. 72 

8.08 

8.04 

8.90 

6.74 

5.00 

6. 16 

7.09 

1 7.29 

6. 35 

6.89 

7. 37 

7. 10 

1024-.. 

8. 16 

9. 12 

10. ,50 

10. 21 

811 

6. 82 

6.66 

6.18 

6.46 

6.60 

6.62 

8.46 

i 7.57 

1925 

10.33 

9.09 

9.22 

7.84 

7. 96j 

6.26 

t 7.48 

6.83 

6.96 

7.64 

816 

9.67 

1 816 

192#') 

9.72 

9.18 

8 82 

8.87 

i 

7.97| 

5 85 

! 6.97 

1 1 

6.60 

i 

6.25 

1 

6. 12 

6.88 

6.86 

7.25 

1 


LAMBS 


Average: 

1909-1913 

1014-1920- 

1921-1926 

7.38 
13. 34 
13.98 

7. 37 
13.64 
14. 19 

7.81 
13.99 
14. 44| 

7.76 

14.04 

13.86 

7.04 
13 93 
13.29 

7.01 

12.44 

13.58 

7.18; 
13. 61 
13. 25 

6.98 
12.96 
12. 60 

6.69 
12. 8(\ 
12. 90 

6. 54 
12 37 
12. 86 

6. 06 
12.40 
13. 13 

6.94 
12 63* 
14. 27 

7.16 
13 18 
13.53 

1909- 

7.35 

7.50 

7. 06' 

7.86 

8 26 

7.60 

7.70 

V. 35 

6. 80 

6.50 

7. 10 

""rs 

7.43 

1910 

8 30 

8. 66 

9. 40 

9. lOi 

8 40 

7.60 

7. 10 

6. 70 

6 80i 

6. Of) 

6.25; 

6. 10 

7.69 

1911-- 

6. 20 

6.06 

6 10 

5. .50 

5. 85 

6. 10 

6. 30 

6. 36 

6. 70 

5. 75 

6. .54 

5. 75 

5 9ii 

1912. 

6.50 

6. 16 

7.30 

7. 95 

8. .30 

6.90 

7. 25 

7 10 

7 00 

6. 76 

7 1.5 

7. 75 

7. IS 

1913 j 

8. 55 

8.50 

8. CO 

8, 40 

7.40 

6.85 

7.56 

7. 40 

7. 15 

7.05 

7. 25 

7.60 

7.09 

1914.- 

7.90 

7.60 

7. 65 

7. GO 

8.10 

7.96 

8. 45 

8 15 

7. 80 

7. GO 

H, 75 

8. 30 

7.99 

1915 

8. 40 

8. 75 

9. 55 

9. 65 

10.10 

9.20 

8. 76 

8.90 

8 75 

8. 7.5 

8 80 

9. 00 

9 05 

191(- - 

10.30 

10. 90 

11.10 

10. 15 

10.76 

9. ,55 

10. .56 

10. 75 

10. GO 

10. 15 

11 40 

12.70 

10. 77 

1017.-- 

13. 86 

14. 30 

14.25 

14 40 

16.90 

15 2.5 

1,5. (i,5 

15 .50 

17. .50 

17 40 

I G. 7.5 

10. 4.5 

15 68 

1918 

17. 20 

16.60 

17. 55 

19.20 

18.00 

16. 85 

18 60 

17. 50 

17. 2r> 

15. 35 

15 JO 

14.00 

16. 98 

1919 

18 26 

17.40 

19.05 

18 16 

16.25 

14.05 

17. 10 

16. 75 

14. 86 

15. 00 

11. 50 

16. 40 

16. 31 

1920 

19.60 

19. 96 

18. 80 

18 80 

17. 40 

14.26 

16. 55 

13.20 

18. 30 

1 12.35 

11. 53 

10. 90 

15. 47 

1921.- 

10. 72 

9.07 

9.91 

9 69 

11.07 

10 67 

10.09 

9. 46 

8 80) 

8. Of) 

9 2.5 

10. 86 

9 86 

1922 

12. 67 

14 49 

16. 39; 

14. 10 

12 95 

12.42 

13. 04 

12.51 

13. 53 

13. 94 

14. 17 

14. 9.3 

13. iVi 

1923 

14. 69 

14.85 

14. ,56 

14 42 

14. 12 

14. 81 

14. 22 

12 89 

13. .52 

12. 93 

12. 75 

12.96 

13. 89 

1924 

1925. 

13. .53 
18.28 

14.95 
17. 59 

16. 06 
18 28| 

16.22 
14. 86 

15. 23 
13. 06 

U. 12 
16.86 

13.79 
16 11 

13. 57 
14. 88 

13. 38 
15. 19 

1.3, 52 
15.20 

14.03 

16.44 

16. 47 
16, 16 

14. 57 
16.66 

1926 

1,5.28 

13.78 

13. 48 

1 

14. 38 

16.30 

16.66 

14. 31 

14.20 

14. 05 

13.88 

1 

13. 2.5 

12.67 

11.26 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures pricM- to 1921 for sheep, and prior to Neveinbe.' 
1920, for lambs, compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures from data of the 
reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Prices for sheep, 1905-1908 and for lambs. 
1901-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 946, Table 653. 
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Tabls 443 .— Average price per 100 pounds at six tnarketSf by month$y 19^SS 

CHICAOO 


ClassiflcotioTi 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mayj 

June 

i 

July 

OfQ 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

fiitt^ightAT sheep imd lambs: 

Lambs 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 ponnds), me- 

14.80 

DoUl 
13. 52 

Pols. 
13. 32 

DoU. 
13. 87| 

Doh. 
14. 51 

13.56 

Dols. 
15. 83 

Dols. 
13. 72 

i 

DoU. 

13.56 

Dols.\ 

13. 44 

DoU. 
13. 37 

DoU. 

13.04 

i 

2>oh. 
12. 12! 

1 

11.17 

9. 30 

Ihr:. 

Heavyweight (92 potmds 
up), medium to choice.. 

11, 9o! 

12. 13 

i 

12.99 


All weights, cull and 
common 

12. 88 

12. Ill 

i 

11.39 

12.09] 

12. 23 

1 ‘ 

12. 811 

1 

11. 121 

i 

10.34 

10. 67 

1 

10.56 

10.20 

11. o.y 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice 


18. 89 

16. 41 

Cull find common 




15.24| 

14.24] 








YeaTlm^ wethers, medium 

to choico... 

12. 00 

■ I 

11. 11 

10 50 

1 1. 80i 

12 48'l3 31 

11. 76 

11.08 

10. 85 

11. 14 

10. 70 

6. m\ 
8. 10 
12.60 

1 

9. 32' 

1 

6. 54 
2. 92 
11. 76 

11. $-1 

6. 46 

3.44 

Ewes— 

Commcui to choice i 

Cull 1 

7.64 
8. 83 

7. 291 
3. 73 

7. 26 
3. 75 

7.86 

4.08 

6.79] 
3. 60 

6. 71 
3.09 
13. 21 

5.88 
3. 10 

6. 19 
3. 36 

6.89 
8. 28 

5 92^ 
3 \i 

Feeding lambs, medium to choice. 

15.02 

13. 74 

1 ! 

13.27 

12.97 


12.90 

12. 79 

13. 14 

t .. 93 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 









1 




lyambs — 













Light and handy weight 













(under 84 pounds), me- 









j 




diura to choice 

14. 36 

13. 15 

12.87 

13 46 

13.96 

15.03 

13.08 

13.02 

12. 98;12. 78 

IZ 45 

11.85 

13. 

Heavyweight (92 pounds 
up), meaiuTn to choice.- 


11.88 

11.87 

12. 51 

13. 00 




1 

1 




All weights, cull and com- 









1 




mou._- 

12. 19 

11. 71 

11. 19 

11.74 

11.40 

11.82 

10. 48 

10.32 

10. 26110. 15 

.9.95 

9.44 

10. 01 

Spring lambs— ^ | 


j 


1 

i 

i 



1 


1 


Medium to choice 





16. 18 




1 




Cull and common ' 





13. 57] 




1 1 
1 



1 . . 

Yearling wetners, medium 


i 



1 

i ^ 







to ciioice.- i 

11.75 

11.11 

laso 

11.03 

n.72!U. 78 

10. 23 

10. 19 

10 a'i! 9. 9(i' 

9. M 

9. 13 

10.69 

Ewes— I 









1 




Common to choice... 

6. 90 

7.05 

7. 00 

7.47 

6. 43 

4. 52 

4. 42 

4. 05 

4 50 4. 50 

172 

5.00 

5. 30 

Cull -j 

3. 28 

3. 62 

3. 62 

,3 8.3 

3.44 

2.40 

2. 2:i 

2. 25' 

2 2.'')| 2. 25 

2. 31 

! 

2. 60 

2. .‘<3 


FOKT WOBTII 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

1 ^arnha — 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 pounds), me- 
dium to choice 



! 


11.97 

10.(M)j 

14. 47 

1 

12.80 

9. 97 

1 i 
! 

li.25|]l.34| 

8. 5o! 8. 55 ! 
1 1 

1 

12 20|l2 13 ! 

1 i 

9. 22, 9. 42 

i 

12.21 

j 9.5b 



iao2 

8. 70 

1 

All weights, cull and 
common 


! 




Spring lambs, medium to 
choice 

1 1 

"""I 



1 



Yearling wethers, medium to 

j 





-J 

1 

r ■ 





choice 





10. 5o| 

JO 75| 

10.00 10.00 iO 001 

10. 00 

9. 95 

9 63 


Ewes— 






1 

i 


1 1 






Common to choice 

6. 25 

6. 25 

6. 26' 

1 6. 25] 6. 75 

5. 38 

5.25 5.25 6 . 34 ! 

5. 38' 

5 38 

5. 13 

5.06 

CuU 

3. 00 

3. OO' 

1 

3.(X)! 

3. 00 

1 2. 50' 

1 i 

2.44j 

1 2. 38j 2, 38 

1 2. 38' 

1 i 

2. 38i 

2. 38 

2.2b 

2.59 


KANSAS CITY 


Slai^hter sheep and lambs: 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 pounds), me- : 
diuni choice-- 

14.03 

11. 63 

12.58 

10.72 

All weights, cull and 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice ! 


Cull and common. : 



Yearling wethers, medium to ^ 
choice __ _ 

11.52 

6.98 

3.3^ 

ia54 

6.86 
3. 32 

Ewes— 

Common to choice 

Outt 

Feeding lambs, medium to choice. 





12. 

47 

13. 

36 

13. 

81 

10. 

75 

U. 

52 

11. 

68 

14 . 

93 

15. 

12 

15. 

86 

12 

44 

12. 

76 

13. 

22 

10. 

6:1 

11. 

07 

11. 

40 

6. 

96 

7. 

30 

6. 

00 

8. 

35 

3. 

56 

2. 

65 


14.94 

11.69 


11. 84 

5.02 

2.29 


13. 38 
10. 17 


10.37 

5.34 

2.44 


13.34 

10.04 


ia50 

8.47 

2.7C 


12.83 

9.90 


la 30 

5. 47 
2. 90 
11 . 


13. 041 


10. 08[ 


10. 12 

5.24 
2. 79 
1L80 


12.0011.7013. 17 
9.82 9. 16'lO.S9 


0.77 


5. 12 
2.08 


8.88 


5.201 

2.76 


11. 8-ail.Offl 


ia68 

5.92 

2.90 
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TabXiB 448. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets^ hy morUhsJB^-^ 

Continued 

OMAHA 


Classification 

[ Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

|Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aveiv 

age 

Slaughter sheep and lamhs: 














Light and handy weight 








i 






(under 84 pounds), me- 

Dola. 

Doh. 

I>oU. 

lz>ote. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

\doU. 

DoU: 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU» 

dium to choiw". 

R 06 

12.69 

12.60 

13. 70 

14.26 

14.96 

13.22 

13. 14 

12. 81 

12.86 

12.40 

11. 72 

13.20 

Heavy weight (92 jiounds 














up), medium to choice.. 



11.34 

12.68 

13.66 









All weights, cull and com- 














mon 

12. 14 

11.29 

10.92 

12.06 

12.26 

12.46 

10.63 

10. 42 

10.00 

10.26 

9.82 

9. 22 

10.96 

Yearling wethers, medium to 














choice 

11.36 

10. 33 

9.85 

10.58 

11.58: 

12.78 

10.38 

9.96 

9.75 

9.92 

9.31 

8.82 

10.38 

Ewes— 














Common to choice 

6. 99 ! 

6.52 

6.65 

7.41 

6.47 

5.30 

6.43 

6.69 

6.49 

6. 46 

5. 26 

6.17 

6.99 

Cull 

3 Ot 

3.21 

3. 10 

.3.66 

3 .I 2 I 

2.76 

2 86 

3. 17 

2.94i 

2.78! 

2.50 

2. 50 

3.02 

Feeding lambs, medium tochoiee.. 

14.34 

13.17 

12.23 

12.94 

1 

12.79 

1 

12.69 

12. 69 

1 

12. 64jl2. 47 

12. 10 

11.89 



SOUTH ST, PAUL 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Lambs— 

Light and handy weight 
(under 84 pounds), nie- 
dliun to choice. 

13.88 

12, 70 

12 43 

13.03 

13.68 

14.83 

12 76 

12 82 

12 48 

12. 69 

12 18 

11. 41 

All weights, cull and com- 
mon 

11. 66 

10.86 

10.67 

Jl. 14 

11.26 

12 17 

10. 39 

iO. 10 

9. 86 

10. 19 

9.56 

8.87 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice 

15 62 
13. 30 

Cull and common 





i 







Ewes— 

Common to choice. 

6. 80 

6, 68 

C. 60 

7. 20 

6. 18 

5.30 

6. 42 

5, 56 

5. 25 
2 76 

6.41 
2. 70 

6 18 
2 73 

6.07 

1 2 66 

Cull 

288 

2. 7e; 

2 90 

3. 60 

2 81 

2 50 

2 6'! 

2 86 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Moats, and Wool. 


Table 444 . — Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices per 100 pounds^ at Chicago ^ 1910-1926 



Farm price ^ 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, August, llX)9-July, 
1914=100 

Year 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Farm price 

Market price 


Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

1910 

Dollars 

6.24 

Dollars 

6. 40 

Dollars 

5.26 

Dollars 

7.59 

116.2 

108.6 

108.7 

105.6 

1911 

4. 16 

5. 19 

3.94 

5.93 

91.4 

88.0 

81.4 

82.5 

1912 

4. 24 

5.62 

4,60 

7. 18 

93.2 

95.3 

95,0 

99.9 

1913 

4.65 

0.06 

5.19 

7.69 

100.0 

102 7 

107.2 

107.0 

1914 

4.79 

6.34 

5.66 

7. 99 

105.3 

107.5 

114.9 

111. 1 

1916 

6.27 

6.86 

6.36 

9.05 

115.8 

1 16. 3 

131.4 

125.9 

1916 

6.29 

8.22 

7.82 

10.77 

138.2 

189.3 

161.6 

149.8 

1917 

9.46 

12.31 

11.04 

15.68 

207.7 

208.6 

228.1 

218. 1 

1918 

10.96 

13.93 

12.44 

16.98 

240.7 

236.1 

257.0 

236.2 

1919 

9.63 

12 96 

10. 47 

16. 31 

211.6 

219.7 

216.3 

226.8 

1920 

8. 61 

11.86 

9.49 

15. 47 

187.0 

200.8 

196.1 

215.2 

1921 

* 4.65 

7.19 

6.13 

9.86 

162.2 

121. 9 

106.0 

137. 1 

1922 

5.96 

9.76 

7.16 

13.68 

131.0 

166.4 

147. 7 

19a 3 

1923.. 

6.65 

laso 

7.10 

13.89 

146.2 

178. 0 

146. 7 

! 193. 2 

1924 

6.81 

10. 75 

7.67 

14. 67 

149.7 

182 2 

, 166.4 

202 6 

1926 

7.70 

12 30 

8.16 

16.66 

169.2 

208.5 

168.6 

217.8 

1926 

7.43 

11.56 

7.26 

14.26 

163.3 

196. 9 

149. 8 

198.3 


Division of Statistical and Historicjal Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

1 Weighted average. 
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TAbo: 446.— and lambs: Monthly slanyhler under Federal inspection 

1907~19Se 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June July 

1007 

1,016,701 

837, 329 

841, 526 i 

861,005 

768 , 571 

735, 065 864« 946 



871,042 

724, 857 ! 

677,048 1 

663, 624 1 

731, 785 

841, 716 891, Ul 

1900 

900, 33« 

806,561 1 

W)3,369 1 

a3d,oio 1 

712, 103 

842, 528 964, 114 

1910 

'903,242 

770, 796 1 

726, §76 i 

692,897 

796. 699 

926, 900 967, 378 

1911 - 

1,129,800 

1, 018. 696 j 

1,059,388 ! 

974, 072 

1, 085, 30« 

1,146,429 1,149; 617 

1912 ! 

1, 383, 239 

1,151,431 

1,105,620 

970, 574 

962, 679 

1,028,426 1,181,246 

1913. 1 

1, 192, 485 

960, 882 

883, 197 

1, 048, 6.50 

1. 127,:i45 

1,134,615 1,273,496 

1914.. 

1, 290, 625 

1,112, .500 

1, 143, 18S 

1,149, 928 

1, 084. 577 

1,113,437 1,171,105 

1915 - 

1, 190, 268 

946, 912 

986, 203 

.829, 906 

739, 051 

882. 662 983, 684 

1916 

976, 417 

903, 755 

861,470 1 

768, 683 

864,014 

989, 824 930, 1C9 

1917 

950, 416 

318. 640 

861,331 

777, 346 

632, 451 

710, 031 688, 205 

191« 

779,934 

6,55, 015 

73.5, 595 

61.3,814 

659 063 

737, 298 869, 403 

1919 

i.m8«o 

75:i, 940 

737, 836 

807. 706 

894, 324 

931,466 1,160,470 

1920 

951,607 

828, 420 

787, 867 

713,796 

070, 674 

817, 553 1, 048, 428 

1921 

1,068, 340 

958, 019 

1,075, 213 

1,040,628 

084, 903 

1,116,009 1,059,902 

1922. 

954, 329 

776,841 

837, 216 

739,117 

872, 069 

1.^A136 964,109 

192:1 

1,021,211 

830, 473 

977, 420 

959,097 j 

972, 201 

914, 372 061, 791 

nm 

1,083, 095 

911,988 

868, 398 

859,774 1 

9.59, 390 

975, 866 1, 060, 734 

102.5 

990, 490 

854,409 

984, 254 

1,012, 142 

1,029,033 

999,321 1,071,074 

1926 

1,039, 271 

987, 730 

1, 162, .503 

994,288 i 

0.58, 802 

1,080,886 1,041,683 

Year 

August 

September 

October 

1 : 

November 

j December Total 

1007 


900, 4G2 

891,9,53 

972, 050 

793, 155 

768,707 10,2.52,070 

1908 


932. :;»7 

1, 064. 370 

1,047, 50M 

928, 266 

9.30, 305 10, 304, 666 

1900 


1,018, 698 

1, 1.5.1. :i27 

1, 109,232 

1,028, 673 

999,684 11,342,637 

1910 


l,09.5,0:i6 

1, 15 i, 289 

1, 206, 2:^7 

1, 121, 698 

1,044,173 11,408,020 

1911 


1,208, 405 

1, 256, 948 

1, 428, 228 

1,303, 770 

1,199,787 14,020,446 

3912 : 


1, .3S9, 635 

1, 439, 630 

1,722, 955 

1,424, 06.3 

1,219,766 14,979,254 

1013 


1,243, 140 

l,48t-., 305 

1,513,922 

1,267, 646 

1,28.3,870 14,405,759 

1914 - 


1, 109,430 

1,379,097 

1,330,529 

1, Ul. 857 

1,167,069 14,229,342 

1910 


1. (39,236 

1,219.049 

1, 116,002 

J. 132,499 

1,040,693 12,211,765 

1916 


1, 172, 838 

1, 158,116 

1, 172. 118 

1,120,852 

1,033,110 11,941,366 

1917 .. 


705, 9.30 

740,122 

821,933 

7(n% 781 

808.799 9,344,994 

191S 


930, 083 

1,028,645 

1,194,208 

1, 139, 292 

970, 927 10, 319, 877 

1910 


1, 2.33, 883 

1.2:)], 970 

1, 41.3, 805 

1, 227, 190 

1,234,677 12,691,116 

1920 


1,041,580 

1, 1.50,776 

1,007, 821 

968, 23.5 

932,417 10,982,180 

1921 


1,2.36, 992 

1, 249, (W2 

1, 285, 430 

, 3,040,390 

889,980 13,004,904 

1922 


l,02;i, 787 

1,01.3,281 

981,232 

882,213 

857,611 10,928,941 

1023 


95G, 580 

9S9, 6C0 

1, 046, 239 

915.229 

977,081 11,528,550 

1924 


1, 063, lOS 

1, 149, 075 

1, 117,514 

949, 963 

971,916 11,990,831 

1925 


1,030, 7.51 

1,08.5. K37 

1,08.3, 07,1 

.878, y»2 

! 9.81,118 12,000,994 

1020 


1, 093, 251 

1, 224, 325 

1, 167, 451 

1, 0:1H, 859 

1,171,829 12,960,878 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Table 446 , — Mutton and lamb, frozen: CohUMorage holdings, United StateSf 

ini6-192fi 


[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year 

.Tan. 1 

Fob. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

t 

July 1 

Aug.l 

Sept 1 

Oct 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Avarage: 

lQ16-1920-_. 

8,068 

7, 329 

6, 482 

5,116 

4, 355 

4,669 

4,068 

3,744 

6, 647 

! 

8.853 

14,639 

17,110 

1921-1926.. _ 

16, 888 

18,624 

14,478 

10, 368 

7,413 

6,364 

4.088 

3,288 1 

2,927 { 

2,964 

3, 379 

3,608 

1916 

4, 976 

5, 286 j 

.5, 812 

6,084 

3,858 

2,525 

1,939 

2,098 

2, 135 

1 2,579 

3,466 

5,000 

1917 

i 4,886 

5, 895 

4, 949 

4, 872 

4,369 

3,608 

4, 380 

3, 912 

2,716 

1 2,‘768 

4, 194 

5,406 

1918 

7,403 

6, 315 

7, 866 

5,599 

3, .348 

3,860 

2, 429 

3, 160 

4, 046 

5,276 

8, 646 

9,036. 

1919 

12, 760 

11,360 

8, 013 

6,605 

7,623 

7,718 

7,279 

7,263 

7,817 

8,318 

7,894 

9,409 

1920 

10,290 

7, 787 j 

6, 781 

3, 517 

2,579 

5,735 

4,311 

2,299 

11,021 

25, 325 

1 

48,997 

56,702 

1921 

68,032 

78,082 

59,304 

38,620 

26,129 

16,877 

8, 714 

6, 751 

5.993 

5,993 

6,840 

7,520 

1922 

6,444 

3,014 

2,863 

2,878 

2,071 

2,310 

3, 720 
3,556 

3, 308 

3,376 

I 3,473 

3,458 

3,633 

1923 

4, 523 

5,980 

6, 758 

0,636 

5,774 

4, 445 

i 2,762 

1,785 

1,719 

1,997 

2,014 

1924 

2,493 

2,306 

2,173 

1,719 

2,003 

2,273 

2,917 

2,267 

2,230 

2,526 

3,106 

3, 326 

1926 

2,940 

2,336 

2,294 

2,090 

1,998 

1,913 

1,535 

1,349 

1,339 

1,112 

2,234 

1,435 

1,549 

1026 

1,820 

1 

2,354 

3,346 

3,289 

2,393 

1,697 

1,871 

1 1,813 

1 

1 1,929 

2,814 

3,166 


Odd Storage Report Section. 
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xm rtmm&oxi bw AomcMjtmms, mm 

T 4 l»ia& 447. — Shmp^ kmh^ mnd muUm: ^ tmd nmi 

by mmthi, l^tS 

Item Vnlt j Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


InaiMOted slaughttf Tliausands..-. 1,039 888 1,169 804 8fi9 1,061 1,043 

Caceasaes condemaed.. do,... 111111 I 

AfWece live areig*A B^ds 87 88 87 86 79 76 78 

Avaraga dresaed we^t do 41 42 41 41 38 37 1>8 

Tatal dressed we4m (oar^ 
cass, not including can- 

denMied) 1,000 pounds.. 42.684 40^945 47,611 4Q,318 36,727 89,818 37,935 

Stpraflo first o4 month, fresh 

lamb and mutton do 1,820 2;364 3,846 3,289 2,393 1,697 1,871 

PxpQitft, fresh lamb and mut- 
ton > do 49 47 38 71 199 193 293 

Imports, fresh lamb and mut- 
ton do 426 108 104 137 225 86 

Average cost for slaughter per 

K)0 pounds Dollars... 1A13 12.66 12.4$ 13.14 13,60 13.86 12.76 


Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec j 

Total or 
average 

Inspected slaughter 

Thousanda 

1,003 

1,224 

1,167 

1,039 

1,172 

12,961 

Carcasses condemned 

do 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

16 

Average live weight i 

Pounds.. 

77 

77 

79 

82 

83 1 

81 

Average dressed weight 1 

Total dressed weight (car- 
cass, not including con- 
demned) 

do 

37 

87 

38 

38 

39 j 

39 

1,000 pounds.. 

40,260 

46,607 

43,892 

39,737 

46,354 

600,883 

Storam first of month, fresh 
lamb and mutton 

do 

1,813 

1,929 

2; 234 

2,814 

3, 166 

2,394 

Exports, fresh lamb and mut- 


.ton » 

Imports, fresh lamb and mut- 

do 

136 

79 

48 

42 

36 

1,230 

ton 

Average cost for slaughter per 

do 

Dolters 

126 

369 

661 

418 

760 

3,305 

190 pounds - 

12.79 

12.71 

12.51 

11.97 

1 

11.81 

12.86 


Divl^on of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Weights and storage holdings from reports of the Cold Storage Report Section; exports and 
imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


I InctuiUng reexports. 

Table 448 . — Mutton: I ntemcUional trade^ average 1911-1913^ annual 1933-1925 
[Thousand pounds — i. e., 000 omitted] 



Divisioii of StatistLcal and lliatarlcal Eeaearcfa. Ofi^cial sources. 

» Year beginning July 1. « Not separately stated. 


* Six months. 



FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS im 

WOOL 

Table 449. — TTodi, raw: Preduciionj imports^ exports ^ and apparent consumption. 

United States, 1910-19^ 

[Thousands pounds— 1. e., OOO omitted] 



Production 

Im- 

pertsi 

Reex- 
ports 1 

Net 

Imports 

Exports 

of 

Excess 

of 

Appar- 

ent 

con- 

sump- 

tion 

Year 

Ftaeee 

Pulled 

Total 

domes- 

tic 

wool 

imports 
over all 

1 exports » 

1910 

281,363 

: 40,000 

321,363 

180; 135 

9,055 

171,080 

>48 

171,032 

492; 395 

1911 

277,548 

41,000 

41,500 

318, 648 

165,923 

3,511 

152, 412 


152, 412 

470; 9G0 

1912 

262,643 

304.043 

238,118 

1, 816 

236,302 


236,302 

540; 345 

1913 

262; 676 

43,600 

206,175 

161,681 

256,601 

3,880 

147, 721 

*77 

147,644 

443,819 

1914 

247, 192 

43,000 

290, 192 

6,342 

260, 159 

>336 

249,828 

640, 015 

1916 - 

24 A 726 

40,000 

285, 726 

402,611 j 

2,081 

400,530 

*8,158 

392, 372 

678,098 

1916 

244,890 

43,000 

288490 

442; 650 

2, 128 

440, 622 

3,919 

436,603 

725,093 

1917 

1918 

241, 892 
266,870 

40.000 

42.000 
48,300 

281,892 

208,870 

296,258 

287,079 

4)6,137 , 
447,426 

1,272 
452 1 

414, 865 
446, 674 
433,647 
242, 512 

1,827 

413,038 
446, 567 
430; 807 
233,666 

694,930 
746, 437 
729,065 
620, 746 

1919 

249,968 

244,179 

438,782 

254,005 

5,234 

12,393 

2,840 

8,845 

1920 

42,000 

1921__ 

238,129 

48,500 

283,629 

316,605 

1,562 

315,053 

1,927 

313, 126 

696, 765 

1922- - 

22J, 713 
225,696 

42,000 

263, 7)3 

366,638 

4,225 
23, 567 

362, 314 

453 

361,861 

625, 574 

1923- - 

42,500 

268.196 

388,345 

384,788 

535 

364,253 

632, 449 

]924_ 

236,875 

43,800 

1 

279,376 

26^665 

27,476 

235, 170 ^ 

809 

234,860 

514,244 

1925 

246»662 

46,800 

292,362 

336,646 

7,087 

320,550 

273 

329,286 

621, 048 

1926 preliminary 

260,901 

, 50,000 

310,901 ! 

1 

290,461 

i 

14,082 j 

1 

286,370 

292 1 

1 

285,078 

1 

505, 979 


Division of Marketing Livestock, Meats, and Wcwl. Production figures 1910-1613 from the National 
Association of Wool Manufaeturers; 1914-1926 from the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; imports 
and exports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Hair of Augora goat, alpaca, and other like animals included in imports and reexports prior to 1914 and 
In exports for all 3 rear 8 . 

Exports for fiaeal years ended June 30 of the years shown. 
i Included in all other articles. 

^ No transactions. 



Table 450 . — Wooly fleece: Estimated production, hy States, 1920-1926 
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1925 
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§Sf§S 


rm 

sa«s| 
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||3Si?3« 

c § 

. 7 
397 

5 

374 

1,786 


670 

744 

276 

570 

295 

gwcqjDg 

O C4 — 1 © — « 


i 

IIKSSS” 

7 

371 

5 

364 

1,749 


imm 

197 

2 

71 

304 

430 


1 

— 

1923 

i«iSa33« 

Si 

7 

361 

6 

404 

1,734 

mm 

Si*§8 



I 

1922 

Thou- 

sands 

78 

18 

37 

14 

2 

00 ^ t- — 1 w 

i 

^n»<2o«55 

liEis 


© 


1921 

hi 

9 

427 

8 

430 

1,778 

isiss 

741 

970 

212 

623 

259 


©©QCSIOO 
©— t © Iftg 


1920 

I'SgfJBS” 

SI" 

10 

477 

9 

458 

1,914 


775 

1, 032 
353 
686 
311 


82 

21 

68 

53 

644 
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1920 

C? *<f CO — < — 1 
^ cd <d r-^ «c «5 
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C^<D©^ — I 
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i 

_ ©or-c?e<> 

S . *0 1-1 b- © rH 

43 

3,081 

32 

2,730 

14,760 

© © © © '«** 
® s 

cd edc'^ cl* cd 

5,440 

5,250 

2,772 

4,714 

2,175 

1,679 

12 

472 

1,630 

2,311 

304 

45 

139 

144 

3,278 


1925 

1,000 

lbs. 

526 

102 

252 

68 

12 

c4 

3,562 
3, 419 
7, 416 
2,250 
3,151 

mm 

cd c4 i.f 04“ 

1,656 

12 

439 

1,485 

2,272 

O © — c *^ © 
^ '.t* CO ^ e4 

cfS 

0 

i 

1,000 

lbs. 

493 

94 

277 

67 

12 

^S?og| 

c4 c4r^ 

3,391 

3,334 

6,880 

2,109 

2,886 

© © CO © op 
CO 23 © CO © 

idcd'r-T'itr-r 

1,399 

12 

433 

1,398 

2,236 

284 

4t7 

143 

137 

2,880 

:§ 

§ 

1923 

^ © © W CO CO 

» . r~ o »o i- — 1 
<5 ao — 1 CS 

40 

2,599 

36 

2,990 

13,699 

3,3S) 

2,978 

6,478 

2,131 

2,645 

es CO -^ ■❖ © 
»d id — ?■ ■af 04 

1,231 

12 

479 

1,401 

2,361 

317 

49 

165 

148 

2,889 


1922 

1,000 

Ws. 

484 

113 

270 

84 

12 

48 

2,797 
42 
3,073 
13, 120 

3,204 
3, 078 
6, 256 
2, 278 
2,781 

5,226 
5,520 
1, 398 
4, 484 
1,875 

1, 676 
12 
479 
1,-387 
2,274 

of 


1 

8 .gs^gjgS 

54 
2,989 
50 
3,053 
13, 691 

3,499 

3,578 

6,346 

2,520 

3,066 

5,632 

6,596 

1,654 

4,548 

1, 891 

1,939 

19 

476 

1,457 

2,274 

cf 


1 

1,000 

lbs. 

670 

160 

402 

104 

18 

58 

3,387 

58 

3,206 

14,929 

3,485 

3,868 

7,020 

2,960 

2,904 

5,968 

7,121 

1,948 

4,802 

2,332 

2,236 

13 

500 

1,478 

2,295 

336 

1 76 

186 
159 
3,027 
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YISABBOOE OF AOMCTJUnimh 19M 
Tabls 451. — Wool: Estimated toorld production in^^reeme^ wemge tWB-i9iS^ annucA 
[Tboosaod pounds— i. WS oaittod] 


Country 

Average, 

1909-19131 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926, pre- 
limJiuury 

NOBTX AND CBNTBAL AHEBICA 






Canada 

18,188 

15,639 

15, 112 

16,653 

*18,200 

Newfoundland 

200 

217 

217 

217 

(217) 

United States: 





Fleece 

272,248 

224.330 

242,405 

253,907 

269,054 

Pulled 

41,400 

42, 600 
2,070 

43,800 

46,800 

*50,000 

Mexico 

7,000 

2,590 

1,740 

1,700 

Hawaii - 

359 

261 ! 

260 

260 

(260) 

(760) 

Central American and West Indies 

1,000 

750 

760 

760 

Total North America, Central America, 






and West Indies 

335,390 

285,670 

306, 130 

319, 130 

338,980 

SOUTH AMERICA 






Peru - 

8,130 

10,460 

11,630 

10,050 

laooo 

Chile 

17, 555 

30,400 

29,300 

22,500 

(22,500) 

Brazil 

35,000 

18,669 

19,000 

19,467 

19,000 

Uruguay ♦ 

138, 101 

100,000 

91,000 

324,000 

116,000 

117,000 

Argentina * 

332,321 

341, 713 

313,000 

320,000 

Falkland Islands 

4, 821 

4,466 

4, 381 

4,400 

(4,400) 

Other 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

(5,000) 

Total, South Araoricii 

536, a30 

610, 710 

484,310 

490,420 

497,900 

^ EUROPE 






Iceland 

2,083 

1, 637 

1,866 

1,860 

(1,860) 

United Kingdom « 

136, 021 

101,965 

104,668 

109, 853 

115, 000 

Norway 

5,840 

5, 950 

5,880 

2,172 

5,940 

(5. 940) 
(2,200) 

Sweden 

3, 375 

2,700 

2,200 

Denmark 

3,488 

2,110 

1,720 

1,486 

1, 340 

Nethorls^nds 

8, 566 

6,100 

6, 842 

5,842 

6,000 

Belgium 

1,060 

825 

850 

840 

(840) 

France 

81,600 

41,750 

42, 360 

43, 410 

44,970 

Spain 

77,972 

95, 337 

91,260 

90,821 

98,730 

Portugal 

6,960 

6,680 

6,620 

8,560 

(6, 560) 

Italy 

61,000 

55, 000 

55, 100 

55 , 100 

(65, 100) 

Switzerland-- 

355 

470 

440 

410 

372 

Germany 

43,893 

48,980 

61,960 

60, 470 

41,830) 

Austria 

1,323 

2,600 

2,043 

1.900 

(1,900 

Czechoslovakia 

5, 818 

4,300 

4, 300 

6, 300 

(0, 300) 

Hungary 

16,842 

11,111 

12, 699 

13, 234 

13,200 

Yugoslavia 

35,600 

35, 527 

27,720 

28,640 

(28, 640) 

Greece 

20,010 

19,244 

18,200 

17, 100 

16. 100 

Bulgaria I 

29,100 

27,800 

26,600 

2% 450 

25,400 

Rumania 

45,600 

50,600 

52,800 

54,940 

53,100 

Lithuania 

3, 690 

4,520 

4, 473 

4, 660 

(4, 660) 

Latvia 

2,690 

4,020 

3, 371 

3, 190 

3, 110 

Estonia 

1,409 

1, 930 

1,787 

2,090 

1,930 

Pobrnd 

13, 420 

7,310 

7,500 

7,700 

7,900 

Finland 

5,300 

6,200 

6,900 

5,900 

(5,900) 

Russia 1 

139, 190 

87,700 

106, 377 

117,380 

116,000 

Other . 

500 

500 

500 

600 

(600) 

Total, Europe 

736,600 

631, 670 

644, 010 

063, 770 

665,380 


i Average for years 1909-1913 wherever possible, otherwise for auy year or yeare within or near this period 
for which statistics are available. 

a Estimated for total wool dip on basis of number of sheep and lambs in June, 1926. 

3 Unofficial estimate based on increase in number of sheep and lambs slaughtered. 

< Average 1909-1913, 1923, and 1924 export calendar y^ars. Estimate for 1925 and 1926 furnished by com- 
mercial attach^, Sept. 18, 1926, and Consul O. Oaylord Marsh, Oct. 7, 1926. 

« Avem^ 1909-1913. Estimates furnished by Consul Henry Rol)ertson from La Prensa of Aug. 18, 1919* 
Also published in “ The Economic Development of the Ai^entine Republic in Last Fifty Years,’' 1919, by 
Ernesto TomquiwSt & Co. (Figures based on exports and domestic consumption.) Year 1923, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Mar. 20, 1924; year 1924, official exports Octobw to September, 1924-25. stocks and estimated 
domestic consumption; year 1^26, exports Octolxir-September from Review of River Plate, stocks and 
domestic consumption (offldal exports for last few months not available); year 192 ^ estimate based on 
estimate for 1926 and information funiished by Assistant Commercial Attache H. B. MacKensio, Oct. 
20, 1926, indicating an increase in production of about 8,000 bales over 1925. 

» Estimates of Yorkshire Observer. These have been used instead of official figures as comparable esti- 
zxiatRs are available for all years. 

f Estimates tor present territory based on official statistics for years 1909-1913; irear 1924, official estimate 
from L'Bconoraie de L’tJnlon des R. S. S. 1926, p. 290; other years based on numbers of sheep and average 
weight of fleece; 1926, based on infonnatlon from Economic Life, Nov. 3, 19^6, that procurement of wo<fl 
In Russia in 1926 is 1 per cent below 1926, 
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T^Bii£i451. — rW&ol: EsUmaied wcHd production in ^eactyoottuat 1909--191$, anmud 

i 9$$-19^6 — Contlauad 


iThauaaud potmds-^i. e., 000 omitted! 


Country 

Average, 

1009-1913 

1923 

1024 

1925 

^ 1926, pre- 
liminary 

' AJiUCA 

Morocco 

0,650 
35,221 
2,370 
570 
4,345 
157, 090 
100 
8,620 
2,700 
2,000 

21,660 

17,866 

6,000 

1,900 

3,106 

187,290 

147 

10,265 

881 

2,000 

H07O 

33,000 

4,930 

1,540 

4,416 

185,200 

197 

12; 600 
880 
2,000 

88,200 
41,000 
4,600 
1,330 
A 185 
200,000 
181 
12,900 
880 
2,000 

(28,20(^ 

45.000 
3,310 
(1,330) 
4,900 

190,000 

200 

13.000 
(880) 

(2,000) 

Tunis 

French West Africa 

Sgypt 

Ui^dxi of Soath Africa 

South West Africa (Prot.) 

Basutoland - 

Madagascar 

Other 

Total Africa - 

ASIA 

Turkey » - 

223,270 

251,760 

269,730 

295,370 

288,820 

60,000 

13,400 

12,146 

5.000 
17, 120 
65,000 
61,360 
37,318 

1.000 

1 36.900 

1 8,100 

18,000 
4,960 

15.000 
67,074 

49.000 
46,948 

LOOG 

82, 100 
10,000 
19i0x) 1 
4,400 

15.000 

60.000 
65, 100 
64,710 1 

1,000 ■ 

35,600 

8,600 

13.000 
3,300 

15.000 

68.000 
57, 700 
66,820 

1,000 

35,000 

6,000 

(13.000) 
3,500 

(16. 000) 
(68,000) 
57,100 
(56,820) 

(1,000) 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

Pei^ 

Syria 

Afrihanistan 

India - 

Russia ^ - 

China « 

Other 

Total Asia../. 

OCAANIA 

Australia - 

272,340 

246,080 

270, 310 1 

258,000 

255,420 

727,709 

179,942 

100 

590,820 

208,979 

1 100 

Jf>729,243 

208,269 

100 

770, 000 
200, 381 
100 

i 11775,000 
: 203A)00 

New Zealand 

Other 

Total Oceania 

907, 750 

799,900 

937, 610 

970,480 

978,000 

Estimated world total 

Estimates of U, S. Dept. Com 

Estimates of Natl. Assoc. Wool Mfgrs 

3,011,280 
3,231,477 
2, 906, 860 

2, 726. 600 
2, 719, 453 
2, 720, 840 

2,911,110 
2, 836, .539 
2,720,070 

13 2,^, 160 
2, 802, 416 
2, 826, 498 

r»37<»C^ 


DiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. 

In this table the main object has been to ascertain the correct trend of wool production In recent years 
compared with pre-war in the world and in the separate countnes. Estimates for all years are for present 
boundaries. In compiling this table a careful study has been made of estimates and methods of estimating 
used by the United States Department of Agriculture in compiling the world wool production for the years 
1901-1906 published in the Yearbook for 1908 whidh forms the ba»s of many estimates used by the United 
States DepEurtment of Commerce and the National Association of Wool Manufacturers in compiling their 
wofid wool tables since that date. Careful attention has also been given to the estimates of these last two 
agencies. Official estimates have been used wherever available. In most cases these official estimates are 
not actual censuses but estimates obtained by multiplying the number of slieep on hand at a given date by a 
more or less accurate average weight of fleece per sheep and per lamb, which may or may not have been 
df tennined by commercial eicperience, and in some cases includes estimates for pulled wool: that is, wool 
obtained from slaughtered sheep. Comparatively fow countries publish official estimafos. In the absence 
of official estimate the commercial ostimatos as furnisbed by agricultural or commercial representotivos of 
the United Stat^-s in fondgn countries have been used. These not being available, estimates for some 
countries have been obtained by using exports alone, or exports, stocks, and domestic consumption. For 
other countries estimates have been obtained by multiplying the number of sheep on hand by an average 
weight per fleece as obtained from official sources or from United States Oovemment representatives abroad. 
The trend of wool production is assumed to follow in general that of sheep as there is probably not a very 
groat variation in the average weight of fleece from year to year except in countries having great climatic 
changes. 

Estimates for present territory based on official statistics for years 1909-1913; year 1924, official esti- 
mate from L'Economie de L'Union des R. S. S. 1925, p. 290; other years based on numbers of sheep and 
average weight of fleece; 1926, based on information from Economic Life, Nov. 3, 1926, that procurement 
of wool in Russia in 1926 is 1 per cent below 1925. 

8 Small amount now produced in Euxopean Turkey included. Estimates of wool production based on 
oflicial sheep and wool data for 1907 and 1 909 and average weight of fleece. A rough approximate estimate for 
present boundaries prewar has been obtained by subtracting production in territory lost in Balkan war of 
1913 and the World War. Other production figures based on estimate of the number of sheep in the terri- 
tory. 

» Exports of sheeps' wool only. 

Omclal estimalo according to revised method of estimating wool production in Australia, obtained 
from Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Juno, 1926, and also reported by the Australian corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, Sept. 23, 1920, p. 397. In 1924, for which year both estimates are 
available, this is an increase of 5 i>er cent over figure obtained by old method. 

Estimates furnished by Australian corrospohdont to the Manchester Guardian, Sept. 23, 1926, p. 397, 
who states that they are reliable estimates obtained from official sources and ba^d on now method of esti- 
mating In his statement they are compared with the revised 1924 figure as officially published. Losses in 
Queensland are taken into account in making 1926 estimate. 

u Those totals include revised estimates for Australia according to new method of making estimates of 
wool production. The revision in Australia in 1924 increased production for that year 5 per cent. If the 
figures for previous years were raised 5 per cent, then 36,000,000 pounds would be added to tho 1900-1013 
average and 30,000,000 to 1923. 
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Tablb 452 . — Stocks of wooly topSy and noils held by dealers and mamtfacturers in 

United Statesy 19$0-1920 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Date 


lleld by dealers 



Held by manutocturers 


Qrease 

Scoured 

Pulled 

Tops 

Neils 

Grease 

Scoured 

Pufied 

Tops 

Noils 

1920 

Jan. 1 

162,003 

24, 030 

17, 907 

4,736 

3, 893 

152,089 

20,030 

6,302 

13, 876 

7,316 

Apr. 1 

123, 247 

20, 279 

17,710 

3,646 

4,306 

139,333 

24, 412 

9,339 

14,328 

8, 670 

July 1 

144, 837 
179, 370 

27, 963 
29,988 

15,207 

11,229 

4,487 

5,564 

6,041 

4,754 

112,434 
79, 762 

23,078 
16, 612 

6,762 
7, 6m 

15,439 

16,839 

9,002 

9,124 

Oct. 1 

1921 











Jan. 1 — 

188,822 

27, 814 

14,352 

6,616 

6,434 

119, 766 

17,291 

6, 896 

18,861 

9,991 

Apr. 1 

394,801 

22, 807 

15,606 
12, 127 

7,623 

3,690 

165, 308 

18, 442 
18,042 

11,296 

19,325 

20,247 

9,316 

July 1 

170,684 

19,703 

4,883 

4,139 

164, 713 

10, 787 

8,101 

Oct. 1 

181, 674 

19, 480 

11,201 

4,006 

3,009 

180,727 

19,736 

10, 484 

23, 184 

7,463 

1922 » 











Jon. 1 

102, 3S4 

13, 468 

9,222 

^969 

2,866 

2,463 

171, 697 

21,097 

9, 312 
10, 419 . 

17, 636 

7, 136 

Apr. 1___ 

70, 416 
160, 523 

10, 995 

2,296 

1,373 

171,626 

25,406 

18,029 

7,176 

July 1 - 

13, 447 

6,988 

7,334 

2,627 

1,619 

166, 810 

22, 201 

9,642 

20,720 

6,709 

Oct. 1 

176,377 

16, 521 

3,827 

2,696 

191, 361 

20,386 

8,686 

19, 227 

6,904 

1923 » 











Jan. 1 

1.34, 044 

22, 150 

11,106 

3, 668 

6,168 

193, 492 

20,596 

8, 824 

20, 211 

7,644 

Apr. 1 

126,168 

24, 734 

13, 603 

8, 378 

6, 378 

176, 422 

21, 787 

11,930 

18,402 

8,247 

July 1 

186, 729 

21,075 

13, 126 

6, 126 

6, 977 

161, 436 

18,464 

11, 14^ 

16,679 

8, 364 

Oct. 1 

176, 843 

21, 679 

10, 631 

8,186 

5,676 

130, 936 

15,992 

8,960 

16, 998 

7, 511 

1924 1 

1 










Jan. 1 

1 144, 014 

16,605 

7, 700 

2,988 

3, 783 

121, 173 

16, 947 

8, 971 
7,669 

16, 543 

7,206 

Apr. 1 

1 100,846 

16, 239 

9, 661 

4,172 

1, 806 

124,346 

15,310 

17, 141 

6,828 

July 1 

1 154, 931 

12, 840 

8,829 

4,461 

983 

126, 985 

13, 987 

6,140 

10, 323 

6, 669 

Ocl. 1 

132,953 

12, 544 

7,475 

3,869 

1, 994 

129, 330 

15, 166 

6,747 

16, 662 

4,867 

1925 1 




3,285 







Jan. 1 

1 98,712 

18,380 

9,799 

2,583 

113,026 

15, 315 

7, 368 

16, 258 

6,7.9 

Apr. 1 

65,912 

16, 819 

12, 624 

2,764 

2,412 

95, 122 

15,437 

7,035 

15,921 

6,020 

July 1 

H7, OM 

15,039 

11, 267 

2,571 

3,292 

95, 021 

16,4.55 

7, 381 

15, 252 

5,463 

Oct. 1 

136,043 

16,809 

9,715 

2,240 

2,704 

102, 261 

13,021 i 

6,623 

15,880 

6,207 

1926 1 











Jan. 1 

117, 726 

14, 658 

10, 652 

2,428 

2,407 

97, 162 

12, 06(i 

7, 852 

15,346 

6, 121 

Apr. 1 

97, 552 

15,053 ! 

12, 360 

2, C92 

2, 641 

95, 102 

14,358 

7, 408 

1 15, 188 

6, 184 

July 1 

182,685 

12,204 , 

10,141 ! 

2,438 

3, 090 

91, 852 

12, 640 

6,877 

14, 104 

5, 633 

Oct. 1 

166,380 

12, 810 

8,709 

2,310 

2,769 

90,992 

12,407 

0,376 

! 10,771 

5,047 


Division of Statistical and Ilistprical Research. Compiled from Wool Stock Reports issued quarterly 
by the Bureau ol Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of the Census. Stocks held by the Government 
are not included. 

1 Figures do not include estimates for firms net reporting. 
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Tablh 45S.-~Wool: Consumption in United States, by classes, l 0 l 8 - 19 Se 

(Tboosaad pounds— i. e., OW omitted] 

GREASE 


Year 

Combing 

Clothing 

Carpet 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

1 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

combing 

1 

1 Foreign 
filling 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Av. 1021-1925 

163,843 i 

198, 108 

19, 094 

6, 329 

1 62,977 

52,851 

172,037 

220,264 

1918 

164, m 

217, 671 

17,845 

17,360 

* 16,414 

15, 763 

182, 723 

207, 038 

1919 

192,936 

172, 340 

i 20, 995 

11, 869 

I 24, 672 

28, 747 

203, 931 

237, 634 

1920_ 

134, 824 

172, 646 

17,914 

1 11,907 

28,350 

28, 304 

152, 738 

241,263 

1921 

169, 340 

117, 704 

20,213 

11,134 

22 , m 

27, '291 

179,583 

179,097 

1922 

210, 142 

87,061 

26,750 

8,344 

1 58, 797 

51,064 

236, 892 

205,806 

]923_. 

111, 491 

109,640 

17,487 

7,072 

1 72, 231 

63,215 

128,981 

312,058 

1924. 

162, OfiO 

, SI, 635 

16, 483 

1 3,608 

61,042 

60, 047 

108, 443 

199, 232 

1925 

135, 278 

84. 598 

16, 506 

! 1, 586 

66. 848 

62, m 

i50, 784 

205,069 

1920 

126, m 

99, 741 

1 6, 716 

1,033 

45, O'M 

60, 208 

1 142,309 

203,186 


SCOURED 


Av. 1921-1925 

6,939 

3, 335 

41,224 

17,630 

860 

! 4, 137 

I 

1 48, 1153 

26,963 

1018 

ii,o:« 

16,623 

30, 406 

64, 846 

1,177 

2, 777 

41, 499 

85, 423 

1919 

6, 707 

4, 520 

30,902 

28,662 

1, 279 

4, 497 

36, 069 

38,868 

1920... 

6. 906 

6,492 

30. 263 

22, 828 

1, 359 

I 5,043 

30, 169 

36, 322 

1921 

7,074 

3, 040 

34, 030 

18, 236 

. r:;o 

' 4, 147 1 

41,704 

20,063 

1922. 

8,374 

2, 763 

47, r.47 

19.347 

1, 285 

6, tlO I 

65, 921 

, 28, 795 

1923 

7, 051 

3, 774 

42, 606 

21, 900 

1,010 

4,914 

49, 667 

31,607 

1924 

6,804 

3, 409 

40, 718 

16, 089 

633 

3, 122 

4fi, 622 

23,163 

1925- 

6,393 1 

3,698 

40, 72(J 

12, 56S 

843 

3,091 

47, 113 

; 20,200 

1926 

5,189 

3, 650 

37, 436 

1 

10,609 

501 

3, 743 

42, 624 

IS, 463 


PULLED 


Av. 1921-1926 

7, 825 

1, 288 

ft, 618 

1,351 

1 1,940 

4, 570 

17, 373 

9,149 

1918.... 

9^ 977 

2,685 

8,407 

2,918 

179 

1, 277 

18, 474 

7^059 

1919... 

9,707 

537 

8,809 

944 

321 

2, 224 

18, 616 

4,026 

1920... 

7,614 

675 

6,116 1 

714 . 

420 

2, 499 

13, G30 

4, .308 

1921 

9, 445 

1, 125 

11,024 

1,052 1 

1, 149 

2. 680 

20, 469 

0,006 

1922.. 

9, 609 

960 

9,840 

1, 485 

2,264 

3,415 

19, 449 

8,124 

1923 

8, 052 

1,023 

8,315 

2,080 

2,884 

5,409 

10, 367 

12,296 

1924 

5, 852 

7a5 

9,492 

],241 

1, 062 

4, 707 

16» 344 

7,703 

1926 

6, 165 

1, 728 

9, 071 

895 

2, 361 

6, 640 

15, m 

11,014 

1926... 

7, 393 

2,449 

8,339 

680 

3, 752 

9, 163 

16, 732 

16,044 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resciirch. Oempiled from Wool Consumption Reports issued 
montWy by the Bureau of Aijricultural Economics, January, 1918-Aprii, 1922; and by tbo Bureau ol tho 
Census, May, 1922-December, 1926. 
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TABim 464. — TTooi; IniertuUional trade, apera^e 190^1918, annuad 1988^1988 

(Thousand pauzid»-«i QOO omiUsd] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1926, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

jnmcirAL exfoeting 









COUNTSIES 









Algeria 

2,445 

19,871 

4,007 

2i’m1 

2,801 

19,485 

2,906 

20,^ 

Argentina 

214 

328,204 

381 

297,618 

195 

209,848 

194 

249,777 

Australia 

324 

676,679 

*6,889 

724,081 

*2,946 

559,396 

>1,784 

073,174 

Bra»ll.-. 

*511 

*2,969 

>1,249 

4,765 

>723 

7, 877 

6,446 

4,982 

British India- 

23,721 

56,496 

23,854 

37,719 

28,062 

51,458 

*6,600 

*49,775 

Chile 

1,247 

28,223 

228 

28,064 

300 

27,382 



China. 


42^684 


56^A62 

309 

74^206 

859 

67; 323 

Greece — 

281 

'294 

613 

749 

1, 387 

1* 241 

Hungary 


i 

1,180 

7,973 

lijJ24 

ii' ajw 

1, 174 

14, 714 

Irish^Free State 



1,347 

15, 666 

1,331 

10 051 

Morocco 


8,607 


14, 540 

15^594 

13 246 

New Zealand 

168 

191, 801 

213 

217 MR 

56 

206 190 

116 

206; 727 

Persia 

« 2, 763 

10;023 

1,743 

8,023 

2,846 

12,272 

Peru 

‘3 

9,333 

51 

li;087 

13i861 


10,A63 

Spain - 

2,446 

28,505 

3,104 

14;214 

2,368 

17,666 

2,795 

e; 618 

union of South Africa 

7 

164,633 

201 

179, 475 

70 

188; 261 

166 

220,176 

Uruguay 


139, 178 


06,051 


96,087 


891442 

PSINCIPAL IMPORTING 


• 




COUNTRIES 









Austria 



19,084 1 

1,894 

15,734 

1,722 

14,118 

1,513 

Austria-Hungary 

63,942 

9,622 

Belgium 

300,367 

196,440 

. m, 775 ' 

87,698 

161, 174 

66,020 

99,788 

24,122 

Bulgaria 

» 1, 485 

* 117 

5,441 

(.h 

3,206 

(h 

2,961 

>1 

Canada 

7,794 

1,323 

21,099 

6^318 

15,389 

6,320 

13,501 

6,351 

CrechoslovaMa 



38,284 

3, 786 

67, 610 

8, 204 

62 427 

7 Axa 

Denmark 

2,337 

1, 124 

3, 357 

342 

2^444 

' 582 

L706 

XrtO 

285 

Finland 

1,794 

; 30 

3,093 

*54 

3,311 

>7 

1, 748 

* 56 

France 

601,628 

. 84, 973 

679,280 

46,062 

403, 756 1 

38,631 

539,904 

34,918 

Germany 

481,988 

42,817 

293,607 

19,264 

326, 274 1 

26,529 

299,263 

19,286 

Italy 

30,146 

3,933 

77,188 

5,208 

78, 319 

6,020 

77, 016 

5,304 

Japan 

17, 921 


69, 455 


70,744 


82, 322 


Netherlands 

31,991 

^ 362 

12, 573 

^665 

12,567 

2,m 

8,274 

1,819 

Norway 

3, 044 

123 

3,453 

534 

2,725 

717 

1,913 

368 

Poland 



4!^ 325 

885 

30, 308 

2, 680 

23, 939 

2, 219 

Rumania 

2, 473 

3, 638 

4,876 

4 

j’llS 

161 

*970 

638 

Russia 

106, 184 

32,400 

> 18, 287 

108 

*36, 236 

> 3, 478 

>41,277 

>12,069 

Sweden 

7, 207 

149 

11, 147 

266 

10, 625 

276 

11,326 

158 

Switzerland 

11, 211 

338 

15, 694 

186 

14,227 

161 

14,867 

69 

United l^ngdom. 

506, 167 

41, 164 

360,831 

57, 821 

435, 738 

52,314 

414, 172 

63,776 

United States.. 

203,298 

746 

394,250 

535 

268,213 

309 

339,253 

! 273 

Yugoslavia 



11, 986 

> 313 

10 061 

2 

I ^ 209 

> 29 

Other countries 

6, 509 

35,047 

7, 355 

34, 164 

8^ 108 

36,528 

8,973 

23,029 

Total 

2, 422, 255 

2, 190, 042 j 

2, 200, 913 

1, 966, 784 

2, 118, 790 

1, 828, 636 

2, 087, 337 

1, 867, 654 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sourcevS except where otherwise noted. 

Wool " in this table includes wfished, unwashed, scoured, pulled wool, slipe, anu all other animal fibers 
included in the United States clas-sification of wool. The following items have been considered as not 
within tills classification: Carded, combed, dyed wool, flocks,* sheep, lamb, and goat skins with hair on, 
mill waste, noils, and tops, 

1 Year beginning July 1. « Three-year average 

2 International Yearbook of Agricultural biaiistics. « Less than 500 pounds. 

* Four-year average. ? One year only. 

* Sea trade only. 
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Table 466 . — Wool (uMMukid); MtiiDteUed price per pound, received by prodxtcere 

United States, 1910-19B6 


Year 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo, 

Weight* 
ed av- 
erage 

Average: 

CeviU 

CtnU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

GtiUs 

Cents 

CiTltS 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910-1913 

19.2 

19.2 

19.2 

1&2 

17.9 j 

17.3 

17.8 

17.5 

17.0 

10.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.6 

1914-1920 

36.0 

36.2 

87.8 

37.2 

38.2 

38.2 

87.8 

37.7 

37.4 

37.2 

30.9 

37.2 

37.6 

1921-1926 

30.6 

31.6 

32.6 1 

82.2 

82.2 

32.3 

82.0 j 

31.1 

31.5 ! 

31.9 

32.6 

34.0 

32.1 

1910 

24.6 1 

24.6 

24.9 j 

22.3 j 

22.8 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

17.7 

18.1 

17.9 

17.8 

20.5 

1911 

17.8 ' 

17.3 

16. 8 ' 

16.7 ; 

14.7 

16.5 

15.4 

16.0 

15.0 

15.5 

16.6 

15.5 

15.0 

1912 

16.3 

16.3 

16.9 1 

17.3 

17.8 

18.7 

18.9 

18.8 

18.7 

las 

18.6 

18.6 

lai 

1913 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

16.6 

16.9 

16.8 

15.8 

15.6 

15.6 

16.1 

16.4 

1914 

15.7 

15.7 

]6.4 

16.8 

17.2 

18-4 

las 

18.7 

18.6 

18.0 

18.1 

18.6 

17.7 

1015 

18.6 1 

20.2 

22.8 1 

22.7 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 

22.7 

22.7 

23.3 

22.8 

1016.- 

23.3 

24.2 

25.9 

26.3 

28.0 

28.7 

28.6 

29.0 

28.4 

2a7 

29.4 

30.8 

27.9 

1917 

aL8 

32.7 

36.7 1 

38.8 

43.7 

49.8 

54.8 

54.8 

54.2 

65.5 

55 9 

58.2 

47.8 

1918 

6ai 

67.1 1 

60.0 1 

60.0 

68 2 

57.4 

67.5 

57.4 

67.7 

57.7 


66.2 

67.9 

1919 

65.2 

61.1 1 

51.3 

47.9 

48.0 

60.6 i 

61.8 

62.2 

61.3 

60.6 

61.0 

61.0 

80.3 

1920. 

53.8 

62.5 ! 

61.6 

61.3 

60.3 

38.6 

29.6 

28.3 

28.0 

27.5 

24.9 

21.9 

39.1 

1921 

19.6 

19.8 i 

18.9 

17.9 

16.0 

15. 4 

15.6 

15.4 

16.5 

15.8 

15.6 

16.9 

16.4 

1922. 

lao 

22.3 

26.0 

24.8 

29.0 

32.8 

82.5 

31.6 

81.6 

32.2 

33.2 

36.3 

29.8 

1923 

35.3 

35.3 

37.3 

39.2 

41.7 

41.6 

88.3 

37.0 

37.1 

36.9 

36.4 

36.2 

38.9 

1924 

36.6 

37.6 

38.2 

38.4 

37.4 

36.0 

34.3 

33.5 

35.5 

37.3 

40. 1 ' 

42.2 

36.9 

1925 

42.8 

43.2 

43.0 

40.8 

36.9 

36.7 

39.4 

38.1 

37.8 

37.2 

37.8 

39.6 

38.5 

1926 

38.9 

1 

37.7 

34.7 

33.2 

32.0 

31.4 

31.9 

31.9 

32.6 

31.6 

31.6 

30. r 

32.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estima'^es. 


Table 456, — Wool^ Territory j fine staple^ scoured: Average price per pound, 

Boston market, 1910-19^6 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

1914-1920 

1.20 

1.24 

1.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

1.28 

1.29 

1.20 

1. 27 

1.27 

1921-1925 

1.26 

l.,30 

1.28 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.23 

1.23 

1.25 

1.29 

1.32 

1.27 

1010-- 

.74 

~'73' 

.71 

.68 

.63 

,61 

.61 

.62 

.62 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.65 

mi 

.61 

.59 

.54 

.63 

.52 

.62 

.55 

.66 

.59 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.57 

1912 

.61 

.61 

,61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.64 

1913 

.66 

.64 

.59 

.56 

.55 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.53 

.63 

.62 

.66 

1914-- 

.52 

.56 

.67 

,59 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.61 

.59 

.61 

.61 

.69 

1915.- 

.63 i 

,73 

.73 

.71 

.69 ! 

.71 i 

.71 

.71 

1 .71 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.71 

1916 

.74 

,77 1 

.77 

.79 

.79 1 

.81 

.82 

.86 

.89 

.89 

.97 

1.06 

.84 

1917 

1.13 

1,23 

1.28 

1.33 

1. 38 

1.74 

1.74 

1.78 

1.81 

1.80 

1.80 

1 80 

1. 67 

1918 

1.80 

1.80 

1.83 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

3.80 

1.80 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.82 

1919 

1.60 

1.52 

1. 58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

1 2.00 

2.00 

1.78 

19201 

2.00 

2. 05 

2. 06 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.60 

1.45 

1.30 

1.20 

1 .95 

.90 

1.60 

1921 

.84 

.90 

.89 

.88 

.86 

.82 

,82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

1 .84 

.88 

.85 

1922 

.97 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.27 

1.34 

1.36 

1.31 

1.30 

1.34 

1.39 

1.40 

1.25 

1923 

1.43 

1.44 

1.44 

1.49 

1. 53 

1.50 

1.44 

1. 37 

1.32 

1. 30 

! 1.30 

1.34 

1.41 

1924 

1.37 

1.41 

1 41 

1.36 

1. 33 

1.28 

1.30 

1.36 

1.44 

1. 48 

l.^i0 

1.68 

1.42 

1925 

1. 67 

1.65 

1.68 

1.42 

1,24 

1.31 

1.37 

1. 31 

1.28 

1.32 

1. 32 

1.30 

1. 40 

1926-. 

1.28 

1.26 

1 

1.21 

1. 15 

1. 13 

1 

: 1.10 

1.14 

1. 11 

1.11 

1. 12 

1. 12 

1.08 

1. 16 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 1910-1920 data from quarterly reports of the National 
^Association of Wool Mauitfacturors. 1921-1924 data from Boston Commercial Bulletin, average of weekly , 
range. 

J Prices June-Deoember, 1920, largely nominal. 
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Table 467. — Woolf Territoryt three^oighlhs blood combingf scoured: Averctge 
wholesale price per pound on Boslon murketf 1910-19^^6 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

M^r. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average: 

1914-1920, 

Cents 

96 

Cents 

98 

Cents 

99 

CeTiis 

98 

Cents 

99 

Cerds 

100 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921-1926... 

91 

95 

95 

91 

S9 

89 

89 

91 

92 

93 

08 

^ 101 

1910 

69 

61 

60 

67 

sT 

fiT 

6^ 

57 

W 

66 

54 

53 

1911-.- 

64 

64 

62 

49 

49 

50 

60 

52 

S2 

48 

46 

48 

1912 

51 

52 

61 

61 

51 

52 

58 

58 

58 

68 

58 

58 

1913 

68 

68 

6.5 

60 

49 

48 

4S 

48 

48 

47 

46 

46 

1914 

43 

47 

47 

47 

50 

52 

52 

49 

48 

40 

51 

53 

1915 

66 

63 

66 

60 

66 

66 

66 

68 

08 

68 

67 

60 

1916 

70 

71 

71 

71 

72 

74 

76 

78 

79 

80 

87 

90 

1917 

91 

100 

102 

110 

118 

132 

132 

138 

146 

148 

148 

148 

1918... 

148 

149 

152 

162 

142 

142 

(') 

0) 

(‘) 

(0 

6) 

0 

1919 

126 

121 

121 

110 

118 

120 

128 

137 

138 

127 

130 

136 

1920 

135 

135 

131 

130 

126 

112 

99 

96 

88 

74 

66 

56 

1921 

53 

65 

55 

64 

53 

60 

51 

62 

58 

52 

54 

58 

1922 

63 

70 

77 

74 

83 

88 

88 

90 

92 

96 

99 

98 

1923 

100 

103 

105 

107 

111 

111 

109 

105 

103 

161 

104 

108 

1924 

109 

112 

112 

109 

105 

96 

97 

107 

113 

117 

124 

132 

1926... 

132 

131 

126 

110 

92 

100 

102 

102 

102 

102 

110 

109 

1026 

106 

99 

93 

88 

87 

86 

88 

90 

90 

92 

92 

90 


Division of Statistical and liistorical Besearch. Compiled from weekly quotations in Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

1 Not reported. Prices fixed by Oovernmect. 

. Table 458r. — Wool, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, ^ blood — unwashed: 
Average price per pound, Boston market, 1900-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Cents] 

Cents 

Cents 

Ce7its 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cfnts\ 

Cents 

Cents 

Vents 

Cents 

Cents 

1904-1908 

3i 

31 1 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

\ 32 

32 

31 

lt)09-1913 

31 

31 

30 

30 

28 1 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

1 29 

29 

20 

1914-1620 

62 

52 

62 

61 

61 1 

62 

64 

63 

63 

62 

‘ 62 

63 

53 

1921-1926 

60 

61 

50 

48 

47 

47 

47 

47 

48 

49 

1 t<l 

64 

49 

1900 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

26 

24 

24 



24 

26 

llKil 

24 

23 

23 

2:3 

22 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

1902 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

22 

190.3- 

26 

' 26 

25 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

1 26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

1904 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

28 

1906 

32 

31 

30 

31 

35 

36 

36 

36 

35 

3.6 

35 

34 

34 

1906-- 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

I 33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

33 

1007 

34 

34 

34 

33 

32 

32 

32 

1 33 

33 

33 

31 

30 

33 

1908 

31 

31 

30 

29 

26 

26 

26 

26 

2C 

26 

27 

28 

27 

1909.—* 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

86 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

34 

1910 

37 

37 

36 

34 

31 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

31 

1911 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

24 

26 

26 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

1912 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

31 

31 

3i 

31 

29 

1913.- 

31 

31 

30 

27 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 

26 

1914 

23 

23 

24 

24 

20 

27 

28 

28 

27 

27 

29 

30 

26 

1916 

31 

37 

38 

36 

35 

36 

37 

38 

37 i 

37 

37 

38 

36 

1916 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

41 

44 

49 

42 

1917 

48 

63 

64 

57 

61 

71 

76 

76 

77 

75 

76 

76 j 

67 

1918 

! 77 

77 

80 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

77 

1919 

76 

66 

60 

60 

60 

62 

I 72 

70 

70 

67 

68 

70 

67 

19201 

70 

70 

70 

1 66 

61 

64 

50 

45 

43 

40 

32 

30 

63 

3021 

i 

20 

30 

30 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

26 

27 

28 

82 

28 

1022 

1 37 

41 

41 

39 

43 

48 

47 

47 

48 

60 

64 

64 

46 

1923 

56 

58 

67 

58 

68 

58 

67 

56 

54 

54 

54 

66 

56 

1924 

56 

68 

58 

67 

53 

49 

50 

54 

58 

61 

64 

71 

67 

1925 

‘ 71 

70 

65 

57 

1 

60 

54 

66 

54 

62 

54 

67 

66 

58 

1926 

66 

54 

50 

1 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

47 

47 

48 


DiviBion of Statistical and Historical Research. 1900-1920, from quarterly reports of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; 1921-1926, from Boston Commercial Bulletin, average of weekly range. ^ ^ 

1 Frioes June to December, 1920, are largely nominal. 
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TABitiK 460. — Wo^l {Austrdlian scours^: Average yearly price per pound at Lon^ 
doUj New South Wales wool^ 1890-191$ 


Year 

Price 

Year 

, Price 

Year 

Price 

Year 

1 Price 

1890 

Cents 
34.70 
3^29 
30.00 
28.79 
26. 11 
25. 85 
61 

1897 

L 

CenU 
28. 12 
30.73 
36.94 

1904 

Cents 
38. 67 

1911 

Cents 
41.99 
44. 12 
48. 14 
47.40 
5a 25 
70.63 

1897 

1898 

1906 

41.21 
41. 35 
44. 34 
37. 69 
40.82 

1912 

1802 

1890 

1900 

1»1T^ 

1893 

1900 

i 37.01 

1 28.79 

1 36.00 
i 39. 75 

1907 

1914 . 

1894 

190L.- 

1908 

191 B . 

1805 

1902 

1909 

1916 . 

1896 

1903... 

1910 

43. 41 






Division of fltatistlcftl and Historical Research. Compilod from weekly quotations of the London Econ- 
omist Period of Government price control omitted. Goni’crted at par prior to 1913; other dates converted 
to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Table 460. — Wool {Australian scoured): Average monthly price per pound at Lon~ 
don, Queensland superior combing wool, 19^1-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver^ 

age 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents' 

Cents 

51.75 

Cents 
fi'l 75 

Cents 
5a 73 

Cents 

1 oaooi 

Cents 

58.87 

Cents 

]922__ 

60.90 

74. 07 

73. 38 

1 74.05 

79.19 

79. 76 



79. 66: 

79.98 

83. 81 

88.3a 

[ 03.331 

99. 87 

81.08 

1923 

101. 82 

102. 01 

100. 18 

! 99.06 

il02. 20 

101. 92 

103. 131 

102. 01 

107. 49 

107. 44 

1102. 26 

103. 30 

102.84 

1921 _..J 

102.47 

ns. 53 

113.84 

117. 85 1 

118. 11 

116.09 

116. Ml 

121. 39 

127. 31 

129.47 

134. 40 

136. 95 

12a 62 

1925. 

13a 2(> 

128. 76 

122.40 

119.38 

111.25 

111.38 

1108. 32i 

107. 26 

[107.03 

107. 75 

109.04 

104.08 

114.58 

1926 

99.35 

88.21 

1 89. 23j 

i 1 

1 91.25 

91. 25 

91. 25 

91.26 

01. 25 

92. 78 

03. 68 

91.25 

91. 25 

91.83 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearch. (^ompilcd from weekly quotations of the I^ndon 
E(tonornKst. (^-on verted at. par for 1920; other dates converted to cents per ixmnd on the basis of the montlily 
average rate of exchange as given jn Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


Table 461, — Livestock: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments 
at all public stockyards in United titates, 1915-1926 

[Thousands — i. c., 000 omitted] 


1 

Year 

1 

Cattle 

Hogs 

8heop 

Receipts 

I^OCftl 
slaughter : 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stooker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

1916 

14, 553 

7, 912 

(B 

30, 213 

24, 893 

(0 

18, 435 

' 10,254 

0) 

1916 

17, 676 

10,294 

3,ai7 

43, 205 

30, 984 

194 

20,692 

11,228 

3,277 

1917 

23,066 

13, 275 

4,803 

38,042 

25, 440 

788 

20, 216 

9, 142 

4,448 

1018 

25,295 

14, 874 

5, 013 

44, 863 

30,441 

989 

22, 4a5 

10, 260 

5,208 

1919 

24; 024 

13, 633 

6, 2K6 

44, 469 

30; 018 

902 

27, 256 

12 ; 046 

6;056 

1920 

22,197 

12,194 

4, 102 

42, 121 

26, 701 

728 

1 23,5;i8 

10, 981 

5, 180 

1921 

19, 787 

11,078 

.3,504 

41, 101 

26, 335 

499 

I 24, 168 

12,858 

3,095 

1922 

33, 217 

12, 435 

4, 929 

1 44, m7 

28,737 

593 

22, .364 

10, 669 

4, 167 

1923 

23, 211 

13, 030 

4,553 

\ 55, 330 

36, 172 

820 

22,025 

10, 271 

4,478 

1924 

23,695 

13,850 

3. 900 

55, 414 

35. 188 

497 

22, 201 

10, 399 

4,679 

1925 

24,067 

14, 462 

3,823 

43,929 

27. t>65 

532 

22,100 

10, 399 

4,332 

1926- 

23, 872 

14, 350 

3,712 

39, 772 

, 24,680 

917 

23, 868 

11, 387 

4,623 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Divi- 
sion of Livestock, Moats, and Wool. Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stock- 
yards for local slaughter. 

* Ca)inplete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly oa disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 
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T4JIU 462 . — LweMaok ^Umghter MMiHics: Saure^s of supply^ da^fimltim 
sla^§kUr coUSf weights, and yid<Uy i9M ^ 

CATTLE 



Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Sex eiaesifioation 

Aver- 

f^e 

Aver- 

Dress- 

ed 

weight 

as 

By-product 
(on basis of 
weight) 

yield 

live 

Month 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

souroes 

Bulls 

and 

stags 

Cows 

and 

beitors 

Steers 

live 

oost 

per 

100 

pounds 

age 

live 

weight 

per- 

cent- 

age 

of 

live 

weight 

Edible 

fat* 

Edible 

offal 

a 

Hides 

loae 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

P«r 

cent 

Dotlare 

Pounda 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

January 

01.31 

aeo 

a25 

54.83 

4L92 

7. 17 

967.25 

52.96 

a90 

ao3 

087 

February 

90.76 

9.24 

3.06 

61.00 

4a 91 

7.39 

971.03 

53.82 

A 12 

aio 

0 82 

March 

88.69 

11. 31 

3.06 

49.17 

47.77 

7. 67 

97^83 

54. 14 

A24 

3.05 

6.78 

AptU 

May 

90.14 

9.88 

2.91 

43.91 

5a 18 

7.73 

97A 61 

55.28 

A 49 

aoo 

0 71 

1 89.12 

10.88 

A 10 

42.38 

5a 52 

7.89 

960 65 

55.04 

A39 

a 00 

0 69 

June 

i 88.12 

11.88 

4. 71 

4^90 

61.39 

7.83 

965.97 

54.89 

4.31 

3.08 

6.67 

July 

[ 89.67 

10.33 

a46 

44.76 

61.78 

7.49 

959.44 

54.39 

4.11 

209 

0 66 

August 

1 90.02 

9.98 

a 42 

4a 19 

51.39 

7.26 

959.43 

54.23 

3.85 

a 04 

0 79 

S^^ember. 

86.98 

10.02 

3.56 

49. 13 

47.31 

7.27 

957. 32 ^ 

53.46 

3.34 

3.09 

6.81 

October 

89. 91 

10.09 

3.22 

57.99 

3a 79 

084 

964.21 

6^67 

3.32 

3.08 

6.80 

November 

90.25 

9. 75 

2.96 

59.00 

3a 04 

065 

954.94 1 

62.06 

8.81 

3.14 

6.93 

X>eoember 

89.22 

10.78 

ao5 

52.42 

44.53 

7.14 

97a 76 : 

52. 93 

3.63 

3.01 

0 97 


CALVES 


i 

1 

Month 

Medium of 
obtaining supply 

Average 
live cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed j 
weight j 
as per- 
centage 
oflivo 
weight 

By-product yield 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Edible 
fat > 

Edible 

offal 

1926 

Per cent 

Per cent 

X>oUars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

January 

85.04 

14.36 

9. 93 

174. 11 

60.65 ! 

0.76 

3.79 

February. 

86.42 

13.58 

10.29 

168.08 

58.06 ; 

.69 

3.84 

March 

80 57 

1 13.43 

10 60 

168.04 

68. 26 1 

.66 

3.90 

April 

87.06 

12 94 

9.30 

153. 79 

60.05 : 

.62 

3.86 

May.-- 

84.07 

16.93 

10.40 

160.79 

58. 28 

.65 : 

3. 75 

June 

85.89 

lAll 

9.98 

169.02 

50 67 

.62 ’ 

3. 77 

July 

83.92 

16.08 

9.80 

184. 98 

58.48 

.61 

3.63 

August 

84. 12 

! 16.88 

10.37 

194.66 

57. 95 

.67 

3. 40 

September 

84.60 

15. 31 

9. 91 

301. 12 

58. 36 

.65 

3.41 

Oetober... i.. 

86.09 

la 91 

9.27 

195. 11 

67. 47 

.63 

3.45 

November 

86.42 

1A58 

8.88 

180 43 i 

67. 74 

.70 

3. 66 

December 

82 79 

17.21 

9. 49 

175. 85 

68.92 

.66 j 

1 

3. 59 


SWINE 


Month 

Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Sex classification 

1 Aver- 
age live 
cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Aver- 
age live 
weight 

Dress- 

ed 

weight 
as por^ . 
cont- 
age of 
live 
weight 

By-product yield (on basis 
of live weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

souroesl 

Sows 

Bar- 

rows 

Stags 

and 

boers 

Lard 

(ren- 

dered) 

Edi- 

ble 

oflal 

Trim- 

mings 

Inedi- 

ble 

grease 

(un- 

ren- 

dered) 

1926 

P.ci. 

P.ct. 

P.ci. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

DoUs. 

Lbs. 

P.ci. 

P.ct. 

P. cl. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

January 

73.86 

20 14 

45.29 

5A32 

0.39 

12.05 

232.83 

76.85 

16.86 

a 55 

4.81 

1.26 

February 

74.36 

25.64 

45.27 

54.24 

.49 

12,47 

234. 78 

-77. 16 

16.69 

2.69 

5.27 

1.30 

March 

75.96 

24.04 

4.7. 14 

62. 32 

.54 

12. 32 

239. 08 

76.69 

17.45 

2.64 

5.39 

1.32 

April 

75.79 

24. 21 

4a 13 

.51.08 

.79 

12. 40 

240.35 

76.93 

17.05 

2,57 

5.24 

1.56 

May 

76.59 

23.41 

60.24 

48.90 

.86 

13.62 

238. 12 

76. 65 

16. 61 

2.67 

5.08 

1.29 

June 

77.78 

22. 22 

65.67 

43.52 

.81 

14.01 

246.08 

76.92 ' 

16. 27 

2.63 

5.22 

1.2« 

July... 

75.96 

24.04 

63.31 

36.87 

.82 

12.64 

258.09 

76.66 

16.22 

2.69 

6.03 

1.31 

August 

74.64 

25. 36 

63.88 

36. 37 

.76 

11.83 

258. 98 

77.18 

16.08 

2.62 

5. 65 

1.31 

September. 

72.66 

27.35 

60.26 

38.84 

.90 

12.52 

239.67 

76. 34 

15.46 

2.84 

6. 15 

1.43 

October 

70.97 

29.03 

54,62 

44. 73 

.66 

12.78 

216. 89 

75.23 

14. 16 

3.03 

6.48 

1, 37 

November... 

68.40 

31.60 

49.24 1 

60.31 

.46 

11,80 

212. 33 

74.66 

13. 97 

2.90 

6.29 

1. 19 

December 

61.62 

38.38 

45.21 : 

64.31 

.48 

11.66 

217.48 

76.92 

14. 79 

2.71 

5.93 

1. 19 


1 Ba^ on reports from about 750 packers and slaughterers, whose slaughterings equaled nearly 85 per 
cent of total slaughter under Federal inspection. > Unrendered. 
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TAMill 482. — iMutoek riavghiw MiMict: SoureM of mpply, 
slaughter costs, weights, and yields, lOSe — Continued 


BHKBP AND LAMBS 


Month 

Medium of 
obtaining 
supply 

Am classl- 
ncation 

Aver- 
age live 

Aver- 

Dressed 

weight 

By-product 
yield (on basis 
of live weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 

and 

yoar- 

lings 

cost 
per 100 
pounds 

ago 

live 

weight 

as per- 
centage 
of live 
weight 

Edible 

fat 

Edible 

offal 

1026 

Per eend 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

IhUare 

Pmndt 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Xaiiuary - 

86.4$ 

13. 67 

11.64 

88.36 

14. 12 

87.39 

47.05 

3.07 

2.28 

February 

88. 16 

16.84 

6.53 

93. 47 

12.66 

88.42 

46.95 

3.02 

2.24 

March, 

78. 61 

21.39 

4.77 

95.23 

12.46 

87. 17 

47.03 

2. 94 

2. 13 

Aoril - 

79.73 

20.27 

800 

92.00 

13. 14 

84. 77 

47.87 

3. 14 

2.39 

May 

78.42 

21.68 

18.93 

81.07 

13.60 

79.06 

48.50 

2. 61 

2.31 

June 

85.08 

14.92 

12.04 

87.96 

13.86 

76. 18 

49.04 

2. 19 

2.67 

July 

86.80 

13.70 

8.31 

91.69 

12.75 

76.69 

^.23 

2.26 

2.37 

August 

87.97 

: 12.08 

7.69 

92.31 

12. 79 

76.76 

48.04 

2.31 

2.21 

September. 

86.65 

13.36 

11.11 

88.89 

12.71 

77.41 

48.18 1 

2.61 

2.26 

OotoK'f 

86 32 

13. 68 

9.36 

9o:m 

12. 51 

79. 36 

47.46 

2 57 

2.38 

November 

88.38 

I 11.62 

i 9.49 

90.51 

11. 97 

8L71 

46.89 

2.63 

2.67 

December 

87.28 

12.72 

8.46 

91.64 

11.81 

82.99 

46.70 

2.66 

2.49 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Cold Storage Reports 
Section. 


Table 463. — Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at FederaUinspected plants, 

19Q7-1926 


Year ending 
June 36 — 

1 

(■’attic 

I Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

JTorscs 

Total 

1907 

. 7, 621, 717 

1, 763, 674 i 

9, 681, 876 

52, 149 

31,815,900 


60, 935, 216 

1968 

. 7, 116, 275 

1, 995, 487 

9, 702, 646 j 

45, 953 

35,113, 077 


53, 973; 337 

1909 

. 7, 32A 337 

2,046,711 1 

10, 802, 903 ! 

69, 198 

36, 427, 931 


65, 672, 076 

1916 

- 7, 962, 189 

2, 295, 099 

1 1, 149, 937 

115,811 

27, 656, 021 


49, 179, 067 

19 J1 

- 7, 781, 030 

2, 219, 908 1 

13, 005, 502 

54, 146 

29, 016, 363 


52, 976, 948 

1912 - 

- 7, 532, 005 

2, 212, 929 i 

14. 208, 724 

63,983 

34, 066, 378 


50. Oil. 070 

1913 

. 7, Ij6, 839 

3, 098, 484 

14, 724, 405 

56,666 

32, 287, 538 


5(., 322, 882 

1914. 

. 6,734,117 

1, 814, 904 

14,968,834 

121,827 

33. 289, 705 


909, 387 

1916. 

- 6, 964, 502 

1,735,902 

12, 909, 089 

165. 533 

36, 217. a58 


58, 022, 884 

1916- 

, 7, 404, 288 

2,048,022 

11, 986, 926 

180, 356 

40, 482, 799 


62, 101, 391 

1917 

. 9, 399, 489 

2, 679, 745 

11,343,418 

174, 649 

.40, 210, 847 


63, 708, 148 

1918 

. 10,938,287 

3, 323, 077 

8. 709, 498 

149, 603 

35, 449, 247 


58, 629, 612 

1919 

. 11,241,991 

3, 674, 227 

11,268,370 

125,660 

44, 398, 389 


i 70,708,637 

1930 

. 9, 700, 819 

4. 227, 668 

12, 334,827 

77. 270 

38, 081, 914 

1,089 

05,332,477 

1921 

. 8, 179, 572 

3.896,207 

12.452,436 

20,027 

37. 702, 866 

1 1,335 

62.252.442 

1922 

. 7, 871, 467 

3, 924, 255 

1 11,968,434 

13,758 

1 89, 416, 439 

1,898 

03,196,241 

1923 

. 9, 029, 536 

4,337,780 

' 11,403,703 

25,120 

48, 60a 069 

1,459 

73, 397, 676 

1924 

. 9. 188, 652 

4, 667,948 

1 11,606,001 

31, 270 

! 54, 416, 481 

4,699 

79,814,060 

1925. 

- 9, 773, 883 

5, 185, 316 

12, 203, 169 

26,670 

48, 459, 608 

11,909 

75, 660, 445 

1928 

. 10,098,121 

5* 311, 774 

12,364,225 

i 42, 774 

40,442,730 

39,668 

68, 289, 292 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Taslis 464 . — Meat and meat products ^ prepared under Federal inspection » 

IThoiMand pounds—^. 000 omittfld] 


Year ending 
June 80— 

Pork 
platsed In 
cure 

Sau- 

sage 

diot>- 

ped 

Canned 

moots 

Lard 

Lard 

com^ 

pounds 

and 

substi- 

tutes 

Oleo 

prod- 

ucts 

Oleo- 

mar- 

garine 

AU 

Other 

prod- 

ucts 

Total 

1907 

2,248,886 

267,760 

105, 196 

1,0C»,602 

353, 649 

283, 971 

56,694 

146, 654 

4, 464, 213 

1908- 

2,876,997 

419, 260 

92,582 

1, 433, 778 

430, 448 

293, 426 

79,380 

330, 487 

5, 068,298 

1909 

2, 086, 061 

457, 096 

123, 810 

1, 308, 986 

488, 249 

296, 889 

91,068 

1,340,280 

6,791,437 

1910 

2, 216, 680 

485,864 

127, 263 

948,468 

671, 626 

296,429 

139, 168 

1,338,670 

6, 223, 964 

1911 

2, 668, 149 

488,814 

144, 942 

1, 185, 603 

672,845 

330,688 

117,848 

1, 425, 444 

6,934,233 

1912 

2, 633, 762 

523,803 

163, 871 

1,309,140 

648, 443 

297,038 

128, 319 

1,586,103 

7, 279, 669 

1913 

2, 546, 358 

531, 626 

116, 237 

1, 222, 867 

670,802 

264,705 

145, 366 

1, 598, 869 

7, 094,810 

19H 

2, 668, 338 

642, 017 

120, 473 

‘ 1, 187, 963 

690,409 

274, 636 

148.999 

1, 605, 476 

7, 033, 296 

1915 

i 2, 913, 328 

602,676 

285, 963 

1,277, 734 

620, 899 

1 273, 049 

146,981 

1, 663, 491 

7, 633, 070 

1916 

2, 922, 381 

665. 047 

164.200 

1,277,870 

397, 089 

287,047 

152,388 

1, 708, 972 

7, 474,994 

1917 

! 2, 918, 211 

636, 860 

283, 319 

1,119,315 

466,198 

1 279, 197 

225,074 

1, 736, 459 

7, 663, 638 

1918 

; 3,132,649 

624, 827 

468, 633 

943. 851 

463, m 

1 263, 630 

266.385 

1, 743,196 

7, 905. 185 

1919 

! 3, 717, 838 

667, 602 

632, 259 

1, 256, 043 

469, 732 

1 266. 808 

2.51, 170 

1, 907, 690 

9, 169,042 

1920 

i 2,003,864 

682, 521 

211,621 

1, 316, 918 

328, 607 

364, 992 

217,561 

1, 749, 224 

7, 765, 168 

1921 

2, 501, 885 

683, 777 

86, 240 

1. 487,820 

339,866 

253, 397 

151,638 

1, 723, 697 

7, 127, 820 

1922 

2, 725, 031 

668,626 

109, 481 

1, 659, 331 

812, 014 

£38,084 

118,197 

1, 666, 402 

7.427,116 

1923 

3, 366, 258 

679, 315 

160, 132 

2,017,^9 

336, 843 

278, 137 

129, 767 

1,920,150 

8, 888, 647 

1924 

3, 602, 368 

707, 323 

183, 026 

2, no, 660 

363, 320 

259. 008 

142, S81 

2, 130, 254 

9, 404, 840 

1925 

3,176,714 

730, 877 

1 214,330 

1, 733, 933 

458, 518 

287,271 

133. 836 

2, 170, 598 

S, 912, 077 

1926 

2, 850, 622 

771, 656 

i 

214, 167 

1, 598, 764 

643, 913 

275. 036 

148,331 

2, 008, 004 

8,411,082 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

. 1 The above figures do not represent production, as a product may be inspected more than once in course 
of further manufacture. 

Table 465 . — Meats and lard: Consumption, 1907-1926 


C'onsuiuptioii 


rercentage of total (ionsumption 


Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton 

Pork 

Total 

meats 

0) 

Lard 

Totnl 

moats 

and 

lard 

Beef 

Veal 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal 

I^mb 

and 

mut- 

ton 

Pork 

Total 

nioats 

Average: 

1909-1913.. 

1914-1920.. 

1921-1926.. 

Mil- 

lion 

m, 

6, 279 
6,081 
6,76.5 

Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

636 

636 

872 

Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

6, 916 
6, 717 
7,636 

Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

686 

588 

689 

Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

6.744 
6,854 

7.745 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
13,344 
13, 168 
15,971 

Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

1, 065 
1,303 
1, 552 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
14, 409 
14,461 
17, 522 

Per 

cent 

47.0 

46.2 

42.3 

Per 
cent 
4.8 
4.8 
5. 5 

Per 

cent 

51.8 
51.0 

47.8 

Per 

cent 

5. 1 
4.5 
3.7 

Per 

cent 

43.1 

44.6 

48.6 

Per 

cent 

100 

100 

100 

1907-... 

6, 780 

644 

7, 424 

658 

6, 917 

13,899 

1, 066 

14, 954 

48.8 

4.0 

53. 4 

4.0 

42.6 

100 

1908 

6,367 

627 

6,994 

657 

6, 235 

13. 786 

1, 154 

14, 940 

46.2 

4. 5 

50.7 

4. 1 

46.2 

100 

1909 

6, 835 

683 

7, 618 

601 

5,455 

13, 574 

1,042114,616 

60.4 

5.0 

66.4 

4.4 

40.2 

100 

1910 

6,561 

686 

7,247 

596 

6,267 

13, no 

1,06214, 162 

50. 1 

5.2 

55.3 

4.5 

40.2 

100 

1911 

6,342 

656 

6,998 

729 

6, 046 

13, 773 

1,063 14, 836 

46.0 

4.8 

50.8 

5.3 

43.9 

100 

1912 

6, 807 

667 

6, 474 

773 

6,873 

13, 120 

1,068 

14,188 

44.2 

6.1 

49.3 

6.9 

44.8 

100 

1913 

5,862 

487 

6, 339 

726 

6,077 

13, 141 

1. 100 

14,241 

44.6 

3.7 

48.2 

5.5 

46.3 

100 

1914 

6, 722 

4.37 

6,169 

724 

6, 102 

112,985 

1,192 

14, 177 

44.0 

8.4 

47.4 

6.6 

i 47.0 

100 

1916 

6,414 

428 

5,842 

622 

6,908 

12, 372 

1,281 

13, 653 

43.8 

3.4 

47.2 

5.0 

i 47.8 

100 

1916 

6,639 

m 

6, 176 

613 

6,055 

12, 843 

1, 368 

14, 211 

43.9 

4.2 

8.1 

4.8 

! 47.1 

100 

1917 

6,083 

662 

6, 745 

473 

6, 037 

12. 255 

1, 195 

13,450 

49.6 

5.4 

55.0 

3.9 

41.1 

100 

1918 

6,622 

765 

7,287 

486 

5,684 

13,457 

1,374 

14, 831 

48.6 

6.7 

54.2 

3.6 

42.2 

100 

1919 

6, 474 

808 

7,282 

607 

6, 755 

13,644 

1.292 

14;936 

47. 5 

6.9 

63.4 

4.4 

42.2 

100 

1920 

6,713 

814 

7,627 

588 

6, 437 

14, 522 

1,416 

15,968 

46.1 

6.6 

51.7 

4.1 

44.2 

100 

1921 

6, 171 

761 

6,922 

639 

6,886 

14,447 

1,223 

15, 670 

-42.7 

6.2 

47.9 

4.4 

47.7 

100 

1922 

6, 643 

797 

7, 440 

646 

7,260 

16,246 

1, 568 

16,803 

43.6 

6.2 

48.8 

3.6 

47.6 

100 

1923 

6,860 

872 

7, 722 

676 

8,338 

16,636 

1,707 

18,343 

41.2 

6.2 

46.4 

3.6 

8a 1 

100 

1924 

6,903 

936 

7,928 

689 

8, 492 

17,009 

1.740 

18, 768 

41.1 

6.6 

46.6 

a6 

46.0 

100 

1926 

7,166 

1,004 

8,170 

697 

7,794 

16, 510 

1,622 

18,038 

43.4 

6.1 

40.6 

3.6 

46.6 

100 

192« 

7,429 

964 

8,393 

641 

7,689 

16,723 

1,684 

18,307 

44.4 

6.8 

60.2 

3.8 

46.0 

100 


Buiseau ef Animal Industry. 

Ooantitios based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the variable percentage used in 
.edible products. Subject to rovlsfon. 

t Kot indnding goat meat. 
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Tablx] 466 . — Meats and lard: Annual per capita consumption^ 1907-1986 


Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork, not 
including 
lard 

Total 
meat ^ 

Lard 

Total 
meats and 
lard 

Average: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1909 - 1918 . ^ 

67.2 

6.8 

7.3 

61.3 

142.5 

11.4 

163.9 

1914 - 1920 .- 

69.4 

6.2 

6.8 

67.3 

128.7 

12 8 

141.6 

1921-1925 

60.4 

7.8 

6.3 

69.3 

142.9 

13.9 

166.7 

1907 

77.6 

7.4 

6.4 

67.7 

159.0 

12. 1 

171.1 

1906 

71.5 

7.0 

6.3 

70.0 

154.8 

12.9 

167.7 

1909 - 

75.4 

7.6 

6.6 

60. 1 

149.6 

11.5 

161. 1 

1910 

71.1 

7.4 

6.4 

57. 1 

142.0 

11.4 

163 . 4 

1911 ... 

07.7 

7.0 

7.8 

64 . 6 

147.0 

U.3 

158.8 

1912 — .1 

01. 1 

7.0 

8.1 

61.8 

138-0 

11.2 

149 2 


60.6 


7.6 

63.0 

136.1 

11.4 

147.5 

1914 1 

68.4 


7.4 

62.3 

132 . 6 

12.2 

144.7 

J 916 -- 

54.6 


6.3 

59.5 

124 . 6 

12 9 

137.6 

1916 - ! 

66.0 


6.1 

60. 1 i 

127 . 5 

13.6 

141.1 

1917 

59 . 5 

6.6 

' 4.6 

49.3 

no . 0 

11.7 

131.6 

ms 

63.0 


4.7 

54.8 

129 . 

13.3 

143.2 

1919 1 

61.6 


6.8 

54.8 

12 * .9 

12 3 

142 2 

1920 

63. 1 


5.5 

60.6 

130.7 

13.3 

15 a 0 

1921 

56.9 


6.9 

63.9 

133.3 

11.3 

144.6 


60.4 


5.0 

66 . 1 

138.8 

14.2 

153.0 

1923 

61.3 


5.2 

74 7 

149.0 

16.3 

164.3 

1924 

61.5 1 

8.2 

5.2 

74 . 7 

149.6 

15.4 

166.6 

1925 

62.1 

8.7 I 

6.2 

67.6 

143.6 

13.2 i 

156.8 

1920 

63.4 

8.2 

6.6 

65.7 

142.8 

13.5 

1 

166.8 


Bureau of Animal Industry. Quant ities based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the 
variable percentage used in edible products. Subject to revision. 

1 Not including goat meat. 

Table 467. — Meats, fresh: Supply at eastern markets, by years, 1920-1926 

KHCEIPTS 


Market and 
year 


Boston; 

1920- - 

1921.. 

1922.. 
1923- . 

1924.. 
192r).. 
1920 

New York; 

1920 

1921 

1922 i 

1923- - 

1924.. 

1926 1 

1926 , 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923- — 

1924.. .. 

1926.. .. 

1926 


Carcasses 


Steers 


Cows 


Nurrh 

her 

130,263 
139, 087 
137, 067 
1133, 116 
124, 330 
117 , 702 
143,862 

326 , 685 
358, 483 
377 , 514 
400,816 
414 , 797 
422,860 
420, 172 

114, 308 
123, 965 
136 , 747 
138, 214 
146, 148 
132 , 516 
138,018 


Num- 

ber 

104, 247 
66,644 
69, 619 

65. 434 
r 3, 811 
95,300 
89 , 766 

54 , 578 
41,966 
34, 103 
44,580 
60,833 
62,269 
36 , 694 ^ 

43 , 070 | 

33.434 
27, 216 
29,036 
39, 039 
39,996 
44,675 


Bulls 


Num- 

ber 

3, 9501 
3 , 762 ] 
3, 074 
2, 6861 
3, 1491 
2, 247 
2, 313 

12, 3741 
8, 967 
10, 030 
27,703 
14,664 
8,364 
5,603 

5,741 
6,307 
5,672 
9, 340 
11,863 
10,660 
12,472 


Veal 


Num- 

ber 

47, 848 
35, 437 
60, 844 
63, 659 
68, 033 
78,883 
76,298 

495, 929 
479,634 
538,6031 
560,911 
605, 614 
618, 1671 
546 , 601 

92, 954 
88, 7781 
87, 531 1 
90, 374 
108, 639 
106,044 
106, 607 


Hogs 


Num- 

ber 

1,295 

4,065 

12,698 

507 

636 

457 

45 

21,057 
12,024 
37,863 
143,354 
5 , 697 ! 
1,478 
276 


9211 

3191 


Lambs 


Number 
661, 132 
684 , 7 ( i 3 
563, 743 
602, 832 
676, 368 
673,177 
695, 443 

1 , 002, 378 
1 , 210, 250 
1 , 065, 095 
1 , 079,634 
1 , 126,6351 
1 , 242, 2961 
1 , 251 , 156 | 

298, 741 
391, 8131 
336 , 174 ' 
330, 351 
421, 987 
434, 080 
600, 539 


Mut- 

ton 


Num- 

ber 

69, 116 
39, 957 
29,345 
34, 989 
29,838 
27.063 
35, 468 

433,792 
376 , 392 
310, 122 
306,173 
263 , 781 
251 , 111 
j 237 , 308 

114 . 976 
106, 191 
85,843 
85,688 
77, 339 
67 , 276 
79,738 


Cuts 


Beef 


Pounds 
1 , 177,454 
402,649 
37, 570 
96.308 
292,097 
155, 936 
62, 511 

4 , 068, 467 
5 , 405, 865 
6 , 362. 381 
8 . 401, 118 
11 . 857,266 
13 , 481,444 
| 21 , 957, 429 


Pork 


Pounds 
9 . 657, 3061 
16 , 139, 954 
12 , 179, 662 
10 , 171,226 
22 , 228, 333 
24 , 574, 620 

23 , 646, 007 

27 , 002, 090 
37 , 640, 694 
49 , 272, 401 
63 , 877, 8001 
1 , 087. 246 
154 , 413,736 
59 , 588, 663 

10 , 223, 004 

24 , 316, 143 

20 . 270 , 971 

21 . 564 . 5471 
23 , 314 , 220 
20 , 319 , 337 i 
20 , 871 , 27 li 


Veal 


Pounds 


Pounds 


60,000 

7,000 

6,408 

58,343 


174, 3591 
328, 054 
12, 276, 074f 
1, 593, 0731 
12, 664, 113 


Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton 


47,797 

22,419 

25 

16,910 

16^100 


[159. 187 
|246, 112 
236, 110 
123, 723 
1266, 677 
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TabW 467. — Sttp^ 0 ^ maitm fntt9itm0, bp peem, 

SLAUQHT»a 


Market and year j 

Under Federal inepeetion 

Under dty Inspection 


Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

1 

; Cattle 

Calves 

i 

Hogs 

; Sheep 

Boston: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

. Number 

. Number 

Number 

im— 

88,027 

138,087 

9tA8S» 

208,981 

AM8 

30.462 ! 

52,021 

481 

1921 

79,014 

148,509 

144,364 

759, 972 

392,062 

1,242 

16,741 1 

59,138 

12 

1022 

80,791 

825,527 

322,102 

2,030 

14,475 

63,450 

3 

1923 

86,387 

94,256 

1,092,803 ; 

335,401 

980 

23,983 1 

67,729 

159 

1024 

93,861 

96,257 

933,806 

291,004 

3, US 

27,483 

53,. 644 

68 

1926 

89,439 

84,870 

700, 673 ; 

276,281 

2,476 

27,mi 

* 47,. 854 

55 

1926 

89,689 

81, 182 1 

630, IW ! 

279, 775 

2,497 

. 20,748 1 

44,382 

at 

New York: 









1920 

547,830 

657,362 

2, 159, 5419 i 

1,668,942 

1,050 

99,993 

11, 689 

7.882 

1921 

497, 866 

686.747 

2,249,706 i 

2,208,495 
A 064, 775 

2,990 

123,884 

7,941 

12; 463 

1922 

524,921 

697,974 

2,408, 377 1 

5, 398 

116,984 

6,601 

14,923 

1923 

511,210 

708,206 

% 747, 346 1 

% 149, 317 

80 

117, 

6,477 

12,263 

1924 

634,048 

764,775 

3,039.378 1 

2 ;^, 989 

1, 108 

121,897 

112,808 

6,490 

12,867 

1926 

516, 615 

776, 877 

2,499,705 

2,256,633 

652 

4,405 

]%0(7 

1926 

500,888 

781,774 

2,246,693 

% 458, 055 

2 

113,073 

2,361 

19,185 

PWiadelphia: 





23,483 


1920 

104,527 

61.240 

891, 706 

229, 136 

10, 221 

32,662 

75,546 

1921 

109, 648 

63, 160 

913, 573 

311,019 

10,288 

32,880 

11,930 

86,429 

J922 

111,396 

71,689 

921,066 

239,079 

13,345 

45,371 

13,928 

95,r38 

1923 — 

106, 452 

‘ 74,649 

1, 103, 304 

216, 167 

11,112 

17,212 

42,331 

14,655 

88,538 

1924 

9f),2^l7 

81,962 

1,091,370 

186,688 

48,433 

15,364 

108, 197 

1925 

84,306 

81,283 

842,190 

177,574 

20, 100 

54, 707 

11.357 

106,343 

1936 

94, 296 

104,389 

866,075 

! 201,106 

1 

17,688 

36,816 

10, 951 

71, 401 


SUMMARY 


Market and year 


Beef 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Veal 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Pork 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Lamb and 
mutton 


Carcasses 


Cuts 


Boston: 

1920.... 

1922.--- 
1^— . 
1924.— 

1925— . 

1926- .. 
New York: 

1920— 

1921— 
1930.— 

1923 

1924 

ia85w,-. 


PkiladeapklA: 

1900- 

1901 

1921L 

1923- 


192&- 

liso.. 


Number 
327, 855 
289,749 
293,071 
288, 011 

298. 270 
307, 164 
328,120 

942,537 

905.270 
961,966 
9^,389 

1,005,519 

969,550 

963,^ 

277,867 
282,542 
293, 376 
294, 154 
309^519 
287,578 
307,051 


Pounds 
1, 177,454 
403,649 
37, 570 
96,308 

m,m 

155,936 
62, 511 

4,068,457 
5,406,8«6 
6, 362, 381 
8,401,118 
11. 867, 3B6 
13, 481,444 
1^,957,429 


Number 
210, 977 
200,687 
209,683 
171, 907 
191,783 
190,958 
177,228 

1,253,284 

[1,290,276 

1,353,561 

1, 986,406 

l,49e,2K 

1, 507, 

1,441,348 

186,846 

im,837 

204,491 

307,354 

338,924 

242,691 

247,812 


Pounds 


60,000 

7,000 

6v408 

58,343 


174, 359 
328v054 
2,276.074 
1,593,073 
% 564, 113 




Number 
968,685 
823,766 
901, 675 
1, 160, 639 
968,06^ 
748,984 
674, 621 

2, 192, 295 
.2,269,670 
3,453,931 
2,897, 177 
3,050,565 
!, »5).649 
f2, 248, 230 

015, 249 
926,^ 
953^ 313 
il, 117,050 
%10A7M 
85%. 547 
831,006 


Pounds 
9, 657, :m 
[15, 139,954 
12, 179,r.62 
10,471,225 
1^, 228,333 
24, 574, 620 
|23, 646, 007 

I 27 , 002, 090 
^7,640,694 
49, 272, 401 
63,877,800 
63.667,346 
54,413,736 
69^588,063 

16,223,004 
24,316,143 
2% 270, 971 
21,564,647 
23,314,220 
20,^9, 337 
20,871,271 


Number 
992, 810 
1,116, 794 
915,193 
973,381 
997,278 
970, 676 
1, 01% 720 

3,112, 994 
3,807,000 
% 454, 915 
a, M7, 389 
8,736,272 
3,788,887 
3, 985, 704 

718,388 
305,443 
756,834 
720,766 
794,111 
785,. 273 
8«l,784 


Pounds 


47,797 
22,419 
25 
16, 910 
16, 100 


15% 187 
246,112 
236,110 
12 %^ 
26% 677 


Xlfvirion of BtstfstM and Historica! HeBoarch. Compiled teom datu of the reporting siM'vice 0 ! the 
Division of Livestock^ Meats, and Wool. 
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Tablb 468.— "M«o# and meat producte: International trade, daerage 1911-1913, 

annual 19B3-19B^ 

[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omlttedl 


Year ended Doc. 31 


Country 

Average 1911-1013 

t 1923 

1 

1924 

1925, proUminary 


Imports 

, Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PWBICJPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTEIES 









Argentina 

3,487 1 

1,173,401 1 

642 

1, 853, 251 

629 

2, 4(H1, 974 

360 

2, 168, 222 

Australia 

1,907 

507,143 1 

m,222 

J 212, 406 

I 5, 760 

f 458, 134 


1 3o§ 325 

Brazil 

1 H 019 

1,520 

o; 176 

250i 305 

14, 438 

190, 158 


147^ 338 

Canada 

43 ; 327 

60^242 

62,393 i 

142, 665 

33 ; 099 

174, 258 

23, 378 

200i456 

Chile. 

' 11,738 

19,728 

1,225 1 

30,078 

771 

31,810 



China 

85 

64,684 

1,414 

56,377 * 

2,992 

55,095 

2,374 

.5.5 941 

Denmark 

82, 184 

308, 188 

19,239 ! 

492,220 ' 

18,622 

528, 

17,319 

554,353 

Hungary 



19, 122 1 
1 

21,996 

19, 585 

18, 631 

6,190 

62^4)43 

Irish' Frw State 




71, 371 

117, 436 

77, 524 

89,997 

Netherlands 

359, 804 

497,402 

262.927 

368,508 

281, 013 

515, 244 

253 ; 787 

553 ; 773 

New Zealand 

960 

326, 539 i 

832 

405, 712 

1, 182 

425, 445 

1, 239 

449, 916 

Sweden 

24 , 215 ! 

39, 768 

39, 707 

48,617 

40, 184 

68, 122 

41, 530 

3a 185 

Union of South Africa. 

1 31, 103 

404 

36,753 

2,092 

17,374 

18,810 

1C;490 

23,204 

United Stales 

18,719 

1, 277, 524 

09,960 

2, 342, 809 

62,223 

2, 063, .522 

02,943 

1,584,468 

Uniguay 

2 702 

196,911 


456,041 

64 

398, 341 

77 

421, 412 

Yugoslavia 


437 1 

49,279 

796 

42,467 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 








COUNTRIES 









Austria 


1 

165, 474 

1,160 

179, 045 

2,647 

129,560 

3,008 

Austria-Hungary 

49, 2^ 

12,420 ! 



Belgium 

179, 120 

127,057 1 

2f>(», 037 

23,428 1 

:i!9,660 

34,403 

285, 793 

66, 705 

Cnba 

128,362 

(2 ») , 

205, 775 

1 

2 : 12 , 838 




Czechoslovakia 


161, 940 

2,6:14 I 

167, 635 

2, 722 

114,092 

6, 285 

Finland 

14, 973 

2,081 ; 

21,866 

’ 1 
3,543 

2a 171 

4, 810 

13, 200 

8,078 

France 

111,496 

98,281 i 

376, 947 

90,700 

498,729 

6ai08 

877, 097 

55,999 

Germany 

559, 752 i 

19.525 i 

768,606 

15,988 ! 

880,075 ! 

28,424 

982, 581 

34,981 

Italy 

104,619 

15,708 

146, 178 

17, 370 

379,484 

11,315 

318, 654 

15, 682 

Japan 

11,727 , 


70,228 


73, 518 


66,863 


Nwway 

42,416 

3, 365 i 

69, 349 

2,801 i 

56,018 

2,102 

51,367 

1,445 

Philippine Islands. , 

21,902 j 


13,424 


ia421 


17,531 

(3) 

Poland. 


34,908 

4, 591 

5a 783 

18, 278 

32, 168 

78, 780 

Russia. 

1^,897 

53, 175 

8,053 

22 


Spain 

37, 974 

3,2C0 

23,085 

9,633 

27,948 

11, 380 

27,203 

7,046 

Switzerland 

00,174 1 

3, 169 

38, 432 

2,886 

34,062 

, 2, m 

27,639 

3,897 

Unitcid Kingdom 

2,843,605 

117,226 

:3, 909, 650 

114, 709 

3, 801, 052 

143 , 42:1 

3, 878, 850 

136, 718 

Other countries 

111,722 

35, 935 

184, 279 

60,403 

1 148, 788 

78,290 

131,113 

80,294 

All conn tries: 









Beef 1 

2,044,172 

2, 162, 336 

2, 861, 640 

2,903,898 

3, 149, 106 

3, m, 841 

3, 186, 971 

3,323,744 

Mutton 

611,744 

5tJ0, 284 

701, 108 

525, 113 

622, 431 

571, 189 

658,435 

624, 331 

Poik.... 

1,632,382 

1,638,145 

2, 755, 527 

2, 802, 127 

2, 765, 763 

2, 763, 612 

2, 256. 701 

2, 396, 891 

Other 

702, 072 

663, 891 

657, 995 

860,906 

919,420 

958, 837 

843,820 

852. 854 

Total 

4,990,370 

6, 024, 056 

6, 976, 270 

2? 

i 

7, 456, 720 

7, 903, 479 

6, 945, 927 

7, 197, 820 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources, 
1 Year beginning July R 2 one year only, 


> Less than 500 pounds. 



Table 469. — Meats j fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price per 100 pounds at Chicago and New Yorkf by months, 1926 

CHICAGO 


1148 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICOIiTURE/ 1826 


Average 

,sa CS ass 83S& . 





&S 89 89 

4 

4 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

988 

Decem- 

ber 

Dollars 

16.50 

1A60 

18.91 
17.15 

lA 16" 
12L11 

13.22 

12.22 
11.00 

19.34 

17.36 

15.36 
13.40 

1A35 
12. 70 
ia70 

25.38 
23. OS 

20.92 
19.66 

21.20 

lags 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

• 

I 

1 

1A84 
12 72 

laeo 

Novem- 

ber 

DoUars 

laso 

15.50 

ia28 

ia78 

ia89 

11.78 

12.50 
11. 41 
10.08 

ia64 

17.06 

15.30 

13.30 

1A22 

12.30 
10.60 

26.24 
24.37 

22.25 
21.22 

22.26 
ia76 

« 

12 50 
11.50 

aso 

October 

Dollars 

16.54 

15.65 

18. 41 

16.91 

13.36 

11. 42 

12.50 

11.25 

9.75 

22.48 

20.66 
laoo 

17. 12 

m20 

lAOO 

11.92 

26.22 

24.08 

22.92 
21.62 

22.12 
19.15 


12 00 
11.00 
9.00 

I- 

& 

DoUars 
16.98 
16. 17 

la 46 

17.03 

13.44 
11. 49 

13.04 
11.71 
10.23 

23.60 

21.12 

19.30 

17.40 

ia26 

15.97 
ia52 

2a 19 
26.93 

^05 

23.97 

23.28 

19.87 


i 

! c>jc5oS 

August 

DoUars 

15.95 

1A80 

16.81 

15.33 

13.66 

11.90 

12.94 

11.56 

ia22 

22.32 

20.45 

18.45 
16.30 



8$ S3 SK 


i Sg88 
! 

July 

Dollars 

15.70 
14.56 

16.60 

15.33 

13. 01 

11.98 

13. 18 
11.90 
10.50 

21.00 

ia95 

ia68 

14.40 

16.40 
13. 75 
11.90 

30.02 
27. 79 

27.98 
26.64 

24.60 

20.70 


: 8SSS 

I 

June 

Dollars 

16.14 

15.14 

17.10 

15.74 

14. 14 
12.22 

laoO 

12.23 

10.86 

20.55 

lasi 

iao8 

1A38 



32 44 
30.36 

30.24 
2a 72 

27.76 

25.30 

35.08 

32.20 

29.42 

13.38 

11.52 

10.05 

May 

DoUars 

15.81 

14.65 

16.75 

15.29 

13. 91 
13.24 

13.84 
12. 69 
11.44 

21.38 

19.05 

ia35 

14.22 



31.32 

29.42 

2a 98 
27.25 

27. 45 
26.08 

34.08 

31.98 

i 

i 

April 

DoUars 

16.25 

14.75 

17.88 

16.34 

1A64 

12.96 

ia8S 

12.90 

11.65 

19.80 

16.95 

1A42 

11.92 



27. 10 
25,15 

24.70 
22 95 

2A58 
22 70 

33.90 

12 45 
12 82 
12 70 

March 

DoUars 
17.00 
15. 15 

17.96 

15.85 

ia42 

11.69 

13.38 
IZ 51 
11.20 

20.70 
ia40 
16.28 
1A36 



24.20 
22 28 

21.06 

19.28 

21.60 

19.80 

33. 10 

12 00 
12 22 
1L94 

Febru- 

ary 

DoUars 

laoo 

ia64 

17.55 

ia38 

la 19 
11.82 

la 14 
1Z05 
10.69 

21. 12 

19.00 

17.00 
14.50 



25.40 
2a 45 

2a 02 

21. 15 

22 35 
21. 10 


' ' 

12 00 
12 00 
11.22 

January 

DoUars 

ia55 

16.28 

ia55 

16.28 

13. 35 
12 20 

13.40 

11.90 

ia55 

21.55 
19.70 
17.26 
lA 75 



2a 42 
26.68 

25.55 
22 72 

2A98 

23.28 


i 

I jjJSh 

1 

o 

§ 

U 

Beef: 

Steer— 

Heavyweight (700 pounds up)— 

Choice 

Good 

Bight and medium weight (under 
700 pounds) — 

Choice 

Good 

All weights— 

Medium 

Common 

Good 

Medium 

yggj. Common 

Vealers— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Calf carcasses— 

Medium— _ 

Common . . _ 

Lamb and mutton: 

Lamb— 

L^ht and handy weight (30 to 42 
•* pounds)— 

Choice 

Good. 

'Medium and heavyweight (42 to 
66 pounds)— 

Choice 

Good. 

All weights— 

Me&um.. 

Common 

Spring Iamb- 

Good and choice 

1 

1 

1 

I 

h 

Mutton (ewes)— 

Good 

Medium 

Common 
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Tabi^ 470, — Hides, packer: Average price per pound at Chicago, average 189i~ 

19^5; annual, 19^0-1926 


Year 

Steers 

Cows 

Bulb 

Heavy 

native 

Heavy 

Texas 

Light 

Texas 

Butt 

branded 

Colo- 

radoe 

Heavy 

native 

Light 

native 

Branded 

Native 

Branded 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1894r-1898 

' 9.24 

8.68 

8.06 

8.23 

7.63 

8.28 

8.30 

7.53 

7.25 

5.83 

1899-1903 

12.34 

12.80 

11.66 

11.37 

11.01 

10. 75 

10.13 

10.03 

10. 05 

8.45 

19W-1908 

13.86 

13.96 

13.23 

12.67 

12.49 

12.65 

12.24 

11.94 

10. 85 

9.46 

1909-1913 

16.63 

16.06 

16.30 

15.26 

16.06 

15. 31 

16.03 

14.39 

13. 21 

11.89 

1911-1920 

29. 17 

26.74 

26. 87 

26.32 

25,55 

27.86 

26.89 

24.43 

22.06 

20.08 

1921-1925 

15.76 

14.67 

_J3.j^ 

14.64 

13.64 

14. 10 

13.28 

11.6^ 

10.83 

9.25 

1920 

31. 65 

27.52 

"26.38 

27.25 

26.02 

31.08 

29.23 


24.97 

22.28 

1921 

13. 88 

13. 10 

11.43 

12.83 1 

11.85 

12.41 

11.37 

10.00 

8,40 

7.13 

1922. 

17.83 

16. 57 

16.29 

16.51 1 

15.59 

16. 10 

15. 16 

13. 47 

11.90 i 

10. 15 

1923 

16.46 

14. 79 

13.77 

14.89 

13. S6 

14. 21 

12.94 

11.11 

11.69 

9.89 

1924 

14. 67 

13.82 

12.80 

13.80 

12.79 1 

12. 95 

12.29 

10.41 

10. 14 

aT9 

1926 

15.96 

J6.08 

14,06 

15. 16 

14. 12 ! 

14. 82 

14. 62 

13.30 

11.98 

10.20 

1926 

14.08 

13.38 

12 67 

13.34 1 

12.82 1 

12.71 

13.11 

12.06 

9.98 

8.57 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rosoarch. Compiled from annual reportvS of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, ld(W, page 97, and 1926, page 108. 1926 prices from Chicago Drovers Journ."’, earhook. 

Data 1891^1919 available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1199, Table 610. 


Table 471. — Hides, country: Average price per pound at Chicago, average 1894- 
1925; annual, 1020-1926 


Year 

Ex- 

tremes 

Ifeavy 

steers 

Heavy 

cows 

No. 1 
buffs 

No. 2 
buffs 

Bulls 

Country 

packer 

brands 

! Country 
brands 

No. 1 
calf- 
skins 

No. 1 
kip- 
skms 

Average; 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1894-1898 

8.0G 

8. 11 

7. 66 

7.54 

7.06 

6.4:^ 

7. 15 

6.84 

10. 55 

8.94 

1899-1903 

9.28 

10.48 

9.35 

9.05 

a2o 

8.33 

9.31 

8.65 

12. 12 

10.00 

1901-1908 

11. 21 

11.80 

11.05 1 

10.97 

9.96 j 

9.29 

10.67 

9.91 

14.66 

11.88 

1909-1913 

13. 67 

13.64 

13.11 

13.06 

12.07 

10.99 

12.20 

11.36 

I 17.21 

14.42 

1914-1920 

2:3.35 ' 

23. 07 

21.05 

21.03 

19.88 ! 

18. 14 

21.48 

I 17. 82 

38.79 

29.23 

1921-192,') 

11. 96 ' 

11. 10 

9._W 

10.00 

8.89 

7.98 

10. 48 

8.24 

19. 39 

16. 61 

1920 

“2277ir 

24.20 

19.27 

~W.W 

17.93 1 

18. 7C 

’ Sd.lio" 

14.94 

40.98 


192! 

8.95 

9.35 

7.32 

7.10 

6.77 1 

5. 43 

7.43 

5.33 

18.57 

15.58 

1922 

12.93 

12.03 

10.85 

10.86 

9.52 

8.23 

12.63 

8.42 

18.96 

17.29 

1923.... 

11.65 

11.39 

10.43 

10.45 

9.26 

8.93 

10. 12 

8. 70 

17. 18 

15.42 

1924 i 

11.86 

11.31 

9.24 

9.6:3 

8.63 

7.86 

9.81 

8.23 

20. 39 

16.62 

192.5 1 

14.41 

12.94 

11.64 

12.20 

12.25 

9.46 

12. 62 

10.54 

21. 88 

18. 12 

1926 1 

13. 46 i 

11.63 

9.54 

10.70 

9.70 

8.03 

10. 62 

9. 90 

18. 02 

16.12 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Btjard ol 
Trade, IWy, page 97, and 1925, page 108. 1926 prices from Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook. 

Data 1893-1919 available hi 19^ Yearbook, p. 1199, Table 611. 


Table 472. — Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, United States, 
January 1, 1910-1926 



1 Horses 

j Mules 

Jan. 1— 

Number , 

Price per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Price per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Average 1914-1920 

Thousands 

21,047 

jyolhiTS 
102. 38 

Thousand 

dollars 

2, 154, 764 

Thousands 
4. 786 

Dollars 
.. 62 

Thousand 

dollars 

606,889 

1910, Apr. 15 

19, m 

108.03 

2,142,624 

4, m 

120.20 

606,049 

1911 

20, 277 
20, .509 
20.567 

111. 46 

2,269,981 1 

4, 323 

125. 92 i 

544, 359 

1912 

105. 94 

2, 172, 694 

4, 362 

120.51 

625,657 

1913 1 

110.77 

2, 278, 222 

4,386 

4.449 

124.31 

646, 245 

1914 

20, 9fi2 
21, 195 
21, 169 1 

109.32 

2. 291, 638 

123.85 

661, 017 

1915 

103. 33 

2, 190, 102 

4, 479 

112, 36 

503,271 

1910 

101. 60 

2, 149, 786 

4, 693 

113.83 

622, m 

1017 

21, 210 
21, 566 

102. 89 

2, 182, 307 
2, 246, 970 

4, 723 

118. If) 

558, 008 

1918 

104. 24 

4,873 
4, 964 

- 128. 81 

627, 679 

1919 

21, 482 
19,848 
19, 134 
18,564 
17, 943 
17,222 
16, 489 
15, 840 
15,279 

98. 45 

2, 114, 897 

135.83 

672, 922 

1920- 

96.52 

1,915,663 

5, 475 

148. 46 

812, 828 

1921 

84.57 

1,618,120 

5, 586 

117.62 

666, 455 

1922 

71. 18 

1,321,396 

6,638 

89. 14 

502, 563 

1923 

70. 65 

1, 267, 624 

5,702 

5, 730 

87. 17 

497,044 

1924 

65. 48 

1, 127, 619 

86.90 

492.209 

1925 

64.26 

1, 059, 553 

6, 725 

82. 73 

473, 646 

1926 

65. 46 

1, 0.36, 896 

5, 733 

81.46 

466,988 

19271.. 

63.81 1 

974, 836 

5, 734 

74.32 

426, 175 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
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Tabls 473 . — Hardee and colUi Eatimated number and vcdue on farmSf by States, 

January 1, 19^5^191^7 


State 

Number, Jan. 1 

Value per head 

, Jan. 1 

Total value, Jan. 1 

1926 

1926 { 

1927 » 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1925 

1026 

1927* 


Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

UOOO 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Maine 

84 


79 

119. 00 i 

129.00 

130.00 

ia035 

10,360 

10,298 

New Hampshire 

32 

30 

29 

105.00 

100.00 

106.00 

3,360 

3,000 

S«046 

Vermont 

64 

61 

59 

104.00 

110.00 

110.00 

6,677 

6, 726 

6, 60S 

Massachusetts 

45 

41 

38 

124.00 

119.00 

120.00 

6,685 

4,875 

4,660 

Bhode Island- 

6 

6 

6 

124.00, 

moo 

120.00 

744 

720 

600 

Connecticut- 

35 

33 

31 

127.00 

120.00 

128.00 

4. 446 

3,960 

3,968 

New York 

440 

418 

401 

108.00 

111.00 

109.00 

47,669 

46,422 

43,766 

New Jersey 

57 

64 

54 

109.00 

107.00 

109.00 

6, 235 

5, 799 

5,908 

36,970 

Pennsylvania 

410 

390 

374 

96.00 

103.00 

99.00 

39,249 

40,031 

Ohio 

030 

596 

668 

85.00 

91.00 

95.00 

63,796 

64, 610 

64,130 

Indiana 

666 

548 

533 

60.00 

78.00 

80.00 

38,196 

42,960 

42,816 

Illinois 

1,030 

978 

029 

69.00 

74.00 

74.00 

70,988 

72, 130 

68,634 

Michigan - 

482 

463 

444 

84.00 

89.00 

89.00 

40,398 

40,980 

39, 328 

Wisconson 

604 

591 

679 

88.iX) 

93.00 

96.00 

63,312 

56,078 

56,208 

Minnesota.- 

835 

827 

810 

77.00 

81.00 1 

77.00 

64, 017 

66,733 

62, 645 

Iowa 

1, 180 

1, 145 

1, 111 

72.00 

74.00 1 

74.00 

84,714 

84,305 

82,728 

Missouri - 

708 

670 

636 

48.00 

49.00 

48.00 

rt3,710 

32,653 

30,340 

North Dakota 

731 

708 

694 

66,00 

66. CO 

62.00 

40.726 

39.808 

35,960 

South Dakota 

720 

684 

667 

48.00 

49.00 

47.00 

34 760 

33, 671 

30,763 

Nebraska 

802 

840 

816 

68.00 

61.00 , 

66.00 

49, 776 

60,951 

45,458 

Kansas 

931 

894 

858 

46.00 

48.00 

41.00 

43, 149 

42,945 

35,299 

Delaware 

! 23 

22 

21 

74.00 

79.00 

69.00 

1,700 

1,740 

1,450 

Maryland 

117 

112 

104 

74.00 

77.00 

78.00 

8,696 

8,664 

8,074 

Virginia 

261 

238 

224 

71.00 

66.00 

66.00 

la 577 

15,7ai 

14,684 

West Virginia 

147 

140 

133 

76.00 

76. 00 

74.00 

11, 216 

10,446 

0,834 

North Ctuolina 

1 130 

120 

114 

99.00 

86.00 

83.00 

12, 812 

10,280 

9,463 

South Carolina 

65 

49 

45 

97.00 

89.00 

76.00 

6,309 

4, 382 

3,406 

Georgia 

56 

51 

48 

86.00 

83.00 

73.00 

4,789 

4, 218 

8, 610 

Florida 

29 

28 

27 

98.00 

97.00 

82.00 

2, 830 

2,703 

2, 218 

Kentucky 

314 

306 

293 

60.00 

6a 00 

47.00 

15,820 

16,126 

13, 740 

Tennessee 

255 

242 

226 

60.00 

63.00 

82.00 

15, 26^) 

12,901 

11, 762 

Alabama 

90 

80 

87 

70.00 

68.00 

63.00 

6,306 

5, 878 

5,604 

Mississippi 

142 

129 

122 

61.00 

60.00 

56.00 

8,688 

7, 744 

6, 762 

Arkansas 

188 

169 

164 

42.00 

42.00 

39.00 

7,890 

7, 178 

6,468 

Louisiana 

132 

126 

120 

62.00 

56.00 

49.00 

8, 149 

6,929 

6,895 

Oklahoma 

• 614 

589 

666 

41.00 

37.00 

35.00 

24, 916 

21,651 

19,698 

Texas 

857 

848 

848 

64.00 

48.00 

; 45 00 

46, 221 

40, 890 

37,820 

Montana 

'590 

676 

504 

32.00 

29.00 

30.00 

19, 139 

16, 496 

17, 132 

Idaho 

233 

221 

212 

45.00 

52.00 

62.00 

10,638 

11,484 

11,046 

Wyoming - 

200. 

198 

194 

29.00 

29.00 

31.00 

5,831 

5, 788 

6, 043 

Colorado 

367 

352 

341 

43.00 

47.00 

44.00 

15, 621 

16, 373 

14, 891 

New Mexico 

188 

175 

166 

38.00 

i 

37.00 

34 00 

7, 112 

6,432 

5,686 

Arizona 

112 

106 

101 

59.00 

50.00 

60.00 

6,630 

6,669 

2,792 

5,828 

6,446 

6,091 

6,308 

Utah 

110 

106 

104 

61.00 ! 

61.00 

01,00 

Nevada 

60 

47 

44 

66.00 

63.00 

53.00 

! 2, 611 

2, 322 

Washington 

242 

230 

218 

63.00 

62.00 

60.00 

16, 196 

1 14,260 

13,068 

Oregon 

226 

214 

201 

67.00 : 

66.00 

62.00 

14,966 

' 13, 814 

12,405 

California - 

314 

302 

290 

78.00 1 

76.00 

76.00 

24, 448 

22,938 

22,025 

United States 

16, 489 

15,840 

15,279 

64.26 

66.46 

63.81 

1, 059, 563 

1, 036, 896 

974,886 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. ' 
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TABiiB 474 . — -Mtdes and mule colts: Estimated nuniber and value on farms, by 
Stales, January 1, 1925-1927 



Number, Jan. 1 

Value per head, 

, Jan. 1 

Total value, Jan. 1 

State 

1925 

1920 

19271 

1925 

192C 

1927 

1925 

1926 

10271 


Thou- 

sands 

Thou-^ 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

i,m 
' dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

New York 

7 

7 

7 

115.00 

112.00 

120. 00 

805 

781 

840 

New Jersey 

5 

6 

5 

125.00 

114.00 

118. 00 

625 

570 

690 

Pennsylvania 

63 

53 

62 

105.00 

j 113.00 

110. 00 

5, 5?a 

5, 996 

6, 723 

Ohio 

33 

82 

33 

93.00 

90.00 

94.00 

3, 075 

3,080 

3, ibo 

Indiana 

101 

99 

08 

76.00 

86.00 

86.00 

7,694 

8, 554 

8,381 

Illinois 

168 

165 

160 

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

13, 364 

13, 982 

13, 611 

Michigan 

7 

7 

1 8 

i KiOO 

, 86.00 

86.00 

682 

602 

692 

Wisconsin 

7 

7 

i 7 

, 85.00 

87.00 

82.00 

597 

Gll 

572 

Minnesota 

13 

i 13 

14 

80.00 

79.00 

78.00 

i,au 

1,080 

1,092 

Iowa 

97 

98 

j 90 

83.00 

85.00 

83.00 

8, 035 

8,330 

8,224 

Missouri 

372 

365 

1 358 

; 67.00 

71.00 

67.00 

2 ,913 
S60 

25, 820 

23,818 

North Dakota 

9 

9 

10 

62.00 

59.00 

55.00 

528 

546 

South Dakota 

21 

22 

22 

61.00 

64.00 

56.00 

1,281 

1,414 

1,229 

Nebraska 

120 

120 

i 118 

74.00 

78.00 

69.00 

8,932 i 
16, 307 

9,398 
16, 716 

8, 135 
14, 135 

Kansas 

260 

252 

247 

63.00 

66.00 

57.00 

Delaware 

9 

9 

9 

90.00 

100.00 

91.00 

810 

900 

819 

Maryland 

31 

31 

30 

94.00 

104.00 

101.00 

2,911 

3,219 

3,023 

Virginia 

104 

104 

103 

91.00 

87.00 

85.00 

9.458 

9,069 

8,779 

West Virginia 

15 

15 

15 

86.00 

a5.oo 

78.00 

1,290 ! 

1,273 

1,176 

North Oarolina 

279 

276 

279 

119.00 

117.00 

107. 00 

33. 318 

32,405 

29,981 

South Oarolina 

109 

193 

185 

122.00 

120.00 

95.00 

24,242 

23, 124 

17, 548 

Georgia 

338 

341 

341 

115.00 

112.00 1 

95.00 

38,704 

38,022 

32, 274 

Florida 

43 

43 

43 

m.oo 

134.00 

117.00 

6, 960 

6, 750 ; 

5, 026 

Kentucky 

301 

304 

301 

63.00 

ftiOU 

58.00 

18, 822 

19,087 

17, 572 

Tennessee 

352 

356 

352 

74.00 

72.00 

68 00 

25, 946 

25,6:34 

23,904 

Alabama 

309 

312 

315 

90.00 

95. 00 

84. 00 

27, 947 

29,764 

26, 605 

Mississippi-.- 

330 

336 

343 

89.00 

86.00 ' 

79.60 

29, 290 

28,998 

26,928 

Arkansas 1 

339 

346 

349 

64.00 

63.00 

59. 00 

21,855 

21, 029 

20,476 

Louisiana j 

174 

176 

176 

90.00 

90.00 

79. 00 

15, 691 

15, 774 

13,862 

Oklahoma 

369 1 

869 j 

365 

61.00 

57.00 

51.00 

22, 594 

20,937 

18,586 

Texas 

1, 012 

1,052 

1,073 

83.00 ! 

75. 00 

09.00 

86, 207 

79,020 

74, 625 

Montana 

11 

11 

11 

47.00 ; 

50.00 

46.00 

514 

552 

495 

Idaho 

8 

8 

8 

52.00 

61.00 

60.00 

417 

487 

482 

Wyoming 

6 ! 

6 , 

6 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

293 

296 

295 

Colorado 

39 

38 

37 

67.00 

69.00 

56.00 

2,225 

2,213 

2,058 

New Mexico 

33 

34 

84 

58.00 

54.00 

45.00 

1,911 

1, 819 

1, 620 

Arizona 

12 

11 

12 

85.00 , 

90.00 

77.00 

1,020 

S90 

925 

Utah 

4 

4 

4 

62. 00 j 

64.00 

62.00 

248 

258 

248 

Nevada 

. 4 

4 

4 

62,00 

64.00 

60.00 

250 

258 

241 


27 

27 

28 

68.00 i 

67.00 

72.00 

1,826 

1,807 

2, 014 

Oregon 

Canfornia 

18 

19 

20 

72.00 ! 

73.00 

70.00 

1, 305 

1,394 1 

1,394 

56 

64 

63 

95.00 

92.00 

89.00 

5,315 

4,964 1 

4,723 

United States 

6,725 

5, 733 

5,734 

82.73 

81.46 

74.32 

473,046 

466,988 i 

426, 176 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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TabxiB 47e * — -Horses and mtdes: R«eeiptM at principal markets amd at aU markets 

reported, 1900-1906 

[Thousaads— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

Sooth 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

Other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ingi 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing^ 

1900 

90 

23 

145 


103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

501 



1901 

109 

17 

129 

h) 

97 

86 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

5 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

400 



1903 

101 

19 

129 

10 

67 

53 

20 

8 

12 

419 



1904 

106 

13 

181 

IS 

68 

47 

29 

6 

4 

472 



1905 - - 

127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

45 

32 

6 

15 

503 



1806 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 

42 

28 

9 

19 

409 



1907 

102 

11 

117 

10 

62 

44 

27 


18 

413 



1908 

92 

11 

109 

12 

56 

40 

23 


13 

383 



1900 

91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

82 

23 

6 

15 

393 



mo 

83 

10 

130 

34 

70 

30 

28 

6 

16 

412 



ion 

105 

18 

171 

37 

85 

32 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

16 

164 

49 

73 

33 

39 

5 

10 

481 



1913 

91 

16 

157 

57 

82 

32 

32 

5 

10 

482 



1914 

106 

17 

148 

48 

87 

31 

25 

6 

10 

478 



1916 

166 

72 

271 

56 

102 

42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 

1, 107 

1916 

206 

53 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

810 

C68 

1,478 

1917 ! 

107 

20 

280 

116 

128 

33 

34 

10 

29 

758 

720 

1,478 

1918 

88 

15 

242 

79 

85 

22 

39 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1, 216 

1919 

46 

23 

250 

60 

83 

26 

43 

11 

16 

557 

611 

1, 038 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

19 

80 

10 

23 

j 401 

324 

25 

1921 

34 

10 

08 

13 

30 

7 

12 

5 

7 

186 

131 

317 

1922 

32 

13 

95 

29 

38 

0 

16 

2 

I 8 

242 

201 

443 

1923 

2fJ 

23 

102 

i 58 

43 

17 

15 

3 

15 

302 

249 

551 

3924 

21 

37 

64 

46 

36 

12 

11 

4 

14 

246 

223 

468 

1926 

18 

44 

05 

34 

34 

15 

9 

5 

18 

242 

226 

468 

1926 

18 

29 

53 

27 

29 

17 

9 

10 

19 

211 

180 

391 


TVivision ot Statistical and Historical Research, Prior to 1916 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Live- 
stock, Moats, and Wool. 

1 Figures prior to 1915 hot available. ’ Not in operation. 


Tablk 470 . — II or sea and mules: farm value per head, by aye groups, United States, 

January 1, 1910-1927 


Jan. 1— 

Horses j 

Muius 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years ! 
and over j 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
uuder 2 
years 

2 years 

and over 


Dollara 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DollUfi 

1910 

46. 05 j 

72.63 

116. 67 

66. 76 

84.53 

128.96 

1911 

48. 09 1 

75. 68 

120. 04 

59. 89 

88. 13 : 

135.11 

1912 

45. 75 

71.96 1 

114.24 

56. 12 

83.00 

129. 46 

1913 

48. 75 

76. 54 1 

121. 06 

59. 31 

86, 56 

134. 05 

1914 

47. 95 

74. 87 

119. 77 

67. 45 

83.87 

133. 70 

1916 

45. 36 

70. 62 

113. 10 

51. 80 

76. 4G 

121. 40 

1916 

44. 30 

69. 08 i 

111, 34 

61. 59 

76. 82 

123. 55 

1917 - 

45. 17 

70. 21 , 

1J2, 64 

63. 98 

80. 28 

128. 17 

1918 

45. 20 

70.21 1 

114. 30 

57.61 

86. 32 

139.88 

1919 

42. 62 

65.94 

108. 17 

59. 14 

89. 14 : 

147. 65 

1920 

37.22 

58.81 

103. 52 

60. 10 

90 14 

160.55 

1921 

31. 59 

49.fi6 

90.35 

47. 55 

71.77 

125. 85 

1922 

26. 50 

41.07 

75. 61 

35. 55 

62. 82 

94. 81 

1923 

26. 51 

40.48 

74.53 

34. 35 

60.94 

92. 14 

1924 

24. 68 

37. 3G 

68.64 

31.83 

47.06 

90.42 

1925 

23.88 

37.15 

66. 83 

30. 65 

46.63 { 

86.20 

1926 

24.83 

37.77 

68. 19 

31.30 

47.96 

84.73 

1927 

23.68 

36. 97 

60.59 

29. 34 

44. 17 

77.20 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabi.b 477. — Horses: Price per head receioed by producers, United States, 1910-19Se 


Year 

Tan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

16 

1 

fSept, 

15 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Deo. 

15 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

Average: 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls: 

Doth. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

. 1910-1913 

139 

144 

145 

148 

146 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

137 

142 

1914--1920 

127 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

132 

130 

127 

125 

122 

121“ 

123 

1921-iflaS- — : 

. 81 

84 

M 

86 

87 


85 

83 

83 

80 

78 

76 

i 82 

1910 

140 

147 

130 

154 

”148 

151 ; 




144 

■ 143 

141 

146 

1931 

143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

139 

141 

139 

137 

136 

134 

141 

1012 - 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

142 

142 

141 

140 

139 

139 

140 

im 

140 

146 

146 

H8 

145 1 

146 

143 

141 

141 

138 

136 

135 

142 

W14 

187 

139 

138 

138 

139 1 

136 

137 

136 

132 

181 

130 

ISO 

136 

im 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 

132 

134 

131 

131 

129 

127 

126 

130 

im 

138 

129 

131 

133 

134 

132 

13:1 

131 

131 

i;io 

129 

129 

130 

im 

129 

131 

13:1 

136 

138 

137 

135 

132 

132 

130 

129 

129 

132 

1918 i 

130 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

132 

131 

138 

120 

122 

121 

130 

1919 

130 

131 

124 

127 

129 

127 

127 

123 

119 

114 

113 

213 

121 

wao 

118 

m 

127 

131 

132 

130 ! 

127 

124 

119 

112 

KXl 

97 

119 

1921 

96 

98 

101 

100 ; 

98 

98 

94 

93 

89 

85 

82 

8) 

92 

1922 

82 

84 

86 

87 1 

89 

88 

88 

86 

8t 

81 

79 

79 

84 

1923 

81 

85 

85 

86 

88 

87 

85 


82 

80 

78 

75 

82 

1924 

73 

74 

1 75 

76 

78 

77 

77 j 

79 

78 

77 

70 

73 

76 

1925 

73 

78 

81 

83 

82 

81 

81 1 

80 

77 

76 

1 75 

74 

78 

1926 

76 

80 

82 

84 1 

84 

83 

82 1 

80 

78 

77 

1 75 

73 

79 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by country dealers. 

Table 478. — Horses: Estimated price per head^ received bij producers^ by States y 1926 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

I^fay 

15 

June 
15 1 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 
15 i 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 

! 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoTls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls! 

Dofls 

DoUs. 

\ Dolts. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Maine 

118 

130 

141 

139 

15U 

im 

140 

145 

160 

136 

330 

121) 

m 

Now Hampshire 

115 

135 

124 

150 

140 

110 

140 

134 

120 

ns 

329 

127 

128 

Vermout 

109 

116 

123 

113 

138 

120 

130 

140 

144 

130 

138 

126 

13Q 

Massachusetts. r 

158 

i:io 

150 

les 


140 

126 


125 

125 

140 

115 

138 

Rhode Island 

125 

150 

150 

125 

125 

150 

150 



100 1 

125 

130 

333 

Connecticut 

168 

150 


195 


175 

141 

160 

155 

146 : 

3 55 

144 

153 

New York 

117 1 

127 

128 

133 

133 

133 

129 

128 

128 

130 

117 

116 

120 

New Jersey 

140 1 

138 

ISO 

150 

158 

146 i 

160 

150 

146 

150 

171 

160 

151 

PennssdvanJa 

U5 1 

114 

134 

134 

126 

120 ! 

114 

106 

118 

124 

119 

108 

118 

Ohio-- 

89 { 

100 

106 

110 

106 

110 

102 

W 

97 

101 

99 

93 

100 

Indiana 

82 

a5 

88 

88 

89 

88 

87 

85 

83 

76 

78 

7G 

84 

Illinois- 

79 1 

8) 

87 

87 

89 

92 

91 

83 

81 

83 

91 

81 

86 

Michigan 

96 

98 

102 

110 

101 

107 

106 

97 

110 

106 

87 

92 

101 

Wisconsin 

106 

106 

118 

118 

119 

120 

114 

117 

101 

113 

108 

100 

112 

Minnesota _-i.. 

92 

98 

194 

194 

108 

101 

107 

101 

96 

94 

91 

92 

99 

Iowa 

til 

96 

101 

99 

100 

102 

100 

98 

96 

95 

94 

90 

97 

•Missouri- 

56 

70 

66 

05 ! 

6,5 

63 

65 

00 

66 

58 

55 

51 

01 

North Dakota 

74 

82 

86 

85 

8:J 

81 

91 

79 

80 

72 

72 

73 

80 

South Dakota 

67 

68 

80 

75 

72 i 

73 

GO 

68 

C3 

06 

63 

61 

68 

Nebraska 

83 

85 

86 

87 

7^ 

82 

8.3 

79 

77 

74 

73 

72 

80 

Kansas 

60 

67 

67 

09 

A7 

68 

67 

62 

67 

54 

53 

63 

62 

Delaware 


60 

66 

85 

74 

84 I 

78 

60 

70 

73 

67 

70 

72 

Maryland 

90 

105 

101 

108 

99 

96 

90 

97 

92 

94 i 

93 

85 

96 

Virginia 

65 

64 

72 1 

70 

74 

70 

71 

65 

70 1 

69 j 

67 

66 

69 

West Virginia 

78 

81 

86 

90 

94 

91 

90 

83 

82 

76 

78 

84 

84 

North Carolina 

73 

00 

86 

82 

90 

84 1 

82 

92 

80 

78 

82 

72 

82 

South Carolina 

76 

81 

82 

85 

81 

85 

84 

81 

91 

78 

67 

7.3 

80 

Oeorgia 

71 

70 

81 1 

86 

86 

80 

79 1 

76 

77 i 

74 

67 

63 

76 

Florida 

85 

87 

100 1 

98 

90 

100 

100 

130 

100 i 

80 

97 

100 

97 

Kentucky 

51 

49 

54 

54 

57 

53 

66 

54 

66 

53 

60 

51 

63 

Tennessee 

GO 

65 

63 

63 

64 

66 

68 

50 

60 

58 

56 

59 

GO 

Alabama ‘ 

70 

72 

76 

70 

73 

72 

75 

74 

70 

68 

GO 

50 

70 

Mississippi 

61 

67 

60 

65 

68 

63 

60 

61 

69 

83 

63 

63 

63 

Arkansas 

46 

52 

52 

57 

54 

60 

51 

52 

60 

45 

43 

44 

50 

Louisiana 

66 

55 

58 

60 

56 

66 

63 

70 

67 

46 

60 

M 

60 

Oklahoma 

42 

47 

44 

48 

.53 

52 

49 

61 

44 

47 

40 

42 

47 

TexA8-.r ! 

M 

68 

55 

54 

58 

69 

61 

60 

57 

52 

49 

62 

56 

Montana 1 

41 

43 

40 1 

50 

45 

40 

44 

40 

50 

‘ 44 

40 

38 

43 

Idaho 

68 

64 i 

68 j 

70 

79 

75 

KO 

68 

71 

57 

48 

66 

67 

■ 65 

36 

63 

58 

68 

51- 

TT yOIuTIlg* 

Coiofrado 

47 

68 

48 

67 

50 1 
67 

47 

72 

59 

71 

75 

69 

oo 

71 

61 

61 

59 

61 

67 

New Mexico 

43 

60 

40 

50 

38 

46 

43 

60 

55 

40 

44 

45 

45 

Arizona 

71 


54 

65 

5.3 

64 

60 

50 


60 

62 

45 

57 

Utah 

76 

81 

80 

87 

79 

72 

SO 

85 

85 

75 

88 

81 

81 

Nevada 


70 







■ 86 

75 

55 

45 

66 

Washington 

67 

80 

73 

85 

95 

82 

s 70 

80 

70 

80 

68 

80 

78 

Oregon 

85 

72 

83 

88 

8.3 

1 80 

77 

74 

70 

70 

72 

70 

77 

California 

79 

, tiO 

89 

90 

92 

W) 

80 

90 

80 

84 

91 

95 

88 

United States.. 

75.48 

79. 53 

82.48 

^92 

83.60 

83. 38 

82. 03 

79. 57 

77 85 

76.99 

74.59 

72. 79 

79.35 
, 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICCJLTUEE, 1926 

POULTRY 


Table 479. — Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight, at four markets, 1920-19t6 
■[Thousand pounds— I. e., 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


^ — 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1925 

6,130 

3,328 

2,626 

1,965 

2,394 

2,718 

2,480 

2,688 

2,692 

4,009 

9,092 

10,786 

49,606 

1920 

3,934 
3, 377 
4,175 
7,690 
6, 210 
4,200 
3, 778 

1,749 
2,229 
2,765 
3,786 
4, 607 
3, 262 
2,981 

1,597 
1,465 
2,478 
2,917 
3,072 
2, 667 
2,837 

1,037 
1,707 
1,706 
1,9461 
2, 235! 
2,181 

1,464 

1,796 

2,221 

2,086 

1,868 

1,696 

2,096 

2, 628 

6,911 

7,895 

84,086 

1921 

1,499 

2,437 

2,482 

3, 681 
3,306 

7,472 
7, 486 

9, 791 

39,921 

1922.. 

2,661 

2,439 

2,602 

2,582 

2,598 

2,883 

2,'778! 

2,091 

2* 198 

2,479 

10, 444 
11,526 

44,563 

56,013 

61,264 

46,720 

1923.. 

2,427 

2,6611 

2,674 

4,418 

10, 762 

1924 

2,952 

3,492 

2, 866 
2, 786 

3,270 

4,402 

11,842 

13, 724 

1926 - 

2,893 

2,893 

2,664 

4,336 

7,907 

8,891 

8,439 

1926- - - 

2,062 

3,196 

3, 161 

3,677 

8,960 

4,089 

11,942 

53,162 



NEW YORK 


Av. 1921-1925 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1926 ' 

1920.. 1 

14, 791 

9,810 

7,659 

6,765 

8,000 

8,887 

8,737 

9,574 

10,887 

14,720 

26,594 

29,943 

] 66, 266 

11,217 
11,441 
10, 783 
21, 730 
15,603 
14, 400 
13, 078 

7, 657 
7,006 
6,909 
12, 335 
11,927 
10, 871 
10. 646 

3,928 
6, 190 
6, 371 
8, 390 
9, 893 
7,949 
9, 921 

1. 367 
6,021 
6,899 
6, 916 

7.368 
8,119 
8, 248 

5,480 
4,883 
7,896 
6,804 
10, 172 
10,246 
10, 694' 

5,292 
6,150 
8,822 
8,689 
10, 167 
10. 717 
14,041 

6,129 
5, 314 
6,786 
9,414 
10,502 
11,668' 
13, 666 

4, 428 
8, 992 
7, 768 
9,497 
10,604 
11,110 
14,609 

6,278 

10,277 

9,115 

9,663 

12,981 

12,409 

16,068 

8,053 
11,887 
12,694 
16,609 
16, 916 
16,666 
18, 129 

17, 651 
21, 182 
22,232 
26,822 
28, 875' 
28,857: 
31,9241 

23,718 
27,208 
32,638 
,27,289 
!36, 464 
127,216 
33, 082! 

101,098 
124, 661 
138,212 
163, 948 
179, 362 
170, 267 
192, 896 


PHILADELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1925 

2,217 

1 

1,648 

1,663 

1, 071 

1,223 

1, 495 

1, 416 

1, 545 

1,4291 

1, 784 

3, 614 

6, 267 

26,161 

1920 

1,653 

1,881 

1,906 

918 

1, 406 

1,286 

1,019 

1,216 

1,044 

1, 588 

2,348 

6,382 

21,600 

1921 

1,498 

1,071 

l,41li 

1,006 

1,303 

1, 665 

1,226 

l,4t9i 

1, 587 

2,020 

2,882 

6,906 

22,892 

1922 

1,947 

1,790 

1,077| 

604 

1,182 

1,304 

1,237 

l,2l7i 

l,2;i7 

1, 350 

2,053 

6,655 

21,319 

1923 

2,206 

1,630 

1,388 

1,042 

1,065 

1,609 

1, 343 

1,618 

1,348 

1,749 

3,281 

6, 642 

24,611 

1924 

2,614 

1,818 

1, 704 

1, 194 

1, 234 

1, 458 

1, 536 

1, 060 

1,421 

1,873 

4,0.')3 

7, 076 

27,640 

1926 

2,818 

2, 030 

2,183 

1, 460 

1,343 

1,038 

1,739 

1,810 

1,552 

1,924 

4, 702 

6,106 

29,295 

1926 

2,906 

1,791 

2,203 

1, 717 

1, 374 

1,758 

1,853 

2,039 

2,352 

2,123 

4,916 

7,094 

32,126 


CHICAGO 


Av. 1921-1925.. 


8, 415 


4, 570 


3, 628 


2,668 


2,677| 


2,997 


2,957 


3, 033 


3, Am 


4,568 


I 


16,950; 


22,997 


77, 896 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 
1924- 
1925. 
1920- 


6,646 
6, 343 
6, 345 
11, 497 
12, 723 
6,107 
6,300 


2,687 
3, 328 

3. 042 
6,208 

8. 043 
3,230 
3, 169 


810 
2,104 
2, 744 
2, 632 
4,386 
1,673 
1,792 


980 
2,794 
3,394 
4, 067 
6,675 
2,219 
2,383 


1,512 
2,421 
2, 744 
2,912 
3,311 
1,990 
1,806 


2,369 
2,524 
3, 597 
3,329 
3,295 
2,239 
2,106 


2,379 
2,097 
3, 590 
3,679 
4,042 
1,376 
2,154 


2,669 
2,615 
4, 250 
4, 018 
2, 523 
1,760 
2,607 


3, 

370 

§ 

1 

10, 752 

3, 

804 

4,167 

16, 723 

4, 

290 

4,178 

13, 167 

4, 

724 

6,411 

15, 163 

2, 

190 

4,791 

16. 075 

2. 

168 

4,30:i 

20,022 

2, 

897 

6, 397 

22,863 


19,153 
17,082 
23, 320 
27, 743 
21,806 
25,033 
23,110 


67,324 
64,992 
73,661 
90, 273 
88,464 
72,086 
77, 032 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1025 

1920 

30,553 

1 

19, 366! 

15,265 

1 

12,468 

1 1 
14,29416,097; 

15,590 

1 

16, 740 

18, 444 

26, 081 

54, 160 

69, 981 Isos, 009 

23, 360l 

13, 874| 

8,411 
10,860 
13,320 
16, 752i 

20.344 
16,048 

17.344 

4, 138 
9, 837 
11,612 
12, 436 
16, 182 
13, 323 
13,809 

9,92211,168 
10,40212,32.5 
14,373 16,606 
13, 21016,2051 
17,319 17,862| 
16,166 17,4871 
16, 371 21, 099| 

11,386 
10,136 
13, 703 
16, 803 
19, 672 
17,676 
20,724 

9, 998 
16, 463 
15, 433 
17, 794 
17, 543 
17,460 
122, 932 

1 1 

12, 783 
18, 160 
17, 121 
18,399 
19,868 
18,683 
24,278 

16,270 
21,645 
21,434 
28,087 
20, 982 
27,259 
30,738 

36,662 
47,259 
46, 840 
66, 018 
60, 445 
61,488 
68,594 

56, 148 214, 100 
59, 980 252, 386 
71,9671277,786 
73, 10a834, 845 
78, 068 356, 780 
66,704 818,368 
76, 228 366, 815 

1921 

1922 . 

1923- ! 

22,659 
22, 250 
43, 123 

13, 6341 
14, 508 
22,858 
26,396 
19,383 
18, 576 

1024 ! 

37, 150 
27,585 
26,122 

1 

1925 - 


1926 j 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products. 



Table 480. — Poultry^ dressed: Receipts, gross weight, at six markets, by State of origin, 1922-1926 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


1167 


1926 

PAi 

tM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

sgssi “ssa— gsn & 

.-r 

11,942 

► 

o 

2,085 

640 

1,235 

76 

460 

185 

270 

597 

180 

501 

133 

275 

102 

406 

60 

16 

91 

4 

1 

23 

54 

23 

1,363 

114 

7 

4,089 1 8,891 

1 

Oct. 

1,191 

540 

669 

0) 

424 

81 

109 

364 

63 

4 

87 

185 

79 

125 

27 

2 

20 

2 

1 ^ 



Sept. 

973 

477 

801 

25 

530 

36 

41 

423 

14 

201 

167 

55 

140 

23 

2 

« I 

! 



3,960 

Aug. 

m I 

m 05 C' 

C4 1 




CO 

eo 

July 

869 

278 

663 

34 

309 

43 

75 

437 

2 

6 

129 

57 

11 

165 

17 

1 

00 

1 t O ^ 04 

1 1 


3,161 

June 

1, 142 
280 
296 


^ I 

1 



g 

CO 

May 

® CO C3 1 rH ^ 


! 00 

20 

11 


2,598 

fi. 

1 

176 

140 

85 

107 

2 

123 

2 

9 

110 

15 

(0 



^ 1 

: 

(N 

8 

of 

Mar. 

878 

285 

501 

(•) 

257 

96 

136 

303 

(}) 

124 

64 

14 

93 

12 

1 

fH 

! 

1 w s- 

. 

2,837 

Feb. 

893 

366 

343 




2,981 

Jan. 

et ‘O N •-•CO •-• i-» 

24 

1 

159 

40 

28 

3,778 

Total 

14,768 
4,884 
8, 141 
300 
4,027 

1,251 

1, 571 
5,076 
524 
970 

1,944 

1,236 

438 

2,297 

260 

34 

234 

29 

47 

24 

553 

131 

3,703 

555 

165 

63,162 

1925 

12,292 

6,524 

6,957 

255 

3,566 

1,045 

1,699 

3,929 

622 

822 

1,822 

375 

709 

1,707 

205 

74 

118 

41 

180 

11 

237 

92 

2,797 

467 

174 

46,720 

1924 

20, 155 
7,382 
6, 834 
1,216 
2,864 

1,111 
1,737 
3, 878 
911 
854 

2, MO 
612 
706 
1,336 
344 

105 

73 

50 

114 

92 

314 
101 
6, 185 
1, 750 



1923 

23,308 
6,558 
7, 131 

1, 141 
2,114 

1,850 

1,043 

2,222 

527 

1,330 

1,086 

291 

791 

682 

357 

149 

39 

47 

72 

59 

294 

121 

(*) 

4,681 

120 

56,013 

1 

3 

H 

19, 618 
5, 939 
4,422 
1,708 
1,454 

1,454 

1,253 

1,076 

1,015 

1,005 

774 

680 

647 

471 

413 

200 

6“) 

53 

49 

39 

14 

3 

(*) 

2,189 

44,563 

State 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ohio - - 

K.ftnsas 

New York 

Oklahoma- 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Wiscon.sin 

Maine 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

1 i 
a| 
ill 

tt >».2 

1 4 a 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Other States 1 

Canada. 

TotaL 


* Not over 500 pounds, • Included in other States. 




73, «1 90,273 8^ 4M 72^086 j 77,632 i 6,360 j 3,169 2,383] 1,792 1,805 2,106 2,184 2,807 2,897 8,397 22;863 a, 1 10 
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Table 480. — Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight at six markets, hy Stale of origin, 1922-1926 — Continued 

PHILADELPHIA 




YEARBOOK OF AGBICIH/TUEE, ISaS 




iAN FRANCISCO 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


11«1 



29217 ’— TBK 1026 74 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
I Not over 600 pounds. 
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Table 481. — Frown potdtry: Cold-<Morage helidingaf United JStaUSt 1916^l$$Q 
[Thousand pounds~i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

>1 

Mar. 

1 

Ajr. 

May 

1 

Jane 

1 

July 

1 

Aug. 

1 

fiept. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Avrrngc: 

J916-J920* 





44,660 

61,570 

85,180 

47,742 

31, 613 
40,930 

28,572 
36, 051 

28,451 

32,730 

80,003 

38,829 

38, 313 
42,881 

60,346 

70,979 

1921-1925 

Ifilfi ^ 

102,003 

108,750 

101,046 

82,060 





17, 847 
67,242 
26,523 
71, 162 
40^525 

47,651 
50,840 
74,602 
62,008 
82, 732 
52,783 

6,559 

64,286 

18,929 

56,616 

30,535 

85, 408 
8^002 
57,274 
39,299 
68,126 
42,808 

6,216 
mi94 
17,652 
49, 212 
j24,790 

27,268 
34,8;i7 
40, 100 
M,886 
58,502 
36, 730 

7,032 
64, 132 
18, 756 
40,573 
22,364 

21, 188 
30,659 
41,250 
33,604 
63,568 
35, 793 

8,882 

56,093 

23,034 

32,918 

21,331 

20,064 
27, 671 
34, 131 
88,837 
47, 940 
M, 634 

^,041 

46,787 

29,798 

30,492 

22,953 

26,602 
26,984 
38, 142 
40, 070 
44,’84r) 
44, 771 

31, 175 
51,743 
44,433 

33. 139 
31, 070 

34, 876 
80,238 
40,303 

56. 139 
153,787 
104,842 

27,139 
49,661 
71,288 
! 64,749 
49,046 

66,167 

51,781 

63,274 

87,939 

86,733 

1106,864 

i 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

32, 184 
64, 657 
108,722 
87, 612 

79, 025 
103, 697 
100, 170 
93, 434 
133, 990 
111, 501 

35,001 
68^288 
119, 675 
92, 253 

81, 096 
103, 350 
121, 082 
99,480 
138, 189 
108, 612 

27,796 
66,950 
109, 027 
78, 421 

79, 001 
88,709 
113,503 
! 93,497 
130,513 
96,397 

25,988 
44,115 
92,807 
61, 436 

62, 315 
68,471 
04,872 
70,067 
108,608 
73,124 


Cold Storage Report Seel ion. 


Table 482. — Chickens: Estimated price per pounds received by producersy United 

States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 
July- 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

1 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 1 
16 : 

Weighted 

average 

Average: 

CetUs 

Cetils 

Cemti 

Cents 

Cmts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910-1913 

11.9 

11.8 ' 

11.7 1 

11.6 

10.8 

lae I 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

1914-1920 1 

19.4 

18.9 

19.0 

18. 1 

17.2 

J6.9 

17.4 

ia4 1 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

20. 1 

18.1 

1921-1925 1 

20.9 

20.2 

19.7 

19. 1 1 

18.2 

17.9 

18.6 

19 3 i 

19.8 

20.0 

21.3 

21.4 

19. 1 

1910 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

ll. 4 

n.o 

10.6 

10.6 1 

10. 6 

10. 7 1 

10.9 

11. 0 

11. 1 

11.0 

1911 

11.2 

11. 2 

11. 0 

10.6 

10.0 

9.7 

10. 0 

10. 4 

10. 6 

11.0 

11. 1 

11. 0 

10.4 

1912 

11.2 

11.3 , 

11. 4 

11. 4 

11, 0 

ia8 1 

la 8 

31.0, 

11. 4 

13. 7 , 

11.9 

12. 0 

11.2 

1913 

18.0 

12.8 

12. 7 

13.0 

11.4 

11.3 

11. 5 

12 0 

12. 4 

13.0 

12. 7 

13. 1 

12.0 

1914 

IS. 4 

13. 1 

12. 8 

12.0 

11. 1 

10. 7 ! 

10. 9 

11.3 

11.7 i 

11.9 

12. 0 

12 2 

11.5 

191.5 

12. 2 

12.2 

12. 0 

11.8 

11.6 

11. 2 1 

11. 5 

12. 1 

12. 5 

13. 1 

13. C 

14. 0 

12.0 

1916 

14. 1 

14. 1 

14.2 

14. 4 

13. 9 

18.6 

14. 1 

15. 1 1 

15. 7 

17.3 

17.6 

17.7 

14.6 

1917 

17. 4 

16. 7 

18. 4 

18 5 

17. 0 

17. 6 

18 4 

2a3 

20. 2 

20, 7 

20.6 

21. 3 

18.4 

1918 

23. 2 

23.4 

23. 6 

22. 2 

2i. 7 

22. 4 

22. 1 

21.8 

23. 4 i 

25. 7 

26. 7 

26. 4 

28.0 

1919 

26 8 

26. 1 

25. 0 

23. 3 

22. 0 

22.0 

23. 3 

2,5. 7 j 

2fi 9 ! 

28. 4 

28. 0 

27. 4 

24,2 

1920 

28. 4 

20. 6 

20. 9 

24. 6 

22.9 

20.6 

21.7 

22.3 ’ 

22. 8 

22.2 

21.8 

21. .5 

22.8 

1921 

21. 7 

21. 4 

20. 2 

19. 1 

18. 6 

18.2 

18.9 

19.0 

10.4 

20.0 

20. 2 

20. 6 

19.3 

1922 

20.7 

l8. 9 

18. 6 

18. 1 

17. 2 

17. 2 

17.3 

18.6 

18.8 

19 4 

20. 1 

20. 3 

18.2 

1923 

20.6 

19. 8 

19. 7 

19. 0 

17.7 

16.6 

17.6 

18.2 

18.9 

19.4 

20.3 

20. 5 

18.3 

1924 

20.2 

20.0 

19,8 

19. 4 

18.5 

17.9 

18.5 

19. 1 

20.0 

21.1 

22.0 

21.6 

19.2 

1925 

21.4 

20.8 

20.4 

20.0 

1 19.2 

19.5 

20.9 

21.5 

21.9 

23.1 

23.7 

23.9 

20.7 

1926 

28.6 

22.1 

21.4 

20.8 

20.0 

19.8 
















1 ! 


1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 483. — Turkeys: Estimated price per pound, received by producers. United 

Stales, 1912-1926 


Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 15 

Jan. 35 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1912 

18.6 

14.4 

14,8 

14.9 

1918 

14.6 

16.2 

15.6 

16.6 

1914 , 

14. 1 

14.1 

14.5 

14.5 ; 

1916 

13.7 

14.8 

16.5 

15.6 

1916 

17.0 

116 

19.6 

19.6 

1917 

20.0 

21.0 

23.0 

5S.9 

1918 

23.9 

25.7 

27.0 

27.8 

1919 

216 

28.3 

31.1 

32.0 


Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 15 

Jan. 15 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

30.0 

31.8 

33.1 

38.0 

1921 

25.7 

28.2 

82.5 

30.7 

1922 

26. 1 

29.5 

32.3 

28.7 

1923 

26.6 

27.9 

24.5 

28.1 

1924 

23.3 

24.2 

25.8 

26.2 

1925 

24.0 

28.8 

31.1 

31.7 

1926 

26.6 

29.8 

32.8 

31.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 4S4 . — Egifm Receipts, at five markets, 1917-19$6 
[Tbooaaad oases^-i. e., OOO omUt^dl 
BOSTON 


Year 

m 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total 

Av. i921->1925-.-y.- 

B 

121 

2U 

326 

327 


148 

123 

06 

101 

64 

66 

1,880 

mi 

■R? 

75 

171 

252 

318 

m 

113 

87 

84 

80 

43 

30 

1,503 

IMS 

ai 

58 

m 

309 

306 

171 

133] 

119 


96 

46 

52 

1,604 

m9- 

67 

lie 

184 

327 

238 

189 

148 

128 

80 

97 

48 

40 

1,650 

jfisao-- 


113 

149 

253 

38il 

204 

119 

no 

95 

66 

49 

34 

1,648 

10B1-- 


138 

206 

369 

204^ 

183 

137 

130 

100 

88 

62 

62 

1,823 

isiaa _ i 

161 

133 

214 

403 

3li 

224 

143 

106 

86 

106 

74 

70 

1,970 

1 

22 

106 

244 

286 

381 

219 

128 

131 

101 

108 

ra 

69 

1,944 

im i 

61 

67 

186 

282 

307] 

212 

163 

121 

86 

90 

64 

72 

1,839 

ia» - 

61 

122 

222 

303 

282 

206 

169 

126 

102 

112 

58 

63 

1,833 

1920 : 

109 

116 

189 

21t5 

272 

246 

166 

135 

113 

91 

77 

97 

1,868 


NEW YORK 


Av. 1921-1925 

1 332 

461 

898 

1,062 

948 

778 

569 

478 

414 

i 363 

235 

271 

6.799 

1917 

143 

139 

4051 

747 

738 

566 

395 

337! 

333 

284! 

169 

1021 


1018 

106 

155 

7121 

908 

681 

561 

483! 

450 

333 

288 

183 

1771 

5,027* 

1919- 

214 

486 

0671 

1,026 

911 

069 

532] 

438 

377 

318 

192 

178 

6,008 



207 

315 

6181 

563 

697i 

725 

4701 

370 

334 

272 

209 

211 

4,091 

1021- 

314 

476 

990 

1,012 

7421 

681 

526j 

517 

440 

362 

251 

260 

6.670 

1922 

335 

124 

019' 

1,178 

994 

784 

574 

427 

381 

337 

226 

242 

6,821 

1923 

386 

447 

981 

924 

1,1 63j 

796 

506] 

528 

410 

1 377 

270 

272 

7, 166 

1924'- 

301 

410 

717| 

1,082 

970 

789 

599| 

429 

405 

! 361 

221 

259 

6,543 

1925 

3251 

550 

872 

1, 115 

871 

838 

5.50 

490 

427 

1 32S 

208 

320 

6. 894 

1926 

' i 

1 

471 

813 

I 1 

860 

1 

868 

871 

579 

602 

433 

344 

284' 

1 400 

1 

6,818 


rniLADELFlIIA 


Av. 1921-1025 

1 

88: 

i 1 

i 

1 377 

1 ■ - 

258| 

24G 

168 

I27I 

12.3 

120 


63 

74^ 

I.O'IS 

1918 1 


1 

112 

104| 

190 

104 

147 

107| 

102 

112 

(Hi 

56 

1, 217 

1919 

64 

100: 

174 

soil 

271 

18/>j 

129 

115 

107 

119 

76 

63 

1,704 

1920 

76| 

81 ' 

120; 

if34 

242 

181V 

107 

116 

118 

81 

57 

54 

1,396 

3921 

64 

120 

202 

237 

235 

158 

121 

145 

124 

100 

GO 

70 

1,042 

1922-- 

109 

113 

192 

316 

273 

142 

126 

124 

108 

76 

GO 

64 

1,703 

1923__ 

104' 

in 

179 

187 

278 

196 

131 

128 

141 

110 

74 

88 

1,727 

1924- - 

88> 

96! 

152i 

270 

249 

158 

139 

117 

108 

90 

50 

78 

1, 595 

1925- - 

771 

12l| 

1(51| 

279j 

196 

188 

1171 

99 

121 

79 

05 

09 

1,572 

1920 

113 

109] 

158 

183 

213 

194 

125 

100 

' 143 

83 

66 

73 

1,566 


CniCAGO 


Av. 1921-1925 

104 

,327 

571 

80;3 

1 

1 8% 

0.54 

! 395 

:<07 

224 

1.5:3 

77 

93 

4. na5 

1917- 

118 

86 

376 

927 

1 1,200 

897! 

026 

450 

:361 

295 

193 

1.50 

5, 679 

1918 

1081 

29 

415 

1,027 


733 

564 

460 

338 

240 

124 

80 

5, 050 

1919 

301 

253 

458 

1.024 

015 

707 

401 

275 

220 

125 

51 

27 

4,617 


109 

251 

453 

■EiS 

800 

620 

380 

260 

217 

132 

47 

40 

4, 154 

1921- I 

133! 

356 

679 

HS! 

684 

400 

297 

258 

201 

137 

86 

114 

4,155 

1922--. 

i 

210 

296 

525 

887 

898 

695 

389 

300 

191 

140 

82 

71 

4,684 

192:3 

198 

308 

610 

775 

943 

76:3 

424! 

332 

270 

191 

84 

96 

5, 009 

1924. - . 

176 

347 

519 

823 

879 

637 

458 

318 

228 

156 

76 

62 

4,679 

192,5 

102 

329 

514 

781 

775 

715 

406 

327 

226 

Vi 

58 

122 

4,498 

1926 

236 

319 


763 

836 

626 

449 

283 

197 

132 

103 

124 

4, 675 
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Table 484, — Eggs: Receipts^ at five markets, ^'CoBtinued 

[Thocfland case»~l. e,, 000 omitted] 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1926 

58 

59 

06 

96 

88 

81 

70 

60 

61 

48 

44 

49 

801 

1917 


76 

94 



79 

52 


86 

87 

28 

87 

716 

1918 

53 

81 

80 

93 

83 

71 

51 

HE 

34 

27 

26 

29 

667 

1019 

48 

69 

73 

83 

93 



62 

42 

32 

27 


608 

1920 

44 

66 

102 

114 

HO 

76 

67 

65 

42 

43 

36 


757 

1921 

68 

71 

123 

109 


79 

62 

57 

44 

40 

33 

35 

811 

1922 

64 

69 

102 

118 


81 

72 

63 

51 

45 

42 

45 

8S8 

1923 

65 


96 


87 



61 

54 

68 

54 


855 

1924 

68 

66 

81 

82 

79 

76 

72 

67 


51 

46 

53 


1925 

.53 

47 

77 

85 

69 

78 

73 

64 

64 

47 

44 

52 

743 

1926 - 

66 

62 

74 

76 

72 

77 

78 

66 

47 

49 

51 

58 

744 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1925 

729 

1,080 

1,956 


2,445 

1,890 

1,308 

1,091 

904 

746 

483 

552 

15.733 

1919 

494 

1, 014 

1,566 

s 

2, 425 


1,276 

mm 

826 

691 

394 


14,686 


608 

816 

1,447 

1,934 

2,203 

1,806 

1,143 

911 

806 

594 

398 

382 

12,946 

1921 

053 

1,161 

2,209 

2,467 


1,661 

1,142 


909 

727 

488 

631 

16,010 

1928 - 

809 

1,025 

1,952 

2,902 

2,583 

1,926 


uc^ 

816 


484 

492 

16, 016 

1928 

862 

1,032 

2,118 

2,268 

2,852 


1,349 

1,180 

988 

844 

655 

687 

16, 691 

1924 

714 

1,006 

1,654 

2,539 

2,544 

1,871 

1,431 

1,042 

876 

748 

457 

524 

15,406 

1925 

618 

1, 176 

1,846 

2,563 

2,193 


1,315 



709 

433 

626 

16,.640 

1926 


1, 070 

1, 741 


2,261 


1,386 

1, 081 



581 

762 

15,611 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 485 . — Case eggs: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1916-19^6 
[Thousand cases i—i. e., 000 omitted] 



Jan. 

Feb. 


Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Average: 












nH 

1916-1920 

1,202 

256 

23 

248 

2, 660 

6, 261 

6,630 

0, 849 

6,472 

5,645 

4,272 

2,466 

1921-1926 

1, 117 


27 

1,030 

4, 346 

7, 475 

9, 147 

9, 513 

9,070 

7,790 

5,668 

3, 315 

1915 








5,029 

5.683 

5, 019 

3, 687 

2,788 

1916 

1,508 

458 

36 

264 

2, .327 

4, .593 

5, 574 

6, 060 

5,600 

4, 808 

3 ' 985 

2 , 146 

1917 

920 

149 

7 

190 

2 , 105 

#;922 

6;617 

6,805 

6,' 436 

5 ; 837 

4,638 

2,948 

1918 



20 

344 

2,957 

5,499 

6,654 

6, 568 

6,265 

6, 369 

3, 812 

2,071 

1919 

740 

130 

26 

320 

3,278 

6,098 

7, 659 

7,850 

7,688 

6,858 

6,087 

3,341 

1920 

1, 642 

342 

29 

122 

2, 135 

5, 143 

6,747 

6,872 

6, 372 

6,295 

3, 838 

1,824 

1921 

468 

43 

43 

1,028 

4,909 

6,844 

7, 5.34 

7, 605 

7,210 

6,269 

4,380 

2,403 

1922 

889 

179 

13 

960 

4,648 

8, 056 

9,811 

10,161 

; 9,608 

7,924 

6,726 

3,257 

1923 

1,311 

m 

13 

453 

3,737 

7,890 

10,222 

10,509 

9,883 

8,737 

6,646 

4,028 

1924 

1,927 

500 

44 

679 

3, 563 

6,875 

8,685 

9, 267 

8,778 

7,409 

6,267 

3,102 

1926 

1, 050 

81 

21 

1,240 

4,872 

7, 712 

0,483 

10,024 

9, 873 

8, 612 

6,322 

3,786 

1926 

1,683 

578 

77 

872 

3, 736 

7,236 

9,133 

9,845 

9,573 

8,048 

6,888 

3,215 


Cold Storage Report Section. 
1 30-dozon cases. 


















PHILADELPHIA 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, 
i Not over 500 cases. 
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Table 487. — Eggs; Estimated price per dozen, received hy producers, United States^ 

1910-19^6 


Year beginning 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Weight- 

April 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1^10-1913 

16.7 

16.6 

16.5 

16.6 

17.7 

20.4 

23.9 

28.1 

SO.O 

27.6 

23.1 

19.2 

19.0 

1914-1920 

26.0 

27.0 

20.2 

27.8 

29.6 

33.6 

38.2 

43.9 

49.0 

46.5 

34.8 

27.4 

3ai 

1921-1926 

21.1 

21.3 

21.7 

23.3 

26.8 

30.2 

36.9 

46.4 

48.4 

38.0 

31.9 

22.7 

25.9 

1910 

18.6 

18.4 

18.2 

17.9 

18.6 

20.9 

23.8 

27.2 

29.7 

26.2 

19.3 

16.7 

19.3 

1911- 

14.8 

14.6 

14.4 

14.8 

10.4 

18.7 

21.8 

26.1 

29.1 

29.3 

26.8 

21.2 

18.2 

1912 

17.4 

16.9 

16.7 

17.0 

18.2 

20.6 

24.0 

27.8 

28.2 

24.8 

21.1 

17.9 

18.9 

1913 

16.9 

10.5 

16.8 

16.4 

17.7 

21.3 

26.0 

31.3 

32.9 

29.8 

26.3 

22.2 

19.8 

1914 

16.4 

16.9 

17.2 

17.5 

19.1 

22.6 

2.3.7 

28.2 

31.9 

31.7 

23.7 

16.5 

19.3 

1915 

16.6 

16.6 

10.1 

16.3 

17.3 

20.6 

24.6 

29.4 

31.1 

28.8 

24.2 

18.2 

19.0 

1916- 

17.7 

18.5 

18.9 

19.9 

21.6 

26.3 

30.4 

34.9 

38.3 

38.1 

35.7 

26.3 

23.3 

1917 

28.5 

30.2 

29.9 

29.0 

30.6 

35.8 

38.5 

41.2 

45.9 

48.9 

: 45.8 

30.9 

33.0 

IQIK 

.30.4 

30.6 

29.6 

33.0 

35.2 

39.1 

44.9 

51. 7 

59.3 

65.3 

34 8 

33.9 

3A0 

1919 

36.0 

38.9 

36.1 

37.9 

40.6 

43.1 

61.0 

69.1 

69.6 

60.9 

1 48.5 

4o!6 

41.8 

1920 

36.6 

37.5 

36,9 

37.8 

42.6 

48.6 

54.6 

62.9 

67.1 

54.6 

31.0 

26.8 

39.3 

1921 

20.6 

19.4 

20.1 

24.3 

28.9 

30.9 

.39.4 

60.0 

61.1 

31.7 

31.4 

19.6 

26.3 

1922 

20.0 

20.9 

20.2 

20.3 

20.6 

27.3 

34.0 

43.6 

47.2 

37.8 

29.9 

26.4 

24.7 

1923 

21.0 

21.8 

20.9 

21.3 

23.6 

29.8 

34.6 

45.6 

45.6 

35.4 

33.6 

20.4 

I 25.2 

1924 

19.1 

19.8 

21.1 

22.8 

26.1 

31.8 

38.2 

45.8 

49.9 

48.6 

35.7 

23.9 

26.1 

1925 

24.2 

24.8 

26.1 

27.9 

30.0 

31.1 

37.7 

46.8 

48.1 

36.3 

28.9 

24.1 

28.3 

1926 

24.8 

25.2 

25.7 

25.7 

26.4 

31.5 

36.8 

44.9 

47.6 

1 

i 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 488. — Eggs in the shell: International trade, average 1909-191S, annual 

1923-1926 

[Thousand dozen — i. c., 000 omitted] 


YoiU' ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1923 i 

.. . 

1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports ^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 









Argentina ----- 

2, 351 


1,903 

2,695 

3,003 

4, 5.55 

6, 321 

3,686 

Austria - 



9,664 

1 20 

! 17,203 


10, 400 

Austria-Hungary 

91,661 

177,16:1 





Bulgaria 

65 

16, 512 

(») 

5,911 

3 

13, 005 


16,219 

China 

270 

25, 542 

788 

91,754 

847 

78,088 


65, 376 

Denmark 

2,243 

34, 340 

578 

66,603 

1,216 

69,374 

473 

07, 225 

Egypt 

» 101 

9,690 

32 

i:i, 046 

14 

1 17, 140 

11 

13, 174 

Estonia 



3 

! .523 

1 13 

[ 943 

i 0) 

1,420 

Finland- 

2,899 

1 3 

228 

35 

1 113 

58 

64 

114 

Hungary 



5 

6, 176 

16 

8,826 

310 

21,010 

Irish Free State 





028 

42, 728 

on 

43, 692 

Italy 

4, 104 

33, 482 

3, 621 

13, 173 

4, 005 

38, 345 

6, 872 

44, 612 

Lithuania 

Morocco 

3 5,653 


12,851 

7,060 
15, 785 

5, 416 
16, 654 

Netherlamis 

19,642 

29,360 

964 

19, 874 

0,839 

49,386 

7, 410 

60,406 

Poland 



0) 

18, 005 

820 

15,317 

1,302 

39, 787 

Rumania 

18 

! 12, dZi 

4 

; 2, 882 

i (‘) 

11,7.57 

0) 

16, 891 

Union of South Africa- 

1, 382 

* 90 

66 

14, 260 

71 

1 19,207 

184 

20,732 

United States 

» 1, 701 

: 12, 108 

! 412 

30, 659 

383 

1 28,117 

009 

24,999 

1 Less than 500 dozen. 

3 One year only. 

* Two-year average. 

* Four-year average. 
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Table 488 . — Eggs in the shell: Internalional trade, average 1909-1913, annttal 

1 92S~ 191^6 — Conti nued 

IThousand dozen— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Deo. 31 


Country 

Average 1900-1918 

192: 

J 

192- 

% 

1025, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

peincipai. importing coun- 
tries 






1 



Belgium 

10, 148 

11,621 

5,468 

6,365 

2,689 

13, 837 

2, 901 

17,999 

Canada 

6, 341 

148 

6,623 

2,900 

4, 981 

2,717 

2,722 

2,466 

Cuba - 

Czechoslovakia 

4, 732 


11, 076 
1,854 

15 

13, 019 
1,779 

10 

1,944 

France 

37, 216 

8,920 

22,610 

23, 994 

I 

91498 

4,494 

9 ; 464 

6,625 

Germany 

228, 270 

676 

1,160 

03 

104, 471 

706 

203,046 

1,647 

Japan 

6,8^37 


46,168 


38,167 



83, 774 

Norway 

387 

4 

1,828 

6 

92 


127 

1,129 

Philippine Islands 

4,315 


4,809 


6,108 

22,706 


6, 764 


Spain 

7, 404 

G18 

16,532 

0) 

3 

19,048 

16 

Sweden 

4, 207 

3, 781 

3,101 

1,136 

2, 861 

1,067 

949 

1, 153 

Switzerland 

19,747 

48 

17,623 

2 

16,874 

12 

17, 337 

10 

United Kingdom 

190,016 


200,003 

349 

200,079 

628 

216,828 

713 

Other countries 



1, 106 


2, 902 

6, 702 

6,254 

6,976 

Total 

054,884 

381, 981 

368, 107 

326, 377 

460,389 

461,207 

669, 764 

602,910 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from otQcial sources. 
i Less than 500 dozen. 


Table 489. — not in the shell: Iniernaiional tradcy average 1909-191Sy annual 

1923-1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 19(»-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 



1 

! 





Austria-Hungary 

China 

1,100 

188 
17, 217 


100,387 


94,712 


133,558 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

I 

i 







Belgium 

Canada.. 

Denmark 

France.. 

Germany 

Irish Frflft Htate 

8 

526 

1,967 

11,214 

8 6 
426 
3,225 

(0 

(*) 

674 

4,883 

6, 417 

3 

43 

1,360 

220 
741 
782 
4, 752 
10,254 
1,006 

27 

20 

83 

1,606 

88 

974 
1,607 
780 
4, 548 
13, 958 
1,091 

105 

16 

81 

1,980 

19 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

381 

< 266 

^394 

2 

1 ! 

949 

2,833 

527 

51,060 

23,299 

262 

1 

3, 682 
(») 

619 

328 

12 

1, 348 
6,‘186 
660 
48, 461 
19, 722 
200 

12 

6, 593 
- 7 
663 
606 
44 

1,291 

6,880 

53, 699 
33,987 
201 

19 
7, 815 
2 

-913 

301 

15 

Total 

15, 839 

21,066 

90,904 

106,325 

93,631 

103, 350 

117,796 

144,833 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources. 


» Not separately stated. 
* Stated in value only. 


* Three-year average. 
< UVo-year average, 


‘ Iacss than 500 pounds. 
® Eour-vaar average. 
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Average price per doeen at oertain mHeCt 

FRESH FIRSTS AT NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Fdb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

CerUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cwis 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Omti 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920 

49 

41 

33 

31 

32 

31 

33 

36 

40 

44 

53 

57 

40 

1921-1925 

SO 

40 

28 

27 

27 

27 

29 

31 

38 

44 

64 

52 

37 

1910 

38 

”’27 

23 

22 

21 

5” 

18 


24 

26 

31 

34 

25 

1911 

28 

19 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 


21 

24 

32 

36 

22 

1912 

34 

38 

22 


19 




24, 

26 

31 

29 

25 

1913__ 

24 

22 

19 

19 


19 

19 

23 

27 

29 

89 

30 

25 

1914 

33 

29 

26 

20 


21 

21 

24 

26 

27 

35 

38 

27 

1915 

38 

26 

20 

21 

20 


20 

22 

26 

30 

35 

34 

26 

1916 

31 

26 

22 

22 

22 

23 

25 

29 

33 ; 

34 

41 

46 j 

30 

1917 

46 

45 

31 

34 

85 

33 

34 

38 

41 

41 

49 ; 

67 1 

40 

1918 

65 

58 

38 

85 

85 

36 

41 

43 

47 

53 

65 

67 

49 

1919- 

62 

44 

44 

43 

46 

44 

46 

48 

51 

62 

69 

79 

53 

1920 

71 

59 

48 : 

44 

44 

43 

47 

51 

57 

64 

77 

78 

57 

1921 

67 

42 

31 ! 

27 

25 

27 

33 

35 

39 

49 

58 

64 

41 

1922- 

41 

38 

26 I 

26 

27 

25 

24 

26 

39 

43 

53 

53 

35 

1923 

42 

37 

31 

27 

27 


25 

29 

35 

30 

53 

47 

36 

1924 

42 

39 

26 

24 

25 

27, 

20 

33 

89 

44 

52 

67 

36 

1925 

59 

44 


29 

82 

33 

33 

33 

37 

43 

66 j 

51 1 

40 

1926 

38 

31 

29 

32 

81 

30 


31 

38 

40 

50 

48| 

36 


FRESH FIRSTS AT CHICAGO 


Average: 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 

46 

46 

37 

35 

29 

25 

29 

24 

30 

25 

28 

25 

30 

26 

32 

28 

36 

33 

40 

89 

47 

60 

51 

47 

36 

34 

1910- - 

34 

26 

21 

20 

19 1 

18 

16 

18 

22 

24 

28 

30 

23 

1911 1 

26 

18 

16 

16 

18 1 

13 

14 

16 

18 

21 

28 

29 

10 

1912- - 

33 

32 

21 

19 

18 

17 

18 

19 

22 

24 

26 

95 

23 

1913 

24 

21 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17 

21 

24 

20 

33 

33 

23 

1014. 

32 

27 

22 ! 

IS 

39 

18 

19 ' 

21 

22 

23 

28 

32 

23 

1915 

34 i 

26 

18 i 

19 1 

38 

17 

17 

19 

23 

26 

29 

29 

23 

1916 

29 

24 

19 1 

2^ 

21 

21 

22 

24 

28 

31 

36 

39 

26 

1917 

41 

42 

28 ! 

32 ’ 

34 

31 

32 

34 

37 ; 

37 

43 

48 

37 

1918 

58 

51 

35 I 

33 

32 

32 

37 

38 

43 

50 

61 

62 

44 

1919. 

58 

38 

39 

40 

43 

40 

42 

42 

46 

57 

63 

73 

48 

1920 

65 

52 

45 

41 

41 

39 

42 

47 

53 

57 

68 

71 

52 

1921 ; 

60 

35 

27 

24 

22 

24 

28 ! 

30 

33 

44 

52 

51 

36 

1922 

37 

32 

23 

23 

24 1 

22 

21 1 

22 1 

29 

35 

48 

48 

30 

1923 

38 

33 

26 

25 

24 1 

23 

23 

26 j 

31 

35 

48 

42 ! 

31 

1924 1 

41 

35 

22 

22 

24 1 

25 

26 

30 

36 

41 

48 

52 i 

34 

1925 

56 

39 

29 

27 

30 1 

30 

31 

34 

34 

42 

53 

44 j 

37 

1926 

36 j 

29 

27 

29 

29 

28 

27 

29 

36 

40 

48 

44i 

34 

1926 










1 


1 


Boston, western 












1 


firsts.- 

39 

31 1 

29 

31 

31 

30 

29 

30 

37 

40 

60 

50 

36 

Philadelphia, 














western extra 














firsts 

41 

36 

30 

32 

33 

84 

82 

34 

42 

47 

60 

52 

39 

San Francisco, 














fresh extras 

38 

28 

26 

28 

28 

31 

33 

38 

44 

60 

49 j 

44 

36 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Average of daiW prices from Now York Journal of 
Commeroe^ Philadelphia Commercial LisL Price Current and Chicago Dairy Produce; average of 
weekly prices In reports of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Pacific Dairy Review. Earlier data for 
Cities showing prices (or 1920 only are available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1224, Table 030. 





Table 491 


FARM Animals and animal froddcts ■ iiti 

SILK 


. Raw silk: Pr&duct>wn in specified countries ^ average 1909— 191S. 1921-^ 
1925 y annual 1919-1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. ©., 000 omittodj 


Country ' 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

Aver- 

age, 

1921- 

1925 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

WESTEEK BUEOPB 

Italy 

8, m 

9,480 

4.079 

7,330 

7. 154 

8,234 

10,803 

11, 685 

9,656 

France-- 

992 

M8 

40B 

661 

430 

437 

662 

739 

573 

Spain 

182 

177 

154 

176 

132 i 

170 

164 

2f)9 

220 

Total 

9,098 

10, 211 

4,041 

8,057 

7,716 

8,841 

11,619 

12. 533 

10,449 

Bastern Europe, T.evant, 
and Central Asia ‘ 

6, 611 

1, 874 

2,039 

1,653 

3,213 

1,543 

1,675 

2,414 

2,524 

FAR EAST 

Cliina: 

Exports from Shanghai., 

12, 570 
5, 140 

10. 450 

8. .598 

7, 850 

8,840 

10, 648 

9, 689 
6, 974 

10, 505 

12,599 

Exports from Canton — 

6, 094 

5, 071 

4,TG7 

6,688 

7,000 

6,504 

5,302 

Japan: 

Exports from Yokohama. 

21, 808 

40, 337 

32,188 

24, 008 

40, 984 

41,546 

38,107 

64,068 

66,978 

British India: 

Exports from Bengal and 
Cashmere 

428 

121 

220 

176 

187 

1G5 

110 

77 

66 

IndOKChina: 

Exports from Saigon, 
llaipong, etc 

3 32 

84 

11 

33 

44 

55 

88 

99 

132 

Total 

40,080 

a3. 002 

46,088 

36, 243 

65, 713 

59,414 

53, 908 

71,253 

75, 077 

Grand total 

56,389- 

75, 177 

52, 

45, 953 

64,672 

69, 798 

07. 162 

86,200 



88,050 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Statistiiiue do la Production do la Sole, 
Silk Ale3 uhantfl Union, Lyon, Franco. 

1 Includes Hungarj', Croc'hoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Salonika, Adriunople, 
Crete, the Caucasus, Turkestan, ('entral Asm, and Persia. 

* For years 1911-1913. 


HONKY 

Table 492. — Honey: Monthly average prices in producing sections and at consume 

ing markets t 1920— 19 20 

EXTRACTED HONEY, PER POUND 



Jan. 

Feb. 

j Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

CALIFORNIA WHITE ORANGE 













F. 0 . b. Southern California 













shipping points: ^ 

Cents 

Cent* 

Cents] 

Cents 

Cents. 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

19:^...; 

18i4 

1834 

17^1 

• 174 

21 

mi 

m/z 

mi 

184 

184 

174 

164 

1921 

16’4 

iSH 

13 1 

12 

1U4 

1U4I 

94 

10,4 

11 

114 

124 

114 

1922 

UH 

liH 

11 


834! 

9 1 

93 ^ 

94 

94 

104 

104 

104 

192.3 


lOH 

104 

10^1 

1141 ! 

12 





134 

1924 i 

iU/4 

13 

14' 

14)4 

114 

134 

1 ? 

123 ^ 

13 

134 

144 

144 

1925 



15 


134 

13 

114 

114 


143-^ 

i 15)4 


1926 

lOK' 

11 34 

18M 

114 

40J<} 

93 ^ 

84 

84 

1 


84 



New York City: » 

1920 1 

J •“/4 

20® 4 

173^ 

104 

20 


18 i 

174 

184^4 

17 

' 17 

16)4 

1021 


14^ 

124 

11 

11)4 

12 


11 

124 

124 

124 

124 

1922 

13H 

13 1 

13,4 

124 

13 

12 

114 

114 

114 

12 

124 

124 

1923 

12^1 

1284 

124 

124 

13 


134 

134 

144 

14 

16 

16 

1934 _ 

16V^ 

16 

15 

15H 

15H 

134 


14 


134 

134 


1925 





144 


144 

14W 

134 

14 


1926 

isH' 

15 

H4 

1 



114 

n 

u'A 

114 

114 

12}4 


^ Price to beekeepers or otlier shippers in car lots to July, 192S; thereafter, price in large lots, mostly eis 
lan car lots. , ^ 

• Sales by original receivers to bottlers, confectioners, btuters, ana jODuers. 
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Table 492. — Honey: Monthly aoerage pricee in producing sectione and at consufiv* 
ing marketCf 1920— 19B6 — ^/ontinued 
EXTRACTED HONEY, PER POUND—Oontinued 



Jan. 

'Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

INTERMOUNTAIN WHITE 













SWEET CLOVER AND AL- 













FALFA 













F. 0 . b. Intermountain 
points: ^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenXs 

CenU 

1921 

1 



8M 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7H 

7k 

8 

8k 

1922 


8H 

m 

m 

Sk 

: 8*4 

Ok 


8 

8 

8 

8 

1923 


8 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

8k 

8k 

i S 

9 

9 

0 

1924 



9k 

9k 

Ok 

0 

Ok 

9 

I 9 

9 

9 


1926 

9^ 

914 

9k 

9k 

9 


8k 

8k 

8k 

8k 



192G 

8 


8 

7(i 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7 

Ok 

Ok 

Ok 

Ok 

Chicago: * 













1921 

UH 

13H 

12 

12k 

nk 

OVa 

Ok 

m 

10 

11 

11 

iiH 

1922 

nk\ 

11 

10^ 

10k 

10k 

10k 

10 k 

10 

10 

lOk 

lOk 

0 ^ 

1923 

m 

9 

10 

10 

10 

lOii 

104 


lOH 

Ilk 


nk 

1924 - 

uH 

Ilk 

nk 

Ilk 

11 



im 

11 

, 11^ 

11^ 

11 

1926 

11 

11 

11 

im 






1 11 

11 

11 

1926 

10^ 

10k 

10 

w 

16 

OH 


Ok 

Ok 

' Ok 



WHITE CLOVER 










F. 0. b. New York and 













North Central States: < 













1921 _ _ . 









Ok 

OH 

Ok 

10 ^ 

1922 

lOH 

10 

iGk 

10k 

io^! 

nk 

nk 

"'ll ' 

11 

11 

10 k 

11 

1923 

11 

10k 

10 

10 

lOki 

11 

11 

nk 

nk 

10*4 

10k 

lOk 

1924 

mi 

10k 

mi 

11 

n 

lOk 

lOk 

11 

lOk 

10 ^ 

nk 

11 

1926 

UH 

Ilk 

nk 

IIM 

nk 

Ilk 

Ilk 

lOH 

11 

11 

lOk 

lOk 

1926 

tiH 

10 

m 

Ok 

0 

Ok 

lOk 

10 

Oki 

Ok 

10 

Ok 

F.o. b. North Central States; 













Chicago: ^ i 













1921 









nk 

I2k 

12k 

I2k 

1922 

11^4 

ilk 

11^4 

11 

nk 

12 



mi 

nk 

Ilk 

10k 

1923 

10 

9k 

9k 

9k 

lOk 


lOk 

io*4 

nk 

Ilk 

I2k 

nk 

1924 

12H 

10k 

lok 

11 

nk 

lOH 

lOk 

nk 

nk 

12 

12 

12 

1926 

IIM 

Ilk 

im 

Ilk 

nk 

nk 

nk 

11 

11 

10 ^ 

Ilk 


1926 

Ilk 

11 

lOMj 

Ok 

Ok 

Ok 

»8H 

<^8k 

»9K 

*0k 

*9H 

*ok 

NORTHEASTERN BUCK- 



1 










WHEAT 













F. 0 . b. New York and 













Pennsylvania points: * 













1921 . 









9 

8k 

7k 

8 

1922 

7 

8 

7k 

7k 


8 

m 


7k 

8 

8 

8 

1923 

7H 

8 

8H 



8 


9 

9 

Ok 

9 

9 

1924 

9 

Q 

8H 

8k 

^k 

8k 

Ok 


9 

Ok 

9 

9 

1925 

SH 

9 

10 

9 



Ok 

9 


8k 

8k 

1926 

8 

7k 

7k 


Ok 

Ok 

6 

Ok 

7 

7 

7 

8 


COMB HONEY, 24-6ECTION CASES 


WHITE CLOSER COMB, 




i 









NO. 1 AND FANCY 







i 






F. 0 . b. New York and 










i 


1 

North Central States: * 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

\do1U. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolts. 

DoiU. 

1921 c 





* 




6 10 

\ 6 00 

610 

A65 

1922 

6.00 

6, 10 

6.00 

A^ 



A 46 

6.00 

4.56 

4.«0 

A 70 

A 70 

1923 

4. 76 

4.76 



4.00 


6.00 

6.00 

I 6.26 

1 6. 10 

4.76 

616 

1924 

4. 76 

A 76 

6.06 

A80 

6.60 


4.80 

A85 

4.95 

A80 

610 

A 95 

1926 

4.96 

A 96 

A 76 

AOO 

6.25 

A60 

6. 10 

6.20 

1 6.00 

600 

4.66 

A 46 

1926 

4. 26 

A26 

A 25 

AOO 

AOO 

AOO 

4.26 

A 76 

4.50 

4. 26 

4.26 

A 26 

F.o. b. North Central States: 





t. 








Chicago: • 













1921 

6.76 

6.60 

6.76 1 

7.00 

6.60 

6.40 

6.26 

6.60 

600 

6. 10 

600 

6.60 

1922 

6.26 

6.26 


A 76 


6. JO 



4. 10 

4.60 

4.26 

A 60 

1923 

4, 10^ 

AOO 

4.00 

AOO 

A 26 

A26 

A 26 

A 40 

4.75 

A 76 

4.90 

4.90 

1924 

4.90 

A 75 

4.60 

6.00 

A 76 

4.60 

A 76 1 

6.00 

6 10 

6 00 

4.90 

A 76 

1926 

4.60 

4.25 

A 40 

A60 

A 50 

A 50 

4.60 

A 40 

A40 

A 60 

A26 

A 10 

1926 

»4. 10 

64.00 

»A00 

•3. 76 

»3.66 

•3.60 

4. 10 

4. 10 

A 10 

A 26 

A 40 

• 4.40 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables. 

* Price te beekeepers and other shippers, in car lots. 

* Price to beekeepers in large lots, mostly less than car lota. 

• Midwestern, Mixed Clovers. 

• Bales by original receivers to retailers. 
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BEESWAX 

TabIjB 493. — Beeswax: Monthly average price per pound in producing Bectione and 

at Chicago, 1920-1926 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

». O. B. PROnUCINO 8EC- 












TIONB » 












Southern California 












(average yellow to light) . 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921 

35 

34 

30 


27 

28 

26 

23k 

21 

21 

23 

1922 


22 

22 


22 

22 

22k 

20^ ” 

20 

21 

23k 

1923 

20 

27 

27 

28 

28 

27 




21 

1924 

23 

23*^ 

233^ 

22 

2234 

22k 

21 

22k 

23 

24 

23 

1926 

26 

27 

28U 

29*^ 

2914 


29 

28 


28k 

3pk 

1926 

36 


37k 

37k 

35' 

36k 

35 

31k 

33k 

33' 

33 

Intermountain region 










‘ 


(average yellow to light) : 












1921 

361^ 


32 


30 


28 


23 

23 

22 

1922 

22 

23 

23 



22 


22k 

20 

20 

22 

22k 

1923 

25 

26 

26 

26H 

26 

243 

24 

25 

24k 

24H 

24 

1924 

23H 

233^ 

2334 

23 

2234 

22k 

22k 

2134 

20k 

•mi 

22k 

1925 

26 

251/2 

27 

30 

30 i 

29k 

30 

28 1 

T 

30 

32 

1920 

36 

37 

38 

39 

3834 

86 

34 

32 

31 


34k 

Chicago; * 












Light— 












1920 

44 

41^ 

42k 

45k 

45k 

44 

43k 

41 

40 

40k 

37 

1921 

SIH 

311^ 

30341 

31 

32k 

31k 

31k 

29 

29 

303i 

30k 

1922 

31 

31 

29ki 

28k 

33 

31k 

31k 

36k 

31 

31k 

31k 

1923 

30«^ 

3134 

32 

32*4 

32 

32 

31 

29 

30 

30 

29 

1924 

29M 

283i! 

29 

31k 

28k 

2734 

27 

27 

29 

32k 

32k 

1925 

35 

35 

38 

41k 

38 

35 

3334 

33*4 

34 

37k 

38 

1920 


40 





39k 

38k 

38k 

39k 

39 

Dark— 












1920 

38H 

36k 

39 

40?< 

42 

40k 

39k 

37 

36k 

36*4 


1921 

29H 

28^2 

27M 

26k 

25k 

27k 

20k 

25k 

26k 

27 

27k 

1922-..: 

28H 

28 

243^2 

2534 

29 

28 

29 

28 

27k 

28 

27k 

1923 

28 

28*4 

2834 

28k 

29 

29k 

28k 

2.5k 

2.5,k 

26 

26 

1924 

26 

2Ck 

26 

27 

25k 

26k 

25k 

243^ 

26 

29 

28 

1925 

31 

31 

33k 

36k 

34 

29*^2 

29k 

29k 

29k 

3414 

84 

1920 







33 

33 









1 1 







Dec. 


Cents 

22H 

23H 

22 

24U 

sT 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables. 


1 Price to beekeepers. 

* Sales by original receivers to wholesalers, polish 


and laundry-supply manufacturers, etc. 



FOREIGN TRAjDE OP THE UNITED STATES IN AGRICULTURAL 

— Vaim principal groups cf farm and cxpcrM from 

and imported into the linked Staiee, 19B4-1926 

[Thousand dollars— 1. e., 000 omittedi 


Year ended June 30 


Article 


Exports (doineetic merchan- 
dise) 


1924 


1925 


1926, pre- 
Umlnary 


Imports 


1924 


1925 


1926, pre- 
liminary 


ANXliLa^ AND ANIICAL PBODUCtS 


Animals, live 

Dairy products 

Ecas and egg products 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur)... 

Meats and meat products 

Silk, unmaaufiictured 

Wool and mohair, unmanufactured. 
Ax^al iiMTOductB, miscellaneous 


5,787 
28, 176 
8 , 7^4 
10,662 
296,684 


7,647 
26,633 
7,337 
11,744 
273, 207 


6,974 
20,766 
8, 236 
10,629 
254,047 


134 

8,651 


133 

13,479 


118 

14,034 


8,799 

41,650 

7,030 

80^818 

0,922 

350,792 

77,729 

39,318 


9,885 
30,531 
6,816 
92,678 
7, 159 
361,944 
124, 164 
39, 782 


12,189 
31, 456 
9,369 
04,287 
11,411 
412,914 
126,494 
45, 350 


Total animals and animal products.. 
VBOBtfABLE PEOPUCTS 


368,727 


339, 080 


314,80<t 


621,058 


672, 939 


742,470 


Chocolate and cocoa 

Coflee 

Cotton, unmanufectured- 

Long staple 

Sea-island 

Other 

Short staple 

Llntera. 


709 

6,957 


607 

8,285 


573 
9, 147 


Total cotton, unmanufactured . 


Fruits 

Grains and grain products 

Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed products.. 

Seeds, except oilseeds. 

Spices 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups — 
Tea, 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous.. 


Total vegetable products. 

Total farm products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 


Dyeing and tanning materials 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

Kubber and similar gums 

Woo<l 

Forest products, miscellaneous 


Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products., 


ANIMAIS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Animals, live... 
Dairy products.. 


Hides and skins, raw (except fur). 

Meats and meat products 

Animal products, miscellaneous... 


Total animals and animal products.. 


61 

146, 832 
763,289 
4,793 


179 
210, 519 
843,056 
7,226 


343 
165, 925 
747, 922 
3, 530 


29,004 

206,519 

21, 142 


85, 720 
287, 154 

20,409 


42,727 
314, 125 

23,421 


22,619 


30, 231 


28,789 


903, 975 


1,060,980 


917, 720 


43, 761 


60,640 


50,210 


84, 519 
246, 862 
i, 174 
27, 790 
2,886 
199 
18, 346 


85,313 
536, 427 
1, 100 
47, 736 
3, 602 

m 

23, 618 


305, 113 
204, 202 
1, 289 
41, 072 
3, 419 
204 
22, 797 


188, 070 
19, 222 
28, 656 


131,535 
17, 830 
H054 


167, 251 
18, 987 
25, 139 


42,059 
35, 562 
25, 665 
120,372 
14, 174 
14, 585 
380, 347 
30,020 
69, 930 
22, 849 
71,089 


48, 388 
25, 198 
3^ 134 
131,800 
10,290 
18, 698 
293,885 
28,564 
78, 657 
33, 670 
87, 840 


65, 230 
35, 423 
31,408 
148,706 
13, 196 
37, 278 
232,206 
30, 874 
60, 137 
30, 569 
104, 902 


1,508,371 


1, 941, 303 


1, 676, 913 


1, 095, 936 


1, 145, 639 


1, 175, 991 


1 , 867, 098 


2, 280, 381 i 


1,891, 717 


1, 710, 994 


1, 818, 578 


3,918,461 


1, 972 
22,754 


1, 937 
28,511 


1, 782 
33, 485 


132, 121 
5,527 


119, 676 
6,063 


120, 923 
6,661 


7, 675 
30,403 
157, 628 
104, 352 
74, 381 


7,360 
29, 465 
238,041 
lOi, 393 
87,205 


8,150 
34,170 
609, 947 
108,067 
88,185 


162,374 


156, 187 


162,741 374,339 


465,464 


848,619 


2, 029, 472 


2, 436, 688 


2,054,458 2,091,333 


Shipments from the United 
States to Porto Rico 


111 

1,619 

80 


6.897 

26 


7,683 


187 

1,426 

30 


24 


8,296 


1,300 

30 


7,320 

33 


8,911 


2, 284, 042 


2, 766, 980 


Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 


70 


182 


262 


142 


230 


81 

"138 


219 


U74 





FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

T^BLS 494.— -FaZwe of pnncipal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and tmported into the United States, lB$4-i9B0 — Contiuued 

[Thousand doUara— i. e., 000 oznitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Art|ol« 

i 

Shipments from the United 
Statee to Porto Rico 

Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 

1024 1 

1925 

1926. pre- 
liminary 1 

1924 

1926 

1926, pre- 
liminary 

TEOETABLK PRODUCTS 



! 




Chocolate and cocoa,- 

103 

175 

203 




Ocflfee - 

1 

1 

7 

71 

67 

170 

Cotton, unmanufactured 1 




182 

243 

257 


455 

414 


3 792 



Grams and grain products i 

12,782 


14 715 




Nuts.., - 

28 

24 

36 

621 

711 

617 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

372 

360 

417 




Seeds, except oilseeds 

8 1 

8 

6 

92 

41 

25 

Sugar, moires, and sirups 

620 i 

347 

185 

48, 22'. 

54, 555 

49, 310 

Tea 

2 

3 

3 




Tobacco, unmanufactured . _ - 

706 1 

645 

833 

i3, 170 

9, 838 

13, 945 

Vegetables 

2,627 

3,157 1 

3, 242 

31 

40 

77 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

452 1 

514 j 

487 

147 

275 

217 

Total vegetable products 

18,246 

19,331 

i.>0, 587 

66, 326 

69, 958 

70,612 

Total farm products 

25.t>20 ! 

2T.627 

29, 498 

6C, 578 

70,188 

70, 831 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

1 



i 

1 



Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 

19 

18 • 

14 




Wood-.-l-..- 1 1 

2,871 ' 

2,065 

2, 657 

3 

2 

4 

Total forest products 

2,800 i 

2,083 ] 

2. 671 

3 

2 

4 

Total farm and forest products 

28,810 j 

29, 710 

32. ]09 

66.581 1 

70.190 

70,835 


Shipments from the United 

Shipments from Hawaii to 


States to Hawaii 

the United States 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 







Animals, live 

308 

249 

3J3 

22 


30 

r)Hiry products _ 

1,339 

1,310 

1, 189 




RggS . - * 

'488 


'434 




Hides and skins, raw (except fur) 




178 

152 

155 

Meats and meat products 

1,564 

1, 760 

3,708 

30 

34 

35 

Wool, raw. 




43 

74 

62 

AnuuaJ products, misoeilaneous 

42 

18 

35 

102 

108 

116 

Total animals and animal products. 

3,741 

3,884 

3. 679 

370 

391 

398 

VEOETABLE PRODUCTS 







and COIMWI • 

106 

134 

126 




Coffee 

66 

47 

46 

481 

987 

! 615 

Fniite 

947 

1, 109 

1. 087 

28,503 

30, 510 

34,843 

Grains and grain products 

0,171 

;,022 

7, 124 

! 20 

36 

18 

Nuts... 

06 

106 

105 

4 

2 

5 


314 

430 

384 




ctllLl iFrUvlUUvP. 

31 

29 

40 




Sugar, molasses, etc 

619 

256 

316 

74,886 

65,462 

69, 534 

Tea 

22 

27 

25 




Tobacco, unmanufac^red 

1 

0) 

5 

21 

3 

4 

Vegetables 

1,130 

1,206 

1, 451 

30 

33 

60 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

316 

326 

351 

2 

5 

0 

Total vegetable products 

0, 817 

10. 692 

11,060 

103, 897’ 

97, 038 

105, 

Total farm products 

1 13. 558 

14,576 

14, 730 

104, 267 

97, 429 

105, 467 


llw YEAEBOOK OF AGEICTJLTUEE, tm 

Table 494 . — YcUue of principal growps of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the United States , 19iS4-19iS6 — Continued 

[Tbousftnd dollaraHi. e., 000 cfxnitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Article 


FOREST PRODUCTS 

Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 

Wood 

Total forest products 

Totsd farm and forest products. 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live 

Dairy products 

Eggs 

Meats and meat products 

Animal products, miscellaneous 

Total animals and animal products 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa 

Coffee 

Fruits 

Grains and grain products 

Nuts ! 

Oilseeds and oilseed productcj 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco, unmanufactured-. - 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

Total vegetable products 


Total farm products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch. 
Forest products, miscellaneous... 


Total forest products. 


Total fann and forest products 


Shipments from the United 
States to Hawaii 

Shipments from Hawaii to 
the United States 

1924 

1926 

1926, pre- 
liminary 

1924 

1926 

1926, pre- 
liminary 

67 

41 

30 




3,924 

3, 837 

3,042 

0) 

1 

8 

3,981 

3,378 

3, 072 

(‘) 

1 

3 

17, 539 

17,964 

17, 811 

104, 267 

97,430 

106, 470 

Shipments from the United 

Shipments from Alaska to the 

States to Alaska 

United States 

115 

77 

130 

125 

200 

256 

1,259 

1,244 

1,300 




646 

624 

591 




1, 779 

1,927 

2,039 




13 

14 

8 




3,712 

3,886 

4,0C8 

125 

200 

256 

18 

22 

26 




302 

375 

395 




847 

905 

887 




860 

1,049 

977 




35 

27 

31 




66 

90 

130 




7 

11 

6 




699 

633 

469 




84 

95 

100 




2 

1 

5 




797 

927 

870 




208 

248 

225 





3, 826 

4,289 

4,120 



■ " 



7, 637 

8,176 

8, 188 

125 

200 

266 

51 

I 62 

36 



— 



1,428 

1,M7 

1, 316 

188 

216 

260 




52 

0 

0 

1,479 

1,699 

1, 361 

240 

216 

260 

9,016 

9, 774 

9,539 

365 

416 

516 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, June issues, 1925 and 1926. 


1 Less than 500. 



im 


1H)R®IGN TRADE IN AI^COTTDBAL KtODTJCTS 

TablB 495.— -Safpcwis of selected domestic agricuUurnl products^ averages 190(h-19$6 

and annual 1909-1926 

[In lhou8ands~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Butter 

Cheese 

i 

Milk, 

con- 

densed 

and 

evaix)- 

rated 

Eggs 

in 

the 

shell 

Beef 
and its 
prod- 
ucts, 

, total 

Pork, 

fresh 

Pork, 

pickled 

Bacon, 

includ- 

ing 

Cumber- 

land 

sides 

Hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders, in- 
cluding 

wut- 

shire 

sides 

1 

Lard 

Average: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dozen 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1900-1 904.. „ 

15, 425 

31,552 

(}} 

3,125 

636, 969 

28,090 

119,060 

361,686 

209, 954 

676,414 

1905-1909.-.- 

12, 484 

11,849 


5, 439 

699, 332 

13. 157 

125, 799 

271, 929 

208,230 

622,299 

1910-1914 

4,278 

4, 916 

16,774 

13, 170 

221,513 

2,024 

48, 275 

182,474 

166, 813 

474,356 

1916-1921.--. 

19, 619 

37,015 

3S3, 512 

26, 392 

434,209 

34. 669 

42,262 

705, 741 

326,692 

642; 567 

1922-1926.... 

7,202 

6, 676 

191, 475 

30, 783 

188,223 

32,453 

33,563 

320,960 

296, 941 

863; 620 

1909 

5, 081 

6,823 

(') 

5,207 

418, 844 

9, 665 

52. 365 

244,670 

212, 170 

628,723 

1910 

3, 141 

2, 847 

13,311 

6,326 

286, 296 

1,040 

40,032 

152,163 

146,885 

362,028 

1911 

4.878 

10,367 1 

12,180 

8,559 

265, 924 

1,355 

45, 729 

166, 676 

157,709 

476, 108 

1912 

6,092 

6,338 

20, 643 

16, 406 

233, 925 

2, 598 

56,321 

208, 674 

204,044 

532,256 

1913 

3,586 

2, 599 

16, 526 

20,409 

170,208 

2,458 i 

63, 740 

200, 99> 

159, 545 

519,025 

1914 

3,094 

2, 428 

16,209 

16,149 

151,212 ' 

2,668 

46, 643 

193,964 

165,882 

481,458 

1915 ! 

9, 851 

55, m 

37,230 

20,784 

394, 981 i 

^ 3,908 

45, t)56 

346,718 

208, 701 

475,583 

1910 1 

13, 487 

44,394 : 

159,578 

20, 396 

467, 660 

€3,006 

63, 461 

679, 809 

282,209 

427,011 

1917 i 

26, 835 

66,050 1 

259, 141 

24, 926 

423. 674 

50, 436 

46, 993 

667,152 

266, 657 

444, 770 

1918 

17, 736 

44,303 

528, 759 

18,969 

GOO, 132 

21,390 

222 

815,294 

419, 572 

392,606 

1919 

33, 740 

18, 792 

728, 741 

28, 385 

591,302 

19,644 

31,504 

1, 238, 247 

067,240 

724,771 

1920 

27, 156 

19, 378 

708, 4()3 

38, 327 

368, 002 

27,225 

43,643 

803, 667 

276,456 

687,226 

1921 

7,829 

10, 826 

262. cm 

26, 960 

203,815 

57,075 

33, 286 

489, 298 

172. 012 

746, 157 

1922 i 

7, 512 

7, 471 

277,311 

33, 762 

222,462 

25, 911 

33,610 

350, 549 

271,642 

812,879 

1923 

9, 410 

8, 44() 

157,038 

84, 284 

194, 912 

43, 772 

40,934 

408,334 

319, 269 

952,642 

1924 - 

6, 42,5 

3, 9S8 

213,613 

32. 8;i2 

186, 372 

49,113 

37,469 

4 A 500 

381,664 

1,014,898 

1925 

8, 384 

9. 432 

Jr3.547 

25, 107 

190, 211 

27, 603 

26, 726 

236, 263 

292, 214 

792, 735 

1926* 

^6,280 

1 1 

4,094 

135, m) 

27, 931 

' 148,159 

16, m 

29,126 

186,153 

220, 014 

696,445 


Pork 

and 

Year ended its 
June 30— prod- 

ucts, 
total '■« 


Cot- 

ton, 

clud- 

ing 

liiit- 


Pourids Povnds Bales Pounds Poundf 
1,305,217 M7, C26 0,000 39,707 3,314 

1,‘24«, 632 188,550 8,303 35,003 0,850 

013,025 110,225 8,840 80,428 18,004 

1,678,917 78,154 6,290 60,582 57,477 


Average: Pounds Pounds 

1900-1904__ 1,305,217 147,026 
1905-1909 . _ 1 , 248, 682 1 88, 550 
1910-1914.- 913,025 110,225 

1915-1921 _ - 1, 678, 917 78, 154 

1022-1926- _ 1, 563, 645 102, ISO 

1909 1,053,142 179,985 

1910 707,110 126,092 

1911 879,455 138,697 

1912- .. 1,071,952 126,467 

1913 984,697 92,850 

1914 921,913 97,017 

1915- 1,106,180 80,482 

1916- 1,402,697 102,646 

1917 1,501,948 67,110 

1918 1,692,124 66,603 

1919 2,704,694 59,292 

1920 1,762,611 74,629; 

1921 1,622,162 106,415 | 

1922 1,516,320 117,174 

1923 1,794,880 104,966 

1924 1,934,189 92,965 

1925 1,400,149 105,145 

1926 < 1,172,085 90,410 


0,904 129,61)0 I 


9,125 117,951 

9, 522 69, 814 

8,807 43,479 


6,526 59,072 84,150 

7,087 114,066 86,857 

6, 623 67, 461 2-1, 492 

6,718 109,398 49,639 

6,253 79,229 93,962 

5,899 136,448 88,152 

8,489 171,771 90,783 

8,212 161,405 136,027 


Aje 

ples, 

fresh 

Or- 

anges 



Barley, 

imiud- 

iug 

lif.iir 

and 

malt 

Corn, 
inciud- 
ing 
coi n- 
nieal 

Oats, 

includ- 

ing 

oat- 

meal 

Rice, 

includ- 

ing 

flour, 

meal, 

and 

broken 






rice 

Barrels 

Bojies 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pounds 

1,109 

C) 

11,931 

111,484 

22,188 

3,6H 


0; 

9, 907 

77, 8.'i7 

13, 614 

17,009 

1,551 

1,180 

8,087 

41,409 

9,656 

18, 489 

1,641 

1,035 

28, 197 

4.5, 292 

A 085 

241,607 

2, 764 

2, 096 

24, 471 

66, 759 

A 382 

260,030 

896 

867 

6, 729 

37,696 

2,334 

1,667 

922 

932 

4, 454 

3*; 128 

2,549 

7,060 

1,721 

1,179 

9,507 

€5, 01 0 

3,846 

16, 676 

1,456 

1,197 

1,655 

41,797 

2, 078 

A 798 

2,150 

1,003 

17,874 

50, 780 

36,465 

A 301 

1,507 

1, 559 

6,945 

10, 726 

2,749 

18,223 

2, 352 

1,759 

28,712 

50, 668 

100,609 

76, 449 

1,466 

1,675 

30, 821 

39, 897 

98,960 

1A696 

1,740 

1,850 

20,319 

66, 753 

96, 106 

181,372 

636 

1,240 

28,717 

49, 073 

lA 091 

196,363 

1, 576 

1,402 

26, 097 

2:1, 019 

109,006 

lA 128 

1,051 

1,619 

34,565 

16, 729 

A 436 

4 A 386 

2,665 

2,001 

27,256 

70,906 

9,391 

440,866 

1,086 

1,641 

27,543 

179; 490 

21,237 

641,500 

1,735 

1,799 

21,909 

96, 596 

25,413 

370,6'70 

4,061 

2, 592 

13, 913 

A 135 

8,796 

227,767 

3,170 

2,197 

28,643 

9, 791 

16, 777 

112, 037 

3. 639 

1 

2, 253 

30,449 

A 783 

39,687 

48,176 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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tm OF 

Tanu 0 fi«ili0A4») 

and anm^ 

{In tli)M2a6s<lfrM. 6., t)de «»ttitt&d] 


Year ended 
4ttne 3D— 

,&< 
ing ^ 
flow 

Wheat, 

Inchid- 

ftotn 

iiiif 

Lim 

mks 

and 

meal 

Cotton- 

seed 

bd. 

enide j 
mad 
refined 

Sugar, 
raw ana 
refined ; 

To- 

bacco, 

un- 

tnatm- 

fac- 

tmred o 

Glu- 

cose 

and 

grape 

sugar 

fi^ops 

1 

Staf^ 

ArS^vaic: 

3190Q-19M 

im-1900 

I«10-m4 

1'913-’1’921 

mi-tm 

199(0 

im ^ 

mi..— .w ' 

m2 i 

191S 

1«4 ! 

1915 

md 

1917 i 

191« 

3939 

1920 

mi 

im. 

1933 

J924 

1026 

1936 < 

SUihtU 

2,734 

1,186 

8S8 

36,367 

196,690 
116, 181 
t07,l^ 
357,0^ 
307,287 

Poftn4& 
1,074,720: 
1, 178,349 
9^,288 
766,7181 
567, S63: 

Pmnii 
662, 190 
084,460 
061.819 
397,788 
679,815 

OflUorw' 
38,792 
46,863 
36,492! 
27, m 
8,208! 

Pokihfe 

12,980 

89,444 

70,088 

1,0(21,020 

824,789 

Pimndt 

31^321! 

321,197 

392,183! 

468,037^ 

406,666 

Pound9 
167, 108 
161,690 
180, 824 
168,73ft 
178,889 

Pounds 

11,420 

16,613 

16,648 

16,342 

16,930 

Pounds 
68,173 
S2,143 
96,200 
160, 013 
209,866 

1,306' 

342 

40 

81 

1,868 

2,278' 
13,027 
1.5,260 
13, 708 
17, 186 

3fi, 407 
41,531 

1 47,387 
29,944 

61,063 

19,902 

60,242 

12,647 

116, 373 
89,173 
71,388 
81,891 
146, 169 

147, 956 
335, 702 
246, 221 
205,962 
132, 679 

287,402 
222, 030 
869, m 
282, 560 

224,900 

169,880 

260,808 

108,085 

1, 233, 7901 
640,089 
' 804,597! 
1,293,090 
I,l28,flg2 

799,974 

l,479,0<i5 

1,057,222 

1,150,160 

44,681 

311,624 
449, 573 
454,701 
532, 721 

454,350 
250, 360 
885. 378 
716,605 

662,317 
659,076 
m, 116 

838,120 

624,794 

610,916 

630,964 

151,400 

202, 788 
3;i6,336 
391,264 
484,059 

674,612 
61X), 114 
691, 126 
689, 166 

61,087 
29,861 
SO, 069 
53,268 

42,081. 

25,738^ 
42, 449 
36,635 
21,188 
13,437 

23, 828 
21,253 
87, 709 
12, 215 

8,572 

7, 101 
7,809 

79,940 

126,607 

64,947 

79,694 

43,996 

60,896 
649,007 
1, 630, 161 
1,248,908 
676, 488 

1, 115, 86.5 
10 1,444,031 
If 582, 698 
»« 2, 002, 039 

«> 749, 858 
10 270, 942 
501, 124 
599,984 

287, 9011 
357,196: 
356,327! 
379,846! 
418, 797 

449, 760 
348, S46j 
443,2981 
411,699 
289. 171 

fi29,288 
648, 038 
600,626 
463,389 

t 

454,304 
697,030 
430, 707 
637,240 

112,226 
149, $20! 
181,963 
171,166 
200,149 

199,631: 
168, 4631 
180, 406! 
214, 973, 
97,868 

180, 230 
245,204 
J4i,9M 
27:i,982 

162, 698 
148, 061 
!39, 677 
170, 142 

10,447 
10, 689 
13, 106 
12, 191 
17,691 

24,208 
10, 210 
22,410 
4, 82ft 
3,496 

7,467 
SO, 780 
22, 206 
19, 622 

13,497 
20, 4G1 
16, !22 
t 14,998 

33,^ 
61,536 
168,239 
88, 645 
110,898 

76, 714 
107, 037 
210, 185 
148, 424 
73,883 

143,788 
237,609 
185, 366 
386,873 

260,796 
262,842 
! 214, 247 

1 224,569 


Division of Siatisticol and Historical Rosejirch. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the Uiiilcd St.otcs, 1900-1918, and Monthly Bummary of Foreign Ooininerce of the X-nited Statics, 
June issues 1921-1920. 

Cottonseed oil bos been reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 poumis per gallon. It is assumed that I 
barrel of oorntnetil is the product of 4 bushels of corn, 18 pounds of outmeyl tiie product of I bushf'l of oats, 
3 twifrel of ry« fiour ttic product of n bushels of rye, and 1.1 bushels of malt the product of 1 bushol of barley. 
The follwtving factors have i»een used for converting flour into terms of wheat: 1900-1908, 1 Jmrrel flour is 
the product of 4.75 bushels ofgiain; 1909-1917, 4.7 bushels; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4.0 bushels; 1921- 
1920, 4.7 JjuShelS. 

!tlo«)d cpplcs have been reduced to barrels at the rate of 3 boxes to the barrel. 

i Total so far a« ascertainable. 

^ Includes canned, cur6(l, and fre-sh lieof, olco oil, oloo stock, ok*o margarine, tallow, and stearin from 
animal fats. 

> lieporbed in value only. 

< Prejimlimry. 

« Oonlains (^omargarlne of animal or vegetable feta. 

« Ineludee canned, iresli, salted, or iMckied pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 

» Bates of eoo pOTind# gross. 

« Inohides barley flour 1919-1922. Barley flour not separately reported prior to 1919 or in 1923-1926. 

« includes “Storm, triminlngs, and scrap tobacco," 
includes maple sugar. 




FOREIOH TRA0B IN FROT)UCTS . Un 

^ ^decUd itffHc'diwrol pr^dwcUy mmttii 

19O9-i0t^ 


(In ihmmn^-L e., 980 smlttMlI 


Yeal* ende4 Tune 3(^ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cattle 

hides 

CJoat- 

skins 

Total 

hides 

and 

skins 

except 

furs 

SUki 

Wool, 

tuinian- 

ufac- 

tured 

Sausage 

casings 

Cocoa 

or 

cacao 

beans 

Average: 

3 900-1904- - 

1905-1909 

1910-3914 

. X915-1921 

1922-1926 

Pounds 
192 
632 
2,480 
0,445 
13, 684 

Pounds 

17, 846 

30,462 

4»,220 

20,2ia 

56,865 

Pounds 
131, 730 
138,922 
253, 430 
332,076 
228,236 

Pounds 
88, 047 
96, 556 
9(6,822 
86,358 
78,251 

Pounds 
309,360 
‘572, 292 
530, 909 
673,359 
4.30, 741 

Pounds 
13, 942 
20,061 
28, 671 
42,895 
64, 866 

Pounds 
165, 394 
209,413 
207, 584 
394,663 
329, 968 

Pounds 

C) 

(*) 

» 4, 629 

8 10,522 
17, 670 

Poriinds 
i>i, 936 
91, 774 
141,800 
319, 103 
376, 247 

3«e- * 

mo 

mi 

1912- 

im 

1914 

1915- - 

me--- 

1917 

1916- -- 

3919 

1920--.- 

mi_ 

1M2 

1933 

1024 

1926 

loan^ 

m 

1,360 
1,008 
1,026 
1, 162 

7. 842 
3,828 
713 
624 
1,800 

4, 131 

20.771 
34,344 

9, 551 

16. 772 
20, 466 

7,169 

6,440 

36,648 
40,818 
46,66« 
46, M2 
49,388 

63, 784 
50, 139 
.30,088 
14,482 
9, 889 

2,442 
17, 914 
16, 585 
34, 271 

54,656 
66, 597 

61, 489 

62, 412 

31«,0(H 

150,128 

251,012 

288,042 

279,963 
344, 341 
434, 178 

386.600 

267.600 

263, 877 
439, 461 

198, 673 
204,938 

405,383 
176, 475 

199, .310 
16,6,074 

104,048 
115, 845 
86,914 
96,341 
96,250 

84,769 
06, .547 
100,657 
105,640 
66,933 

80, 005 
126,996 
41, 728 
83,536 

80,401 
65,881 
65, 966 
86,484 

444,554 

608, 619 
374, 891 
537, 768 
572, 197 

661, 071 
638, 218 
743, 670 
700,207 
432, 617 

448, 142 
798, 569 
3.62, U>3 
392,904 

682,893 
366, 194 
387,447 
355,267 

^188 
23,457 
26,666 
26,685 
32, 101 

34, 646 
31,053 
41,925 
40,351 
43,681 

60,060 
68,410 
34,778 
57, 437 

63,188 
66, 696 
70,270 
76,838 

246.409 

263,928 

137,648 

193,401 

195,293 

247 

3ys083 
53^1,828 
372, 372 
379, 130 

422, 415 
427, 578 
318, 236 
255, 087 

62r», 473 
239 , 1 22 
2Mv706 
346, 452 

(^) ” 
G) 

4,394 

4,924 

4,670 

(8) 

8 

8, 553 
11,143 
12, 071 
12, 435 

18,503 
20, 386 
17, 71>d 
19, 271 

108,668 

138,058 

145,969 

140,030 

170, 268 
192,307 
243, 2X2 
338.6.44 
399, 040 

.313, 037 
420, 331 
327, 123 
317,324 

381,608 
382, 071 
382, 670 
417,060 

Year ended Juno 30— 

CofBee 

Cotton, 

unnian* 

ufac- 

tured 

Bana- 

nas 

Olives 

Wheat 
includ- 
ing 
flour 0 

Al- 

. monds 
in 

terms 

of 

shelled ' 

Pea- 

nuts 

in 

teims 

of 

^ shelled ^ 

W^al- 

nuts 

in 

terms 

of 

shelled 

Chinese 
wood 
oil or 
Chinese 
nut oil 

Vverage: 

19CO-1904- 

3005-1909- 

19J 0-1014 

1915-1921 

1922-1920 

1009-- 

3010 - 

1911 

1012-.. 

3913 

1914.. 

3015. 

3916- 

1017 

1918 

3910 

1020- - 

1923 

1922 

3923 

1924. 

1925. _ 

1926 

Pou lids 
928, 709 
966, 068 
899, 339 

1, 227, 634 

1, 337, 950 

Pounds 
67, 202 
78,771 
110,957 
177, 606 
175, 609 

Bunches 

(?) 

1036,988 
43,084 
37, 157 
48, 924 

Gallons 
..•(2) 
^2,796 
4, 388 
4, 336 
» 6. 247 

Bvshel 

47i 

I, 035 

J, h34 
19, 8 (k; 
17, 470 

Pormdi 
7, 802 
13,8:12 
16, 039 
10, 867 
23,765 

p Pounds 

S 

22, 615 
49, 659 
46,918 

Pounds 
JO : 8,017 
26, 849 
28, 497 
19,748 
31, 179 

Pounds 

00 

(ij) 

39, 242 
45, 920 
81,084 

1, 049, 869 
871, 470 
876, 367 
8S5, 201 
863, 331 

1,001, 528 

1, 118.691 
3,201, 104 
1,319, 871 
1,143, 891 

1, 046, 029 
1,414, 228 
1,348,926 
1, 238, 012 

1, 305, 188 
1, 429, 617 
1, 279, 570 
1, 437, 364 

86, 618 
86,038 
113,768 
l(rt», 780 
121, 862 

123, 347 
185,20.5 
282,801 
147, 062 
103, 3'26 

ia3,592 
345,314 
125, 939 
179, 165 

23G, C02 
146, 024 
155, 092 
161, 674 

36,974 
38, 157 
44,699 
41, 521 
42, 357 

48, 684 
41,092 
36,766 
34,661 

34, 560 

35, 382 
30, 848 
40,808 
46, 120 

44,604 
44, 935 
50, .61 3 
58,550 

2,969 

4, 556 
3,045 
6. 077 
8,946 

5, 316 
3,622 
5,938 

6, 642 

2, 385 

3, 601 

6, 206 

4 054 

C) 

C) 

6, 848 
6,901 

6, 992 

475 
845 
1,175 
3, 445 
1,-304 

2,402 
728 
7,264 
24. 90^0 
31,216 

11,289 
5, 611 
57, 682 
17, 375 

20,031 
28, 079 
6,201 
15, 604 

11,029 
18, 666 
16, 628 
17, 231 
13, 856 

15, 027 
13, 679 
14,546 
19,916 
20^846 

25,615 

28, m 

15, 861 
28,036 

24, 345 
24,207 
22,603 
19,686 

(«) 

20, 276 
18, 834 
11,248 
14,989 

38, 726 
19, 338 
25,407 
32, 38.5 
76,463 

20, 426 
128, 390 
46, 202 
9, 678 

4.^ 013 
50, f),S3 
98, 191 
36, 026 

26, 168 
33. 641 
33, 619 
37, 214 
17, 213 

20.800 
20,490 
2;i, 733 
23, 839 
16, 252 

9, 057 
28.961 
15, 902 
35, 174 

25,970 
26,428 
:46, 62;4 
31,698 

0») 

35, 767 
44, 976 

36,993 
37, 062 
37, 262 
51,481 
36,118 

46, 625 
79, 602 
33, 300 
65, 572 

89,392 
80, 898 
94,fl95 
84, .861 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tablb 496*-^ImparKa of mlected ngrictUiural produdSf overages 1900-1 &S6, anntml 

1909-1 996 — Continued 

[In thousa&da— i. e.» 000 omitted] 



I^n(f Xjtmg Long 

Average' Pounds Pounds Pounds Bushels Pounds Gallons Pounds Pounds tons ions tons 

1900~1904_... (»i) 9,746 G) 604 3,788,848 13,788 94,342 28,216 102 64 87 

1906-1909 3 44,486 32,641 3 15,010 218 3,922,704 20,221 98,363 38,688 114 68 98 

1910-1914 64,146 41,730 46,128 7,258 4,388,801 33,869 96,108 66,799 93 72 140 


1915-1921 

179, 674 

! 46,472 

262, 370 

1 14, 156 

1922-1928 

216, 049 

113, 967 

358, 772 

: 18, 198 

3909 

62,491 

33, 746 

23,843 

594 

1910 

48,346 

34, 089 

21, 308 

6,002 

1911 

61, 118 

37,382 

37, 817 

10,499 

1912 

46, 371 

41, 044 

69, 912 

6,842 

1913 

60,604 

43,803 

40, 870 

5,294 

3914. 

74, 386 

62, 361 

55, 736 

8,653 

1916 

63, 136 

56, m 

96,485 

10,660 

3916. 

66,008 

60, 820 

318,613 

14, 679 

1937 

[ 79.22;i 

01,383 

256,803 

32, 394 

1918 

: 259,195 

19, 889 

1 507, 570 

13,367 

1919 

344,728 

32,983 

336,749 

8,427 

1920 

271, ,540 

62,716 

1 268.229 

23, 392 

1921. 

173,889 

36,288 

213, 134 

16, 370 

1922 

1 230,236 

83,337 

294, 104 

i 13, 632 

1923 

' 212,673 

117,262 

! 338, 697 

25,006 

1924 

181, 230 

133,400 

344,920 

19, 577 

1925. 

250,328 

318,071 

371,961 

13, 439 

1926 < 

200, 8V8 

i 

137,757 

i 

1 444, 278| 

19, 354 


5,962,139 113,669 106,675 86,695 86 70 171 

8,449,009 179,021 96,089 68,470 72 76 108 

4,189,421 2^^ 114,917 43,123 167 5 91 

4,094,646 31,292 86,620 46,863 68 93 100 

3,937,978 23, 838 102, 664 48,203 65 74 118 

4,104,618 28,828 101,407 64,740 101 69 114 

4,740,041 33,927 94,813 67,977 126 74 164 

6,066,822 51,410 91,131 61,175 106 60 216 

6,420,982 70,840 96,988 46,809 83 61 188 

6.633,162 86,71? 109,866 48.078 108 79 229 

5,332,740 110,238 303,304 49,106 113 77 143 

4,903,327 130,731 161,815 86,991 78 86 160 

6,836.048 130,076 108,172 83,951 63 68 153 

7,696,032 154,670 07,826 94,005 77 77 176 

7,012,679 113,414 72,196 58,923 90 62 169 

8,4H 336 87,908 86,142 65,226 62 44 72 

8,733,488 161,136 96,669 76,786 86 98 98 

7,630,000 174,037 106,413 51,497 84 98 97 

8,678,131 216,778 92,779 76,870 56 73 146 

8,839,091 266,246 99,411 69,974 71 62 128 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign .Commerce and Navigation of 
the United Stales, 1900-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerw of the United States, June 
issues, 1921-1926. 

1 Includes “Sillr, raw or as reeled from cocoon/' “Silk waste,” and “Silk cocoons.” 

» Reported in value only. 

* Three-year average. 

* Frclimina^. 

« The following conversion factors were used in rcylucing flour to terms of wheat: 1900-1908, 4 75 bushels: 
1909-1917, 4.7 bushels; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4 6 bushels; 1921-1926, 4.7 bushels. 

® Unshelled almonds converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 30 per cent unsheliocl equals shelled. 

^ Unsbelled peanuts converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 3 pounds of unshelled equals 2 pounds 
shelled. 

< Unshelled walnuts converted to terms of shelled on the basis of 42 per cent unshelled equals shelled. 

® Included with ‘-All other nuts.” 

w Two-year average. 

“ Included with ‘^All other, fixed or expressed” vegetable oils. 

« Included with “All other, fixed or expressed” vegetable oils, 1906-1906, and “Nut oil, or oil of nuts,” 
1907-1909. 

“ Included with “Nut oil, or oil of nuts.” 

Does not include “dutiable” coconut oil. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Table 497 . — Exports and imports of selected forest products^ i909-19$6 
[In thousands— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year ended 
June 80— 

Domestic exports 

Imports 

Lumber 

Rosin 

Spirits 
of tur- 
pentine 

Tim- 

ber, 

hewn 

and 

sawed 

Cam- 

phor, 

crude 

1 

Rubber 

I.»umber 

Shellac 

Wood 

pulp 

Boards, 
deals , 
and 
planks 

Staves 

and 

similar 

gums, 

crude, 

total 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin- 

glee 


M feet 

Number 

Barrels 

dtUlons 

M feet 

Pounds 

PouAids 

M/eet 

J/ 

Pounds 

L. tons 

1909 

1, 368 

62, 5S3 

2, 170 

17,602 

419 

1,990 

114, 699 

846 

1, 058 

19, 186 

274 

1910- 

1,684 

49, 784 

2. 144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

164,621 

1, 0.64 

768 

29, 402 

378 

1911 

2, 032 

65,726 

2, 190 

14, 818 

532 

3,726 

146, 744 

872 

648 

16, 496 

492 

1912 

2,807 

04, 163 

2, 474 

19,599 

438 

2, 156 

17.5, 9fl6 

905 

615 

18, 746 

478 

1913 

2, 650 

89, (MIO 

2, 806 

21,094 

612 

3. 709 

170, 747 

1,091 

660 

21,912 

502 

1914 

2 ; 4():> 

77, 161 

2,418 

18, 901 

441 

3, 477 

161,777 

929 

895 

16, 720 

608 

1916 

1, 129 

89, 297 

1,372 

9,404 

174 

3, 729 

196, 122 

939 

1, 487 

24, 163 

588 

1916 - 

1, 177 

67, 688 

1,571 

9, 310 

201 

4, 574 

304, 183 

1,218 

1,769 

26, 818 

607 

1917 

1,042 

61,409 

1,039 

8,842 

184 

6,886 

361,914 

1, 175 

\924 

32, 640 

699 

1918 

1,068 

63, 207 

1,071 

5,095 

106 

3,638 

414, 9h4 

1,28' 

1,878 

22, 913 

504 

1919 

1,073 

62, 753 

882 

8, 065 

92 

2. 623 

422, 21 b 

9/7 

1, 767 

14, 269 

476 

1920 

1,618 

80, 791 

1, 322 

7, 461 

234 

4, 026 

660, 610 

1, 492 

2, 153 

34, 151 

727 

1921 

1,269 

(i6, 710 

877 

9, 742 

123 

■ 2,093 

371, SCO 

920 

1,831 

23, 872 

624 

1922. 

1, 643 

36, 102 

780 

10. 786 

268 

1, 692 

678, 512 

1,124 

2, 190 

30. 768 

902 

1923 

1,549 

67. 406 

1, 040 

9,012 

383 

a, 498 

810, 028 

1,968 

2,095 

32, 773 

1,293 

1924 

1, 867 

60, h08 

1, 206 

11, 194 

816 

1, 956 

633, 489 

1. 786 

S,417 

28, 612 

1, 188 

1926 

1,929 

79, 922 

1,412 

12, 308 

586 

1,904 

834, 4U 

1, 762 

2, 551 

21,436 

1,629 

1926 > 

1,988 

75, 

1,080 

10,241 

651 

1 2,616 

952, 059 

1,869 

2,482 

26,188 

1,469 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Forci[;u Commerce and NavlEation of 
the United States, 1009-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June 
ssues, 1920-1920. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 498 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 

States, 19^4-19^0 


Article and country to which exported 

Year ended June 30— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODLCTS 

Cattle: 

Total -- 

Number 

32, 761 

Number 
105, 611 

j 

Nn mher 

35, 170 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cevi 
100. 0 

Per cent 
100.0 

2G,0v)6 

3, 046 

2. 398 
1,311 

99, :i75 
3,214 
844 

2, 178 

29, 602 

2, 9J7 

i ^ 

! 2,637 

79.4 

9.3 

7.3 
4.0 

94. 1 

3. 0 

.8 

2. 1 

84.2 

8.4 
.0 

7.4 

Cuba - -- 

Belgium - 

Otlier countries - 

lloises: 

Total - 

11,693 

10, 879 

16, 703 

; 100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mexico 

7, .'•>79 

1, 7.54 
1,011 
601 
746 

5, 375 

1, 727 
662 
1, 730 
1,485 

12, 907 
1,616 
310 
410 
430 

64. 8 
15. 9 
8. 6 
5.2 
6.4 

49.4 

16.9 
6.2 

15.9 
13.6 

82,2 

10.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

Canada 

Spain — 

Cuba 

Other countries - - 

Butter: 

Total 

Pounds 

5, 425, 299 

Pounds 

8, 383. 782 

Pounds 

6, 279, 835 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mexico... 

843, 245 
804,905 
512, 453 
732, 640 
739, 120 
518, 243 
209, 876 
249, 749 
61 

815, 117 

1, 108, 750 
870, 306 
565, 121 
805, 261 
895, 060 
466, 316 
326, 206 
181, 479 
2, 354, 289 
912, 404 

1, 014. 916 
781, 060 
685, 077 
479, 488 
719, 025 
423, 563 
384, J.')5 
229,604 

0 

662, .84 7 

15.5' 

14.8 
" a4 

13.5 

13.6 
9.« 
3.9 
4.6 

(*) 

16. 1 

13.0 
10.4 

6.8 

9.6 

9.6 

6.4 

8.9 

2.2 

28. 1 
11.0 

10.2 
14.8 
11.1 
- 9.1 

13.6 

ao 

7.3 

4.8 

.0 

12.6 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Other West Indies 1 

Panama - 

Peru - 

Other South America 

PhilippiDc Islands 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

1 Excludes Bermudi 

s. 

1- 1 1 i 

* L»ess than 0.06 per cent. 





tm latBBooK OF AmicmiVam, tm 

Tabls of prinmptd fmrm jm/dudo fnm Iho Vnited 

StaUOf 19$4^19B6 — Coatiaued 


1 

Artlde «id omurtry to wfclch f xported 

YearexMled lane 30— 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

AmiCALS AJID ANIMAL PSODUCTa-^iXm. 







Cheese: 

Pounis 

Pounds 

Poimds 

Per cent 

Per cerU 

Per cetit 

Total 

3, 938,311 

9,432,000 

4.094,003 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Cuba 

1, 122, 695 

1,063,320 

910, 260 

28.5 

rrr, 

22.2 

Other West Indies ^ 

510, 140 

665, 971 

599,934 

12.9 

6.0 

14.6 

Mexlco.»^ - 

824.468 

.968,088 

939,606 

21.0 

10.4 

2a 0 

Panauna 

389,481 

407,626 

408,607 

8.6 

A3 

ftS 

Central America 

280,679 

276,388 

277,703 

7.1 

2,9 


Canada 

364,967 , 

1,334,064 

21A 199 

6.7 

111 

6.8 

Chino. 

114,722 

143,686 

233,053 

Z9 

16 

&7 

Oermany * 

34, 719 

3,600,992 

13,066 

.9 

38.2 

.a 

Other countries 

446,490 

1, 066, 681 

601,586 

11.4 

11.3 

12.S 

Milk: 







Condensed— 







Total 

67, 111, 718 

49, 297, 128 

42, 656, 817 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Total Europe 

4, 014, 2W 

973,467 

479,230 

6.0 

2.0 

i i 

Cuba 

32,366,000 

21, 225, 997 

16, 836, 721 

48.1 

43.1 

38.8 

Japtm, including Chosen 

7,539,990 

6,872,041 

6,116, 262 

11.2 

1L9 

12.0 

Philippine Islands 

8,046,681 

6.820,685 

7, 760, 618 

12.0 

11.8 

18.2 

China 

2,769,006 

2, 667, 616 

3, 811, 961 

4.1 

6.4 

&9 

Hongkong 

2, 469, 790 

2,408,724 

1,991, 675 

3.7 

4.9 

4.7 

Mcidco 

1, 699, 652 

1, 403, 935 

1, 285, 389 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

OtlM?r countries 

8, 407, 445 

8,924,174 

5, 868, 973 

12.6 

18.1 

13.8 

Evaporated— 







Total 

146,500,934 

124, 260, 062 

93, 209, 766 

100.0 

mo 

mo 

Total Europe 

109,407,078 

85, 910, 683 

52, 146, 631 

74.7 

69.1 

55.9 

Germany 

49,403,004 

43, 365, 456 1 

19, 306, 728 

83.7 

3i,9 

2o! 7 

TTnitecl Kingdom 

36,527,662 

28, 662, 026 

29, 180, 634 

24.9 

23.1 

31.3 

France 

7, 8S8, 594 

3, 765, 448 

1, 010, 790 

6.4 

3.0 

1.1 

Netherlands 

7, 460, 786 

7, 328, 170 

1, 742, 680 

6.1 

6.9 

1.9 

Other £uroi)e 

8, 127, 033 

2,799,484 

906, 890 

6.6 

2.2 

.9 

Philippine Islands 

8, 161, 713 

10, 000, 562 1 

12, 002, 220 

6.6 

8.1 

13.8 

Peru 

4, 164, 858 

6,012,879 

3, 730. 468 1 

2.8 

4.0 

AO 

Panama 

3, 660, 092 

3,742,465 

3,690,513 

2.6 

3.0 

8.9 

Mexico 

2,626,936 

2, 689, 158 i 

8,202,771 

1.8 

2.1 

3.5 

Other oountries 

18, 480, 258 

16,928,415 

17, 535, 103 

12.6 

13.7 

18.9 

Powdered- 







Total ■ 

2, 705, 924 

5,622,816 

3, 269, 621 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Em ope 

986,104 

4,058, 900 

1,124,364 

36.4 

72. 2 

34.4 

United Kingdom 

304,018 

701, 733 

190,507 

11.2 

12.6 

5.8 

France. 

302, 839 

275, 625 

166,331 

11.2 

4.9 

6.0 

Gennaiiy 

243, 105 

1,030,003 

204, 628 

9.0 

18.4 

6.3 

Other Europe 

136, 142 

2,045, 699 

563,998 

6.0 

36.4 

17.3 

Jaimn 

913, 192 

409,702 

s 468, 169 

33.8 

7,3 

14.3 

Cuba 

150,699 

237,451 

161,600 

6.6 

4.2 

4.9 

Canada 

110, 273 

129, 878 

111,988 

4.1 

2.3 

3.4 

Panama 

101, 415 

127,806 

198,609 

3.7 

2.3 

6.1 

Mexico 

76,494 

139, 853 

142,670 

2.8 

2.5 

4.4 

China 

67, 458 

86,547 

! 432, 188 

2.1 

1.6 

13.2 

Other countries 

310, 289 

432, 610 

J 629, 923 

11.6 

7.7 

19.3 

flggs, in the shdl: 

Dozen 

Dozen 

DoZ€71 




Total 

32,831,528 

25, 106, 741 

27, 930, 637 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

3,391, 196 

777, 076 

1, 418, 823 

10.3 

3.1 

6.1 

United Kingdom 

3,876,762 

777, 020^ 

1,417, 917 

10.3 

8.1 

6.1 

Other Europe 

14, 434 

66 

906 

<») 

(») 

(f) 

Cuba 

13, 136, 196 

11,967,622 

12, 236, 048 

^.0 

47.6 

43.8 

Mexice 

6, 648,802 

4, 719, 489 

4,038,631 

20.0 

18.8 

14.4 

Canada 

0,479,606 

2,680,735 

3,424,676 

19.7 

10.7 

12.3 

Argentina 

1,881,710 

. 8,667,630 

4, 9S9, 870 

6.7 

14.2 

17.8 

Othear countriee 

1,8»,959 

1,404, 189 

1, 853, 689 

4.3 

6.0 

6.6 


1 fixclodea BermudA. 


^ Uiab 0.9$ per omU 


0 Includes Cbosen. 
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TabU> 496. — D»stiiuiiion of 'prineipal farmmoiueta exported from thd VodtoS 
StaUe, t924^&ie — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 

Year ended June SO— 

1»24 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1928 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 

Beef, canned: 

Total 

Total Europe 

Pounds 

1,544,707 

Pounds 

1,834,823 

Pounds 

2,349,877 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cent . . 
100.0 

Per c#«* 

too.o 

774,213 

752,560 

1,471,533 

60.1 

41.0 

62.6 

Germany 

United kingdom 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

Philippine Islands 

Cuba - 

Other Weat Indiea i 

Mexico 

Hondoras- 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Panama.. 

Canada. - 

Other countries 

Beef, pickled and otlier cured: 

Total - 

387, 73» 
303,680 
72, 444 
10, 356 
113,388 
35, 230 
100,080 
77,627 
57,852 
52,264 
37,788 
31, 735 
264, 530 

29,064 

601,917 

0 

31,579 
213,361 
163,401 
125,341 
95,252 
42, 243 
66,923 
33,987 
141,875 
i 199, 880 

8, 702 
1,418,969 
533 
43, 329 
105, 454 
154, 625 
216, 945 
99,983 
36,111 
44,664 
41,969 
49, 659 
129, 034 

26.1 

19.7 

4.7 
.6 

7.3 

2.3 
6.6 
6.0 

3.7 

3.4 

2.4 ' 
2.1 

17.2 

1.6 

37.7 

.0 

1.7 
11.6 

8.Q 

6.8 
6.2 
2.3 

3.6 
3.9 

7.7 
11.0 1 

.4 

60.4 

C) 

1.8 

4.6 

6.6 

9.2 

4.3 

1.5 
1.9 
1.8 
2.1 

6.6 

21,850,081 

22,407,029 

19, 557, 040 

100.0 

1 

300.0 

300.0 

Total Europe 

3,084, 643 

4,192.364 

3,130,075 

' is! 2 

18.7 

16.0 

United Kingdom 

Norway 

Other Europe 

Newfoundland and Latmulor 

West Indies i - 

British West Africa 

Dutch Guiana 

Other SoClth America 

Other countries 

1,667,457 
1, 106. 581 
1,211,605 
7,420,262 
4,828,120 
1,277,330 
856, 750 
1,466,641 

2, 018, 220 

1,944,258 
1,264,410 
983,696 
7,841, 130 
6, Oil, 219 
868. 050 
1, 108, 906 
1, 924,961 
1,460, 399 

952, 068 
1,119, 511 

1, a5B, 496 
6, 778, 900 
4, 681^976 
926, 874 

I, 061,500 

J, 535,506 
1,440,218 

~7.r 
6.1 
6. 6 

34.0 

22.1 
.5.8 
3.9 
6.7 
9.3 

8.7 

6.6 

4.4 
35.0 
22.4 

3.9 

4.9 
8.6 

6.5 

4.9 

6.7 
6.4 

34.7 

24.0 

4.7 

6.4 

7.8 

7.4 

Bacon: 

Total 

408,009,391 

211, 706,124 

165, 229, 140 

100.0 

300.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

368, 914, 695 

177, 909,014 

136, 397, 276 

90 4 

84.0 

82.6 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Ittily 

Netherlands 

Norway.. - 

Oilier EuroiK) 

Ciib.a 

Other countries 

l46, 232,728 
80, 220, 020 
38,309,216 
37, 069, 139 
10,427.177 
56, 570, 406 
26, 048, 678 
13, 136, 018 

104,626,031 
25, 972, 307 
7,356,607 
7, 994, 827 
8, 774, 714 
23, 184, 528 
27, 330, 083 
0, 467, 027 

86,5,57,001 
14, 042, 685 
3, 264, 444 
6,379, J13 
7, 050, 381 
19, 103,652 
22, 084, 742 
6, 747, 122 

16.6 

9.4 

9.1 
2.6 

13.9 

6.4 

3.2 

49.4 

12.3 

3.6 

3.8 

4.1 

10.9 

12.9 

3.1 

62.4 
8.5 
2.0 
3.9 
4.3 

11.6 

13.4 
4.0 

Cuiiibci'laud sides; 

Total 

* 15,400,653 

24, 556, 786 

20, 923, 910 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

ToUd Europe 

* 15, 069, 080 

24,322, 791 

20,419, 565 

97.8 

99.1 

97.6 

United Kingdom 

Other Eumpe - - 

Other uuuntries 

* 14, 795, 568 

* 273, 512 

* 331, 573 

23, 978, 800 
343,991 
233,995 

20,361,845 
67, 720 
604. 345 

96.1 

1.7 

2.2 

97.6 

1.6 

.9 

97.3 

.3 

2.4 

Hams and shoulders, cured: 

Total - 

309,458,550 

277, 507, 094 

208, 445, 828 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

332,846,759 

248, 000, 115 

187, 035, 030 

90. 1 


89.7 

United Kingdom - 

Belgium — 

Other Europe 

Cuba 

Other countries 

297,751,898 

1 21, 1.50, 400 
i 13,935,461 

1 14, 247, 756 

.| 22,364,035 

229, 124, 536 
13, 399, 710 
6,375,869 
15, 724, 791 
12, 942, 188 

180, 610, 754 
3, 928, 549 
2, 496, 727 
10, 552, 569 
10, 858, 229 

80.6 

6.7 

3.8 
.3.9 
6.0 

4.8 

2.3 

6.7 

4.6 

86.6 
1.9 
1.2 
6. 1 
5.2 

Wiltshire sides; 

Total 

. * 12, 165, 184 

14,647, 217 

11,568,610 

" loao 

mo 

100.0 

Total Europe 

. < 10, 415, 344 


9, 557, 430 

86.0 

82.1 

82.6 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe - — 

Canada 

Other countries 

. * 019, 129 

< 396, 215 
. < 1,667,151 

< 22,689 

12,026,415 

0 

2, 572, 596 
49, 206 

^ 9,624,611 
32,919 
2, Oia 582 
598 

82.T 

3.2 

13.8 

.2 

82.1 

.0 

17.0 

.3 

«LZ 

.3 

17.4 

in 


•Excludes Bermuda. » Less than 0.05 per ceut, • Six mouths, Jauuary-June. 
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Table 498 . — DestitUUion of prineipal farm jprodttcls exported from the United- 
Siatee, 19S4-19iS — Continued 


Article an<J country to which exported 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1025 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COH, 


• 





Pork: 







Canned— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total 

2, 091, 186 ; 

4, 186, 496 

^ 5, 946, 958 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

2, 399, 164 

4, 017, 700 

6, 242, 184 

89.2 

96.0 

88.1 

United Kingdom 

2,220,361 i 

4, 003, 147 

5, 195, 503 

82.6 

96.6 

87.3 

Other Europe 

178,803 

14, 653 

40,681 

0.7 

.4 

.8 

Other countries 

291, 972 1 

... . 

167, 796 

704, 774 

10.8 

4.0 

11.9 

Fresh— 

i 






Total - 

49,112,616 

27, 603, 460 

15, 867,420 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

37, 004, 242 

22,033,391 

31,060,282 

75.3 

79.8 

73.6 

United Kingdom 

27, 741, 986 

19,016,381 

10, 686, 098 

66.6 

08.9 

67.3 

Other Europe 

9, 262, 2,W 

3,017,010 : 

974, 184 

18.8 

10.9 

6.2 

Canada ! 

8. 827, 703 

1, 754, 032 j 

1, 194, 801 

18.0 

6.4 

7.5 

Cuba 

2, 181, 492 

2, 045, 281 

2, 137, 699 

4.6 

7.4 

13.6 

Other countries 

1, 099, 179 

1, 770, 760 1 

876, 244 

2.2 

6.4 

5,6 

Pickled— 







Total 

37,469,399 

26,726,116 

29, 125, 060 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada - 

8, 430, 629 

6,391,694 

7, 889, 143 

22.5 

20.2 

27.1 

Newfoundland and Labrador, .. 

1 6, 154, 915 

1 4,411,895 

4,206,344 i 

8, 680, 443 

13.8 

16.7 

12.3 

Cuba 

3,909,098 I 

6, 984, 554 

11.8 

14.6 

20.4 

United Kingdom 

4, 105, 706 

3, 280, 655 

2, 972, 483 

11.0 

12. 3 

10.2 

Germany 

• 3, 308, 849 

491,821 

470, 431 
2, 466, 704 

8.8 

1.8 

1.6 

British West Indies 

3,084,256 

2,671,817 

8.2 

10.0 

8.4 

Norway 

2, 349, 184 

1, 813, 984 

1, 469, 148 

972; 101 

0.3 

6.8 

6.1 

Haiti 

> 1, 304, 729 

1, 013, 649 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

Other countries 

5, 313, 236 

3, 947, 254 

3,374,069 

R1 1 

14.8 

11.6 

Lard: 







Total 

1,014,898,388 

792,735, 441 

C95, 445, 258 

108.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

824, 418, 145 

623, 875, 033 

618, 091, 210 

SJ.2 

78.7 1 

74.0 

Germany 

! 329,792,983 

25L 982, 930 

208,641,119 

32,5 

31.8 

30.0 

United ]|dngdom 

240,016,876 

223, 010, 931 

218, 145, 870 

23.7 

28. 1 

31.4 

Italy 

77,209,556 

41,145,363 

13, 8W), 019 

7. 6 

5.2 

2.0 

Netherlands 

71, 570, 259 

60, 368, 556 

41, 478, 626 

7.1 

0.4 

6.0 

Belgium... 

40, 634, 402 

22, 638, 090 

14, 091, 637 

4.9 

2.8 

2.0 

Other Europe : 

65. 194, 009 

34,829,163 

22, 543, 540 

6.3 

4.4 

3.2 

Cuba 

92, 082, 670 

86, 479, 830 

77, 370, 797 

9. 1 

10.9 

11.1 

Other countries 

98, 397, 673 

82, 380, 578 

99, 377, 245 

9.7 

10.4 

14.3 

Lard compounds, containing animal 
fats: 







Total 

6, 907, 366 

8, 922, 451 

14,967,990 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Haiti 

1, 498, 345 

1, 528, 117 

1,467,606 

21.7 

17.1 

9.7 

Mexico 

1, 307, 222 

1,261,»42 

1, 020, 186 

18.9 

14.0 

6.8 

Cuba 

930,353 

2,750,064 

7,090,528 

13,5 

30.8 

51.4 

Central America 

701, 491 

697,996 

815, 125 

19.2 

‘ 6.7 

6.6 

British West Indies-. 

490,742 

294,022 

283,702 

7.2 

3.3 

1.8 

Panama 

315, 049 

225, 331 

335,236 

4.6 

2.5 

2.3 

Vlrrin Islands 

United Kingdom 

283,383 

252,924 

276, 312 

4.1 

2.8 

1.8 

265,037 

657, 460 

423, 160 

3.8 

7.4 

2.8 

Other countries 

1, 106, 744 

1, 364, 895 

2, 070, 230 

10.0 

15.4 

17.9 

Lard, neutral: 







Total 

24,238,981 

20,420,016 

20, 131, 967 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Total Europe 

22,020,828 

18,669,708^ 

18, 641, 106 


91.4 

92.6 

Netherlands 

8,027,907 

6, 141, 191 

4,645, 128 

33.1 

30.1 

23.1 

United Kingdom 

4,669,418 

2,702,026 

4,039, 127 

19.9 

13.2 

20.1 

Norway 

3,293,354 

1, 891, 235 

1, 315, 045 

13.9 

9.8 

6.6 

Germany 

2, 411, 557 

4, 706, 542 

5, 518, 716 

19.9 

23.0 

27.4 

Sweden 

1, 401, 896 

. 1,226,067 

993,597 

5.9 

6.0 

4.5 

Denmasic 

1, 284.990 

1, 027, 016 

1,061,000 

5.3 

5.0 

&0 

Other Europe 

Other owmuies 

991, 701 

076, 728 

1, 216, 493 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

2,218, 158 

1, 751, 213 

1, 490, 862 

9.2 

ae 

7.4 
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Table 498. Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
Statesy 1924-1926 — Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country to which exported 







1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

animals and animal PRODUCTS—COn, 







OJeo oil: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total - 

92,965,001 

105, 145, 483 

90, 409, 618 

100.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Eiiroi)e--- 

89, 707, 125 

102, 135, 350 

87, 176. 706 

96.5 

97.1 


Netherlands.- 

41,049,811 

46, 206, 581 

26, 270, 722 

44.8 

44.0 

29.1 

United Kingdom 

12, ]77,:«l 

12, 4.52, 715 

17,611.418 

13. 1 

11.8 

19.6 

Norway 

12, 142, 884 

8,917,808 

' 5, 540, 500 

13.1 

8.5 

6.1 

Germany - 

11,218,141 

18, 868, 974 

24, 005, 240 

13. 1 

17.9 

26.0 

Greece 

4,761,951 

0, 660, 802 

5, 735, 138 i 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

Other Europe 

7, 757,007 

9, 02H, 470 

8,013,679 1 

8.3 

ao 

8.8 

Other countries 

3, 257, 876 

1 3,010,133 

I 3, 232, 912 

3.6 

2.9 

3.6 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 







Cotton, excluding linters. 

Total - 

BOO-poand 

bales 

1 5, 783, 699 

600‘poand 1 
hfdes \ 

8,238,817 

BOO^pound 

bales 

8, 399,544 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.-- 

1 5, 020, 484 

7, 141, 289 

6, 624, 321 

86.8 

86.7 

81.7 

United Kingdom 

‘ 1,685,:177 I 

2, C0.5, 456 

2, 278, 372 

29. 1 

31.6 

287i 

Germany- 

1, 271, 738 
738, 841 

1, 765, 073 

1,057, 070 

22.6 

21. 4 

20.4 

France 

932, 866 

927, 184 

12. 8 

11.3 

11.4 

Italy - 

1 559, 8:13 

747, 594 

742. 677 

9.7 

9. 1 1 

9.2 

Other Europe - 

1 764, 695 

1,089, 7(X) 

1,019, 018 

13.2 

13.3 

12.6 

Japan - 

583, 957 

840, 584 

1,118,246 

10. 1 

10.3 ! 

13.8 

Other countries 

179,258 

247, iM4 

3G0, 977 

3. 1 

3.0 

4.6 

Lintors: 







Total 

115, 014 

200, 254 

102, 103 

106.0 

1(X). 0 

100.0 

Total Europe.- 

109, 360 

190, 737 

87 897 

9.5. 1 

95. 2 

86.1 

Germany - 

73, 816 

126,310 

33, ZM 

64.2 

63.0 

32.6 

France 

12, 583 

18, C07 

16, 401 

10.9 

9.3 

16.1 

United Kingdom - 

9, 518 

17, 9u9 

19, 209 

as 

9.0 

18.9 

Belgium 

6, 6.36 

8, 667 

3, 625 

5.8 

4.3 

3.6 

Other Europe 

6,807 

19, 175 

15, 305 

5.9 

9.6 

14.9 

Canada 

5, 043 

9,185 

13, 761 

4.4 

4.6 

13.6 

Other countries 

oil 

332 

445 

.5 

.2 

.4 

Fruits: 

Dried- 





• 


Apples— 

Total - 

Pounds 

30, 410, 339 

Pounds 

19, 224, 682 

Pounds 

24, Kill, 017 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

29, 661, 873 

18, 551. 676 

2 : 1 , 840, 176 

97.5 

96.5 

96.0 

Germany - 

12,211,971 

6, 632, Oim 

8, 804, 41.5 

40.2 

34.6 

35.7 

Netherlands - 

9,384, 14 7 

4,714, 118 

7, 870. 082 

30.9 

24.5 

31.7 

Sweden 

2, 594, 713 

2, 168, 945 

1,974,835 

8.5 

11.3 

8.0 

Unite<i Kingdom 

2, 171,010 

2, 576, 807 

1,902, 444 

7.1 

13.4 

7.7 

Denmark--- 

1, 585, 798 

910, SOO 

1,053,289 

2,174,511 

5.2 

4.7 

4.2 

Other Europe 

1, 714, 234 

1, 648, 941 

5.6 

8.1 

a? 

Other countries 

748,460 

673, 006 

992, 841 

2.6 

3.5 

4.0 

Apricots— 

Total- 

38, 776, 678 

13,292,175 

18, 131, 678 

1M.0 

100.0 1 

100.0 

Total Europe--- 

35, .582, 096 

10, 699, 429 

16.226,759 

91.8 

80.6 

89.6 

Netherlands. - 

9, 896, 676 

1,^25,867 
3, 682, 213 

4, 963, 439 

26.6 

ia7 

22.4 

Gtarmany - 

United Kingdom - 

9, 252, 220 

.1,946,781 

28.9 

23.2 

21.8 

6, 419, 033 


2, 653, 652 

16.6 i 

16.0 

14.6 

Denmark - 

3, 593, 724 

836,282 

1, 707, 457 

9.8 

6.3 

9.4 

Sweden - 

1,670,650 

748,964 

775, 779 

4,3 ! 

5. 6 

4.3 

France 

647, 675 

1,017,712 

931,494 

- 1,7 

7.7 

ai 

Other Europe 

4,102,311 

1, .594, 633 

2, 143, 157 

10.6 

IZO 

1L8 

Canada 

2, 152, 860 

1,663,792 
928, 954 

1, 13h96i 

6.6 

12.6 

6.2 

Other countries. 

1,041,720 

778, 938 

2.6 

7.0 

4L 4 



um TBftftBOOK OF xmMixmrmEt tm 

Tawle of principal farm prcduetc eapinried from tk$ UmUA 

SkUcn, 


Yeai ended June 30— 


triidb a»d eoimiry t» wliidt exported 

mk 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

VKGETABLB PBODUCTS— Continued 

ruits-^CentimiAd. 

Oontirawd. 







Pruaefr- 

Poufds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total 

136.448,486 

171, 771, 206 

161,406, 131 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Total Europe 

116,110,131 

160,640,762 

126, 277, 810 

814 

87.6 

82 7 

Germany 

61, 126, 667 

56,000,201 

18, 893, 130 

37.6 

32.0 

12.6 

United Kingdom 

80,160,616 
12,016, 176 

31, 632, 927 

37,095,503 

22.1 

18.4 

24.5 

Netherlands 

16, 564, 890 

8, 942, 858 

8.8 

9.1 

5.9 

Sweden 

7,047,009 

6, 465, 238 
20. 239. 510 

4,870,840 

5.2 

3.2 

3.2 

France 

3,694,496 

39, 145, 833 

2.7 

11.8 

25.8 

Other Europe 

11,067,277 

22,637,996 

16, 329, 646 

8.1 

13.1 

10.8 

Canada 

15,209,349 

14, 776, 869 

17, 723, 177 

11.1 

8.0 

11,7 

Other countries 

6,129,006 

6,464, 675 

8, 404, 144 

16 

3.8 

5.6 

Raisins— 







Total-- - 

88,151,044 

90,782,980 

135, 027, 075 

300.0 

loao 

100.0 

Total Europe 

32, 661, 791 

39, 286, 672 

83, 706, 102 

36.9 

13.3 

62.0 

United Kingdom 

20, 607,010 

23, 675, 405 

43, 184, 820 

23.4 

26.1 

82.0 

Denmark 

4, 706, 554 

3, 801, 998 

2, 107, 209 

6.3 

12 

1.6 

Netherlands 

4, 107, 251 

4,286,160 

13, 802, 482 

17 

4.7 

10. 2 

Germany. 

527, 852 

6,099,975 

is; 737, 991 

.6 

6.6 

13.9 

Other Europe 

2,604.124 

2,443, 144 

5, 873, 660 

2.9 

2.7 

13 

Canada 

34,093,277 

38, 039, 533 

32, 913, 608 

38.7 

41.9 

214 

Japan 

7,695,360 

1,918,839 

2, 512. 714 

8.7 

2.1 

1.9 

China 

4, 962, 689 

3,485,391 

4, 406, 280 

6.6 

3.8 

3.3 

Other countries 

8, 848, 527 

8,062, 745 

11,488,311 

10.1 

8.9 

8.4 

Fresh— 







Apples— 

Total 

Barrels 

2, 082, 241 

Barrels 
1,505, 224 

Barrels 

1, 850, 639 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

1,920,614 

1, 384, 160 

3,678,344 

915 

92.0 

90.7 

United Kingdom 

3,734.786 
18.5, 728 

1,255.070 ; 

1, 477, 102 

85. r 

83.4 

79.8 

Other EurorK - 

129.081 

201, 182 

9.1 

8.6 

10.9 

Other countries 

! 111,727 

121,064 1 

_ . . . .1 

172,295 

5.6 

8.0 

9.3 

Apples— 

Total 

Boxes 

0,198,199 

Boxes 

5,088,128 

Boxes 

5, 463, 520 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

4, 880, 813 

3, 973, 166 

3, 992, 548 

78.7 

78.1 

73 1 

United Kingdom 

3,661,826 

3,3r)3,93r 

2, 716, 935 

69.1 

65.9 

49.7 

Germany 

476, 633 

291,068 

576, 796 

7.7 

6.7 

10.6 

Other Europe 

742, 364 

328, 161 

698,817 

11.9 

6.5 

12 8 

Canada 

645, 817 

443, 278 

630, 876 

10.4 

a? 

11.5 

Other countries 

67J, 509 

671, 684 

840,090 

10.9 

18.2 

15.4 

Oranges — 







Total 

2, 591, 808 

2, 196, 614 

2,253,332 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada 

2, 334, 329 

1, oS, 152 

2, 007, 102 

90.1 

90.2 

89. 1 

United Kingdom 

80,074 

80,974 

113, a57 

3.1 

3.7 

5.0 

Other countries 

177,405 

136, 488 

132, 373 

6.8 

6.1 

5.9 

Canned- 

Total 

PouTuis 
166, 912, 488 

Pounds 

201,232,701 

Pounds 
266, 672, 514 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. -..w— 

138,046,656 

172,367,188 

233, 646, 271 

83.2 

85.0 

87.6 

United Kingdom — _ 

120,481,946 

156, 798, “023 

207, 701, 653 

72.6 

77.9 

77.9 

Othei* Europe .. 

17, 663,610 

15, 669, 166 

26,843,718 

10,6 

7.7 

9.7 

Canada 

10,414,589 

9, 412, 330 
6,637,117 

11,149,231 

6.3 

4.7 

12 

Cuba 

6,673,053 

5,962,074 

10 

3.3 

2.2 

Other countries... 

k 

10,879,290 

12,816,066 

16^015,938 

6.6 

0.4 

0.0 
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Tasui 4ft8. DtstineUion of principal farm pradudu exported from Ihe United 
States t — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 


VEGETABLE PEODXTCT8— continued 

Glucose: 

Total 


Total Europe - 


United Kingdom 

Belgium- 

Italy 

Sweden 

Other Europe 

Egypt 

British South Africa. 

Argentina 

Other countries 


Grains and grain products: 
Barley— 

Total 


Total Euroiw... 

United Kingdom. 

Belgium - 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

Canada 

Other countries. . 


Corn — 

TotaL 


Canada 

United Kingdom. 

Cuba 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Germany 

Mexico 

Other countri('s.. 


Oats— 

Total., 


Total Enroi>t'. 


United Kingdom.. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany ... 

Other Europe 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Other countries . . , 


Oatmeal — 
Total . 


Total Europe.. . 

United Kingdom.. 

Netherlands 

Finland 

Belgium 

Other Europe 

Mexico 

Other countries..., 


Eice-* 


Total 

Total Europe. 


United Kingdom., 

Beigfum 

France 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

141 , 141,220 

] 36 , 822»788 

165 , 589,145 

100.0 

loao 

100,0 

107 , 369, 390 

106 , 430, 388 

131 , 194,145 

76.1 

ttTT 

79.2 

79 , ( m , 081 

82 , 751,108 

101 , 898,407 

* 66.5 

60.6 

61 . .5 

4 , 882, 669 

3 , 905,571 

4 , 269 , 629 

3.5 

2.9 

2.6 

4 , 075, 938 

3 , 014,271 

3 , 585 . 430 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

3 . 034,040 

5 , 480 , 444 

5 , 414,005 

2.1 

4.0 

3.3 

15 , 6 S 5 , 662 

11 , 289 . 994 

16 , 026 , 665 

11.1 

8.2 

9.6 

8 , 421, 800 

4 , 708 , 500 

3 . 291, 344 

4 , 564 , 686 

6.0 

3.5 

2.0 

3 , 79 . 5, 921 

3 , 703 , 678 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

3 , 293. 295 

2 , 415, 001 

3 . 161,928 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

18 , 270 , 814 

19 , 455, 221 

23 , 377, 042 

12.9 

111 

111 

Bushels 

11 , 208,733 

Bushels 

23 , 063, 118 

Bushels 

27 , 181, 827 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11 , 019,631 

22 , 412, 035 

21 , 176, 317 

98.3 

ks 

77.9 

10 , 390,220 

8 , 578, 118 

13 , 222 , 911 

92.7 

^ 36.3 

48.6 

172, 015 

2 , 225 , 207 

1 , 727, 101 

1.6 

9.4 

6.4 

32 , 8 H 2 
32, 124 

7 , 775 , 309 

3 , 883 , 111 

.3 

32.9 

113 

2 , 526, 346 

921,959 

.3 

10.7 

3.4 

392, 390 

1 , 307 , C .55 

1 , 420 , 23.5 

3.5 

6.5 

5.2 

4.094 

708 , 968 

5 , 75 . 5, 250 

0) 

3.0 

21.2 

185,008 

532, 115 

2 . 51,260 

1.7 

2.2 

.9 

21 , 186,344 

8 , 46 ) 0, 120 

23 , 137, 389 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8 . 257,017 

4 , 239. 042 

8 . 071 , 2.51 

39.0 

50. 1 

3 lli 

4 , 448 , 1)73 

140 , 83.5 

2 , 377 , .508 
2 . 0 <) 6 , 678 

21.0 

1.7 

10 3 

2 , 61 . 5,050 

2 , 267 , 21 4 

12.3 

20.8 

9.1 

2 , 3 () 8 , 892 

77 . 08.5 

3 , 509 , 805 

11.2 

.9 

15.2 

m 5 , 964 

0 

998 . 899 

4.2 

.0 

13 

672 , 586 

26, 317 

741,951 

3.2 

.3 

3.2 

? 36 , 8.30 

1 , 366,317 

4 , 4 . 52 , 581 

1.6 

10.2 

19.2 

1 , m , 132 

343, 310 

888 , 716 

7.5 

10 

3.8 

1 . 148 , 776 

10 , 873. 994 

30 , 975 , 210 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

162,695 

. 5 , 596 . 390 

16 , 118 , 766 

14 2 

51 . 5 

52 . 0 

141 , 728 

1 , 168 , 465 

4 , 662 , 928 

12.3 

10.7 

117 

0 

82 S , 693 

2 , 540 , 4.30 

.0 

7.6 

8.2 

0 

473 , 752 

4 , 287 , 140 

.0 

4.4 

13.8 

0 

1 , 301,519 

2 , 632 , m 

.0 

12.0 

8.5 

20, 967 

1 , 823 , 961 

2 , 095 , 966 

1.9 

16.8 

6.8 

198. 080 

3 , 750 , 916 

13 , 350 , 661 

17.2 

31 6 

43 . 1 

645 , 321 

1 , 26 . 3 , 786 

1 , 093 , 267 

47.5 

11.6 

3.5 

115,669 

99 , 350 

127, 173 

10. 1 

.9 

.4 

127,011 

163 , 552 

285 , 343 

11. 1 

1.6 

1.0 

Pounds 

137 , 64 . 5,902 

Pounds 
106 , 256, 041 

Pounds 
156 , 804 , 616 

ino.o 

100.0 

100.0 

. 121 , 848,318 

87 , 511,054 

130 , 684, 153 

88 . 5 

1 82.4 

83.3 

”^ 54 , 154, 012 

32 , 467 , 100 

46 , 525 , 850 

39 . 3 i 

3 a 6 1 

29.7 

24 , 18 . 5, 907 

21 , 179 , 200 

31 . 842 , 734 

17.6 

19 . 9 

20.3 

14 , 209 , 302 : 

11 , 307,910 

17 , 532 , 466 

10 . 3 

10 . 6 

11 . 2 

4 , 076, 992 

6 , 737 , 829 

7 , 057, 180 

3.0 

5 . 4 

4 . 5 

25 , 223,105 

16 , 819,016 

27 , 725 , 923 

18 3 

16.9 , 

17 6 

2 , 672 , 787 

3 , 364 . 920 

3 , 992 , 692 

1 9 

3.2 

2 . 5 

. 13 , 224,797 

15 . 380 , 007 

22 , 127,771 

- 9.6 

114 

112 


74 , 001,000 
4 , 3 . 607, 094 


21 , 017,494 
8 , 397 , 548 
3 , 409, 131 


27 , 587, 731 


16 , 467, 206 


8 , 071 , 226 
2 , 452, 041 


100.0 


40.9 


16.3 
5 0 

3.4 


100.0 


68.5 


28.2 

11.2 

4.6 


100.0 


69.7 


29.2 

8.9 

1*0 


* I^esa than 0.06 per cent. 
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Tablb 498 . — Destination of principal farm products sported from the Untied 
States f 1 924-1 926 — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1026 

VEGETABLE PEODUCTS—COntinued 







Orain-s and grain products—Contd, 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cerU 

Per cent 

Rice— C ontinued . 

Pourds 

Germany 

5, 001, 600 

.3,621,628 

3, 417, 308 

2.7 

4.8 

12.4 

Other Europe 

25. (584, 446 

7,221,293 

2,253,535 

13.5 

0.7 

8.2 

Japan 

69, 702, 798 

666, 100 

435,800 

31.3 

.8 

1.6 

Canada f, 

23, 146, 601 

, 7,029,780 

918, 139 

12.1 

9.4 

3.3 

Bouth America 

16, 663, 694 

16,980,371 

3, 315, 204 

8.7 

22.8 

12.0 

Central AUierica 

6, 494, 280 

3,422,689 

2,302, 207 

3.4 

4.6 

8.3 

Other countries 

6, 741, 484 

2, 936, 866 

4, 149, 176 

3.6 

3.9 

15.1 

Rye- 

Total 

Bushels 

17, 704, 561 

Bushels 

49, 009, 428 

Bushels 

12,604,859 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Total Europe 

9, 106, 565 

25,380,757 

; 5, 465, 962 

51.4 

60.8 

43.7 

Germany 

4, 486, 418 

8, 344, 029 

1. 178, 660 

25.3 

16.7 

9.4 

Norway 

1,212.95;J 

2,933, 213 

1,408,831 1 

6.9 

5.9 

12.0 


891, 742 

5, 127, 465 

1, 233, 983 

5, 0 

10.3 

9.9 

Russia in Europe 

4,328 

4,348.411 

24.090 

(^) 

8.7 

.2 

Other Em ope 

2,611,114 

4. 627, 639 

1, 630, 388 

14.2 

9.2 

12.2 

Canada 

8, 579, 02:1 

24, 624, 427 

7,017.033 i 

48.5 

49.1 

66. 1 

Other countries 

18,96.3 

4, 244 

21,874 

•1 

.1 

.2 

Rye flour— 

Total 

Barrels 
366, 193 

! Barrels 
j 55,475 

Barrels 

1£i,m 

100.0 

i00.0 ! 

100.0 

Total Europe 

368, 499 

47, 891 

8,072 

97.9 1 

86. 3 ; 

34.1 

Germany 

189, 407 

13,800 

0 

51.7 

21.9 

.0 

Netherlands.. 

69, 747 

7, 544 

1,282 

19.0 

13.6 ; 

5.4 

Bweden 

27,688 

15, 649 

2, 352 

7. 0 

28.2 

9.9 

France 

26,714 

572 

0 

7.3 

1.0 , 

.0 

Finland. 

23, 075 

1, 407 
2,813 

1,122 

6.5 

2.5 

4.7 

Denmark 

7,513 

901 

2.1 

5.1 ; 

3.8 

Other Europe 

13, 765 

6, 106 

2, 415 

3.7 

11.0 1 

10.3 

Canada 

4, 108 

8, 982 
74.3 

4,067 

1.1 1 

7.2 1 

17.2 

Palestine and Syria 

1,200 

2,170 

.3 

1.4 ! 

9.2 

Philippine Islands 

20 

60 

C, 908 

Q) 

(2) 

29.2 

Othei countries 

2,366 

2,800 : 

2, 459 

.7 

5.1 

10.3 

Wheat- 

Total 

Bushels 

78, 793, 034 

Bushels 
195, 490, 207 

Bushels 

63, 188, 602 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

3S, 823, 760 

ISO, 938, 70.5 

33, 803, 319 

40.3 

6V. 0 

53. G 

United Kingdom 

16,811, lU 

40, 274, 402 

16, 335, 408 

21.3 

20.6 

25 8 

Italy 

7, 814, 642 

25, 72ri. 795 

2, 876, 814 

9.9 

13 2 

4 6 

Belgium. 

4, 280, 722 

16, 178, 448 

4. 302, 273 

5x5 

7.8 

6.8 

Netherlands 

4, 207, 748 

16, 727, 326 

3,720,033 

6^4 

8.6 

5.9 

France 

2,460,865 

1 1, 290, 429 

613, 094 

3.1 

7.3 

l.(J 

Other Europe 

;i, 239, 639 

18, 741, 365 

6, 045, 697 

4.1 

9.5 

9.f 

Canada 

17,079,540 

55, 596, 084 

20, 038, 292 

22.8 

28.4 

82.; 

Japan 

China ' 

10, 255, 908 

4, 099, 907 

5, 178,050 

13.0 

2.1 

8.i 

8, 301, 021 

374,065 
4, 480, 726 

16, 671 
3, 462, 270 

las 

.2 

(») 

Other countries 

3, 432, 805 

4.4 

2.3 

6.1 

Wheat flour— 

Total 

Barrels 

17,252,620 

Barrels 
13,896, 343 

Barrels 

9, 541, 800 

100.0 

100.0 

100. ( 

Total Europe 

6,697,621 

8,203,633 

3,121,450 

38.2 

59.0 

82.' 

Netherlands 

1,841,398 

1,781 , '479 

773, 696 

10.7 

12.8 

8. 

Germany 

1,488,329 

1,995,118 1 

339, 745 

8.6 

14.4 

3.1 

United Kingdom 

1,451,452 

2,105,234 

869,657 

8.4 

16.1 

9.1 

Greece.— 

388, 612 

581, 69 4 : 

249,272 

2.3 

4.2 

2. 

Other Europe 

1,427,930 

2,938,805 

1 , 744 108 

129,328 

809, 080 

8.2 

12.5 

9. 

China 

489,268 

17.0 

.9 

6. 

Hongkong 

1,354,666 

1,114,160 

449, 762 

370, 548 

7.9 

3.2 

3. 

Cuba 

1,232,649 
728, 195 

1, 143, 769 

ao 

&9 

12. 

Other West Indies * 

968,326 

606, 529 

5.6 

6.2 

6. 

Kwantung, leased territory 

934,368 

42,773 

668,604 

688,330 

266,896 

6.4 

.3 

2. 

Philippine Islands. - 

Brazil 

685, 419 

596,186 

3.4 

4.2 

6. 

630,160 

804,315 

3.1 

6.0 

9. 

Other countries 

1,676,766 

1, 258, 675 

1,623,339 

9.7 

9.1 

16. 


1 Excludes Bermuda. 


t Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 498. Destination of principal farm prodvcis exported from the VnUed 
States, 1924—19^6 — Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Artide and country to which exported 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

VKGEtABLE PEODpCTs— Continued 

Hops: 

Total 

Total Europe 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Other Europe 

Canada 

Other countries 

Oil cake and oil-cake niejil: 

Cottonseed cako — 

T 0 I 4 U 

Total Europe 

Denmark 

Germany 

Other Europe.. 

Other countries 

Cottonseed meal— - 

Total 

Total Emope 

Pounds 

20, 460, 706 

Pounds 

16,121,978 

Pounds 

14, 997, 974 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

16, 7GK, 672 

11,300,519 

10, 537, 353 

77.1 

70. 1 

70.2 

8 , 841,301 

6, 290, 342 

2, 137,029 

3, 142, 801 
1,549,232 

6,758,018 
4,768, 081 
774, 420 
3,318, 211 
1,603,248 

4,115, 058 
3, 791, 246 
2,031,049 

2, 936, 684 

1, 623, 937 

40.8 
25. 9 

10.4 

15.4 
7.5 

35.7 

29.6 

4.8 

20.0 

9.3 

27.4 
25.3 

17.5 

19.6 
10.2 

200, 027, 164 

693,603,417 

506, 582, 450 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

200, 353, 124 

693, 610, 028 

506, 701, 150 

^9. 7 

100.0 

99.8 

160,179,071 
39, 142, 550 
11,031,503 
674,030 

434, ^29, 943 
100, 910, 828 
68, 169, 257 
63, 389 

408, 113, 755 
73, 488, 599 
24, 098, 780 
881,300 

74. 7 
19.5 
5. 5 
.3 

73.2 

17.0 

9.S 

(2) 

80.6 

14.6 

4.7 

.2 

49, 430,121 

291,711,396 

209, 922, 241 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

44, 216, 235 

281, 122, 401 

191,216, 453 

89.4 

9G.4 

91. 1 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Norway 

Other Europe 

Other countries. 

linseed or flaxseed cake— 

Total 

Total Europe 

35, 136, 660 
4, 039, 575 

3, 920, 000 
1, 120,660 
5, 222, 886 

134, 854, OCO 
89, 502, 404 
21,194,000 
35, 571,187 
10, 588, 905 

91,8C6,fti)2 
47, 012, 820 

17, 7r>K, 200 
34, 5(>8, 4:15 

18, 705, 788 

71.1 

8.2 

7.9 

2.2 

10.6 

40.2 
30.7 
7.3 
12. 2 
3.6 

43.8 

22.4 
8.5 

16.4 
8.9 

646,847,552 ! 

671,460,032 

577, 907, 698 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

546,759,688 

671,390,380 

~577, 890, 870 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Netherlands.- 

Belgium. 

United Kingdom 

Other Eurojje... 

Other countries 

Oils, vegetable: 

Cottonseed — 

Total 

361, 790 262 
86, 467, 843 
77, 948, 602 
20, 54 : 1 , 981 
87, 864 

395, 438, 820 
187,90:4,965 
71,037,746 
17,009,846 
69, 662 

416, 202,198 
125, 301, 344 
26, 513,011 
9,874,317 
16,828 

66.2 
15. 8 
14.3 

3 7 

ok'o 

28.0 

10.6 

2.6 

C) 

V'2. 0 
21.7 

4.6 

1.7 

(*) 

39,417,54;2 

53, 260, 616 

69,015,221 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada | 

Mexico... 

Cuba - ---! 

Norway 

Argentina 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other countries 

20, 616, 191 

8, 376, 446 
2, 200, 244 
1,824,917 
642, 753 
119,734 

0 

5, 737, 258 

23,714,362 
3, 808, 649 
3,913,905 
2,079,317 
t,5?3,118 
2, 405, 473 
9, 252, 004 
6, 613, 788 

36,387,317 
4, 362, 022 
4,869,430 
1,664,976 
1,536,284 1 
287,749 1 
2, 445, 342 
7, 662, 101 

52H' 

21.3 

5.6 i 

4.6 ' 
1. 6 i 

.3 

.0 

14.6 

44.5 

7.2 

7.4 

8 9 
3.0 
4.6 
17.4 
12. 1 

1 61.6 

1 7.4 

8.3 
2.7 
2.6 
.6 
4.1 
12.8 

Starch: 

Total 

262, 842, 379 

214,247,051 

224, 509, 189 

100. 0 

100.0 

1 

1G0.0 

Total Europe 

245, 564. 797 

195,476,556 | 201,190,892 

93.4 

01.2 

89.6 

United Kingdom 

Germany - 

Netherlands - 

Other Europe 

Other countries - 

176, 909, 299 
24. 612, 465 
16. 276,446 
28, 7f{6, 597 
17, 277, 582 

ICl, 927, 531 
128,253 
14,939,071 
12,481,701 
18, 770, 495 

102, 061, 298 

0 

19, 611, 453 
19,628,141 
23, 378, 297 

67.3 

9.4 

5 8 
-10.9 
6.0 

76.6 

0) 

7.0 

8.6 

8.8 

72.2 

0 

8.7 

8.7 

10.4 


> Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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TAftta 408 .— V pn^meiptd farm prmitdtn mpnUA finm iks UnMf 

I^4--/mh-^-€mUsm&d 


Year ended June 30— 


Anrate mm eeuitiry to waien exfierfea | 

1 

im 

1^ 




1926 

VEOKtABLB PBODUCTs— continued 

Sugar, refined: 

ShwiUm 

Bkert ions 

Short tons 

Per cent 

1 

Permit 

Total 

135.471 

200,062 

200,992 

loao 

loao 

300.0 

Total Europe - 

72,078 

167, 120 

217,089 

53.6 

66.7 

i 72.4 
1- 

United Kingdom - 

4a 190 

88, 425 

I3a842 

: 29,7 

as.8 

43.6 

Francew— - - 

29,630 

12,276 

12,301 

: 14.6 

4.0 

4.1 

Greece.. - 

4,445 

12, 425 

a 662 

3.3 

5.0 

2.2 

Norway 

862 

11,705 

2a 636 

.6 

4.7 

8.9 

Other Europe 

7,861 

42,289 

4a 768 

I 6.4 

1 16.8 

13.6 

Uruguay * - 

23,638 

22,399 

32, 561 

17.4 

a9 

10.9 

Ouba._ 

9,010 

3,600 

723 

6.7 

1.4 

,2 

Canada 

6,665 

5,854 

8, 769 

4, 544 

4.9 

as 

1.5 

NewfoundiaiKi and Labrador 

4,941 

3,994 

4.0 

2.0 

1.3 

Argentina ..... 

8ydO0 

10, 9<i9 

1, 256 

2.8 

6.8 

.4 

Other countries 

14, 334 

1 26,804 

39,825 

lae 

m7 

13.3 

Tobacco, leaf: 

Total 

Pounds 
667, 288, 217 

Pounds 
42a 222, 690 

Pounds 
628, 131, 750 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Total Eui'ope 

406, 380, 807 

287, 361, 717 

343, 879, 694 

72.9 

oai 

65 1 

United Kingdom.. 

161, 237, 383 

140,772,423 i 

185, 431,129 

28.9 j 

83.5 j 

86. 1 

Germany 

66, 687, 010 

19,126,877 : 

24, 299, 629 

10.0 

4.6 

4.6 

Netherlands 

5a 302, 103 

16,873,273 

24, 154,611 

9.0 

3.8 

4.6 

Belgium 

36,066.468 

15,203,227 

15,448,133 

6.3 ! 

3.6 

2.9 

France 

29, 376, 348 

3a 277, 096 i 
9,421,120 

54. 490, 510 
JO, 313,950 

5.3 

7. 2 

10. 3 

Italy 

26, 20fi, 60B 

4.5 

2.3 

2.0 

Spain 

22, 072, 215 

32,745.505 

9,850 

4.0 

7.8 

(»> 

Other Europe 

27, 453, 787 

23,932,6.30 

29, 726, 870 1 

4.9 

5.6 

5.6 

China 

66,017,078 

58,932,615 

98, 142,376 

11.8 

12.8 

18,0 

Australia i 

24,388,905 

2a 581, 513 

22, 72S, 405 ; 

4.4 

4.9 

4.3 

CanaKlti 

13, 156, 749 

11,658,680 

13,618,800 

2.4 

2.8 

2 6 

Other countries 

47, 344, 678 

40,748,265 

49, 862, 416 i 

1 

as 

11.1 

9 4 

Potatoes: 

Total 

Bushels 

3,074,946 

Bushels 

3, 652, 972 

Bush els 
i, 82;i, 571 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cuba 

1,931,518 

1 1, 869, 416 

920, 449 

62.8 

61.2 

”^r,0. 6 

Canada 

636,663 

1, 038, 407 

342, 672 

17.5 

2a4 

18.8 

Mexico..^. 

203, 150 
166, 269 

168, 479 

177,631 

6.6 

4.8 

9 7 

Panama 

196,000 

1 161,152 

[ 6.1 

6.3 

8.3 

Other countries 

247, 3C0 

381, 671 

231, 667 

8.0 

las 

12.7 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign C’om- 
mcroe of the United States, June, J«25 and 1920, and o£&cial reoor<ls of the Buieau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 


> Less than 0.05 per cent. 

Table 4^. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 

States, 1924-im6 


Year ended June 30— 


.tvruuic anu country oi origin 

! 

1924 

1926 j 

1926 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

▲Nllf ALS AND AKJliAL PBOUVCXS 

Cattle: 

Number 

j 

Number 

Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Totalw 

164,736 , 

135,768 

214, 754 

loao i 

loao 

100.0 

Canada... 

141, 171 

121,602 

174,688 

91.2 

89.7 

81.3 




13,326 

39,439 

8.3 

9.8 

ia4 

Other countries 

712 

640 

627 

.6 

.5 

.3 

Horses: 

Total 

2, 468 

2,142 





Canada 

1,900 

! 1, 571 

1 1,991 

77.3 

73.3 

i 72. 1 

United Kingdom 

419 

374 

578 

17.0 

1 17.5 

20.9 

Other countries 

139 

197 

193 

6.7 

9.2 

7,0 








POEEIOttf TIUU0B IK A<mC^hT&KA3L PIKIDUCTS HW 

Tabui 4M.— Onjfin prinoipti agnmUttind pr«4»uU implied into tht Unitet 

SkOte, 10»4-i^»6—OmtiamA 



Year ended June 30— 

Articto and country ot origiii 

im 

1025 

1026 

1024 

1925 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCT3— COn. 

Butter: , 

TotaL^ 

Total JJurope 

Pounds 

10,466^824 

Pounds 
• 7,180,176 

Pounds 

6, 440, 448 

Per emt 
100.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

Per emi 

mo 

13,009,928 

1,025,800 

1,763,944 

4S.2 

14.3 

27.2 

Denmark 

United Kingdom 

Other Euro^ 

Canada 

New Zealand 

Arwntina 

Other countries 

10, 457, 458 
1,710,622 

1, 482, 848 
6,451, 170 
6,047,654 
4,084,041 
273,031 

889,629 

52,370 

133,801 

3, m, 770 

1, 085, 49<1 
414, 778 
17.5, 332 

872,587 
691,242 
100, 116 
1,111,118 

2, 23^ 101 

1, 147, 214 
190, 071 

35.5 

6.8 

4.0 

21.9 
17.1 

13.9 
.0 

11.7 

.7 

LO 

40.0 

27.6 

5.8 

2.4 

13.5 

10.7 
3.0 

17.3 

34.7 

17.8 
3.0 

Cheese: 

Total 

66,606,766 

61, 489, 423 

62,412,016 

100.0 

100.G 

100.0 

Total Europe - 

61, 810, 224 

59, 843, 791 

61, 858, 643 

92.1 

otTF 

99.1 

Italy, 

Switzerland * 

Franoo 

Netherlands* * 

other Europe * 

O ther GOuntrioB * 

Eggs, in the shell: 

Total * * 

32, 022, 074 
10,140,224 

4, 418, 938 
3,048,284 

4, 780, 704 

5, 286, M2 

3:^, 842, 899 
16,222,229 
4,814, J 29 

2, 970, 093 

3, 994, 441 

1, 645, 632 

.33, 822, m 
15, 486, 699 

5, 854, 942 

0 , 056, 701 

3, 638, 962 
5.53, 3T3 

49.4 

24.2 

6.8 

4.6 

7.1 

7.9 

53. 4 
24.8 

7.8 

4.8 
6.5 
2.7 

.54.2 

24.8 

9.4 

4.9 

5.8 

.9 

Dozen 

425, 907 

Dohh 
j 682, .381 

Dozen 

275, 892 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ifoi^kong 

Canada 

China, 

Other countries 

219, 232 
141,717 
CJ,C38 
;i, 1520 

256,073 ' 
162, 900 
252,491 
10, 917 

189, 003 
()9, 207 
16, 026 
1, 566 

51.4 
33.3 

14.5 

.8 

37.6 

23.0 

37.0 
1.6 

68.5 
25. 1 
6.8 

.6 

Eggs and ogg yolks (dried, frozen, end 
preserved) : 

Total 

Pounds 

18,213,000 

Pminds 

19,066,5 sSi 

Pounds 

25, 679, 410 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China...**,.,.* 

Other ooun tries 

17,365,708 
847, 202 

17, 579,857 
1, 486, 727 

21, 927, 886 
3, 75 i, 524 

95.3 

4.7 

02.2 

7.8 

85.4 

14.0 

Egg albumoii; 

Total - * 

7, 277, 257 

4, 363, 185 

9, 600, 625 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China,., 

Other countries 

7 ,a 6 <i, 108 j 4,05a45tJ 

111,149 1 312,729 

8, 076, 424 
933, 2tU 

98.6 

1..5 

92.8 

7.2 

90.3 

9.7 

Hides and skins other than furs: 
Calfskins, dry— 

Total.* * 

1 10,754,038 

8, 087, 307 

6, 102, 552 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina 

I^tvia. — 

Finland 

New Zealand * 

Uniguay 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Ubited Kingdom - 

Denmark — 

Australia - — 

Norway 

Germany 

France - • 

Poland 

Sweden - 

Kttsfiia in Europe., - 

Other countries 

1,673,587 
1, 302, 671 
1, 084, 443 
1, 011,85:1 
774, m 
735, 369 
509,728 
476, 850 
475, 374 
407, 497 
390, 814 
3J8, 101 
108,582 
136, 176 
128, 713 
74, 518 
1, 050, 182 

©97, 04:1 
725, 960 
1,002,517 
906, 925 
331, m 
486, 943 
434, 741 
98, .811 
104,692 
386, 621 
801, 198 
149, 9G3 
308,076 
366,798 
280,253 
11, 531 
803,904 

232, 978 
673, 787 
70^1, 245 
379,682 
1, .331 
364, 227 
340,174 

J 1.3, 043 
203,755 
76,006 
573, 310 
G75, 255 
13, 346 
341, 932 
143,935 
240,014 
1, 005, 132 

15.6 

13. 1 

la 1 

9 4 

7.2 
6.8 
4. 7 
4.4 
4.4 
8.H 
3.6 
3.0 
1,8 

1.3 
1.2 

.7 
. 9.9 

12.3 

9.0 

12.4 
11.2 

4. 1 

ao 

6.4 

1.2 

2.4 
2.8 
9.9 
1.8 
3.8 

4.6 

3.6 
. 1 

10. 1 

3.8 
11.0 

11.5 

6,2 

(0 

6.0 

5.7 

1.9 
a3 

1.3 

9.4 
ILl 

.2 

6.6 

2.4 
4. 1 

16.5 

Calfskins, wet— 

THfttol 

. 18,480,876 

23, 154, 631 

21, 618, 066 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada 

Prance 

tf-rrited Kiitgdtjm* 

Sweden 

5, 412, 337 
3,305,954 
2,154,343 
. 1, 295, 625 

f), 619, 284 
3,937, 049 
525,090 
2,279, 794 

6, 388,038 
3, 20i, 210 
616, 014 
1,821,281 

20.3 

18.4 
11.7 
7.0 

28.8 
17.6 i 
2,3 ^ 

STs 

14.9 

2.9 

^6 


Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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Tablk 409,- — Origin of principal agrievUnral products imported irUo the UnHed 
States f 1924-1926 — Gontinued 


Article and country of origiii 

Year ended June 30— 

1024 

1025 

1920 

1924 

1925 

1928 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PEODUCTS — COB . 







Hides and skins other than furs — con. 







Calfskins, wet—Continued. 

Poundi * 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per eeni 

Per uni 

Latvia 

887,225 

1, 149, 498 

432,677 

4.8 

6.0 

2.0 

Flnlaiid 

639,043 

368,986 

768,073 

3.6 

1.6 

3.6 

Switzerland 

615,619 

796, 360 

1,225, 710 

2.8 

8.4 

6.7 

Denmark 

477, 312 

1,037,827 

876>990 

2.6 

4.6 

11 

Netherlands 

425,084 

' 938,844 

778, 610 

2.8 

4.1 

3.6 

New Zealand 

392,816 

1, 233, 654 

1,111,829 

2.1 

5.8 

6.2 

Italy - 

373, 937 

327, 414 

462,145 

2.0 

1.4 

2.3 

Poland 

145, 102 

1,660,220 

796, 798 

.8 

7.1 

3.7 

Belgium 

129,756 

328, 784 

604,420 

.7 

1.4 

2.8 

Other countries 

2, 206, 824 

3,064,887 

3,448,360 

12.0 

13.3 

16.0 

Cattle hides, dry— 







Total 

18, 111, 984 

14,376,218 

14,606,664 

100.0 

100.0 

1 100.0 

Colombia 

6,271,063 

6,293,983 

4, 666, 470 

84.6 

36.8 

32.2 

Argentina 

2, 509, 740 

2,040, 226 

3,171,028 

13.9 

14.2 

21.9 

Venezuela 

2,114,645 

1, 924, 866 

2,001,780 

11.7 

13.4 

13.8 

Canada 

1, 466, 187 

1,114,333 

552, 941 

8.1 

7.7 

3.8 

China 

1,028,209 

62,094 

336. 189 

6.7 

.4 

2.8 

France 

604,716 

266, 190 

107, 220 

3.3 

1.8 

.7 

Australia 

488,810 

394, 849 

18, 130 

2.7 

2.7 

.1 

Nicaragua 

445, 524 

475, 027 

364,339 

2.6 

3.8 

2.4 

Uruguay 

347, 144 

23, 148 

86,821 1 

1.9 

.2 

.6 

Honduras 

214,683 

181, 499 

174, 065 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

Mexico 

240, 454 

806,961 

301, 895 

1.3 

2.1 

2.1 

United Kingdom 

191,395 

179, 745 

111,332 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

British India 

82,966 

406, 675 

200, 123 

.5 i 

2.8 

1.4 

Other countries 

2, 106, 499 

I 1, 716, 332 

2,418, 33. 

11.5 i 

12.0 

16.7 

Cattle hides, wet— 1 







Total 

158,362,830 

184, 933, 615 

140, 668, 128 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Argentina 

99, 660, 875 

113, 565, 163 

79, 639, 097 

62.9 

01.4 

66.6 

Canada 

28,602,925 

30,084, 896 

35, 421, 401 

18.1 

19.6 

25.2 

Uruguay 

11,714,089 

8, 614, 600 

6,252, 018 

7.4 

4.7 

14 

Other countries 

18,384,941 

26, 660, 366 

19, 264, 952 

11.6 

114 

13.8 

Goat and kid skins, dry— 







Total 

. SI , 810. 868 

57, 202, 006 

70,618,847 

ICO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

British India 

13, 173, 680 

17, 190, 066 

20, 322, 401 

25.4 

30.1 

314 

China 

8. 636, 578 

8,467,982 

11, 355, 538 

10.7 

118 

118 

Brazil 

4, 132, 230 

3, 857, 513 

3, 632, 950 

8.0 

6.7 

6.1 

Spain. 

.3, 158, 354 

3, 041, 686 

2, 7 i «, 252 

6.1 

2.9 

3.6 

Aigentina. 

3, 130, 925 

3, 668, 17.3 

4,066,664 

6.0 

a 4 

6.8 

Adrn 

2,8< W ,206 

2, 372, m 

4, 040. 458 

6.6 

11 

6.3 

Mexico - 

2,804,017 

4,074,061 

4, 750, 896 

5.4 

7.1 

6.2 

Dutch Kast Indies 

1, 634, 426 

1, 436, 024 

2, 018, 199 

3.2 

2.6 

2.6 

Venezuela 

1,438,685' 

1, 403, 367 

1, 259, 912 

2.8 

2.6 

1.6 

United Kingdom 

1, 263,918 

1,992, 246 

1, 056, 763 

2.4 

8.5 

2.2 

Franco 

632,390 

1, 872, 174 

1, 278, 484 

1.2 

2.4 

1.7 

Other cxjuntrios 

8,950,450 

9, 726, 573 

13, 138, 330 

17.3 

17.0 

17.2 

Goatskins, wet— 







Total 

14,069,981 

8, 764, 126 

9, 865,029 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

British India 

12,989.559 

7, 410, 757 

8, 639, 410 

92.3 

817 

87.6 

Other countries 

1, 080, 422 

1, 343, 369 

1, 226, 619 

7,7 

16.3 

12.4 

Kip skins, dry— 







Total 

3, 540, 861 

1,896,431 

1,218,436 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina 

2,381,371 

345, 406 

316,073 

67.3 

18.2 

26^ 

United Kingdom 

297,708 

187, 664 

131 

&4 

9.0 

0) 

France 

164, 251 

133, 410 

118, 676 

4.4 

6.9 

9.7 

Canada 

140,922 

433,333 

211,947 

4.0 

22.8 

17.4 

Sweden 

106, 960 

82,070 

69,281 

3.0 

18 

L7 

British India 

85,426 

102,660 

.0 

2.4 

6.4 

.0 

Denmark 

0 

166,638 

87,222 

.0 

&8 

7.2 

Poland and Danzig 

0 

147, 926 

.0 

.0 

7.8 

.0 

Other countries 

306,247 

226,426 

264>724 

8.0 

12.0 

2t7 


iLess tbaa 0.06 per cent. 
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Table 499. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States, 1924-19^^6 — Continued 

Year ended June 30 — 


Aixicie ana councry oi origin 


AKIMALS AND ANIMAL PEODUCTS-— COD. 

Hides and skins other than furs —Con. 
Kip skins, wet— , 

Total 

Argentina 

France 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

China 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Italy 

Other countries 

Sheep and lamb skins, dry and wet— 
Total 

New Zealand--- 

United Kingdom 

Aigentina 

Brazil 

Spain 

Uruguay.- 

Austialia 

ChUe 

('anada - 

British South Africa 

Other couiitiies 

Fibers, animal: 

Silk, raw, m skeins reeled from 
cocoon— 

Total 

Japan 

China 

Other coun trios. - 

Wool, unmanufactured— 

Carpet wool — 

Total 

China 

United Kingdom-- 

Argentina 

Palestine and Syria 

British India 

Othei countiies. 

Clothing wool— 

Total 

United Kingdom- 

Argentina - 

Canada 

Uruguay 

Australia 

Chile 

Other countries 

Combing wool— 

* Total 

Austmlia - 

United Kingdom 

Argentina - 

Uruguay- 

New Zealand 

Other countries 

Hair of the Angora goat (mo- 
hair), alpaca, etc. — 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Turkey in Europe 

Peru 

British South Africa 

China - 

Other countries 


1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

7, 857, 723 

4, 997, 279 

4, 184, 900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2, 927, 069 

844,850 

74, 548 

37. 3 

16.9 

1.8 

1, 801, 337 

1,997, 646 

1, 022, 508 

22.9 

40.0 

24.4 

1,010, 218 

1, 184, 014 

1,465, 166 

12.9 

23.7 

35.0 

464, 106 

128, 609 

107, 328 

6. 9 

2.6 

2.6 

• 435,059 

9,517 

0 

5. 6 

.2 

.0 

226, 589 

73, 776 

463, 522 

2.9 

1.6 

11.1 

102, 272 

39,284 

120,457 

1.3 

.8 

2.9 

93, 113 

0 

27,600 

1.2 

.0 

.6 

58, 707 

348, 256 

242,203 

.7 

6.9 

5.8 

739, 163 

370, 727 

661,568 

9.4 

7.4 

15.8 

61,445,733 

02, 303, 024 

54,374,505 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12, 917, 279 

10, 638, 910 

12, 160, 625 

^ ..0 

26.7 

22.4 

12, 700, 231 

13,409, 930 

9, 160, 451 

20. 7 

21.6 

16.8 

12,442,382 

10, 631, 498 

9, 267, 010 

20.2 

16.9 

17.0 

3, 569, 447 

1, 98t>, 765 

2, 378.041 

5.8 

3.2 

4.4 

3, 056, 921 

1, 155, 008 

966 

5.0 

1.9 

3-4 

2, 757, 060 

1,458, 531 

2, 510, 764 

4.5 

2,3 

4.6 

2, 674,268 

2, 535, 934 

3, 095, 935 

4.4 

4.1 

5.7 

1, 774, 592 

1,811,020 

1,405, 892 

2.9 

2.9 

2-6 

1,462,469 

2, 039, 042 

1, 827, 023 

2.4 

3.3 

3.4 

1, 3Wi, 995 

1,466,241 

3, 780, 932 

2.2 

2.4 

7.0 

6, 734, 099 

9,270, 145 

6, 925, 87(> 

11). 9 

14.8 

12.7 

40, 171, 863 

59, 137, 648 

■ 

64,290.934 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

34.445,020 

46, 855, 27C 

51,784.344 

74 6 

79.2 

80.5 

8,718,404 

8, 757, 498 

9,519,211 

JS 9 

14.8 

14.8 

3, 008, 439 

3, 524, 874 

2, 987, 379 

6. 5 

6.0 

4.7 

118, .375, 163 

138, 461, 126 

118, 079, 595 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

57. 718, 0/6 

5(;, 590, 990 

35, W)7, 983 

•18. 8 

40.9 

30.2 

20, 306, 237 

45, 521, 281 , 

39, 152, 834 

24. 8 

32.0 

33.2 

7, 758, 910 

4, 592, 577 

884, tH9 

6. 6 

:4.3 

6.8 

4, 27)0, 144 

5. 223, 282 

7, 691, .340 

3.6 

3.8 

6. 5 

! 3,432,146 

5, 929, 067 

6, 803, 78:1 

2. 9 

4.3 

5.8 

15, 810, 650 

20, 603, 929 

21. 878, 706 

13.3 

14.8 

18.6 

12,819, 736 

24,445,673 

16, 65#>, 587 

100.0 

1(X). 0 

100.0 

4, 236, 5(W 

6, 882, 070 1 

4, 146, 723 ' 

33. 0 

28.2 

24.9 

3, 101,080 

7, 636, 574 

2, 730, 592 

‘M 2 

31.2 

16.4 

1, 145, 330 

1, 328, 745 

842, 696 

8.9 

5.4 

6.0 

1, 137, 585 

2,596, 112 

1,016, 231 

8.9 

10.6 

6.1 

1, 104, 650 

1, 755, 787 

4, 559, 465 

8.6 

7.2 

27.4 

674, 544 

1, 567, 877 

727, 272 

5.3 

6.4 

4.4 

1,419,979 

2, 678, 508 

2, 6:i3, 608 

11. 1 

11.0 

16.8 

103, 002, 879 

117,990,941 

203, 977, 235 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

33,180,931 

37, 101, 110 

69,481,070 

32 2 

31.6 

29.2 

23,751,4.10 

19, 527, 037 

27. 313, 822 

2:{. 1 

16.6 

13.4 

19, 787, 998 

18,911,034 

:i7, 292, 018 

19 2 

16.0 

18.3 

6, 572, 372 

17,504,090 

37, 591, 669 

6.4 

14.8 

18.4 

5, 884, 796 

9, 868, 767 

16,441,239 

5 7 

8.4 

8. 1 

13, 826, 352 

15, 078, 903 

2.5, 857,417 

13 4 

_ . . . 

12.7 

12.6 

4, 924, 681 

3, 808, 642 

6, 738, 403 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,852^429 

1, 083, 648 

2,630,082 

37.6 

28.4 

37.6 

1,265,881 

225, 137 

1, 730, 622 

2,5.6 

5.9 

25.7 

911,394 

692, 930 

84,940 

18.6 

18.2 

1.3 

715, 621 

1, 126, 932 

2,318, 777 

14.5 

29.6 

34.4 

134,818 

524, 401 

55, 262 

2 7 

13.8 

.8 

54,438 

15.5. 594 

18,720 

1.2 

4. 1 

.3 
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— Origin gf principal agricttUurai pTcdmei9 imported into Undtod 
SMcSy — Contintied 


Article and cwontry of origin 


Year ended June 30— 




B 

1926 

mi 

1925 

1926 

ANIHALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS— OOD. 







Sausage easiags: 

PtmndH 


Pounds 

PerceyU 

Peftewi 

Per ceiU 

Total 

20,386,106 

17,754,509 

19, 271,422 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Argentina 

6,857,696 

6,137,800 

4, 61K),000 

33.6 

28.9 

24.3 

Chinn 

2,833,411 

2,340,836 

2,989,430 

13.9 

X3.2 

15.5 

Canada 

2,267,786 

3, 634,306 

3,715,181 

11.1 

20.4 

19.3 

A ustralia 

1,419,361 
1, 201,296 

1, 588,564 
1,126, 911 

2, 108, 989 
1,356,529 

7.0 

5.9 

8.S 

10.9 

7.0 

New Zealand- 

6.3 

Uruguay 

1,119,016 

1,027,328 

617, 451 

500, 841 

6.5 

2.9 

2.6 

Oorraany 

481,266 

785,828 

&0 

2.7 

4.1 

Other countries 

3, 670, 324 

953, 396 

3, 126, 644 

18.0 

16.8 

16.3 

TBGSTAnLX PRODUCTS 

Cocoa or cacao beans: 







Total 

382,971,242 

382,570.001 

417,050,594 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

British West Africa 

162,632,642 

138, 518, 157 

135,060,739 

30.8 

36.2 

32.4 

Brazil - 

71,736, 843 
12,388,024 

71,816,467 

86, 110,26:1 

18.7 

18.8 

20.6 

Dondnloan Republic - 

46,936,416 

40, 954,687 

11.1 

12.3 

12.0 

British Wast indies 

35, OW, 010 

86,613.472 

46, 061,358 

9.1 

9.6 

11.0 

Ecuador.- 

30,310,474 

28,999,365 

34,385,0^6 

7.9 

7.6 

8.2 

Other countries 

51,019,340 

SO, 701, 124 

65,407,471 

13.4 

15.6 

15.8 

Coffee: 







Total 

1,429,616,859 

1,279,569,534 

1,437,364,185 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Brazil 

950, 950, 167 

860, 269, 172 

995, 957, 475 

hTT 

67.2 

69.3 

Colombia 

254,381, 159 

223, 169, 914 

207, 469, 488 

17.8 

17.4 

14.4 

Central America 

90, 816, 564 

65,974, 578 

94, 812, 478 

6.4 

5,1 

6.6 

Other countries 

133,468,979 

130, 155, 870 

139, 124, 744 

9.3 

10.3 

9.7 

Fibers, ve,®e table: 

Cotton, raw— 

1 



1 



Total 

146, 023, 633 | 

155,092,298 

161, 673, 872 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
L_ 1- 

Egypt 

78,631,055 

91,930,193 

112, 632, 576 

53.8 

59.3 

69.7 

China. 

21,577,342 l 

15, 941,770 

12, 786, 810 

14.8 

10.3 

7.9 

British India 

16,302,430 

13,044,278 

11, 123,282 ■ 

11.2 

8.4 

6.9 

Mexioo 

13,442,658 

22,287,221 

11,776,265 

9.2 

14.4 

7.3 

Peru 

9, 955,561 

6,678,348 

7, 469, 299 

6.8 

3.6 

4.6 

Other countries 

6, 114, 487 

6, 210, 488 

5, 885, 640 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

Flax, unmanufectured — 

Total-.. 

Tons 

4,885 

Tons 

4,315 

Tons 

7, 104 

1 

100.0 1 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.. 

3, 163 

3, 563 

6, MS 

64 7 

82.6 1 

92 1 

United Kingdom 

1,699 

1 1,595 

1, 759 

34.8 

37.0 

1 24. 8 

Latvia 

341 

465 

215 

7.0 

10.5 

:io 

Italy - 

297 

' 154 

181 

6.1 

3.6 

2.5 

Bel^ura 

I 290 

520 

630 

5.9 

12.0 

8.9 

Estonia 

176 

68 

1, 126 

3.6 

1.6 

15. 8 

Netherlands 

170 

141 

439 

3.6 

3.8 

6.2 

Russia in Europe 

108 

198 

1, 565 

2.2 

4.6 

22.0 

Germany 

! 2 i 

250 

296 

0) 

5.8 

4.2 

Other Europe 

80 

1 182 

332 

1.6 

36.4 

4.2 

11.6 

4.7 

3.7 

Canada... 

1, 292 

499 

26:1 

Japan 

Other countries 

316 

153 

J26 

6.5 

3.5 

1.8 

114 

100 

173 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

Manila fiber*— 







Total 

98,032 

73,040 

61, 977 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PhlHppine Islands i 

97, 261 


61, 665 


99.3 

99.6 

Other countries 

771 , 

513 

312 

.8 

,1 

.5 

Sisal and henequen— 







Total 

96,969 • 

145, 981 

125, 619 . 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Mexico 

7L 102 

116, 374 

95,948 

73 4 

79.7 

76.4 

Dutch East Indies 

11, 172 

13,742 

14, 410 

115 

a4 

11.6 

Other countries 

14,635 

15,865 

15, 261 

15.1 

10.9 

12.1 


^Less thia 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 499 . — Origin of principal agricultural producto imported into the United 
States, 91^6— Continued 


Article and country of oriRln 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1025 

1926 

1924 j 

1925 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—COntlnued 

Fruits: 

Dried- 







Currants— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total 

17,166,431 

15,064,165 

14, 772, 9.60 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

17,004,886 

14, 887, 482 

14,6:14,851 

99.1 

98.8 

99.1 

Greece 

16, 809, 739 

14,675.8:14 

14,032, 351 

98.0 

97.4 

95.0 

Other Europe 

196, 147 

211,048 

602, .600 

1. 1 

1.4 

4. 1 

Other countries 

150,545 

176, 673 

138,099 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

Dates— 






100.0 

Tot^ 

4i 142, 682 

63,444, 020 

70, 194, 915 

100.0 

100.0 

Hejaz, Arabia, etc 

36, 530, 233 

3.6, 498, 330 

59, 622, 822 

a 

56.0 

84.0 

Turkey in Asia. 

United Kingdom.. 

2, 810, 883 

4, 320, 657 

191, 239 

6.4 

6.8 

.3 

1, 581,824 

12, 870, 897 

5, 799, 934 

3.6 

20.3 

a3 

Palestine and Syria 

340 

8, 668, 075 

0 

0) 


0 

Other countries 

3, 219, 402 

2, 086, 061 

4, 580, 920 

7.2 

3.2 

6.5 

Figs— 




100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

31, 667, 740 

45, 259, 009 

4:1,680,918 

Turkey in Asia 

19, 688, 606 

22, 157, 498 

20, 588, 819 

62.2 

48.9 

47. 1 

Greece 

4, 456, 596 

7. 596, 281 

4, 615,051 

i 14.1 

16.8 

10.6 

Portugal 

3, 866, 124 

4, 794, 097 

8, 366, 473 

12.2 

10.6 

10.2 

Italy 

1, .626, 320 

3, 793, 447 

3, 721, 738 

4.8 

8.4 

8t 5 

Other countries 

2,130,09.6 

6, 917, 686 

6, .388, 837 

6.7 

15.3 

14.6 

Fresh— 







Bananas— 

Total 

Punches 

44. m, 105 

Bunches 

50, 513, 331 

Bunches 

68, 550, 364 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Central America 

27, 976,873 

31,981, 525 

34,839,713 

62.3 

63.3 

59.5 

Jamaica 

9, 406, 524 

10, 635, 004 

14, 766, 129 

20.9 

21.0 

25.2 

Colombia. 

2, 343,982 

2, 200. 400 

2, 4:10, 680 

5.2 

4.5 

4.2 

Cuba 

2, 277,363 

2, 118, 885 

2,931,99.3 

5.1 

4.2 

5 0 

Other countues 

2, 930, 373 

3, 517,517 

:i, 581, 949 

6.5 

7.0 

6. 1 

Lranons 2— 

Total... 

Pores 
1,017, 532 

Boxes 
], 20:1, 915 

Boxes 

1,247,479 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

1,015, 303 

1, 261, 900 

1, 244, 1.37 

99.8 

99.8 

99.7 

Italy 

1,010,100 

1, 260, 805 

1, 23.6, 3.68 

99.3 

99.8 

90.0 

Other Europe 

5,203 

1, 035 
2,015 

8, 770 

.5 

(0 

.7 

Other countries - -- 

2,229 

3, 342 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Olivos— 

Total 

Gallons 

6, 847, 770 

Gallons 

5, 900, 860 

Gallons 

5, 992,179 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

6, 784, 549 

5, 874,317 

5,049,510 

99.1 

99.6 

99.3 

Spain — 

5, 029, 041 

4, 2.68, 8:15 

4, 46,6, 514 

73.4 

72,2 

74.6 

Greece 

1, 247, 689 

1. 070, 493 

1, 126, 839 
3.67, 157 

18.2 

18. 1 

18.8 

Other Europe 

Other countries.. 

507, 219 

544, 989 

7. .6 

9.3 

6.0 

63,221 

20, 549 

42, 669 

.9 

.4 

. 7 

Grains: 

Rice, cleaned— 

Total 

Pounds 

32, 192, 744 

Pounds 

41, 639, 466 

Pounds 

92, 629, 003 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

TTnnfirlrnTio^ ^ 

21, 206, 078 

24, 941, 943 

21,300, 842 

66.1 

59.9 

23,0 

Germany - 

3, 270, 003 

3, 019,987 

10, 038, 181 

10.2 

7.2 

10.8 

Netherlands 

1,82:1. 281 

4, 858, 073 

34, 692, 261 

.6.7 

11.7 

37.4 

French IndO'China 

1, 770, 000 
1,036, 611 

417, .600 

0 

•6.5 

1.0 

.0 

China.- 

1,673, 819 

1,441,980 

6,1 

4.0 

1.6 

Italy 

527, 952 

632,927 

3,663, 967 

1,6 

1.5 

4.0 

British India 

523, 870 

2,006,091 

2, 879, 469 

1.6 

4. 8 

3. 1 

Merico 

187, 107 

2,853, 159 

4,169,566 

.6 

6.9 

4. 5 

Other countries 

1, 187, 182 

1, 235, 967 

14, 442, 737 

3.6 

3.0 

16. 6 


1 Loss than 0.06 per cent. 


• Boxes o( 74 pounds net, 
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Table 499 . — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States^ — Continued 


Article and country of origin i 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1925 

1920 

1924 

1925 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS'— Continued , 

1 

rains— (Continued. 







Rice, uncloancd— ! 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percen 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total 1 

6, 117,505 

12,024,355 

30, 748, 894 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Mexico - 

2, 543, m \ 

300 

13, 707, 632 

49. 7 

(‘) 

44.6 

Japan.-- -.1 

•2, 042 

248, 300 

11, OaS, 000 

11,085,054 i 

45.5 

96.6 

3a 0 

Other countries ' 

420, 329 

5,35.5,608 

4.8 

3.6 

17.4 

Rice flour and meal— 1 


i 





Total-- 1 

899, 940 

4,013,320 ! 

0,587.893 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Japan.-- 1 

3KH, 27H 

410, 972 

439, 654 
101,908 

43. I 

10.4 i 

6.7 

Hongkong 

201, 440 

100, 230 

22.4 

4. 1 

1.6 

(icnnany 

159, 040 

2,803, HI 

164,499 

17.7 

69.9 

2,6 

Netherlands. 

00,000 

0 

3, 188, 955 

0. 7 

.0 

48.4 

Hnited Kingdom 

48,500 

112 

330 

5.4 

(*) 

(') 

Mexico 

0 

60.5,781 1 

2,646,659 

.0 

16.1 

38.6 

Other eounlrics 

42. 670 

21,081 j 

140,982 

4.7 

.6 

2.3 

Wheat — 1 

Total ' 

Bushels 1 
27,283.90.5 | 

Bushels ! 
0, 169, 193 1 

Bushels 

1.5. .582. 602 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

(’anada ...i 

27,270,774 i 

0, 169, 024 ! 

1.5, 493, 043 

100 0 

100.0 

99.4 

Other countries i 

7, 131 

109 ; 

88, 8.59 

0) 

(^) 

.6 

W heat flour— 1 

Total ! 

JiarreU 

169, 132 

Barrels 

6,718 

Barr t Is 

17, 405 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada 

108, 799 

0,219 

17. 020) 

99 8 

92. 0 

9778 

Other countrifA 

3.13 

499 

379 

.2 

7.4 

2.2 

uts: 

Almonds, shelled— 

Total - 

Po7i nds 

23, 411,0.85 

Pounds 

21, 302, 443 

Pounds 

18, 574, 788 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe... i 

j 

23,250.718 

21, ISO, 3.58 

18,279,003 

99 3 

99.1 

98 4 

Spain 

14, 129, 475 

H, 828, 325 

1 12, 800, 749 

60 4 ! 

41 3 

68.9 

Italy 

8, 2,58. .533 

10, 522, 034 

t 4,1.55,786 

35. 3 

49.3 

22 4 

Franco 

70,3, 950 

1,541,843 

1 1,141,873 

3.3 

7.2 

6.1 

0 trier Europe.. 

98, 700 

288, 1.50 

1 181,255 

i • ^ 

1.3 

1.0 

Other cuuntiies 

ICO, 307 

182,085 

1 29.5, 125 

i • ' 

.9 

1.6 

Alinoiuis, not shelled—. 







Total--: 

2, 054, 105 

3, 801, 715 

3. 703, 442 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Euroj^o 

2. 009, 249 

3, 793, 772 

3. 070, 259 

98.3 

99.8 

99.1 

Spain 

2, 238, 057 

3,008, 104 

3,120,831 

84. 3 

79. 1 

84.4 

France 

281.200 

475, 1.52 

33.5, 413 

1 10. 6 

12.6 

9.1 

Other Europe. 

89, 980 

1 44, 856 

310. 4.50 

, 208,015 

3.4 

8.2 

! 6.6 

Other countries - 

7,943 

33, 183 

1.7 

.2 

.9 

Filberts, shelled — 



1 




Total 

7, 3.52, 988 

4, 344, 743 

6. 008, 687 

100.0 

iOO.O 

100.0 

Total Europe 

7, 104,985 

4, 212, 008 

6, 489, 476 

97.4 

96.9 

97.3 

^ain - 

3,017,454 

2, 197,1.58 

009, 263 

41.0 

50.6 

10.0 

Turkey in Europe 

2, 005, 048 

774, 900 

2,324,811 

28. 1 

1 17.8 

34.9 

France 

1, 474, 318 

923, 815 

2, 150, 073 

20. 1 

i 21.3 

32.2 

Other Europe - 

007, 565 

310, 129 

1, 345. 329 

8.2 

7.2 

20.2 

Other countries 

188,003 

132, 675 

179,211 

2.6 

3. 1 

2,7 

Filberts, not shelled— 







Total 

14, 110, 659 

9, 325,019* 

11,104,508 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe 

14,110,155 

9, 324, 600 

11 , 0 : 12,301 

100.0 

100. 0 

09.4 

Italy - 

14,037,098 

7, 184, 872 

8, 545, 753 

99.5 

77.0 

77.0 

Spfiin 

44,932 

2, 090, 345 

713, 751 

.3 

22.4 

6.4 

Other Europe 

27, 525 

49, 449 

1, 772, 857 

.2 

.6 

lao 

Other countries 

504 

9.53 

72, 147 

0) 

(0 

.6 


1 Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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Tabld 499. Origin of principal agricvliural products imported into the United 

1924-1926 — Continued 


Article and countrj^of origin 

1 Year ended June 30— 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1924 

1925 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Nuts— Continued. 

Peanuts, shelled— 

Total 

Pounds 

48, 309, 740 

Pounds 

86 , 609, 627 

1 Pounds 

33, 6 G 6 , 345 

Per cent 
100.0 

! Per cent 
100.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

China 

42. 043, 632 
0,266,214 

83, 786, 251 

1, 823, 376 

32. 350, 814 
1,315,631 

87 T 
13.0 

97.9 

2. 1 

96.1 

3.9 

Other countries 

Peanuts, not shelled— 

Total-- 

3, 560, 624 

11,371.433 

3, 539, 031 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

r^hina 

3, 055, 120 
409, 590 
95, 914 

9, 357, 2:14 

1 , 498 

470, 701 

1 2, 8:i7, 436 

235, 181 
466, 414 

! 86 8 
11 5 

2 7 

82.3 

13.6 

4.1 

80.2 

6.6 

13.2 

Japan, including Chosen.- 

Other countries 

Walnuts, shelled— 

Total-- - 

18, 764, 784 

1 

23, m, 590 

22, 679, 527 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Eurojie 

16.556,474 

19,'629, 649 

10 , 296. 3tS0 

88 2 

8:10 

86.1 

Franco 

15,233,8.34 

1, 322, 640 1 
1,7.56,451 
451,8,59 

17,050,910 
2, 678, 739 
3. 424, 349 
685, 692 

17, 474. 270 
1, 822, 090 
3, 019, 725 
363, 442 

81 2 

7 0 

9.4 

2.4 

72. 1 
10.9 
14 6 
2.6 

77.0 

8,1 

13.3 

1.6 

Other Europe 

China 

Other countries 

Walnuts, not shelled— 

Total 

18,244,9.36 

30,912,253 1 

21,472,321 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total FJuropc 

15,8.56.749 | 

23.045,910 1 

18,408.272 

86.9 

74 6 1 

85.7 

Italy.-- 

10, .389- 368 
4,622.757 ' 
844,624 
1, 951, 8,50 
436, 337 

11,477,343 
9,222,391 1 
2,346,206 
6,332, 116 

1, .531, 197 

9, {>63. 643 
6, 798, 2 : 9 ; 
2, 546, 393 
2, 395, 231 
6(>8, 818 

56 9 
25. 3 
4.7 
10.7 
2.4 

37. 1 
29. 8 
7.7 
20.6 
4.9 

42.1 

31.7 

11.8 

11.2 
3.1 

France. 

Other Europe 

China *. 

Othei countries 

Oils, vegetable: 

Coconut oil— product of J’hihppine 
Lslands 

181.013,122 

2.50, 120, 748 

200, 878, 1 20 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Olive oil, edible— 

Total - 

80. 880, 715 

80, .302, -ill 

8.3, 178,014 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

Italy 

79, 724, 6(>4 

78, .53.5, 54)5 

81,665,681 

98 6 

97.8 

98.2 

52, 076, 274 
19, .560, 602 
6,117,812 
1,969,876 1 
1, 1.56, J8i 1 

58, 380. 486 
11, 323, 9f)4 
6,0.50,908 
2,780,147 
1.766,906 1 

.57, 821, 441 
17, 1 17. 487 
5,646,690 
1,050.06,3 
l,.5i2,:m 

64 4 
24.2 
7.6 
2.4 

1. 4 

72 7 
14 1 
7.6 

3. 6 

2. 2 

69.5 

20.6 
6.8 
1.3 
1.8 

Spain 

France. 

Otliei Europe 

Otbei couutnes 

Soy-bean oil— I 

' Total. 

17,631,210 

20,4.3:1,843 

17,400,81.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kwantung 

16, 034, 460 
21.010 

1, 534, 9.50 
40,790 

1.5, 491, 975 
180, 360 
.3, 431, ()70 

1, 330, 438 

1.3, 800, 966 
2,801,240 

1, 143 
797,466 

90.9 
. 1 
8.7 

.3 

76.8 
.9 

16.8 
0.6 

79.3 

1 16.1 
0) 

46 

Japan 

China 

Other couutnes 

Oilseeds: 

Copra, not prepared— 

Total 

299, 773, 531 

328, 651, 613 

392, 7.59, 2.50 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Philipiiino Islands { 

244, 927, 542 
22, 012, 892 
l.S, 879, 057 

3, 162, 347 
10,791,693 

260, 076, 109 
8,912,415 
27, 131,937 
13, 302, 888 
19, 228, 164 

248, .587, 006 
27, 600, 030 
24, 7US, 906 

1 70, :i8,5.963 

1 21,387,345 

^"^.7 

7.3 

0.3 

1. 1 
*■ :i6 

79.1 

1 2.7 

; 8.3 

40 
5.9 

63.3 

7.0 

6.3 

17.9 

6.6 

British Oceania 

f'ronch 0(;eania 

British East Indies 

Other countries 

Flaxseed— 

Total 

Bushels 

19, 576, 7.50 

Bushels 

13,410,087 

1 Bushels 

19, 353, 747 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina .. 

16, 169, 3.52 

3, 365, 498 
41,900 

8, 255, 176 

5, 137, 183 
26, 728 

16,374,900 

2, 949, 4.56 
29, 391 

82.6 

17.2 

.2 

1 

61.6 

38.3 

.2 

84.6 

1A2 

.2 

Canada 

Either countries 



* Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 499 . — Origin of j>Tincipal agricidtural products imported into the United 
StateSf Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30— 



1924 

1926 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—COOtinUOd 

Seeds, except oilseeds: 

Clover seed — 



Pounds 

Per cent 



Clover, red — 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total 

24, 287,371 

6, 494, 062 

19, 589, 234 

100.0 

100.0 ; 

100.0 

Total Europe ; 

23, 024,951 

6,147,512 ! 

18,898,918 1 

94.8 

94.7 i 

96 5 

France 

17, 0i»4, 803 

4,842,935 j 

18, 336, 326 * 

70.4 

74.6 

93.6 

United Kingdom 

3, 883, 926 

409,223 1 

100 

10.0 

6.3 

C) 

Italy 

974,564 

194,356 1 

05,464 

4.0 

3.0 

.3 

Germany 

733, 345 

619, 201 

376,514 

3.0 

8.0 

1.9 

Other Europe 

338. 313 

181,797 

120,614 

1.4 1 

2.8 

.7 

Other countries 

1, 262, 420 

346, 550 

690,316 

6.2 

6.3 

3.6 

All other, including alsike, crim- j 
son, and all other clover— 



i 


] 


Total - 

28,804,138 

22,893,402 ! 

29, 093, 290 

100.0 

100.0 

1(K) 0 

Total Europe 

10,121, 777 

6,273,103 i 

8,4(B, 578 

35. 1 

27.4 

28. 9 

France 

6, 080, 806 

4,520,^4 i 

5, 826, 591 

21. 1 1 

19.7 

20.0 

Germany 

1,431,992 

868,356 1 

964, 519 

5.0 ! 

3.8 ’ 

3 3 

Other Europe 

2. 608. 079 

883,973 1 

1, 614, 468 

9.0 1 

3.9 

5.6 

Canad.a 

18, 513. 745 

16,614,679 1 

20, 679, 057 

01.3 

72.6 

71.1 

Othei countries 

168, 616 

5, 620 

9,655 ! 

.0 

0) 

C) 

Spices: 

Pepper, unground— 

Total ' 




i 



27, 335, 450 

37, 505, 374 

28, 221,271 

10 ). 0 

100.0 

100 0 

Dutch East Indies 

21,793,822 

27,297,21*6 i 

1^745,003 

2,419,441 

79.8 

72.8 

45. 2 

Straits Settlements 

3, 073, 238 

4,249,780 1 

11.2 

11.3 

8.6 

British India 

1,310,831 

3.496,047 1 

9, 533, 350 

4.8 

9.3 

33 8 

Other countries i 

1, 157, 559 

2,462,251 1 

3, 523, 477 

4.2 

6.6 

12.4 

Sugar, raw, cane: 

Total : 

^fiori Ions 

3, 765, 000 

Short tons 
4,336,996 1 

Short ions 

4. 419, 52! 

100. 0 1 

100.0 ' 

100 0 

(hiba. 

3, 257, 6:i2 

3, 858, 186 1 

3, 861, 283 

86. 5 

89.0 

87. 4 

Philippine Islands 

315,426 

382,889 

510, 261 

8.4 

8.8 

11.5 

Other countries 

191, 942 

95,921 

47, 977 

5. J 

2.2 

1. 1 

Tea: 

Total 

Pounds 
105, 442, 997 

Foil nds 
92,778,70-1 

Pounds 

99,410,814 

! 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Japan 

34, 297, 049 

28, 529, :402 , 

29, J34, 731 

32.5 ! 

30.7 

29.3 

British East Indies 

2;i. 720,914 

24,784,514 | 

17, 994, 3.50 

22.5 

26.7 

IS. 1 

China - 

18, 538, 792 

10,321,852 

13.712,803 

17. 6 

11. 1 

1.18 

United Kmgdom 

17,780,569 

18,985,531 

22. 928, 290 

10.9 1 

20.5 

2i. 1 

Dutch East Indies 

8,672,718 

6,302,286 

8, 263, 802 

8.2 j 

6.7 

8.3 

Other countries 

2,432,925 

3,950,219 

7, 376, KiS 

2 3 1 

4.3 

7.. 4 

Tobacco, leaf, unmanufactured: 







Leaf, product of Philippine Islands. 

1,145,121 

1, 129, 995 

I, 129.075 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers— 




100.0 

100.0 


Total 

6, 413, 639 

5,766,097 

6, 590, 328 

100 0 

Netherlands 

6, 210, 949 

5, 608. 130 

6, 3.53, 569 

97.0 

97.3 

! 96.4 

Other countries 

193, 690 

157, 967 

236, 759 

... 1 

3.0 

2.7 

i 3.6 

All other leaf— 







Total 

44, 821, 3«6 

68, 235, 035 ; 

60, .561, 607 

100.0 

100.0 

IfXl 0 

Cuba 

18,265,315 

20, 737, 457 

20, 975, 654 

40.8 

30.4 

STii 

Greece 

I2,887,5'14 1 

27, 724, 885 | 

13, 342, 292 

! 28.8 

40.6 

22. 0 

Italy..., 

4, 089, 388 

9, 536, 710 ! 

12, 412, 204 

1 9. J 

110 

20. 5 

Oerniany 

j 3, 813, 7.52 

1,649,266 

141,270 

8.5 

2.4 

.2 

Turkey in Asia 

1,349,916 

6, 508, 377 j 

10, 129, 895 

3.0 

9.6 

16.7 

Other countries i 

1 4,415,451 

2,078,310 j 

3, 560, 292 

9.8 

3. 1 

0.0 


1 Less UioQ 0.05 per oeat< 
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Table 499. Origin of jinncipal agricultural products imported into the United 
States, Continued 




Year ended Juno 30— 




1924 

1925 

192(5 

1924 

1925 

1926 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 







Vegetables- 







Onions— 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per cent 

Pfr cent] 

Per cent 

Total 

1, 406, 420 

2, 074, 698 

2, 193, 508 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100. 0 

Spain 

1, 097, 991 

1, 090, 3(50 

1,341, 716 

78. 1 

52.5 

61.2 

Egypt 

' 147, 796 

618, 238 

598, 846 

10.5 

29.8 1 

27.3 

United Kingdom 

51, 540 

70, 710 

3(5, (XX) I 

3.7 

3.4 

1.0 

Other countries 

109, 093 

295, 390 

216,946 

7.7 

14.3 

9.9 

Potatoes, natural state — 

Total 

564, 046 

477, 5.54 

5, 420, 125 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada 

451, 806 ! 

394,053 

5, 104, 393 

80. 1 

82.5 

94.2 

Bermuda 

87,320 1 

59, 980 

94, 703 

15.5 

12.6 

1.7 

Other coimtrios 

24,920 

23. 521 

221, 029 

..4 

4.9 

4. 1 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

India rubber, crude: 

Total. 

Pounds 
617, 101,897 

Pounds 
801, 275, 043 

Pounds 
921.964, 2(57 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

British East Indies 

416, 837, 321 

503, 175, 109 

030, 752. 895 

67.5 

62.8 

68.4 

Dut(di East Indies 

1 15, 233, 963 

146, 008, 053 

157, 149, 048 

18.7 

18.2 

17.0 

United Kingdom 

47,513,200 

101, 748, 803 

60, 705, 939 

7.7 

12.7 

6.6 

Other countries 

37, 517, 413 

50, 343, 078 

73, 355, 785 

6. 1 

6.3 

8.0 


Division of StatLstical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
meroe of the Cnited States, June issue, 1925 and 192(5, and official records of the liurcsiu of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Table 500 . — Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products: Compara^ 

live summary y 1909-1926 



Agricultural exports i 

A gricultural 
imports i 


Forest products 



1 




Excess of 

1 





Domestic 




agricultii- 

Exports 



Year en<ied 





Per- 

ral exports 




Excess 

Juno 30 





(H-) or 0 f 




of ex- 


Total 

Por- 

ceut- 

For- 

eign 

Total 

cent- 
ago of 

imports 

(-) 

Do- 

For- 

Im- 

ports 

ixirts 
(■f ) or of 


age of 
all ex- 



ports 


mestic 

eign 


im^rts 



ports 










1,000 

Per 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


dollars 

cent 

dollars 

dollars 

cent 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1909 

903, 238 

55.1 

9,585 

638, 613 

48.7 

-f 274, 210 

72, 442 

4,983 

12.3, 920 

-46, 496 

1910 

871. 158 

.50.9 

14,470 

087, 609i 

44.2 

-f 198, 119 

85, 030 

9,802 

178, 872 

-84. 040 

1911... 

1, (WO, 794 

61.2 

14,(>65 

680, 205 

44.5 

-f ,305, 254 

103, 039 

7, .587 

162, 312 

-51,686 

1912 

1, 050, 627 

1 48.4 

12, 108 

783, 457 

47.4 

-f 279, 277 

108, 122 

6,413 

172, 523 

-57,988 

1913 

1. 123, 652 

46.3 

15,029 

815, 301 

45 0 

■4-323, 381 

124, 836 

7, 432 

180, 502 

1 -48,235 

1 

1914 

1, 113, 974 

47.8 

17, 729 

924, 247 

48.8 

+207, 466 

106, 979 

4,518 

155, 261 1 

1 -43,765 

1915 

1, 475, 938 

54. 3 

34, 420 

910, 786 

54.4 

+699,571 

62, 554 

6,089 

1(3.5, 849; 

-108, 207 

1916 

1, 518, 071 

35, 5 

42,088 

1, 189, 705 

64. 1 

+370, 454 

68, 155 

4, 364 

252, 851 i 

-180,331 

1917 

1, 968, 253 

3i.6 

37, 640 

1, 404, 972 

62.8 

+600, 921 

68,919 

11,172 

322, 099 

-242, 609 

1918 

2, 280, 466 

39. 1 

39, 563 

1, 618, 874 

56.0 

+701, 144 

87, 181 

6,066 

335, 033 

-241, 7S7 

1910 

3, 579, 918 

50.6 

103, 530 

1, 708, 191 

67.1 

+1,915,257 

113, 275 

6,004 

293, 781 

-174, 50J 

1920 

3,861,511 

48.6 

122, .598 

3, 129, 659 

69.7 

1 +854,450 

190, 049 

11,026 

608 , no 

-807, 334 

1921 

2, 607, 641 

40.8 

87,019 

1,941,837 

53.1 

+752, 823 

141, 876 

7,805 

343, 141 

-193,460 

1922 

1,915,806 

51.8 

40, 783 

1,282,880 

49.2 

1 +673, 769 

94,115 

6,120 

245. 474 

1 -146,-230 

1923 

1, 799, 168 

46,3 

43, 3.59 

1, 905, 245 

60.4 

-62,718 

129,981 

6,989 

406, 725 

-268,756 

1924 

1, 867, 098 

44.2 

67, 640 

1, 716, 9M 

48,3 

+207, 744 

162, 374 

6,642 

374, 339 

-206,323 

1925 

2, 280, 381 

47.7 

.54, 492 

1,818,578 

47.6 

+616, 295 

156, 187 

11, 5,30, 

465, 464 

-297,747 

1920* 

1, 891, 717 

40.7 

1 48,532 

1, 918, 4(4) 

43.0 

+21, 789 

162, 741 

28,074 

848,519 

-657,704 


Division of Statisticdil and Historical Research. Compiled from Forc'ign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, 1909-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign (;ommerce of the United States, 
June Issues, 1920-1925. All values are gold. 

1 Not Including forest products. > Preliminary. 
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Table 501. — Acreage^ producliorij and farm valuer 1924—1926 


Crop and year 


Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Acreage 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Corn; 

1 




Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1926. - 

99, 492 000 

Bushel-. 

26.0 

2,645,031,000 

0. (>44 

1, 703, 430, 000 

1925 

101, :i59, <m 

.. .do 

28 8 

2, 916, 961, 000 

. 674 

1,966, 761,000 

1924 

100, 863, 0(K> 

...do 

22.9 

2, 309, 414, 000 

.982 

2, 266, 771, 000 

Winter wheat: 







1926... 

36,913,000 

...do 

17.0 

626, 920, 000 

1.212 

759, 870, 000 

1925 

31, 2 : 54 , 000 

i-.-do 

12.9 

401, 734, 000 

1.479 

694, 289. 000 

1924 

35, 656, 000 

. - -do 

16.6 

592, 259, 000 

1.31G 

779, 548, 000 

Spring wheat; * 







192G 

19, 613, 000 

...do 

K)-5 

205, 376, 000 

1. 157 

237, 719, 000 

1925 . . 

21,021,000 

do 

1 13 1 

274, 695, 000 

1. 324 

363, 618, 000 

1924 ... - 

10,879,000 

...do 

j 16. 1 

272, 169, 000 

! 1. 26 2 

343, 538, 000 

All wheat; 







1926 

56, 526, 000 

...do 

14.7 

832, 305, 000 

1 1!K) 

997, 589, 000 

192.5 

52. 255, 000 

...do 

12 9 

67f), 429, 000 

1.416 

957, 907, 000 

1924 

52, 535, 000 

...do 

16.5 

804, 428, 000 

1 J. 299 

1, 123, 086, 000 

Oiils 



1 




1926 

44, 394, 000 

..do 

28.2 

1,253,739,000 

. m 

499, 631, 000 

1 92.5 

44, 872, 000 

...do 

33. 2 

1. 487, 550, (XK) 

1 . :{80 

.'^)65, 506, 000 

1924 

42 ; 110, 000 

...do 

35. 7 

1, 54)2, 529, IKK) 

.477 

717 ; 189; 000 

Bariev • 







1926 

8, 200. (KK) 

do 

23.3 

191,182, 000 

. 574 

109, 677, 000 

1925 

8, 088, 000 

...do 

26.8 

216, 554, 000 

. 589 

127, 453, 000 

1924 

6, 925, (XX) 

do 

26.2 

ISl, 575, 000 

.741 

134, 590, 000 

Bye. 






1926 

3, 513, (iOO 

...do 

11.4 

40, 024, 000 

.835 

1 33,416,000 

I\t25 

3, 974, 000 

do 

11 7 

46, 45<), 000 

.782 

36, 340, 000 

1924 

4, 150; 000 

...do 

15.8 

65, 4G6, 000 

1. 065 

69, 696, 000 

Biukwlicat; 






I 

1926 

707,000 

..do 

18.3 

12, 922, 000 

.883 

11, 408, 000 

1925 

747, 000 

...do 

18 7 

13, 994,000 

.888 

12, 423, 000 

1924 

745, 000 

...do 

17.9 

13, 357, 000 

1. 026 

1 13» 708, 000 

Flaxseed: 







1926 

2, 897, WK) 

...do 

0.7 

19, 459, 000 

1 941 

37. 77.5, 000 

1925 

3, 078, 090 

...do 

7.3 

22,424, 000 

2. 265 

50, 783, 000 

1924 

3, 469, 000 

...do 

9.1 

31, 547, 000 

2. 274 

1 71,728,000 

Biee. 







1926) 

1,018.000 

do 

40.3 

41,00(),000 

1. 01^7 

44, 988, 000 

1925 ; 

889, 000 

...do 

37.5 

33, 309, (KX) i 

1. 538 

51, 232, 000 

1924 

850, OCK) 

...do 

38.2 

32,498,000 

1. 385 

45, 009, 000 

Grain sorghums: * 







J926 

4,410,000 

...do 

22.8 

100, 710, 000 

. 545 

64, 873. 000 

1925 

4, 120,000 

...do 

18.3 

75, 230, (X)0 

. 755 

50, 769, 000 

1924 

3, 813, (XHJ 

...do 

21.1 

80, 443, 000 

. 852 

68, 501, 000 

Cotton: 







1926 

47, 653, m) 

Bole 

» 187.0 

18, 618, 000 

^ . 109 

1. 016, 346, 000 

1925. 

46, 053, 000 

...do 

3 ir.7.2 

16. 104, 000 

a . 182 

1,464, 032,000 

1924 

41, 360, 000 

.. (lo 

^ 157.4 

13, 628, 000 

a . 226 j 

1,540,884,000 

Cottonseed: 




1926 


Ton 


8, 267, 000 

18. 64 

154, 089, 000 

1925 


...do.... 


7, 150. 000 

27. 27 

194, 970, 000 

1924 


do 


6, 051, im 

32. 39 

1U5, 961, 000 

Hay, tame; 





1926 

58, 840, UOO 

do 

1.47 

86, 378, 000 

14.09 

1, 216, 694, 000 

1925 

68, 231, 000 

...do 

1.47 

85, 717, 000 

13. 94 

1, 195, 133, 000 

1924 

61, 147, 000 

...do 

1. GO 

97, 022, 000 

13 77 

1, 344, 1-29, 000 

Hay, wild: 







1926 

13, 506, 000 

...do 

.74 

9,984,000 

10.07 

100, 613, 000 

1926 

14, m), 000 

do 

.87 

12, 724, 000 

8.53 

108, 486, 000 

1924 

15, 205, 000 

...do 

.98 

' 14, 859, 000 

7.83 

116. 301, 000 

All hay: 







1926 

72, 346, 000 

do 

1.33 

96. 362, 000 

13 67 

1, 317, 207, 000 

1926 

72, 791, 000 

...do 

1.35 

98,441,000 

13.24 

1, 303, 618, 000 

1924.. 

70, 352, 000 

...do 

1. 47 

112, 481, 000 

12.98 

1,460,430,000 

Clover seed: 







1920 

550,500 

Busliel.: 

1.4 

797,000 

17. 72 

14, 124, 000 

1926 

823,000 

...do 

1. 4 

1, 113,000 

14. 87 

16, 547, 000 

1924 

820,000 

...do 

1.2 

958, 000 

14. 49 

13,882,000 


1 Includmg durum. 3 Principal producing States. s pounds or per pound. 

1200 
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Table 501. — Acreage, production, and farm value, 19£4-ldS6 — Continued 


Crop and year 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

1 Total 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Beans, dry edible: * 





DolU. 

Dolls. 

1926 : 

1,6.59,000 

Bushel.. 

10.3 

17,138,000 

2. 93 

60, 228, 000 

1926 

1,600,000 


12 4 

1 ft 99R non 

3 28 

66 376 000 

1924.... 

1,576.000 

...do 

9.6 

15 ! 164i 000 

3. 74 

m, 7U, 000 

Soybeans: * 







1926 

621, 000 

...do 

12. 6 

G, 517, 000 

2.02 

13, 180, 000 

1926 

4111, 000 

...do 

11.8 

6, 102, 000 

2. 21 

11,283,000 

1924. 

490, 000 

.do. 

11.6 

5, 680, 000 

2. 21 

12, 547, 000 

Peanuts: 




1926 

852, 000 

Pound.. 

735. 8 

626, 866, 000 

.045 

28, 214,000 

1925 

958, 000 

...do 

729. 1 

698, 475, (KK) 

.036 

25, 390, 000 

1924 

1, 1S7, 000 

do .. 

627. 7 

746,' 059 ; 000 

. 046 

34 ; 259, 000 

Cowpeas; * 




1926 

784, 000 

Bushel.. 

9.6 

i 7, 4H4, 000 

2. 10 

15, 762, 000 

1926 

670, 0(K) 

...do 

7.4 

4,214,000 

2. 81 

11,856,000 

1924 

731,000 

...do 

7.4 

5, 371,000 

2.37 

12, 732, UOO 

Velvet beans. 







1926 

1, 391, 000 

Ton ' 

» 861.2 

6 592, 000 



1925 

1, 627, 000 

do.. .. 

^ 538.4 

® 438! 000 



1924 

I, 733, 000 

.. do 

3 744.4 

f (.46, (KK) 



Potatoes: ^ 





1920 

3, 161, (KK) 

Bushel.. 

113. 1 

366, 360. 000 

1.417 

m, 993, 000 

1926 

3, 092, 000 

do 

104.6 

32:1, 4(>5, 000 

1.868 

604, 072, 000 

1924 

3, 327' 000 

...do 

126.7 

421 ; 685, 000 

. 625 

263! 31 2 ; 000 

Sweet potatoes. 







1926 

830, 000 

...do 

100.8 

8.3, 668, 000 

.957 

80, 075, 000 

1925 

' 779. (KK) 

.. do 

80.0 1 

62, :U“, 000 

1,364 

85, 034, 000 

1924 

I 688, 000 

...do 

78.4 

6:3, 912 000 

1.288 

09, 444, 000 

Tobacco. 

1 






1920 1 

1 1. 664, 7W 

l^ound . . 

795. 0 

1, 323, 388, (KK) 

. 186 

245, 175, 000 

1925 

1 1,7.57, 3(K} 

...do 

7k;i. 3 

1, 376, 628, (KH) 

. 182 

250, 774, 000 

1924... 

1 1, 705. 800 

...do 

733. 6 

1. 2.51, 343, (KK) 

.207 

259,139,000 

Sugar cane except for sirii/) ( La ) : 







1920 ^ . . 

206, 000 

Ton 

6.9 

1, 423, 000 

4 917 ! 

G, 997, 000 

1925 

2.36, 0(K) 

...do 

14.0 

3, 2:n), 000 

4 0605 

13, 326,000 

1921 

261, 000 

...do 

7.6 

1, 898, 000 

5. 575 

10, 582, 000 

Cane sirup. 







1920 

127,(X)0 

(Jullon.. 

171. 1 

21,721.000 

.87? 

19, 043, 000 

1926 

126, (KK> 

---710 

163. 2 

20. KK), (KK) 

.967 

19, 719, (KK) 

1924 1 

140,000 

..do--.- 

143. 9 

20, 148, 000 

1. 01.5 

20, 451, 000 

Sugar beets- j 







1920 ! 

685, 000 

Ton 

11.0 

7, 637, 000 

7. 93 

69, 706, 000 

1926 

647, 000 

...do 

11.4 

7, 36(), 000 

6 39 

47, 059, 000 

1924 

815, 000 

...do.... 

9.2 

7, 489, 000 

7.92 

59, 524, 000 

Sorghum sirup; 







1920... 

1 403, 000 

Gallon. . 

89.3 

36, 977, 000 

.845 

30, 398, 000 

1925... 

370,000 

...do 

67. 4 

2i, 026, 0(Ki 

. 919 

23, 046, 000 

1924 

309, 000 

...do 

67.8 

25, 001, (KK) 

.943 

23, 579, 000 

Maple sugar and sirup (as sugar; : ' 







1926 j 

e J.5.215,rKK) 

Pound.. 

7 2.28 

31. 770, (KK) 

.289 

30, 045, 000 

1925 

6 15,3I3.0(X) 

...do 

7 1.83 

27, 048, (KK) 

.271 

7, 560, 000 

1924 

6 16, 407, 000 

...do 

7 2.29 

36, 302, (KK) 

.263 

9, 282, 000 

Broomcorn: 2 







1926. - 

i 29H, 000 

Ton 

3 345. 6 

r.J, 6(K) 

78. 49 

4, 042, 000 

1925 

223, (HK) 

--.do 

3 264. 6 

29, 600 

143. f/2 

4, 219, 000 

1924 

4.61,000 

--.do 

3 346.8 

78, 200 

95.63 

7, 478, 000 

Hops; 2 







1926 

20, 8(X» 

l^ouud. . 

1,415 

29, 428, 000 

.230 

6, 778, 000 

1925 

20, 350 

...do 

1,40-1 

28, 573, 000 

,218 

6, 2.32, 000 

1924 

20, 360 

...do 

1,360 

27, 670, (KK) 

. 103 

2, 863, 000 

FRUIT CROPS 







Apples, total; 

1«20 


Bushel.. 


246, 460, 000 

.727 

179, 266, 000 



...do 


172,389,000 

1. 2.6/ 

216, 755, OUO 

109.1 1 _ _ 

...do * 


171,72.0,000 

i. 181 

202, 807, 000 

Apples, commercial; 

1920 


Barrel... 


39, 09.0, 000 

2- 19 

85,440,000 

1925 


...do.... 


33, 246, 000 

^3. 67 

121,968,000 

1924 


...do 


28, 013, 000 

3.66 

102, 660, ()00 

Peaches: 

19?o 


Bushel.. 


68, 425, 000 

1.002 

67,079,000 

1925 


...do 


46, 562, 000 

1. 378 

64, 171, 000 

1924 


...do 


53, 848, 000 

1.264 

68»084,000 


* Principal producing States. 

^ jEiQuivalon^sol^ acres grown for the grain, and total bushels of shelled beans and peas gathered, 

* Total production of beans m the pod, including those grazed. 

* Trees tapped. 

’ Per tree. 
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Table 601. — Acreage, production, and farm value, 19 S 4 - 19 S 6 — Continued 


Crop and year 

1 

Acreage 

Production 

j Farm value Dec. 1 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Per 

unit 

Total 

rRurr crops— eontinued 







Pears; 

1 




DoUs. 

Dolh. 

j02r> 


Bushel-- 


25, 644, 000 

0.887 

22, 742, 000 

1925 


...do 


20;720;000 

L403 

29 ; 066, 000 

1924 - 


...do 


18, 86(i, 000 

1.415 

26; 689, 000 

Grapes: 





I92« 


Ton 


2,349, 117 

27. 58 

64,781,911 

1925 


...do 


2,064,085 

32.03 

66, 115, 058 

1924 


do 


b 777 ; 722 

41.79 

74 ; 297, 480 

Oranges (2 States) : 





1920 


Box 


33,900,000 

2.74 

92,790,000 

1925 


...do 


33, 300, 000 

2.82 

93, 753, 000 

Grapefruit (Fla.): 






1920 


...do 


6, 980, 000 

2.00 

13, 960, 000 

1925 


...do 


7, 300, 000 

2.00 

14, 600, 000 

Lemons (Calif.): 





1920 


...do 


7,200,000 

2.00 

14, 400, 000 

} 92.5 


...do 


7, 136, 000 

2. 11 

15,057,000 

1921 


...do 


6, 125, 000 

2.40 

1 12. 300; 000 

Cranberries: ^ 






1926 - 

28,000 

Barrel— 

25.7 

720, 000 

6. 75 

4, 862, 000 

1925 

28, 000 

do 

20.3 

569, 000 

11.20 

6, 370, 000 

1924 

28,000 

...do 

20.8 

582,000 

9.42 

6, 485, 000 

COMMERCIAL TRUCK CROPS ^ 







Asparagus: 







1926 

85,640 

Crate... 

89 

7, 645, 000 

1.72 

13, 175, 000 

1925 

66,000 

...do 

81 

6, 'm, 000 

1.73 

10, 208, 000 

1924 

50,280 

...do 

109 

6, 480, 000 

1. 74 

9, 51b 000 

Beans, snap: 







1926- 

9b 470 

Ton 

1.1 

10-1. 256 

126. 39 

13 177,000 

1925 

98, 330 

...do ... 

1.4 

137, 9W 

104.00 

14 ; 348; 000 

1924 - 

84,600 

...do 

L3 

110. 660 

125.20 

13, 855, 000 

Cabbage: 







1926 

126,760 

...do 

7.9 

997, 400 

17. 91 i 

17, 865,000 

1925. 

118,710 

...do 

8.0 

946, 200 

17. 43 

16, 496, 000 

1924---. - 

118,090 

.-.do- --- 

8.9 

1, 0.56, 700 

10.62 

17, 452, 000 

Cantalouiies: 







1926 

103, 160 

Crate... 

136 

14,038,000 

1.29 

18, 044, IH)0 

1925 

93,000 

--do 

153 

14, 258, 0(H) 

1.47 

20, 915, 000 

1924 

95, 500 

-..do 

147 

14, 068, 000 

1.42 

19, 968, 000 

Carrots: 







1926- 

16,030 

BusheL- 

272 

4, 355, 000 

.62 

2, 695, 000 

1925. - 

14, 610 

-.-do-_ - 

285 

4, 158,000 

.56 

2, 334, 000 

1924 

11,480 

...do 

356 

4, 084, 000 

.84 

3, 430, 000 

Cauliflower: 







1926 : 

22,660 

Crate ... 

248 

5, 550, m 

.74 

4, 119, 000 

1925 

15, 140 

...do 

224 

3, 393, 000 

1.18 

4, 011,000 

1924 

13,000 

...do 

211 

2, 741, 000 

1.39 

3, 803,000 

Celery: 







1926 

24,270 

...do 

268 

6, 523, 000 

1.91 

12,463,000 

1925 

22,830 

---do 

293 

6, 685, 000 

1.79 

11,979,000 

1924 

22,710 

--.do 

297 

6,741,000 

1.83 

12, 347, 000 

Corn, sweet (canning) : 



1 




1926 

3U, 640 

Ton 

2.6 ! 

803,000 

13.17 

10, 679, 000 

1926 

393,910 

--.do 

2,6 

1,014, 100 

15.04 

16, 253, 000 

1924.. - 

302, 790 

...do 

1.7 j 

527,800 

14.17 

7, 478, 0(y) 

Cucumbers: 







1926. 

107, 410 

Bushel.. 

82 

8, 801, iX)0 

1.17 

10, 330, 000 

1925 

139, 060 

---do 

88 

12, 217, 000 

1. 14 

13, 986, 000 

1924 

121, 500 

...do 

62 

7,607,000 

1.42 

10,675,000 

Eggplant: 



1926.. 

3,220 

--do 

244 

786,000 

1. 19 

932,000 

1926 

3, 490 

—do 

259 

904,000 

1.04 1 

938,000 

1924 

2,690 

—do 

296 . 

795,000 

1.24 

982,000 

Lettuce; 







1926 

106, 100 

Crate, 

162 

17, 236, 000 

1.60 

27, 685, 000 

1925 - 

86,020 

...do 

187 

16, 076, 000 

1.48 

23,718,000 

1924 

68,660 

...do 

193 

13, 221, 000 

1.60 

19, 813, 000 

Onions: 







1926 

74, 560 

Bushel- - 

277 

20, 626, 000 

.76 

15, 574, 000 

1926 

65, 050 

...do 

299 

19, 423, 000 

1.08 

21,110,000 

1924 

65.090 

--.do 

294 

19. 146. 000 

.86 

16.376.000 

* Principal producing States. 







® For commercial truck crops the price is the 

average price for the season paid to growers. 
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Crop and year 


COMMERCIAL TROCK CR(5pS— CO n. 

Peas, green: 

1926 

1926 

1924 

Peppers: 

1926 - 

1925 - i 

1924 

Potatoes, early: * 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Spinach; 

1926 

1926 

1924._ 

Strawberries: 

1926 

1926 ♦ 

1924- 

Tomatoes: 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Watemiclons: 

lJ)2f> 

1925... 

1924 

Total' 

1926 

1925 

1924 - 


Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Unit 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Per 

unit 

Total 





DolU. 


256, 220 

Ton 

LO 

253, 064 

70. 07 

17, 773, 000 

260,310 

- -do 

.9 

242,428 

68. 53 

16, 614, 000 

254, 270 

—do 

1,1 

274,368 ! 

06.22 

18, 168, 000 

15, 430 

Bushel-- 

25i 

3, 933, 000 

1.28 

5, 031, 000 

13, 700 

---do ' 

252 

3, 455, 000 

1. 31 

4, 516, 000 

11,160 

---do 

329 

3, 674, 000 

1. 11 

4, 064,000 

315,580 

---do 

109 

34,471,000 

1.54 

53, 090, 000 

298, 780 

--do 

102 

30, 466, 000 

1. 39 

42, 323, 000 

312,250 

---do 

120 

40, 203, 000 

.92 

37.005,000 

48,530 

Ton 

2.6 

119, 200 

58.?^’ 

6,947,000 

44, 510 

--do 

2.4 

106, 608 

7^ 4l 

8,039,000 

34,390 

---do 

3.1 

108, 278 

V3.94 

8, 006,000 

140,300 

Quart. -- 

1, 828 

256, 411,000 

.17 

44, 537, 000 

132, 550 

---do 

1,596 

211, 396, 000 

.18 

37, 623, 000 

150, 250 

--.do 

1,822 

284, 716, 000 

.14 

39, 919, 000 

375, 950 

Ton 

3.7 

1,388, 784 

28. 17 

40, 390, 000 

48:1, 7.50 

--.do-.- 

4.8 

2, 321,. 588 

27. 23 

63, 208, 000 

439,790 

— -do 

3.8 

1, 677, 028 

33. 96 

66, 952, 000 

199, 560 

Car 

‘0 349 

69, 551 

146 00 

10, 141,000 

173, 710 

—-do 

>0 325 

56, 498 

236.00 

13, 360, 000 

i&l,260 

— -do 

310 

56, 851 

160.00 

9, 113,000 

356, 719, 390 





7, 938, 846, 911 

354, 012,110 





8, 918, 730, 058 

349,851,910 




9, 364, 600, 480 



■| 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

» This item is included in the item “potatoes" shown in the first column of this table and appears only 
onco in the “total." 

1® Number 

h Approximate figures for oranges and grapefruit included. 


Table 502 . — Index numbers of the inass of crop production 

I Average of 1910-1914-100] 


Year and period 

Production index 

Year and period 

Production index 

Total 

Per 

j capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1909 

94 

99 

1920 - 

117 

104 

1910 

97 

101 

1921 

100 

88 

191 1 

91 

i 92 

1922 

no 

96 

1912 

no 

! 109 

1923 

no 

94 

191 

95 

95 

1924 

in 

94 




1925 

112 

94 

1914 

107 

104 

1926 - 

114 

94 

1915 

116 

109 




1916 

100 

93 

1905-1909.--- - 

94 0 

102.8 

1917-.. 

108 

100 

1910-1914 

- 100. 0 

100.0 

1918 

107 

98 

1915-1919 

108. 0 

99.6. 

1919 

108 

98 

1920-1924 

109. 6 

95.2 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Production of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buokwh^t, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton^ each crop each year multiplied by constant price and divided by 
average aggregate of base years. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1926 
Table 603. — Crops: Value of 22 crops and of all crops, ^ with rank 



Value 

1 all 
' crops, 

Ratio 

value 

■ 

Value 22 crops ^ 


Hypothetical value all 
crops* 

Rank 

i state 

22 

crops 
to all 








1926 


1919 

census i 

crops 

in 

cc'nsus 

1919 

1919 

census 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

22 

crops 

All 

crops 

Me 

1,(X)0 
dollK. 
100. 152 

Per 

cent 

92 

1,000 

dolls. 

91, 982 

1,000 

dolls. 

45, 411 

i,m 

dolls. 

94, 068 

1,000 
dolls. 
74,739 
15, 504 

1,000 
dolls . 

49, 360 

1,000 
dolls. 
102, 237 

1,000 

dolls 

81,238 

32 

33 

N. 

510 

79 

18, 479 

14,250 

16,960 

18, 038 

21,468 

19, 625 

46 

45 

Vt 

48,000 

77 

36, 8:35 

33, 815 

32, 515 

:32, 760 

43, 916 

42, 227 

42, 545 

38 

39 

Mass... 

6:{, 701 

68 

36, 601 

29, 884 

33, 271 

30,438 

4 : 1 , 947 

48, 928 

44, 762 

40 

38 

R. 

5, 340 

69 

3, 680 

2,078 

3,141 

3, 243 

3,881 

4,552 

4, 700 

48 

48 

Conn.-- 

44, 473 

81 

36, 006 

31,266 

29, 636 

31, 148 

38, 599 

36, 588 

38, 454 

39 

40 

N. Y... 

417, 047 

77 . 

321, 598 

228, 566 

253, 944 
42, 0il6 

219, 847 

296, K39 

329, 797 

28.5, 516 

14 

11 

N. J.... 

87, 484 

70 

01,273 

36, 051 

37, 184 

51, 501 

00, 137 

53, 120 

37 

37 

Pa 

409, 9()9 

86 

350, 991 

232, 664 

257. 870 

22 : 3 , 459 

270, 540 

299,849 

2.59, 836 
299, 930 

1 13 

13 

Ohio 

607, 038 

87 

526, 913 

273, 875 

271,0:i9 

260, 939 

314, 799 

311, 539 

i 8 

10 

Ind 

497, 230 

90 

449, 079 

240, 726 

224, 265 

202, 519 

267, 473 

249, m 

225, 021 

16 

16 

Ill 

864, 738 

92 

797, 893 

510, 5(W 

426, 812 

358, 700 

554, 9a5 

4t>:b 926 

389,957 

3 

4 

Mich-.. 

404, 015 

82 

329, 651 

210, 518 

221,065 

205, 493 

256, 729 

269, 591 

250, 601 

16 

15 

Wis 

445, 348 

81 

360, 404 

236. no 

272, 921 

24 : 1 , 6.59 

293, 494 

356, 940' 

300, 814 

11 

9 

Minn... 

506, 020 

89 

45.0,327 

373, 612 

331, 1.35 

201,037 

419, 789 

372, 062 

327, 008 

5 

7 

Iowa. - 

890, 391 

92 

820, 126 

490, 694 

44L 239 

394,353 

533, 363 

482, 869 

428, 645 

2 

2 

Mo 

559, 048 

89 

496, 261 

293,924 

278, 604 

i 246, 020 

3 : 10 . 252 

313,038! 

270, 427 

9 

12 

N. Dak 

301,783 

92 

278, 316 

329, 578 

259, 106 

175, 4:i8 

358, 237 

281 , 637i 

190, 693 

17 

20 

S.Dak.. 

311,007 

93 

288, 376 

228,414 

174.230 

1 10, 100 

245, m 

187, 344 ! 

118, 484 

27 

28 

Nubr... 

519, 730 

95 

491, 338 

349,288 

300,670 

244, 470 

367, (>72 

316, 495 

2i>7 , / 

10 

14 

Kans... 

588, 923 

91 

530,408 

415,120 

28.5,198 

:i00. 193 

456, 176 

31.3, 404i 

329. 882 

4 

6 

Del 

23, 059 

72 

16, 516 

n,822 

12, 604 

10, 456 

16,419 

17. .506 

14, .522 

46 

46 

Md 

no, 16 G 

80 

88, 066 

56, 272 

60, 092 

56, 858 

70, :no 

75, 1 15 

71, 072 

35 

35 

Va 

292, 824 

85 

247, 463 

151, 596 

140,066 

146, 289 

178, 348 

164, 784 

172, 105 

22 

24 

W. Va.. 

96, 537 

81 

78, 143 

54,497 

61, 3.50 

60, 490 

67,280 

75, 741 

74, 679 

34 

34 

N C... 

503, 229 

87 

138. 892 

278, 282 

294,931 

285. 082 

819, 864 

3 : 39,001 

327, 680 

6 

6 

S C — . 

437, 122 

82 

360, 025 

143,215 

135, 934 

117, 056 

174, (>52 

165,77:3 

142,751 

26 

26 

Oa 

640.614 

80 

430, 270 

206, 106 

185, 625 

169, 279 

257. f>,32 

2 : 32 , 031 

2 11,. 599 

18 

17 

Fla 

80, 257 

62 

49, 521 

37, 898 

52, 232 

43. 9tK> 

61, 12() 

84.215 

' 70, 961 

36 

36 

Ky 

347, 339 

89 

310, 224 

195, 338 

175, 280 

160, 513 

219, 481 

19(), 951 

j 180, 352 

10 

21 

Tenn... 

318,285 

83 

263, 797 

1H2, 691 

162,014 

14.5, 760 

220 , no 

19.5,19)3 

1 175, 614 

23 

22 

Ala 

304, 349 

81 

246, 271 

182, 205 

188, 521 

3 41, ,571 

224, 944 

232. 742 

1 174, 779 

24 

23 

Miss 

330, 207 

83 ' 

278, 539 

178, 192 

244, 250 

1.59, 989 

214, 689 

294, 277 

1 392,758 

20 

18 

Ark 

340, 813 

83 

283, 175 

195. 789 

191, .506 

158, 765 

235, 890 

2 : 10 . 730 

191,283 

21 

19 

La 

206, 182 

71 

147,290 

10-1, 510 

140, 989 

05, 574 

147,197 

198, 570 

13-4,611 

29 

27 

Okla.... 

5.50, 085 

87 

479,314 

3.51,84:1 

251,2411 

268, 4241 

404, 417 

288, 783 

308, 533 

7 

8 

Tex 

1,071,542 

83 

885, 955 

7.51,815 

494,:i.54 

524, 215 

905, 801 

595, (i07 

631, 584 

1 

1 

Mont... 

69, 975 

86 

60, 0.58 

117, 431 

101,416 

98, 801 

136, 548 

117, 926 

114, 885 

28 

29 

Idaho.. - 

126, 495 

88 

111,940 
26, 528 

73, 009 

im, 687 

82, (ill 

82, 965 

117,820 

93. 876 

31 

31 

Wyo... 

30, 271 

88 

23, 651 

27, 030i 

26, 791 

20, 87G 

31,398 

30,444 

41 

43 

("olo 

181, 065 

76 

137,660 

92, 098 

112, 033 

82, 717 

121,182 

147, 412 

108, 838 

30 

30 

N. Mex. 

40, 620 

77 

31,093 

30, 769 

22, (K13 

26, 025 

39, 900 

28, 575 

:i:i, 799 

42 

42 

Ariz 

42, 481 

84 

35, 478 
40, 901 

28, 1'38 

27, 578 

21,716 

33, 498 

32,831 

25, 8.52 

44 

44 

Utah... 

68, 0G7 

70 

22. 267 

33. 040 

25, 766 

31,810 

47,200 

36,809 

43 

41 

Nev 

13, 980 

96 

13, 439 

7, 971 

10,204 

8,685 

8, 303 

10, 629 

9.047 

47 

47 

Wash... 

227, 212 

82 

185, 667 

107, 071 

147, 601 

120, 720 

130, r>87 

180,001 

147,220 

25 

25 

On^g.... 

131,885 

75 

99, 095 

59, 417 

76, 779 

67, 350 

79, 223 

102, 372 

89,800 

33 

32 

Cahf... 

589, 757 

54 

315, 091 

227, 360 

261, 606 

229, 894 

421,037 

484, 454 

425, 730 

12 

3 

U. S.. 

14, 755, 365 

81 3jl2,442,977 

8, 478, 264 

7, 067, 340 

7, 036, 786 

10,043,355 

jo, 531, 495 

o» 

oc 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Does not include nursery or greenhouse products or forest products of the farm. 

3 The crops included are com, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broomcora, grain sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, peanuts, 
cranberries, and apples. 

• Based upon the relation of the value of all crops to that of the 22 crops shown by the census in 1919. 
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Table 604. Crops: Value per acre of 10 crops combined, 1866-1926 


Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Your 

1866 

Dollars 
14. 17 

1882- 

Dollars 

12.93 

1897- 

Dollars 

9.07 

9. 00 

9. 13 
10. 31 
11.43 

12 07 
12 62 
13. 26 

13 28 
13. 46 

14 74 

1912 

1867 

16.09 

1883. 

10.93 

1898— 

191.3 

1868 

14. 17 

1884. 

9 95 

1S99 

1914 

1869 

14. 67 

1885- 

9. 72 

liXK) 

191.5 

1870 

15. 40 

1880- 

9. 41 

1901- 

1916 

1871 

15.74 

1887 

10. 14 

1902- 

1917 

1872 

14.86 

1888 - 

10. 30 

l‘.K)3 

1918 

1873 

14. 19 

1889 

8 99 

1904 

1019 

1874 

13. 25 

1890 

11. 03 

1905 

1 920 

1876 

12. 20 

1891 

11. 76 

1906 

1921 

1876- 

10.80 

1892 

10. iO 

1907 

1922 

1877— 

12.00 

i««;i 

9. .50 

1908 

15. 32 

1923 

1878. 

10. 37 

1894. - 

9. 06 

1909 

16.00 

1924 

3879 

13. 26 

189,5 

8. 12 

1910 

15.53 

15.36 

1925 

1880 

13. 01 

1896 

7.94 

1911. 

1926 

1881 

13. 10 






Value 

per 

acre 


Dollars 

16.09 

16.49 

16. 44 
17. 18 
22.68 

33.27 

33. 73 

36. 74 
23,26 

14. 45 

19.23 
21.62 
Zi 88 
22. 17 
19.07 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Com, oats, b'lrloy, rye, huchwheat, potatoes, all 

hay tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 90 piT cent of the area in all field crops, the average value 
of which closely upiiroxiniatOvS the value per uc;rc of the aggregate of all crop.s. 


7'able 505. — Acreage of principid crops, hi/ Slates, 192Jf-1926 

[Aggregate ncTcago of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, vsweot potatoes, tobacco, flax, 
rit.*e, all hay, cotton, peanuts, grain sorghums, beans, broouicorn, hops, and cranberries] 


Slate 

Acreage 

1924 

of crops named 
above 

1 

1925 1926 

L _ 

l‘er 
cent of 
total 
acre- 
age in 

Rpl'Cl- 

fied 
crops 1 


1,000 

1,000 

},0(Xi 

Per 


acres 

acres 

acres 

cent 

Maine 

1, .592 

1, 592 

1,591 

96 

New Jiarapslure. 

.523 

523 

523 

94 

Vermont 

1, 111 

1, HI 

1, 141 

93 

M a.‘?sachubet ts. . . 

573 

57.1 

575 

86 

Kliode Island 

61 

61 

62 

84 

(Connecticut 

480 

4SJ 

479 

88 

New York 

7, 868 

7,841 

7, 6:i8 

91 

New Jersey 

720 

708 

(m 

86 

Pennsylvania 

7, 186 

7,311 

7, 142 

97 

Ohio. 

10,541 

10,751 

10, 649 

97 

Indiana 

10, 694 

10, 878 

10,915 

96 

Illinois 

19, 721 

20, 196 

20,014 

97 

Michigan . 

8, 3 14 

8, 322 

8, 237 

93 

W iscon.sin 

9, 4.52 

9, 5^14 

9.502 

90 

Minnesota. 

17, 899 

17, 923 

17, 940 

96 

Iowa 

21, 177 

21, 503 

21, 605 

97 

M issouri 

13, 970 

14, 505 

13, 851 

96 

North Dakota--- 

20, 192 

20, 452 

19, 344 

96 

South Dakota 

15, 762 

15, 918 

13,415 

98 

Nebraska 

19, 649 

19, 674 

19, 872 

97 

Kansa.s 

21, 560 

21, 238 

21,309 

93 

Delaware. 

341 

344 

346 

89 

Maryland 

1, 618 

1,637 

1,643 

91 

Virginia 

4, 036 

4,208 

4,249 

93 

W est Virginia. -- 

1,633 

1,794 

1, 745 

95 


Acnaige of crops iiarncd per 
above cent of 

tol.al 


State 

1924 

1925 

1920 


1,(XH) 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

North (''arolina.. 

6, 068 

G, 821 

7, 027 

South C'arolinu-. 

5,011 

5, 076 

5, 072 

(Jeorgia. 

8, 737 

9, t«;9 

9, 413 

Florida 

890 

876 

833 

Kenlucky.^ 

5, 227 

5, 354 

5, 325 

Tenne.s.see 

6, 261 

6, 388 

6, 599 

Alabam.'j 

7, 091 

7, 287 

7, 520 

MissisMppi 

5, 777 

6, 046 

6 302 

Arkunsiis- ..... 

6, 473 

994 

7, 074 

Louisiana .. 

3, 711 

3, 943 

4, 018 

OklohoniH-. - - 

14,207 

14, 518 

15, .50,3 

fl'evus 

26, 803 

25, 599 

29. 497 

Montana 

6, .501 

6, 688 

7. 006 

Idaho.-- - 

2, 472 

2. 579 

2, 616 

W yoming 

1,562 

1, 638 

1,686 

(hilorado 

.5, 526 

5, 412 

6,803 

Now Mexico.-- - 

1, 166 

841 

1, 211 

Ariiona .. 

475 

470 

514 

Utah 

911 

992 

987 

Nevada 

361 

1 421 

402 

WrishmgtoiJ 

3, 198 

3, 486 

3,491 

Oregon -- 

2,428 

*2,674 

2,702 

California 

3, 966 

4,467 

4, 685 

United States.. 

342, 155 

346,690 

349, 659 


acre- 
age in 
speci- 
fied 
crops » 


Per 

cent 


' 75 
93.8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Based on census proportions in 1919. 
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Table 506 , — Returns from farming j 1925, ivith comparisons 


im 'yearbook op agriculture, 192« 


United States 

i 

mi 

j 

s 

cf 


1,477 

1,074 

223 

1,297 

225 

131 

1924 

mu 

JO" 

1,012“ 

780 

670 

72 

1 mt 

j 

j 1,410 

1,024 

181 

i 

II 

1923 

m§ 

«r tiTn" 

^ a 


2,240 


CO 

890 
130 ! 

i 

ps 

1922 

$m 

«r eocf 

816 

660 

454 

42 

1, 972 1 

1 


715 

202 

IV. 

s 

jes 

Western 

1925 

si 

1 

! 1,890 

1 1,089 
' 646 

93 

' 

S 

t-- 

HSSassgS 

KcoA NrHCO 

2,249 

|g 

1 2,047 

362 

177 

1924 

Sssl 

^ „ 

08 

m 

886 

89^ ‘I 

CO 

651 

270 

266 

14 

44 

254 

1 119 

j 303 

1,921 

CO 00 

1 1,506 

t— 

rl CM 
co” 

South Central j 
i 1 

I 

3,434 

374 

$10,324 { 
2,044 1 

1,049 

436 

211 

44 

5 

t- 

Igsssgsn 

196 

03 O 

i 

gg 

gg 

1924 

3,412 
342 
,$10. 537 
2,016 

1,238 

384 

208 

46 

1,870 

sggsssgss 

il 

918 ! 
141 1 

q> 

8 

South Atlantic 

1925 

1,913 
206 
$9, 543 
1,665 

C5 o 

1,642 1 


1,086 

656 

60 

50 

s 

99 

103 

1924 

1,990 
219 
$10, 189 
L781 

1 1,006 

1 341 

' 287 

55 

o 


1, 137 1 

652 

104 

i 

110 1 
124 

West North 
Central 

1925 

3,402 
! 354 

l$2l, 137 
4,041 

! 

823 

1,7G7 

509 

75 

CO 

03 o 00 eo o o 

55;j3i 

1, 732 

1,442 

238 

I 

387 

160 

i 

CO «r-. QO 
cq" ^''co 


s 

ei 


! 

i 1,381 
! 273 

1 

t: 03 

00 CO 

CO i-« 

East North 
Central 

1925 

3,067 
153 
$14, 260 
2,773 

!S§3SS 

«5 CSt-* 

ol 

0>t-,03'«t*0c0003 

t5Sa*''?!;=S 

o 

oo 

CO 

1, 105 
265 

1,370 1 

ss 

1924 

1 ! 

! 2,808 
! 155 

$15,027 
; 2,754 

CC 00 -- 

»o 

t'. 

283 

206 

237 

44 

47 

230 

101 

144 

¥ 



lO 

00 

North Atlantic 

1926 

s2Si 

« g-„- 

Oi 1/7 M 

& 00 1 — c5 

03 CO CC 


477 

166 

482 

145 

61 

104 

139 

195 

1, 829 j 

1,055 

297 

•o 

CO 


1924 

1,761 

144 

$9,300 

3,142 

893 

360 

1,474 

129 

2,856 1 


03 

b- »o 
8;^ 

1,022 1 

S;| 


Number of reports 

Size of farm— acres 

Value of farm estate, Jan. 1 

Value of farm personalty, Jan. 1 J 

Eeceipts: 

Crop sales 

Sales of hvestock 

Sales of livestock products. 

Miscellaneous other 

Total 

Cash outlay: 

Hired labor 

Livestock bought 

Feed bought 

Fertilizer 

Seed - 

Taxes on farm property 

Alachinery and tools 

Misoelltmeoos oth^r 

• 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

h 

Eeceipts less cash outlay 

Increase in inventory of personal property.. 

Net result 

Interest paid 

Spent for farm improvements 



NONCASH (ESTIMATED) ITEMS 
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il I 


l^<» O 
to <5 
ciaS ^ 


m § 
+ 


+ 


Is 3 : 
+ 


QO op 04 
+ 




4- 


22 

CM 00 <-1 

+ 


CM I- —I 
+ 


SJ 1^ T-. 

+ 


»C O 50 
^ 50 

WOO I 


Ig g 

Is ^ 

M s 
’S 

. P* If 
O 

S w ^ 

Cft '1' 

M 

'2'^" 


si 

2 & 
(xh a 

Si 


Qi5 

H- 

03 

e> 


g* Oi 


si 

e 

Oi 


i2 C 

JS 




xi Zl 

o 

X <v 

2 ? 


c 

Q 

O 

»o 

o 






g 

o 


U^nited States 

1925 

Dolls. 

1, 297 
274 

1,571 

ss:| 

iSi S 

1924 

Dolls. 

1.205 

256 

Uf ‘1 

Ss:j 

1,036 

435 
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Table 508 . — Value per ojcre of various crops, based on December 1 price, 1926 


State 

Wheat 

Rye 

Com 

Oats 

Bar- 

ley 

Flax- 

seed 

Buck- 

wheat 

Rloe. 

Pota- 

toes 

Cot- 

ton 

Hay, 

tame 

Sweet 

pota- 

toes 

To- 

bacco 


Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 


35.00 


42 00 

23.94 

27.60 


19.09 


3*8.5. 70 


14. 78 





47 001 

26.00 




280. 50 


21. 66 




26.50 


44. 6.5 

^.80 

25. .50 


19. 56 


217. 00 


22 91 





55. 20 

2 : 1 . 80 





279.00 


29. 88 


506.80 




55. 20 

22. 40 





270.00 


32. 25 






57.50 

21. 32 





279, 00 


30.07 


495.80 

New York..- 

23. 10 

1,5. 50 

30. 10 

17.00 

21.22 


16.82 


187.20 


19.80 


209.00 


29.0.3 

18. a5 

36. 80 

16.50 

28. 05 


18.00 


224. 75 


31.67 

174.00 


Pennsylvania 

25. m 

15. 52 

31. 9« 

15. 68 

20.00 


16. 91 


190.40 


24. 05 

14:3.00 

138.00 


28. 57 

15.40 

24. 30 

14.82 

19.84 


16.62 


159.80 


19. 04 

157. 50 

102.82 

Indiana 

24. 79 

12. 32 

18.25 

10.50 

16.50 


15.20 


1 : 12.00 


17.64 

159. .50 

89.30 

Illinois 

21. y;^ 

12.90 

19. 04 

9.28 

17.98 


11.96 


140.00 


18. 24 

148. 50 


Michigan 

22. 32 

10. .53 

24. 82 

13.20 

18.52 


12. 24 



144.00 


19. 73 



Wisconsin 

25.48 

12. 60 

25.88 

15.00 

22.42 

24.00 

13. 05 


141.60 


2.5. .50 


147.20 


15. 86 

10. 26 

19.04 

9,69 

12. 75 

18.52 

12. 75 


115.00 


18. 60 



Iowa- 

25. 08 

14. 3.5 

20. 72 

11.02 

17.08 

22.62 

14. 76 


134. 30 


IS 91 

206.00 


Missouri - 

18. 98 

14. 58 

18.50 

8.40 

19.20 

1.5.60 

12. 75 

67. 10 

i:i6.oo 

2ft. 13 

15 20 

145.60 

190.00 


9 36 

5. 55 

12 24 

5. 61 

6 58 

10.23 

12 00 


96.00 


11 33 



South Dakotii 

6.66 

4. .53 

10. 44 

4. 21 

5. 2.5 

11.02 

11.20 


95.40 


U. (X) 



Nebreuska 

15. 19 

7.83 

10.54 

8.28 

12. 01 

16.09 

9.90 


U6. HO 


26.04 




17. iiO 

11.00 

7.21 

9. 50 

6. % 

13. 80 



154. 70 


22. 49 

174. 15 



26 no 

16. 50 

19 84 

16. .52 


14.40 


120. 40 


27 20 

90. 3.5 


Maryland 

29. IX) 

18 90 

25. 47 

16.40 

27. 44 


20. 20 


144.00 

. 

26 (K) 

123. 75 

194.40 

Virginia 

21. 62 

15. 12 

23. 38 

16. 38 

27.90 


20. iK) 


134, 8.5 

31. 04 

19. 70 

125. 00 

135. 17 

West \ irginia 

21.60 

14. :io 

31.02 

10. 52 



19.00 


177.02 


25. 61 

176. 00 

161.50 

North Carolina 

20. 1 6 

16. 26 

19 ,36 

1.5. 18 

26 00 


22.00 


1 60. 00 

35. .5.3 

18 20 

iX), 00 

180.84 

South Carolina 

24. 80 

24.50 

13. 95 

16. 88 




20. 40 

188 70 

22 06 

15. tX) 

80 00 

l(’h5. 43 

Georgia 

22. .50 

19.20 

11.02 

15.87 




22. 00 

119. 70 

20. 32 

13.68 

68. 80 

184.80 

Florida 



12. 88 

10 86 





295 00 

15. 44 

16. 06 

125.00 

320. 28 

Kentucky 

24. 00 

16. 74 

21. 45 

12.98 

28. 38 


14.28 


151. 68 


22.04 

12i). (X) 

100. 32 

Tennessee 

24.48 

10.80 

1 18.15 

13. 75 

28 80 


22.00 

1 21. (X) 

122.46 

20. 16 

20. 92 

86. 10 

73.41 

Alabania _ _ 

21. 4.3 


12.31 

14.96 





140.00 

21. 47 

17. 10 

85.00 


Mississippi 

22 17 


1 15.74 

14. 52 



U 


127.80 

29. 71 

18. 72 

98.80 


A rkan.sfis 

17.27 

13. 75 

1 16. 40 

11. 44 




.5.3 imii n fK 

2.3. 56 

18 43 

102. 60 


Louisiana 


1 15*75 

17.02 




34. 12 

10.3.70 

2:1 01 

16. 82 

81.00 

180.00 

Oklahoma 

20. 65 

13. 95 

1 14. 56 

10. 36 

' i5. oil 




1 12. 2C 

19. 25 

18.48 

105.00 


Texas 

2). 84 

18. Hi 

! 1 6. .'■;8 

16. 19 

18 .55 



40.70 

129. 50 

1 7. 3,5 

1 6. 68 

88.35 


Montana __ 

13. 9.3 

9 (K) 

1 10 12 

13. 78 

15 .36 

8. 70 



102.00 


1 6. TO 



Idaho 

24. 99 

11. .32 

' 36. 90 

18. fX) 

22 20 




186. 90 


24. :i() 



Wyoming 

20. 08 

9. 38 

■i 14.40 

15. 7.5 

20. 46 




140. 00 


16.49 



Colonnio 

13. .51 

8. 16 

\ 4. 97 

10. 56 

8 80 




182 . no 


19. 87 



New Mexico 

25. 07 

1.5.30 

17.40 

15. 68 

16.90 





145. 2' 



j 30.90 

28. 68 

135. 00 


Arizona 

32 .50 


33. 60 

26 25 

29. 75 




110 on 

45 «n 

47. ’i2 

2 : 32 . 50 


Utah 

24 35 

'7.' 20 

' 27.60 

24. 00 

28.80 




1 1. 52 2 . 5 ! 

24 48 


Nevada 

1' 27. 76 

28. 80 

1 19.84 

34.00 




Il82. 00 

! 

26 14 



Washington 

22. 18 

; 12.00 

1 3:1.25 

22. 79 

22. 10 




152.00' 

:30. 55 



Oregon 

22. 91 

12.48 

1 83.00 

It 14.50 

18. 85 




100 . ool 

21 . 2:3 



California 

23.92 


34 .56 

15.60 

17.40 



70. 22 

,212. 52 

56. 00 

36. 04 

106. 70 


United States 

17. (k) 

. 9. 51 

17.12 

! 

; 11.25 

13. 38 

, 13.04 

16. 14 

44. 19|160. 26 

21.33 

20.68 

96.48 

147. 27 


Di vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Table 509. — Wheat: Cost of production^ by States, 1925 
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Net cost 

Per 

bushel 

Dalis 
1.36 
1. 11 
1.36 
1. 21 
1.54 
1.44 
1.89 
1.82 
1.65 
1. 37 
1. 35 
1. 16 
1.25 

1.14 
1. 16 
1. 19 
1.29 
1.08 

1. 13 

1. 19 
1.40 
1.43 

1. 51 
1.68 
1.56 
1.39 
1.53 

1. 15 
.87 

L23 

1.25 

1.00 

1.23 

L26 

1. 16 

1.32 

Per 

acre 

Dolls. 

32.75 

27.79 

29.81 

27.91 

28.26 

25.90 
24.66 

21.83 
2L41 
24.63 

21.54 

20.84 
26.28 

23.84 
18.61 

22.55 

19.36 
15.05 
14. 74 
la 67 

15.37 
21. 47 
21.09 
18.53 

12.44 

13.90 
la 37 
16. 16 
20.11 
22.19 
41. 18 
S2. 14 

29.45 

26. 46 

24.37 

22 41 I 

1 Credit 

per 

acre 

(straw) 

Dolls. 

4.72 
' 7.29 
5.87 
3.84 
3.20 
2.94 
2.01 

1.56 
1.60 
2.41 
1.69 

.77 
2.64 
2 70 
.61 
.90 
1.15 
.22 
.50 
.47 
.29 

1. 70 
1.39 
1.23 
. 67 
.39 
1.44 
.44 

2.56 
.79 

215 

.90 

.89 

1. 56 

1.56 

L71 ! 

Gross cost per acre 

1 

Dolls. 
37. 47 
35,08 
35.68 
31. 75 
29.46 
28.84 
26.57 
23. 39 

23. 01 

27.04 

23.23 
21. 61 
28. 92 
26.54 
19.22 
23. 45 

2a 61 

15.27 

15.24 
17. 14 
15. 6f) 
23.17 
22 48 
19. 7G 
13. 11 
14.29 
19.81 
16.60 
22 67 
22 96 
43.33 

33.04 
30. 34 

28.02 
25.93 

24. 12 1 

Miscel- 
laneous 
costs * 

ce*j'<#*c6e6c4cNC'ic^ic4c'ic4c4e6c<5<Mc4-iMcsc4 -5c'ic4r4r,;.-iesi-ic4e6coc*5cct6cM 

2 51 I 

Land 

rent 

ob^«;coi'^to«o»6T»3'^;oco<o»ccd'<<<ud‘CMc6'^T|i«5<.5c*5t,ofC'>is<Mc4«£^»o--<<— <r-tci 

^ ^ 

1 

6.49 1 

Seed 

'occccc4cNic4cscic4--^<Nc^cicMe4(Nc4»-^»-^r-;-4r,;r-;r-;p-;r-4r4i-;r-;r,;»-;Mc4cj .csi 

c; 

1. 23 i 2 28 i 

Manure 

r-^ r-l r-< r~t rA *r4. Ci"'*’ 

Com- 

mercial 

ferti- 

lizer 

■CCOMOSC'IO— Im' 9'(NC<SQ '>'«}*»- i * 

.^-^CSe^Ort'OccoJsi*^— '‘oooooo-xo 'Oocjsi^co .oca . .o > > 

c cQ c6 CO c6 cs ci c<j c4 ci >-• r-< . t-i c4 i i i ’ » . > 

: ; i i i i i 

1.27 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor 1 

Dolls. 
0 . 11 
.29 
.17 
.11 
. 17 
. 14 
.30 
.30 
.62 
.14 
. 16 
.23 
.24 
.48 
.15 
.26 
.23 
. 14 
.10 
.23 
.09 
.37 
.23 
.64 
.30 
. 12 
. 54 
. 55 
1.07 
1.45 
3.62 

2 93 
.68 
.M 
1.09 


to 

M ' 

Dolls. 

1. 76 
1.89 

1.79 
1.45 

1.50 

1.80 

1.51 
1.36 

I. 50 

J. 16 
.93 

1.04 
1.44 
2 14 

1. 10 
1.28 

1. 19 
.90 
1.01 
.75 
.74 

1. 51 

1 26 
1.30 

,72 

.63 

1.33 

1. 17 

2. 95 
1.64 
238 
1.86 

1. 19 

I 07 
1.26 

1. 19 

Harvest 

and 

thresh 

i<CQ-t'Cftt'-oucaooor)3c>oto— 

‘0i>>-^0^«--i«c»0h>.»0i00>ooci<t'-cs*c,-<^000‘0»>. 

OOt'.<0*CtO'«Tr»5'^t<'<s5-^CO'^'T‘0’^*'>!»^’rt5cOfOCOCC'>5t<e4c4c4cO'^ro<0'TOCO*«'««CO 

c; 

4.52 

Prepare 

and 

plant 

’oi->l‘««D»cio*c*ccoc8»oeoiro‘0'*j'cococococ<i«cocococo<NcocO'«^'^co»rf'^'<i«<'<'c6 

4.31 

a 

< 

yield 

per 

acre 

§ 

«q 

17 

Average 

aceage 

in 

wheat 

per 

farm 


S 


IN um- 
ber of 
reports 

SSgSSS3SE?||SgS§feggSg2gSS:=S3=;SSS?S8SS 

3, 759 

1 

-2 

OQ 

29217*’ 

^ New York 

w New Jersey. 

* Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

g Virginia 

^ West Virginia 

I North Carolina 

1 South Carolina 

^ Ohio - 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama-.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma . 

Arkansas 

Montana. 

W’yoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho - 

Washington i. 

Oregon 

California 

Totals 


TJ 

§ 


O 




£ 


o 





3 

8 ' 

*3 

I 

iz; 



Table 510. — Wheat: Cost of 'production^ hy yield groups, 1925 
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MISCELJuANBOUS AjGKICIILTCE&Ih statistics 
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Division of Fano M^agewent and Cost?, From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

J State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Lavestoch Estimates and published in the Agriculture Yearbooks, carried to nearest whole number. 



Table 512. — Corn: Cost of production, by States, 1925 
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Table 514.~Cam: O'ompeirflrfwe predudion cod9 and yields ^ by States ^ 19^4$ 

and 19t5 


State 

. Averages lor farms reporting 

Average yields per acre ' 

Nei east per btxaiaei 

Net eoet per acre 

1 Yield per acre 

im 

1924 

1935 

1933 

tm 

1925 

1923 

i 

1924 

1926 

1921 

1924 

1926 

Aver- 

age 

1921- 

im 


imi. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DotU. 

DolU. 

Bwik. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Busk. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Vofmont 

0.90 

1. 24 


46. 87 

50.89 


! 62 

41 


39 

47 

48 

46 

Massachusetts 

1. 30 



65. 10 



' 60 



43 

45 

50 

45 

CoBnecticut 

1.3a 

1.68 


78.33 

, 78.87 


69 

i 47 


41 

43 

50 

46 

Now York.. 

.91 

.95 


36.43 

38. 18 

41.64 

39 

40i 

44 

32 

33 

36 

37 

New Jersey 

^ .79 

I. 07 

.87 

! #1. 31 

44.04 

48.66 

52 

41 

56 

40 

34 

62 

43 

Pennsylvairia 

i .7» 

.91 

.71 

; 38.03 

35. 39 

38.24 

49 

39! 

54 

40 

36 

H 

44 

Delaware^ 

' ,n 

.95 

.82 

31.64 

32.19 

40.87 

43 

34, 

60 

33 

27 

37 

33 

Miuryland , . 


.80 

.61 

31.80 

33LS8 

32.08 


41: 

63 

39 

31 

45 

39 

Virginia 

.69! 

.83 

.83 

27.01 

27.6^ 

29.20 

39] 

! 33 

35 

29 

21 

22 

25 

Wfsst Virginia 

.7^ 

.91 

.80 

33. 28 

30. 91 

36.78 


34 

46 

34 

28 

36 

33 


. Q6 

LJ8 

1 ns 

*20 

2ft. 

29. 27 

33 

26 

27 

22 

18 

18 

20 

South Caroiiiia- 

1.01 

1 17 

1. 56 

' 2:1. 22 

24! 5*^ 

^.00 

23 

21 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 


1. 05 

1. 02 

1.39 

18.88 

18.45 

20.86 

18 

18 


12 

12 

11 

12 

Florida 

1. 121 

L04 

.00 

* 21.37 

25. (» 

19.86 

19 

24 

20 

12 

14, 

15 

14 

Ohio 

.M 

.84 

.57 

1 31.45 

30 33j 

30. 74 

49 

38 

64 

41 

26 

48 

39 

Indiara 

. 55 

.74 

.49 

* 24.57 

24, 35 

24. 10 

451 

33 

49 

38 

25 

44 

36 

DlfeKrfS- - 

^ , 52 

.58 

.51 

i 21.38 

, 21. 88 

23 29 

41 

38 

46 

38 

32 

42 

36 

MkMgaii 

^ .74 

.90 

[ .68 

; 28.99 

27. 12 

30.00 

39 

30 

44 

34 

26 

40 

38 

WtokaDnsiii- 

f .71 

1. 01 

i .62 

^ 29.03 

27.04, 

20.85 

41! 

26 

48 

37 

26 

46 

40 

Minnesota 

. 57 

.78 

.62 

22. IS 

22. 49i 

1 

23.55 

39 

29 

38 

36 

28; 

36 

35 

Iowa 

.52 

.75 

.55 

24.09 

24. S7 

2R.18 

46 

33 

4S 

41 

'^28 

43 

40 

Missouri 

.61! 

.68 

.60 

20 21 

20 51 

20. 40 

3:1! 

30 


30 

26 

30 

28 

Noffili Dakota 

.42 

. 73 

.66 

13.40 

11 TO 

14. 44 

32 

16 

22 

34 

20 

24 

20 

South Dakortr# 

.sd 

.71 

.78 

17.64 

16.36- 

16.36i 

35! 

23 

21 

31 

22 

18 

27 

Nebraska 


.68 

.55 

17. 10 

17.00 

16. 62 

351 

25 

30 

33 

24 

28 

27 

Kansas 

.53' 

.51 

.59 

13. 71 

13. og 

13.68 

1 

26 

26 

23 

22 

22 

16 

20 

Kentucky 


.80 

. 76 

28.01 

25.50 

26.44 

35 

32 

36 

2» 

25 

26 

27 

Tennessee 

.71 

.81 

.87 

24.771 

26.09 

2a. 41 

32 

31 

28 

24 

22 

20 

23 

Alabama. 1 

.99 

1. 14 

1. 14 

19.83 

21. 671 

21. 59f 

20 

19 

19 

14 

13 

14' 

14 

Missiflsippi 

1.17 

1. 17 

I. 07 

23 38 

22.29 

24. 70 

20 

19j 

23 

14 

12 

18 

16 

LooHana 

1. 15 

1.35 

1. 25! 

21.80! 

24. 32 

25.09 

19 

18 

20 

15! 

12 

18 

16 

Tearas 

.SI 

.86 

1.9.^ 

17. 76| 

18.02 

17.54 

22 

21 

9 

1» 

17 

8 

13 

Oklahoma 

.80 

.70 

.99 

13 71; 

14. 79 

J3. 84 

16 

21 

14 

12] 

20 


16 

Arkansas 

1.06 

.93 

.95* 

22. 30 

20. 43 

20 89 

21 

22 

22 

2» 

16 

14* 

17 

Montana . . 

.65 

.90 

.8^ 

15. 49 

j 

13. 45 

13.65 

24 

15 

14 

36 

18 

16 

21 

Wyoming 

.49 

. 85 

i 

.8:1 

14 15 

14. 38 

20.84 

29 

17 

25 

27 

14 

23 

22 

Cahwado 

.57 

.86 

.69 

15 83 

15.50' 

15.28 

28 

18 

22 

25 

10 

16 

16 

New Mevico 

.85 

.78 

.m 

18. 011 

12.43 

13.66 

22 

16 

17 

id 

20 

18 

13 

Idaho 

.as 

1.02 


28.91 

3a55 


44 

30 


42] 

35 

41 

37 

Washington 

.70 


' i. id 

23.09 


51.64 

33 


45 

371 

30 

35 

37 

Oregon ' 

.83 

.89 

1 

33.32 

33.83 


40 

[ 38 


ssi 

30 

29 

32 




i 







1 





Divtslon of Fasrin Managements and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to Gcoi) reporters. 

» State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and pubiishod in the 
Agriculture Yearbooks, carried to nearest whoie number. 
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Table 515.— Oo/«; Cost of prodw^ion, by States, 19 tS 


State 

Number cf reports j 

12 

§ 

.a 

a m 

<o 

t> 

-< 

.A^verage yield per acre j 

Gross cost per acre 

Credit per acre (straw) 

Net cost 

Prepare and 

plant 

Harvest and 

thresh 

Market 

Miscellaneous 
labor i 

Commercial fer- 
tilizer 

1 

§ 

Seed 

Land rent 

Miscellaneous 
costs » 

Total 

Per acre 

Per bushel 



Acun 

Bu. 














Maine 

25 

8 

64 

$8. 12 

$10. 05 

$2 41 

$0.23 

$2.29 

$4.92 

$3. 17 

$5. 42 

$5.48 

$42 08j$4. 96 

$37.12 

$0.09 

Vermont 

13 

8 

43 

8. 11 

9 . 92 \ 

1.60 

.53 

1.80 

5. 31 

260 

6. 55 

2 21 

38.63 

7.27 

31.36 

.73 

New Y<wk 

219 

12 

44 

7.04 

7.43 

2.09 


2 49 

1.69 

220 

6.42 

3.83 

33.42 

5. 93 

27. 49 

.(i2 

New Jersey 

19 

10 

31 

6.42 

6.20 

1. 61 

.12 

L79 

.26 

1.91 

5.28 

3.05 

25. M 

7.37 

18.27 

.m 

Pennsylvania.. 

189 

12 

40 

6.07 

5.89 

1.98 

.13 

2.27 

.84 

L79 

6.66 

3.27 

27.90 

4.63 

23.37 

.68 

Maryland 

30 

8 

35 

4.51 

5.23 

1.72 

.28 

3.38 

.60 

1.60 

6.54 

3.1.5 

27.01 

4. 87 

22.64 

.65 

Virginia 

82 

9 

28 

.5. 27 

4.79 

1.74 

. 12 

2.38 

1.C9 

1. 66 

6. 12 

2.08 

25. 25 

3. 18 

22.07 

.79 

West Virginia— 

43 

8 

35 

6.03 

5.04 

2.32 

.23 

1.74 

1. 15 

1.88 

6.72 

265 

27. 76 

3. 57 

21 19 

.69 

No. Carolina... 

53 

9 

27 

4.28 

4.03 

1. CO 

.41 

2. 2.5 

1. 14 

1.90 

5.79 

2.34 

23. 7't 

1. 84 

21.90 

.81 

So. Carolina--- 

69 

18 

27 

3. 19 

5. 37 

1..58 

.24 

2.89 

.25 

2 14 

5.71 

2 60 

2'^ j7 

1.85 

22. 12 

,82 

Georgia 

82 

18 

23 

2.64 

4. 18 

1. 10 

.29 

210 

.54 

1.93 

4.51 

1.90 

19. 19 

I. 36 

17.83 

.78 

Ohio-. 

347 

17 

47 

4.09 

5.15 

1.30 

.17 

1.07 

' .32 

1.33 

f).09 

2 75 

22 2/ 

2.41 

19.86 

.42 

Indiana 

208 

24 

34 

2 49 

.3.68 

.91 

.16 

.43 

.34 

1. 18 

6.20 

2.05 

17.41 

1. 66 

15. 78 

.40 

lUinois 

m 

38 

37 

2.22 

3.78 

1. 12 

.16 

.16 

.41 

1.31 

6.62 

2. 02 

17.80 

1 2f 

16. 54 

.45 

Michigan 

210 

14 

38 

5.30 

.5.02 

1.37 

.21 

.85 

1.11 

1.14 

5.61 

2 87 

23.48 

2. 70 

20.78 

.56 

\V isconsin 

357 

20 

49 

4. 42 

5. 36 

2 27 

.32 

.09 

1.33 

1. IH 

6. 60 

3.30 

25 17 

3. 2f) 

21.91 

.45 

Minnesota 

3.54 

40 

47 

3 41 

4, .53 

J.44 

.15 

.04 

. 55 

1.29 

4. 75 

2.44 

18. 60 

.87 

17. 73 

.38 

Iowa 

4.'il 

42 

44 

1. 9fi 

4. 15 

1.40 

. 18 

.04 

.27 

1. 4tj 

8. 05 

2. 47 

20. 01 

1. 17 

18.84 

. 43 

Missouri 

209 

23 

29 

2.49 

4.00 

1.25 

.21 

.23 

.38 

1. 35 

4. 52 

1.87 

16.3^) 


15.00 

.62 

North Dakota.. 

102 

53 

32 

3.47 

3.83 

1.00 

.12 



.18 

.92 

2.62 

2 05 

14. 19 

.53 

13. 66 

.43 

South Dakota. . 

136 

,')8 

36 

2. 45 

3.89 

1.52 

.18 


.42 

1.07 

3. 72 

2.17 

15. 42 

.66 

1176 

.41 

Nebraska 

KiH 

34 

28 

2. 10 

3. 56 

1. 11 

. 27 

.02 

.23 

1.15 

5. 13 

2 03 

15. 60 

.85 

11 75 

. 5:1 

Kansas 

'.318 

26 

27 

2 66 

3.93 

1.01 

.07 

.02 

. 19 

1. 4.1 

4.22 

1. 64 

15. 17 

.66 

11 51 

.54 

Kentucky 

41 

9 

26 

3. 13 

5.(V> 

2. 47 

.58 

1. 05 

.42 

1.31 

5. 85 

2. 72 

22 59 

2.57 

20.02 

.77 

Tennessee 

39 

12 

22 

3.83 

4. 01 

1.41 

.31 

1. J1 

.47 

]. 52 

5. 32 

2 41 

20. 39 

1. 3f 

19. 04 

.87 

Alabama. 

83 

10 

21 

3. 141 

4. 10 

1.56 

.29 

1.65 

.60 

1. 79 

4. 16 

1.85 

19. 14 

1. 30 

17.84 

.85 

Mississippi 

36 

10 

22 

3. 07 

4. 40 

1. 71 

.(Ki! 

.78 

1 .56 

1. 60 

5 30 

2 34 

19. 91 

1. 11 

18.80 

.85 

Texas 

32 

35 

IS 

2. 72 

2.81 

1. 00 

.25 



1. 50 

4. 12 

1. 72 

1172 

.52 

1120 

.79 

Oklahoma 

77 

27 

25 

2 77; 

4. 24 

1.04 

.10 


. 11 

1 41 

3. 07 

1.58 

14. 32 

.01 

13.71 

.56 

Arkansas 

36 

J9 

21 

2 96 

4.33 

2 25 

.28 

”.*51 

.2(i 

1. 49 

3. 50 

2.24 

17.82 

1. 52 

! 16.30 

.78 

Montana. 

54 

25 

24* 

4. 12 

3. 47 

1.30 

.69 

.01 

.47 

I. 05 

3. 26 

1. 5C 

15. 87 

.72 

1 15.15 

.63 

VVyommg 

20 

16 

32 

5. 13 

4.71 

3. 25 

1.95 



l.M 

2. 55 

2 67 

21.70 

2. 37 

19.33 

.60 

Colorado 

27 

16 

34 

4. 05 

5.17 

2.04 

2 21 



.41 

1. 59 

6. 65 

4.06 

26.18 

1. 13 

25. 06 

.74 

Utah 

27 

9 

53 

5.44 

8,59 

2 41 

3.69 


2 85 

2 19 

14.28 

3. 41 

42.86 

1. 63 

4123 

.78 

Idaho 

12 

10 

44 

3. 95 

6. 2.5 

2 29 

1.64 


.25 

1. 46 

7. 85 

2 71 

26. 40 

.92 

25.48 

. 58 

Washington 

47 

50 

51 

4.74 

6.41 

1.90 

.40 

.20 

-54 

1. 86 

9. 56 

3. 61 j 

29. 25 

1.88 

27.37 

.54 

Oregon 

21 

33 

37 

4. 47 

4.83 

1.08 

.54 

.10 

.42 

1.68 

7. 50 

3. 371 

23. 99 

1. 12 

22.87 

.62 

California 

16 

64 

37 

3. 70 

5 18 

2.01 

.47 


,30 

2 33 

5. 98 

2 94! 

22.91 

3. 09 

19. 82 

.54 

Total 3.. 

4675 

2«1 

37 

.3.61 

4.68 

1.44 

.25 

.66 

.63 

1. 46j 

5.77 

2 49I 

1 

20.99 

1.98 

19. 01 

.51 


Division of Farm ManaKemeut and (^osts. From returns to mail InQuiry sent to crop re[X»rter'?, Figures 
for 1923 and 192^ see Agriculture Yearbooks, 1924, p. 1138, and 1925, p. 1334. 

1 Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment, and materia^, 

^ Sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of iinploiuents, use of storage buildings, and overnead 
3 The total includes 18 records from the following States in which there were not enough reports to show 
State averages: New ilampshire, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
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Table 516. — OaU: Comparative production costs and yieldSy by Statesj 19^3^ 

and 1925 


. Averages for farms reporting 


Net cost per acre Yield per acre 


I Average yields per acre * 



Maine 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

We^ Virginia -- 
North Carolina- 
South Carolina. 


\Do118]D611s.\DoIU.\DoUs.\DqU 8.\ Dolls.] Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 


Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kanf5as 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


0.82 0.95 0.09 39.20 39.73 37.12 

.81 .84 . 73 36.67 36.91 31.36 

.63 . 63 . 62 26.23 25.69 27.49 

.66 . 65 . 59 20.04 22.92 18.27 

.05 . 55 . 58 22.20 22,70 23.37 

.58 . 62 . 65 20.38 22.28 22.64 

.70 . 66 . 79 19.62 18.60 22.07 

.83 . 73 . 69 22.31 22.52 2119 

.79 . 87 . 81 21.28 20.97 21.90 

.68 . 76 . 82 19.79 21.21 22.12 

.72 . 76 . 78 16.53 16.63 17.83 

.51 .42 . 42 19.95 20.22 19.86 

.49 ,42 .46 16.04 17.07 15.78 

.41 .40 .45 15.88 16.83 16.54 

.60 .45 .65 19.68 20.82 20.78 

.51 .49 . 45 19,99 20.49 21.91 

.42 .40 .38 17.14 18.26 17.73 

.43 .43 .43 17.23 18.77 18.84 

.65 .65 .52 14.84 15.48 15.00 

.44 . 38 . 43 11.55 13.67 13.66 

,41 .38 ,41 15.01 14.37 14.76 

.41 .60 .53 14.90 16. 12 14.75 

.47 . 54 . 54 14.57 15.65 14.51 

.81 .70 .83 17.90 17.57 21.69 

.75 . 69 . 87 17.21 18.61 19.041 


37 45 

38 40 

36 30 

32 30 

36 36 


Alabama... 
Mississippi - 

Texas.- 

Oklahoma,. 

Arkansas... 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Me<ico- 
Utah 


Idaho 66 

Washington 51 

Oregon .64 

California 67 . 


.85 15.05 16,42 17.84 
.86 16.751 16.99 18.80 
.79 15. 84 f 16.41 14.20 
.56 13.12 14,55 13.71 
.78 16.87 14.57 16.30 

.63 16.44 15.76 15.16 
.60 17 74 17.76 19.33 
.74 22.68 22.04 25.05 

... 18.82.,- 

.78 37.11 35.78 41.23 

.68 28.07 24.98 26.48 
.54 29.49 26.37 27.37 
. 62 26 97 23. 65 22. 87 
.54 19.84 19.82 


33 30 

34 31 

32 26 

20 24 . 


46 36 

67 40 

39 31 

32 24 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry seat to crop reiwrters. 

1 State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the 
Agriculture Yearl^kSi carried to nearest whole number. 
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Table Bll.—Oais: Cost of production, by yield groups, mS 



1 Number of reports 

a 

|§ 

t-4 

K 



Gros.s cost per acre 



1 

01 

Net cost 

Yield group (bushels 
per acre) 

§ Lh 

1 

£ g 

I Average yieh 
[ acre 

1 Prepare and 
' plant 

Harvest * 

Market 

Miscellaneous 
labor * 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

Land rent j 

1. 

0 

S -e 
11 

< 

Total 

Credit per 
(straw) 

Per acre 

Per bushel 

All States: 

17 and under 

423 

Acres 

20 

Bu. 

11 

$3. 16 

$3. 15 

$0.82 

$0.23 

$0.81 

$1. 35 

$3. 85 

$1. 8,5 

$15.22 

$0. 92 

$14. 30 

$1.30 

1 8 to 22- 

457 

24 

20 

3. 15 

3.60 

1.06 

.23 

.93 

1.37 

4. 38 

1.96 

If). 68 

1. 28 

15. 40 

- 77 

23 to 27 

387 

26 

25 

3.29 

3. 77 

1. 15 

.21 

1. 12 

1. 39 

4. 60 

2.00 

17. .53 

1.46 

' 16.07 

.64 

28 to 32 

644 

29 

30 

3. 32 

4. 18 

1.20 

.19 

1.14 

1.41 

5. 18 

2. 10 

18. 72 

1.71 

17.01 

. 67 

33 to 37 

393 

28 

35 

3. 74 

4.59 

1.3G 

,24 

1.26 

1.44 

6.22 

2.40 

2a 25 

2.04 

18.21 

. 52 

38 to 42 

826 

27 

40 

3. 76 

4.90 

1.49 

.24 

1. 01 

1. 51 

6. 07 

2.79 

22. 37 

2.27 

20.10 

.50 

43 to 47 

273 

29 

45 

3. 72 

6.07 

1.52 

.23 

1. 52 

1.49 

6 39 

2. 50 

22. 44 

2 2.5 

20.19 

.46 

48 to 62 

631 

29 

60 

4. 01 

6. 65 

1.68 

.30 

1.48 

1.53 

6.83 

2 95 

24.33 

2.48 

1 21.86 

.44 

63 to 57 

152 

32 

55 

3. 87 

5. 18 

1.81 

.26 

1.70 

1. 54 

6.99 

3. 10 

24.45 

1 2.84 

: 21.61 

,39 

58 to 62 

262 

27 

fiO 

3.80 

5.62 

1.81 

.30 

1.08 

1 49 

7.13 

2 89 

24.12 

; 2.33 

: 21.79 

.36 

63 and over 

227 

24 

72 

4. 30 

6. 75 

2.08 

.51 

1. 49 

1. 69 

' 8.25 

3.26 

28 33 

1 3.06 

; 25.27 

.35 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. Fig- 
ures tor 1923 and 1924, see Agriculture Yearbooks, 1924, p. 1137, and 1925, p. 1335. 

* Threshing is included under hai vesting. 

* Includes misoellaneous labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment, and material. 

* Sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and overhead. 


Table 518 . — Potatoes: Cost of production, 1925 


State groups 

Number of reports. 

Average acreage in 
potatoes per farm | 

Average Aueld per 
acre 

Gross cost i)er acre 

Credit per acre fculls) i 

I 

Net cost 

Prepare and 
plant 

Cultivate 

Harvest 

Market 

3 

o 

<=• u 

P 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

Land rent 

it 

ss 

Total 

Per acre 

Per bushel 



Acres 

Bu 

Dlls. 

Dlh 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Dlls. 

Northeastern 3._. 

328 

S 

149 

12. 56 

7. 05 

14.94 

12 97 

6. 04 

25. 71 

14.22 

8.89 

7.19 

108. 67 

0- 69 

107.88 

0.72 

Eastern C._ 

130 

5 

100 

9. 81 

5. 78 

9. 66 

8 55 

1. 66 

14. 9.5 

14 48 

9.19 

4 99 

78.97 

.46 

78. 51 

.79 

Southeastern ^ 

49 

8 

83 

8. 37! 

4.49 

7.13 

5. 15 

1.29 

18 64 

15.21 

6 . 2:1 

5. 66 

72. 17 

.20 

71.97 

.87 

('entral ^ 

251 

4 

96 

7. 78 

4. 37 

9. 64 

6. 76 

1.75 

5 83 

Jl 1.5 

7 62 

?. 14 

.58. 04 

.04 

58. 00 

.60 

North Central 7-- 

423 

6! 

106 

7. 47 

3.93 

9. 80 

7. 62 

2.29 

6 51 

7 68 

5. 97 

3. 77 

54. 94 

.18 

54. 76 

.52 

West South Cen- 

















tral ® 

32 


93 

8. 81 

4. 08 

8.86 

6 38 

2.18 

10.7,5 

16 73 

5. 97 

4 55 

> 6a 31 


1 68.31 

.73 

Western ® 

101 

io| 

156 

10. 07 

5. 05 

14. 74 

13. 39 

3. 78 

5. 95 

14. 92 

1 

13. 17 

10,13 

91.20 

.63 

90.57 

.58 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 


, New Jersey, 

^°^Mw^y^?d,^Virginia West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

6 South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississiiipi. 

« Ohio, Indiana, Ilhnois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

7 Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. North Dakota, and bouth Dakota. 

» MontamC* W^o^ng^,^ Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 

and Califorma. 



ms TEAKBOOK OF AC^^CULTURE, 192S 

Tablb 519.— Potatoea; Comparaiwe prodtscHoH coats, State ffroupe, in 19BS, 

19S4, and 19S6 


State groups 

tNumber of reports 

Net cost imr acre 

Net cost per bushel 

Yield per acre 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 




1923 

1924 

1926 

Northoastem * 

674 

431 

329 

Doils. 

105.50 

Doth. 

99.64 

DotU. 

107.88 

mu. 

0.G2 

mu. 

0.58 

Dolls. 
0. 72 

jBiw. 

170 

l-BziS. 

17J 

Bils. 

149 

ISaistern * 

231 

167 


KiZia 

82.06 

78. 51 

.69 

.67 

.79 

116 

123 

100 

Southeastern » 

112 

63 

49 

75.66 


71.97 

.78 

.82 

.87 

mm 

98 

83 

Contra! ^ 

407 

212 

261 

62.48 

66.09 

68.00 

.62 

.61 

.60 

101 

111 

96 

North Central » 

9C4 


423 

61.34 

47.10 

64.76 

.44 

.38 

.52 

116 

125 


West South Central • 

8fi 

37 

32 

64.76 

61.58 

68.31 

.67 


.73 

82 

76 

93 

Western » 

321 

181 

101 

68.93 

67.83 

90.67 

.46 

.47 

.68 

149 

144 

m 


Division o( Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mafl Inquiry sent to crop reportera. 

1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and PennsyWasia. 

1 Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina. Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

» South Carolina, Gktorgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri. Kansas, and Nebraska. 

» Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

6 Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, ana Arkansas. 

7 Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mciioo, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 


Table 520. — Cotton: Cost of production, by yield groups, 19^5 


Yield group 
(pounds of lint 
per acre) 

Number of reports 

Average acreage in 
cotton per farm 

.9 

0 

li 

1 

j Gross cost per acre 

Credit per acre (cot- 
tonseed) 

Net cost 
of lint 

Prepare and 
plant 

Cultivate 

Harvest and 
market 

Miscellaneous 
labor 1 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

pees 

tt) 

0 

Land rent 

Miscellaneous 
costs • 

Total 

Per acre 

Per pound 



Acres 

Lbs 

Dolls\ 

DoHs 

Dolls 

Dolls 

Dolls 


J 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU 

DoU 

DolU 

DolU 

CO and under 

47' 

52 

34 ' 

3. 94 ' 

6. 46 

4.06 

0. 53 

2. 96 

1.24 

0 56 

5. 43 

2. 12 

26.30 

2.04 

21. 26 

0.71 

61 to 100 

7» 

60 

89 

4. W 

6. 74 

5.34 

1.06 

4.62! 

1.21! 

1, 19 

4.71 

2,82 

30. r^s 

2. 75 

27.83 

.31 

101 to 140 

112 

43 

126 

4. 46 

5.60 

6.64 

.68 

2.79 

bill 

1.68 

4.63 

2. 

29.72 

3.30 

36.42 

.21 

141 to 180 

207 

48 

162 

4. 47 

6.01 

7.66 

.71 

4.62 

1.27 

1.88 

6.15 

2.05 

34.42 

4.71 

29. 71 

.18 

181 to 220 

187 

46 

202 

4.44 

6.32 

813 

.76 

5.69 

1.24 

2.25 

6.42 

3. 10 

37. 35 

6.01 

31. 34 

. 16 

221 to 300... 

277 

62 

■246 

4.63 

6:46 

9.78 

.88 

5.30 

1.S3 

2.78 

6.14 

2.8,5 

48 34 

7. id 

33. 14 

. 13 

201 to 300 

158 

44 

292 

4. 70 

7.(K) 

10.87 

.81 

6.38 

1.3^1 

3. 151 

6.06 

3. 07 

43. 37 

7. 52i 

35.85 

.12 

301 to 340 

64 

64 

1 326 

4.90 

6.96 

12.83 

.95 

5.64 

1.47 

4.12 

8. 03 

2.65 

47. 55 

8. 92: 

38.63 

. 12 

341 to 380 

70 

44 

366 

5.78 

832 

13.40 

.64 

I 7.07 

1 1.40 

4.16 

7.84 

3.85 

52.55 

8.48! 

41.07 

. 12 

381 to 420 

79 

69 

400 

5.61 

7. 36 

14.07 

.76 

1 6.61 

1.41 

4.61 

7. 76 

' 2.77 

50.96 

9.63! 

41.33 

! .10 

421 to 460 

39 

49 

446 

682 

8. 16 

16.11 

i 1.00 

1 9.59 

1.44 

6.17 

7.96 

1 4.89 

61.14 

dl.42j 

4a 72 

i .11 

461 to 500 

66 

37 

496 

5.58 

8.08 

15.11 

.78 

: 7.23 

1,36 

6.08 

8. 97 

2.81 

56.00 

111.701 

44.30 

,09 

601 and over 

31 

30 

600 

6.81 

8.26 

17.25 

1 

.31 

1 8 38 

1 

1.43 

6.57j 

8.09 

3.75 

t 

58. 45 

11.54 

46.91 

1 .os 


Division of Farm Management and Costs. From returns to mall inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and wat«c, dusting, and dusting material. 

3 Includes picking sacks and sheets, cr(^ insurauoe, use of implMBeixts, use of storage buildioga, and 
overhead. 












MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1219 

Taka 521. Cfop%: Averagt weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheai, ocUs. 
and barley, United Stales, 1909-1926 


Yoer 

Weight 

sr measured bushel i 

Year 

Weight per measured bushel* 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

1909 

Pounds 

87.9 

Pounds 

32.7 

Founds 

191S 

Pounds 
58. 8 
56. 3 

Pounds 
33. 2 
3t. 1 

Pounds 

40 9 
45. 2 

1910 - 

58. 5 

32. 7 

46.9 

1919 

1911 

67.8 ! 

31.1 

46.0 

1920 

57. 4 

33. 1 

40.0 
41 4 

1912 

68.3 

33.0 

46.8 

1921 

67. 0 

28. 3 

1913 

68.7 

32. 1 

46. 5 

1922 - 

57.7 

32.0 

4(6.2 

45.3 

1914 

88.0 

21. 6 i 

40. 2 

1923 

57. 4 

32. 1 

1915 

67.9 

33.0 1 

47.4 

1921 

58. 9 

33. 4 

47.0 

1916 

67. 1 

31.2 

45. 2 

1925 

68.3 

32.9 

45.0 

1917 

58.5 

33.4 

46.6 

1920 

59. 1 

30.9 

45.9 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by <TOp reporters on November 1. 
1 Standard weights: Wheat, 60 lbs,; oats, 32 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs 


FARM PRICES 

Table 522. — Esiimated prices of agricultural products received by producers, 
weighted by crop years, 1008-1925 


Q rains and seeds 


Year 

Wheat, 

year 

niiig 
July 1 

Coni, 
year 
bogin- 
mug 
Nov. 1 

Oats, 
year 
begm- 
lung 
Aug. 1 

Bar- 
ley, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug. 1 

Rye, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1 

Buck- 
wheat, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Sept. 1 

Fla.v- 
seod, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Sept. 1 

Soy 
beans, 
year 
ban- 
ning 
Oct. 1 

Cow- 
peiis, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug. 1 

Clover 
seed, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Sept. 1 

Tun- 
othy 
aceci , 
yeai 
begin- 
ning 
Aug. 1 

(’ot- 
ton- 
.seed, 
year 
begiTi- 
ning 
Aug. 1 


Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Doas. 

Polls. 

Dolls. 


p. hu. 

p. bu. 

p. ba. 

p. bu. 

p. bu. 

p. hu. 

p. bu. 

p. hu. 

p. bu. 

p. bu. 

p. ha. 

p. ton 


94 8 

60 9 

49 3 

57 . 0 

74. 5 

77.3 

117.3 









43 2 

55 0 

74.0 

72.1 

148.6 






1910 

91.7 

63.6 

30.2 

00.8 

73.4 

67.5 

229.8 



kao 

4.28 

25. 80 

1911 

88.3 

08.8 

40. 1 

81.9 

81.0 

75.4 

195.8 



11.25 

0. .87 

17.08 


83 3 

56. 7 

34. 9 

5Z7 

68.7 

68.3 

127.4 



9.71 

2.01 

19. 10 

3913 ‘ 

79.3 i 

71.8 : 

.38.9 

53.0 

62.9 

76.6 

123.9 

175.6 i 


7. 75 1 

2. 13 

22.39 

7914 

99. 4 

71. 4 

44. 9 

64.8 

8:1.3 

81.1 

131.0 

218.0 


8. 41 

2. 49 

lb. 50 

191.5 

98. 2 

09. 0 

39.3 

53.8 

85.0 : 

81.5 

169.6 

210.6 

151.9 

9.98 

289 

32. 65 

J910 

144.4 

119.0 

61.4 

s;i.4 

113.0 j 

126.5 , 

233.8 

215.6 

189.7 

9.54 

2.42 

49. 13 

1917 

205. 8 

148. 1 

72.1 

122. .5 

170. 4 

167. 1 

315. 9 

305. 4 

236,2 

14. 48 

3. .50 

i 66. 15 

1918 

200. 3 

153. 1 

70. 1 

100.0 

152.1 

104.7 

374. 2 

;i23. 2 

2,54. 3 

21.01 

4. 19 

65. 23 

1919 

218. 6 

161. 5 

80.3 

124.9 

140. 9 

159.2 

427.0 

344. 0 

319.4 

28. U 

4,98 

67, 27 

1920 

182.0 

62l 1 

61. 1 

70.7 

148.2 

120.8 

217.6 

279.9 

273.8 

11.81 

3.29 

22.95 

K>2I 

104. 4 

64. 3 

33 4 

48.4 

86.9 

89.1 

171.0 

210.6 

190.7 

11. 14 

2.04 

29.72 

1922 

98. 0 

76. 7 

39.0 

51.8 

68.1 

89.9 

209.5 

200.0 

172.8 

10. 71 

2.60 

31. 70 

1923 

92. 4 

84.0 

42.6 

60.8 1 

69.4 

9fi.3 

212 3 

.212. i 

213. 0 

12.38 

3. 19 

42.23 

1924 

127. 8 

106. 8 

48.3 

77. 1 

90.3 

108. 0 

1 220.7 

229.4 

272.7 

15. 35 

3. 11 

34. 08 

1925 

145,' 9 

m.9 

38.8 

58.7 

83.1 

87.5 

224.7 

222.8 

309. 1 

15.87 

3.:» 

30.82 
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Table 622.— prices of agricultural products received by producers^ 
weighted by crop years, 1908-19$6 — Continued 


Fruits and vegetables 


Year 

Apples, 
year be- 
ginning 
June 1 

Peaches, 
year be- 
1 ginning 
June 1 

Pears, 

year 

ginning 

Aug. 1 

Potatoes, 
year be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Sweet 
potatoes, 
year be- 
ginning 
Julyl 


Ct8. p. hu. 

Cts. p. bu. 

Cts. p. bu. 

Cts. p. bu. 

Cts. p. bu. 

lfi08.,. - - 

1G09 - 



79.0 

67.9 


88.1 

113.3 

100.9 

61.3 

78.7 


76.6 

138.2 

109.4 

99.6 

92.2 

1912 

66.8 

111.2 

100.4 

66.6 

85.6 


93.0 

131.3 

111.2 

70.6 

84.0 

1914 

62.7 

108.7 

93.7 

68.0 

84.6 


71.0 

88.2 

82.6 

70.8 

76.4 


90.7 

115.0 

104.8- 

166.3 

92.9 

1917-.- - 

113.6 

148 0 

127.4 

122.6 

122.3 


137.6 

176.6 

161. 1 

125.6 

150.0 

1919 

186.1 

200.9 

185.7 

223.8 

161.7 

1920 - - 

133.8 

228.9 

m.i 

131.6 

144.8 


196. 2 

213. 5 

172.2 

121.3 

110.9 


109.4 

162.3 

139.7 

73.9 

97.4 

1923 - - - 

117.4 

176 8 

166. .5 

94.2 

121.7 

1924 

122.1 

153.7 

165.4 

76.6 

152.4 

1925 

127.0 

178.4 

168.2 

183.6 

166.9 


Year 

Hay crops i 

Other commodities 

Hny (di 
loose), 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1 

Timothy 
hay, year 
be 4 (iniiing 
July 1 

Clover 
hay, year 
beginning 
July 1 

i 

Alfalfa 
hay, year 
bcgiiiningi 
Julyl 

Prairie 
hay, year 
beginning 
July 1 

Cotton 
(lint), 
year be- 
ginning 
Aug. 1 

Peanuts, 
year be- 
ginning 
Nov. 1 


Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars j 

Dollars ' 

Dollars 

i 

Cents per 

Cents per 


per ion i 

per ton 

per ton \ 

per ton 

per ton 

pound 

pound 

1908 

0.47 j 





0.0 


1909--- 

10.58 





13.6 


1910 

11.64 



1 

1 

14.0 

4.6 

1911 

14. 36 





9.6 

4.4 

1912 

11. 17 






11.6 

4.6 

1913 

11.49 





12.5 

4,6 

1914 

10. 92 

13. 87 

1 izm 

9. 12 

7. 69 

7.4 

4.4 

1916_. 

10.34 

13.00 

i 11.29 

i 9 39 

7 13 

11.2 

4.3 

1916 

11.21 

12.83 

1 11. 33 

1 

12.76 

8. 61 

17.3 

4.8 

1917 

16.60 

1 18. 67 

! 17. 21 

18, 42 

13. 31 

27. 1 

7.1 

1918 

19.88 

! 22. 66 

20.93 

20.35 

16.03 

28.8 

6.5 

1919 

21.. 34 

: 25. 13 

23.69 

1 22. 70 

16. 78 

35.2 

9.2 

1920 

16. 51 

20.64 

19.48 

15.96 

10.94 

15.8 

4.7 

1921 

11.83 

14.82 

H. 15 

10.58 

7.02 

17.0 

3.7 

1922 

11.68 

14. 18 

13.03 

12.82 

8,79 

22 8 

6.6 

1923 

12 93 

16. 63 

16.14 

13.54 

8.92 

28.7 

6.6 

1924 

12. 76 

14.80 

13.48 

13. 81 

8.70 

22.9 

6.7 

1926 

12. 77 

15.40 

14. 52 

13. 62 

9.36 

19.6 

4.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 





fSAiBCKiiK Of AesRKcmvrma^ ta^ 

Tablx 524. — fndex' mcmben of farm Tgricett I'dld-tBBB 

[August, 1909-July, 1914-lOOJ 


Year 

Girabtt 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unelas- 
si fled 

All 

groups 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

loa 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

m 

103 

96 

1912 

106 

no 

95 

103 

87 

106 


1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

108 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

100 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

106 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

1919 - 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

1920 - 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

166 

94 

124 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

136 

1924 

129 

124 

100 

137 

211 

100 

134 

1925 

156 

100 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

1920 1 

1 129 

U89 

146 

141 

122 

88 

136 

1924 








January 

110 

118 

101 

165 

256 

99 

137 

February 

113 

123 

102 

152 

247 

98 

136 

March 

114 

123 

104 

136 

219 

99 

131 

April 

113 

128 

106 

126 

226 

98 

J30 

May 

114 

1^ 

107 

123 

222 

94 

129 

June - 

116 

146 

105 

123 

219 

95 

130 

July 

130 

142 

103 

122 

215 

101 

132 

August 

141 

138 

116 

123 

210 

103 

139 

September - 

140 

113 

115 

133 

175 

100 

132 

October. - 

150 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

November 

147 

108 

116 

150 

179 

106 

137 

Dccoinber 

155 

no 

113 

168 

176 

102 

139 

1926 








Januaiy 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

February 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

March 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

151 

April 

152 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

May 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

146 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

149 

August. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

September... 

m 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

October 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143 

November 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

144 

December 

140 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

1926 1 








January 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

February 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

March 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

April 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

May 

101 

240 

148 

J3L 

130 

82 

139 

June 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

July 

125 

195 

152 

131 

126 

86 

136 

August 

128 

166 

144 

130 

130 

89 

133 

Septcmt>er 

121 

136 

m 

139 

134 

93 

134 

October 

123 

136 

148 

144 

94 

97 

130 

November 

12! 

142 

142 

157 

88 

97 

130 

December 

120 

137 

340 

Ml 

81 

91 

127 


Division of Statistical and Ilistarical Rasoarch. The coiuraodltias, by guoups, are as follows: Grains— 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, kafir; fruits and vegetables— apples, oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; meat animals— beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs; dairy and poultry 
products— chickens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butterfast, and cream), milk; cotton and cottonseed; 
unclassified— horses (represents horses and mufes), hay, flax, tobacco^ wool. 

1 Kafir, onions, and cabbage omitted. 
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ml 


Taw* of ^oUsale price*, l» ctoum of 

States, 1909-1926 

[Y«ar 


cowimoutties, C/mf«d 


Year 

FaTm 

prod- 

ticts 

Foods 

Cbths 

and 

cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

19® 

97 

97 

98 

84 

isaa 

103 

101 

100 

78 

1911 

93 

97 

96 

76 

1942 

101 

104 

97 

84 

1912 

100 

100 

400 

100 

19U, 

103 

102 

98 

98 

1915 

104 

106 

98 

88 

1916 

123 

121 

127 

126 

1917 

190 

167 

175 

160 

1948 

218 

188 

228 

170 

1919 

231 

207 

253 

181 

1920 - 

218 

220 

295 

241 

1921 

124 

144 

180 

199 

1982 

133 

138 

181 

218 

1923 

141 

144 

200 

186 

1924 

U3 

144 

191 

170 

1925. -- 

158 

1.58 

190 

176 

1926 

142 

153 

176 

180 


nnd 

metal 

prod- 

ucts 


94 

89 

99 

KHi 

85 

99 

162 

231 

187 

W2 


192 


Build- 1 

ing 

mate- 

rials 

Chom- : 
icals 
and 
drugs 

House- 
fur- 
nishing 
goods 1 

Mis- ^ 

coUa- 

neous 

AH 

com- 

modi- 

ties 

95 

1 100 


130 

97 

98 

102 

96 

161 

101 

98 

102 

93 

111 

93 

99 

101 ! 

94 

110 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

92 

101 

100 

95 

OS 

94 

134 

100 

96 

101 

120 

181 

106 

121 

127 

157 

202 

125 

148 

177 

172 

215 

153 

166 

194 

201 

169 

184 

175 

308 

264 

200 

".>4 

196 

226 

165 

136 

195 

128 

147 

168 

124 

176 

117 

149 

180 

131 

183 

123 

154 

175 

130 

173 

117 

160 

1 175 

134 

169 

136 

159 

173 

131 

162 

124 

151 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Cainpilod from Bureau of Labor StaUsUcs reports. 


Table 52G . — Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm producls, UnitcAi States, 

1909-1926 


[Year 1913-1(K)] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June 

1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

1990 

91 

93 

93 

96 

99 

99 

99 

97 

99 

101 

104 

307 

97 

1910 

J06 

KM) 

108 

105 

103 

102 

104 

105 

103 

101 

97 

97 

103 

1911 

96 

91 

89 

88 

88 

90 

93 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

93 

1912 1. 

90 

97 

99 

103 

105 

101 

101 

103 

104 

104 

103 

101 

101 

1913 

98 

98 

98 

99 

97 

98 

99 

100 

103 

103 

103 

103 

190 

1914... 

103 

103 

102 

102 

101 

101 

103 

106 

106 

101 

102 

101 

168 

1916- 

104 

105 

104 

104 

105 

101 

104 

103 

101 

106 

104 

105 

104 

1916 1 

no 

no 

in 1 

113 

115 

114 

117 i 

125 1 

13! 

136 

147 

146 

123 

1917- 

152 

157 

160 

184 

196 

195 

196 

202 

202 

207 

212 

207 

190 

1918 

211 

211 

311 

213 

209 

210 

217 

227 

234 

225 

225 

227 

210 

1919 

224 

2J6 

224 

230 

234 

226 

241 

212 

225 

227 

237 

: 242 

231 

1930 

247 

2:17 

237 

243 

241 

237 

233 

218 

210 

187 

173 

152 

218 

1921 

143 

133 

127 

117 

IIH 

114 

119 

123 

121 

124 

rii 

120 

i 194 

1922 

122 

131 

1.30 

129 

132 

131 

135 

131 

133 

138 

143 

145 

183 

1923 

143 

142 

143 

141 

139 

138 

135 

139 

144 

144 

146 

145 

141 

1924 

144 

143 

137 

139 

136 

134 

141 

145 

143 

149 

150 

167 

143 

1926 

103 

162 

161 

153 

162 

155 

162 

363 

160 

155 

- 154 

152 

168 

1926 

162 j 

160 

144 

145 

144 

144 

14J 

138 

141 

139 

135 

136 

1 

142 


EWvision of Crop aad Livestock Kstimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics rsports. 
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Table 627 . — Index numbers of wholesale prices of aU commodities, United StdUe, 

1909-1926 

[Year 1913-1001 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

93 

93 

94 

96 

97 

97 

97 

98 

99 

101 

102 

108 

97 

1910 

102 

102 

106 

105 

103 

102 

102 

102 

100 

97 

95 

96 

101 

1911 

95 

92 

93 

91 

90 

90 

92 

04 

96 

96 

96 

94 

93 

1912 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

99 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

100 

1914 

98 

99 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

97 

98 

1916 

98 

90 

99 

90 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

102 

104 

108 

101 

1916 

113 

116 

119 

121 

122 

123 

123 

126 

130 

136 

146 

149 

127 

1917 — . 

153 

157 

162 

173 

183 

186 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

1918 

184 

186 

187 

190 

190 

191 

196 

200 

204 

202 

203 

202 

194 

1919 

199 

193 

196 

199 

202 

203 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

223 

206 

1920 

233 

232 

234 1 

246 

247 

243 

241 

231 

226 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1921 

170 

160 

166 1 

148 

146 

142 

141 

142 

141 

142 

141 

140 

147 

1922 

138 

141 

142 

143 

148 

160 

166 

166 

163 

164 

166 

156 

149 

1923- 

166 

167 

169 

159 

156 

163 

161 

150 

164 

153 

162 

161 

154 

1924 

151 

162 

160 

148 

147 

145 

147 

150 

149 

162 

163 

167 

160 

3926 

160 

161 

161 

166 

166 

167 

leo 

160 

160 

168 

158 

166 

159 

1926 

156 1 

156 

162 

151 

152 

152 

151 1 

149 

150 

150 

148 

147 

151 


Division o( Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 528 . — Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodities. United 

Slates, 1910-1926 i 

[1910-1914=1001 


Calen«lar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug.' 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

106 

104 

108 

106 

104 j 

103 

104 

106 

103 

100 

97 

97 

103 

1911 

96 

92 

90 1 

88 

89 

90 

02 

96 

97 

98 

98 

96 

04 

1912 

98 

98 

99 

103 

104 

101 1 

101 

102 

103 i 

103 

102 

100 

101 

1913 

97 

97 

98 

99 

97 

98 i 

100 

101 

103 ! 

102 

102 

100 

09 

1914 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 i 

101 

109 

109 

103 

103 

102 

102 

1916 

104 

107 

105 

106 

107 

103 

106 

ia3 

100 

104 

103 

106 

104 

19]6. 

108 

109 

no 

113 

114 

114 

116 

123 

128 

134 

142 

138 

121 

1917 

143 

148 

156 

174 

187 

184 

184 

101 

192 

106 

199 

197 

179 

1918 

198 

200 

200 

203 

200 

201 

206 

213 

220 

216 

217 

218 

208 

1919 

216 

209 

217 

224 

227 

219 

227 

228 

210 

216 

223 

231 

221 

1920 

239 

230 

231 

244 

248 

245 

240 

223 

216 

194 

180 

! 168 

221 

1921 

161 

142 

HI 

132 

129 

126 

130 

133 

133 

130 

127 

126 

133 

1922 

124 

132 

136 

136 

138 

137 

140 

136 

136 

139 

142 

144 

136 

1923 

141 

142 

144 

144 

142 

141 

138 

139 

146 

147 

146 

146 

143 

1924 

144 

143 

140 

139 

138 

i 136 

141 

147 

146 

161 

160 

1 166 

144 

1926 

161 

169 

162 

166 

164 

167 

161 

162 

162 

166 

156 

163 

168 

1926 

1{>3 

151 

147 

148 

148 

150 

147 

144 

140 

144 

140 

141 

147 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

I Commodities originating on United States farms. Includes (1) farm products group, excepting hides 
and skins; (2) the food group, excepting cocoa beans, coffee, copra, fish, pepper, salt, tea, and coconut 
oil; (3) bran, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and mill-feed middlings. 
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Table 529. Index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodHUe, 

United States, 1910-1926 ^ * 


tl9l0~19U»100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

1911 

1912 

103 

97 

96 

103 

97 

96 

104 

99 

97 

107 

97 

100 

106 

96 

100 

104 

94 

100 

103 

94 

100 

102 

95 

101 

100 

96 

102 

98 

94 

103 

97 

94 

103 

08 

94 

104 

103 

00 

100 

1913 

107 

107 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

101 

104 

1914 

100 

100 

101 

100 

98 

97 

96 

96 

97 

96 

94 

95 

07 

1015 - 

96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

106 

109 

i 115 

101 

1916- - 

122 1 

126 

132 

176 

134 

136 

137 

136 

135 

137 

143 

156 

166 

138 

1917 

170 

173 

179 

185 

195 

199 

190 

189 

175 

173 

174 

182 

1918 

177 

178 

180 

1K3 

186 

188 1 

192 

193 

195 

196 

196 

193 

188 

1919 

188 

184 

181 

179 

183 

194 

204 

211 

213 

215 

219 

224 

109 

1920 

236 

244 

247 

264 

254 

250 

251 

249 

246 

237 

221 

208 

241 

1921 

190 

185 

177 

17! 

168 

164 

159 

156 

166 

159 

161 

161 

167 

1922 

168 

166 

156 

156 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

175 

175 

163 

1923- 

177 

178 

179 

180 

17C 

172 

169 

167 

167 

165 

163 

162 

171 

1924 

164 

160 

166 

164 

162 

159 

168 

169 

168 

168 

160 

163 

162 

1926 

165 

167 

166 

162 

161 

163 

164 

164 

163 

164 

166 

165 

165 

1926 

165 

164 

162 

160 

160 

160 

159 

160 

161 

160 

161 

158 

161 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

JCommodities not originating on United States farms. Includes all commodities other than those in 
Table 628. 

PRICES, COST OF LIVING, AND WAGES 
Table 530 . — Index numbers of prices, cost of living, and wages, 1913-1926 

[1910-1914=1001 


Division of Statistical and Tlistoiical Koscarch, 
' Bureau of Agricultiirul Economic?, 



Farm 
prices, 
August, 
1909- 
Julv, 
J9J4-- 
100 1 






Earnings 

Calendar year 

Wliole- 
salc 
[ prices 
ail 

I 

i Retail 
prices, 22 
articles 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities) 

P'arm 
labor 1 

Union 
wages 
per liour 
May 15, 
1913 = 100* 

New 

York 

State 

factory 

worker^ 

June, 

1914=- 


commod- 
ities * 

of food 2 

1913 = 1008 








100 « 

1913 

100 

102 

103 

100 

104 

JOO 


1914 

102 

100 

106 

« 103 

101 

102 

• 100 

191.5 - 

100 

103 

104 

8 105 

102 

103 

101 

191(L- 

117 

129 

117 

8 118 

112 

107 

114 

191 7 

170 

180 

151 

8 M2 

140 

114 

129 

1918l. 

200 

198 

174 

8 174 

176 

133 

160 

1919. 

1920 

209 

205 

210 

2.30 

192 

210 

« 199 

8 200 

206 

2^)9 

155 

199 

185 

222 

1921 

116 

150 

158 

8 174 

150 

205 

203 

1922-- 

124 

135 

152 

146 

8 170 

146 

193 

197 

1923- 

1.56 

151 

8 173 

166 

211 

214 

1924 

131 

152 

150 

[ 8 172 

166 

228 

218 

1925 

147 

162 

IfiO 

8 17S 

168 

238 

223 

1926 

136 

1.54 

166 

8 17fi 

171 

250 

229 

1 

1926 1 






1 

229 

.Tiiniinry 

143 

1 59 

169 


i 159 


Fi' ry 

143 

140 

140 

15H 

16(1 




225 

TVT>ir(‘ii 

154 j 

165 




229 

\ I iri! 

151 1 

167 


r tou' 


227 

IVI D. V 

130 

139 

1.54 

106 


1 


220 


1.55 

165 

1 75 

1 


228 

J 1 1 1 

i:46 

1.53 1 

162 


! 174 


227 

August 

13.3 

152 

161 



- 


227 

231 


134 

153 

'63 




Of't.nl^or 

130 

130 

152 

151 

165 


176 


231 


167 




230 

U V l^ili IJL J 

December- 

1 07 

150 

167 

176 



232 







J 







* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Food (22 items prior to 1921; 43 from January, 1921); heat and light^ 
^ L- L time); rent (representative number of moderate-priced 


Items); clothing (about 75 items varying from time 

houses); furniture and household articles (28 items); and 42 miscellauooub articles. 

* Now York State Department of Labor 

* December. 

* June. 

29217® — YBK 1926 78 



£Bai irsASBOOK OF jkGsaiunL'mmi, 

Xmm HL — Avm>a0» «xf>tmliture per /•»»%, and per family pv^hasimy, far the 

various articles of household furmmiH^s emd. equipment purchased during one year 
by 1,S99 farm families of selected localities of OhiOy Kentucky ^ Missouri^ and 
Kansas, Owners and ienaniSy 19B9-SiS 


Hind of fumiBhinss or eaa^^eot 

Families purohas- 
iiog 

Average expendi- 
ture 

Per fam- 
ily jjur- 
ch^ng 

Per fam- 
ily 


Number 

JPer cent 

JMlare 

HoUmre 

Oauning oQulpment - - 

487 

37.6 

3.80 1 

1.46 

Gteaniag ©qiiipment: 





Brooms — - 

1,111 

85.6 

2. 70 

2.60 

Brusbes 

21d 

18.6 

2.30 

.40 

Vacuum doaners - 

94 

2.6 

1A70 

.46 

Fnrnishiags: 





Bedding - 

456 

36.1 

10.70 

8. SO 

CiirtaitLs and portieres 

410 

31.6 

6.40 

2.00 

FutTiiture„-> 

196 

15.0 

daoo 

S.60 

Floor covering— 





CarpoV-; 

29 

2.2 

13.80 

.30 

Linoleum 

m 

9.6 

16.60 

1 1.60 

Hugs - - - - 

199 

15.3 

30.90 

1 4.70 

Not specified - 

25 

1.9 

17.60 

.30 

IT oiisciioid linens 

503 

38. 7 

5.40 

2.10 

Lamps - - - 

J46 

11.2 

9.40 

1 1.00 

Musical instruments - 

63 

4.8 

65.60 

3.20 

Pictures and exmamonts - 

53 

4.1 

10. 10 

.40 

Tableware 

345 

20.0 

6.60 

1.60 

Window shades 

229 

‘ 17.6 

4.30 

.80 

Xitchen utensils 

481 

87.0 

4.70 

1.80 

Laundry oquipmout: 





Ironing boards 

10 

1.2 

3.30 

.04 

Irons . 

25 

1.9 

; 4.30 

. 10 

Tubs... 

10 

1.2 

1.30 

.02 

Washing machines 

73 

6.0 

30.30 

2.00 

Wringers.. - 

20 

2.0 

4. 40 

. 10 

Not specified 

18 

1.4 

4. 10 

.10 

Sewing eipilpinent: 





Cutting table 

3 

.2 

17.70 

.01 

Dress form 

22 

1.7 

1.20 

.02 

Sewing machine 

33 

2,5 

31.50 

‘ .80 

Miscellaneous: 





Electric appliances 

44 

3.4 

24.20 

1 .80 

Oas enginef! (portable) 

13 

1.0 

40. 30 

.40 

Stov(>s - - 

167 

12.9 

42.30 

6.40 

Trunks and suit cases 

0C» 

4.6 

8.T»0 

.40 

Other (including refrigerator).. 

45 

3.5 

5.80 

.20 

Sum of average ciponditure per family 





44.42 


Division ol Farm Population and Hural Life, 


Misciaj^NEOus agricultural statistics 
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Table 534 . — Average prevailing Jarm wage rates, by geographic divisiom * 


Basis of rate, year, and month 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

Per month with board: 

1910 

Dollars 
21. 47 

Dollars 
24. 11 

Dollars 

13.76 

Dollars 
15. 66 

Dollars 

32.41 

Dollars 

19.58 

19J5 

23.85 

26.23 

14.70 

16. 13 

33.61 

21.08 

1920 

52.37 

56.44 

34.88 

30.60 

73. 36 

47.24 

192J 

38. 36 

35.63 

21. 64 

22. 76 

47.75 

30.25 

■ 1922 

37. 57 

33.73 

21. 30 

22. 35 

40.22 

29.31 

1923 

43. 52 

38.63 

24. 39 

24. 56 

61.02 

33.09 

Oct. 1, 1922 

37.41 

34.49 

20.53 

21.48 

45. 61 

29.03 

Jan. 1, 192:j 

30. 86 

31. Cl 

20. 23 

21.48 

43. 65 

27. 87 

Apr. 1, 1923- - 

41. 77 

37.04 

22. 07 

22. 52 

46.43 

30.90 

July 1, 1923 

49.06 

40. 97 

21. 14 

24. 49 

66. 11 

34.64 

Oct. 1, 1923 

47.56 

40.14 

24.68 

25.26 

54.66 

34.66 

Jan. 1, 1924 

42. 51 

35.51 

24,09 

23. 78 

48. 77 

31. 55 

Apr 1, 1924 

45. 35 

39.08 

25.04 

24. 52 

49.06 

33.67 

July 1, 1924. 

40.04 

39. 71 

20.28 

25. 85 

60.00 

34. 34 

Oct. 1, 1924-. 

45.50 

40.04 

25. 40 

2(i. 24 

60.40 

34.38 

Jan. 1, 1925. 

41.38 

34.20 

24.89 

24.01 

46.64 

31.07 

Apr. 1, 1925 - 

45.03 

40.18 

25. 39 

24.79 

49. 85 

33.86 

July 1, 1925 

46. 35 

40. 72 

20. 38 

25. 76 

52. 92 

34. 94 

Oct. 1, 1925.. 

45. 29 

40.80 

20.20 

26. :i2 

52.02 

34,91 

Jan. 1, 1926 

43.20 

35.23 

25. 17 

24.27 

48. 05 

31. 82 

Apr. 1, 1926 

40. 20 

40:01 

26. 10 

24.84 

51.00 

34.38 

July 1, 1926 

48. 10 

42. 79 

20. 79 

20.07 

54. 90 

36. 10 

Oct. 1, 1926 

47.75 

41. 91 

26. 76 

27. 11 

63. 61 

36.00 

Jan. 1, 1927 

44.42 

37.12 

25.55 

24.72 

50.36 

32.94 

Per month, without hoard: 

1910 

32. 95 

33. 82 

19. 77 

22. 27 

46.03 

28.04 

1915 

35.00 

36. 25 

21. 06 

23.06 

48. 37 

29. 97 

1920 

7C. 18 

75. 50 

47. 37 

52. 07 

99. 81 

65.05 

1921 

57. 92 

49. 77 

31. 31 

33. 21 

08. 82 

43.58 

1922 . 

50. 51 

47. 31 

30. 71 

32. 16 

60. 98 

42.09 

1923 

03.54 

53.23 

34. 76 

35.06 

72.24 

46. 74 

OCL 1, 1922 

5.5. 41 

48. 29 

30 00 

30. 99 

67. 21 

41. 79 

Jan. 1, 192;i.,._ 

54. 74 

45. 27 

29.02 

3J.00 

64. 19 

40.60 

Ai)r. 1, 1923 

01. 32 

51. 34 

32. 32 

32. 9/ 

07. 46 

44.41 

July 1,' 1923 

70. 03 

50.37 

31. 12 

3*1. 91 

78. 08 

48.61 

Oct. 1, 192.1 

67.00 

55.06 

34. 72 

30. 38 

76.45 

48.42 

Jan. 1, 1924 

611.66 

54). 10 

34.52 

31. 75 

70.83 

45.53 

Ai)r. 1, 1924 

60. 91 

53.09 

35. 21 

35. 43 

71.99 

47. 38 

July 1, 1924 

00. 04 

53.39 

36. 50 

37, 04 

71.8,1 i 

48.02 

Oct. 1, 1924 

60. 30 

54. (jO 

37.08 

37. 05 

71.91 1 

48.46 

Jan. 1, 192.5 

02.42 

48.26 

35. 37 

35.25 

69.29 

45.04 

Apr. 1, 1925 . 

60.30 

53. 48 

36.03 

35. 55 

71.42 

47. 40 

July 1, 1925 

Oct. ], 192.5. 

07.34 

00.88 

54. 30 
55. 10 

37.41 
30. 84 

30. 56 
37. 25 

73. 74 
75. 19 

48. 65 
48.99 

Jan. 1, 1926.... 

05. 09 

50.54 

36. 32 

35, 16 

70. 63 

46.26 

Apr. 1, 1920 

08. 46 

54. 48 

36.78 

30.20 

72.90 

48.40 

July 1, 1920. ... 

09. 10 

[yd. 04 

37.86 

37. 19 

77. 43 

49.89 

Oct. 1, 1920 

08. 07 

50, 12 

37.58 

38. 15 

77. 31 

60.10 

Jan. 1, 1927 

07.30 

52.18 

35.06 

35.09 

73. 27 

47.07 

Per day, with board; 

Ocl. i, 1922 - 

2. 16 

LOG 

1.04 

1,07 

2.32 

1.66 

Jan. 1, 192;i 

2.14 

1. 75 

1.02 

1.05 

2. 10 

1. 46 

Apr. 1, 192.3. 

2.28 

1.88 

1. 10 

1, 10 

2.20 

1,56 

July 1, 192;i 

2 80 

2.25 

1.28 

1.27 

2. 67 

1. 84 

Oct. 1, 1923 

2. 96 

2. 56 

1.36 

L39 

2.81 

2.02 

Jan. 1, 1921 

2.00 

2.20 

1.26 

1.26 

2. 47 ' 

1. 79 

Apr i, 1924... 

2AA 

2. 17 

1. 30 

1.25 

2.31 

1, 77 

July 1, 1924 

2.09 

2.24 

1. 38 

1.41 

2. 33 

1. 87 

Oct. 1, 1924 

2.80 

2.44 

1. 36 

1. 39 

2.40 

1.93 

Jan. 1, 1925 

2.50 

2.04 

1. 41 

1.29 

2.23 

L74 

Apr. 1, 1925 .. - 

2.03 

2.16 

1.35 

1.26 

2.22 

L77 

July 1, 1925 

2. 73 

2.27 

1.41 

1. 38 

2.40 

1.89 

Oct. 1, 1925 ’ - - 

2.78 

2. 45 

1.42 

1. 40 

2.49 

1.96 

Jan. 1, 1920 

2.59 

2.08 

1.37 

1.28 

2.33 

L70 

Apr. 1. 1926 - 

2.63 

2.16 

1. 35 

L27 

2.32 

L78 

July 1, 1926 

2.72 

2.35 

1. 38 

1, 38 

2.53 

1.91 

Oct. 1, 1926 - 

2.82 

2.41 

1.42 

1,46 

2. 51 

L97 

Jan. 1, 1927 . 

2.05 

2.15 

1. 35 

L 29 

2.32 

1. 79 

Per day, without board; 

Ofit, 1, 1922 

2.88 

2.58 

L40 

1. 40 

3.03 

2.07 

Jan 1, 1923 

2.84 

2.37 

1,36 

1. 43 

2.84 

L97 


3. 06 

2.53 

1. 47 

1.49 

2.93 

2.09 

July 1,' 1923 . 

3.6.5 

3.00 

1. 70 

1.68 

3. 62 

2.44 

Oct. 1. 1923 

3. 79 

3.27 

1. 72 

1.77 

3.58 

2.58 


» Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities. 
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Tabui SH.~A9erage •pretoUing farm wage ratti, bg gmgrapkie dioieiona Contd, 


Basis of rate, year, and month 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

Statee 

United 

States 

Per day without b<mrd— Continued. 

Dollan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Jan. 1, 1924... 

3.47 

2.91 

1.70 

1.67 

3.31 

2.38 

Apr. 1, 1924 - 

3.48 

2.88 

1. 71 

1.63 

3. 13 

2. 34 

July 1, 1924 

3.51 

2.94 

1. 77 

1.80 

3. 16 ! 

2.43 

Oct. 1, 1924 

3.57 

3. 12 

1.77 

1.86 

.3.26 

2.51 

Jan. 1, 1925 

3.24 

2.76 

1.80 

1.69 

3.02 

2.81 

Apr. 1, 1925 

3.43 

2.83 

1.76 

1.64 

3.05 

2.33 

July 1, 1925 - 

3. 64 

2. 97 

1.84 

1.71 

3.25 

2. 44 

Oct. 1, 1925 

3.58 

3.14 

1.84 

1.83 

3.33 

2.53 

Jan. 1, 1936 

3.42 

2.80 

1.78 i 

1. 64 

3.14 

2. 33 

Apr. 1, 1926 

3.45 

2.84' 

1.76 i 

1.67 

3.17 

2. 35 

July 1, 1926.... 

3. .52 

3.04 

1.80 i 

1.78 

3. 35 

2,48 

Oct. 1, 1626 - 

3.62 

3.08 

1.86 ; 

1.91 

3.37 

2. 55 

Jan. I, 1927 

3.41 

2.84 

1.77 

1,69 

3.18 

2. 36 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 535 , — Farm wage rates and index numbers^ 1866-1 9M 

[1910-1914 » 100] 


Year 

Average yearly 
farm wage ‘ 

Weighted average wage rate 
per month * 

Index numbers of farm wages 

Year 

Average yearly 
farm wage i 

Weighted average wage rate 
per month * 

Index numbers of farm wages 

Per 

month — 

Per 

day— 

Per 

month— 

Per 

day— 

With board 

Without 

board 

With board 

Without 

board 

With board 

W' i t h 0 u t 
board 

With board 

Without 

board 


Dais. 

Dola. 

Dolft. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 


Dols, 

Dole. 

Dols 

Doh. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1866 » 

10.09 

15. 50 

0.64 

0. 90 

13. 14 

55 

1919 

40.14 

56. 77 

2 44 

3. 10;49. 11 

206 

1869.... 

9, 97 

15.56 

.63 

.87 

12, 93 

54 

1920- - 

47 24 

(55 0.5 

2.8*1 

3. 56’57. 01 

239 

1874 or 187.5 

11. 10 

17. 10 

.08 

.94 

14. 19 

.59 

1921- 

30. 25 

43. 58 

1. 61) 

2.i; 

35. 77 

1.50 

1877 or 187fH 

10.86 

16. 79 

.61 

.84 

13. 34 

50 

1922 

29 31 

42. Ot) 

1.64 

2. i4!31. 91 

116 

1879 or 1880 

11.70 

17. 53 

.(rl 

.89 

14. 14 

59 















1923. - 

33 (K) 

46 74 

1.91 

2. 45 

39. 64 

166 

1880 or 1881 

12 ,32 

18, 52 

.67 

.92 

14.82 

03 

1924 s 

33. 31 

47.22 

1.88 

2.41 

39. 67 

160 

1881 or 1882 

12. $8 

19. 11 

.76 

.97 

15.48 

05 

1925 5 

.13 88 

<*7. 80 

1 89 

2. 46 

10. 12 

168 

18,84 or 1886 

13. OS 

19. 22 

.71 

.96 

1.5 58 

6,5 

1926 s 

;14. 86 

48. 86 

1.91 

2. 49 

40.92 

171 

1887 or 1888 

13 29 

19. 67 

.72 

.98 

15. 87 

60 








1889 or 1890 

13 29 

19. 45 

.72 

.97 

15,79 

66 

1923— January 

27. 87 

40. .50 

1. 46 

1.97 

32. 61 

137 








April 

30.90 

44 41 

1.55 

2 09 

35 42 

118 

1891 or 1892 

13 48 

20.02 

.73 

.98 

16.06 

67 

July- 

34.(54 

48.61 

1.8-1 

2. 44 

40.30 

169 

1893. 

13. 8.5 

19. 97 

.72 

. 92 

15. 93 

67 

October 

34. 56 

4b. 42 

2,02 

2.58 

41.62 

174 

1894 

12 70 

18. 57 

.65 

.84 

14.00 

61 








189.5.. 

12. 75 

18. 74 

.65 

.&5 

14. 69 

62 

1924— January 

31.55 

15 53 

1. 79 

2. 38 

38.01 

159 

1898 

13.29 

19. IG 

.71 

.94 

15.58 

65 

April 

33. 57 

47 :i8 

1.77 

2.34 

38.95 

163 








July— 

.34. 34 

48.02 

1.87 

2, 43140 . 15 

16.8 

1899 

13 90 

19. 97 

.75 

.99 

16. 34 

68 

October 

34. 38 

48.40 

1.93 

2. 51140. 81 

171 

1902- - . . 

1.5 .51 

22. 12 

8.^ 

1 0^ 

IS VI 

76 








1906 

IS. 73 

26. 19 

1.03 

1 32 

2L92 

92 

192.5-- January 

31. 07 

4.5.04 

1.74 

2. 31 37.24 

150 

1909- - 

20, 48 

28. 09 

1.04 

1. 31 

23.00 

06 

April 

86 

47. 40 

1 77 

2 3;{ 

39. 04 

1A3 







-July 

34. 94 

48. 55 

1.89 

2.44 

40.62 

170 

1910- - 

19.58 

28.04 

1.07 

1.40 

2.3.08 

97 

October 

34. 91 

48.99 

1. 95 

2.53 

41.28 

173 

1911 

19. 8.5 

28. 33 

1.07 

1.40 

23. 2.5 

97 







I 

1912. 

20. 46 

29. 14 

1.32 

1.44 

24. 01 

101 

1926— January 

31. 82 

16.26 

1. 76 

2.33 

37. W 

' 159 

1913 

21.27 

30. 21 

1. 15 

1. 48 

24. 83 

104 

April 

(34. 38 

48. 40 

1. 78 

2 35 

39l58 

1 IG 6 








July 

36 10 

40*89 

L91 

2.48 

41.59 

174 

1914 

20.90 

29. 72 

1.11 

1. 44 

24,20 

101 

October 

36.00 

50. 10 

1.97 

2.55 

42. 10 

176 

1915 - 

21.08 

29. 97 

1. 12 

1.45 

24.46 

102 


1 






1916- 

23.04 

32. 58 

1.24 

1.60 

‘20.83 

112 


1 






m 

28.04 

40. 19 

1.56 

2.00 

33.42 

140 

1027— January 

32.94 

47.07 

1.79 

2.30 

38.79 

102 

to 

35. 12 

49. 13 

2. 05 

2.01 

42.12 

1 176 









Divi.sion of Crop and Livestock EstimatM. 


* Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
> This oolumn has significance only as an essential step in computing the wage index. 

* Years 18M to 1878 in gold. 

* 1877 or 1«7B, 1878 or 1879 (combined). 

. 9 Wetted avenufe quarterly, April (weight 1), July <w<^bt 5), October (weight fi), and Janoary, 1925 
(weight 1), 
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Tabljd 536. — Wage&; Male farm labor, by Sialee, quarterly, 1926 


tm 


State and 
diyteion 

Per monttL with 
board 

Per month, without 
board 

Per day, with 
board ‘ 

Per day, without 
board ^ 

Jaa 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July! 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Maine 

New nampshlre-. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . _ . 

Bhode Maud 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Atlantic. 

Dots. 
42. oa 

44.00 
40.50 
46 60 
62.60 
62. 50 
44.25 

47.00 
38.90 

Dels. 

42.00 

43.00 

47.00 

52.00 

64.00 

51.00 
49.26 

49.00 

40.00 

Dots. 

46.00 

48.00 

48.00 

50.00 

69.00 
.54. 00 
61.25 

52. 00 
40.50 

Dots. 

46.00 

50.00 

46.00 

53.00 

61.00 
54.00 
aafio 
54.00 
41.76 

D9l8. 

63.00 

71.60 
^KOO 

74.60 

81.00 
80.00 

64.60 
72.00 

58.60 

Xtofs. 

64.00 

67.00 

68.00 

83.00 

84.00 

80.00 
69.76 
73.00 
60.25 

Dou\ 
63. oa 

75.001 

eaooj 

81.00 

90.001 
80.00 
70. 76 

78.00 

60.00 

DoU. 

64.00 

76.00 

05.00 

79.00 

78.00 

80.00 
70.25 
77.00 
00.00 

Deis. 

2.60 

2.45 

2.85 

2.60 

2.90 

2.45 

2.70 

2.05 

2.60 

Delsl 

2.^ 

2.4^ 

2.351 

2.85 
2.80 
2.65 

3.86 
2.60 
2.46 

Dok. 

2.20 

2.60 

2.46 

2.66 

2.90 

2.55 

3.09 

2.80 

2.60 

Dok. 
2.60 
2,60 
2.60 
2. 75 
2.80 
2.85 
3.10 
2.90 
2.60 

Dok\ 
2.90 
^.30 
8. 10 

3 !^ 

3.60 

3.60 

3.45 

3.26 

D^: 

3.00 
3.49 
3.29 
3.70 

4.00 
3.70 
8.65 
3.^ 
3.26 

Ztoltj 

8.00 

3.40 

3.16 
3. GO 
8.80 
3.60 
3.80 
3.60 
3.30 

Dok. 

8.25 

8.39 

3,20 
3.80 
3. 60 
3.80 
3. 90 
3.75 
3.36 

43.20 

46.20 

48.16 

47.76 

66.09 

68.46 

69.16 

68.67 

2.69 

2.63 

2. 72 

2.82 

3.42 

3.46 

3.52 

3.62 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisoonsin.... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ... 

North Dakota 

South Dakota.... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

North Central. 

37. 00 

34.00 

30.50 

37.00 

38.00 

32.50 

37.00 

30.00 
27.25 

33. 75 

37.76 

33.50 

38.00 

36.00 

42.00 

41.00 
45. 76 

43.00 
47.26 

33.00 

40.75 

46.76 
41.60 

35.00 

40.00 

37.00 

45.00 

43.60 

49.00 

46.60 
47.50 

34.00 

48.00 

48.00 
42.80 

37.00 

39.00 

37.00 

42.00 

48.50 
48.60 

46.75 
46.26 

34.00 

40.50 

43.76 

40.00 

37.00 

52.00 

47.00 

52.60 

64.00 

68.00 

49.75 

51.00 

42.00 

46.25 

62. 25 

63.75 

48.60 

53.00 

50.60 

64.00 

57.26 

62.00 

58.00 
5K00 

44.00 

55.00 

62.60 

56.26 

50.00 

64.00 

50.00 

66.00 
69. 7& 
64.26 
61. « 

58.60 

44.00 

65.00 

62.00 

56.60 
51.00 

56.00 

60.00 

55.00 
61.60 

66.00 
62.00 
66.76 

44.00 

69.50 

60.00 

63.50 
61.00 

2.30 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.10 

2.06 

2.15 
1.60 
1.70 

2.16 
2.30 
2.00 

2.30 

2.00 

2.15 

2.50 

2.25 
2.20 
2.40 
1.60 
2.00 
2.36 

2.26 
2.00 

2.45 
2.16 
2.36; 

2.70 

2. 46 
2.46 

2. 45 

1.70 
2.25 
2.60 

2.46 
2.65 

2.66 
2. 26 
2.86 
2. 76 
2. 46 
2.80 
2.50 
1.70 
3.35 
2. 45 
2.25 
2.20 

3. 10 
2. 66 
2.86 
3.10 
2.80 
2.86 
2.80 
2.20 
2.75 
3. 10 
3.06 
2.70 

8.00 

2.66 

2.78 

3.36 

2.98 

8.00 

2.95 

2.16 

2-86 

3.25 

3.00 

2.70 

3.16 

2.75 
3.00 
8.40 

3.16 
8.10 
3.10 
2.20 
3.25 
3.20 
3.20 

3.76 

3.25 
2.86 
3,06 
3.50 
3.15 
3.40 
3.10 
2.20 
4.20 

3.26 
3.00 
2.90 

35.23 

40.01 

42.79 

41. 91 

50.64 

54.48 

56.04 

66. 12 

2.08 

2.15 

2.85 

2.41 

2.80 

2.84 

8.04 

3.08 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia — 
North Carolina. - 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

South AUantiO- 

Kentneky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missktsippi 

Arkansas 

Dniiaiana 

Oklalioma 

Texas 

South Central . . 

IVIontana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arirona 

Utah. 

Nevada.. 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Far West orn . 

United States. 

32.50 

34. 25 

28.50 

12.26 
28.00 
20,00 

19.60 

25.60 

34.00 

30.50 

29. 00 
34.25 

29.00 
•20.26 

20.50 

30.50 

36.00 

36.00 

29.00 

36.00 

29.00 

i2l.50 

28.75 

36.00 

36. 75 

30.00 

34. 75 

30.00 

21.00 
21. 60 
28 00 

60.60 

61.00 

40.60 

48.76 

40.00 

28.00 
27.75 
44.00 

49.00 
51.50 

40.00 

48.60 

40.00 

29.00 
28.75 

46.60 

60.00 

53.00 

41.00 
5a 76 

41.00 
29.50 

31.00 
42.25 

48. (X) 

51.00 

43.00 

49.50 

41.00 

29.50 

29.50 

42.50 

2.35 

2.05 
1.55 
1.76 
1.60 

1.06 
1.05 
1.47) 

2.16 

1.96 

1.50 

1.70 

1.50 

1.05 

1.05 

1.45 

2.20 

2.16 

1.65 

1.80 

1.60 

1.10 

1.05 

1.46 

2.50 
2.26 
1. 65 
1.80 
1.60 
1.06 
1.10 
1.60 

2.9( 
2.85 
2.06 
2.40 
1.90 
1.80 
1.35 
2. 06 

2. 75 
2.65 
2.00 

2.36 
1.90 
1.30 

1.36 
2.06 

2.70 

2.80 

2.05 

2.45 

1.90 

1.36 

1.40 

2.00 

3. 10 
2. 96 
2. 15 
2.50 
1.90 
1.40 
1.45 
2.00 

25. 17 

20.16 

2G. 70 

26. 76 

30. 32 

36.78 

37. 86 

37.58 

1.37 

1.35 

1.38 

1.42 

1.78 

1.76 

1.80 

1.86 

25. 75 
24.26 
21.25 
22 00 
*24. 25 
23.00 
27. .50 
2.5. 60 

20. 25 

24.25 
22.00 
22 25 
24. 50j 
23.00 
‘27. .501 
27.00j 

27. 75 

24. 76 
22.00 
23. 50 

25.50 

23.50 
30. (W 
29 00 

^.60 
24. 75 

22. 50 

23. 75 
30 00 

24.00 
31.50 

30.00 

37.50 
32.70 

30.50 

31.00 
34.75 

35.00 
40.25 

38.00 

37. 76 

32. 75 
32.00 
32.00 

36.25 

35.75 

41.25 
40 00 

38.60 

34.20 

31.00 
33.50 

35.00 
36.75 

43.00 

42.00 

39. 75 

33.00 

31.50 
33. 70 

37.50 

36.00 

45.00 

44.00 

1.30 
1.15 
' 1.10 
1 1.20 

t 1.16 

1.30 

l.GO 

1.40 

3.35 
1.16 
1.15 

1 . 2 c 

1.20 

1.25 

1.60 

1.36 

1.36 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.96 

1.60 

1.60 
1.26 
1.25 
' 1.25 
1.25 
1.36 
1.85 
1.71) 

1.66 
1 1.45 
. 1.30 
. 1.65 
1 1.65 
^ 1.70 
2.10 
1.80 

1.76 
. 1.60 
1 1.50 
; 1.65 
i 1.60 

1 i.eo 
2.00 
1.80 

Tifl 
1.66 
1 1.60 
i 1.65 
• 1.60 
1.60 
2. 40 
2.00 

2-05 

• i.ro 

1 1.60 
. 1.65 
> 1.70 
1.80 
2.50 
2. 20 

24 27 ' 

24. 84 

26.07 

27. H 

36. 10 

36. 20 

37. 19 

38. 15 

1.28 

1 27 

1.38 

1.40 

1.64 

1.67 

1.78 

1.91 

42. 75 
44. 7.5 

42.00 
36. 75 

32. 00 

49.00 
51.60 
54 00 
42. 75 
42 25 
.58. 00 

51.00 
54 (X) 

45.00 

39.00 
33.50 

48.00 
54.26 

57. 25 

51.25 
47 50 

58.00 

54. 25 
5f>. 00 

49.00 
41 2.5 
:35.00 

51.00 
57. 50 
62 00 
50.50 
52. 75 
(13 00 

52,60 

56.00 

149. 00 
{41.30 
|34.00 

45.00 
164. 50 
|.59. 25 

61.00 
61.00 
03.00 

04.25 
02 00 
62.00 
rA. 45 
47.60 

71.00 
70. 75 

73.00 
7a 50 
00.50 

85.00 

72. 00 
75 00 
68 00 
58. .50 
61.26 

68.00 
74.25 

76.00 
72, 75 

62. 00 
84.00 

71.25 

76.00 

68.00 
62. .50 

51.00 

72.00 
77.60 
80 00 

76.00 
75.50 

90. 00 

75.00 

77.00 

70.00 
03. so 
,50.00 

65.00 

75.00 
81.50 
7.5 00 

76.00 

90.00 

2.50 
2.40 
2 20 
2. 151 
1.55* 
1.55 
2. 30 
2. 10| 
2.50 
2. 20 
2. 60 

2.45 
2.50 
2.15 
2. 05 
1.56 
1.60 
2. 36 
2.40 
2. 65| 
2.30i 
2. 50! 

2.85 
2.70 
2.40 
2.30 
1.60! 
2.16 
2.60 
2.90 
2. 76 
2.60 
2. 65 

3.20 
2,85 
2.60 
2.40 
1.70 
1.75 
2.40 
2.55 
2.90 
2.50 
2. 55 

3.30 
3. 10 
3. 15 
2. 95 
2 10 
2. 50 
3.10 
3.10 
3.40 
2.70 
3.50 

3.30 
3.30 
3.00 
2. 75 

2.05 
2.50 
3.00 

3.05 
3.501 
3.00 
3.60 

3.60 

3.50 

3.25 

3.10 

2. 10 

2. 65 
3.25 

3. 65 

3.66 
3.36 
3.66 

3.85 
3. 66 
3.40 
3 20 
2.20 
2.50 
3.10 
2. 95 
3.60 
3.25 
3.65 

48. 05 

51.00 

54. 95 

53. 01 

70. f)3 

72.90 

77 43 

77.31 

2.33| 

2.32 

2.53 

2. 61 

3.14 

3.17 

3.35 

3.37 

31.82 

34. 38 30. lOjsO.OO 

46. 20 

48.40 

49.89 

60. 10 

1.76 

1.78 

1,91 

1.97 2.33 

2.36 

2.48 

2.55 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
1 Includes piecework. 
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TABtx 637 . — /^arm tabor: Supply and demand, 1918-1926 


Division 

, Farm labor supply, per cent of normal 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

North Atlantic,— 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Far Western 

62.9 

74.6 

73.8 
74.2 

76.9 

84.2 

86.2 
81,9 
83.2 
90.4 

62.4 

73.4 
72.8 
72.7 

82.4 

92.0 

96.0 
94.4 
94.7 

102.6 

99.3 

101.4 

97.3 
97.6 

107.4 


79.9 

86.9 
77.1 
83.8 
97.4 

87.0 
92.8 

83.0 
89.6 

100.0 

88.0 

93.1 

81.1 
8a3 
98.3 

United States.. 

73.4 

84.6 

72.9 

96.5 

99.7 

84.2 

84.1 


89.2 

Division 

Farm labor demand, per cent of normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantic. 

South Central — _ 

Far Western 

98.8 

99 .fi 

104.6 

102.7 
99.0 

101 1 
101.2 
103.9 
100.8 
102.6 

107.4 
105 . 2 
107 6 

103.8 

102.8 

92.8 

90.3 

86.2 

83.0 

88.6 

94.8 
9 < 3 . 2 
88.0 
85 9 

89.8 

95.3 

96.5 
94 . 1 

90.6 
94.0 

90.2 

89.5 

92.5 
91 . 2 
88 6 

88.8 
92 . 1 
91 . 1 
89.4 
80 . 0 

90.2 

91.9 

89.6 

90.7 

92.7 

United States 

101.4 

101.7 

m . 2 

87.3 

88.8 

93.6 

00.6 

90.4 

91.0 


IU5 U 1 K-I ttVJiiU Ul UC'llUiilU 


Division 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

North Atlantic 

63.0 

8 . 3.3 

58.1 

99. 1 

104.7 

77. 1 

88 6 

97.9 

97.6 

North Central 

74 8 

85 . 2 

00.8 

106.3 

112.3 

87.0 

95 9 

100 . 7 

101.2 

South Atlantic 

70 .fi 

78 8 

67.7 

109 . 5 

no . 6 

87.7 

83 4 

91,2 

90.5 

South Central 

72 . 2 

82.5 

70.0 

111 . 1 

113.5 

as.o 

91. 9 

100 . 1 

97.4 

Far Western 

! 77. 3 

88 . I 

! 80. 1 

115.8 

119.6 

97.9 

110.0 

1 12 . 4 

106.1 

United States — 

72.3 

83.2 

69.3 

109.4 

112.3 

90.0 

92.8 

99,6 

98.1 

I 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimiites. Based upon reports of crop reporters of April 1 


Table 538 . — Per cent that number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits are 
oj the number of persons engaged in all gainful occupationsy by decadssj lki20~1920 


Date 

I’er- 

ce^)t^lgc 

engaged 

m 

agricul- 

ture 

Date 

Per- 

centage 

engaged 

in 

agricul- 

ture 

Date 

Per- 

centage 

engaged 

in 

agricul- 

ture 

1 

Date 

Per- 

centage 

engag^ 

in 

agricul- 

ture 

1820 

a 3. 1 
77.5 

1870 

47.5 

44.3 

1890 

39.2 

35.7 

1910 

33.2 

20.3 

1840 

1880 

1900 

1920 






Census Keix>rts. 
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Table 539 . — Farm population: 1925 census of agriculture — Continued 


m4 YRARBOOK OF AGRICULTUBE, 1926 
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C«nsu3 Bureau. 

1 Preliminary figures. 
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Table 640 . — Farm population, 19SS, IPSO reitk e»timated farm populaiion for 1910, 

by States 


State 

Ksti-- 
mated 
farm 
popula- 
tion, 1910 1 

Farm 
popula- 
tion, 1920, 
as enu- 
merated! 

Farm 
popula- 
tion, 1926, 
as enu- 
merated * 

State 

Esti- 
mated 
form 
popula- 
tion, 1910! 

Farm 
popula- 
tkm, 1920, 
as enu- 
merated 1 

Farm 
popula- 
timi, 1926, 
as enu- 
merated ! 

New England: 
Maine 

2^6,984 
101, NB 
142, 372 

197,601 
76, C2l 

191,062 
77, 450 

So. Atlantic — Con. 
North Carolina. _ 




New Hampshire. 

1, 408, 580 

1, “4)1, 227 

1,446,881 

Vermont 

125, 263 

114, 188 

South Carolina... 

970, 334 

1, 0 4, 693 

911,885 

MBSsachuseUs... 

140, 413 

118,564 

149,238 

Georgia ’ 

1,593,809 

273,397 

1, 285, 920 
1, 278, 032 

1, 08. , 213 

1,309,585 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic; 

20,297 
112, 124 

15, 136 
93,302 

18,663 
107, 154 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kfintnf'ky 

281, 893 

1,304, 862 
1,271,708 
1, 335, 885 
1, 270, 482 

262, 181 

1, 16.3, 001 

New York 

921, 65ft 
165, 456 
1, 050, 060 

1, 244, 769 

800, 747 

767,500 
139, 256 
910, 847 

1,031,718 


1, 173, 316 
1, 166, 432 
1, 129, 107 

New Jersey 

143; 708 
948,334 

1,139,329 

Alabama 

1, 382, 754 
1,344, 307 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central: 
Ohio. 

Mississippi 

West Smith Cen- 
tral; 

Indiana 

997, 2431 
1,219,237 
911,656 

907,295 
1, 098, 262 
848, 710 
020,037; 

1 

798, 157 
996,368 

Arkansas 

1, 106, 816 
732, 016 
1,022,016 
2,293, 474 

111,273 

1,147,919 

786,060 

1,017,327 

999, 840 
696,179 
926,690 
2,117,084 

182. 885 

Illinois 

T/nniRinna 

Michigan. 

791, 553 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

902,303 

893,352 

Tftrft.a * 

2,277, 773 

225, 667 

West North Cen- 
tral: 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Minnesota 

833, 131 
1,052, 815 
1,351,509 
369, 212 

897, 181 
984, 799 

875, 749 
951, 558 

Tdithrt 

147, 636 
52,264 

200,902 
67, 306 
266, 073 

172, 216 
61, 181 

Iowa - _ 

Wyoming _ 

Missouri.^ 

1,211,346 
m, 500 

1,094,037 

372,886 

Colorado 

202, 867 
183,539 

260, 492 
147, 482 

North Dakota 

New Mexico 

161,446 

South Dakota 

370, 820 

362,221 

361, 779 

Arizona 

84, 699 

90,560 

71, 954 

Nebraska 

031,467 
830, 197 

584, 372 

6C6,6#i0 
701, 768 

TT tah 

122, 255 
13, 321 

140, 249 
16, 164 

108,8.56 

Kansas - 

South Atlantic; 

737,377 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

17, 034 

Delaware.. ... 

68, 355 

61,212 
279, 225 
894 

1,064,417 
477, 924 

44, 662 
249, 319 

W!i.shington 

259, 989 
210, 128 
410, 969 

28;), 382 
214.021 

288. 673 
210, 288 
631,008 

MQr\iand 

297,432 

1,065, 059 
543, 706 

( )regon 

Dist.of Columbia 

V^iT e'i T1 i 

682 
980,162 
455, 204 

California 

516, 770 

West Viigiuia 

United States C 

32, 07G, 960 

31, 614, 269 

|28, 984, 221 


Census Bureau. 

* Tlie farm population, as reported for 1925, comprises all pors<ms living on farms. A.s reported for 1920. 
faun population included not only all persons living on farms, but in addition those farm laborers and 
their fainihos who, while not living on farms, did live outside any in(X)rporate(l place. Tho miinber thus 
included is believed to be relatively small. Tho estimated larm population for 1910 is comparable with 
that of 1920. 

3 Tho 1925 flguros for Georgia and Te.xas and the United States total are preliminary and subject to cor- 
rection. 

Table 541 . — Per cent rural and urban population of total populaiion for the decades 
17 J 0-19^0; urban j including all places of 8,000 and more; rural, comprising the 
remainder 


Decade becinniug— 

Rural 

Urban 

Dccado beginning™ 

Rural 

l?rbau 

1710 

97.5 

2.5 

1820 ' 

95 1 

4.9 

1720 

97.7 

2 :i 

18:10 

93. 3 

6. 7 

173<) 

95. 4 

4.6 

1840 

91. 5 

8. 6 

1740 

95. 7 

4.3 

18.50 

87. 5 

12. 5 

1750 

96.5 

3.5 

i860 

83.9 

16. 1 

17ftO . 

1)6.5 

3 5 

1870 

79. 1 

20.9 

1770 - - 

96. 2 

3.8 

1880 

77.4 

22.6 

1780 . 

97.3 

2.7 

1890 

71. 0 

29.0 

1790 

96. 7 

3.3 

1900 

67. 1 

;i2. 9 

1800. . 

96.0 

4.0 

1910..-- 

61.3 

38.7 

1810 - 

95. i 

4.9 

1920.. - 

56.2 

43.8 


United States Census. 

Table 542 . — Per cent rural and urban population of total population for the decades 
1880-1920; urban, including all places of 2,600 and more; rural, comprising the 
remainder 


Decade 

Rural 

Urban 

Decade 

Rural 

Urban 

1880 

70. 5 

29.5 

1910 

54.2 

45.8 

1890 

63.9 

36. 1 

1920..-- 

48.6 

61.4 

1900 

60.0 

40.0 





United States Census, 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 

Table 543. — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United States^ 1920^ 

19U 



Quantity 

Value 



Sold 


Sold 

Type of equipment and year 








Manu- 



Mtinu- 




factured 

In the 


factured 

In the 




United 

Por export 


United 

For export 



States 



States 


Planting machinery: 

Naviber 

Number 

Number 

1,000 dolls. 

1,000 dolls. 

1,000 dolls. 

15120 

472,248 

498, 853 

10, 822 

20,097 

21,012 

1,468 

1921 

310.855 

209, 572 

9, ()89 

8, 441 

5, 870 

166 

191:2 

189, 230 

192,415 

8, 613 

4,214 

.5,241 

449 

1923 




9,688 

9, 251 

856 

1924 




9, 699 

8. 659 

1,636 

192.') 1 - 




13, 075 

11,930 

2,000 

Plows and listers. 







1920 

1, 578 

1, 21.5, 979 

221,077 

43,222 

37, 699 

7,200 

1921 - 

.50t), 209 

407, 700 

102, 202 

13, 007 

9,071 

2,648 

1922 

441,800 

45.5. 830 

.58, 133 

9, 680 

11,215 

1,401 

1923 - 




24,252 

20, 080 

4,673 

1924 




21,030 

17, 651 

6, 681 

1925 1 - 




23, 64,5 

19, 710 

7,309 

Tillage implonients: 







1920-- 


* 


22,919 

20, 636 

1,665 

1921 




10, 4.30 

7 , 488 

980 

1922 




4,777 

5,472 

325 

1923 --- 




* 11,397 

2 10,341 

*715 

1924 




2 9,452 

2 8, 309 

» 1,003 

. 192.5 1 




2 9, 790 

2 9, 724 

* 1,335 

Cultivators: 







1920 

.580. 179 

589, 830 

45, 803 

1.5, 180 

17. 290 

670 

192! 

447, (:27 

:m, 305 

41,939 

8, 205 

0, .545 

282 

1922 

2.59, 5;)5 

305, 773 

12, 72;i 

4 272 

.5, .571 

226 

1S»23 




3 13,4.3.3 

^ 1.3, 180 

3 513 

1924 

■ 



J ]4,80(> 

M3, 577 

a 690 

15‘26 1 




i U7, .539 

» 17, 113 

>1,087 

Hajing marhiiK'i y: 







1920. 

1 4ll,5,5() 

338, 112 

94,011 

24,703 

19,007 ! 

6,230 

1921 

210,429 

139,412 

39,908 

10,230 i 

0, 770 

1,807 

1922 

15.1,307 

189. ,50)7 

M,320 1 

7,t.2.5 1 

8,831 

731 

1923 

241,320 

212, 408 

30,031 

1.5, .503 , 

14,018 

2, (XS5 

1924 




15, 707 

12, 158 

3,000 

1<)25 * 



i 

15,457 

12,247 

3, 320 

Harvesting inacJnncry. 



i 

i 1 



1920 

232, 177 

108, 829 

41,334 

41,015 

30,020 

7,339 

1921 - 

119. HI 

00, 007 

33,9.33 ! 

18, 028 

8,977 

5,840 

1922 

80, .5t)5 

80, 337 

10, 512 

11, 822 

11,242 

2,747 

1923 

1C!», 9;i7 

81, 037 

; 39, 913 

20, 278 

17,033 1 

10, ?.12 

1924 




2t>, 752 

14,849 

12, 709 

192.5 1 


I 


2.3,419 

23,400 

9, 201 

Machines for prepuiiiig tiops 







for market or ui^e 




1 



15>2<) 

190, 772 

1 169, 918 

30,220 

i 3.5, 012 

3-1, 749 

3,010 

1921. 

87, 938 

♦14,459 

9, 070 

21,430 

15, o;i2 

1,988 

1922 

172, 258 

; 140, 938 

39, 024 

18, 291 

19, 873 

3,487 

Ui23 




30, 701 

22, 918 

5,838 

3 924 




23, 082 

19, 533 

2,834 

192.5 K 




27, 697 

27, 085 

4,033 

Tractors; 


1 





Gas— 


1 





1920 

203, 207 

102, 9S.8 

29, 143 

193, 503 

i 101,896 

30,850 

1921 

73, 198 

(0 

(*) 

50, 295 

(') 

(*) 

1922.., 

99,092 

101, 192 

10, 232 

.52, 178 

52, 440 

0,468 

1923 




« 93, 783 

i fi 77, 419 

> 14, 682 

1924 




83, 053 

! » 74, 5119 

» 16, 810 

1925 1 



1 

5 120. 550 

‘ » 92. 597 

>27.638 


J Preliminary. 

> Keportod “ Karrows, rollers, and pulverizers.” 

* Reported as "Cultivators and weeders.” 

< The sales statistios for 1921 relate exclusively to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 427 establishments classified in the "agricultural implements " industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tractors, horse-drawn vehioleSi 
bam equipment, and miscellanoous fann equipment. 

• iieported as Farm tractors and traction engines,” 



MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL 

Table 643. — Farm, equipment manufactured and sold 

1 926 — Continued 

% 

STATISTICS 12S7 

in the United States, 19S0~ 


Quantity 

Value 

Type of equipment and year 


Sold 


Sold 


Manu- 

factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

Manu- 

factured 

In the 
United 
Sta'es 

For export 

Tractors— C onti nued . 

Steam— 

1020... 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 1 

Number 

1,768 

1, 168 
396 
C20 

1, 518 

Number 

1,401 

724 

519 

424 

1,486 

Number 

121 

72 

66 

79 

83 

1,000 dolls. 

4, 661 
2,874 

1, 065 

1, 893 
6,306 

1,000 dolls. 

3, 903 

1, 737 

1, 421 

1, 179 
6,070 

1 ,000 dolls. 
370 
188 
223 
365 
3, 378 

Horse-drawn vehicles: 

1020 

1921 

1922. 

1023. 

1024 

449,095 
02, 816 
143, 548 
254, 203 

430, 459 
(*) 

1.58, 207 
247, 519 

3,810 

0) 

2,028 
4, 723 

42, 423 
8,861 
11,953 
21, 5.53 
1.5, .5.37 

40,929 

(0 

13,410 
Zi, 157 
15, 408 

339 

(0 

116 

1,041 

135 

102.'> J 




17, 297 

17, 294 

246 

Bam and barnyard equip- 
ment: 

1021 




« 4.30 

0 4.37 


1022 




4, 530 

4,306 

3 

i02:i 




9, 910 

9, 63(i 

100 

1024 




G. 440 

(i, 369 

70 

102.'> 1 




8, 970 

S, 889 

122 

Miscellaneous: 

1020 

! 



93, 54 1 

82, 429 

7, 495 

1021 




175, 738 

(^) 

(0 

1 022 




79, 221 

83, 886 

5,494 

1023 




105, 390 

94, 937 

8,065 

1024 




91, 149 

86, 873 

7,660 

1Q2S 1 




109, 683 

92, 796 

8,143 

Grand total; 

1090 




536, 94.5 

471, 442 

66,628 

]02| 




328. 041 

0) 

(*) 

1022 




209, 640 

222,908 

21,663 

1 <)2;i 



364. 854 

:311, 9/6 

49,349 

1M21 



m, 367 

277, 925 

51,988 

100*^ ! 


1 

.383, 737 

332, 845 

64, 934 

VJZl * ^ 


i * 




DivLsion of Statistical and Historical Research. Data for 1020 compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
Public Hoads. Data for 1921-1024 compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 < Th^'J^^^w%tatistics for 1921 relate exclusivelv to coiiiplelc inachinos and were compiled almost wholly 

' from returns made, hv 427 establishments dttssifled in the “apneuilural inpiJements” industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments mamifaeiurmg gas tractors, horstMlrawn vehicles, 
bain e(iuipment, and miseellaneous farm e(iuipnieut. 

1 fi Figures for 1921 relate to barn eiiuipment only. No data for 1920. 
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545 . — Associations and estimated ^ membership, by kinds and States, 1925 
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Table 646. — Number, estimated membership ^ and estimated amount of business of 
farmers* cooperative business organizations^ by commodity groups, 1916 and 19iS6 



Associations listed ^ 

Bstimatod me.mbership 

Estimated business 

Commodity group 

1915 

1925 

1911 

> 

1925 

1915 

1926 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

l)er 

Per 

cent 

1 

Num- 
ber ! 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 

Dairy products 

1, 708 

31 

2, 197 

20 3 

140, 567 

1 

21.6 

460, 000 

17.0 

Thous. 
$80, 061 

*14.0 

TJiovf. ; 
$535, (JOO 

22.3 

Grain 

3,037j 

30. 2 

3, 338 

30 9 

166,828 

25 6 

520, 000 

19 3 

289, 689 

45.6 

750, 000 

31.2 

Fruits and vegetables- 

871 

16. 0 

],2:<7 

11 4 

‘ 109,916 

16.9 

180,000 

6. 7 

201,513 

! 31. 7 

280,000 

11. 7 

Cotton and cotton 
prrxluct.s 

213 

' 3.9 

121 

1.1 

18,404 

2.8 

300,000 

11.1 

1,602 

•2 

150,000 

6.2 

Livestock 

90 

! 1.8 

1,770 

16.4 

13,438 

1 2.1 

400,000 

1 H.8 

6,624 

«.9 

320,000 

13.3 

Tobacco 

43 

.8 

24 

.2 

17,849 

2.7 

1 300,000 

11. 1 

6, 4.50 

1.0 

90, (MK) 

3.8 

All others 

850 

15.8 

2, 116 

19.7 

184, 184 

28.3 

540,000 

20.0 

41,970 

6.6 

275, 000 

1 11.5 

• Total 

5, 424 

100. 0 

10, 803 

100.0 

651, 186 

100.0 

2. 700, OOOj 

100.0 


100. 0^2, 400,000 

1 

100.0 


Division of Cooperative Marketing, 

< Nnmt>cr reporting to Department of Agricnlturo. 

* Inrl(j:iiiig sales by milk l>argaining asswiations. 

» itieUuling sales by terminal livestock sales agencies of livestock not received from cooperative shipping 
associations, t e> 


Table Tip. — Number, estimated membership, and estimated anwuni of business of 
farmers* cooperative business organizations, by geographic divisions, 1915 and 1925 


Geographic division 


West North Cen'ral. 
Kast North Central. 

Faciric 

South Atlantic 

West South (''ontniL. 

Mountain 

Kast South Central-. 

Middle Atlantic i 

New England 

Total 


Associations listed * 


Num- 

ber 


2, 577 
973 
415 
329 
315 
232 
215 
21 Q 
157 


Per 

cent 


47 5 
17 9 
7. 7i 
0 1 
5' 8 
4.3 
3 9 
3 9 
2.9 


Num- 

ber 


454 

3h3 

277 

522 

259 


Estimated membership 


1915 


Per 

cent 

Num- 

bt‘r 

Per 

ct^nt 

44.7 

254, 425 

39.1 

28.6 

107, 331 

16. 5 

6.9 

65, 9.50 

10. 1 

3.6 

37, 097 

5.7 

4.2 

30, 793 

4.7 

3 3 

34,731 

5.4 

2.6 

35, m 

6 5 

4 8 

63, 971 

9 8 

2.4 

21,05-4 

3.2 


Estimated business 


Division of Cootwative Marketing, 
t Number reixirting to Department of Agriculture, 


1925 

1915 

1925 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 Amt. 

1 

Per 

cent 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 



I Thous. 


Thmi. \ 


8.50, 000 

31. 5 

|$28G, 535 

45 1 

$8136, 630 

.34.9 

675, 000 

21.3 

90,114 

' 14.2 

.558, 270 

23.3 

140,000 

5. 2 

! 1.50, all 

23.7 

297, 675 

12.4 

280,000 

10.4 

10,269 

1.6 

1.52, 325 

0. 3 

2.50, 000 

9.2 

7,684 

1,2 

128,630 

5.4 

7.5,000 

2.8 

20, 486 

3.2 

70. 950 

2 9 

295, 000 

10.9 

7, 170 

1.1 

1 117,270 

4 9 

160,000 

5. 9 

56,096 

8.8 

IW, 080 

6.4 

75, 000 

2-8 

6, 974 

1.1 

85, 170 

3.5 

2, 700, 000 

100.0 

63.5, 839 

100.0 

2, 400, (KMJ 

100.0 
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Tablk 648 . — Freight tonnage originating on railvays in the United States, 

19S0-19IS6 


[In thousands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 

Calendar year 


Commodity 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Animal jMroducts: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules. 
Cattle and calves. 
Sheep iuid goats. . 
Hogs 


Short tons 
936 
9,809 
1,344 
5,421 


Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house 
pioducts 


Total packing-house 
products 


Eggs — 530 

Butter and cheese 42o 

Poultry - - 20-1 

Wool- - 292 

Other ammnls and products. 1,540 

Total animal products 26,594 


Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

J*'ruits and vegetables.. 
Potatoes 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 » 

Short tons 
491 
9,567 

1, 159 

5, 79.5 

Short tons 
60:i 

9. 400 
1,159 
6, 944 

Short tom 
631 
9,316 
1,215 

6, 707 

Shot ■ tons 
544 

9, 331 
1,224 

5, 501 

Short tons 
613 
9,241 

1.270 

5.271 

2,614 

1,081 

3,02:1 

1,090 

3, 001 
1,025 

2,904 

1,026 

2,996 

984 

2,049 

2, 397 

2,396 

2, 139 

2,023 

5, 744 

6,510 i 

6, 421 

6,069 

■6,003 

565 
507 
292 
360 
1, 750 

597 

571 

366 

201 

1,814 

572 

649 

376 

294 

1,668 

591 1 
686 1 
3.57 
263 
1, 758 

644 

725 

408 

281 

1,888 

26, 230 

28, 2.55 

27,749 

26. 324 

26, 244 

3,074 
9,683 
4,829 i 

2,887 
10, 398 
4, 698 

3,261 
10, 863 
4, .590 

4, 127 
11,. 586 
4,614 

4, 482 
12, 22:1 
4, 330 


Grain and grain products— 
Grain- - 

Wheat. 

Corn 

Oats 

Other mam 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and 
grain products.. 


Hay, straw, and alfalfa 

Sugar, sirup glucose, and 

molasses 

Tobac(M) 

Other vegetable products.. 


Total vegetable prod- 
ucts — 


Canned goods (food prod- 
ucts) 

Total farm products _ _ 

OTHER FREIGHT 


Products of mines 

Prodnets of foi^ests 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, all 1. c. 1. freight . 

Total tonnage 


29,(139 2i,m 23,091 27,442 21,548 

17,218 19,276 15,151 14,HH;1 12,680 

7, M2 7,646 8,332 8,507 8,450 | 

4,668 5,245 4,739 5,616 4,664 I 


76,801 76,665 71,833 76,861 66,721 


4,767 5,091 4,891 5,350 5,669 

927 882 1,099 1,069 1,038 

15,186 11,868 13,400 15,277 17,120 


119,920 117,815 115,177 123,084 116,382 

2,627 3,106 3,435 3, 731 4, 143 

146, 810 147, 151 146,867 164,664 146,849 


511,271 532,998 713,735 638,620 678,335 

76,419 89,069 115,018 108,090 107,387 

163,691 211,308 2.58.471 246,432 27.3,986 

41,992 43,229 44,3:19 40,551 40,680 

940,183 1, 023, 745 1 , 279, UilO 1,1 88, 157 1 , 247, 137 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commecco 
''ftTriTniacinn for eurlicr vears aDDeoT in previous issues of the \ earhook. 


Commission. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues t 
» Preliminary, 
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Taipls 549 . — Index numbers showing changes in 50 representative freight rates an 
agricultural products, by months, 1909-19^^6 

[Average for year 1913-100] 


, Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


P.d, 

P. cf. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P. cf. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P. Cf. 

P. cf. 

P.d, 

P. Cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

1909... 

100.0 

100.0 

99. 9 

99.9 

99. 9 

99. 9 1 

99.9 

100.0 

100. 1 

100, 1 

99.9 

99.9 

loao 

1910... 

99.9 

100.3 

100. 3 

100.3 

100. 3 

100.6 i 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100. 6 

100. 6 i 

100.4 

100.4 

1911... 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100. 4 

100.4 

100.4 

loa 4 

100. 4 1 

100.6 

100.4 

1912--- 

100. 6 

100. 4 

100. 4 

300. 4 

100. 4 

100.4 ' 

100. 4 

100.4 

100.4 

100. 6 

100. 6 ! 

100. 6 

100.4 

1913... 

100. 6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 j 

100.2 

99.6 

09.3 

90.3 

99.8 

99.3 

loao 

1914.... 

99.8 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

90.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.6 1 

99.6 

09.4 

1916 

99. 7 

100. 0 

100. 2 

100. 2 

100.3 

100. 3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.6 

100.4 

100.4 

100.2 

1916.... 

100.6 

100.6 

100. 6 

100. 6 

100. 6 

loa 6 

100. 6 

100. 6 

100.7 

100. 7 

100. 7 

100. 7 

100.6 

1917.... 

100.7 

100.7 

100. 8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

101.6 

101.9 

102.2 

102.4 

102,4 

101.3 

1918.... 

102.4 

102.4 

102.4 

103. 2 

103.3 

108.8 

130.7 

130.7 

130.7 

13a 6 

Idas 

130.3 

117.1 

1930--. . 

130.3 

130.3 

330.4 

130.6 

130.6 

130.8 

130.8 

130. 5 

130.7 

131.4 

13L4 

131.6 

ms 

1920 

131. 8 

331. 8 

132. 1 

332. 1 1 

132. 1 

131. 9 

131. 7 

140. 2 

176. 1 

176. 1 

176. 1 

176. 3 

147.4 

I92J 

170. 8 

176. 8 1 

177. 3 , 

177. 8 

177. 8 

377. 8 

177. 7 

177. 4 

177. 2 

17a 1 

175. 8 

176. 8 

177.0 

1922 j 

160.6 I 

160. 6 

160. 5 

16a 7 1 

160.3 

169.4 

157. 2 , 

167.2 

1.57.5 

167.9 

167,9 

167.9 

169.0 

1923 

167.9 

167. 9 

157. 9 

157.9 1 

157.9 

157.9 

157. 9 

157. 9 

157.9 

157.0 

157.9 

167.9 

167.0 

1924 / 

157.0 

167.9 

157. 9 

157.9 

157.9 

157. 9 

157.7 

157.6 

167. 6 

157.6 

167.6 

157.6 

157.7 

1925 

1926 /- 

157.5 / 

1 

157.5 / 
1 

157.5 1 

157. 5 1 

157. 5 

157.5 

J57.5 

157. 6 

357. 5 

157. 5 

157.5 

167.6 

167.6 

/ 



L 

i 


[_ 


1 








Division o( Statistical and Historical Research. The commodities on which this index is based wUl be 
found in the Yearbook, 1922, pp, 1013-18. 


Table 550. — Wheat: Index numbers of freight rates, from representative points in 
producing regions in the Urated States to their terminal markets, 191S-1926 


Year beginning July 1 


Wheal areas ^ 


im\ 

19151 

1916 \ 

19171 

19181 

1919 

1920 

19211 

1922 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 ! 

19261 

Spring 2 

.J 

] 

100 

101 

i 

101 

1 

101 

1 

127 

1 

127 

1 

164 

160 

1 

149 

149 

149 

us' 

148 

'Western - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

126 

126 

154 

148 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

Winter ♦ 

100 

101 

100 

101 

101 

129 

128 

166 

162 

152 

152 

152 

152 

162 

Hard winter » 

Hard winter, evclnding ex- 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

128 

128 

165 

160 

160 

150 

IfO 

150 

150 

port rates « - . . , - 

. ItK) 

100 

1 

99 

99 

99 

124 

123 

) 

158 

154 

143 

143 

143 

143 

143 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

These relatives are based on the average of the monthly rates in effect during the crop year. Rates in 
effect in 1913 equal l(X). 

1 These rates in effect uii to Feb, 21, 1927. 

* BOvSed on local rates from Larimorc, Leal, Makota, N. Dak., Groton, S. Dak., Scoboy, Mont., and 
Osakis, Minn., to Minnoapoli.s, Minn. The same rates apply to Duluth except from Groton, S. Dak., 
and Osakis, Minn. No proportional rates available. 

* Based on local rates from Colfax, Wash., to Portland, Oreg., Moscow, Idalio, to Seattle, Wash., and 
Pendleton, Oreg.. to Portland, Oreg. No export rates availubl(3. 

< Based on local rates from Minden, Nebr , W’ray, f^olo., Bre.w.ster, Kans., Great Bend, Kans., Hutch- 
inson, Kans., and Cherokee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo ; Marshall, Mo , tn St. Louis, Mo.; LaPrairie, 
111., to St, Loui.s, Mo.; and export rate.s from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tex.; and Enid, Okla., to 
New Orleans, La. 

6 Ba.scd on all rates named in note 4 except the rale from LaPrairie, 111., to St. Louis, Mo. 

* Based on all rates named in note 4 except rate from LaPrairie, 111 , to St, Louis, Mo., and the export 
rates from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tex,, and Enid, Okla,, to New Orleans, La. 
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Table 551 . — Livestock: Index numbers of freight redes from representative points in 
producing regions in the United States to their terminal markets, 191S-19SIS 


Kind of livestock 
and district 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19261 

Cattle: 2 














Western district... 

100.0 

99.9 

100.2 

100.2 

100.9 

125.6 

127.9 

165. 6 

164.4 

166.4 

1.54.8 

162.9 

152.6 

Eastern district 

100.0 

103.6 

108.3 

113.2 

116.2 

157.6 

157.4 

207.2 

210.9 

197.5 

200.7 

199.4 

199.4 

Bouthern district . . 

100.0 

100.0 

98.9 

97.7 

98.1 

120.3 

120.3 

148.1 

146.8 

136.9 

130.0 

130.0 

130.0 

United States — 

100.0 

100.4 

101.2 

101.7 

102 7 

129.4 

131.3 

170.2 

s 

C6 

160.0 

159.7 

158.0 

167.6 

Hogs: * 

Western district 

100. 0 

i 

99. 3 

99.4 

99.2 

99. 7 

123.6 

124.3 

160.9 

— 

100. 1 

V 

151. 8 

151.1 

149. 1 ' 

146.9 

Eastern district — 

100. 0 

102. 0 

106.0 

115.7 

122. 3 

168.8 

m. 8 

221.5 

229.8 

217.8 

216.4 

213. 2 

212.7 

United States — 

100 0 

99.8 

100. 7 

102. 1 

1 

103. 7 

131. 7 

132.2 

171.7 

172.5 

163.6 


160. 5 

168.6 

Sheep: * 




1 



119.4 




1^ 



Western district.-. 

100.0 

98.6 

98.4 

98.3 

98.8 

118 4 

152.4 

147.9 

137.4 

1.17.4 

136.6 

136.4 

Eastern disti ict — 

100.0 

102.0 

106. 1 

112 0 

128. 8 

166. 9j 

167. 4 

224.9 

220. 1 

198.9 

19». 1| 

198.9 

198.9 

United States — 

100.0 

99. 1 

99 4 

100 . 4 ' 

103.4 

125. 9 

1*26. H 

mo 

159.9 



j 146.9 

1 146. 9| 

1 146. 1 

^ 146.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Those relatives are based on the average of the monthly rates in eflect during the crop year. Rates in 
effect in 1913 e<iual 100, 


» These rates in effect up to Aug. 1, 1920, for hogs and sheep and July 21, 1920, for cattle. 

* Basoil on local rates os (ollows: 

districi -Lanark, 111 , Lancaster, Wis., Hampton, Iowa, and Miles City, Mont., to Chicago; 
Fort CoUin.s, Colo., to Denver; Sah>bury. Mo., to Last St. Louis; Midland, Tex., to Fort Worth; Carrol- 
ton, Afo , Bazaar, Kans., and Hereford, Tex., to Kansas City, LaiicasUir, Wis , to Milwaukcje; Lawton, 
Okla., to Oklahoma City; Harlan, Iowa, and Hyaimis, NeW., to Omaha; Tarkio, Mo , and Oberlin, 
Kans . to Sf . Joe. Fergii.s Falls, Minn , and Hettinger, N. Dak , to St Ihuil, Belle Fourche, S, Dak., and 
Hibley, lown, to Sioux Citj; Ashland, Kans., and MuUiali, Otia , to W ichita, Kc*d Bluffy Calif., to San 
■ iver to Sidney, Nebr., and Longmont, ('ohi ; Kunstus City to Marysville, Kans., and Gal- 


Frani'iseo; Denv 
l.itm, Mo., Omaha to Allantn 
Knreka, Kaits. 


Iowa, and Schuyler, Nebr.; Sioux t'lty to Sheldon, Iowa; Wichita to 



Green, Ky„ to Loiiisvillv; Pulaski, Tenn,, to Nashville, Todd. 
3 Based on lornJ rates as follows: 

Western district. 

Shelby villo, Mo, 

Kans,, to Kansiis City; Schleswig, 

Fails, Minn.. Ciiinherlfind, Wis,, and 
(''dy; TJartley, Iowa, Wc.s.'^ington, S I 
Wis , to MilwHUkeo; Hovt, S, Dak , to 
Denver; Paducfih to Foit WoitM 
Easttni - 

to^lndLanapohs; Washington cdurt Hou.se, Dhio, to rittsbiirgh. 
i Based on local rattvs !is follows 


I, and York, Nebr., to Dmafia; Maryvine, mo., ro joe; rertius 
Jamestown, N. Dak., to St. Paul; Lawton, Okh., to Oklahoma 
)ak , <0 SiVui.v ('itv; llorriniiUm. Kan.^ . to Wichita; ('oliiinbus, 
Sioux Fulls; Slwldou, town, to Mason City, Iowa; Longmont, to 

-A‘r™ 0 S^ mimilo; St Johro, Mid. , to Detroit; KratoM, Ohio L, t;i.m-Iaiid: 

tuUet villo, Inil., to t'liicnini.l.i, Mon.ioii, 111 , to Fast St, Limis; Westphalia, Iril., and (. hurlo. ton, 111 ., 



im yeaubook: of agriculture, 1^28 

TA.BLB 552 . — Averaffe wei^ki per carload oj freight originaHng on Class I raiJrvadk 
in the United States ^ 19MO-19$6 


Commodity 

1920* 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1926 

19261 


Shwt tons 

Short tom 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Wheat 

40.21 

39.89 

40.17 

40.36 

40. 78 

40.93 

41.71 

Com 

36. 46 

38.07 

88.38 

37.88 

37. 67 

37. 31 

saos 

Oats 

31.20 

30.66 

30.07 

3L04 

31.52 

32.00 

30.33 

Flour and meal 

30.27 

26.63 

24.94 

1 26.02 

24.37 

24.42 

2168 

Uay, straw, and alfalfa 

12.38 

12.46 

12.35 

12.33 

12, 45 

12.54 

12.73 

Tobacco 

12.14 

10.92 

11.09 

ia84 

10.67 

10.68 

ia38 

Cotton 

12. 17 

11.67 

11.60 

11,29 

11.25 

11. 16 

11.33 

Citrus fruits 

16.68 

16.22 

15.40 

16.04 

16.63 

16.00 

16.04 

Potatoes - 

18.77 

18.24 

18.20 

17.87 

17.96 

17.71 

laio 

Horses and mules 

11.47 

11.39 

11.30 

11.26 

11. 45 

11.63 

11.41 

Cattle and calves 

11.69 

11.62 

11.66 

1L53 i 

11.64 

11. 65 

11.63 

Sheep and goats 

9.93 

9.76 

9,79 

9.73 i 

9.69 

9.68 

9.81 

Hogs 

9. 61 

9.61 

9.61 

9.56 1 

9.60 

9.56 

9.02 

Poultry 

11. 61 

10.95 

11. 02 

1L16 ! 

11.09 

11.05 

11.03 

Eggs 

11.68 

11.18 

11. 19 

11.27 1 

11.22 

11.22 

11.62 

Butter and cheese 

12.90 

12. 18 

12. 37 

12.66 

12. 49 

12.61 

12.10 

Wool 

Sugar, siriip, glucose, and mo- 

12.48 

12.20 

11.63 

12. 37 

12.63 

12.78 

11.59 

lasses 

2S.98 

27.68 

27.54 

27.63 

27.87 

28.00 

29.44 

Canned goods 

24.78 

23. 13 

23.09 

22.92 

22.88 

23.02 

23.06 

Anthracite coal 

48.28 

47.63 

47,86 

4a 45 

49. 06 

49. 17 

6a 70 

BitiiiiiinoiiS coal 

49.27 

* 50. 46 

50.80 

61.28 

61.72 

82.37 

62.44 

Textiles 

Lumber, timber, box .shooks, 

13.20 

11.82 

11.72 

11.61 

11.66 

1L74 

11.65 

.staves, and headings 

27.04 

26.03 

26.31 

26. 76 

26.30 

26.29 

26.43 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

1 Subject to revision. 


Table 553. — Freight rales, ocean: Wheat, per bushel to the United Kingdom from the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia, 1918, 1925, and 1926 


Month 

United StaU'^s 

1 

Canada* 

Argentina 

India 

! 

1 

Au.'»tralia 

I 

1 

! 

North 
Atlantic 
ports 1 

New York 2 

Now 
Orleans 3 

North 
i^ifio 
ports * 


1913 

1925 

1926 

1913 

1925 

1926 

192.5 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1 

2 

192.5 

1926 

1913 

1926 

I 

1926 

1913 

1925 

1926 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts! 

cu! 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Jan 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

12 

n 

22 

22 

9 

9 

14 

15 

10 

12 

17 

14 

24 

30 

26 

Feb 

10 

10 1 

6 

6 

7 1 

6 

12 

11 

23 

19 

10 

7 

16 

13 

8 

12 

17 

13 

22 

31 

20 

Mar 

9 

9 1 

6 

6 i 

6 i 

6 

12 

11 1 

22 

17 

9 

7 

14 

10 

9 

12 

16 

12 

22 

26 

17 

Apr 

8 

9 

6 

6 i 

6 i 

6 

12 

10 1 

22 

17 

9 

7 

12 

10 

11 

U 

15 

10 ! 

20 

23 { 

16 

NUy 

8 

9 

7 


^ i 

7 

12 

10 

22 

19 

9 

9 

U 

10 

11 

11 

13 

9 

20 

23 1 

18 

June 

7 

6 

8 

5 1 

®! 

6 

12 

12 

21 

19 

7 

9 i 

8 

8 

12 

11 

12 

12 1 

20 

20 

16 

July 

8 

7 

10 

1 

5 


0 

12 

15 

20 

20 

8 

9 1 

9 

9 

17 

12 

12 

1 

13 

20 

18 

26 

Aug 

9 

7 

11 

5 

5 1 

7 

12 

12 

21 ' 

20 

8 

® i 

10 

11 

17 

12 

14 

12 ! 

19 

23 

26 

Sept 

8 

8 

12 

4 

7 

10 

12 

12 , 

21 

22 

8 

12 

8 

8 

18 

11 

16 

13 

19 

26 

26 

Oct 

7 

9 

19 

5 

9 

17 

12 

20 

20 

27 

10 

18 

6 

9 

26 

10 

16 

16 

21 

26 

29 

Nov 

7 

9 

21 

5 

9 

22 

12 

26 

21 

30 

11 

24 

6 

12 

31 

11 

15 

21 

21 

26 

34 

Dec 

6 

10 

13 

! 4 

10 

13 

12 

16 

23 

28 

10 

14 

6 

13 

25 

10 

14 

19 

20 

27 

34 

Average. 

8 

9 

! 11 

6 

7 

9 

12 

14 

22 

1 

22 

9 

11 

10 

11 

16 

11 

16 

14 

21 

26 

24 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, except as otherwise indicated. The above rates wero originally quoted in shillings; con* 
versions made on the basis of the average monthly rate of exchange, except when exchange was at par. 

» Averse of North Atlantic ports, Including New York. 

* New York to Liverpool. 

» From U. S. Shipping Board. 

< Average of North Pacific ports. 

» Rates from April to November, 1926, are from port of Montreal to Liverpool; rates for other nlonths 
in 1926 and for all of 1925 are from Atlantic ports of Canada to United Kingdom. 
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Tabu! Fertilizer and fertilizer meUerials: Production and value, in the United 

States, 19SS-192B 




Quantity 



Value 


Item 








1923 

1924 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Fish scrap, dried and acidulated: ^ 

SAorf tom 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ohesai>eake 

30,780 

9, 565 

1 

\ 



North Atlantic coast 

42, 745 

12', 975 


1 

. 


North Carolina-. 

10,150 

12, 790 





Florida 

5,016 

5,588 





Texas j 

770 

l,a33 ' 





Georgia j 

1,925 

4,(XK) 





Total ! 

91, 3»5 

45, 951 












Lime sold for agricultural purposes: 







Alabama. 



G) 



(3) 

California : 



j (=*) 

3. 251 

7,691 

G) 

44,992 

49,281 

Connecticut 1 

(») 

0) 

Gj 

G) 

(*) 

G) 

Indiana i 

1 4, 926 

5 , 157 

9,426 

42, 889 

3 . 5 , 622 

43, 874 

Kentucky 

1 (J) 


(aj 

(3) 


(3) 

Maine 

7, 678 

H, 166 

G) 

38, 2.5G 

40, 424 

(*) 

Maiyland— 

41,109 

40,628 

50,605 

374. 125 

355, 776 

412, 777 

M assachusetts 

3,960 

4,928 

7, 284 

11, 042 

17, 995 

25,038 

Michigan 

<>) 

(*) 

100 

(») 

(^) 

1,000 

Missouri 

1, 014 

(*) 

669 

10, 978 

(») 

6,603 

New Jersey 

(*) 



G) 



New York'. 

3,668 

3.988 

3,902 

25, .559 

30,216 

33, 696 

Ohio 

17,497 

19,686 

26,004 

127,758 

134, 943 

188, 236 

Pennsylvania 

1 112,011 

116,966 

129,834 

838, 010 

88:1, 225 

958,411 

Tennessee 

1 1, 325 

791 

(*) 

11,591 

5, 407 

(») 

Texas 

984 

G) 


7, 498 

G) 


Vermont 

1. 571 

829 

976 

10 ; 784 

\ 277 

4, 640 

Virginia 

I 21,294 

19,906 

28, 063 

153, 152 

130, .571 

190,475 

West Viiginia 

! 16, 719 

18. 289 

18,877 

112, 374 

122,694 

123,091 

Wisconsiu— 

1 C) 

(•) 

(2) 

(*) 

G) 

G) 

Otliei 8tates ^ 

6,796 

5, 751 

15, 555 

58.603 

58,473 

92, 987 

Ttft.al 

240, 551 

1 < 248,336 

298, 976 

1,825,519 

<1,864,614 

2, 129. 169 

Lime, cnlwircous marl and jicat for 


I 

1 





fertilizer- 







Calcareous marl, .soM 

‘>9,410 

! 72.710 

68, t;70 

328, 932 

225, 383 

187, 839 

Hvdratod lime, sold... 

{ 131,443 

' 128,410 

ICO, 9(i5 

1. 176, 637 

1, HV), 822 

1, 384, 6.51 

Limestone, pulverized, sold 

1, 278, 770 

; 1,352,600 

1, 9.51, 480 

2, 160, 249 

2, 046, H60 

2. 880, 589 

Peat, produced 

57. 907 

i 55, 196 

5 .53. 112 

351,611 

387,319 

• 369, 000 

Total 

1,567,530 

! 1,64)8.910 

2. 243, 227 

4,017, 459 

3, 820, 384 

4. 822, 079 

Phosphate rock, sold or u.scd: 


1 


] ~ 



Floi id^v " 

Long tom 

Long tons 

Long toriF 

1 



Hard rock - 

199, 516 

! 143,115 

i71,t>49 

1 1,071,075 

629, .579 

707, 933 

Soft roek 




1 - - 



I.and i>ebble- 

2,348, 137 

j 2.289,466 

2. 758,315 

7, 987, 752 

7, 387, 897 

8, 081, 137 

Total--- 

2, 547, 653 

1 2.432,581 

2, 929, 9f;4 

9, 059, 427 

8,017,476 

8. 789, 070 

South Carolina— 







Land rock 



2, 147 



8,051 

Tennessee- 





I'-"" 


Brown rock 

0 427, 799 

» 375, 260 

1 ^477, 077 

1 •2,335,262 

•1,958, 272 

1* 2, 429, 069 

Blue lock 

919 

21, 378 


\ 5, 647 

81,766 


Total 

« 428, 718 

•396,638 

7 477, 077 

•2, 340, 909 

•2. WO, 038 

7 2, 429, 059 

Other States 

30, 335 

38, 570 

72,031 

175,713 

194,569 

319, 498 

Total phosphate rock — 

3, 006, 706 

2, 867, 789 

.3, 481,819 

11,576, 049 

10, 252, 083 

11,545, 678 

PjTites prodiictxi 

181, 628 

160,096 

170, 081 

661,000 

645, 262 

6.50, 448 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Rcsoaroh. Compiled from annual reports of the American Fer- 
tiliitor Handbook; Buronii of Mines, and the. Geological Survey. Figures for earlier years appear in 
previous is^es of the Yearbook. 

* The nortliern scrap is mostly acid, while that of the Chesapeake is dry scrap; in other districts acid 
and dried are produi'ed in about equal quantities, 

* Included In “Other States.” 

■ * Porto Rioo included, IQ'ia-lO'i.'), and Hawaii. 1924-25. 

f < Totals include some chemical lime in Wisconsin and nonspecifled States. ^ ^ * 

• Production for all purposes. Peat produc'ed for agricultural purposes represented 99.6 per cent of 
total production in 1924 end 94.4 per cent in 1923. 

• Includes brown rock from Kentucky. , 

^ Blue and brown rook from Tennessee and brown rock from Kentucky, 
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Table 655 . — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale 'price and average value eU 
mine^ by class j 1921-1926 


Materia] 


Average wholesale price: 

Ammonia sulphate, domestic spot.. 
Bloofi, dried, J2 per cent ammonia’ — | 

New York 

Chicago 

Fish scrap ’ — 

Driea, J1 per cent ammonia, 14 
per cent bone phosphate, 

I. 0. b. fish factory. 

Wet, acidulated, 6 per cent am- 
monia, S tier cent phosphoric 
acid, f. 0 . b. fish factory. 

Soda, nitrate, spot 9.5 percent, bags.. 
Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent ammo- 
nia, f 0 . b. mill. 

Tankage, concentrated, 14 per cent, 
Chicago.’ 

Phosphate rock— 

1'enne.ssoe, f. o. b. Mount 
Pleasant— 

75 per cent guaranteed 

72 iier cent 

Florida— 

Land pebble, Cii per cent | 

High-grade rock, 77 per c«nt. 
High-grade rock, 75 per cent. 
Potash- 

Sulphate of, 90-95 per cent, bags| 

Muriate of, 80-'85 per cent 

Potash-magnesia sulphate (dou- 
ble manure sail), 4H-53 per 
cent, bags. 

Manure .salts, 20 per cent mini- 
mum KjC, bulk. 

Kainit, 12.4 per cent K 2 O, bulk.. 
Average value at the mine: 

Pyrites 


Unit 


100 pounds.. 

Short ton- - . 
— do 


do 


do 


100 pounds.. 
Short ton 

do 


1921 


Dollars 

2.42 


39.84 


36 . 16 


17.10 


2.50 
32. 67 


31. 64 


Long ton.. 
do 


do 

_.-*do 

do 


Short ton. 

do 

— do 


Phosphate rock— 
Florida- 

Hard rock 

Soft rock 

Land pebble.. 


— do 

do 

....do 


8.90 


5.90 
12.02 
8. 74 


15.40 

9.67 

4.5:1 


1922 


Dollars 
3. 01 


49. 68 
60.64 


40.12 


19. 26 


2.54 

39.50 


45. 36 


6.90 

6.54 

3. 11 
8.58 
6.23 

44.41 
34. 54 


10.28 
6. 87 
3. 97 


Long ton 

....do 

i do. 


Average of total sales 

South Carolina hard rock 


Tennessee- 
Brown rock. 
Blue rock 


Average of total sales 

Other States 

Average value phosphate rock. 


do 

Long ton 


.do.. 

.do.. 


do 

Long ton I 

do 


10.2fi 
4. 56 
,5.38 


6.96 
7. 85 
3. 76 


4.0.) 
5. 50 


1923 


Dollars 
3. 18 

60,28 

5a64 

45.18 


22.74 


2.51 
39. 67 


7.50 

6.50 

3. 05 
7. 60 
6. 17 

42.66 

33.34 


10.44 

6.89 

3.64 


1924 


Dollars 

2.71 


41. 76 
42.12 


4&94 


23.34 


2. 49 
37.33 


40.60 


1926 


Dollars 

2.89 

*60.32 


«50.01 

24.78 


2.69 

34.46 


43. 12 


6.05 

4.65 

2. .34 
6.75 
4. 18 

42.81 

.32.09 


3.95 

6.91 

4.03 


6.19 

6.19 


2.45 

6.05 


45. 85 
34.65 
26. 35 


10. 95 

7.82 

3.82 


5. 37 


3.40 


4.40 


:i.r>G I 


3. 30 


6.60 
5. 81 


6.5,3 


5.97 

5.71 


^ 5. 46 < 5. 22 

0. 14 3. 82 


5 46 


5. 14 


4. 11 I 4.39 1 


5. 79 


5.04 


5.95 


4. 34 




3.85 


3. 57 


4. 12 

’i’93' 


3.00 


3. 76 




09 


5. 09 


4.40 


3. 32 


1926 


Dollars 

2.65 

*62.40 


*46.38 

22.08 


2.56 

28.00 

46.20 


6.56 

6.00 


3. 18 
6.60 


46,06 
35. 12 
26.48 


11.79 

8.30 


Pivislon of Statistical and Historical Re.search. Pric-es compiled from weekly quotations, Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Reporter. New York price.s, except as otherwise stated. Values from animal reports of the 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines. Figures for oailier years appear in previous issues of the Year- 
book. 

* Converted from price of ingredient content. 

* 16 per cent ammonia. 

« 11 per cent ammonia, 15 per cent bone jdiosphate. 

* Brown rock of Kentucky included. 

® Blue and brown rock of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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Tablb 656. Fertilizers and fertilizer materials: Production, consumption, imports 
and exports. United States, 1921-1926 


Item 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Sulphate? of ammonia: 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Production 

368, m 

476,761 

603,363 

669,622 

1 639,019 

Consumption * 

248,583 

317,274 

435, 209 

443,771 

» 627,714 

Nitrate of soda, Imports for consumption 

379, 173 

542,464 

891, 679 

986, 638 

1,112,228 

Sulphuric acid: 


Production (60° Baum^) * 

1,319,682 

1,423,917 

1,631,216 

1, . 76, 544 

1,810,422 

Imports for consumption « 

2,939 

1,447 

11,754 

*7,734 

18, 191 

Exports 

6,407 

i 6, 235 

, 4, 122 

6,636 

3,769 

Made and consumed « 

1,143,8.50 

1,589,809 

1,365,883 ! 

1,782, 816 

2,094.009 

Acid phosphate: i 

Production ^ 


1 2, 788, 207 

3, 367, 220 

3, 2.50, 498 

3, 846, 401 

Sales 8 » - 


3,062,633 

3,037,398 

3, 381,202 

3, 660,762 

Potash: 


Production, domestic 

25, 485 

25, 176 

39, 029 

43, 719 

61,666 

Sales, domestic 

10, 337 

22. 028 

35, 164 

37,492 

52,823 

Imports for wnsumption— 

Kainit 

77, 365 

169, 287 

187, 833 

175, 613 

204,767 

Manure salts 

43, 286 

218, 406 

301,721 

258,998 

430,340 

Muriate of potash 

79, 642 

179,484 

151, 757 

144,623 

180,351 

Sulphate of potash 

12, 469 

64, 534 

71,390 

84, 780 

77,226 

Other iwtash-bearmg substances e 


6,682 

32,228 

46, 946 

29,002 

Total imports for consumption 

212, 752 

637, 393 

744, 929 

710,860 

921,688 


Division of Statistical and Distorical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Bureau of the 
Census, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Foreign and Doraestic Commerce, Geological Survey, and the Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Handbook. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Yearbook, 

J Subject to revision, 

* Production plus imports for consumption minus domestic exports. 

* Fertilizer estublishmonts only. 

« ImiKirts for all purjKjses. 

« Quantity sold as acid phosphate or used in the manufacture of other fertilizers. 

« Includoa ashos (wood), liect root, other potash-bi‘aring substances (alunitc, leufcite, etc.) used for 
fertilizer. 


Table 557 . — Guano: Impofts into the United States, 1909-1926 


Y ear ended J une 30-— 

Quantity 

Value j 

Y ear ended J une 30— 

Quantity 

Value 

1909 - 

Tons 

36. 999 

Dollms 
,580. 3,14 

1919 

Tons 

8,218 

Dollars 

293,425 

19J0 - 

52, 330 

845, 766 

1920 

18, 796 

1,550,008 

1911-- 

29.516 

593. 'sm 

1921 

37, 570 

3,158,064 

19J2 

31, 706 

084. 6,58 

1922 

1, 305 

48,876 

1913 

1914 

19, 075 

21,887 

340, 915 

755, 833 

192.3 

1924 

(0 

* 4, 982 

(0 

* 191, 659 

1^15 

20, 94.5 

.534, 391 

1925 

24, 5.56 

737,896 

1916 

15, a37 

42,5, 377 

1926 ^ 

17, 855 

692,124 

1917 

1918 

.3, 5();3 
10,096 

73. 398 
287, 440 





Division of Stalislical and Historical Resenreh. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United bUUos, and Monthly Suiiimaiy of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June 

i^ues, 11)21-1920. 


1 Included in All other fertilizers. 

2 Beginning Jau. 1, 1924. 

» Prelimmary. 
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Table 558 . — FertUiaier materials; Imports into the United States, 19i$-19£6 


Year ended June 30— 

Bone dust and bone 
ashi 

1 

Kalnit 

Manure s^ts* 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

Dcilars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 

.33, 864 

880, 616 

485, 132 

2, 399, 761 

192,738 

1,814,071 

1913 

33, 337 

801, 713 

466, 795 

2,154,977 

171,802 

1,794,058 

1914 

41,450 

1,034,636 

541,840 

2,579,619 

261, 342 

2, 767, 241 

1915 

23,428 

684, 748 

79,004 

444, 760 

06.062 

760, 699 

1916 

20, 466 

524, 153 

64 

1,795 

2, 271 

41,826 

1917 

14, 305 

385, Ml 



324 

7,794 

1918 

8,511 

286,764 



190 

s; 872 

1919 

4,138 

117,690 




1920 

7;340 

306, 301 

274, 761 

6, 655, 660 

249, 348 

8, 319, 620 

1921-.^ 

27,413 

1,317, 876 

204, 834 

4, 882, 974 

123,273 

4, 164.817 

1922 

18,234 

495, 445 

83, 571 

585,338 

81,442 

957,443 

1923 

52,933 

1, 380, 413 

168, 514 

1, 048, 054 

* 244, 760 

2, .398, 098 

1924 

66, 820 

1, 783, 534 

181,288 

1, 080, 132 

268,203 

2, 988, 634 

1925 

35,908 

730,880 

142,888 

855, 277 

344,200 

3, 293, 2.')4 

1926 * 

65, 152 

1,377,389 

190, 955 

1,252,942 

417,086 

4, 238, 620 





Potash 



Ammonia sulphate 


— 



Year ended June 30— 



Mnriate 

Sulphate 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 

65,906 

4, 143, 417 

215, 957 

7, 236. 718 

44, 476 

1.826, 836 

1913 

54. 089 

3, 655, 413 

201,220 

6. 782, 056 

42, 745 

1, 753, 485 

1914 

74. 444 

4, 888, 563 

237, 886 

7,915,523 

46,139 

1, 897, 740 

1915 

57, 048 

3, 208, 152 

102. 732 

3, 666,118 

21,852 

1,071,761 

1916 

19, 610 

1,371,007 

2, 130 

401. 431 

2, 423 

197,808 

1917 

8,176 

647, 271 

606 

174, 806 

661 

20, .538 

1918 

3, 983 

467,999 

723 

195, 154 

135 

19, 8;i7 

1919 

1,964 

278, 469 

1.677 

201,307 

137 

23,304 

1920 

2, 587 

343, 107 

110, 324 

11,018,173 

6, 356 

1,073, 322 

1921 

2, 537 

226,300 

49, 911 

5, 290, 190 

12,081 

1,659,998 

1922 

0, 356 

314,286 

131,423 

5, .M9, 580 

45, 280 

2,085,348 

1923 

1, 785 

116,686 

150. 461 

4, 7.59, 134 

51,778 

2, 109, 966 

1924 

5,848 

337,032 

li9. 606 

8, 828, 891 

68. 399 

2, 085, 129 

192,5 

21, 188 

1, 198, 428 

J54, 447 

4, 737, 224 

67, 292 

2, 553, 248 

1936 < 

13, 340 

724,067 

181,015 

5, 801, 061 

61, 405 

2, 409, 474 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, 1913-1918 and Monthly Summary oi Foreign Commerce of the Unitwl States, June 
issues, 1921-1926. 

1 Classified in 1924-1926 as "Bone phosphate and other phosphate material." 

3 Classified as “Manure salts and other potash-bearing substances." 

3 Includes " Other potash-bearuig substances’' amounting to 20,734 tons and valued at $238,661. 

* Preliminary. 
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Tabl® 559. — Federcd-aid highways completed and under consiruction 


State 

Projects completed and final payment 
made, year ended June 30, 1926 

Projects under construction June 30, 

1926 » 

Miles 

Total oost 

Federal aid 

MUes 

Estimated cost 

Federal aid 
allotted 

Alabama, 

686.5 

$12,256,313.63 

$5,862,787.23 

207.3 

$6,058,42' 96 

$2, 374,991.75 

Arizona 

116.0 

1,369, 744. 82 

847,662. 41 

81.4 

1,401,980.83 

946,372.27 

ArteaiE»M 

274.1 

5, 064,364. 42 

2,286,516.62 

308.8 

4,158,782.:.^ 

2,248,758.94 

California 

163.3 

4,796,420.91 

2,284,342.00 

1 319. 9 

11,715,699.34 

5,695,760.56 

CcAorado,,, _ _ 

98.8 

9.^ 090^ 56WI Tn 

1,(W9, 473-84 

2iA4 

4, 466, 058. 36 

2,192,(181 79 

Connecticut 

16.6 

866,927.90 

281,217.14 

48.0 

3, 259, 671.40 

921, 363. (K1 

Delaware 

17.2 

636, 492. 48 

1 285, 474. 96 

28.2 

1,115,636. 81 

470,577 90 

Florida 

36.6 

873^406.64 

! 418,874.35 

279.7 

a 925' 038. 28 

4, 645. 765. 50 

Georgio 

316.7 

4, 635, 204. 60 

2,267,871.40 

666.9 

12, 261' 322. 41 

e; 036, 376 25 

Idaho 

124.6 

1 1,666,621.34 

1,066,780.44 

162.5 

2, 958, 753. 24 

1,789,391.33 

IHinois- 

141.6 

4, 106, 130.76 

1, 979, 919. 46 

213.5 

6.290,806.18 

3,030.099.67 

Indiana 

112.2 

3,310,263.22 

1,609,669.^ 

428.0 

15,966,29(5.59 

7, 437, 580. 19 

Iowa 

117.9 

1,790,090.19 

818, 8(9.11 

6^.7 

9, 830, 045. 68 

4, 770,528.91 

Kansas. 

329.2 

0, 42(5, 5)05. 87 

2, 835,216.93 

651.9 

11, 703, 240. 93 

4, 016,421.11 

Kentucky 

173.4 

6,905,381.82 

2,3^087.66 

280.0 

6,631,422.97 

2, 666, 402. 84 

Louislamu 

128.3 

1,8(W,167.71 

864,869.13 

161.2 

3,435, 673.08 

1,667,428.72 

Maine.. 

22.2 

573,271.46 

284,()37.06 

67.3 

2,364,417.18 

864, H49. 24 

Maryland 

128.0 

2, 792, 436. 20 

1,263,608.07 i 

30.7 

613. 396. 28 

252.643.43 

Massachusetts ‘ 

73.9 

4,306,101.49 

1, 189, 599. 34 

46.5 

3, 648,227.96 

996, 569. 84 

Michigan ‘ 

350.4 

9,763,239.98 

4,498,735.39 | 

246.5 

10,129,758.58 

4,509,288.88 

Minresotft * 

460.7 

6,756,300.06 

2,847,474.62 ^ 

591.3 

9,330, 294.00 

3,493,000.00 

Mississippi 

325 6 

4; 853, 802. 73 

2,425,831.37 1 

360.6 

6.629,582.39 

3,283,796.86 

Missouri 

424.3 

11. 021,01a 35 

6,516,603.42 

663.6 

20, 568, 938. 77 

8,128,296.60 

Montana 

133. 3 

1,244,383.40 

1.016,042.74 

132 7 

1, 749, 936 26 

l,m,956.27 

Nei)rjska 

107.7 

2.227,027.26 

1,084,679.02 

1,352.1 

13,349,102. 13 

6,510, 012. 74 

Novauia 

181.6 

2, C4a 729.82 ! 

2,042,634.81 

346. 1 

3,250,322.24 

2,798,063.96 

New Hampshire... 

29,5 

826,870.74 

391,223 20 

26.0 

866, 830. 33 

396. 691. 78 

New Jersey 

71.2 

4, 384, 943. 56 

1,277,662.22 

31 6 

6,814,161.07 

2, 619, 262. 44 

New Mexico 

MM 

3, (580, 338. 59 

2,425,686.77 

100 4 

1, 349, 543. 87 

873, 541.00 

New York 

306.6 

14,626,610.12 

6,682,880.66 

667.4 

32,340,520.00 

8,967, 680.20 

North Carolina 

138.1 

5, 994, got). 06 

2,430,883.35 

100.2 

8,03.5,569.05 

3,484,782. 13 

North DaJrota 

276. 6 

1,484.047.58 

702,929.31 

750.9 

6, 408, 990. 29 

2, 744, 108. 72 

Ohio 

173.0 

6, 127, 280. 09 

2,126,793.10 

363.5 

11.554. 605.96 

4, 475, 373. 81 

Oklalioma 

.326.7 

7, 460, 925. 39 

3, 4K7, 108. 81 

97.4 

2, 893,119.44 

1,354, 980.82 

Oregon 

144.6 

2, 639, 689. 72 

1,460, 850.16 

126.3 

3, 262, 909. 04 

1,794,020,71 

FetmsylTanla 

338. ’S 

18,311,315.61 

6.338,708.07 

529.7 

25, 913, 665. 91 

7,32,5, 756.64 

Rhode Island 

21.9 

1,360,119,89 

439,140.97 

28. .5 

1,531,802.80 

427,15.5.00 

South Carolina 

246.0 

3,867,292,06 

1,646,065.39 

240.8 

6,332,252.88 

2,883,133.47 

South Dakota 

733 3 

5,376,938 52 

2,613.947.97 

633.3 

3,716,153.62 

1,864, .529. 03 

Teunessoo 

283.1 

7,836,490.69 

3,544, 604.26 

248.4 

7, 630, 941.58 

3.490,104.06 

Texas 

1,013.1 

15,062,702.65 

6,382,314.60 

907.4 

19,070,379.26 

8,428,039.53 

Utah 

121.3 

i,9W,oiara 

1,279,603.77 

154.0 

1,688.956.94 

1,269,011.66 

Vermont 

26.7 

1,226,868.13 

564,805.06 

34.6 

1, 837. 974. 09 

723, 688.66 

Virginia 

329.3 

^ 890, 529. 43 

4,113,729.91 

186.7 

6,468,112.20 

2,824,006.82 

Washington 

141.9 

3,726,007.46 

1,665,697.69 

41.1 

3,309,677.73 

1,653, 600.00 

Wi«t Virginia 

66.2 

2, 13a 5ia 58 

910,769.32 

137.1 

6,291,716.29 

2,000,920.93 

Wisconain 

14a 4 

3,049,367.28 

1,473,065. n 

313.4 

6,91^454.17 

3,30a 475. 16 

Wymning 

151.6 

2,118,483.23 

1,301,790.38 

213.7 

2, 636, 904, 29 

1, 663, 408. 02 

IlawaiL 





16.9 

1,06a 897. 93 

312, 635. 18 

Total 

10,638.3 

226,552,043.54 

100,524,357.58 

14,355.1 

347,113,666.06 

148,627,474.03 


Bumo ot PuUio Beads. 

^ Includes 3,303.8 miles o! practically completed projects. 





Table 560 . — Mileage of road in State highway systems at end of 1925 
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Table 561 . — Mileage oj county and local roads at the end of 19^5 


^m rlP|««BOOit-OP Uk«l»C*JI^Tt3M5, 1935 
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Table 563 . — Motor vehicle repenues, 1925 ' 
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Table 664. — Lumber: Average prices, Dou^as fir and southern yetiow pinsi f. o. 8. 

miU, 191S-19S6 



Douglas fir 

Southern yellow 
pine 


Douglas fir 

Southern yellow 
pine 

l^enod 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Period 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 


per M 

index, 

per M 

index, 


per M 

index, 

per M 

index, 


ft. 

1913*100 

ft. 

1913-100 


ft. 

1913*100 

ft. 

1913*100 


Dollars 


Dollars 


1923 

Dollars 


Dollars 


1913 

11.44 

100.0 

14. 77 

100.0 

January 

28.54 

249.5 

30.42 

206.9 

1914 

10.68 

92.5 

13.68 

92.6 

February 

29.42 

257.2 

32. 81 

222.1 

1915-- 

9.80 

86.5 

13. 02 

88.2 

March . 

30. 22 

264.2 

33. 71 

228.2 

191fi 

11.63 

101.7 

16. 12 

109.2 

April 

May 

31.46 

276.0 

33. 38 

226.0 

1917 

16. as 

147.9 

21. 13 

143. 1 

31.02 

271.2 

33.85 

229.2 






June 

30.36 

265.4 

32.40 

219.4 

1918 

21.21 

186.3 

26. 45 

179. 1 






1919 

25.83 

22,5.9 

33.9-1 

229.8 

July-- 

27.68 

241.9 

31.24 

210.8 

1920 

36. 78 

323.3 

44.74 

302.9 

August 

26. 97 

235.7 

30.82 

208,6 

192 1_ - 

19.98 

174.7 

21. 18 

143 4 

September... 

27. 18 

237.5 

27,53 

186,4 

1922 

23.90 

208.9 

26.44 

179.0 

October 

27.24 

238. 1 

28. 77 

194.7 

19i!3 

28.93 

262.9 

30.81 

208.6 

November.— 

28.97 

25.3.2 

27. 83 

188.4 

1924._ 

23. 14 

202.3 

28. 16 

190.7 

December... 

26.94 

235.6 

26,56 

179.8 

1925 

21.63 

189. 1 

28.31 

I9I.7 

1924 





1920 





January 

28.30 

247.4 

29.40 

199.1 

January 

41.98 

366.0 

62. 21 

353. 5 

February.-.. 

26. .33 

230.2 

30.16 

204. 1 

February 

46.31 

404.8 

57.94 

^92.3 

March 

24.69 

215.8 

29.83 

202.0 

March 

40. 66 

407.0 

61.60 

417. 1 

April 

24, 39 

213.2 

29.14 

197.3 

April. 

43. 16 

377.1 

57 53 

389.6 

May 

22.40 

195. 8 

27. 66 

186,5 

May 

40. 21 

361.2 

54.65 

370.0 

June 

22.99 

201.0 

27. 36 

185.2 

June 

36.05 

315. 1 

40.05 

271.2 

July- 

21.93 

191.7 

26. 91 

175 4 

July 

33. 69 

294.6 

41.34 

279 9 

August 

22. 42 

196.0 

27. 77 

188.0 

August- 

32.86 

287.2 

43. 42 

294.0 

September... 

21.69 

188.6 

29.46 

199.5 

September... 

31.29 

273.4 

41.00 

278. 2 

October 

21. 10 

184.5 

26. 71 

180.8 

October 

27. 67 

241.0 

34.44 

233.2 

November... 

21.48 

187.7 

25.81 

174.7 

November... 

24. 05 

210.0 

26.67 

180.6 

December. 

21.82 

190. 7 

30.13 

204.0 

December... 

22. 61 

197.6 

25.88 

175. 2 

1925 





1921 





January. 

22 52 

196.9 

29. 43 

199.3 

January 

20.20 

176. 6 

21. 35 

144. 6 

February 

22. 19 

194.0 

29.06 

200.8 

February 

18.85 

164. 7 

21. 18 

143 4 

March 

21.99 

192.2 

29. 02 

196.6 

March 

17. 59 

153.2 

20. 92 

141 7 

April- 

21.60 

18S.8 

28.29 

191.5 

April 

16. 87 

147. 3 

20 36 

137.9 

May 

21.70 

189.7 

27.07 

18.3.3 

May 

16.42 

143, 2 

20. 82 

140 9 

June 

21.24 

185 7 

26.58 

180.0 

Juno. 

15.90 

143.5 

22. 32 

151. 1 











July 

21. 18 

186. 1 

27.65 

180.5 

July 

16.28 

133.4 

20.75 

140.5 

August 

22,26 

194.6 

28.56 

193 4 

August 

14.98 

130.8 

20.40 

138. I 

September. 

21. 39 

187.0 

30. .V) 

206.5 

September... 

14.86 

129.8 

20. 61 

139.6 

October 

21.28 

196 0 

28. 17 

190. 7 

October 

15.97 

139 6 

21.. 59 

146.2 

November.. - 

21.33 

186.5 

27. 14 

183 8 

November... 

17.07 

149.2 

23. 14 

156.7 

Do^;!elnber--- 

21.05 

184.0 

29.01 

196 4 

December ... 

17. 75 

1.55. 1 

21.77 

147.4 

1926 





1922 





January 

22.29 

194.8 

27.66 

187.3 

January 

18.73 

103. 7 

22.68 

153.6 

February 

21.41 

187.2 

28 29 

191.5 

February 

22. 75 

198 9 

22.61 

163. 1 

March 

21.70 

189.7 

27. 14 

183.8 

March 

22.40 

195.8 

22.27 

151.5 

April 

21. 02 

189.0 

26.:i3 

178.3 

April 

20.44 

178.7 

22. 78 

154.2 

May 

21. 19 

185.2 

20.04 

176.3 

May 

21.10 

184.4 

24.85 

168.2 

June 

21.34 

186.5 

26.93 

182,3 

June 

23.24 

203.1 

29.07 

196.8 

July 

21.25 

185.8 

26.80 

181,4 

July 

24. 18 

211.3 

27. 19 

184.9 

August 

21.04 

183.9 

26. 58 

180.0 

August 

24.83 

217.0 

28. 47 

192.8 

September... 

20.73 

181.2 

25. 78 

174.6 

September... 

27.13 

237.2 

31.24 

211.5 

October 

20.68 

180.8 


- 

October 

27.97 

244.6 

31.71 

214.7 

November... 

20.44 

178.7 

24.88 

~f68.4 

November... 

26.82 

226.7 

30.61 

207.2 

December- -. 

19.93 

174.2 

27.15 

183.8 

December- -. 

26.49 

231.6 

30.61 

207.2 
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Tams — Rubber: International trade, average 1909-1 91 S, annual 1923- 

1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 






Year ended Dec. 31 




Country ^ 

Average 1900-1913 j 

1923 

1924 

1926, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

E^fports 

imports 

Exports 

PKINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 











5, 620 

7, 755 
8,395 
84, 938 
* 1,504 

‘ 85, 435 


198 





ttAri^An Congo - - 



981 


1,252 

6, 737 
47, 645 


1 1,550 
7,480 
51, 890 




6,668 

39,666 



Brazil 


1 45 

1 48 

1 a 49 

British India 


13 

14,371 

129 

17, 241 


22,583 

British Malaya 

1 53, 472 

157, 481 

564,765 

241, 928 

584, 123 

357, 171 

710, 025 


331 


9, 495 
83,851 


10, 360 


12, 152 

Ceylon 

a i,^J9 

10, 963 

5,644 

6,863 

8.3, 040 

8,809 

102,206 


< 1 

7, 679 
1,040 

3,797 
3, 937 

316,084 

1,297 


400,983 

72 


« 104, 735 






(0) 

» 241 


1 2, 150 


1 2, 950 

1 146 

12,434 

French Guinea 

131 

2;631 i 

1 29 

1 2 ; 289 

1 49 

1 2. 762 

French Indo-China 

1 

398 

1 4 

1 12, 558 i 
1 313 i 

1 7 

1 14, 982 

1 13 

1 12,5,58 

Gold Coast 


2, 893 
6,409 

1 13, 462 
‘ 3,054 ! 

5, 030 
725 



1 272 


1 1,098 




1 1,077 


1 2, 134 


1 1,662 

ity' 



13 , 100 


» 3, .502 

7 128 

19,971 

Niyeria 



478 


1, 170 
198 


2,128 

Per*! 



4 

I I 

1 

16 

Switzerland 

391 

1 

552 

260 

C46 

359 

1,036 

1,347 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria 



5,396 

969 

5, 410 

1 

646 

5, 401 

913 

A 1 » fiu-71 1 1 nfTnrv 

0,696 

25,891 

1,619 

20,749 





Belgium i 

7,411 
29. 696 

2, 518 

1 7,981 

1, 946 

8, 464 

1,950 

riaYiQ^fa 1 

3, 945 

(®) 

i 32, 300 


44, 407 


Czechoslovakia 

r 

1 6{K1 

1 27 

i 4, 075 

J 13 

4,625 

1 21 

DoniTiark 

250 

1 

794 

1 10 

1,062 

13 

986 

1 1 

France 

32. 704 

! 21,615 

71,840 

10, 482 

79, 858 

11,659 

100, 813 

16, 928 

Germany 

Hungary . _ 

42,004 

1 9,844 

1 

43, 538 
985 

2,066 

3 

52, 692 

1 1.624 

1,684 

1 35 

79, 579 
997 

3, 571 
134 

Italy - 

*’’.5,381 

! 225 

19. 244 

226 

10,878 

248 

26, 381 

817 

1,017 

10,822 


38, 793 


44, 281 


28 , 79:1 


Netherlands 

7, 172 

17, 791 

16, 016 

12,864 

14, 672 

j 6,909 

4, 949 


19, 131 
1,067 


1 5, 381 


1 4, .548 


1 14, 192 


xvllSSi^ — 

^pain 


4,870 


8, 137 


7,487 



Bweden, 

1,605 

1 

3, 07C 

141 

3,917 

123 

3, 786 

109 


43, 141 
100, 180 
5, S38 


28, 449 
692,483 

1 4, 6 15 


P-25, 872 
;’34, 845 


11, 043 


United Kingdom 




888. 478 


Other coimtries 

61,2(M 

6,409 

I 6, 891 

5, 437 

6, 797 

6, 182 

Total 

356.067 

37.5, 284 

|l, 138, 765 

1 

bOiW, 304 

jl, 244, 041 

1,215, 665 

1, 006, 539 

1, 082, 172 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources ^’'copt where otherwise 
FiiMiroR for rubber inehido “India rubber,” so called, caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (1 eru), hulo (MexitX)), 
bomc^ mLwininduba, nmngabeira, manicoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gumclastiek ^Dutch Bast 
Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuolu). 


* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Seven months. 

* Three-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* Loss than 500 pounds. 

' Six months. 

* Reexports in excess of imports. 
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Table S66 . — National foriMs: Ntl areas of foreeta^ bp StatM, J 


State and forest 


Alabama — 

Alabama 

McOlellan 

Alaska 

Chugach 

Tongasa 

Arizona-. 

Apache ^ 

Coconino 

Coronado • 

Crook— 

Kaibab 

Prescott — 

tiitgreaves 

Touto 

Tusayau- 

Arkansas — — . 

Ouachita 

Ozark 

California 

Angeles 

California 

Cleveland 

Crater * 

Eldorado * 

Inyo > - 

Klamath 2 

Lassen 

Modoc 

Mono * 

Plumas - 

San Bernardino. 
Santa Barbara,. 

Sequoia 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou ^ 

Stanislaus 

Tahoe * 

Trimty 

ColOTado 

Arapaho 

Cochetopa 

Colorado 

Grand Mesa 

Gunnison 

Uaydeu * 

Holy Cross 

La Sal * 

Loadville 

Montezuma 

Pike 

Kio Grande 

Routt 

San Isabel 

San Juan 

Uncompahgre... 
White River 

Florida: Florida 

Georgia 

Denning 

Cherokee * 

Nantahala * 


Net area 


AcTe9 

120,884 


U06,634 

15,850 


21, 343, 172 


4,794,079 
16, 549, 093 


11, 310, 232 


677, 272 
1,710,806 
1, 355, 326 
1, 428, 345 
769, 894 
1,164, 829 
671,984 
2,200,709 
1, 271,067 


908,842 


1 603, 987 
1304,856 


19, 164, 573 


040,192 
822, 735 
380, 109 
48-218 
551,478 
1, 038, 248 
1, 525, 257 
944, 292 
1,470,005 
790, 034 
1,107,947 
597, 301 
1, 772, 656 
1,450,133 
808, 373 
1,492, 017 
329,384 
810, 632 
,502,861 
1, 4i0, 202 


13, 253, 779 

&36, 446 
908,787 
829, 414 
659, 204 
906, 256 
66, 769 
1,124,534 
26,631 
927, 487 
697,333 
1,086,900 
1, 135,898 
748,838 
598, 016 
1, 239, 361 
777, 701 
88,6, 134 


342, 771 


238, 538 


78,560 
70, 196 
89, 782 


State and forest 


Idaho— - 

Boise 

Cache * 

Canbou * 

Challis 

Clearwater 

Coeur d’Alene. 

Idaho 

Kaniksu * 

Lemhi. 

Minidoka » 

Nezperce 

Payette 

Pend Oreille.— 

St. Joe 

Salmon 

Sawtooth 

Selway 

Targhee 2 

Weiser 

Illinois: Bellevue- 
Savanna 

KentUr'Jky: Knox — | 

M aine: White 
Mountain » 


Maryland: Meade ..j 

Michigan: Mich- 
igan 


Minnesota - 


Mlnnesota- 

Supenor... 


Montana.. 


Abaaroka 

Beartooth 

Beaverhead 

Bitterroot 

Blackfeet-- 

Cabinet 

Custer 

Deerloiige 

Flathead 

Gallatin... 

Helena. 

Jellerson 

Kootenai 

Lewis and Clark 

Lolo 

Madison 

Missoula 


Nebraska: Nol>raska 


Nevada. 


DUie * 

Eldorado *. 
Ilumlwldt . 

Inyo * 

Mono 2 

Nevada 

Tahoe * 

Toiyahe 


Now Hampshire; 
White Mountain 

New Jersey; Dix 


Net area 


Acren 
19, 086, 486 


1,062,768 
494,449 
704,054 
1, 272,060 
787,986 
662,982 
1,687, 915 
186,984 
1,367,706 
520, 689 
1, 661, 166 
1, 307, 236 
673,940 
555,018 
1, 708, 478 
1, 158, 259 
1, 689, 167 
1, 029, 527 
666,625 


10, 710 


22,660 


32, 256 
4^ 


126v 702 


991, 106 


190, 945 
800,161 


15, 908, 330 


851,040 
660,127 
1, 339, 224 
1,047,071 
836,967 
829, 311 
517,158 
828,980 
1,721,478 
581,002 
682,322 
I, 040, 395 
1, 334, 978 
810, 731 
851, 249 
953, 466 
1,022, 835 


205, 946 


4, 97 6, .558 


56,324 

400 

1, 322, 352 
60,416 
464,502 
1, 175„128 
13, 853 
1,883,581 


408, 949 
6, 785 


State and forest 

Net area 


Acres 

New Mexico 

8,481,465 

Apache > — 

886,774 

Carson 

1,067,082 

Coronado * 

124, 758 

Data 

1, 753, 051 

Gila 

1,696,201 

Linoolu 

1, 114, 207 

Manzano 

669,010 

Santa Fe 

1, 270, 372 

New York 

16,954 

Pine Plains 

9,800 

Upton 

6,164 

North Carolina 

376,032 



Nantahala * 

» 117,022 

Pisgah * 

Unaka * ! 

» 259, 010 

Oklahoma; Wichita.! 

61,480 

Oregon 1 

13, 216, 240 

Cascade... 1 

1,023,510 

Crater ^ 

805,088 

Deschutes 

1,294, 743 

Fremont 

849,286 

Klamath » 

8 , 72:1 

Malheur 

1,048,500 

Mount Hood 

1,0.59,292 

Ochoco 

718, 151 

Saiitiam 

CIO, 918 

Siskiyou * 

1,032,750 

Siuslaw 

549,850 

Umatilla » 

919, 871 

1 U mpqua 

1,014,029 

1 Wallowa 

962,014 

Wlntman 

1,319,500 

Pennyslvauia 

170,102 

Allegheny 

149,232 

Tobyhanna 

20,87u 

Porto Uico: LuquiHo! 12, 44.1 

South Carolina 

68, 101 

Jackson.- 

20,225 

Nantahala * 

37, 876 

South Dakota 

1,061,35: 

Black Hills 3-.. 

481,990 

Cluster * 

73, 600 

Harney 

608, 76.5 

Tennessee 

296,079 

Cherokee * 

165,887 

Pisgah a 

19, 247 

Unaka 2 

110 , 945 

Utah 

7,481,673 

Ashley * 

981,980 

Cliche 

283, 442 

1 Di.\'ie U 

795,530 

Fishlake 

1,384, 742 


1 Figures include acreage actually acquired under the Weeks law. 

* Forest lies in more than 1 State. 

• Nantahala includes 3,302 acres and Pi.sgah 8,067 acres transferred from the Treasury Department. 
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Table 566. — NationiU forests: Net areeLs of forests, hy States, June SO, 1926 — 

CoiitiiiuBd 


state and forest 


Net area 


State and forest 


Net area 


State and forest 


Net area 


Utah— Continued. 

La Sal 2 

Manti 

Minidoka * 

Powell— 

Uinta 

Wasatch 

Virginia 


Acres 

604,291 
724, 432 

1 , 060,402 
1 , 077,292 
009, 247 


578,609 


Eufltis 

Humjjhneys 

Lee 

Mooongahela 
Natural Bridge . 
Shenandoah L.. 
U naka * 


4,230 

3,184 

7,177 

10,414 

152,831 

365,474 

45,209 


Washington. 


Chelan 

Columbia 

Colville.. 

Kaniksu » 

Mount Baker... 

Olympic 

Rainier.- 

Hnoqualmie 

Umatilla * 

Wenatchee 

West Virginia 

Monongahela 

Shenandoah*-.- 


Acres 

9 ^ 688,350 


1 , 807, 811 
763, 179 
746, 781 
257,702 
1 , 460,666 
1 , 630,867 
1 , 276,632 
689 , 574 
313,439 
842,800 


222, 731 


Wymning .... 

Ashley ’ 

Bighorn. 

Black Plih. a.... 

Caribou » 

Hayden « 

Medicine Bow.. 

Shoshone 

Targhee * 

Teton 

Washakie 

Wyoming 


8 , 606, 740 


6,460 
1 , 125.632 
144,418 
6,316 
328,124 
552, 174 
1 , 584,027 
346, 570 
1 , 881,062 
866,282 
1 , 866,688 


163,911 
58 , 820 


Total (100 na- 
tional for- 


ests) 


158 , 769, 210 


Forest Service in cooperation with the General Land Office. 
* Forest lies in more than 1 State* 
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Table 867. — Temperature: Normal * and 19116, by months, at selected points in 

the United States 


, station 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Nor- 
mal i 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor-, 

mal 

1026 


1 

O p 

o p 

0 p 

O p 

® F. 

O p 

0 p 

® F. 

o p 

° F. 

o p 

® F. 

Grocrville, Me 

12.8 

13.4 

12.4 

14.0 

23.6 

19.3 

36.4 

31.6 

49. 6 

47.6 

58.9 

66.6 

Boston, Mass. 

27.9 

31.0 

28.8 

27.8 

36.6 

34.2 

46.4 

44.8 

67.1 

66.0 

06.6 

64.3 

Buffalo, N y 

24.6 

25.2 

24.3 

21.9 

31.1 

26.8 

42.8 

35.0 

64.6 

60.0 

64.4 

69.0 

Canton, N. Y 

16.3 

ia 8 

18.0 

11.8 

27.7 

20.2 

42.5 

34.5 

66.2 

61.2 

66.8 

59.8 

Trenton, N. 

30.6 

32.2 

3 a 7 

30.1 

39.1 

36.0 

49.8 

47.2 

61.1 

60.6 

69.6 

66.6 

Pittsbmgh, Pa 

30.7 

30.4 

32.3 

31.8 

39.6 

33.8 

61.2 

44.9 

62.4 

oao 

70.7 

66.4 

Scranton, Pa 

26.6 

27.2 

27.3 

26.4 

86.7 

31.4 

48.1 

43.3 

59.4 

67.9 

67.8 

62.5 


30.3 

3 a 2 

32. 8 

35.5 

40.9 

35.4 

62.4 

40.8 

63. 1 

64.0 

71.2 

68.8 

cieveiand, Ohio 

26.5 

27.2 

27.4 

28.1 

34.6 

30.8 

1 46.2 

41,5 

67.9 

56.9 

67.1 

64.8 

Evansville, Ind 

33.6 

34.3 

36.3 

40.4 

45.9 

40.3 

I 66.7 

51.1 

66.7 

6 a 5 

76.1 

73.2 

Indianapolis, Ind 

28.4 

28.6 

31. 1 

34.6 

40.0 

M.i 

62.1 

46.6 

62.9 

64.3 

71.6 

68.2 

Chicjigo, 111 - - - 

23.7 

20.4 

26.3 

30.9 

85.3 

3 a 2 

46.9 

42.0 

67. 5 

6 a 4 

67.3 

63.4 

Peoria, 111 

23. 1 

20.9 

25.9 

33.4 

37.0 

32.0 

60.9 

44.0 

61.7 

( i 4.0 

70.9 

67.2 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

24.5 

25.6 

23.7 

26.1 

33.4 

27.7 

47.0 

40.4 

sao 

68.0 

67.8 

62.2 

Marquette, Mich 

16.3 

18.6 

16.3 

ia 9 

24.8 

20.7 

37.8 

84.6 

49.0 

49.3 

58.9 

55.7 

Madison, Wis 

16.7 

19.6 

19.1 

25.6 

30.6 

26.8 

45.4 

41.6 

' 57.6 

68.2 

67.2 

63.0 

Duluth, Minn 

7.9 

11.4 

11.4 

16.2 

23.7 

19.4 

37.0 

37.0 

1 47.3 

48.8 

57. 2 

56.7 

St. Paul, Minn 

12.0 

i 16.2 

16.8 

23.3 

29. 1 

26.2 

45.6 

43.7 

t 57.9 

61.8 

67.1 

01.7 

Dcs Moines, Iowa 

20. 1 

25.4 

23.7 

3; i .6 

35.9 

33.3 

60.1 

47.8 

61.3 

66 4 

70.6 

67.9 

Dubuque, Iowa 

19. 1 

! 22.2 

22.2 

29.3 

34.0 

29.2 

48.6 

44.4 

1 60.3 

62.6 

69.4 

64.4 

St. Ivouls, Mo 

31. 1 

1 34.6 

3 i .8 

40.2 

44. 1 

39.6 

66. 1 

60.3 

07. 0 

6 a 4 

75.0 

72.6 

Springfield, Mo 

33.5 

34. 0 

35.2 

41.2 

45. 2 

39.9 

66.0 

61.3 

64.6 

66.2 

72.6 

69.8 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

7.8 

ia 6 

10.3 

24.6 

24.2 

28.4 i 

42. 1 

44.6 

54.6 

.59. 8 

63.7 

! 63.2 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

0.3 

14.2 

4.5 

19.2 

18.5 

21.7 

3 a 2 

40.4 

52. 7 

57.2 

i 62.6 

68.6 


16. 0 

20.0 

18.6 

31.8 

31. 5 

34.5 

46 8 

49. 1 

58.0 

64.0 

68.5 

67.7 

North Platte, Nebr 

22.9 

1 30. 8 

26. G 

37.6 

36.6 

37 0 

48.6 

48 2 

68.7 

64.6 

67.6 

eao 

Omaha, Nebr 

21.9 

' 26.6 

25.0 

35.5 

37.0 

36.3 

61.2 

60.0 

62.4 

67.0 

71.6 

70.6 

Concordia, Kans 

26.4 

31.0 

29.8 

39.5 

41.0 

39.6 

53.6 

40.6 

63.2 

67.2 

73.0 

72.6 

Doilgo Citj-, Kans 

29,0 

33 1 

33.2 

41.6 

42.8 

40.6 

.53.6 

48. 2 ! 

63.6 

64. 3 

72. 5 

72.8 

lolft, Kans-- 

29.8 

33.6 

33.2 

41 8 

44.5 

41.4 

.56.2 1 

60 3 

66.2 

68.2 

74. J 

72.1 

Washington, D. C 

33.4 

33.8 

36.3 

36.5 

42.6 

40. 1 

63.3 

61.9 

63.7 

64.3 

72.2 

69.1 

Lynchburg, Va 

37.5 

38.0 

40.3 

42.8 

47.3 

42.6 

57. 3 

64, 4 

67.3 

66.4 

74,6 

71,1 

Norfolk, Vii 

t 40. 6 

41.6 

42.7 

44.2 

48.2 

, 44.2 

56.8 

56.3 

66,2 

(6.6 

74.4 

72.6 

Parkersburg, W. Va 

32.5 

31.1 

34.2 

3 ci . 6 

42.8 

37.4 

53.4 

48.2 

63.8 

(53. 8 

71.4 ! 

68.6 

Charlotte, N. C 

41.2 

41.0 

4; i .9 

46 2 

50.4 

46.0 

59. 8 

58 6 

68.9 

69. 9 

75. 5 

75.4 

Charleston, S. C 

49,9 

48.0 

62.4 

53.0 

57.4 

62.4 

64. 5 

62. 8 

72.7 

72.6 

7 a 0 

7 a 6 

Atlanta, Ga 

42.6 

42. 6 

45.3 

47.2 

62.0 

45 6 

61.0 

59. 0 

69.9 

70.0 

76.0 

75. 3 

Thomasville, Ga 

61.0 

60.8 

66.0 

56.1 

oa 2 

66.0 

66. 7 

66. 8 

74.0 

72.9 

79. 5 

7 a 7 


55. 4 

54. 2 

58.0 1 

,58.0 j 

62. 0 

58. 0 

68. 7 

60, 6 

75.0 

73,8 

79.9 

79.0 

Miami. Fla--- 

06.5 

07.6 

67.1 

66.9 ! 

70.2 

68.4 

72. 8 

74.8 

76.4 

76.8 

80.0 

81.0 

Meinpnis, Tenn 

40.9 ’ 

41.4 

44.3 

48.4 1 

52.3 

47.4 

61. 8 

68. 3 

70.6 

71.4 

77.6 

77.2 

Nfkshvillc, Tenn 

38.6 1 

39.0 

41. 6 

44.4 

49.2 

43.2 

59. 0 

65. 8 

68.2 

()8. 1 

75. 6 

73.6 

Birmingham, Ala 

45.1 

43.9 

! 48.0 

49.8 

55. 4 

48.2 

63. 3 

69 9 

71.1 

69.6 

77.9 

77.0 

Mobile, Ala 

51.5 

6 a 4 

1 54. 7 , 

.56.8 

69.7 

55.2 

66. 3 

64. 6 

74.4 

72.8 

80.3 

79.8 

New Orleans, - - 

64.2 

62.0 

i 57.3 ! 

58.8 

62.8 

57. 6 

6 a 8 

67.0 

76.4 

74.8 

80.0 

81.8 

ShrevejKirt, La - 

: 47.0 

46. 5 

50 9 

55.4 

68.3 

64.0 

f )5.8 

(52. 4 

73.6 

72.8 

80.7 

80.1 

Am.'irilln I'ev 

3.5.3 

36. 0 

38. 1 

46.4 

46.9 

43.6 

56. 8 

5170 

64. 1 

64. 4 

72,8 

73.1 

Brownsville, Tex 

; 69.8 

55.0 

62,6 

65.9 

68.2 

67.0 

73. 7 

71,9 

78.6 

77.4 

82.4 

81.7 

El Paso, Tex 

1 45.0 

40. 6 

49.0 

51. 5 

55.8 

5,3. 6 

63. 4 

60. 7 

71.5 

70.3 

79. 6 

82.0 

Fort Worth, Tex 

45.4 

44.8 

48.3 

64.8 

67.7 

52.9 

06. 0 

60. 6 

72.3 

71.7 

79.9 

79.7 

Galveston, Tex 

53.8 

.50.0 

56.3 

68.8 

62.4 

58.9 

68. 7 

m. 0 

74.8 

73.8 

80 7 

8 a 8 

San Antonio, Tex 

62.3 

50.2 

65.4 

61.2 

6 Z 8 

.58. 6 

69. 1 

66, 7 

75. 1 

74.6 

81 0 

81.6 

Oklahoma City, Okia 

36.4 1 

37,2 

39.6 

47.8 

60.0 

46. 6 

60. 8 

54.9 

67.7 

70.2 

7 a 0 

76.2 

Little Rock, Ark 

41.4 

41. :> 

44.9 

49 2 

53.0 

48.7 

62.1 

69. 2 

70.3 

70.6 

77.4 

77.9 

Havre, Mont 

12.9 

26.6 

13.6 i 

32.9 

27.1 j 

34.8 

43.7 

45. 8 

63.4 

58.0 

62.0 

63.4 

Kalisiiell,' Mont 

20.4 ! 

24.6 

23.3 

34.0 

32.9 

38.6 

43.6 

47.2 

61.4 

51.9 

67.7 

60.6 

Cheyenne, Wyo- — 

25.6 

25.9 

27.3 

33.2 

33. 1 1 

31.8 

40.9 

42.1 

60.3 

53.0 

60.4 

60.4 

Sheridan, Wyo 

18.9 

25.7 

22.4 

33.4 

32,7 

34.9 

43.4 

46.8 

50.7 

65.6 

61.1 

02.0 

Pueblo, Colo 

29.9 

30.0 1 

32.9 

41.6 

41.0 

39.2 , 

60.1 

48.8* 

69,2 

60.4 

69.0 

70.2 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

28.8 

25.3 ' 

33.1 

36.8 

39.7 

3a 4 1 

4 a 7 

46. 6 

55.7 

64.0 

64.8 

66.0 

Phoenix, Ariz 

61.2 

49.4 1 

66.1 

68.1 

60.7 

63.9 

67.0 

68.6 

76 0 

75.8 

84.6 

87.0 

Modena, Utah 

2 a 7 

27.4 1 

3 L 0 

36.0 I 

38.2 

40.7 

46.0 

49.4 

53.5 

56.2 

63.3 

67.8 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

20.2 

28.8 

33.8 

39.0 i 

41.7 

44. 1 

49.6 

56.3 

57.4 

60.7 

67.4 

72.0 

Winneinucca, Nev 

28.0 

29.0 ! 

33. 6 

38.4 

40.0 

43.4 

46.7 

52.6 

53.9 

66.8 

62.8 

68.7 

Boise, Idaho - 

29.8 

30.4 1 

34.8 

41,8 ! 

42.7 

46.6 

60.4 

66.6 

67.1 

6 a 7 

6 a 3 

70.2 

Seattle, Wash 

39.5 

42.0 i 

41.1 

46.8 

44.9 

50.4 ' 

49.4 

66.8 

64. 6 

66.4 

59.0 

62.8 

Walla Walla, Wash 

32.7 

35.6 i 

S ’/. 1 

46.3 

46.1 

6 a 6 

63. 1 

59.3 

69.6 

60.7 

66. 5 

71.6 

Portland, Ore.g 

39.4 

42.8 1 

42. 1 

48.7 

40.9 

63.5 

51.8 

60.2 

66.9 

69.2 

62.4 

67.0 

Roseburg, Oreg 

41.2 

43.2 

43.4 

49.1 

47.1 

62.0 

61.0 

59.4 

66.0 

69.7 

02,6 

68.2 

Eureka, Calif 

46.9 

49.4 

47.2 

51.8 

48.3 

61.6 

49.9 

54.8 

62.0 

65.4 1 

64.3 

56.5 

Fresno, Calif- 

46.2 

43.2 

61.1 

64.2 

66.0 

60.9 

60.2 

66.0 

67. 1 

7 a 6 i 

75. 8 

80.4 

I>os Angeles, Calif 

54.6 

69.4 

65.6 

61.2 

6V.6 

63.0 

69.4 

63.4 

62.2 

66.4 

66.4 

67.2 

Sacramento, Calif 

45.8 

42.0 

50. 1 

53.0 

64.3 i 

6 a 2 

58. 1 

63.0 

63.3 

66. 4 

00.4 j 

73.4 

San Diego, Calif 

54.3 

50.7 

66. 1 

59. 7 

66.7 

62.4 i 

58.5 

m.4 

' 60.8 

63.8 j 

63.9 

66,2 

Ban Francisco, Calif 

49.9 

48.0 

62.2 

56.0 

54.2 

60.6 

65.0 

61.6 

66.8 

61.0 

6 a 5 

59.2 


> Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observation. 
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567. Temperature: Normal ' and 1926, by months, at selected points in the 
United States — Continued 



' ^uly 

August 

Septem- 

ber 

^October 

Novem- 

ber 

Decem- 

ber 

Annual 


Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

OfoenviU^ Me 

Boston, Mass 

BnSalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Pttfcsbtirgh, Pa 

Scranton, Fa 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Lnd-- 

Chicago. Ill 

Peoria, ill 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Mwqiietto, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul, Minii-- 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

Piorre, S. Dak 

North Platte, Nebr 

Omaha, Nebr 

Concordia, Kans 

Dodge City, Kans 

lola, Kans 

Washington, D.'C 

Lynchburg, Vn. 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va 

Charlotte, N. C . 

Charleston, S. C 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thomas ville, Ga 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miami. Fla 

Memphis, Tenn 

NashvUlo, Tonu- 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

ShreveporL In 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex..- 

El Pa.so, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex_.. 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Little Rock, Ark_ 

Havre, Mont 

Kalispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo.. 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Anx 

Modena, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utali 

Winnomucca, Nev 

Boise, Idaho. 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 

Portland, Or^ 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego. Calif 

San Franck^ Calif 

op , 

65.4 

71.7 

69.8 

70.5 

74.5 

74.6 

71.7 

75. 1 

71.4 

78.9 

75.7 

72.5 
76.4 

72.3 

64.9 

72.1 

63.0 
72. 1 

75.4 

74. 1 
7 a 8 

70.8 

69.8 
68. 1 

75.3 

72.9 
76 7 

78.0 

78.4 

78.2 
76.8 

77. r. 

78.7 

75. 4 
78 4 

81.4 

78. 1 

81.8 
82. 1 

81.0 

80.7 

79. 1 
80 2 

81.4 

82.4 

83.2 

76.8 
a 3. 6 
81.1 
ai.o 

83.4 

83.8 

80.6 

80.9 

68.3 

64.1 

60.7 

67.3 

74.2 

69.0 

89.8 

70.6 

75.7 

70.6 

72.9 
a 3 .i 

74.0 

66.7 

67.4 

65.5 

82.1 

70.2 

73.2 

67.2 

68.5 

o p , 
611 

70.6 

67.7 

66.4 

74.0 

73.5 
71.4 
76.2 

71.6 

80.6 

76.2 

71.1 

75.8 

72.3 

63.7 

71.0 

63.6 

71.8 

76.2 

73.2 

81.0 

77.4 

72.2 
t )8.0 
76. 1 

7.5.8 
78 2 
79. 5 

77.8 

78.0 
76, 7 

77.8 

78.9 

74.9 

80. 1 
81.2 

78.5 

79.7 
80.2 

81.6 
80 8 

79.8 

79.2 
81.0 
ai 1 

81.3 

76.2 
82.0 

81.5 

81.4 

82.4 

82.2 

79.1 

81.2 
73.0 
68 6 

65.2 

69.8 
73. 8 

67.2 

89.6 

70.6 

76.6 

73.0 

76.8 

66.0 

78.4 

70.5 
70.4 

66.9 

83.6 
69.8 
77.0 

1 67.6 
. 61.1 

0 p , 
62.6 
09.9 
68.0 

67.8 
73.0 

72.9 
69.8 

73.0 

70.0 

77.4 
73.7 

71.6 

72.5 

69.7 

03.8 

69.8 

62.6 

69.4 

73.1 

71.7 

77.5 

76.7 

67.3 

65. 1 

72.8 
70 8 

714 

70.5 

77.7 

77.1 

75.0 

75.6 

77.4 

73.9 

77.1 
81.0 
7/.0 
81.0 

81.7 

81.4 

79 . 4 ! 

77. 8 
79. 2 
81.0 
82 2 
82,0 

75.7 

83.9 

79. 2 

83.0 
83 0 

83.5 

79.7 

79.8 
Go . 4 

62.8 

65.6 

65.4 

72.7 

67.4 
88.6 

69.2 

715 

69.3 

71.8 

63.1 

72.7 

66.7 
68.0 

56.0 

80.7 

71.1 

72.9 

68.7 

59.1 

0 p 

62.6 

70.4 
68.6 
66.2 

73.5 

73.8 

70.6 

75.0 

72.2 

78.2 

75.8 

72.0 
714 
71. 2 

62.7 

70.6 

6.3.4 

69.6 

75.8 

72.8 

79.4 

76.8 

60.8 

64.0 

73.9 

7.5.6 

76.7 

80.2 

78.2 

78.8 

76.4 

77.8 

79.6 

76.2 

80.7 

83.3 

79.0 

81.4 
82. 2 

82.4 
80.6 

78.4 

80.3 

82.0 

83.6 

83.5 

77.1 

84.5 
81.0 
a 3 .i 
ai.7 
84 4 

80.9 

81.2 

65.9 
62. 4 
67.0 

67.0 
712 

68.9 

88.9 

69.6 

7.5.0 

70.0 

73.0 

64.1 

73.6 

69.2 

68.6 

57.6 

80.4 

72.6 
73.0 
69 3 

60.8 

0 p . 

65.0 

63.2 
62.4 

69.3 

66.9 

66.4 

62.9 

67. 1 

63.9 

70.7 

60.9 

66.2 

64.3 

02.7 

67.5 

62.4 
55.1 

61.3 

65.6 

64.0 

70.5 

68.9 

58.1 

55.6 
6.3. 8 

62.1 

66.8 

68.3 

69.4 

09.8 
68,1 

69.0 

71.6 

67.3 

71.5 

70.6 

72.4 

76.8 
78.3! 

80.1 

73.6 

71.8 
718 

78. 1 

79.2 

70.9 

69.3 

80.6 

73.9 

76.9 
80.1 

79.0 

72.8 
711 

56.4 

53. 5 

57.0 

66.3 

64.6 

60.9 

82.7 

60.0 
614 

69.2 

61.9 
58.1 

63.8 
61.7 

62.9 

65.9 

73.4 

69.0 

60.3 

67.1 

60.9 

0 p 

53.2 
62.4 

61.2 

57.3 

65.1 

67.2 
62.0 

69.0 
65. 1 

73.7 

67.8 

64.4 
66.6 
612 

52.8 
60.6 

50.7 
57»0 
61 1 

62.8 
70.9 

70.0 

53.7 
60.6 

59.6 

61.4 

64.0 

67.0 

68.4 

69.4 

69.0 

71.8 
73 2 

70.2 
76. 3 

79.4 

77.4 

79.6 

79.2 

82.8 

77.8 

76.9 

79.4 
80.8 

82.6 
80.7 

69.4 

83.0 

77.4 

80.0 
a3.2 

82.4 

72.9 

77.4 

47.4 
46 3 
51 2 

60.4 

65.2 

63.2 

83.4 

59.4 
62.1 

55.6 

57.1 

58.0 

60.2 

61.6 

59.4 

55.4 

71.6 

68.0 

67.6 
66.0 
61.2 

0 p 

46.6 

53.6 

61.9 

47.2 

65.6 

65.7 

51.9 
65.7 

63.6 
59.4 

65.7 

54.0 

62.0 

61.2 

46.7 

50.3 

44. 1 

48.6 

63.4 

61.9 
68 8 

58.2 

44.9 

40.5 

49.8 

49.7 

64.3 
£>6.9 
56. 1 

57.8 

67.4 

68.5 

02.5 
66. 1 

61.7 

67.8 

63.0 
68. .3 
71. 1 

77.0 

63.3 

61.0 
618 

69.3 

71.0 

66.6 

57. 7 

74.9 

63.5 

66.7 

72.7 

70.5 

61.5 

63.0 

44.6 

43.5 

44.8 

43.7 

62.0 

60.4 

70.6 

48.0 

52.5 

48.3 

51.1 

51.4 

63.5 

64.2 

63.9 

63.6 
64.0 

66.3 

62.9 
63 7 

60.6 

48.2 
63.4 

49.3 

46.4 

64.3 

53.6 

49.6 

56.7 
62.2 

59.7 

55.2 

52.4 

52.6 

49.4 
42.9 

48.2 

40.7 

46.8 

53.0 

49.9 
6 a 4 

58.2 

45.0 

40.4 

61.4 

64.7 
55. 1 

57.8 
59. 4 

58.4 

67.2 
59 2 
63 0 

56.0 
63 6 

70. 0 

64. 6 
69 r 

72.0 
79 4 

66.3 

02.4 

65. 9 

71.2 
710 

71.0 

61.5 

79.6 

66. 2 

71.2 

76.7 

75.2 

64.0 

65.8 
48 1 

46.2 

47.0 

47.5 

54.4 

52. 8 
rs..6 

51.6 

54.8 

49.6 

64.6 

56.0 

55.8 

57.8 

67.1 

57.0 

66.8 

67.0 
64.6 

64.0 

63.4 

° F . 
30.7 

42.0 

39.1 

33.9 

44.4 

43.2 

40.5 
42. 5 

40.9 

46.6 

42.3 

40.1 
37.5 

38.4 

33.3 

35.2 

30.0 

32.5 

38.4 

37.0 

45.4 

45.7 

28.5 

22.6 

33.6 

30.6 
38 5 
4 L 4 

42.0 
411 
45 2 

47.2 

51.4 

43.8 

50.6 

68. 1 
62. 1 
58. 5 

62.2 

71.8 

51.7 

49.0 

53.9 
58. 6 
61.6 

66.0 

45.5 

07.2 

52.7 

65.5 

63.3 

60.3 

48.8 
52 1 
31.2 

32.4 
318 

32.8 

39.4 

38.9 

59.7 

30.4 
41.1 

38.4 

41.0 

46.6 

42.8 

46.8 

45. 9 

61.1 

64.2 

60.9 

63.6 

69.7 

56.3 

0 p 

30.8 

412 

39.7 

35.3 

43.7 

41.4 

40.7 

41.0 

40.0 

41.8 
,39.2 

37.0 

36.2 

37.4 

2 a 8 

31.8 
22.6 

27.2 

35. 2 

32.9 

40.6 

40. 5 
217 
18.8 

29.8 
312 

34.3 

38.6 

40.4 

41. 1 

46. 1 

44.0 

51.4 

42.4 

47.8 

55.8 

47. 2 
66 0 
GO.U 

72.2 
47. 2 
412 

49.2 

55.4 

57. 8 
5 : 1.6 

47.0 

65.8 

63.8 

56.4 

60.9 

59. 6 
46 8 

47.8 

25.9 

34.9 
.37.9 
33. 8 

43.0 

40.0 

61.6 

41.0 

46.6 

43.8 

45.8 

49.4 

45.1 

60.6 
62,6 

56.9 

60.9 
67.0 
58.6 

63.8 

60.9 

0 p 

'8.0 
o ' 6 
29.8 

22.7 
.314 

34.2 

30.7 

33.4 

31.2 

37. 1 

32.2 

28.8 
28. 1 

28.5 

22.6 
22.8 

15.9 

19.0 

26.0 
217 
319 

36.2 
117 

8.0 
21 8 
26. 7 

26.4 
30. 7 

32.6 
33 9 

36.6 
39. f 
43. 1 

35.2 

43.0 

51.7 

44.7 
52. r 
56. 3 

08.0 

4.1.6 

41.0 

40.4 
52 2 

55.6 

49.1 

37.0 
61 2 
419 

47.5 
56.4 

53.7 

39.3 

44.2 

20.4 

24.9 
28. 5 

22.1 
31 6 

30.7 
62.0, 
28.1 

31.9 
30.0 
32. 1 

^41.7 

36.5 

41.2 

41.8 

1 48.2 

46.2 
! 66.6 
i 46.2 

66 0 

51.3 

0 p 

16.3 
28.6 

25.2 
16.9 
28.8 

31.6 

25.0 

32.0 

28.0 

35.2 

29.0 

26.6 
26.8 

26.0 
19.1 

19.1 

10.2 

13.8 

24.4 
22,0 

33.4 

35.4 

13.4 
6.8 

22.4 

26.8 

25.1 

30.0 

31.4 

83.2 

33.8 
37 9 

41.4 

34.9 

44.4 

54.4 

46.3 

57.8 
60 9 
72 2 

43.1 
1 40.9 

49.4 
57. 7 
61.0 

51.2 
.37.0 
62.0 

45.2 

47.8 

58.1 

54.4 

39.2 

43. 6 

16.2 

23.4 

26.6 
21.0 

29.8 
20.2 

51.2 

26. 5I 

30.6 

27.2 

30.2 

41.6 

35.4 

41.0 

42.6 

47.6 

46.6 

56.1 

46.4 

55.2 

61.6 

° F. 

39.2 

49.6 

47.0 

44.0 

52.5 
62.8 

49.4 

63.2 

49.2 

67.0 

62.7 

49.1 
49.9 
48. 1 

41.0 

45.8 

38.0 

44.2 

49.6 

48.1 

66. 1 
55. 7 

40.5 

36.4 

46.4 

48.3 
50. 0 
.53.1 
.54.3 

55.3 

55.0 

57.6 

59. 5 

54.2 

60.2 

66.0 
61.2 

67.1 

60. 3 

74.4 

61.6 

69.3 

63.3 

67.3 

69.3 

65.8 

56.3 

73.1 

63.3 

65.2 

69.6 
68.0 

59.4 
62.0 

41.0 

42.5 

44.6 

43.1 

61.4 

48.8 

69.7 

47.6 

51.6 

48.4 

50.9 
61.0 

63.1 

53.1 

53.4 

61.6 
68.0 

62.4 

59.9 
81.0 

66.1 

0 p 

37.0 

49.0 

44.1 

40.2 
60.9 

50.8 

47.2 

62.4 

48.2 

56.4 

51.6 

47.9 

49.9 

46.4 

39.0 

44.0 

36.7 

43.4 

50.2 

47. 1 

55.8 

55.1 

42.8 
3 a 3 

48.3 

51.2 
61.6 

64.4 

54.7 

55.6 

64.5 

57.0 

69.2 

53.3 

60.8 

66.0 
61.0 

67.0 

68.7 

75.5 

61.6 
5 a 9 
62.6 

67.3 

60.5 

67.3 

56.8 

73.0 

63.8 

65.3 

69. 5 
69.2 

69.6 

62.0 

44.8 

44.9 

45.4 

46.6 

62.6 

40.0 

70.9 

49.7 
! 53.8 

50.7 

63.4 

54.0 
50. i ) 

66.8 

66.9 

64.1 

' 66.4 

66.1 
: 62.1 

63 2 
68.8 


Weather Biirean. 

* Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 



im YBARBCKm OF agricoltum; im 


— PrMpiMioa: Normal ^ and 1926 ^ by niontk^f at »decied poifds in tko 
United States . 


Station 

r 

lanuaryi 

February 

March 

Atwril " 

May 

June 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

m 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1026 


In. 

In-. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

l7l. 

OreemrlH^ Me. 

2.88 

a 37 

2 97 

245 1 

216 

2.81 

2.93 

263 

2 31 

1.60 

8.81 

200 

Boston, Mass - 

3.82 

2.68 

8.44 

6.66 

A68 

2 91 

256 

1.78 

3.51 

2 31 

aoe 

L88 

BuJflelo, N. Y 

aao 

2.68 

2.85 

218 

262 : 

214 

2.46 

293 

2 10 

Lll 

214 

280 

Canton, N. Y.... 

8.16 

L65 

2 67 

1.71 

284 

3.76 

226 

214 

2.86 

1.84 

2 48 

A 16 

Trenton, N. J— 

3. 17 

2.26 

8.10 

2 92 

4.04 

222 

229 

2 01 

252 

200 i 

2 49 

246 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

2.87 

2.85 

2.66 

247 

2 01 

1.78 

290 

1.46 

230 

2.10 

280 

1.2D 

Scranton, Pa„ — _ 

2.80 

2.06 

2 72 

261 

2 12 

1.93 

2.65 

2 20 

3.44 

1.66 

2 67 

265 

Oinoinnati, Ohio... 

a36 

2.65 

3.24 

236 

264 

2.56 

296 

A9g 

3.52 

4.68 

2 08 

2 61 

Cleveland, Ohio-. 

2.45 

1.78 

2 61 

263 

2 79 

1.95 

2 31 

2 44 

3.22 

1. 48 

8.68 

268 

Evansville, Ind 

3.70 

8.49 

3.29 

222 

A28 

2.69 

2 93 

2.39 

283 

.97 

A07 

LOO 

Indianapolis, Ind 

2.81 

2.72 

3.08 

2 76 

A 01 

8.12 

2 47 

2 91 

3.94 

2 60 

A 81 

1.28 

Chicago, 111 

2.00 

1.35 

216 

292 

2 55 

214 

288 

1.06 

3.37 

2.78 

8.66 

7.62 

Pe«ia, 111 

2.20 

L39 

269 

2.42 

296 

2.85 

228 

2.60 

4.26 

218 

4.80 

268 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

2.52 

1.77 

2.19 

293 

2 53 

1.99 

2.65 

1.09 

2 38 

8.44 

8.80 

2.66 

Marquette, Mich 

2.04 

.89 

L72 

1.86 

208 

211 

1.99 

1.50 

3.32 

L07 

2 61 

2.62 

Madison, Wis 

1.66 

.76 

L47 

1.88 

2 21 { 

1.09 

238 

L49 

3.62 

3.75 

A 10 

216 

Duluth, Minn 

.98 

.49 

.99 

1.02 

L56 

1.86 

2 14' 

.48 

2 47 

1.49 

A53 

293 

fit. Paul, Minn 

.90 

.97 

.84 

.54 

L60 

1.46 

233 

.53 

3.62 

1.87 

4.41 

3.65 

Des Moines, Iowa.-..- 

1.21 

.06 

1.06 

.82 

L66 i 

1.32 

2 98 

.82 

4.56 

2. 11 

AOO 

211 

Dubuque, Iowa.. 

1.49 

1.40 

1.38 

L14 

221 

L15 

292 

224 

A32 

2 47 

A65 i 

276 

fit. l/ouls, Mo 

2.27 

1.69 

2 76 

2 52 

2 43 1 

2 96 

262 

A42 

A24 

1.58 

A47 

1.72 

Springfield, Mo 

Z66 

2.28 

22?* 

L15 

A07 

2.51 

2 86 

L07 

5.55 

4.50 

210 j 

297 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

.54 

.54 

.60 

.35 

1.04 

T. 

1.88 

.11 

2.60 

2.69 

254 i 

1.81 

Devils La^e, N. Dak 

.60 

.16 

.63 

.25 

LOl 

.45 

203 

.49 

229 

1.68 

2 53 

L74 

Pierre, S. Dak 

.46 

LSI 

.44 

.10 

L33 

.08 

1.98 

.16 

2 13 

3. 32 

2 08 

1.86 

North Platte, Nebr 

.47 

,22 

.40 

.12 

.87 

.64 

2.15 

.56 

206 

.91 

2 25 

280 

Omaha, Nebr 

.66 

,08 

.76 

.77 

L30 

.90 

3.01 

,41 

A60 

1.87 

6.05 i 

2 01 

Concordia, Kans 

.72 

.59 

.76 

.97 

1.48 

.88 

2 42 

LOO 

4.70 

1.93 

A 07 

207 

Dodge City, Kans 

.47 

.36 

,71 

.97 

.88 

2.27 

1.87 

L 17 

2 34 

2.42 

2 32 

244 

iola, Kans - 

1. 46 

1.84 

1. 47 

! 1.10 

2 88 

1.90 

2 99 i 

2 70 

5.28 

2 76 

5.46 

A06 

Washington, D. C 

3.87 

3.60 

242 

4.17 

285 

2.07 

2 25 : 

.79 

3.83 

2 22 

A 18 

1.66 

Lynchburg, Va 

3.72 

3.80 

3.49 

2 69 

2 81 

2. 52 

2 17 

1. 82 

299 

.44 

3.89 i 

1. 13 

Norfolk, Va 

3.87 

4.52 

2 76 

2.50 

A 28 

211 

3.79 

2 45 

A 07 

1.89 

A33 

2 69 

Parkersburg, W. Va 

3.19 

8.71 

3.24 

3.60 

282 

2.49 j 

2 91 1 

1.76 

3.46 

1. 41 

AOO 

A85 

Charlotte, N. C 

4.29 

6,47 

A39 

4.06 

A 57 

4.80 

3.44 i 

1.28 

292 

2.40 

A46 

3.29 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 46 

6.02 

2 41 

3.03 

3.72 

8. 61 

299 1 

2.48 

2 47 

2 38 

289 

266 

Atlanta, Oa.— 

5.81 

7.31 

Ae6 

4.46 

5.78 

4.97 

3.63 ! 

.96 

209 

.89 

288 

A 21 

Tliomasville, Ga 

4.13 

a 89 

A48 

6,81 

209 

5.55 1 

265 i 

2 49 

A 01 

2.69 

A 72 

2 62 

Jacksonville, Bla 

3. 12 

4.89 

3.43 

1.66 

2 52 

2.20 

2 72 

3.89 

A 25 

J.66 

253 

9.33 

MIbiuI, Fla 

2. 73 

7.93 

2. 18 

.29 

2 61 

.28 

3.23 

2 29 

6.48 

4.63 

7. 13 

224 

Memphis, Tenn 

5.21 

A 73 

A35 

1 2.76 

2 77 

5.79 

4.83 

1.67 

4. 34 

1.20 

A 37 

1.44 

Nashville, Term. 

4. 86 

A 48 

4.32 

1 2.06 

244 

3.88 

4.36 

2 46 

2 50 

2. 15 

A 37 

217 

Birmingham, Ala 

5.32 

aeo 

A 76 

223 

6.76 1 

A88 

2 67 

1. 77 

2 09 

4.31 

288 

2 61 

Mobile. Ala 

A85 

9.49 

A36 

7.06 

7.17 ! 

9.42 

A35 

2 69 

AOO 

1.77 

2 95 

5.04 

New Ofleani^ La. 

4.63 

6.10 

4.47 

3.02 

6.30 

15.96 

A 91 

2 39 

3.88 

13.66 

216 

3.70 

Shroveiiort, La 

A42 

8.06 

3.61 

1.89 

A 52 

a 17 

A58 

5. 24 

A 16 

3. 61 

258 

297 

Amarllio, Tex 

.60 

.48 

.88 

.06 

.66 

1,67 

1.72 

3.74 

3. 67 

3. 98 

2.99 

217 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.35 

3.72 

1.27 

.02 

1.23 

1.96 

1.33 

2 97 

2.22 

289 

2 37 

2 35 

El Paso, Tex 

.61 

i .54 

.46 

.17 

.38 

1.49 

.23 

1. 11 

.35 

.70 

.55 

.11 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1.61 

A04 

1.62 

.08 

2 18 

.3.60 

4. 12 

8. 73 

A, 36 

2 70 

3.08 

283 

Galveston, Tex 

, 3.62 

4.36 

3. 10 

1.27 

1 2.90 

9.39 1 

2 13 

5.49 

2 23 

4.08 

A 75 

1.53 

San Antonio, Tex 

1.68 

3.42 

1,78 

,08 

1 LOS 

4.77 

2.94 ! 

7.06 

2.96 

3.33 

2 11 

3.67 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

1. 84 

2.13 

.98 

.04 

I 238 

1.81 

280 i 

266 

5. 75 

2 00 i 

3.07 

2 77 

Little Book, Ark 

4.79 

4.42 

A16 

252 

1 A94 

6.11 

A6I 1 

211 j 

210 

1.56 i 

AOO 

L47 

BAvre, Mont 

.69 

‘ .38 

,47 

.27 

1 .48 

. 14 

1.01 1 

.12 

209 

1.14 

282 

223 

Kalispell, Mont 

1.34 

L15 

L06 

1 .63 

1 1.06 

.20 

.82 

.21 

L71 

1.23 

LOS 

1.20 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.40 

i .88 

.56 

I .61 

i .96 

1.04 

1.86 

L27 

2, 43 

1. 75 

1.57 

A 73 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.90 

1 1.06 

.74 

,64 

1 1.22 

.94 

1.67 

.45 

2.68 

3.05 

1.90 

1.67 

Pueblo, Colo 

.36 

.83 

.47 

i ,01 

[ .86 

1. 10 

1.A3 

.94 

1.68 

1.64 

1.47 

.83 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.59 

i .46 

I .84 

.28 

i .73 

1.31 ! 

.80 

.82 

1.11 

214 

1.04 

.83 

Phoenix, Ariz 

1.17 

LOO 

.69 

I .30 

.49 

1.63 { 

.A3 

236 

.03 

. 18 

.12 

T. 

Modena, Utah-... 

.91 

.38 

1.16 

,77 

L18 

.96 

.83 

2 35 

.85 

.31 

.80 

.06 

Salt Lake City, 0tab 

1. 36 

1.21 

1.38 

246 

200 

.60 

226 

1.61 

1.95 

210 

.77 

.21 

Winnetniaoca, Nev 

1.04 

.66 

.98 

1.49 

.95 

.06 

.88 

1.07 

1.03 

.53 

.64 

.30 

Boise. Idaho 

1.89 

.70 

1.42 

2 42 

1.44 

.61 

L18 

1.09 

1.29 

1.09 

.88 

.16 

Seattle, Wash 

4. 74 

A6r 

267 

299 

2 72 

.86 

242 

! LOO 

1.84 

1.83 

1.38 

.40 

Walla Walla, Waah 

2.01 

1,48 

L56 

2.14 

L89 

.92 

L70 

.53 

1 1.83 

LOS 

LIO 

1.18 

Portland, Oreg. 

6.50 

8.64 

A42 

7.71 

A66 

.80 

2 02 

.80 

2.23 

283 

L64 

.35 

Bosaburg, Oreg 

5.70 

a 87 

A60 

6.79 

2 98 

1 .06 

2 48 

L29 

2.05 

1. 74 

t 1.07 

.46 

Eureka, Calif 

7.63 

A69 

7.03 

6.64 

297 

1 .07 

2 93 

.94 

2. 64 

1. 13 

; LOG 

T. 

Fresno, Calif 

1.60 

.96 

1.38 

.99 

1.76 

.01 

.71 

290 

.68 

.03 

.10 

.04 

Los Atkgelea, Calif. 

2.S4 

a 06 

291 

2 70 

200 

.22 

L13 

7.53 

.48 

.18 

1 .07 

T. 

Saortmento, Calif 

3.69 

aso 

214 

6. 62 

201 

.06 

200 

A25 

.08 

,86 

.16 

.00 

San ptego, Cali/ 

2.00 

.78 

1.96 

2.33 

1.70 

.82 

.74 

A37 

.41 

.Ol 

.08 

.01 

Son Frandaoo, Calif-.--—- 

4.38 

5.48 

2 70 

240 

214 

,25 

L82 

226 

,81 

.16 

.17 

T, 


T. “Trace, Indicates an amount too small to measure. 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of obeervsUoas* 
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Table 568. — Precipitation: NormaP and 192 S , by months^ at selected points in the 

United States — ^Continued 


. July August I October Novem- 1 De^m- 

j 

m'S' dSi'I m”' 1926 WZelN'g-1 1926& 1926 


' In. In. 

Greenville, Me 4, 93 i. 23 

Boston, Mass 3.36 6.06 

Buffalo, N. Y 3. 40 2. 17 

Canton, N. Y 3. 23 3. 40 

Trenton, N.J 4. 77 6. 15 

PittsburglL Pa 4.42 1.72 

Scranton, Pa 3. 83 2. 47 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3. 54 10. 02 

Cleveland, Oliio 3. 55 2.86 

Evansville, Ind 3.58 .80 

Indianapolis, Ind- - 4.13 3.78 

Chicago, 111 3.64 3.21 

Peoria, I1L„_ 2.07 5.94 

Grand Rapids, Mich 3.04 2.93 

Mora uetb?, Mich., - 3.10 4.46 

Madison, Wis 3.99 3.26 

Duluth, Minn. 3 65 1.84 

St. Paul, Minn.- :i 40 2.92 

Des Moines, Iowa 3.86 3 69 

Dubuque, Iowa.- 4.30 5.80 

St. Louis, Mo 3. 43 .54 

Springfield, Mo 4.79 1.02 

BisinarcJr, N. Dak 2. 14 1. 84 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 3. 78 1. 6f> 

Pierre, B. Dak 2.35 3.93 

North Platte, Nebr.- 2.68 2.68 

Omaha, Nebr 4. 33 3. 13 

Concordia, Kans 3.62 2.50 

Dofige City, Kans 3.38 3 76 

lola, Kans- 4.42 2.73 

Wiwhington, 1). C... 4 O.'* 4 20 

Lynchburg, Va 4 03 2. 71 

Norfolk, Va .5 ho i. 03 

Parkersburg, W. Va 4 66| 7. 3^ 

Charlotte, N. C 5. 49' 3.96 

Charleston, 8. C 7.26 4. 2^^ 

ALlauia, Ga 4. 73 4. 49 

Thoimisvlile, Ga.. 7 


5.32 7.0(i| 


Jacksonville, Fla 6 20 10.81 


Miami, Fla 

Memphis, Tenn... 

Nashville, Tenn 

■Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, vVla.- 


I 3,' 5! 2! 19 
' 4. 35 3. 68 


In. In, 
3.55 2.72 

4.03 3.91 
2.99 4.73 
2.69 4.11 
6.37 7.73 
3.18 2.95 
4.25 6.60 
3.33 6.52 
3.16 4.79 

3.46 6.44 

3.33 4.97 
288 .99 

2.93 6.79 

2.60 2 64 
2.86 3.33 
3.21 1.12 
3.53 3.61 

3.46 4.27 

3.61 2.95 

3.04 1.85 

2 66 1.8;i 
4.31 6.63 
1.98 1.34 
2 76 1.90 
2. 01 . 78 

2 46 2. 89 

3.62 2 65 
2 81 1.42 
2.69 1.65 
3.62 6.41 
4.40 5.50 
4.25 1.67 
5 97 5. 73 
3.,>i 5.75I 

5 55 5. 52 
6. 97 2 38 
4.48 7.75 
5.03 6.59 

6 21 3. 18 
6.42 9.69 
3.2(» 4.40 

3.47 8.30 

4.48 3.51I 


In. In. In. In. 

3 83 3. 47 3. 28 3. 87 
3.19 1.08 3.86 3.58 

3.18 4.43 3.63 6.16 
2 81 3.85 3.34 4.63 
3.59 4.67 3.41 4.09 
2 48 7.45 2.36 4.12 
2 86 ?.80 2.91 3.72 
2 31 4.10 2 32 4.49 
3.22 9. 10 2 73 6.75 

3.19 3.42 2 74 4 03 

3.06 9.33 2.79 2.68 

3.02 6.03 2 55 1.67 
3. 1211 55 2. 57 2 62 
3.46 4 80 2.87 3.04 
3,61 6.48 3.19 2.88 

3. 18 6. 54 2. 42 2 83 
3.56 5.51 2.74 2.81 
3.42 5.43 2.34 2 35 

3.07 10.25 2 68 . 73 

3.59 5.48 2 68 1.48 
2 91 7.40 2.41 3.84 

3.76 a 33 2.80 4 14 

1.19 2 31 l.ai .23 

1.39 2 87 1.23 .97 

1.11 .74 .81 2.61 

1.50 1.21 1.15 .83 

3.03 8,86 2 35 .23 

2 58 4.68 2.00 .98 

1.77 3. OH 1.40 .10 

3 86 14 21 2 69 6. 13 
3. .59 6 80 3.09 4 23 
3.63 1.59 3.38 3.16 

4 (H\ 2.17 3.911 1.65 

2 72 5 41 2 44 4. 18 
3.22 . 05 3 16 . 64 

5. 46 2 66 3 93 . 85 

3. .5:1 1.20 2.34 1.68 

4.2.5 9.43 3.46 1.54 

8.03 9.55 5.06 2.22 
a 72 12 10 a 96 6.92 

3. 05 . 43 2 74 3. 64 
,3.68 2.52 2 48 4 64 


1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 

Nor- 

mal 

1926 1926 

In. 

In. 

In. 

I In. 

In. In. In. 

3.87 

2.99 

6.3^ 

3.29 

2. 85 40. 88 36, 97 


3. 35 4. 05 37 4. 62 37. 28 40. 86 

3. 41 3. 95 3. 69 2 16,36. 1837. 74 
3.43 4 79 3.16 3.00 44 43 46.19 
2.55 3.27 2 73 3.12 36.35,36.44 
2 29 4 69 2.61 2.0637.05 37.48 
3. 21 1. 45I 2 93 2 47 38. 33 49. 86 

2. 76 2 56} 2 .58 2 01 35. 04 41. 83 

3.80 3.75 3.49 2 63 43.36 33,92 

3.52 1.67 3.04 1.96 41.48 41.75 
2,50 3.97 2.07 . 87 33.28 36.46 

2 64 ,5.41 2 37 1. 12 3a 29 50. 00 
2 70 3.55 2.54 1.86,34.27:13.60 
2 79 6.76 2.52 2. 36;32. a3 35. 81 

1.80 3.63 1.77 1.82,31.7130.33 
1.68 1.62! 1.22 1.26129.93 26.91 
1.30 212! 1.06 1. 73' 28. 68 27. 31 

1. 4S 2. 131 1. 31: . 67!32. 45 32 85 

1.81 3.24| 1.72 . 99 34. 01 3L 09 

2. 88 2. 71! 2 23 1. 15 37. 20 33. 3,5 
2 61 2 UOl 2 67 1. 92i44. 57 40. 48 

.68 .51 .62) .64)17.64 12 37 

.71 .69 . 39 . 43 20. 16 13. 28 

.43 .38 .501 .23:16. 03 15.44 

.40 .,33 . 47 . 28 18.8^)14,37 

I 1.06 2.96 . 91 1.20 30.66 25.96 

.94 1.48 . 48) .53 27.47 19.99 

.55 1.291 .50! .48120.84 19.911 
) 1. 45 1. 28 1. OOl 1. oCi37. 63 46. 68 
2. 71 5. 29 3. lOl 3. 02i43. 50 4.3. 55 
2 79 3.43 3.27; 4.99 13.42 3^94 
2. 72 2 59‘ .3. 49^ 4, V) 49. .54 'M, 85 

2 83 2. 46 2. 77, 2 k7:40. 22 45. 97 

2.86 2.87 ! 3.86 3.86149.20,38.20 

2. 87 1. 90 i 3. ] 5' . 92) 52 07 :k5. 12 

3. 40 3. 75, 4 54} ,5. 06;49. 36 4a 73 

2 64 4 02i ,3. 69| 1. 27 50. 47 60. 86 

2.19 3, 37i 2 99; 1. .581 63. 25 54. 34 

2. 84 1. 84 2 OOj .23 59. 52 61 66 

4. .59 4. 23 4. 38 9. 5U'50 34 41 98 

3. 85 4. ai: 3. 82113. 5.3 48 49, M. 50 
39 5. 01 4. CO 10. 01 19. 48)50. ‘^S 


Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 


El Paso, Tex 

Fort Worth, Te.Y.._ 


Stin Antonio, Tex. 


iJavre, Mont 

Kfilispell, Mont 


Jf 

Colo.- 

Santa Fc, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Ariz 

M(MJena, Utah 

Salt liake City, Utah.. 

Winnemucca, Nov 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla WaUa, Wash.... 

Portland, Oreg 

Roseburg, Oreg-_ 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, (-alif 


7.04. 

,5. 93 

6. 61 : 

9.01 

5.02 

10.62 

3. 18 

1.6i 

:r 74,' 

8.40, 

4 57, 

1. 65'62 04 73. 72 

6. 47j 

4.20 

,5.61 

7. 25 

4.81 

6.01 

2. 93 

1.48 
4. 76 

3. 79 

2. 92! 

4. 16j 

2. 18 57. 42 75. 86 

3. 72 

6. 57 

2 24 2. 21 

3. ‘22 

1.01 

3. 18 

4.08 

2. 42 

4.37' 

9. 2f) 45. 68 49. ('0 

17' 

2. 27 

2 81 

1. 76 

2. 3<) 

5. 72 

J. 71 

2. 15 

J.i6 

.29| 

.83} 

. 96 22. 55 26. 25 

1 88! 

3. 81 

2. ,59 

1.84 

,5. 42 

4. 27 

3. 22 

2.68 

2.06 

.30 

1.521 

5. 62'26. 46 .32. 43 

2. 13 

3.31 

1.72 

.27 

1.45 

2.24 

.95 

.89 

.59 

.15! 

.52} 

.75, 9. 81 11.73 

2,57 

4. 13 

2,72 

4. 39 

2.46 

1.41 

2 69 

3.16 

2. 57 

.?3! 

1. 84, 

3.03 31. 62 35. a 

3.98 

0. 00 
1.37 

,5. 01 

.92 

5. 41 

3. 89 

4. 18 

2. 02 

4.02 

1. 81 

3.731 

4. 37}47. 06 J4. 13 

2. 22 

2.69 

.31 

2.94 

.43 

1. 49 

1.82 

1. 78 

1.99 

1. 5til 

2. 24 26.83 30, 39 

3.65 

f J. 69 

:1.17 

1.23 

2 7,5 

9.56 

1.81 

3. 2,5 

2 25 

.hS 

1.74 

3.79i3l.69,37.86 

3.99 

,3. 42 

3.65 

3.99 

3.26 

1.19 

2.55 

3. 99 

4.59 

3. 16 

4. 24 

9. 46149. 89 44. 40 

1. 92 

. 06 

1. 26 

2 41 

1.03 

2 57 

.50 

.04 

. 77 

1. 17 


.4013. 67 11. .53 

1. 15 

.20 

1.01 

2.23 

1. 47 

214 

.94 

. 6? 

1. 54 

2,01 

1. 14 

1.48,15. 21 13- 35 

1.99 

2 91 

1.47 

1, .53 

.94 

.37 

.72 

1.22 

.41 

. 52 

.31; 

.77,13. 60 1 7. 60 

1.04 

.97 

.711 

. 74 

1. 34 

2,95 

1.02 

.95 

.59 

1.22 

.601 

.49' 14. 43 1.5. 12 

1. 97 
2 71 

2:11 

1.57 

.65 

.62 

,36 

,70 

.54 

.37 

.07 

.46' 

.72)11.95 11.00 

1. 13 

2. 36 

1. 50 

1.64 

1.49 

1. 07 

.94 

.78 

. 13 

.76' 

1. 46 14. 49 12. 97 

1.07 

1.31 

.% 

.11 

1. 01 

,3. ,52! 

.35 

.07, 

.96 

.53 

.01 

.59 

2.68 7.87,13.97 

1. 45 

,52 

1.37 

.76 

1. 10 

.06} 

.94 

T. 

.70 

.58 

.7711. 19| 7.64 

.54 

1.21 

.78 

1.22 

. 85 

.97; 

1.40 

.71) 

1.42 

1.8.5 

1.33 

1. 47 la 0315. 61 

”, 17 

. 14 

.17 

T. 

.U 

.OOl 

.52 

.051 

.74 

l.:io 

.99 

. 76 8. 40| 6. 24 

.18 

.21 

.16 

.77 

.41 

.10' 

1.28 

.or 

.861 

3. 21 

1.72 

1.38 1*2. 7iill.65 


.00 .00 
.00 T. 
.00 .00 
.00 T. 
.01 .00 


.4,5; 1.53 
.63 1.95 
.33 1.68 
.10 .64 

.00 T. 


.00 .1X5 

.00' .04 


.93 .56 

1.84 2.14 
1. iM . 68' 
1.11 . 43 ! 

.27 .00 

.06 .00: 
.39 T. I 
. 06 . (K) 


2 69 ,3.06 5.331 4.94 5.39 4. 03 33. 11126. 12 

1. 47 2 58, 2. 13j 3. 94] 2 10 1. 98 17. 67117. 90 

3.28! 5.26 6.41 9.78 a 90 5. 91 43. 24 4U17 

2 61 2.78 4.37 8.59 6.92 4.17 34.43 32.10 

2.60 3.49 5.6713.65 7.25 6.47 46.06138.06 

.72 .:i0 l.m 2.61 l.,5a .58 9.68 9.42 

.77 . 27 1.48 3.45 2.90 1.1,5 15.64118.56 

1.04 2.14 2.15 4,48 3.53 . 58 20.09:20.68 

.46 . 21 .83 . 59 1.82 3. 89 10. 01114. 06 

1 29 1.90 


4,24 1.04 22 27 2*173 


Weather Bm*eau. 

T.«» Trace, indicates an amount too small to mea-sure. 

1 Normals are based ou records of 20 years or luoro of observations. 
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Back, E. a., article on ‘^FumtUire destruc- 
tion by thsects** (with R. T. Cotton) 39C 

Bwon— 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1183 

iricas, statistics— nil 

control by copper sulphate 636 

iojemy to alAiifai causing wili. 135-136 

legsiHic, classiBeation 486 

Bagaese, value for making lumber substitute.^ 690 
Baker— 

A. C\, article en "Citrus aphid,, a new 

pest in Florida” 225-227 

E. W., article on "Livestock market 

news distribution" 494-496 

BAtDWiN, H, T., articleon "ExftibKs in ferm 

education" (with C. Au Liadstrom) 328-332 

BumAxjo — 

groves in t nited States, article by B. T. 

Galloway— - 154-166 

timber, growth, d«scription,uaea, etc.. 154-166 

Bananas^ iuapwts, origin, 1924-1926 1196 

Bankers, country, livestock reports, article 

by J. A. Burgess — 661-502 

Bemks, iiiterm^iate credit — 

aid in cooperation - 16-17 

and Federal land, work 286-287 

Barberry— 

cfuner of grain rusts 693 

ensdi cation— 

ia wheat areasL article by F. E. 

Kemptonand L. D. Hutton 158-162 

progress 1 74-75 

surveys and eradication. 159-162 

Bark beetles. Set Beetles, 

Barley— 

acreage, production, v^uas, etc 860-861 

exports j destination, 1924-1026 1187 

mwketmg, stocks, prices, etc 865-869 

pricttsr— 

at Minneapolis, 1909-1926 869 

KtaUstics, 1909-1926.--. 868-869 

reoeiots at elevators, mills, etc 865, .866 

stanilards, establishment 61 

statistics, acreage, prices, etc-_ 869-869 

stocks and shipments, 1919-1926 866 

trade, international 867 

varieties — 

new to United States, article by 

Harry T. Harlan 164-165 

produced by experiment stations. . 349-341 

weight in pounds per buahel 1219 

world crop, acreage, yield,, and produc- 
tion. 862-865 

yield by States, 1921-1926.-..- m 

^ Barounl olives. See Ollvea, Barouni. 

Babb, J. K., article on "Soy-bean standards 
prumuigsitw for commaccial cari>p".^. 675-€74 

Bean, L. H., article on— 

* * Flour consumption falUsc ia the United 

Statea" 3fl»-37l 

" kocome from agricultural production " 442-447 

* * Meaewfing changes in the prioes of farm 

eoonmodttfes" 506-611 

Wages of ihrmhaskda governed by three 
j^ors" 758-769 


Bean, mung— Page 

food uses fi37-^6tt8 

in United States Agriculture, article by 

W. J. Morse 537-538 

introduction into United States 637 

Beaxur- 

Daiming, statistics 920 

dry- 

acreage, production, and prices 958,969 

shipments, car lot 958 

seed infected by wilt, article by Florence 

Hodges 165-MA 

snap— 

aeteaga, produetioa,. and prieae 020 

shipments, ear lot 921 

sprsuts, uaaand |)<»pilaBlty.> 637 

Buyers, fur priw 2 uct 2 o&, axiggeetioa... W 

Bbgxer, Tosefh a.— 
article on— 

"Milk ptodhetton indexes" 625-636 

'^Whear reports on produotloa and 
holdings'^ (with H. S. Irwin).... 766-767 

work in compilation of statistics 801-W 

Beef— 

canBMd, exports, destiaatkwi 1183 

cattfe-, pric^ 1046-t?9#S; 1050 

froxen, stocks in cold storage 1060 

Indnetry, ealf crop bi, artleks by W. H. 

Biaek - 196-1 .)8 

msflwtiHfr staifeties K60, 1061 

pickled, etc., exports, degeittaXiom, 1924- 

im 1183 

prices » New York and Chicago 1057-1058 

quaJil^y study, remarks by Peerelary 60 

8tatiallc& for 1999 1063 

tsraide, internatioiwl 1060 

Bertteepers, boaey gradSes for, artk-k by K. L. 

Sechnst 435-^36 

Beeswax, prices, statistics, 1920-1926 1173 

Beetle- 

carpet, ArUATenue fasciefve, injury to fur- 
niture ?06 

Japa ncsii, description aad. habits 459-460 

tobacco, injury to furnltiire 396 

Beetlesr— 

bark, and rosservaptian, article by 

J. M. Mdier 162-164 

Jopaacse, control - 

arUcte by Loren B. Smith 45SM62 

measures 460-461 

pine, control by naiur-d checks, etc 163-164 

Beets— 

sugar- 

nematode control and storage 72 

product»B, prices, etc lOiB, iU08-L(K)0 

produetton statisttcs 1003 

world crop, acreage, yield, and pro- 
duction, specified counines 1G)8-1009 

wild, disease c\)ntroi, article by G. il 

Coons - 167-168 

Bell, W. B., article ou " Woives, D^iyotes 

tidce big toil from stockmen." 774-776 

Bennevi, il H., article on "Sod types and 

bow they may be recogmzed ” 667-671 

BerherU canatiensie. See Barberry. 

Beverages, apple and grape, making, artuie 

by J. S. Caldwell--- — 168-269 

Binder twine, raw matw iais for 67 

Biological Survey, fur farm, experiineiitai 394 

Birds— 

Federal refuges, designation and acre- 
age 79r>-799 

mtealoi y treaty act 489-481 

See also Blackbirds. 

BiRDSETE, Miriam, article ©n "Eating to 

keep body in health." 516-318 

B^k — 

currant, sourcoof blister rust, article by 

Samuel B. Detwiler 171-175 

haart disease, celery, pathology and 

coBtroi 222-223 

stem rust. See Rust, stem. 

W. H, article on "Calf crof) in beef 

industry" 196-198 

Blaekbirds, control in grain areas, article by 

E. K. Kalmbach 169-171 

BUgbL chestnut, cfjDtral sugitfudiona^ arUcl© 

by O. F. Gxavatt 207*^211 

Blister rust. Set Rust, bllstei. 

Board and lodging, peniulstte for farm help. . 875 
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by quarantfse, ftiin!gi4iott» 589^ 

progress 76 

daoiftia aiinoaUFr estimate — 682 

teaription and — 582 

meMores for exfiinitoar a^tlele I 17 S. &. 

SiMSoer.. — — , 882-584 

tprtad methods — l82-i 

Book lioe, injury to fandtnre — 296 

Books, forming^ 

inermiser article by Nelson Antrim Cnw- 

ford 176-177 

titles 17A177 

Borax, use in starch 680 

Bordeaux mixture, origin 636-637 

Borer, corn. See Com borer. 

Boston- 

butter receipts - 1071, 1073 

prices of beans - 960 

receipts (rf cheese 1081,1082 

BUrytis oyssoidea W., cause of onkm rot 658 

Boys— 

clol>— 

leadership, article by Oertrude L. 

Warren 177-180 

work, subjects and methods of 

study — 344-345 

dubs, article by R. A. Turner 229-231 

^ores as feed, notes 616 

prices at Minneapolis 824 

proteins of. mvestigatiooB and results.. 614-617 

wheat, nutritive value, experiments 90-91 

BnsNUFs, E. W., article on Sngar-cane 

varieties that resist disease'* 689-691 

Bread— 

baking industry, changes 370, 371 

making with dry skim milk, eflect 664 

prices in ieading cities 824 

Breeding- 

cattle improvement, discussion. 183-187 

cereals and vegetables, work of experi- 

mem stations 33fr-342 

chrysanthemums, for Northern gardens 221-222 

cttranges and related hybrid fruits 223-225 

corn— 

for lot disease resistance 255-258 

improved varieties 330-340 

new experiments, article by Frederick 

D. Rtehey 247-349 

cotton, one variety 263-264 

dairy- 

cows, relation to production 277-280 

prevention of mbreeding.. — 617-618 

flax- 

drought rcsistanc'e 364-365 

rust and will Immunity 367,368 

livestock- 

improved, article by D, S, Burch.. 183-187 

information 499 

wheat, for resistance to leaf rust, article 

by C, E. Leighty 761-763 

Bbigbam, Reuben, article on Photographs 

tell story of agriculture” 578-680 

Brodell, a. P., article on "Labor require- 
ments measured for principal crops” — 466-467 
Broomcorn, ftoreage, production and prices.. 961 
Brown— 

B. E., article on— 

** Nitrogen from the air makes good 
fertilirer” (with J. J. Skinner)... 651-553 
"Potash hunger in war years taught 

lesson” (with J. J. Skinner) 593-595 

Edgar, article on “Seed import control 

law strengthened ” 644-648 

Htltow R., article on “Qrain-dust ex- 
plosions cause big farm loss” (with 

David J. Price) 400-406 

BRdck, Donald, artlde on ''Timber's bar- 

vest time depends on sofl conditions” 712 

Bdcklrt— 

JOMN S.* article on “Babies becoming 
mte pc^valetit in United 8ta*«”. .- ^*4124 
6. S., article on “Ton-Utter aim improviw 

njethoda''. - 731-738 


Buckwheat— Page 

acreage, production, valuea, etc. 800^ 

prices, statistks, 1W-4«W-....^ 892 

sti^istfes, acreage, pro dacti on, values, 

etc m-m 

yields, 1921-1926 801 

Booget, fcarm home, need tor ^2-334 

Buenos Aires, prices spot, tor corn, 1I>12-192«. 847 

Buffalo (bison), sttrphis aisposei 396 

BoUdiSIgs— 

damage by termites and means for their 
control, artide by Thomas E. Snyder. 708-709 
decay and preventioi methods, artkie 

by Reginald H^^Colk ^ 187-189 

depwitmcnt, renutfln by Secretary 119-120 

Bnlb ctfltare, progress m, artkle by l>av{d 

OrUBths 189494 

Bulbs, forcing quaUty 196 

Bulls— 

proving by records of daughters 617-618 

purebred, vtine in milk {nodnetion. 278 

slaughter, Ices and prevention 617-618 

Bunt, wheat. See Smut, stink^. 

Buktea, HtTBEBT. flitiCM on “Booltry dis- 
ease prevention ' 608-905 

BtmcH, D. S., artiide on “Breeding improved 

livestock” 183-187 

Btjroess— 

A. F., artide on “ Moths— preventing 

their depredations” 630-533 

J. A., artide on ' ' Livestock reports issued 

weekly to country bankers'^ 6(H-502 

Bure, L. B., article 00 — 

“Grading animals and meat to show 

quality” 401-403 

"Purebred livestock markets” 618-619 

Business organisations, formein, estimsted 

business 1238-1241, 1246 

Butter — 

cold storage, statistics 1077 

creamery, statistics, production, etc. 1069-1079 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1181 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1191 

marketing methods, articto by R. C. 

Potts 194-196 

prices statistics 1078-1079 

production statistics 1064 

receipts at principal markets 1070-1076 

trade internatioDd 1077 

Butterfat production, relation to feeding and 

breedii^ 277-283 

Buttermilk, composition and utiliza- 
tion 296,297,299 

Cabbage- 

acreage, production, and prices 921-922, 923 

shipments, oar lot 922 

Cacao. See Cocoa. 

Caine, John T., article on “Packers and 
Stockyards Act; how it is administered ” . 563-565 
Calcium- 

arsenate, insTOction results Ill 

cyanamide, description 648 

nitrate, description 648 

Caldwell. J. S., article on “Beverage juices 

from apples and grapes” 168-169 

Calf crop, production, article by W. H. 

Black 196-198 

Caliskms, lmp<^, origin, 1924-1926 1191-1192 

California, date growing, remarks 302-303,305 

Callander, W. F., compilation committee 

for statistics 801 

Calves— 

inspection tor slaughter 1069 

prices, statistics - 1047-1058 

statistics for 1926 1047-1066, 1062 

See also Cattle; Cows; Livestock. 

Camera, use in livestock iudging, article by 

M. U. Fohrman 491-494 

See also Photographs. 

Cauprell, Maude, artide on “Garment 

fitting tor the home dressmaker” 399401 

Camphor, imp(»ts. 1181 

Canal Zone, abac& culture and study 125-126 

Cane— ^ 

products, manufactore - 98-94 

sugar- 

disease resistance of varMw, artide 

by E. W. Brandes... 689-691 

varletiee deefrable> qnaiitieB and use 6894190 
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CaitlOizME — 

asparagus, statisttoB 919 

beans, statistics ..... 920 

coiti, sweet^- 

statistios 927 

peas, statistics 932 

Ispinach, statistics-.^ 946 

sweet potato, advantages and qualities, 094-696 
tomatoes, standardization for, article by 

W. E. Lewis 725-727 

Cantaloupes— 

acreage, production, and prices 924 

mildew, effect on market 750 

shipments, carlot 924 

Capital, farm, importance on Great Plains. 40&-409 
Carbon- 

dioxide, ammonia by-product, uses 746 

disulphide, use against Japanese beetle.. 461 
Caelson, T. a., aiticle on “Crates for live- 
stock built to fit the animals” 283-285 

Carpet beetle. See Beetle. 

Carrots, acreage, 4 >roduction, and prices ^ 

Casein, manufacture, sale, and uses— . 297’m,m 

Castor pomace, comj^ition, note . - - 358 

Cattle — 

beef, prices 1046-1048, 1060 

breeding improvements, disci^ion 183-187 

changes and improvement of industry... 34~3C 

dairy, numbers by breeds 3061 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1181 

feeding for profit, article by George W. 

Collier 20! -203 

fever ticks, eradication 80 

foot-and-mouth disease, eradication — 378-381 

grubs, injury to hides 38 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1190 

infertility, relation of vitamin diet, ar- 
ticle by M. H. Fohrman 460-451 

inspection for slaughter 1059 

market receipts, statistics 1041-1044 

numbers and value on farms 1036-103H 

prices and values 1046-1058 

shipments statistics 1045 

statistics- 

numbers, etc 1036- 

1038, 1041-1059, 1062, 1089-1091 

of diseases 1080-1091 

ticks— 

eradication in South, article by W. 

M. MacKeUar. 709-711 

eradication statistics 1089 

tuberculosis- 

control 78-79 

suppression, methods and progress. 180-183 
world statistics, numbers by couu- 

trifts 1040-1041 

See also Bulls, Cows; Livestock. 

Cauliflower- 

acreage, production, and prices.^. 925 

shipments, car lot 925 

Cedar rust, apple, control 148-161 

Celery- 

acreage, production, and prices 926 

disease and control, article by Arthur C. 

Foster 222 

fertilizer experiments In Florida 223 

shipments, car lot 926 

Cereals— 

breeding. 338-342 

protein content 613-614 

OHAMBUee, Charles E., article on “Soy- 
bean rotation increases rice yields greatly. 673-676 
Chatfield, Charlottb, article on “Food 
studies throw light on diet problems”... 371-372 
Cbeeae— 

“appetite,” manufacture, etc..... ... 300 

coki-storage statistics 1086 

cottage, manufacture and sale, remarks.. 297 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1182 

imp(^, or^n, 1924-11^ .... 1191 

prices, New York - 1086 

|MX»duction statistics — 1064 

statistics, marketing, etc 1064, 1079-1086 

trade, international 1086 

Cherry- 

stocks and mode, imported and native.. 392-393 
wieties, seedlings and stocks 892-898 


Chestnut— ^ 

blight, control suggestions, article by O. 

f. Gravatt 29J-S11 

Chinese, blight control and uses... 26(H909,210 

dead, usee of wood. 211-212 

poles, cutting time 210 

stumps and roots, tannin content, artide 

by R. W. Frey 697-698 

trees, blight spread and losses • 209 

wood, blighted, value, article by R, I>. 

Oarver 211-212 

Chestnuts, Importation, note 210 

Chicago— 

butter receipts 1071, 1073-1074 

prices— 

cash, for oats 860 

cash for rye 860 

cash, for wheat, all kinds 821 

cash, for winter wheat, 819 

cash, for yellow corn 846 

of beans 969 

of butter 1079 

of cattle 1061,1057-1068 

of hay and straw 993 

of hides, statistics... 1 161 

of hogs 1102,1108,1106-1106 

of lard 1110 

of oleomargarine 1088 

of rye, 1909-1925 834 

receipts— 

and shipments, clover end timothy 

seed 1018-1019 

of cheese 1081,1083 

Chickens— 

feeding with dairy products 297,299,300 

prices, statistics, 1910-1926 1162 

tuberculosis 70,337 

white diarrhea, control 338 

winter iajing, specialization 325-327 

See also Poultry'. 

Chlcks- 

feeding with dry skim milk 665 

hatcheries, influence on poultry industry 607 
Chiu'OTT, E. article on ‘^Great Plains ag- 
ricultural development” 406-410 

Chinquapin, susceptibility to blight.... 209 

Chipping, methods for turpentine yields.. 739-741 
Cholera, hog- 

history and control 416-419 

statistics of control 1112-1113 

See also Uogs. 

Christensen, Chris L., article on “Coopera- 
tive marketing wholly dependent on busi- 
ness management "(with A,V,8warthout) 2t6-240 
Chrome leather, tanning and durability... 658-659 
Chrysanthemum, northern gardens, article 

by Furman Lloyd Mulford 221-222 

Cider, improvement study 168-169 

Cigars, tobacco for, growing 724-726 

Citrangc, seed production, note 22S 

Citrangequat, nabits, uses, etc 224, 226 

( -'itranges, propagation, culture, value, article 
by Walter T. Swingle and T. Ralph Rob- 
inson 223-225 

Citrus- 

aphid, new pest in Florida, article by 

A. C. Baker 226-227 

hybrids, effect of frost 226 

limonta Osbeck. See Lemon, Chinese 
dwarf. 

statistics, production, marketing, etc., 904-910 
Clark— 

Edna Louise, article on “Clothing ex- 
penditures of farm families ” 227-229 

J. Allen, article on “Wheat varieties for 

the Western United States” 767-769 

Clarke-McNary Act- 

progress lir operation 1 16-1 16 

provision for forest nurseries... 390 

Classing, cotton, necessity, laboratob^, tests, 

etc 267-270,271 

Clay, Harold J., article on— 

"Honey market reports bimonthly”... 484-435 
"Peanuts; How they reach the con- 
sumer” 560-571 

Climate- 

effect on egg laying 326-327 

Florida, effects on epldCtnicof citrus aphid 226 
See aleo Temperature; Precipitation, 

Otothes, washing, temp^atitrea for, ariiole 
by A. Elizabeth Hill 769-761 
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doUaing— Page 

farm family expoiditurea, artide by 

Bdna Louise Clark.,,. 227-229 

fitting by home dressmaker, article by 

Maud© Campbell 399-401 

Olovej^ 

acreage, etc 985,991 

antbracuose resistance 031 

hay, prices, statistics 991 

red- 

diseases 628-629 

seed imports, 1919 to 1926, table,,... 645 
seed orlglii, importance, article by 

A. J. Pieters 627-629 

winterkilling, discussion 627-028 

seed— 

anthracnose resistance 628-629 

coloring law of 1926 65-66 

acreage, production, etc 1018 

See also Seed, clovw. 
sweet. See Sweet dover. 

Clovers— 

hairiness of stems 631 

red, origin and type characteristics, ar- 
ticle by A. J. Pieters. 630-631 

O^bs, boys and girls, article by R. A. 

Turner.- 229-231 

See aleo Boys; Girls. 

Coen, N. A., article on “Nemas and recent 

progress in nematology research” 540-543 

Cocoa — 

by-products, preparation and use as fer- 
tilizer 358-359 

Imports, origin, 1924-1926 1194 

Coffee- 

imports, origin. 1924-1926 1194 

prices, wholesale, New York 1034 

trade, international, statistics 1033 

Cold storage- 

apple statistics 900-901 

b^f statistics 1060-1061 

butter.statistics 1077 

cheese statistics 1085 

mutton, holdings, 1916-1026 1129 

pork slocks 1108 

Coleman, D. a., article on “Oil test for oil- 
bearing seeds found” (with H. C. Fellow8)-654-556 
Colleges— 

agricult oral, attendance decrease 126 

land -grant, list 792-793 

8tate, outlook reports 662 

CdUeiotTichiim trifolii. See Anthracnose 
Colley, Reginald H., article on “Building 

deaiy and ways of preventing it” 187-189 

OOLLlKll— 

Q. A . article on “News service on grain 

markets” 543-544 

George W., artide on “Feeding cattle 

for profit” 201-203 

Colloids, soil, behavior, article by P. L. Gilo 231-232 
Color- 

honey, importance in grading 436 

indication of q^uality in meal 401, 402 

Colts, number and value on farms, statistics. 1152- 
See also Uorses. 1153 

Comb honey. Su Ilouey. 

Consumers, protection of interests 16 

Cooking, meat, fine art, article by Lucy H. 

Alexander 511-513 

CooMps, Whitney, article on “Taxation of 

farm property burdensome” 698-690 

C(K)N8, G. H., artide on “Beets of primitive 

type in disease control” 167-168 

Cooper, M. R., article on “Peach survey of 

national scope shows pitfalls” 567-669 

Cooperation— 

egricultaraL discussion by Secretary 6-10 

ben^ts of Capf»er- Volstead Act 14 

favorable decisions 244 

livestock commission agtmcies thriving, 

arlicio by C. G. Randell 234-236 

marketing— 

butter and eggs, remarks 195-196 

recognition in laws, article by L. S. 

Hulbert 241-244 

Talue of business management, article 
by Chris L. Christenwin and A. V. 

Swarthout 236-240 

value of education, artide by A. w. 

McKay 240-241 

•aed-imprOTement assodatlous 648-650 


Cooperative organiiations, number, member- 
ship and business.. 1246 

Copenhagen, prices of butter 1079 

Copper- 

carbonate, disinfectant against wheat 

smut 666-667,681-684 

sulphate — 

algicidal use, discovery 635 

use in control of algae, moequitoes and 

bacteria 635-636 

Copra, imports, origin, lt^4-1026-_ 1197 

Corn — 

acreage, production, value, et>c- 884-835 

and hog ratios 1101 

borer, control measures 244-247 

borer, invasion of com States, artide by 

W. R. Walton 244-247 

breeding- 

experiments, artide by Frederick D. 

Richey,. 247-249 

improve varieties 339-340 

canned, production : 927 

canning fitness, factors 0S6-689 

consumption iu Europe, article by Q. B. 

L. Amer. 249-250 

cost of production— 

by States 1212-1213 

yield groups 1218 

exports, destination^ 1924-1926 1187 

hybrids, lines used in combination^.,.. 248-249 

infection with GibbereUa saubinetii 259 

injury from drought 314,315-316 

inspection for cla.ssification 843 

labor requ iremen ts 467 

marketing statistics 841-847 

outlook reports, complex conditions 561-562 

picker, mechaniail— 

advantages 521-523 

in com raising States, article by L. A . 

Reyuoldson 521-522 

prices spot at Buenos Aires 847 

prices— 

statistics 845-847 

to producers 845 

production- 

cost and yields, by States 1214 

etc., in 1926 39-40 

receipts at primary markets 841 

relation to bogs, remarks by Secretary--- 3-8 
resistance to rot diseases, article by James 
R. Holbert and James O. Dickson... 254-259 

statistics, production, prices, etc 834-847 

sweet, for canning, acreage, production, 

and prices 927 

See also Sweet corn. 

trade, international 844 

visible supply. 842 

world crop, acreage, production, and 

yield 837-840 

yellow’ La Plata, prices, spot, at Li verpooL 847 

veiiow, prices, cash 846 

yields by States, 1921-1928 836 

Cotton- 

acreage, production, value, exports, etc. . 963 

AnieriCHn-Egyptiau— 

dcAdopmcut and growing 2S1-253 

variety, in United States, article by 

Thomas H. Kearney. 261-254 

boll weevil. Ste Boll weevil. 

boll worm. See Boll worm, pink. 

breeding in one- variety communities. _ 263r-26S 

classing need, laboratwy, tests, etc. 267-270^271 

closing price, future delivery, New York. 975 

cost of production, yield groups 1218 , 

endurance of drought, note 273 

exports, destination,. 1924-1926., 1186 

fabrics, laundering 760 

feTtilization w ith nitrogen salts, results.'- 552 

fertilizer us© 965 

fiber laboratory, work of. 287-389 

ginned, by seasons 966 

growing— 

one-variety communities, article by 

C.B. Doyle ^267 

profits in Staked Plains 274 

Texas Plains area, article by B. O. 

Wooten 271-271 

Hawaii, injury by boRworm..^ 5$8 

imports, orifi^, 1924-X926 1194 
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Ocffcfcon— Continued . 

labor raquiremente. . . 

linters, prodtietioii 964 

loa* »l4|ple, mroductlott and qoaiitya 44-46 

marketing— 

oooperatlve» advastatMi 14 

freeoompetitiodi 253 

* marketings monthly by formws. 970 

mlddbngr prices 974-^75 

outlook Toports, proparadosi 661 

prioefi— 

efteotof saapfdng..... 2f{K4171 

remarks by S^etary 1-2 

spot 972-977 

to produoers. 972 

production— 

and prices., 1926 41-46 

of lint - - 963 

R. T., article on “Furniture des^o* 
tioii by iiis«ts.“ (With £. A. Back).. 396 

residual, uao. grading, etc 262-263 

rust, due to lade of potash. 694-596 

snapping, comparison with picking — 270-271 

statistics, productioa, prices, etc 962-977 

strength test 271 

trade, international 971 

world crop, acreage, prod&cUoo and 

yield 967,968-970 

yield per acre - 963 

yields in Salt River VaUey.. 254 

Cottonseed- 

crushing— ^ 

industry, development, article by 

O. S. Meloy 2S9-263 

origin and growth of tadustry 259-261 

delinting, probl^ of residual fiber 261-262 

grading, basis and study, artide by Q. 8. 

Meloy 275-276 

meal— 

pwriees 980 

prices, 8 markets 980 

oU~ 

extraction, history, etc 259-262 

prioes - 979-080 

trade international 979 

prices — — 978 

production and— 

farm value — 977 

prices 978 

Cowpeas— 

j^oes - 960 

seed, prices - - 961 

Cows— 

dain^— 

average production — 280-281 

records, relation to sires 617 

relation of feed to production 277-280 

milk- 

numbers, and values on farm 1037 

prices - 1046 

associations, factor in dairylQ?. or- 

tide by J. B. Parker 280-283 

proof of value of breeding and feeding, 

article by /, C. McDowdL 277-280 

udder- 

capacity * 745 

structure and capacity, article by W. 

W . Swett 741-746 

Coyotes, numbers and oonb-ol — 776 

See aUo Wolves. 

Oraaberries, statisties, production and prices. 910 

Crates, livestock, built to fit, artide by T. A. 

Carlson 283-285 

CaAwro8i>, N'slsos Antrim, article 00 — 

“Booksonihrxninf increase*' 175-177 

Press aid to fkmaers increasing*’ 608-610 

C^eam. production, statistics 1064 

Ckedit-- 

farmer’s, article by D. h, Widceos and 

A. N. Moore 285-287 

intermediate, banks, aid to fSsrmers 286-286, 

288-289 

Inacatoforzoen, remarks by SpcmtaiT.... id-i7 
rates of interest, reduction by Federal 

toans. 286-287 

warehouse aet,atiM(^I^H.S.Yohe — 287-290 
ChRKtK, OitBRRT T., article on “Swine ery- 
sipelas idestlM with ^dlaaumdikla***. 006-697 


Cress, growln^oontrol of pest, * . .. 'fiw 

Obitotikld, B. H., artiw on “ Freductioa 

and ootwiimption surveys nsefol**, 619-612 

Crop— 

production, hsde* numbers * 

summary, statistics I200«12i9 

Crops— 

acreage, measuring device, ortfoie 

8. A. Jones 

food, improvement by experiment sta- 
tions, article by Henry M.Steeoe, 338-342 

improvement assocfatlons, aid to stand- 

ardf ZAtion 649-660 

outlook reports, poipose and reliabitity . . . 50-62 
princlpel— 

acreage by States 1205 

labor requirementSr article by A. P. 

Brwlell 466-467 

production estimated (hrl926 29-31 

surplus, disposal, discussion by Secretary, 3-6 
value— 

and rank, statistics 1204 

per acre, 1926 1208 

per acre, 10 combined 1205 

3del(t8— 

benefits of rotation 637-638 

gain per acre, article by R. O. Weitz ^1-294 
Cucumber, mosaic control methods, article 

by S. P. DooUttle 294-295 

Cucumbers— 

acreage, production, and prices. 927-928 

shipments, car-lot 928 

Curing- 

onion— 

artificial process 658 

value In control of rot, article by 

J. C. Walker 558-659 

peanuts - 570 

Currant, black, source of blister rust, article 

by Samuel B. Detwiler 171-175 

Currents— 

imports, origin 1195 

menace to white pine 780 

spread of rust 72-74 

Cyanide, sodium, production and use 295-296 

Cyanides, uses on the larm, article by E. W. 
Guernsey 295-206 

Daffodils, handling, remarks 189-190, 194 

Daooit, E. M., article on— 

“Plaxseed price largely Influenced by 

Argentine crop” 366-386 

“Peach prioes are mainly governed by 

size of crop” 565-567 

* ’ Potato supply, effect on markets ”... 598-599 
Dairy- 

by-products and utilization methods, 

article by L. A. Rogers 296-300 

cattle. Cattle, daity. 

cows. See Cows, dairy. 

industry, changes, 1917-1925, article by 

T. R. Pirtle 300-302 

sires, proving through daughters’ records, 

article byT. C, McDowell 617-618 

Dairying- 

advantage of purebred herds 186 

loss from unproductive cows 279 

low-cost, cow-testing associations a factor, 

article by J. B. Parker- 280-283 

remarks by Secretary 33-34, 86-88 

Dallas, prices of cotton 974 

Dana, Samuel T., artide on “Wood lots in 

Northeast pay well for care” 779-780 

Date- 

growing, southwest States, a new indus- 
try, artide by Wdter T. Swingle 302-306 

palm, propagation and culture. 302-306 

Dates— 

imports, origim 1924-1920 1195 

propi^ation, discussion. 302,303-304 

ripening experiments 71 

seedling quality 304 

Davis— 

R. O. article on “Nltrogan fertilizers 

llstwl and described 547-648 

W. C., artide on “Meat reit^ixig 

in«tho<i8“ 516-610 

DAT, P. C., artide on “Dmaght and Its 
adneto in United Sta^*^.«. 314-816 
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l>ayllgbt, floworlog efleeis, Article liy H. A. 

AJlard * 306-^ 

Doadioctcnue. dee Piae beetles. 

PlcifttciD, Talbot, article on "Oralniii 

marsblsndsnAwisel?** 3t2-3i4 

Detwilba, Bauvev B., article on Black 

current is nurse of blister rust 171 **175 

Dewkt^ LTmn H., artide on **Fl«x, 

A drougbt-resl^tant form now developed.. 

** Diamond tidn *' disease of eiriiie, symp- 
toms imd ineventimi. 697 

Diammonphos, description ')48 

Diarrhea, white bacillary, of chickens, control 338 
Dicksow, Jambs O., article on “Com varie- 
ties resirtant to rot disease (with James 

R. Hubert) 254-259 

Diet- 

farm families, expense factor 373-374 

problems, aid of food studies 371-372 

Dfamfectants— 

misbranding, campaign againri 110-111 

smut control, article by W. H Tisdale.. 665-687 
Disinfection, foot-and-mouth disc »se- .. 87^ 379, 380 
Ditches, clearing by drainage, art cle by C . E. 

Ramser 309-312 

pTxoN, H. M., article on Farm accounts an 

aid to efficient planning of work ' ’ 345-348 

Dogs, rabid, symptoms and bandl mg 623-624 

Doolittle, 8. P., artide on " Cucumber 

mosaic and bow to control it " . 294-295 

Doyle, r. B., article on “Cotto’j growing in 

one- variety communities ” 263-267 

Drainage- 

ditches, clearing, article by C. E. Ram- 

sor- 309-312 

marshlands, foresight needc I, article by 

Talbott Dcnmead *312-314 

planning for irrigated land 144 

Dresses, fitting— 

directions for car© with seam > 400-401 

discussion of patterns, seams, etc 399-401 

Dressmaking, home, article by Maude Camp- 
bell 399-401 

Drought— 

injury to com 314, 315-316 

losses and dates 315-316 

ocounrenoe and effects in United Ststtes, 

article by P. C, Day.. 314-316 

resistance — 

flax variety development, article by 

Lyster Ii. Dewey 364-365 

of Norduke tomato 731 

Dry farming, use of tractors, advantages, 

article by R. S. Washburn 734-736 

Duluth, receipts of flaxseed 876 

Durum wheat. Set Wheat. 

Dust explosions— 

grain, cause of farm loss, article by David 

J. lYice and Uylton R. Brown 403-106 

preventive measures and progress 88 

EbLER, O. C., article on *‘Seed records win 

support of st?edsmeu” 650-651 

Education — 
agricultural— 

pre vocational objects 129-130 

United States, article by F. A. 

MerrlU 126-130 

cooperative marketing, articlinby A. W. 

McKay .T. 240-241 

extension— 

methods and results, article by C. B. 

Smith 342-345 

use of pictures 578-.580 

farm, exhibits in, article by C. A. Lind- 

strom and H. T. Baldwin 328-332 

Edwauds, H. T., article on “.\bac& in the 

tropics of America 125-126 

Egg production— 

estimatee, now, artlcte by S. A. Jones- 605-606 

increase, causes 606-4507 

speolalixed, winter laying 325-327 

Esginant, acreage, production, and prices.— 928 
Eggs — 

oold-storage holdings, statistics liW 

exports, destination, 1924-1928 1182 

TOdlng, remarks by Secretary , W 

unports, origin, 


Eggs— Conttnnod. Pai^ 

marketing methods, article by R. C. 

Potts 194-196 

prices* statistics, 1010-1926—...*. 1166, 1170 

production— 

and ntioes, .1926 34 

stabilization 607-008 

staxkdurdization efloctlve, article by R. H. 

Slocum 324-326 

statisUcs, receipts, prices, etc. — 1163-1170 

supplies in winter, article by E. R. 

Johnson 325-327 

trade, international, s stistica 1168-1169 

Electric- 

light, effect on ‘flowering 307-309 

sparks, cause of dust explosions 404 

Eleetrocuiture, exiMsriiaenta inconclusive, 

artiole by L. H. Flint 327-328 

Elk, surplus disposal 398 

Elm, Chinose— 

adapt'ibility, propa^tion, uses 215-218 

in American Horticulture, article by 

C. r, Thomas. 215-218 

introduction and usefulness 71 

Engineering — 

agricultural, and farm efficiency, article 

by W’, W. McLaughlin 130-135 

farm, objectives 132-133 

Engineers, farm employment 133-135 

Entomology, Bureau, work against moths. 530-533 
Equipment, farm, inanulactured and sold, 

U. S-- 12.36-1237 

Erosion, destruction of soil 669-670 

Erysipelas^ swine — 

ioentmeation with * 'diamond skin,” 

article by Gilbert T. Creech 696-607 

preventive treatment, note 697 

Europe, c-orn consumption, article by Q. B. 

L. Arner 249-250 

Ewino, Paul A., article on "‘Irrigation and 

its cost to the farmer” 455-458 

Exhibits— 

agricnitural, presentation and material.. 

330-331, 3.32 

in farm education, article by C. A. Lind- 

strom and H. T. Baldwin 328-332 

Expenditures— 

De{>artment, 1926 121-123 

farm family 1226 

farm house, netnl of planning, article by 

Uhase G. Woodhouse 332-334 

Exp«>riment stations— 

aid of Purnell Act 100-101 

list 793-794 

sod improvement studies, article by H. 

W. Trull inger 334-336 

Explosions— 

grain*diist, cause of fm-m loss, article by 
David J. Price and Hylton R. Brown. 403-406 

smut, remarks 683 

Exports— 

increase, remarks - 49-50 

statistics... 1174-1177,1181-1190 

See «t?o Foreign trade; Imports. 

Extension— 

accountancy lessons, methods and value . 

347-348 

agents, county, article by C. B. Smith. 276-277 

clubs for boys and girls 229-231 

education methods and results, article 

by C. B. Smith 342-345 

work- 

aid in farm life improvement 433 

survey m 1926. 97-99 

use of motion pictures. 636-587 

Ezekfel, Mobdecai, article on— 

‘ ‘Hog cycles and posiiibillties of regulat- 
ing them” 419-422 

“Hog price changes ^udied ” 422-424 

Fabrics— 

finishes for, starch and other, article by 

Esther C. Peterson 680-681 

washing, temperatures for, article by A. 

Elizabeth Hill 759-761 

Faibbank, II. S., article on “Highways and 

how they arc paid for” 419-415 

Fairs, agricultural exhibits, d^^cussipn*. — 836-333 

Fallowing, value in growhig tobaccX) 721 

Family, farm, expenditures ... 1236 

Fans, use agafaost dust exploslcuis....,,*..... 404 
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Farm—' 

accounting, data on earnings, discussion, 

447-450 

animals, statistics, number, prices, etc.. 1036, 
1112-1130,1161-1162,1178 
See also Animals; Cattle; Chickens; Hogs; 

Horses; Iiambs; Poultry; Sheep; Swine, 
business, diminishing returns, article by 

W. J. Spillman 477-479 

commodities, price changes, article by 

L. H. Bean 606-511 

earnings, and income data, article by 

H. W, Hawthorne 447-460 

environment, improvement 431 

families— 

clothing expenditures of, article by 

Edna Houise Clark 227-229 

food habits. article by Edith Hawley. 372-374 

family expenditures, statlatics...^ 1226 

income groups 448-450 

life, relation of village planning 752-756 

population depletion, decrease 691-592 

power. See Power, farm. 


prices— 

changes measurement, article by L. 


II. Bean 506-511 

index numbers 1222 

statistics 1219-1225 

production factors 444-446 

products— 


exports, U. 8., destination, 1924-1926. 

1181-1190 


foreign trade, 1924-1920... 1174 -aM76 

prices, wholesale, index numbers 1224 

property, taxation burden 698-699 

returns, 1922-1925, study, article by 8. W. 

Mendum 348-.351 

slaughtering 519 

wages, perquisites as aid 575 

Farmers — 

business organizations 1238-1241, 1246 

contact through surveys 581-582 

living expenses, statistics 1227-1228 

mutual insurance companies 454-465 

recreation, value and progress 626-627 

tenant, percentage in United States, ar- 
ticle by H. A. Turner 703-706 

working day, average for year, article by 

J. B. Hutson 785-786 

Farming— 

efficiency increase 318-324 

readjustments, study by Department 52-53 

returns— 

to labor and capital, 1924 and 1925. .. 1207 

1925, with comparisons 1206-1207 

surveys of production and consump- 
tion 610-612 

type, changes in 1919-1924, article by 

W. J. Spillman 203-207 

Farms— 

abandonment in East 112 

family, living-level, study, article by 

E. L. Kirkpatrick.. ... 351-353 

irrigated, importance of size, article by 

Byron Hunter 662-668 

ownership- 

changes from 1920 to 1926 699-703 

general conditions 705-706 

stat^ics 801-1271 

tenancy, changes from 1920 to 1925, article 

by O. M. Johnson.. 699-703 

value and incomes, data, I9a)-1926 800 

Fats, comparison in genuine and imitation 

sausage 643-644 

Feeding- 

cattle, for profit, article by George W. 

Coliter 201-203 

dairy cows, relation to— 

production 277-280 

profit in production 277-280 

excessive, cause of dairy loss 279-2^ 

livestock, practices in feed lot. 513-614 

period for cattle 202 

poultry, for disease prevention 604-605 

aoy-be^, trials 673 

Feeds, dairy, home growijag, etc 283 

Ftod8tu(&— 

farm, news serviee— 

article by H. 8. Irwin. 545-646 

effect on prices* M6 

semroes of material 546 


Feedstufls— Uontinuod . Fagt 

farm, news servlce-^Contteued. 

value to farmer * 546 

protein content, variation, article by D. 

Breese Jones.... 612-617 

value, dependence on protein content* 612-613 
Fillows, H. C., article on “Oil test for oil- 
bearing soedS found” (with D. A. Cole- 
man) 554-556 

Fence posts, preservative treatment 188-189 

Fertilizer- 

ammonia, making by Department...-- 161-109 

application, law of returns 477 

concentrated, European, experiments, 

note - - 357 

gypsum, value 677 

magnesia, for tobacco plant, article by J. 

K. McMurtrey 504r'605 

making with fixed nitrogen 651-558 

imports, United States.. 1254 

price and value at mine 1252 

sales in Cotton States 964 

Fertilizers— 

bujdng through cooperatives 362-363 

celery, ©x.^>eriments in Florida 223 

commercial, preparation, article by Wil- 
liam H. Kora 353-355 

concentrated- 

problems of preparation, etc 3 56-358 

testing, article by Oswald Schreiner 355-358 

difflcuHlcs In use 356 

fixed-nitrogen, improvenieuts in prepa- 
ration 354-355 

inspection and experiments 334-335 

mixed, advantages and suggestions for 

buying 360-361 

nitrogen- 

advantages of urea, article by H. J. 

Krase 746-747 

from organic by-products, article by 

G. P. Walton 368-80C 

list and description, article by R. O. 

E. Davis 547-548 

phosphate deposits, article by K. D. 

Jacob 676-678 

production— 

and value 1 261 

consumption, and foreign trade 1253 

purchasing Dy farmers, article by C\ C. 

Fletcher 360-363 

use on cotton, statistics 965 

See also Manure, green. 

Fibers— 

animal, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1198 

vegetable, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1194 

Field crops— 

other than grain, statistics 958-1035 

summary, acreage, production, and farm 

value 1200-1201 

Figs, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1195 

Fires — 

extinguishing, device for threshing ma- 
chines 405 

forest — 

cost of prevention 117 

f orecast sor vi ce 102 

memtce to farm woods 777, 780, 782 

woodlands, scar damage heavy, article oy 

George (1. liedgcock 363-364 

Fisher, O. K., micle on “Seed improvement 

associations Iwlhe United States” 648-650 

Fitting, clothes, details of study 390-400 

Flavors, milk, study, objects and results.. 523-524 
Flax — 

disease Immunity studios 366-308 

drought-resistant, development, article 

by Lyster U. IJewey 364-365 

imports, origin 1194 

rust- 

immune varieties, development, arti- 
cle by Arthur W. lleury 366-368 

immunity, breeding and study 867, 368 

wilt-resistimt, susooptlbllity to other 

diseases 867 

world crop, acreage and production 872-874 

Flaxseed- 

acreage, production, values, etc 870, 871 

Imports; origin 1197 

marketing, receipts, prices, etc* 87M79 

ofi production, 1919-1920 876 
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lEllittWd— Continued. Pag® 

price, influence of Argentine crop, aftloie 

by E. M. Pagg^t-.,, : 8d5-366 

prices— 

at Miniieap<rfl8 870 

cash at Winnipeg 879 

statistics, — 878, 879 

receipts— 

at Duluth. 1909-1926 876 

Minneapolis 876 

statistics, acreage production, values, 

etc 879-879 

trade, internationi 877 

See also Flax. 

Fleeces, ciean-wool content, determination 

method 783-784 

Flktchee, C. C., article on ‘‘Fertilizer pur- 
chasing by farmers” 360-363 

Flint, L. H., article on ‘‘Electroculture ex- 
periments not yet conclusive” 327-328 

Flohr, Lewis B., compilation committee for 

statistics 801 

Floods— 

hazard, seasons 368 

losses and warnings, article by H. C. 

Frankenfieid..,. 368-369 

warnings— 

and savings 369 

of Weather Bureau i04 

Florida, limwiuat growing, note 487 

Flour- 

consumption decrease in United States, 

article by L. II. Bean 369-371 

middiings, prices at Minneapolis 825 

prices, reWT, in leading dties 823 

production by iiionlhs, 1925 and 1926...- 822 

spring patients, prices at Minneapolis 823 

wheat, exports, destination 1188 

See aUo W heal . 

Flowfjring, daylight effects, article by H. A. 

Allard 306-309 

FohRman, M. 11., articleon— 

” Infertility tn cattle and vitamin diet”- 450-451 
“Livestock judging aided by use of 

camera” , 491-494 

Folsom, J. article on “ Perquisites hold^ 

good farm help” 674-576 

Food — 

and drugs act. Federal, enforcement 91-92 

and drugs legb^lation , remarks 481 

enuw, irnpnivement by experiment sta- 
tion?, article by Henry M. Steece.. . 338-342 
distribution spoilage article by Charles 

Thom - 

farm families, deflciencies in diet 3/3 

habits — 

in cities, remarks - 379-371 

of farm families, article by Edith 

Uuwley 372-374 

kinds from soy bcfins 073 

preservation, home demonstration 

^oric 427-428 

selection for health 

selection scorb card 

spoilage — 

prevention, improvements in han- 
dling - Ill 

time factor, remarks 

use of rrticboke - - 463 

vaiiations in quality, dietary significance, 

urticleby Cuarlotte Chatfielu 3 <1-372 

waste by sftoUage, causes of deteriora- 

tion - 375-376 

PoodstulTs, index number for foreign Hade. 

article by G. B. L. Arner 383-386 

Foot-and-inoutb — 

disease— -a 

eradication 

in the United States, article by A . . 

Millar 

outbreaks, dates and control ineiui- 
tires « - o/o 

^ infection, burning carcasses. 379-380 

^piants, seed Imports, statistics — i0i9 

Forests, frost, for orch^ heating 382-383 

Foreign trade— „ ,,^^1100 

a^cuSural products, U. 8 1174-1199 

foodstuff^ indei number, article by 

Q.B.L. Arner 


Foifist— Page 

nurseries, State, distribution of trees in 

1926 388-390 

products— 

foreign trade, 1924-1926 1174-1176, 1181 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 ! 199 

selected, foreign trade, 1909-1928 1181 

statistics-.. 1174-1176, 1181 

Service, study of poison plants 591 

trees, indication of land value 639-640 

Forests — 

benefits to farmers, rei arkwS by Secre- 
tary. 111-116 

fires, weather forecast service. 102 

grazing control as aid to tree growth, 

article by G. A. Pearson ^r>-388 

highway construction, work of 1926 96-97 

National — 

administration, cost llG-117 

areas by States 1260-1267 

list and locations.... 794-795 

timber use, comparison with grazing 388 

trees for planting, article by Alfred B. 

Hastings. - - 888-500 

Formaldehyde, disinfectant use against 

grain smuts, effectiveness 

Fort Worth— 

hogs, prices Hw 

prices 0 f cattle 1963 

FoSs, H . N article on “ Law and the fanner’s 

business”--- 479-483 

Foster, Arthur O., article on “Celery 

di^se and its control ” 222-223 

Fox, raising, notes 393,395 

Frank ENFIELD, II. C., article on “Floods 

and tile farmer” 368-369 

Freezing— 

danger to orange groves, article by Lon A . 

Hawkins 659-660 

effect on orange pulp. - KJ9 

food, effect on spoilage changes, note 376 

Freight— 

rules— 

agricultural products, changes, Index 

numbers 1348 

livestock, index numbers 1249 

readjustment needs 17-18 

since war period, article by B, K. 

Gould... - 390-391 

whejit— 

by ocean 1250 

index numbers 1248 

tonnage, railways 1347 

Freights, weight per carload of several com- 
modities 1260 

Frey, R. W., article on — 

“Leather damaged by Impure air.” 

(With F. P. Veitch) 483-486 

“bhoe soles from ‘bend’ of hides most 

durable.” (With F. P. Veitch) 667-660 

“Tannin content of chestnut stumps 

and roots” 697-608 

Frost— 

effect on citrus hybrids 235 

iorecastmg in orchard heating, article by 

J. B, Kincer.. 382-883 

injury to oranges, detection 658 650 

w'Hmmgs 1 0 fruit grow ers 1G3 

Ff OTHINGIIAM, E. H., articleon “Wood lots 
m the Piedmont Region a profit source 780-782 
Fruit— 

uTops , summary, acreage, production, and 

farm value l201-1302 

ifTowiiig, frost forecasting in orchard heat- 
ing.... 383-388 

new foi beverage use, limequat, article 
by T. Ralph Robinson and Walter T. 

Swingle ^'*SS 

trees, propagation problems o9» 

^^Snnod, exports, destination, 1924-1926... 1196 
dried , exports, destination, 1924-1926, 1185-1180 
frtsh , exports , destination , 1924-1926 . .... 1186 

imports, origin, 1924-19^ li% 

maturity teste - 

principal commercial orope, 1^.— 

statistics, production, marketii^, etex^ 890-918 

tree stocks, improvement, article by Guy 

E. Yerkes ............. 891-308 

unloads of 10 oommoditiee at 11 nm- 

-IWW 
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Fuel, flooroe of air ii^atioa — 485 

Fu^huxn, oats variety, origla and impor- 

teooo 554 

Fungi— 

enemies of red clover 

bi^erooism dlBoovMry 146 

vood<destroyiiig,ooittroL.. 187-189 

wood-rotting, attack at fire scars S68-884 

Fungicide and Insecticide Board, work. 

article by J. K. Haywood 451-454 

Fungiddes, investigations. 10&-110 

hvssoidea W., cause of onion rot., 558 

cedar ruj^ on apple, coxktroi 148-151 

Fur- 

conservation in Alaska 109 

fsnn , experimental 394 

farming, growth of industry, article b; 

Frank O. Ashbrook L 

Furniture, destruction by insects, article by 

E. A . Back and R . T . Cotton 396 

Furs, production on iarmal 109 

Gage, Chaales E., article on Tobacco mar- 
kets show cigarettes in growing favw”.. 721-725 
Gaines, £. F., article on ''Wheat varieties 

resistant to stinking smut”... 709-772 

G ALU) WAT, B, T., article on— 

"Bamboo groves thrive in the United 

States" 164-166 

" Quetta nectarine— a new fruit of Indian 

origin" 629-622 

Galpin, C. J., article on "Population flow 
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cheese receipts 1084 

Lumber— 

cemtent of logs, reckoning 712-714 

exports, statistics 1181 

impoTto, statistics 1181 

prices, statistics 1264 

substitute, use of bagaiwe 690 

MAcKp.u.An, W, M , article on “Tick eradi- 
citirm succeeding tn Sootbem Btates'’. 709-711 
Magnesia— 

deliciency, effect on tobacco 505 

fertiltaser for tobacco fdant, article byJ, E 

McMtutrey.. 604-505 

Mag.ve.^'s, J. R., firtide on “Apple pickiug 

lU the right time ” 151-152 

Magoon, C3. a., article on— 

“Bweet corn quality due to (arm and 

factory influences “ fl8b-689 

** Sweet potato<;s in canned forin And new 

USt’S"... — 694-696 

Malcolm, Powaix, article on “ Home tn- 
dustruis for farm wom&u and gtelti mnner- 

OILS’'.. 425-131 

Manila— 

fiber, imports, origin 1194 

hemp. Sfte Abaci. 

Manure, green, effect of legume inoculation.. 547 
Manures, green, mtrogen avattablitty, etc., 

arrick* by Ntitnon R. Smith 546-547 

Maple sirujfi — 

and sugar - 1017 

crystuliizftticn, pteventton 661 

Marglobe, tomato, new vniety 729-731 

Market- 

club, outlet for farm-home products. 428 

grain, news service, stocky veport M4 

^ mmey, reports, article by Harold ,f. Clay 434-436 
1 * vestock— 

iutormation, eoataes and distribu- 

ttan 401-496 

news distribution, artide by £. W. 

^ ^ ^ 491-496 

statistics, arricie by E.lvf. Jordan-*-. 497 
meat, maU, mmkkm in operation 515, 516 

dfmemlnatlon, dfseossUm by Secre- 

54-55 

byj. C. 
624-626 


J<«fketing— 

apples * 89W99Vy 

taurley, stocks, prices^ et& 

beat, stattatka-- * — tOM^lSRt 

Bureau, cooinwrtJlvat 0Ma§ — „ i4^i« 

butter and eggs, methods, ortide by R. O. 

Potts IBMJOd 

cattle, statistics 10iM058 

cnttbratatiUki, moeipto 1041-1044 

ebaese, statistics 1060-10&6 

efitrus, statistics, shiptnecto, pek»^ ate* 004-010 
oaoperatlve— 

discussion — 287-240 

discussion by Seciatary..-. — 5-16 

needs and limits. 7-9 

recognitioD hs laws, article by !«. fi. 

Hulbort 241-M4 

vahie ol b«islii«w manaaeanent, astiele 
by Chris L. Christensen and A, V. 

Swarthout 238-240 

value of education, aitWo by A. W. 

MeXay. 24^241 

oom, statistics 841-647 

cotton, prices, etc. - 238-964 

eggs— 

grades, establishment and use 324-629 

receipts, pfteea. etc., afiatislics 1168-1170 

fail, of cattle, roquuwnanta - 203 

farm, books uuinoToiis 176 

flMScod, receipts, prices, etc 875-879 

hay» standards and inspeotionswvioe.- 419-412 

hogsr- 

caajs?e and control of price cycles..*. 419-422 

statistics 10418-1113 

livestock— 

by (xwperative ageoieies 234-236 

conditions and needs 563 

crates built to fit 283-285 

value of breeding 1H4-185 

meat- 

retail methods, artUle by W'. 

Davis 5i5-r»'3 

statistics 1144-1150 

milk statistics 1063-1069 

oats, stocks, prices, etc 855 

orderly, purpose and effects of warehouse 

act 2^7,280,290 

peach, factoi 5 and methtids 5i>8 

pears 916-917 

pwiods, variation 801 

pou!tr>'-' 

improvement 608 

receipts, etc., 192(>-d926 1166-1161 

reports on outlook, value 560 

sekis. improveoaent 651 

sheep statistics, receipts 1119-1121 

soy beau, standards- 676-<i70 

vegetables, change in oouditiocis, article 

by Wells A. Shenuan 769-T52 

w'heot, elevatcMr reports, farm stocks, 

etc - 811-312 

Markets— 

foreign, review by Secretary 47-50 

grain , news aorv ioe— 

anveieby G. A. Collier 542~5‘ii 

distribution.- 544 

sources of materfal 543 

livestock- 

agencies, etc 564 

for purebred, article by L. H . Burk. 613-619 

reports from dealers rrfi4 

meat, statistics, 1920-1926 1145-1140 

potato, supply effect, article by E. M. 

Daggitt 59fi-599 

repot ting soridee, country-wide, article by 

J. Clyde Marquis 633-G34 

study in- 

farming surveys Oil 

in Idaho survey 0i2 

wheat stocks, report .. 766 

world, relation tcrfannhig 57 

Marquis, J. Clvok, article on “ Reporting 

service on raartreta Is comrtry*wld« 638-634 

Marsh, C. Dwtqht, article on “Poisoning of 

livestock by plants” 587-891 

MAESHLANDst— 

drainage, foresight neoessary, artl^a by 

Talbott Denme^ M-3H 

utilisation * 5S-8U 

Marshes. See Marshlands. ^ 

lAarvana, tomato, now vayriaty 72® 
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Marwlosa, tomato, new vartat^L^^ 

Mattociv. Wmn» aslMa «Br<- 

^'^mber xtneaanrinK on the ihrai not a 

dirocult task*' 712-714 

** Timber selling from farm to nnnrniiiiwn” 

McIXonh* iii., 

awwier asteaecticide’'--— 6liM20 

JwwowEtt,. J. C.r arttfllaen— 

‘*^Cow^8ting stales prove kteadfiiB and 

Wwgiiw” - 277-280 

^Piroving dairy sirea theeugh dimeters' 

wtsords worth while'’ 847-618 

M<^at, a. W., arti^ an ^Oeapwatlve 
marketing to be forwarded by ‘ 

- 2<0-a« 

Mc£bs, Eolant), artloie obt— 

''CftiMae dwarf Meyer lemcm intro- 

daoed” , 21A421 

J^Obves of the Bareani variety do well'* 
hdicOSililirifBT, H.H..Bafiole«3''W{i^, mosaic 

control through immune strains” 765-765 

MeLauuklin, W. artirie on "Agricuir 
tural engineering and fiurm efficiency^. . . 130-126 
MuMuatHET, J. B., arUele mi ^Magnes^ ia 

fertfliKer for tobaeee plant'' 604-605 

Meal, oil. See Linse^. 

Meat- 

adttlteration in sausage making.. 643-644 

and meat products^ trade,. intasnatieQal^ 

averages Dy years and countries 11 

consumer's interest, remarks 618-520 

oottBura ption. 1907-1926. statistics 1 144-1 145 

cooked, testa of quality 611 

cooking as a tine art, artkde by Jjaoy M. 

Alexander 511-513 

cooking directhms 611-513 

oooperative study, notca. 499-500 

exports 1183-1184 

Federal inspection, statistics 1 144 

grades, value to buyer 520-521 

grading of animalalcr qcudity 401-402 

Inspection, remarks.......^ 83-84 

investigations— 

aid to stockmca, article by K, F. 

Warner 513-515 

scope Sl-82, 83-84 

marketmg, statistics, 1920-1926 1 145-1146 

prices, ( hict^o and New York, by 

months 1148-1150 

products, statWties, oonsumptiooi, prices, 

etc.. 1144-1145,1147 

quality, factor-s 515 

reciuiTwnwjts, study by stockmen 520 

retail industry, study and results 515-516 

retailing methods, article by . C. 

Davis 51&-516 

seasoning, remarks 512 

spoilage, preventioa— 

Mtiele by R. P. Steddam... 51(^519 

methods 517-5 

standards— 

relation to livestock prodnoer, article 

by r. E. Gibbons 619-521 

vahie to stockmen 521 

stjitistics, supply, prices, consumption, 

etc.. . 1144-1150 

variations m n uality 373 

Meat-packing inaustry, development and 

controL-- 563-566 

Medicago. See AU^fa. 

Mmer, Fruu C., article on ** Stinking smut 

of w^heat. progress In Its control ” 681-684 

Mki.oy, 0. S., article on — 

“Cottonseed crushluj^ industry grows” 259-263 
** Cottonseed grades are tobeittued^.. 275-276 
Memphis, prices of— 

oriton.... 97;> 

cottons©^ - 980 

Mbkoum, 8. W.. artidb on **Fami returns 

from 1922 to 1925 studied” 348-351 

Mercury, disinfectant use against grain 

smuts 6^-667 

MshAiu,, F. "a., arddo on ” Agricultural 

^ edu«»tion in the United States” 126^13© 

i»*«*wiinlogy, statisriBS 1368-1271 

MsTEtt, fltAMV M., intxw^usrtioas of Cblnesa 

^JojgK^ha And lemon m3l3,«5,2l8 

Me^ lemon. Set Lemon, Chinese dwarf. 

It fkHir, prices at Minneapolis 425 


Milk- 

fmtsneed, intematioiial tcadie.. 1066 

consumption mcrease 302 

cowe. Bm Oowa^ mBk. 

oMit wikto by 0 eeq» 

ev^orat^ expo^ dflivttetioia, ~i9^ 

1926_ 1102 

exports, deartination, 1924-i^ H82 

flavors and odors* causae, ariiotoby C. J. 

BaJicqck SSfrfKM 

food elements, kind&Ma,' nsw 603-664 


garlic fiavM,. edcj 
powder, bmomr 
powderki, expoi 
prieee, atatisties. 
production— 

and marketii^. 


524 


and use, staUriios 
averages, 1925.. 


destinatloa, 1924-1 926. 1182 
1087-4gM 


11 

... 1063 
625 


iadeaes, article by Jos^ A, Beeker 626-628 

inveetigationaaf 1936. 86-87 

relation to feed 526 

quantity— 

contained in udder. 746-746 

effect of breeding 23B 

skim, composition, ntihration,. ete. 296-307,298 

sottr, treatment and sale 298 

^ statistics 1063'loa9,li82 

sugar, use in poultry raising 399 

suMly of New Orlaana,. remarks. 611-613 

MiUardet, discovery of copper-lime fungi- 

, cide... 636-637 

Miller— 

A. W., article on ” Foot-and-roouth dis- 
ease in the United States”. 378-381 

i. M., article on "Bark beetles and tim- 
ber conservation ” 163-164 

Millet. See Hay. 

Minneapolis, pnees— 

and receipts of flaxseed 875, 879 

cash , of spring w beat gl 9 

of— 

barley 869 

flour, sprmg patents 82S 

bran and mKMlings ^825 

flour seed 879 

Mohair, imports, origin 1193 

Moulbr. Jtmuf K , article on "Livestock 

problems that have been solved” 4»7-5fr! 

Moisture, foo<i, factor in apotlage. 375-376 

Montgomery, pricee of cotton 973 

Moore, A. N., article on “Oredit for the 

former” (with D. L. Wickens; 28.5-287 

Morgan horse. See Ilorse, Morgan. 

Morse, W . J , article on— 

“Mung b^D in United Spates agricril- 

ture” 537-638 

"Soy-bean output luta easing in United 

States” 671-673 

"Soy-beaa varioliea newly developed for 

U nited States farms.” 676-679 

Mortgages farm, asei»i.aT)eo of Federal farni 

hanks and loan agencies 286-287 

Mosaui — 

cucumber, control methods, article by 

S. r. l>ooiitfcle 294-295 

wheat, control. 763-766 

Mosquitoes, control vriih copper sulphate 6^ 

Moth — 

bTOwa-tiiii— 

decrease cif infaatod area. 633 

sproa<i and control 530-531,533 

clothes, Tineoia aUaek, man- 
ner and loss by 396 

gipsy- 

control 76-77 

redaction of colonies 531-632 

spread and control 530-^ 

Moths, depredations prevention, wrticte by 

A, F. Bargees 530-533 

Motion pictures — 

dejwrtiDeiit, 99-400 

lEar farmer, article by Fred W . t^rtiaa. 6*4-537 

subjects and use 5^537 

vaiiw toeattoorionwAriesrs.,,,^^ 636-637 

Motor Teliicles— 

revenue, 1925 1963-1263 

taxing for road maintenance 414r415 

Movies. See Motion pictures. 
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Uui«t- Pace 

number and value on farms, statist 

tics 1161,li58-n« 

See eUeo Horses. 

Mulp-obd, Furman Iaotd, article ’ on 
' ‘ Obrysanthemums for the northern United 

StatcB" 221-222 

Mung bean. See Bean, mung. 

Muskmelone, mildew, effect on market 750 

See also Cantaloupes. 

Muskrats, raising, remarks 395 

Mutton— 

froien, stocks In storage 1129 

international trade, by countries 1130 

situation by months, statement for 1920.. 1130 


N&gel, Karl Wilhelm von, researoe on 

algae.. 636 

Naso^ Waynib C., article on— 

‘'Hospitals for agricultural communi< 

ties’’ 439-442 

“Recreation for the farming population” . 625-027 
Village planning contributing to better 

farm life” 762-756 

Naval stores agreement, turpentine lease for 

farmers 730-738 

Nectarine, Quetta— 

Indian fruit, article by B. T. Galloway. 620yi22 

introduction and characteristics 621-622 

Nectarines, commercial production 622 

Negroes, eittension agents, numbers, work. 276,277 

Nelson, E. W., article on “Reindeer In 

Alaska” 631-633 

Nemas— 

and recent progress in nematology re- 
search, article by N. A. Cobb. 640-543 

behavior, influence of amphids 642 

description and economic importance.. 640-542 

relation to other animals 542-543 

use for control of insect pests 642 

Nematode, beet, control 72 

Nematology, advances and changes 541-643 

Ncmic diseases, control 542 

New Mexico, Staked Plains, area for cotton.. 274 
New Orleans - 

prices of cotton 974 

prices of rice, 1909-1920 889-890 

rice receipts and stocks 886-887 

trs^e area, market survey 611,612 

New York — 

butter receipts. 1070, 1072 

cheese receipts 1080, 1082 

prices— 

apples 904 

auction for citrus 908-910 

beans, from California... 959 

beans, Lima 9,59 

butter - 1078 

cattle and beef 1057-1058 

coffee, statistics 1034 

cotton 976 

f ;ranulated sugar, statistics 1014 

inseed oil meej 881 

rice 889 

vegetables 946 

News- 

distribution, livestock market, article by 

E. W. Baker 494-^96 

servi(!e— * 

farm feedstuffs, article by H, S. 

Irwin 640-546 

grain markets, article by G. A. 

Collier 643-544 

Newspapers, interest in agricoitore. 610 

Nitrate of lime, description 648 

Niteogen — 

air, good fertilizer, article by J. J. Skinner 

, sndB. E. Brown 661-668 

atmospheric— 

difficulties In use 653 

manufacture growth 650 

processes of fixation 660 

availability, in green manures, article by 

Nathan S. Smith. - 640-647 

fortiliser— 

from organic by-products, article by 

O. P. Walton 368-360 

princira) sotiroes 649,661 


NllTOgen— Continued. Fags 

fertiliser— continued. 

urea, advantages, arttole by H. J. 

Krase. 746-747 

See also Fertilisers, 
fixation- 

dependence on bacteria 487 

increase 662 

materials use 651-662 

progress, article by J. A. Almquiat..- 649-661 


use of inoculated legumes, article by 

Lewis T. Leonard 486-487 

fixed, use in agriculture 650-651 

forms available for fertilizers 661 

inorganic, effect of use on crops 663 

Norduke, tomato, new variety 781 

Norfolk, prices of cotton 973 

Numbers, index, explanation and objeo- 

tions 510-6n 

Nurseries, fruit, improvement of stocks 391-393 

Nuts, Imports, origm, 1924-1026 1190-1197 

Oatmeal, exports, destination 1187 

Oats— 

acreage, production, value, etc 848-849 

exportSj destination, 1924-1926 1187 

inspection for classification 867 

marketing, farm stocks and shipments... 856 

prices, statistics 869-860 

production costs and yields, statistics — 1216, 

1216,1217 

receipts at principal markets 860 

sprouted, use In breeding experiments. 460-461 

statistics, production, prices, etc 848-860 

trade, international 868 

varieties— 

winter wheat belt, yield, article by 

T. R. Stanton 663- 664 

produced by experiment stations 340 

visible supply 866 

weight in ixiunds per bushel 1219 

white, prices, cash, at Chicago 860 

world crop, acreage, production, etc 861-854 

yield— 

by States, 1921-1924 850, 1216 

gain per acre 291-292, 294 

Odors, milk, study, objects and results 523-324 

Oil- 

cake- 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1189 

meal, trade, international 1035 

trade, international 1035 

cottonseed- 

extraction, history, and develop- 
ment .. 259-262 

variation in kernel content 276 

flaxseed. Linseed oil. 
meal. .See Linseed oil. 

soy l)6an, uses and importance 672 

test, oil-bearing seeds-— 

article by D. A. Coleman and H. C. 

Fellows 564-556 

equipment 656 

expense... 556 

See also Linseed oil. 

Oils, vegetable- 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1189 

imports, origm, 1924-1 92fj 1197 

Oleo oil, exiiorts, destination, 1924-1926 1186 

Oleomargarine, statistics, production, jiricos, 

etc 1086-1088 

Olivo oil, trade, InternatSonal 912 

Olives— 

liarouDl— 

characteristics 557-568 

introduction Into United States 556-668 

propagaClou 668 

variety, article by Roland McKee. 666-668 

food use in Europe 656 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1196 

yield per acre 668 

Omaha, prices— 

ofeaUte... 1055 

of hogs 1104 

Onions— 

acreage, production, and prices 980^981 


cu^i^for rot prevention, article by J. OL 
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. Oitlfm8-<~Continudd. Page 

Imports, origin 1199 

rot— 

origin, course and control 668 

prevention hy curing, article by J. C. 

Walker 668-^69 

shipments, oar lot 930 

Orange, trifoliate, use as roocstoek, etc 224-225 

Oranges— 

exports, destination, 1924-1926 1186 

freezing— 

hazard, articlebyLcn A. Hawkins. 659-660 

injury, prevention metho(te 669 

prices, auction, at New York 909-910 

shipments, carload 906 

statistics, production, marketing, etc 904, 

905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910 

trade, international 007-908 

trees, number by States 905 

Orchard, x)each, site selection.. 669 

Orchards, heating, forecasting indispensable, 

article by J, B. Kincer 382-383 

Organizations, farmers, estimated business.. 1238- 

1241, 1246 

Outlook reiiorts— 

description and purpose 660, 562 

preparation, article by H. R. Tolley... 660-563 

value and plans 662-5(a 

Oystei*8, vitamin content 92-93 

Packers and Stockyards Act- 

administration, article by John T. 

Caine 563-565 

provisions 563-564 

remarks 482 

Packers. See also Stockyards. 

Packing industry, legislation 481-482 

Paine, n. 8., article on “Sirup ‘sugaring’ 

preventable by use of invertase” 660-661 

Parasites — 

enemies of Japanese Ijeetle 461 

rx>ultry, suppression, note 602 

Parker— 

Edward 'C., article on “Hay stand- 
ards and insi^ection system” 410-412 

J. B., article on “ Cow-testing association 

a factor in low-cost dairying” 280-283 

Past u r es— 

condition, first of month, 1909-1926 994 

mixtures for - 686 

permanent, use of sweet clover, article by 

L. W. Kephart 684-686 

sheep, experiments at Boltsville farm 652 

Patents, employees, remarks by Secretary... 118 

Patterns, use in dress fitting 400 

Pea- 

(’hlckasaw. Bean, inung. 

Oregon. See Bean, niung. 

Poach— 

crop, shipment, distribution, and meth- 
ods - 568 

industry, Infonnution for growers 507-669 

moth, deslniction, methods 84 

survey, national, article by M. R. 
Cooper 567-569 

Peaches — 

crop, size, relation to price - 665 

Georgia and Carolina, comparison of 

prices . 660, 567 

marketing, competition and shipments, 6G8-569 
orchard- 

development, information 567-568 

site selection 569 

prices— . , ^ 

influence of size of crop, article by 

E. M. Dapgit 665-567 

on farm, relation to size of crop 566 

to jobbers - 9i5 

production— 

and shipments 912-913 

increa.se.. _ 607-568 

remarks by Secretary 46, 53 

shipments, car lot, by States. 913-915 

varieties, commercial importance — --- 668-569 
Peanut oU — 

refined, price, New York 1002 

trade intemationai - 1002 

Peanuts— 

acreage, production, and prices 997-998 

dea^g methods 670-671 

29217°— TBK 1920 82 


Peanuts— Continued. Paoro 

growing, curing and sale 669-670 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1197 

marketing, article by Harold J. Clay.. 669-571 

origin and production 669-570 

preparation for sale 571 

prices at shipping points 999-1000 

roasting, information... 571 

shelling methods 571 

statistics, production, prices, etc 997-1001 

trade intemationai 1001 

use in oil production, statistics 1000 

Pears, production, shipments and prices,. . 916-917 
Pearson, G. A., article on ‘Forest grazing 

aids tree growth” 385-388 

Peas— 1 

canned, production ^2 

green, acreage, production, and prices.. 931-932 
winter, culture and value in South, artide 

by H. N. Vinali 772-774 

Pecan trees — 

crowding, remedy 672-574 

size and spread .■ 571 

sunshine and space necessary, article by 

C. A. Reed 671-574 

Peppers, acreage, production, and prices 933 

Perkins, Fred W., artide on “Movies for 

the farmers” 534-537 

Peterson, Esther C., article on “Starches 

and other finishes for fabrics” 680-681 

Philadelphitt, receipts of— 

butter 1071, 1074-1075 

cheese 1081, 1083 

Phoenix dactylijera. See Date palm. 

Phosphate- 

fertilizer deposits, article by K. D. 

Jacob - 676-578 

kinds, making and use in agriculture 576 

losses 677 

Phosphazote, description 548 

Phosphoric acid, liquid, making and use... 577-578 
Photographs— 

agncaliural story in, artide by Reuben 

Brigham 678-580 

extension, requrements 679-580 

livestock, usefulness 198-201 

use in extension education 578-860 

See also Camoia. 

Picnics, farmers’ C26 

Piedmont region, wood-lot profits, artide by 

E. U. Frotbmgham 780-782 

PlEMEisEi., R. L , article on “Natural plant 
cover and soil potcnimlitios” (with H. L. 

Shantz) 538-540 

Pieters, A. J , article on — 

“Red clover seeds’ origin is im- 
portant” 627-629 

“Rod clover strains, how they be- 
have” - 630-631 

Pig surveys— 

influence on packing business 581-582 

lung trouble, caused by roundworms. . 639-640 
market stabilization, article by C. L. 

Harlan 680-582 

methods and advantages 680-581 

See also Hogs. 

Pima cotton, development, value, etc.. 252-253, 254 
Fine- 

beetles, and timber conservation, discus- 
sion - 162-164 

forest, Colorado, injury by grazing. 386 

turpentine, chipping methods for nighest 
yields, article by Lenthall W yman.. 738-741 
Pines— 

danger from gooseberry 780 

protection from blister rust 171-175 

species, menace of blister rust 173 

Pink boll worm. Sec Boll worm. 

PiRTLE, T. R , artide on “Dairy industry in 

processor change”--- ^X)-302 

Pisum UTtensc. See Peas, winter. 

Plant- 

cover, natural, and soil potentialities, 
artide by H. L. Shantz and R. L. 

Piemeisel 538-640 

growth — 

essential elements 504-606 

use in estimating soils. 638-639 

Plant Industry, Bureau, study of poisonous 
plants 691 
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Flaats— PW 

ftmiipi. asepsis ton acMa h$ T. 

S^gle and T, JRoMbsqil^ liSk-153 

poisoniicit to 

article by 0. Dwifbt Mars^ S$7‘^91 

knowledge increase j— ... 498 

PJowlni!— 

dean, value in oom-boier eontrbl 245 

kinds for rice.,.., <l!»-676 

Pmm, stocks and seeds-;. 392 

Phunhing, farm, article by George M. 

Warren, 8W-^7 

Poison planta— 

controinatessoiei. 5eo~agt 

knowledge increase — 498 

Poisoning, livestock, by plants, article by C. 

Dwight Marsh 50^691 

PopoiatioB— 

city, iiKffoase.: 370^71 

dim to cities, remarks 353 

farm- 

ms, 1920, and estimates tor 1^.. ... 1235 

1925 census 123^1234 

estimate for Jasusuery 1, 192^. 592 

flow to city, article by C. J. Galpin. 501-582 

movement 

rural, per cent for deoades 1710rl990. 1288 

urban, per cent for decades 1710-1990 1286 

Pork— 

cfured, dry salt, pickled, etc., stocks ‘ 1108 

fresh, exports, aestinatkai, 1924-1026 Il»k 

frozen, statistics 1109 

pidrled, erjwrts, destination, 1924-1926 1184 

prices 1111 

products, statistics 1110 

“soft,” effect of feeds 82 

Wilage, study 517 

statistics 1108-1119, 1184 

stocks on hand, statistics lU>ft-1109 

. trade, intornational IIJO 

Post Office Department, cooperation In hog 

surveys 580-581 

Potasl>— 

deficiency, effect on tobacco — 505 

German, use in United States 595 

in^rtanee to agriculture, article by 

B. K. Brown and J. J. Skinner 693-695 

imports previous to war 593 

lack, cause of cotton rust 594-596 

raw materials, importance 696 

resources, United States, article by /. W. 

Turrentlne 695-697 

shortage during war — . 593 

sources in United States. 696-507 

Potassiuin-ammouium nitrate, description.— 648 
Potato- 

seed certification, article by Willkun 

Stuart- 897-698 

supply, effect on markets, article by E. 

M. Daggit - 698-599 

Potatoes- 

acreage, production, value, exports, etc., 

Unlt^States, 1909-1926 933-934 

consumption, effect of low prices and 

Itfosperity 698 

cost of production— 

by State groups 1218 

statistics 1217 

early, acreage, production, and prices 936 

experts, destinatfon, 1924-1926 1190 

fcjrtilization with nitrogen salts 653 

Imports, origin 1199 

labor requirements 466-467 

prices^ 

paid by jobbers 945-916 

statistics. 935,944-946 

production from oemoentrated fertfliser, 

note. 356 

seed- 

requirements 899 

" tests. 897 

shipments, car tot 939, 940-942 

st&tktk»,prodactioB,prUaear eto 933-946, 

llfl(VI«9^ 1217-1218 

twdiis fiateraattoflal. 9i3 

wcr\d crop, acreage, ylfhd, and 

'WW'W 

fromjrood seed, artielB by WTOtatn 


Potatoes— Continued . 
yleld--oontinued. 

gain per acre 291-208* 294 

per acre, by Stetes— 935 

yie lds, faigb, pmceqitxlsilesv * 600 

POTPTfr" 

C. G.. article on “Sheep aeeos test 

pastures at Beltaville” 

K . C article on “ Butter and egg market- 
ing methods'^ 194-396 

Poultry— 

acereflitailioD— 

influence on marlmt, artl^ by M, A . 

Jull - 0M-6O3 

purposes and rules. 60i-()02 

breeding* etc.. 83 

kinds, symptoms and oobM 609^5 

prevention, artids by Hubert Bun- 

yea. * 608-666 

dreosed* marketing receipts^ 1990-1926 

1156-1161 

froseB, ato^e, 1916^-1986 1162 

induttry expansion, article by R. R. 

Slocum 606-608. 

marketing, trends 097-608 

pamsitea, aappresston, note 602 

production estimates now, article by 

S. A. Jones 605-936 

statistics, prices, marketing, etc 1156-1162 

See also ('hickens. 

Power, ^ru— 

heurs of work per hoi-se 786-788 

tractors, use in dry fanning 734-730 

Precipitation, selected points, by memthsc. 13f70-1271 
Press— 

amcultural, present character 806-609 

aid to farmers, article by N^sen Antrim 

Crawford 608-610 

service, purmse and usefulness 55-56 

Pbite, David J., artieW on “Oiain-dust ex- 
plosions cause big farm Iocs” (with Hyltoii 

R. Brown) 40b-MW 

Price fijdng, cooperative, limitations..^ 23i> 

Prteea— 

apples, statiatka. 901-904 

asparagus, statistics 910 

puction, for purebred livestock 619 

barley, statistics, 1909-1936 868-869 

beans, statistics 920,958-959 

beef, New York and Chicago 1057-1058 

beeswax, statistics, 1920-1936 1173 

bran and m1dd]ii]i^ Miniwupolis 824, 825 

broad in leading cities 824 

buckwheat, statfstioe, 190^1926 892 

butter, staiistics 1078-lO79r 

cabbage, statistics 921-922 

cabbage, to jobbers 923 

cantaloupes, statistics 924 

carrots, statistics 925 

cattle— 

statistica 1046-10.58 

variation with seasim 203 

cauliflower, statistics 925 

celery, statistics 92ti 

cheese, statistics. 1086 

chickens and turkeys, statistics. IW? 

coffee, New York, statteiics 1034 

control by cooperative marketing 12-13 

corn- 

spot, Buenos Aires and Lhrerpool. . 847 

statistias 845-847,927 

to producers 845 

yellow, cash 846 

cotton— 

Egyptian 262-254 

N'ew Orleans 974 

New York 975 

cottonseed. * 978 

cottonseed oil — „ 979-980 

cowpeas 960 

cranberry, by States 910 

cocambers, statistics 927-928 

eftoet of potato coQgunxptton 598 

9(XPim, mtiatias ^ 

9m, mvtw 

Ibrm— _ . 

cbMi^ mmumoffitt, arttoto 

fotlM 
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I?rte»s— Continued. Page 

fftnne— Continued. 

KAtor. W$gm, 

statistics... 12Hhl226 

work and groopa of papers. 609 

Oaxseed— 

Mfluesoe of Argentine crop 36fi~36d 

statistics - 87)j-879 

flour, retail, leadi^ cities 823 

grmtrntt, statistics - 908 

M<Im, at Ch^go, statistics 1151 

bog— 

cbaagM atttd7f artUte by Mordecai 

Eiekiel 422-424 

fluctuations, cause and control 419-422 

statistics. 1101-1106 

honey- 

reports by Department 423 

statistics, 1920-1928 1171-1172 

hope, statistics 994, 997 

horses, 1910-1926, statistics 1155 

Indei numbers statistics 1225-12.35 

Kafir, at Kansas City 895 

land, inflation in Great Plains region.. 406-407 

lemons, statistics 909 

lettuce, statistics 929 

linseed oil at New York 881 

lumber, statistics 1254 

maple si^r and sirup, statistics 1017 

meat, C5hioago and New York, by 

months 1148-1150 

milk, statistics 1007-1069 

oats, statistics 859-860 

oleomargarine, at Chicago 1088 

onions, statistics 930, 931 

oranges, statistics 909-910 

peach, relation to— 

laigo plantings 567-568 

sixe of crop, article by E. M. Dagglt- 665-567 

IKJadies, to jobbers 91.5 

peanut oil, New York 1002 

peannts, statistics 997-1000 

pears, siatistics 917 

peas, statistics 931-932 

pepLiers, statistias - 933 

pork, statistics 1111 

poultry, statistics 1156-2162 

potatoee— 

statistics 935,944-946 

to jobbers 945-946 

rice, New' Orhiaus — - 889-890 

seasonal trends 239-240 

seeii, alfalfa, clover and timothy 1018, 

1020, 1021-1024 

sheep, statistics 1123-1128 

sorgnum statistics 893,895 

sorgo for simp, statistics 1015 

soy bean and cDwi^eas 60 

spinach, statistics 916 

statistics. See each crop and other farm 
product. 

strawberries, statistics 917, 918 

sugar, granulated, statistics 1014 

sweet potatoes, statistics 947, 949, 950, 051 

tea, in New York 10.36 

tobacco, statistics 10.32 

tomatoes, statistics 952,963 

trees for planting 389-390 

watermelons, statistics 954 

wheat- 

discount for smut 683 

statistics - 818-821 

wholesale — 

farm products, index numbers... 1223, 1224 
nonagricuIturEd commodities, index 

numbers 1225 

wool, statistics - 1139-1141 

Paitcbabd, Fred J., article on ‘‘Tomato 
varieties developed for wilt resistanoe”.. 725-727 

Protein, change in oookiag, remarks 612 

Proteins— 

bran, investigations and results 614-617 

in foedstufls, variability, article by D. 

Breese Jones 612-617 

sausage, comparison 642,643,644 

Prunes, exports, destination, 1924-1926 1186 

Piocids, Injury to furniture 396 

PutdieetioBB, D^sartment— 

issue and distribution, 1926 — 118-119 

789-791 


Purnell A ot, beaeflts from. 100-1^ 

Pyrethnim— 

importation, preparation and use. 420 

powder, insecticide, article by G. C. 
McDonneU 619-620 

Quail, increase work 107-108 

Quarantine- 

cedar rust, proposal 1 50 

com borer, (xmtrol measure 246 

fever-tick, line In South 709 

foot-and-rnmith disea ‘v— 

materials danperoi. " 378-379 

provlmms and' resui s 378, 380-^1 

Japanese beetlh^. 460-461 

moth, in Northeast States 531-633 

pink boll worm, note 583 

plant — 

amendment of act 77 

with aseptic propagation, discus- 
sion. 152-153 

Quarantine'^, plant, domestic and foreign 76-77 


Quetta nectarine. See Nectarine, Quetta. 


Rabbits, raising, notes 394, 396 

RabiK?— 

precautions against 624 

prevalencte, ariicle by John S. Buckley. 022-624 

symptoms and larecautions 62S, 624 

Radio- 
aid in distributkm of market news, article 

by J. C. OUbert 624-626 

broadcasting to farmers 56-57 

market news service, expansion 624 

tranbiiiission of weather maps 102-103 

use in livestock market news reports... 495-496 
Rainfall. See Precipitation. 

Raisins, exports, destination, 1924-1926 1186 

Ramsfr, C. E., article on “Drainage ditdi 

clearing” 309-312 

Randkll. C. Q., article on “Cooperative 
livestocK commission agencies thriving”. 234-236 
Ranges— 

condition, etiect on calf crop 196-197 

open, obstacle to tick eradication 711 

sheep, grazing practices at Dubois, Idaho. 655 

W»jstern, problems 36 

Recreation — 

building, farm community 627 

for fanning population, article by Wayne 

C. Nason 826-627 

Red clover. See Clover. 

Red rice, weed, note 673 

Rekd, C . a., article on “Pecan trees require 

abundant sunshine and space" 671-674 

Reeves, Geoiiqe I., article on “Alfhlfa 

weevil control methods ” 139-142 

Reforestation, work under Clarke-McNary 

Act 98. 115-116 

Refrigonjtlou, food, tor prevention of sp*)ilage. 375, 

376-377 

Refuges, game, nse of marshes... 313 

Regulatory iaws, violations, rJ26_ 117-118 

Reindeer— 

in Alaska, status of industry, article by 

E. W. Nelson 631-633 

raising in Alaska. 632 

Reports, outio' »k . See Outlook reports . 

Researem dividends In unforteeen ways, 

article by A, F. Woods 634-647 

Reykoldson, L. a., article on— 

“Combine harvesters in the Great 

Plains”. 232-234 

“Mec'hsnicnl corn picker in the corn- 
raising .Stntes ” 521-522 

fuffrum li. See Currant, black, 
sp’^adofrust ». 72-74 


Rice- 

acreage, production, values, etc 881-883 

oxportH, destinatton, 1924-1926 1187-1188 

grading schools, etc. 59 

imports, origin, 1994-1926 1196-1196 

marketing statistics, receipts, prices, etc. 896-890 

prices and receipts 886-887 

prices. New York and New Orleana.. 889-890 

re<]eipte at New Orleans, 1900-1996. 886 

rotation with soy beans, sowing direc- 
tions 674 
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Rice— Contintied. Page 

statistics, acreage, productio]i, values, 

etc m-m, 1187-1188, 1198-1188, 1200 

stocks at New Orleans, 1909-1936 887 

trade, international 888 

varieties, produced by experiment sta- 

. tions 341 

Vorld crop, acreage, production, etc... 883-888 

yield, 1921-1926 882 

yields, effect of soy-bean rotation, article 

by Charles E. Chamblte 673-875 

Rtchit, Fredkricji P., article on “Com 

breeding in new experiments “ 247-249 

Richland oats variety for winter wheat 

belt- 653.554 

Riding, endurance teste, remarks 201 

Rivers, flood warnings by Weather Bureau.. 104 
Roads— 

constmctlon, Federal-aid 94-96 

funds for In 1925 415 

improvement and maintenance, remarks 

by Secretary 19-20 

mileage- 

county and local 1258-1269 

State highway systems 1256-1257 

rural, mileage, improvement, usage... 412-414 
State, use by farmers, etc., percentage.. 413-414 
See also Ili^ways. ^ 

Robinson, T. Ralph, article on— 

“Asepsis for plants from abroad" (with 

Walter T. fc^winglo) 162-163 

“Citranges and some related hybrid 

fruits" (with Walter T. Swingle) 223-225 

“Liniequat: A new hardy ade fruit." 

(With Walter T. Swingle) 487-480 

Rodents, control, aid by department 107 

Roqees, L. a wtideon “ Dairy by-products 

and methods of utilising them " 206-300 

Root rot, brown , remedy for. 721 

Roses, stocks for 393 

Rosin, exports 1181 

Ross, William H., article on “Fertilizers in 

concentrated form devised" 353-365 

Rot — 

diseases, com, resistance, article by James 
R. Holbert and James G. Dickson.. 264-259 
onions. See Onion rot. 
wood— 

by fungi, control 188 

resulting from fire scars, etc. 363-364 


Rotation- 

tobacco, effect on yield, article by W, W. 


Gamer 719-721 

way of reducing production cost, article 

by Wilbert W. Weir 637-638 

Roundworms — 
swine- 

life history and control 638-640 

prevention by sanitation, article by 
Benjamin Schwartz 638, 641 

Rubber— 

cnide, imports 1181 

India, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1199 

plants in experiments 70 

production in United States 68-70 

trade, international 1265 

Rust- 

blister— 

control, discussion 173-175 

from black currant, article by Samuel 

13. Detwller 171-175 

spread stages. 172-173 

study and control 72-74, 77 

cedar, injury to apple, article by M. B. 

Waite 146-151 

cotton, cause 694-695 

flax- 

immune varieties developed, article 

by Arthur W. Ilenry 366-368 

susceptibility of wilt-resistant varie- 
ties 367 

leaf, of wheat, resistance experiments, 

article by C. E. Lelghty 761-763 

parasites causing, comparison of wheat 

and flax kinds 367 

item— 

of wheat, control measures.... 74-75 

varieties, attack on grain, article by 

K. C. Stakman 693-604 

wheat, resistaucd inheritonoo 762-763 


Rust— i»e 0 i 

damage to wheat, reduction. j 181-% 

stem, epidemics in United Btatw. 159 
Rye- 

acreage, production, values, etc 

exports, destination, 1924-1936 1188 

marketing- 

receipts, 1909-1925--, — 831 

statistics 881-834 

prices, 1909-1926 830-834 

statistics 825-834 

trade, international. 832 

world acreage, yield and production... 837-830 
yelds, 1921-1926 826 


Bakel cotton, competition with Pima 253 

Balt, use in curing meat 618 

Salts, accumulation and efl^t on land 671 

San Francisco— 

butter receipts 1071,1075 

prices of beans 9W 

receipts of cheese 1081,1084 

San Jose scale, control studies, remarks 109-110 

Sanitation, livestock problem 498 

Sardines, deterioration 02 

Sarlk, C. F., article on— 

“ Horse production falling fast in U. S.". 437-439 
“Wages of farm labor in the last 60 

jears" 756-768 

Sassceb, E, U., article on “Pink boUworm 

and measures to exclude It" 682-684 

Sauerkraut, cabbage for, acreage, etc 922 

Sausage- 

casings, imports, origin H94 

genuine and imitation, comparison, arti- 
cle by Robert H. Kerr 642-644 

making, meats in use, remarks 642 

Savannah, prices of cotton 973 

Scab, wheat, Injury to corn 259 

Scales, log, tree, etc., lumber content reckon- 
ing 715 


Schools. See Education. 

ScnaEiNER, Oswald, article on “ Fertilizer in 

small bulk being tested" 355-358 

Schwartz, Benjamin, article on "Round- 
worms of swine prevented bysauitation 638-641 
Scofield, Cakl 8 ., article on “Alkali in 

irrigated districts 143-145 

Sechiust, E. h., article on “Honey grades set 
aim for beekeepers" 435-436 


Seed- 

act, Federal, provisions 647 

alfalfa— 

from abroad, aiticle by H. L. Weet- 

over 136-139 

prices, producers' statistics 1020 

selling price, wholesale, Kansas City 

ond Minneapolis 1028 

clover- 

acreage, production, and price... 1017-1018 
alsike, selling price, wholesale, Chi- 
cago and Toledo 1023 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1198 

prices, statistics 1020,1022 

receipts and shipments, Chicago 1018 

rod, selling price wholesale, Chloago 

and Toledo^ 1023 

com, selection for breeding, remarks.. 248-249 
(X)tton, puie, importancse and mainte- 
nance. _ 253 

cowpea, prices 961 

disinfectants for control of smuts 665-667 

flax. See Flaxseed. 

Importance in cotton breeding 263-266 

importation, control law, strengthening, 

article by Edgar Brown 044-648 

infection, bean wilt, study 165-166 

potato, certified, study end results 599-600 

records, support of seamen, artlcto by 

G. C. Edler 650-651 

soy-bean, prices 960 

timothy- 

prices, statistics 1021, 1022 

receipts and shipments, Chicago 1019 

selling price, wholesale, Chicago and 
St. Louis 1024 


treatment for grain smut 661-684 

vegetable, stabilization need 74H-7W 

wheat, treatments for smut.... 065-667,681-684 
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Page 

&ee<i4mprcvment, assoe^tions in United 

Stat€8, wrtide by O. S. fisher : 648-650 

Seedlings, tree, destruction by livestock 387 

Seeds— 

alfalfa and clover, lew end study 64-66 

field, prices, statistics 1021-1022 

importation requirements of law as 

amended 646-648 

imports, origin. 1024-1926 1197-1198 

nursery stock, imported and native 891-393 

oil content, method of finding 6S6-556 

oil-bearing, oil test, article by D. A. Cole- 
man and H. O. Fellows 654-656 

soy-bean, demand and trade 676,679 

vegetable- 

imports, 1918-1926 956 

relation to stabilization of varieties „ _ 749 

Seedsmen, cooperation In better seed move- 
ment 650-651 

Serum, hog-cbolera, production, effectiveness, 

etc _ 417-418 

Settlers, offers by Stales, qb-anges In adver- 
tising 468 

Shantz, H. L., article on ‘'Natural plant 
cover and soil potentialities. ” (With It. L. 

Piemeisel) 538-540 

Sheep— 

breeds, development at Dubois^ Idaho. 655-656 
experiment station at Dubois, Idaho, 

article by D, A. Spencer 6M-657 

foot-and-mouth disease, eradication... 378-381 

i nspeotion for shipment, statistics 1122 

livestock and meat situation by months . 1130 

marketing, receipts statistics 1119-1121 

number and value on farms, 1920-1927, 

table 1114-1115 

prices, statistics 1123-1128 

purebred, tyiie fixing at Beltsville farm. 653-654 
raising- 

experiments at Beltsville farm, arti- 
cle by C. O, Potts 652-6.54 

remarks by Becretary 40-41 

shipments’ statistics 1120-1122 

skins, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1193 

ilaughtor for inspection, statistics 1129 

statistics, numbers, prices, etc 1114-1130 

world production, numlJcrs by countries. 1116- 

1118 

See also Livestock. 

Shellac, imports 1181 

Shellfish, wastes, use as fertiliser 359-360 

Sherman, W'ells A., article ou “Vegetable 

mart conditions in rapid change” 750-752 

Shipping. Ses Transportation. 

Shoemaker, I). N., article on — 

“Jerusalem artichoke an inulin source”.. 462- 

465 

“Vegetables and their varietal stabiliza- 
tion” 748-750 

Shoes, soles— 

from “bend” of hides, durability, article 

l>y F. P. Veitch and K. W. Frey 657-660 

t h ick ness , remarks 057 

Silk- 

artificial— care in laundering 760 

fabrics, laundering 760 

production by countries, statistics 1171 

raw. impoits, origin, 1924-1926 1193 

Sink, kitchen, plans for farm home 585 

Sirup — 

jujube, making 215 

maple, production by States. 1016-1017 

prices, statistics 1015 

sugar-cane, production and farm price. 1015 
“sugaring,” prevention by use of inver- 

tase, article by 11. B. Paine 660-661 

Sirups, standards of 660 

Sisal, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1194 

Skim milk. See Milk, skim. 

Skinner, J. J., article on— 

“Nitrogen from the air makes good fertili- 
zer.” (With B. K. Brown) 551-553 

“Potash hunger in war years taught les- 
son.” (With B. E. Brown) 693-595 

flkinn and hides, imports, origin, 1924-1926..- 119J- 

1193 

Slaughtering, home, procedure 519 


SiocuM, R. R., article on— Page 

‘ ‘ £gg standardization is put into effect 324- 

“ Poultry industry expansion” 606-60S 

Smith— 

C. B., article on— 

‘ ‘ County extension agents ” 276-277 

Extension education making great 

progress in United States” 342-345 

Loren B., article on “Japanese beetle 

control”..^ 459-162 

Nathan R., article on “Nitrogen avail- 
ability vanes in gr. sn manures” 646-547 

Smut — 

covered-kernel, of sorghum, control treat- 
ment 066 

loose, resistance of wheats to, article by 

V.P. Tapke 763 

seed treatment for 681-684 

stinking— 
of wheat- 

control in West 700-772 

control, progress, article by Fred 

C. Meier CSl-684 

control treatment 665-666, 681-084 

resistance of wheat varieties, article 

by E. F. Gaines...- 769-772 

wheat — 

cause of dust explosions 464. 083 

control by farmers in 1926 98-99 

losses from 683-C84 

Smnts, cereal, control by disinfectants, article 

by W. H. Tisdale 665-667 

Snyder, Thos. E , article on ‘ ‘ Termites cause 

modifications in building codes” 706-709 

Soap, use in washing fabrics 759-760 

Soda-potash-nitrates, description 518 

Sodium cyanide, production and use 295-296 

Soil- 

inoculation with bacteria 486-487 

potentialities and natural plant cover, 
article by U. L. Shantz and II. L. 

Piemeisel 538-540 

surveys— 

making, data and value to fanners. 668-671 

purpose and e.xtcnt 75 

“tobacco-sick,” cropping tests 719-7!^ 

types, recognition, article by H. H. Ben- 
nett 667-671 

Solar radiation, use in weather forecasting- . 503-504 

Soldiers, loans for land settlement- 470 

Solicitor, legal work 480 

Soils— 

alkali- 

drainage pipes for 97 

in Illinois.. 76 

character, relation to alkali control 143-145 

colloidal, behavior, at tide by P. L. 

Gile- 231-232 

condition- 

in relation to com di.seoses 259 

relation to timber culling 712 

data, examples in detail 669 

estimation by plant growth 638-539 

Great liaius, productivity 407 

impermeable, relation to alkalinity... 142-145 
improvement, study by experiment sta- 
tions. article by R. Trulliuger 334-336 

phy.sical proi>erties as basis for tillage.- 335-336 
Variation, effect on tobacco growing... 722-723 
Sorghums — 

grain, varieties, produced by experiment 

stations 341 

insi>ectionfor classification. 894 

smut, seed treatment 606 

statistics, acreage, production tmd 

prices. 893-895' 

Sorgo, for sirup, acreage, production, and 

price.. 1015 

Sows, farrowing, sanitation C40 

Soy beans— 

grading and marketing standards, article 

byO. E. Barr. 675-676 

growing, survey - 63 

introduction and varieties 677 

output increase, article by W, J . Morse. 671-673 

prices, 1 913-1 926. . 960 

seed, foreign, testing and distribution.. 677-679 

seed, i>rii^es, 1 920-192(5 960 

sow ing and cultivation in rice rotation. . - 674 
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Soy l^eans—Con tinned , 

usea and Importance-.— - — - 671-^ 

varieties, new, value for seed and hay, 

1924, table...... 679 

Soy-bean rotation effect on rice yields, article 

by Charles E. Chambliss 678-675 

^oy-bean standards for commercial crop, 

article by J. E. Barr 675-676 

Soy-Bean varietfea, introduction and develop- 
xnent in United States, article by W. J. 

Morse 676-679 

Stkncer, I). A., artioleon **Sheepexpeiiment 

station at Dubois, Idaho, is unique” 664-667 

Spices, imports, oriKfn, 1924-1926 - 1198 

Spiders, webs as destroyers of citrus aphids. 226-227 
SpillmaH, W. J-, article on— 

“Balancing the production of agricul- 
ture” 156-158 

“Changes in type of farming, 1919- 

1924” - 208-207 

“Law of diminishing returns in farm 

business” 477-479 

Spinach- 

acreage, production, and price 946 . 

shipments, car-lot, 1929-1920 947 

Spinning, cotton, tests, quality relations, 

etc - 268-271 

Spirogyra, control by copper sulphate jJ35 

Spoilage, food- 

causes of deterioration 375-376 

in distribution, article by Charles 
Thom 374-378 


meat — 

article by R. P. Steddom 516-619 

methods of prevention 517-519 

Sprays— 

insect, emulsions for 89-90 

Japanese beetle, use. - 461 

St. Louis, East, prices of— 

cattle lOK 

hogs 1103 

St. Paul, South, prices of— 

cattle 1056 

hogs - 1104 

Stabilization, vegetable vm^ieties, article by 

D. N. Shoemaker 748-750 

Stakman, E. C., article on “Stem rust in 

many varieties attacks ^in”,. — 693-694 

Stallions, Morgan, remarks 527, 528 

Standarai*eti<m- - 

hay, value in marketing 411-412 

tomatoes for canning, article by W. E. 

Uwis 725-727 

value in marketing 195-196 

See aLso Grading. 

Standards, tobacco, for marketing 717-718 

See also Soy beans. 

Stanton, T. R., article on “ Oat varieties for 

the winter wheat belt yield well ” 553-554 

Starch, exports, destination, 1924-1926 1189 

Starches— 

finish for fabrics, with others, article by 

Esther C. Peterson 680-681 

kinds, qualities, and uses 689-681 


Statistics- 

agricultural— 

general 801-1271 

imaoellaneotK™ 1200-1271 

animals and animal products 1036-1173 

buckwheat, acreage, prices, etc 899-893 

butter, production, etc 1039-1079 

com, prodnctimi, prices, etc 834-847 

eggs, receipts, pric^ etc 1163-1170 

flour, production, prices, etc 822, 833, 825 

fruits, poroduction, marketing, etc 896-898 

grapefniit, production, marketing, etc . . . 904, 

905,906,908 

hams, exporti, destination, etc 1188 

hay, acreagei, production, etc 981-993 

hid^ and skdiis. Imports, origin, 1924- 

1926 1191-1193 

hogs, numbeia, markstlBg, etc 1093-1 ii3 

bops, production, prices, etc 994-997 

horses, number and value oto farms. . 1151-1156 

lemons. 909 

isttuoe 929 

livestock, slaughter receipts and ship- 

, ZDMlIa - 1141-1143 

market for itvest4xik, article by E. M. 

Jordan.*,,..——*—— 497 


Statistics— Continued, Pago 

meat— 

and meat products, sbpply, oonsump- 

tion, prioes,eto Xi44-1180 

relation to livestock producer, article 

by C. E. Gibbons. SlOHKtt 

value to stockmen 521 

meteorological 1368-1271 

milk, producUun, priOK*, etc 1063-1009 

mules, numhor and value on farms 1151, 

1103-1164 

oats, acreage, production, jH'ices, etc... 848-060 

onions 980,931 

oranges, production, etc 904, 

905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910 

peaches 912-915 

peanut oil 1002 

peanuts, production, prices, etc ... 997-1001 

pears 916-917 

peppers, BcreagB, etc 933 

pork, prices, etc 1108-1111,1181 

potatoes, prices, etc 9ft3-Ml 

poultry, prices, marketing, etc 115G-UC2 

prunes 1186 

rice, acreage, production, prices, etc 881-890 
rubber, imports an d International trade . . 1181, 

1199, 1205 

rye, production, prices, etc 825-834 

seeds, acreage, production, prices, etc 1017- 

102(^1197-1198 

sheep, numbers, prices, etc 1114-U.30 

silk, production by countries 1171 

skius and hides, impoits, origin, 1924- 

1926 1191-1193 

sorghums, acreage, production and 

prices. 893-895 

sorgo, acreage, production and prices 1016 

sources and methods of compilation... 801-802 

soy beans, prU«s 900 

straw, prices 993 

sugar, production, prices, imports, 

etc 1005-1007, 1010-1017 

tea, prices and imports 1034, 103-5, ii98 

tobacco, production, prices, etc 1024-1032 

tomatoes, acreage, production, prices. 

etc 952-954 

turkej% prices, etc, 1912-1926 1162 

ve^tabies, produrtion, prioea, etc. . . 918-957 

watermelons, acreage, prices, shipments, 

etc 9.54-955 

wheat, acreage, production, prices, etc . 803-822 

wool, production, marketing, consump- 
tion, etc 1131-1141 

Steanson, Oscar, article on “Hog raising 

by low cost operations” 425-426 

Steddom, R. P., article on “Meat spoilage; 

its prevention” 616-619 

Stekcb, Henry M., article on “ Experiment 
station results In food crop improvement” 338-342 
Stem rust. See Rust, stem. 

Stenhoisk, W. a., article on “Camera In 

Livestock Research”. 198-201 

Stinking smut. fiiCr Smut. 

Stock, See Livestock. 

Stockmen, aid by meat investigations, article 

by K. F. Warner.... 513-516 

Stock-poisomng plants, remarks 4 

Stockyard, definition of terra,. 563 

Stockyards— 

act. See Packers. 

chargevS, regulation 564 

supervision purposes 63-64 

Storage- 

poultry, frozen, statistics 1162 

sweet potato, relation to sugar oentent... 693 
under Federal warehouse act, purpose 

and result. 287,288,289,290 

Straw— 

and hay, price at Chicago 998 

prices, statistics. 998 

Strawberries, production, shipments, and 

prices 917-918 

Stuart, Wileiam, article on— 

“ Potato seed oertifloation”. 597-598 

“ Potato yWdt best from good seed”... 599-601 
Sticrose . See Cane sugar . 

Sudan grass, origin and value, etc 67^988 

Sugar- 

beet, production statisUis. 1004, 1007, lOlO-lOil 
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Sugar—ContliiGed. Page 

cane— 

cryetalHtation, privnition mdthoas 6<(0-66l 

larmim, method# 

produetion In Hawaii 10^1006 

prodnotion in IjOftLisiana, etatiatlos. . . 1005 
See aieo Cane, sugar. 

exports, destination, 1024-1028 1100 

granulated, prices, New York 1014~1015 

maple- 

prices, producers’, statistios * 1017 

production; statistics lotO-1017 

prioes, statistics— 1014-1015, 1017 

production- 

trade, and supply 1007 

UuitM States and possessions 1000 

raw- 

cone, import^ origin, 1024-1026 1108 

prioes, New York, statistics 1014 

supply of continental United States, 

1921-1925, tables 602 

supply sources of the United Stales, 

article by G. B. L. Amer 691-692 

trade, intemationaL statistics. 1012-1013 

worm crop, production, etc., statistics 1010-1012 
“Sugaring,” sirup, provontion by use of 

Invertase, article by H, S. Paine 660-661 

Sulphate, copper. Sfe Copper. 

Super phospliate, content and source 677 

Surveys, production and consumption, 

article by B. H. Critchlield 610-612 

SwAUTUOUT, A. V., article on “ Cooperative 
marketing wholly dependent on Dusiness 
management” (with Chris L. Christensen) 236-240 
Sweet clover- 

hardy varieties 687 

kinds and seeding 686-686 

pasturing, article oy L. W . Kepbart 684-686 

qualities sought — 687-688 

use for permanent pasture, article by L. 

W. Kephart - 684-686 

usefulness of new varieties, article by L. 

W. Kephart. 686-688 

Sweet corn, quality factors affecting, article 

by C. A. Magoon 688-698 

Sweet potatoes- 

acreage, production and prices 947-948 

canned, new uses, article by C. A. 

Magoon 694-696 

changes during storage 69ft-tiy6 

prices, statistics 949, 950, 951 

production, prices, etc 9*17-951 

shipments, car-lot,— 949 

yield per acre, by States 948 

SwETT, W, W., aidicle oil “ (Tftder of dairy 

cow: its structure and capacity” 741-746 

Swine — 

erysipelas, identification with “diamond 
skin,” article by GUbert T. Creech — 696-697 
numt>ers and values on farm, statistics... 1092 
roundworms, prevention by sanitation, 

article by Benjamin RchvrnrU 638-641 

world production, numbers 1093-1094 

See also llogs; Livestock. 

8WINOLE, Walter T., article on— 

“ Asepsfai for plants from abroad” (with 

T. Ralph Robinson) 152-153 

“(dtranges and some related hybrid 
fruits” (with T. Ralph Robinson)... 223-226 
“ Gate growing— a new industry for 

southwest States” 302-306 

“Limequat, a new hardy ado fruit” 

(with T. Ralph Robinson) 487-480 

Tannin- 

chestnut, outlook unfetvorable 210 

content of chestnut stumps and roois, 

article by R. W. Frey 607-698 

extract- 

reduction by chestnut blight 210 

Tanning extract, making from chestnut 

Btumps and roots 697-698 

Tanning, leather, processes 868-060 

Tapki, V, F., article on “Wheats highly 

resistant to loose smut” - - 763 

Tariff, protection to farmer, discussion by 

Secretary. 22-29 

Taxation— , 

burden on fannar, article by Whitney 

Coonibs 698-699 

for pumio roads, methods, discussion.. 4i4-4i6 


Taxes— 

gasoline, 1925 1260-12^.. 

sources, distribution, etc— 20-22 

Tea- 

imports, origin, 1924-1926.^ 1198 

prices, wholesale, in New York 1036 

trade, international, statistios 1034 

Temperature— 

effect of topography 382 

selected points, by months 1268-1269 

Tenancy, farm, changes from 1920 to 1925, 

article by O. M. Johnson 699-708 

Tenants, farm- 

conditions in South 705 

percentage in United Stt'es, article by 

H. A. Tamer-,.. 703-706 

racial groups 704-705 

Termites, cause of modifications In building 

CD<ios, article by Thomas E. Snyder 706-709 

Texas— 

crops In the Staked Plains area, discus- 
sion - 272-274 

date growing, possibilities, note 306 

fever, control measures 337 

Staked Plains, cotton growing, article by 

E. O. Wooten 271-274 

Textiles, classification of fibers used 760 

Theatricals, rural. 626 

Thermometer, use in cooking meat 613 

Thinning, pecan trees 573-674 

Tetom, Uharles. article on “Food spoilage 

in dfetribution heavy” 374-378 

Thomas, C. C., article on — 

“Chinese elm in Amorican horticul' 

ture”_ 215-218 

“Chinese jujube in southwestern United 

States” 212-215 

Threshing- 

grain, dust explosions, cause and preven- 
tion - 403-406 

Great Plains, with combine harvesters. 232-234 

“Thumps,” hog, cause 639-640 

Tick— 

cattle- 

discovery as cause of lever 337 

legislation, remarks 482-483 

eradication, aid of movies 534 

Ticks— 

cattle, eradication 80 

eradication- 

statistics 1080 

success in Southern States, article by 

W. M. MacKeUar 709-711 

fever, control in South 709-711 

Tillotson, C. R., article on “Wood lots too 

valuable fcr pasture use” 776-779 

Timber- 

chestnut blighted, uses 211-212 

cleanng from farms 408 

damage in turiwntming 736 

estimating by log rule 715 

exports 1181 

farm, measuring methods, article by W il- 

bur K. Mattoon. 712-714 

harvest mg time, relation to soil condi- 
tions, article by Donald Bnioe 712 

national forests, acreage, value, etc 116-117 

planting and harvesting on farm wood 

lots. 779-780,780-782 

protection from bark beetles 162-164 

selling from farm to consumers, article by 

Wilbur R. Mattoon 714-716 

stand as factor in profits 386, 387 

turpenting, Naval Stores Agreement., 736-738 
wolL See Wolves. 

Tiniberland, earnwgs 113 

Timothy- 

hay, prices, statistics..^ — 986,901,998 

seed. See also Seed, timothy. 

Tlneota bisrlliflla. See Moth, clothes. 

Tisdale, W. H., article on **Smut control by 

disinfectants in growing favor” 665-687 

Tobacco — 

acreage, production, value, exports, etc. 1694- 

im 

acreage, yield, and production, by tj^pes 

andoistricts 1036-1028 

aroma, unique in Amctlca^ .... 723 

classification progress 61 

curing methods 733-724 
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Tobacco— Contlnu«<l. Page 

exi)ortB— 

destination, HW 

increase--...-, — - - 48 

wtiote by F. B. Wilkinson f 18-718 

growing, curing and marketing, article 

* by Charles E. Gage — 721-726 

Imports, origin, 1924-1926 1198 

labor roquirementB 466 

plant, magnesia in fertiliser fbr, article by 

J. A McMurtrey 604-606 

jH'icea 1032 

product iozi, methods of growing, curing. 

etc - .T:.....r722-7ai 

regions and products 723-724 

rotation, effect on yield, article by W. W. 

Garner 710-721 

statistics, production, pritres, etc 1024-1032 

types, classiftcation and tiding. .. 710-718, 722 

unmanufactured, trade, intcrnationivi 1032 

world crop, yield and production, speci- 
fied countries - 1029-1031 

yield, statistics 1026-1031 

Toluet, H. R., article on— 

** Efficiency of United States In agricul- 
ture is increasing” 318-324 

“Outlook reports— their preparation”. 660-663 
Tomatoes— 

acreage, production, and prices 952,963 

canned, production 964 

prices to jobbers- 953 

quality, factors 726 

sampling at cannery 726 

shipments, car-lot 953 

standardization for canning, article by 

W. E. Lewis 726-727 

variotioa — 

wilt-resistant, development, article 

by Fred J. Pritchard 727-731 

new, characteristics 727-731 

Topography, effect on frost hazards 382 

Tr^tors— 

advantages of use In dry farming, article 

by R. B. Washburn 734-736 

operator requirements 736-736 

Transportat ion- 

food, spoilage prevention 376-377 

rates since war period 390-391 

See alio Freight. 

Trees— 

cutting on wood lot 782 

fire-scar damage, discussion 363-364 

kinds— 

and prices, State distribution 389-390 

for planting, article by Alfred B. 

Hastings 388-390 

varieties desirable for farm woods 777, 

779-780, 782 

See also Timber. 

Tr^olium praiense. See Clovers, red. 

Truck crops— 

acreage and production — - 966-956 

summary, acreage, production, and farm 

value 1202-1203 

TEtrmNGEB, R. W., article on Experiment 

stations promote soil betterment” 334-336 

Tuberculosis- 

bovine, suppression, article by J, A. 

Kiernan 180-183 

catUo— 

suppression agencies 181 

testing, etc., statistics 1089, 1090-1091 

livestock- 

control progress 78-79 

eradicate work 336-337,499 

poultry, notes — 79,337 

Tulips, adaptability to soils and storage, 

remarks 190 

Tung-oil tree, introduction and use 71 

Turkeys, prices, statistics, 1912-1926 1162 

TuBirenl H. A„ article on “Tenant formers 

in the united States’* 703-706 

Tvrnbe, R . a article on “ Clubs for boys and 

girls” 229-231 

Turpentine- 

exports 1181 

lease form adapted to formers* needs, 

article by Lentball Wyman 730-738 

pbie. See Fine. 


Turpentine— Continued. Fftfi 

profits from small teees-...-. 738 

yields, effect of chipping methods^ 739-740 

Turpentining, injury to timbeo' and its pre- 
vention. — — * 736-738 

TnBiiENTiN:i^ J. W,, article on “Potash re- 
sources in United States considerable” - . 696-597 

Udder, cow's— 

divisions study : a. 742-748 

structure and capacity, artlde by W. W. 

Swett 741-746 

Ulmui pumila. See Elm, Cbiuesa. 

Urea- 

nitrogen fertilizer with many advantages, 

article by H. J. Krase 746-747 

(or fforanide), description 648 

Valorkn, V. N., article on “Insurance 

against fire and storms” 464-466 

Vegetable- 

fibers, Imports, origin, 1924-1926 1104 

oils, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1197 

products— 

exports, destination I186-1190 

imports, origin 1104-1199 

seed, imports 960 

Vegetables — 

advertising, note 751 

breeding for resistance, etc 341-342 

crossing of types 748 

imports, orimn, statistics 1199 

marketing Ganges, article by Wells A. 

Sherman 760-752 

principal commercial crops, 1926— 47 

shinpmg, freezing danger 750 

stabilization of varieties, article by D. N, 

Shoemaker 748-750 

standardization, demand — 751-762 

unloads at 11 markets 966-957 

variety stabilization, need of accurate de* 

scription 749 

Vegetation, index ot, agiiculttiral value, 

studios 638 

Veitch, F. F., article on— 

“Leather damaged by impure air.” 

(With R. W. Frey) 483-480 

“Shoe soles from ‘bond* of hides most 

durable.’* (With R. W. Froy) 657-660 

Vetch, hairy, winter pea as substitute 772-774 

Village, planning, effect on form life, article 

by Wayne C. Nason 752-766 

Villages— 

planning, American towns as examples. . 7.53 

relation to fann life 752-753 

ViNALL, n. N., article on “W'inter peas in 

the Atlantic and (lulf Plains” 772-774 

Vitamin diet, relation to cattle infertility, 

article by M. 11. Fohrman 450-461 

Vitamins — 

milk, effect of drying 664 

presence in oysters 92-93 

Vocatiorad agriculture, growth of schools.. 128-129 
von Niigeli, Karl WiJbelm. See Nfiegeli, 

Karl Wilhckn von. 

Wages— 

foctory, influence on form wages 759 

form- 

addition of perquisites 674-576 

comparison with factory 446-447 

comparison with town wages 756-757 

labor- 

factors affecting, article by li. II. 

Bean 758-759 

trend. 1866 to 1926, article by C. F. 

Baric 766^ 7.58 

male labor, by States - 1231 

ratos and index numbers 1230 

rates by geographlo divisions. . — 1229-1230 

statistics 1226-1235 

industrial, comparison with form 

wages - 766-758 

Waitr, M. B., article on “Apple trees at- 
tacked by red cedar rust” 146-161 

Wauceh, j. C., article on “Onion curing to 

prevent decay while in storage” 658-669 

Walnuts, imports, origin, 1924-1926 1197 
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Q. P», aitlcl© on ** Fertilizer nttroeen from 

ormnic bv-^roducts vtUnaWe’^ $58-360 

W, K., <wticl© on “Corn borer baa in- 
vaded corn States" 244-247 

Warehouse act- 

credit through, article by H. S. Yobe-. 287-290 
tobacco grades adopted under, article by 

P. B. Wilkinson 716-718 

Warner, K. F., article on “Meat investiga- 
tions that help stockmen**., 613-616 


Oeohoe M., article on “Plumbing on 


farms’' 684-687 

Qertrudk L., article on “Boys* and 

girls' dub leadership’* 177-180 

WASDDtmN, K .^6., article on “Tractor f 2 .rm^ 

Waging, s^il.^ Erosion. 

Wastes, food, forms, causes, etc - 374-378 

Watcrmeloufl— 

acreage, production, and price 954 

shipments, car-lot 955 

Weather- 

Bureau— 

forecast service, progress 102-104 

forecasting of 0oods, saving to the 

farmer 368-369 

effect — 

in com breeding 256-268 

on onion rot - 588 

on red clover, - 627-628 

forecast methods, long-range or seasonal, 

urticlo by Alfred J. Henry 602-504 

forecasts — 

from previous month and by periodi- 
cities 602 

geograpliical method 602-503 

sejisomU, outlook 604 

relation to food spoilage 375-370 

statisiirs 1268-1271 

upper-uir service, 1926 104 

Weeding, trees, on farm wood lots 779-780, 782 

Weeds 

c.trricrs of cucumber mosaic 291 

control ill rice fields 673-674 

v’fiKic in tobacco growing 721 


Wccvil- 
ulfal fa- 

control methods, article by George I. 

Beeves ] 39-142 

injury and spread 140-142 

Weir, Wilbert W., article on “Rotation, a 

sure way to reduce production cost" 637-638 

Wkitz, R. O., article on “Crop yields per 

ncro show gain “ 291-294 

W ESTOVER, H. L., article on “Alfalfa seed 

from abroad" 136-139 

Wheat— 

acreage, production, values, etc 803-805 

areas, freeing of barbeny, article by F. E. 

Keinpton and L, i>. Iluttom. 158-162 

breeding for resistance to leaf rust, article 

by C. F. Uighty 761-763 

cash s ales, prices average 819-820,821 

cost ot production— 

by States 1209 

yield groups 1210 

durum, production and yield 806 

exports - 

by months, etc - 815-816 

destination, 1924-1926 1188 

farm stocks, etc - 812 

freight rates - 

index numbers 1248 

ocean ^ 1250 

Gre.at Plains, harvast with combine har- 
vester 232-231 

harvester, advantages 231 

imports, origin, 1924-1926 1196 

insp(K!tion— 

classification by cars 814 

for export 816 

marketing— n 

remarks by Secretary - 7, 8, u, lo 

statistics 

marketings by farmers, I91/-192v5 8ii 

mill- 

products by months ^ 822 

stocks, reports /oe-mi 


Wheat— Continued. Page 

mosaic control through immnne strains, 

article by H. H, McKinney 763-766 

new varieties, work of exptflment sta- 
tions. 838-339 

offal percentage 622 

prices— 

spot, ot Liverpool 821 

statistics 818-821 

production-- 

and prices, 1924 and 1926 2 

costs and yields, bv States 1211 

guidance - 371 

marketing, etc 31-33 

receipts at primary markets 812 

reports on production and holdings, 
article by Joseph A. Becker and H. S. 

Irwin 765-767 

smut- 

cause of dust explosion 404 

control by farmers in 1926 98-99 

copper-carbonate treatment 665-667, 

681-684 

stinking, progress in its control, artide 

by Fred C. Meier 681-4184 

treatments, publicity progress 684 

“ smutty, " price discount 683 

spring- 

prices, cash, at Minneapolis 819 

prices, cash, at Winnipeg- 820 

supply and distribution, elevator reports. 811 
statistics, acreage, production, prices, 

etc 803-822 

trade, international 817 

trading in futures J05-108 

varieties, resistance, to stinlcing smut, 

article by E. F. Gaines 769-772 

varieties, western, acreage and value, ar- 
ticle by J. Allen Clark. 767-769 

visible supply 813 

weight m pcjunds per bushel 1210 

winter — 

Hoandoned acreage, 1921-1926 807 

acreage, pr(»duction, and value 803, 805 

prices, cash, Chicago and Kansas 

City 819,820 

world production, 1909-1926 807-810 

yields - 

by States, 1921 1926 806 

gain per acre 291-293, 294 

on n re it Plai ns 409 

See aleo Flax rust; Flour; Grain smut. 

Wheats — 

durum, growing in \Vest 767-768 

hard red — 

spring, growing in West 767 

winter, growmg in West 768 

resistance to — 

loose smut, article by V. F. Tapko. _ 763 

rust 693-694 

white, growing in West. 7f’>8-769 

Whey, composition, utilization, etc 296-297, 

White— 298, 299-300 

ants — 

damage to buildings, and control 
methods, article by Thomas E. 

Snyder 706-709 

Se^ also Termites. 

diarrhea, bacifiary, control in chickens.. 338 
pine. S(c Piuos, 

WicKF.Ns, P. L., aiticio on “Credit for the 

farmer" (wRh a. N. Moore) 285-287 

WiECKiNG, E. IT , article on “Land value 

rhanges from 1920 to 1926" 470-47C 

Wild life— 

eradication and conservation 106-109 

refuges, marshland 313 

surveys 108 

Wilkinson, F. B., article dn“TobacvCo grades 

adopted under the warehouse act" 716-718 

Williams, John O., aiticles on “Morgan 

horse record" 5J^529 

W'lLLis. H. H., article on “Cotton-lint re- 
search" - 2<17-27l 

Willow's, obstruction ot drainage, damage.. 311-312 
Wilt- 

alfalfa, due to bacteria, article by Fred R. 

Jones - 136-136 

bean, seed infection, article by Florence 
Hedges 165-166 
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nMmb TarMes ausoeplible to 

rust. 8d7 

tornnto^ devetepoamit of wiit*€«sistant 
varieties, artiole by fred J* Prit- 
chard. m-731 

Windstorm, insurance as proteotion to 

W iiuinse^ iffices — 

cash, ofspring wheat 820 

for flaxseed, 879 

Wither tip, lime^ isnumnity of limeoitiAt — i89 

Wolves— 

control measures in West 775-776 

menace to livestock, and control meas* 

ures, oriiole by W. B, Bell — 774-776 

Womer— 

associations for weaving, etc — 42S-429 

farm, home industries for, article by 

Ola Powell Malocdm^ 426-431 

Wood- 

chestnut blighted, value, artiolo by B. D. 

Carver 211-212 

decay, causes and preveuttou 187-189 

lote— . 

cutting trees, remarks 730 

farm, development, article by C. K. 

TUlotson 77<h779 

farm trees for plantli^ — 388-390 

management in Piedmont region, 

directions.— 781-782 

Northeast, care and value, article by 

Samuel T. Dana 779-780 

Piedmont region, care and value, 
article by E. H. Frothingbam.., 780-782 

pulp, imports 1181 

rot-fungi, attack on leaf scars 363-364 

tiee aho Forests; Timber; Trees, 

Wdodhouse, Chase G., article on ** Ex- 
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